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Chapter 1 


1. THINK In this problem we’re given the radius of Earth, and asked to compute its 
circumference, surface area and volume. 


EXPRESS Assuming Earth to be a sphere of radius 
R,, = (6.37 x 10° m)(10™ km/m) = 6.37 x 10° km, 


the corresponding circumference, surface area and volume are: 


4 
C=22R,, A=47R?, = Re. 


The geometric formulas are given in Appendix E. 


ANALYZE (a) Using the formulas given above, we find the circumference to be 
C =27R, =22(6.37 x 10° km) =4.00x10* km. 
(b) Similarly, the surface area of Earth is 


A=4xR? = 4(6.37 x 10° km) =5.10 x 10° km’, 


(c) and its volume is 


VaR? = = (6.37 x 10° km) = 1.08 x 10"? km’, 


LEARN From the formulas given, we see that C~ R,, 4~ R;, and V ~ R,.. The ratios 
of volume to surface area, and surface area to circumference are V/A=R,/3 and 
A/C =2R,. 


2. The conversion factors are: 1 gry =1/10 line, | line=1/12 inchand 1 point = 1/72 
inch. The factors imply that 


1 gry = (1/10)(1/12)(72 points) = 0.60 point. 
Thus, 1 gry” = (0.60 point)’ = 0.36 point’, which means that 0.50 gry’= 0.18 point’. 


3. The metric prefixes (micro, pico, nano, ...) are given for ready reference on the inside 
front cover of the textbook (see also Table 1-2). 
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(a) Since 1 km=1 x 10° mand 1 m=1 x 10° um, 
1km = 10° m =(10° m)(10° m/m) = 10° um. 


The given measurement is 1.0 km (two significant figures), which implies our result 
should be written as 1.0 x 10° um. 


(b) We calculate the number of microns in 1 centimeter. Since 1 cm = 10 m, 
lem = 10° m = (10°m)(10° m/m) = 10° um. 
We conclude that the fraction of one centimeter equal to 1.0 um is 1.0 x 10. 
(c) Since | yd = (3 ft)(0.3048 m/ft) = 0.9144 m, 
1.0yd = (0.91m)(10° zzm/m) = 9.1 x 10° wm. 


4. (a) Using the conversion factors 1 inch = 2.54 cm exactly and 6 picas = 1 inch, we 
obtain 


0.80 cm = (0.80 cm) ee I: pes = 1.9 picas. 
54cm | 1 inc 


(b) With 12 points = 1 pica, we have 


0.80 om = (0.80 cm) | ich | © Picas | 12 points | 95 A oints. 
2.54 cm }\ 1 inch 1 pica 


5. THINK This problem deals with conversion of furlongs to rods and chains, all of 
which are units for distance. 


EXPRESS Given that 1 furlong = 201.168 m, 1 rod =5.0292 m and | chain = 20.117 m, 
the relevant conversion factors are 


0 facies —001 168 m0 168 — AO ods, 
5.0292 mat 
and 
iO Rirlons 201168 a= COOL eee S10 chains 
20.117 wt 


Note the cancellation of m (meters), the unwanted unit. 
ANALYZE Using the above conversion factors, we find 


(a) the distance d in rods to be d = 4.0 furlongs =(4.0 furlongs) = 160 rods, 


ong 


(b) and in chains to be d = 4.0 furlongs =(4.0 fuyrlongs) 4? ans = 40 chains. 
g 


1 fuylon 


LEARN Since 4 furlongs is about 800 m, this distance is approximately equal to 160 
rods (1 rod ~ 5 m) and 40 chains (1 chain ~ 20 m). So our results make sense. 


6. We make use of Table 1-6. 


(a) We look at the first (“cahiz’”) column: | fanega is equivalent to what amount of cahiz? 


We note from the already completed part of the table that 1 cahiz equals a dozen fanega. 


Thus, | fanega = a cahiz, or 8.33 x 10° cahiz. Similarly, “1 cahiz = 48 cuartilla” (in the 


already completed part) implies that 1 cuartilla = * cahiz, or 2.08 x 10° cahiz. 


Continuing in this way, the remaining entries in the first column are 6.94 x 10° and 
3.47x10°. 


(b) In the second (“‘fanega”) column, we find 0.250, 8.33 x 10°, and 4.17 x 10° for the 
last three entries. 


(c) In the third (“cuartilla”) column, we obtain 0.333 and 0.167 for the last two entries. 
(d) Finally, in the fourth (““almude’’) column, we get : = 0.500 for the last entry. 


(e) Since the conversion table indicates that 1 almude is equivalent to 2 medios, our 
amount of 7.00 almudes must be equal to 14.0 medios. 


(f) Using the value (1 almude = 6.94 x 10° cahiz) found in part (a), we conclude that 
7.00 almudes is equivalent to 4.86 x 107 cahiz. 


(g) Since each decimeter is 0.1 meter, then 55.501 cubic decimeters is equal to 0.055501 
m? or 55501 cm*. Thus, 7.00 almudes = 4? fanega = 42 (55501 cm*) = 3.24 x 10% cm’, 


7. We use the conversion factors found in Appendix D. 
1 acre- ft = (43,560 ft”) - ft = 43,560 ft? 
Since 2 in. = (1/6) ft, the volume of water that fell during the storm is 
V =(26 km’*)(1/6 ft) =(26 km’)(3281ft/km)7(1/6 ft) = 4.66x10’ ft’. 


Thus, 
4.66 x 10’ ft? 


= cae = 11 x 10° acre- ft. 
4.3560 x 10° ft? /acre- ft 
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8. From Fig. 1-4, we see that 212 S is equivalent to 258 W and 212 — 32 = 180 S is 
equivalent to 216 — 60 = 156 Z. The information allows us to convert S to W or Z. 


(a) In units of W, we have 
258 W 
2128S 


50.0 S = (50.0 S) = 60.8 W 


(b) In units of Z, we have 


50.0 S = (50.0 S) [ez = 43.3 Z 


9. The volume of ice is given by the product of the semicircular surface area and the 
thickness. The area of the semicircle is A = nr’/2, where r is the radius. Therefore, the 
volume is 


V=—r'z 


Z 


where z is the ice thickness. Since there are 10° m in 1 kmand 10” cm in 1 m, we have 


3 2 
y = (2000km) | 22] | 17 ©") ~ s000 x 105 om. 
1km Im 


In these units, the thickness becomes 


2, 
a om = 3000102 em 
m 


z= 3000m = (3000m) 


which yields V = (2000 x 10° em) (3000 x 10? cm) = 1.9 x 10” cm’. 


iy 
2 


10. Since a change of longitude equal to 360° corresponds to a 24 hour change, then one 
expects to change longitude by 360°/24=15° before resetting one's watch by 1.0 h. 


11. (a) Presuming that a French decimal day is equivalent to a regular day, then the ratio 
of weeks is simply 10/7 or (to 3 significant figures) 1.43. 


(b) In a regular day, there are 86400 seconds, but in the French system described in the 
problem, there would be 10° seconds. The ratio is therefore 0.864. 


12. A day is equivalent to 86400 seconds and a meter is equivalent to a million 
micrometers, so 


(3.7m)(10° wm/m) 
(14 day) (86400s/day 


= 3.1 uwm/s. 
m/ 


13. The time on any of these clocks is a straight-line function of that on another, with 
slopes # | and y-intercepts # 0. From the data in the figure we deduce 


2, , 594 ee 662 
an) eer \| anne 


These are used in obtaining the following results. 


(a) We find 
i a4 22 
B B 40 


(¢, -—¢,) =4958 


when t', — t, = 600 s. 


(b) We obtain ¢, - t, = = (t) — t,) = : (495) = 141s. 


Sl N 


(c) Clock B reads tg = (33/40)(400) — (662/5) ~ 198 s when clock A reads t4 = 400 s. 
(d) From tc = 15 = (2/7)tg + (594/7), we get tg + —245 s. 


14. The metric prefixes (micro (2), pico, nano, ...) are given for ready reference on the 
inside front cover of the textbook (also Table 1—2). 


(a) 1 wcentury = (10° century ) ey SL | ee (es = 52.6 min. 
1 century ly 1 day 1h 


(b) The percent difference is therefore 


52.6 min — 50 min 
52.6 min 


= 4.9%. 


15. A week is 7 days, each of which has 24 hours, and an hour is equivalent to 3600 
seconds. Thus, two weeks (a fortnight) is 1209600 s. By definition of the micro prefix, 
this is roughly 1.21 x 10'? us. 


16. We denote the pulsar rotation rate f (for frequency). 


_ 1 rotation 
1.55780644887275 x 10° s 
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(a) Multiplying f by the time-interval t = 7.00 days (which is equivalent to 604800 s, if 
we ignore significant figure considerations for a moment), we obtain the number of 
rotations: 


7 1 rotation 


1.55780644887275 x 10° ) ae 


which should now be rounded to 3.88 x 10°* rotations since the time-interval was 
specified in the problem to three significant figures. 


(b) We note that the problem specifies the exact number of pulsar revolutions (one 
million). In this case, our unknown is ¢, and an equation similar to the one we set up in 
part (a) takes the form N = ft, or 


‘ 1 rotation 
1x 10° = =eeall Ei 
1.55780644887275 x 10~ s 


which yields the result ¢ = 1557.80644887275 s (though students who do this calculation 
on their calculator might not obtain those last several digits). 


(c) Careful reading of the problem shows that the time-uncertainty per revolution is 
+3x107'’s . We therefore expect that as a result of one million revolutions, the 
uncertainty should be (+3x107'’)(1x10°)= +3x10"''s. 


17. THINK In this problem we are asked to rank 5 clocks, based on their performance as 
timekeepers. 


EXPRESS We first note that none of the clocks advance by exactly 24 h in a 24-h period 
but this is not the most important criterion for judging their quality for measuring time 
intervals. What is important here is that the clock advance by the same (or nearly the 
same) amount in each 24-h period. The clock reading can then easily be adjusted to give 
the correct interval. 


ANALYZE The chart below gives the corrections (in seconds) that must be applied to 
the reading on each clock for each 24-h period. The entries were determined by 
subtracting the clock reading at the end of the interval from the clock reading at the 
beginning. 


Clocks C and D are both good timekeepers in the sense that each is consistent in its daily 
drift (relative to WWF time); thus, C and D are easily made “perfect” with simple and 
predictable corrections. The correction for clock C is less than the correction for clock D, 
so we judge clock C to be the best and clock D to be the next best. The correction that 
must be applied to clock A is in the range from 15 s to 17s. For clock B it is the range 
from —5 s to +10 s, for clock E it is in the range from —70 s to —2 s. After C and D, A has 


the smallest range of correction, B has the next smallest range, and E has the greatest 
range. From best to worst, the ranking of the clocks is C, D, A, B, E. 


CLOCK Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
-Mon. -Tues. -Wed. -Thurs. -Fri. -Sat. 
A —16 —16 -15 -17 —15 -15 
B -3 +5 -10 +5 +6 —] 
C —58 —58 —58 —58 —58 —58 
D +67 Or +67 +67 +67 +67 
E +70 ae) +2 +20 +10 +10 


LEARN Of the five clocks, the readings in clocks A, B and E jump around from one 24- 
h period to another, making it difficult to correct them. 


18. The last day of the 20 centuries is longer than the first day by 
(20 century) (0.001 s/century) = 0.02 s. 


The average day during the 20 centuries is (0 + 0.02)/2 = 0.01 s longer than the first day. 
Since the increase occurs uniformly, the cumulative effect T is 


T = (average increase in length of a day)(number of days) 


_ [oes ) 28528 oe (2000 y) 


day y 
= 7305s 


or roughly two hours. 


Line of sight to 
f top of the Sun 
i} 


19. When the Sun first disappears while lying 
down, your line of sight to the top of the Sun siz 
is tangent to the Earth’s surface at point A PY 


} 
} 
First sunset /| 

WZ | 


shown in the figure. As you stand, elevating DP Sun Lg 
your eyes by a height A, the line of sight to the \~ 

Sun is tangent to the Earth’s surface at point ae 

B. 


Center of Earth 
Let d be the distance from point B to your eyes. From the Pythagorean theorem, we have 


a+r =(rt+h) =r? +2rhth? 
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or d* =2rh+h’, where r is the radius of the Earth. Since r>>h, the second term can be 


dropped, leading to d* x 2rh. Now the angle between the two radii to the two tangent 
points A and B is @ which is also the angle through which the Sun moves about Earth 
during the time interval t= 11.1 s. The value of @can be obtained by using 


(ee: 
360° 24h 


This yields 
= SOOO MEETS) 2. cagigagpse 
(24 h)(60 min/h)(60 s/min) 


Using d =rtan@, we have d* =r’ tan? @=2rh, or 


2h 
r=——_ 
tan’ @ 


Using the above value for @and h = 1.7 m, we have r=5.2x10° m. 


20. (a) We find the volume in cubic centimeters 


4 3 
193 gal = (193 gal) | 724 ]/ 24°] — 731x108 om’ 
1 gal lin 


and subtract this from 1 x 10° cm* to obtain 2.69 x 10° cm®. The conversion gal > in’ is 
given in Appendix D (immediately below the table of Volume conversions). 


(b) The volume found in part (a) is converted (by dividing by (100 cm/m)*) to 0.731 m°, 
which corresponds to a mass of 


(1000 kg/m’) (0.731 m*)= 731 kg 


using the density given in the problem statement. At a rate of 0.0018 kg/min, this can be 
filled in 
731kg 


ss = 4.06 x 10° min = 0.77 y 
0.0018 kg/min 


after dividing by the number of minutes in a year (365 days)(24 h/day) (60 min/h). 
21. If Mg is the mass of Earth, m is the average mass of an atom in Earth, and N is the 


number of atoms, then Mz = Nm or N = Mz/m. We convert mass m to kilograms using 
Appendix D (1 u= 1.661 x 10°”’ kg). Thus, 


24 
(pe KS oio 
m (40 u) (1.661 x 10” kg/u) 


22. The density of gold is 
_m_1932g 


Fae = 19.32 g/cm’. 
cm 


(a) We take the volume of the leaf to be its area A multiplied by its thickness z. With 
density p= 19.32 g/cm’ and mass m = 27.63 g, the volume of the leaf is found to be 


_m 


V =— =1430 cm’. 
0 


We convert the volume to SI units: 


V =(1.430cm’) a 


3 
= 1.430 x 10° m’. 
0cm 


Since V = Az with z= 1 x 10° m (metric prefixes can be found in Table 1-2), we obtain 


_ 1430 x 10° m? 


-- = 1.430 m’. 
1x10°m 


(b) The volume of a cylinder of length ¢ is V = A¢ where the cross-section area is that of 
a circle: A = a’. Therefore, with r = 2.500 x 10° m and V = 1.430 x 10°° m®, we obtain 


am =7.284 x 10° m= 72.84 km. 
ar 


ve 


23. THINK This problem consists of two parts: in the first part, we are asked to find the 
mass of water, given its volume and density; the second part deals with the mass flow 
rate of water, which is expressed as kg/s in SI units. 


EXPRESS From the definition of density: ¢ = m/V , we see that mass can be calculated 
as m= pV, the product of the volume of water and its density. With 1 g = 1 x 10° kg 
and 1 cm? =(1 x 10m)’ = 1 x 10°°m’, the density of water in SI units (kg/m?) is 


3 3 
p=1 gen’ -(18)(* 8) [ one = 110 kay? 


g 10° m° 


To obtain the flow rate, we simply divide the total mass of the water by the time taken to 
drain it. 


ANALYZE (a) Using m= pl, the mass of a cubic meter of water is 
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m= pV =(1x 10° kg/m*)(1 m’) = 1000 kg. 
(b) The total mass of water in the container is 
M = pV =(1x 10° kg/m*)(5700 m*) = 5.70 x 10° kg, 
and the time elapsed is ¢ = (10 h)(3600 s/h) = 3.6 x 10*s. Thus, the mass flow rate R is 


6 
ga _ 5.10X10' kB _ 58 ig, 
t 3.6x10's 


LEARN In terms of volume, the drain rate can be expressed as 


Ve 5700 m 


BE SoS : 
t 3.6x10"s 


=0.158 m’/s ~ 42 galls. 


The greater the flow rate, the less time required to drain a given amount of water. 


24. The metric prefixes (micro (/), pico, nano, ...) are given for ready reference on the 
inside front cover of the textbook (see also Table 1—2). The surface area A of each grain 
of sand of radius r = 50 sam = 50 x 10° m is given by A = 42(50 x 10°)” = 3.14 x 10° 
m° (Appendix E contains a variety of geometry formulas). We introduce the notion of 
density, 9 =m/V, so that the mass can be found from m = pV, where p = 2600 kg/m’. 


Thus, using V = 4m’/3, the mass of each grain is 


3 
3 4z (50x10° m 
m - pv = {$2 }- [2 = ( : = 1.36 x 10° kg. 


We observe that (because a cube has six equal faces) the indicated surface area is 6 m’. 
The number of spheres (the grains of sand) N that have a total surface area of 6 m° is 
given by 

6 mm 


= aoa 10°. 


Therefore, the total mass Mis M = Nm = (1.91 x 10°) (1.36 x 10° kg) = 0.260 kg. 


25. The volume of the section is (2500 m)(800 m)(2.0 m) = 4.0 x 10° m’. Letting “d” 
stand for the thickness of the mud after it has (uniformly) distributed in the valley, then 
its volume there would be (400 m)(400 m)d. Requiring these two volumes to be equal, 
we can solve for d. Thus, d= 25 m. The volume of a small part of the mud over a patch 
of area of 4.0 m? is (4.0)d = 100 m®. Since each cubic meter corresponds to a mass of 


11 


1900 kg (stated in the problem), then the mass of that small part of the mud is 
1.9x10° kg. 


26. (a) The volume of the cloud is (3000 m)2(1000 m)* = 9.4 x 10’ m*. Since each cubic 
meter of the cloud contains from 50 x 10° to 500 x 10° water drops, then we conclude 
that the entire cloud contains from 4.7 x 10'® to 4.7 x 10'° drops. Since the volume of 


each drop is ; m10 x 10° °m)? = 4.2 x 10°? m*, then the total volume of water in a cloud 


is from 2x10° to 2x10* m’. 


(b) Using the fact that 1 L=1x10°*cm’ =1x10~°m’, the amount of water estimated in 
part (a) would fill from 2x10° to 2x10’ bottles. 


(c) At 1000 kg for every cubic meter, the mass of water is from 2x10° to 2x10’kg. 
The coincidence in numbers between the results of parts (b) and (c) of this problem is due 
to the fact that each liter has a mass of one kilogram when water is at its normal density 
(under standard conditions). 


27. We introduce the notion of density, 9 =m/V , and convert to SI units: 1000 g = | kg, 
and 100 cm= 1 m. 


(a) The density p of a sample of iron is 


3 
lkg 100 cm 
= (7.87 g/cm’ = 7870 kg/m’. 
Pa \TRi BL Ital im F 


If we ignore the empty spaces between the close-packed spheres, then the density of an 
individual iron atom will be the same as the density of any iron sample. That is, if / is 
the mass and V is the volume of an atom, then 


—26 
pee Kg = 1.18 x10 m’. 
Pp 7.87x10° kg/m 


(b) We set V = 4nR°/3, where R is the radius of an atom (Appendix E contains several 
geometry formulas). Solving for R, we find 


1/3 

¥3 ( 3(1.18x 10° m3 

r-(Z) pa) =1.41x107° m. 
Tl Tl 


The center-to-center distance between atoms is twice the radius, or 2.82 x 10° m. 
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28. If we estimate the “typical” large domestic cat mass as 10 kg, and the “typical” atom 
(in the cat) as 10 ux 2 x 107° kg, then there are roughly (10 kg)/( 2 x io." kg) = 5 x 
10°° atoms. This is close to being a factor of a thousand greater than Avogadro’s number. 
Thus this is roughly a kilomole of atoms. 


29. The mass in kilograms is 
(289 piculs) 1 mo gin |( 16 a 10 oe 10 hoon ){ 0.3779 g 
1 picul 1 gin 1 tahil 1 chee lhoon 


which yields 1.747 x 10° g or roughly 1.75x 10° kg. 


30. To solve the problem, we note that the first derivative of the function with respect to 
time gives the rate. Setting the rate to zero gives the time at which an extreme value of 
the variable mass occurs; here that extreme value is a maximum. 


(a) Differentiating m(t) = 5.00¢°* —3.00¢ + 20.00 with respect to ¢ gives 


ae = 4.00r°? —3.00. 
dt 


The water mass is the greatest when dm/dt =0, or at t = (4.00/3.00)"°? =4.21s. 
(b) At t=4.21s, the water mass is 
m(t = 4.218) =5.00(4.21)°* —3.00(4.21) + 20.00 = 23.2 g. 


(c) The rate of mass change at ¢=2.00s is 


=[ 4.00(2.00) °? -3.00 ] g/s = 0.48 g/s = 0.485. ee Sea 
1=2.00s s 1000g 1 min 


= 2.89x10~ kg/min. 


dm 
dt 


(d) Similarly, the rate of mass change at t=5.00s is 


dm 
dt 


=[ 4.00(5.00) °? -3.00 | g/s = -0.101 g/s = BA yee ere 
1=2.00s is s 1000g 1 min 


=—6.05x10° kg/min. 


31. The mass density of the candy is 
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m 0.0200 g 4 3 4 3 
=— =——" = 400x100 mm’ =4.00x10~ kg/cm’. 
ms V 50.0 mm? / e/ 


If we neglect the volume of the empty spaces between the candies, then the total mass of 
the candies in the container when filled to height A is M=Ah, where 


A=(14.0 cm)(17.0 cm) =238 cm’ is the base area of the container that remains 
unchanged. Thus, the rate of mass change is given by 


“ = “2 = pas = (4.00x10~ kg/em’)(238 cm?)(0.250 cm/s) 


= 0.0238 kg/s = 1.43 kg/min. 


32. The total volume V of the real house is that of a triangular prism (of height / = 3.0 m 
and base area A = 20 x 12 = 240 m’) in addition to a rectangular box (height h’ = 6.0 m 
and same base). Therefore, 


y= 5 hd ent = (4H) d= 1800 


(a) Each dimension is reduced by a factor of 1/12, and we find 
l 3 
V4, = (1800 m’) G = 1.0m’. 


(b) In this case, each dimension (relative to the real house) is reduced by a factor of 1/144. 
Therefore, 


3 
V.iniatwe = (1800 m (4 ~ 6.0 x 10% m’. 


miniature 


33. THINK In this problem we are asked to differentiate between three types of tons: 
displacement ton, freight ton and register ton, all of which are units of volume. 


EXPRESS The three different tons are defined in terms of barrel bulk, with 


1 barrel bulk = 0.1415 m’ = 4.0155 U.S. bushels (using 1m’ = 28.378 U.S. bushels _ ). 
Thus, in terms of U.S. bushels, we have 


4.0155 U.S. bushels 


1 displacement ton = (7 barrels bulk) +( ) = 28.108 U.S. bushels 


1 barrel bulk 
fi frerutie ton Co bannels Bulk a USES | goa busting 
1 barrel bulk 
i esisierton Co barcle bulky) oo PUNE Ts sate wuahela 
1 barrel bulk 
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ANALYZE (a) The difference between 73 “freight” tons and 73 “displacement” tons is 


AV = 73(freight tons — displacement tons) = 73(32.124 U.S. bushels — 28.108 U.S. bushels) 
= 293.168 U.S. bushels ~ 293 U.S. bushels 


(b) Similarly, the difference between 73 “register” tons and 73 “displacement” tons is 


AV =73(register tons — displacement tons) = 73(80.31 U.S. bushels — 28.108 U.S. bushels) 
= 3810.746 U.S. bushels ~ 3.81x10° U.S. bushels 


LEARN With | register ton >1 freight ton >1 displacement ton, we expect the difference 
found in (b) to be greater than that in (a). This is indeed the case. 


34. The customer expects a volume V, = 20 x 7056 in’ and receives V2 = 20 x 5826 in.’, 
the difference being AV =V, —V, =24600 in., or 


3 
AV = (24600 in.’) (Ae) [ we 


= 403L 
Linch } \1000 cm? 


where Appendix D has been used. 


35. The first two conversions are easy enough that a formal conversion is not especially 
called for, but in the interest of practice makes perfect we go ahead and proceed formally: 


(a) 11 tuffets = (11 tuffets) [2a 


= 22 pecks. 
tuffet 


0.50 Imperial bushel 
1 tuffet 


(b) 11 tuffets = (11 tuffets) = 5.5 Imperial bushels. 


36.3687 L 
1 Imperial bushel 


(c) 11 tuffets = (5.5 Imperial bushel ) ~ 200 L. 


36. Table 7 can be completed as follows: 


(a) It should be clear that the first column (under “wey’’) is the reciprocal of the first 


row — so that - = 0.900, 7 = 7.50 x 10°, and so forth. Thus, | pottle = 1.56 x 107 wey 


and 1 gill = 8.32 x 10°° wey are the last two entries in the first column. 


(b) In the second column (under “chaldron’’), clearly we have 1 chaldron = 1 chaldron 
(that is, the entries along the “diagonal” in the table must be 1’s). To find out how many 


ite) 


chaldron are equal to one bag, we note that 1 wey = 10/9 chaldron = 40/3 bag so that i 


i 2 
5 = 8.33 x 107, 


Similarly, 1 pottle = 1.74 x 10% chaldron and 1 gill = 9.24 x 10°° chaldron. 


chaldron = 1 bag. Thus, the next entry in that second column is 


(c) In the third column (under “bag’’), we have | chaldron = 12.0 bag, 1 bag = 1 bag, 1 
pottle = 2.08 x 107 bag, and 1 gill = 1.11 x 10“ bag. 


(d) In the fourth column (under “pottle”), we find 1 chaldron = 576 pottle, 1 bag = 48 
pottle, 1 pottle = 1 pottle, and 1 gill = 5.32 x 10° pottle. 


(e) In the last column (under “gill”), we obtain 1 chaldron = 1.08 x 10° gill, 1 bag = 9.02 
x 10° gill, 1 pottle = 188 gill, and, of course, 1 gill = 1 gill. 


(f) Using the information from part (c), 1.5 chaldron = (1.5)(12.0) = 18.0 bag. And since 
each bag is 0.1091 m? we conclude 1.5 chaldron = (18.0)(0.1091) = 1.96 m°. 


37. The volume of one unit is 1 cm? = 1 x 10° m’, so the volume of a mole of them is 
6.02 x 10° cm®= 6.02 x 10'’m*. The cube root of this number gives the edge length: 
8.4x10° m?. This is equivalent to roughly 8 x 10° km. 


38. (a) Using the fact that the area A of a rectangle is (width) x (length), we find 


A.yat = (3-00acre) + (25.0 perch) (4.00 perch ) 
40 perch)(4 perch) 


lacre 


(3.00 acre) ! + 100 perch” 
= 580 perch’. 


We multiply this by the perch? — rood conversion factor (1 rood/40 perch’) to obtain the 
answer: Atotai = 14.5 roods. 


(b) We convert our intermediate result in part (a): 


Ava = (580 perch’ ) = 


2 
=1.58x 10° ft’. 
perch 


Now, we use the feet + meters conversion given in Appendix D to obtain 


Aya, = (1.58 x 10° | 


2 
oA) teased ot ye 
3.281 ft 
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39. THINK This problem compares the U.K. gallon with U.S. gallon, two non-SI units 
for volume. The interpretation of the type of gallons, whether U.K. or U.S., affects the 
amount of gasoline one calculates for traveling a given distance. 


EXPRESS If the fuel consumption rate is R (in miles/gallon), then the amount of 
gasoline (in gallons) needed for a trip of distance d (in miles) would be 


d (miles) 


V (gallon) = 
(s ) R (miles/gallon) 


Since the car was manufactured in U.K., the fuel consumption rate is calibrated based on 
U.K. gallon, and the correct interpretation should be “40 miles per U.K. gallon.” In U.K., 
one would think of gallon as U.K. gallon; however, in the U.S., the word “gallon” would 
naturally be interpreted as U.S. gallon. Note also that since 1 U.K. gallon = 4.5460900 L 


and 1U.S. gallon =3.7854118 L, the relationship between the two is 


1 US. gallon 


1 UK. gallon = (4.5460900 L)} ——?- 5°" 
3.7854118 L 


) = 1.20095 U.S. gallons 


ANALYZE (a) The amount of gasoline actually required is 


Bs 750 miles 
40 miles/U.K. gallon 


=18.75 U.K. gallons ~ 18.8 U.K. gallons 


This means that the driver mistakenly believes that the car should need 18.8 U.S. gallons. 


(b) Using the conversion factor found above, this is equivalent to 


1.20095 U.S. gallons 


v'=(18.75 U.K. gallons) x 
1 U.K. gallon 


= 22.5 U.S. gallons 


LEARN One U.K. gallon is greater than one U.S gallon by roughly a factor of 1.2 in 
volume. Therefore, 40 mi/U.K. gallon is less fuel-efficient than 40 mi/U.S. gallon. 


40. Equation 1-9 gives (to very high precision!) the conversion from atomic mass units to 
kilograms. Since this problem deals with the ratio of total mass (1.0 kg) divided by the 
mass of one atom (1.0 u, but converted to kilograms), then the computation reduces to 
simply taking the reciprocal of the number given in Eq. 1-9 and rounding off 
appropriately. Thus, the answer is 6.0 x 107°. 


41. THINK This problem involves converting cord, a non-SI unit for volume, to SI unit. 


EXPRESS Using the (exact) conversion | in. = 2.54 cm = 0.0254 m for length, we have 
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1 R=12in= (in) = 0.3048 m. 


0.0254 m 
lin 
Thus, 1 ft? = (0.3048 m)’ = 0.0283 m’ for volume (these results also can be found in 

Appendix D). 


ANALYZE The volume of a cord of wood is V =(8 ft)x(4 ft) x(4 ft) =128 ft*. Using 
the conversion factor found above, we obtain 
0.0283 m° 


V =1cord =128 ft* =(128 myx{ = J-300 m° 


which implies that 1 m* = 5 wos Jor = 0.276 cord ~ 0.3 cord. 


LEARN The unwanted units ft* all cancel out, as they should. In conversions, units obey 
the same algebraic rules as variables and numbers. 


42. (a) In atomic mass units, the mass of one molecule is (16 + 1 + 1ju = 18 u. Using Eq. 
1-9, we find 


1.6605402 x 10°’ kg 
lu 


18u= (se) 


= 3.0x10 kg. 


(b) We divide the total mass by the mass of each molecule and obtain the (approximate) 


number of water molecules: 
2]; 
% 1.4 x nun ~ 5x 10% 
3.0x10° 


43. A million milligrams comprise a kilogram, so 2.3 kg/week is 2.3 x 10° mg/week. 
Figuring 7 days a week, 24 hours per day, 3600 second per hour, we find 604800 seconds 
are equivalent to one week. Thus, (2.3 x 10° mg/week)/(604800 s/week) = 3.8 mg/s. 


44. The volume of the water that fell is 


V = (26 km?) (2.0 in.) = (26 km”) (ieee) (2.0 in.) [Soest 


1n. 
= (26 x 10° m’) (0.0508 m) 
= 1330? mn 


We write the mass-per-unit-volume (density) of the water as: p = =1x10° kg/m’. 


The mass of the water that fell is therefore given by m = pV: 


m =(1x 10° kg/m’) (1.3 x 10° m’)=1.3 x 10° kg. 
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45. The number of seconds in a year is 3.156 x 10’. This is listed in Appendix D and 
results from the product 


(365.25 day/y) (24 h/day) (60 min/h) (60 s/min). 


(a) The number of shakes in a second is 10°; therefore, there are indeed more shakes per 
second than there are seconds per year. 


(b) Denoting the age of the universe as | u-day (or 86400 u-sec), then the time during 
which humans have existed is given by 


10° 


oe 107 u-day, 


86400 u-sec 


which may also be expressed as (10* u- day) 
1 u-day 


= 8.6 u-sec. 


46. The volume removed in one year is V = (75 x 10° m’) (26m) ~2 x 10’ m’, 


1 km 
1000 m 


3 
which we convert to cubic kilometers: V = (2 x 10’ m ) = 0.020 km’. 


47. THINK This problem involves expressing the speed of light in astronomical units per 
minute. 

EXPRESS We first convert meters to astronomical units (AU), and seconds to minutes, 
using 


1000 m =1km, 1 AU =1.50 x10° km, 60s =1 min. 


ANALYZE Using the conversion factors above, the speed of light can be rewritten as 


8 
pO m2 eee = [S*)= 0.12 AU/min. 
s 1000 m } (1.50 x 10° km } \ min 


LEARN When expressed the speed of light c in AU/min, we readily see that it takes 
about 8.3 (= 1/0.12) minutes for sunlight to reach the Earth (i.e., to travel a distance of 1 
AU). 


48. Since one atomic mass unit is 1u=1.66x10~ 


g (see Appendix D), the mass of one 
mole of atoms is about m=(1.66x10™ g)(6.02 x10”) =1 g. On the other hand, the mass 
g 


of one mole of atoms in the common Eastern mole is 
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75g 
m' =—~=10 
td : 
Therefore, in atomic mass units, the average mass of one atom in the common Eastern 
mole is 
m _ 10g 
N, 6.02x10” 


=1.66x10 g=10u. 


49. (a) Squaring the relation 1 ken = 1.97 m, and setting up the ratio, we obtain 


1 ken? 7 1.977 m? 


= 


= 3.88. 


lm Im 
(b) Similarly, we find 
1 ken? _ 197° m? 


= 7.65. 
1m lm 


(c) The volume of a cylinder is the circular area of its base multiplied by its height. Thus, 
ar h = 2-(3.00) (5.50) = 156 ken’. 


(d) If we multiply this by the result of part (b), we determine the volume in cubic meters: 
(155.5)(7.65) = 1.19 x 10? m’?. 


50. According to Appendix D, a nautical mile is 1.852 km, so 24.5 nautical miles would 
be 45.374 km. Also, according to Appendix D, a mile is 1.609 km, so 24.5 miles is 
39.4205 km. The difference is 5.95 km. 


51. (a) For the minimum (43 cm) case, 9 cubits converts as follows: 


9cubits = (seit) 948m) = 3.9m 
cubi 


And for the maximum (53 cm) case we have 9 cubits = (9 cis) 9532 =48m 

cubi 
(b) Similarly, with 0.43 m — 430 mm and 0.53 m > 530 mm, we find 3.9 x 10° mm and 
4.8 x 10° mm, respectively. 


(c) We can convert length and diameter first and then compute the volume, or first 
compute the volume and then convert. We proceed using the latter approach (where d is 
diameter and / is length). 
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cylinder, min 


3 
— 7 oq? = 28 cubit? = (28 cubit*) UAT) 255 ad 
4 1 cubit 


Similarly, with 0.43 m replaced by 0.53 m, we obtain Veytinder, max = 4.2 m’. 


52. Abbreviating wapentake as “wp” and assuming a hide to be 110 acres, we set up the 
ratio 25 wp/11 barn along with appropriate conversion factors: 


100 hide \ (110 acre \ { 4047 m? 
(25 wp) ( l wp )( 1 hide )( lacre 


(11 barn) (Se a 


1 barn 


~1x10*. 


53. THINK The objective of this problem is to convert the Earth-Sun distance (1 AU) to 
parsecs and light-years. 


EXPRESS To relate parsec (pc) to AU, we note that when @ is measured in radians, it is 
equal to the arc length s divided by the radius R. For a very large radius circle and small 
value of @, the arc may be approximated as the straight line-segment of length 1 AU. 
Thus, 


0 =1 arcsec = (1 arcsec ) see : - [= —) =4.85x10° rad. 
60 arcsec }\ 60 arcmin 360° 


Therefore, one parsec is 
s  1AU 


=O asco 2:06 x10" AU. 
; x 


1 pe 

Next, we relate AU to light-year (ly). Since a year is about 3.16 x 10’ s, 
ly = (186,000 mi/s) (3.16 x 10’s) = 5.9 x 10” mi. 

ANALYZE (a) Since 1 pc =2.06 x 10° AU, inverting the relation gives 


1 pe 
2.06 x 10° AU 


1 AU =(1 av) | J 49x10" pe. 


(b) Given that 1 AU=92.9x10° mi and 1 ly = 5.9x10" mi , the two expressions 
together lead to 
lly 


1 AU =92.9x10° mi = (92.9 10° mi)} ———.— 
5.9 x 10° mi 


]-tsrtos ly. 
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LEARN Our results can be further combined to give 1 pc=3.2 ly. From the above 


expression, we readily see that it takes 1.57x10° y, or about 8.3 min, for Sunlight to 
travel a distance of 1 AU to reach the Earth. 


54. (a) Using Appendix D, we have 1 ft = 0.3048 m, | gal = 231 in.*, and 1 in.* = 1.639 x 
10° L. From the latter two items, we find that 1 gal = 3.79 L. Thus, the quantity 460 


ft?/gal becomes 
2 2, 
Aco as) Tea) 41 Sees 
gal 3.28 ft ) (3.79 L 


(b) Also, since 1 m? is equivalent to 1000 L, our result from part (a) becomes 


He ani =[ 2m 1000 


= x J= 2.13 10! me 


c) The inverse of the original quantity is (460 ft?/gal) | =2.17 x 10° gal/ft”. 
g q y g g 


(d) The answer in (c) represents the volume of the paint (in gallons) needed to cover a 
square foot of area. From this, we could also figure the paint thickness [it turns out to be 
about a tenth of a millimeter, as one sees by taking the reciprocal of the answer in part 


(b)]. 


55. (a) The receptacle is a volume of (40 cm)(40 cm)(30 cm) = 48000 cm? = 48 L = 
(48)(16)/11.356 = 67.63 standard bottles, which is a little more than 3 nebuchadnezzars 
(the largest bottle indicated). The remainder, 7.63 standard bottles, is just a little less 
than 1 methuselah. Thus, the answer to part (a) is 3 nebuchadnezzars and 1 methuselah. 


(b) Since 1 methuselah.= 8 standard bottles, then the extra amount is 8 — 7.63 = 0.37 
standard bottle. 


(c) Using the conversion factor 16 standard bottles = 11.356 L, we have 


0.37 standard bottle = (0.37 standard bottle) es = 0.26 L. 
16 standard bottles 


56. The mass of the pig is 3.108 slugs, or (3.108)(14.59) = 45.346 kg. Referring now to 
the corn, a U.S. bushel is 35.238 liters. Thus, a value of | for the corn-hog ratio would 
be equivalent to 35.238/45.346 = 0.7766 in the indicated metric units. Therefore, a value 
of 5.7 for the ratio corresponds to 5.7(0.777) = 4.4 in the indicated metric units. 


57. Two jalapefio peppers have spiciness = 8000 SHU, and this amount multiplied by 400 
(the number of people) is 3.2 x10° SHU, which is roughly ten times the SHU value for a 
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single habanero pepper. More precisely, 10.7 habanero peppers will provide that total 
required SHU value. 


58. In the simplest approach, we set up a ratio for the total increase in horizontal depth x 
(where Ax = 0.05 m is the increase in horizontal depth per step) 


X = Nogeng AX {£7 \(00s m) = 1.2 m. 


However, we can approach this more carefully by noting that if there are N = 4.57/.19 = 
24 rises then under normal circumstances we would expect N — 1 = 23 runs (horizontal 
pieces) in that staircase. This would yield (23)(0.05 m) = 1.15 m, which - to two 
significant figures - agrees with our first result. 


59. The volume of the filled container is 24000 cm? = 24 liters, which (using the 
conversion given in the problem) is equivalent to 50.7 pints (U.S). The expected number 
is therefore in the range from 1317 to 1927 Atlantic oysters. Instead, the number received 
is in the range from 406 to 609 Pacific oysters. This represents a shortage in the range of 
roughly 700 to 1500 oysters (the answer to the problem). Note that the minimum value 
in our answer corresponds to the minimum Atlantic minus the maximum Pacific, and the 
maximum value corresponds to the maximum Atlantic minus the minimum Pacific. 


60. (a) We reduce the stock amount to British teaspoons: 


1 breakfastcup = 2 x 8 x 2 x 2 = 64 teaspoons 
l teacup =8 x 2 x 2 = 32 teaspoons 
6 tablespoons = 6 x 2 x 2 = 24 teaspoons 


1 dessertspoon = 2 teaspoons 


which totals to 122 British teaspoons, or 122 U.S. teaspoons since liquid measure is being 
used. Now with one U.S cup equal to 48 teaspoons, upon dividing 122/48 ~ 2.54, we find 
this amount corresponds to 2.5 U.S. cups plus a remainder of precisely 2 teaspoons. In 
other words, 


122 U.S. teaspoons = 2.5 U.S. cups + 2 U.S. teaspoons. 
(b) For the nettle tops, one-half quart is still one-half quart. 


(c) For the rice, one British tablespoon is 4 British teaspoons which (since dry-goods 
measure is being used) corresponds to 2 U.S. teaspoons. 


(d) A British saltspoon is + British teaspoon which corresponds (since dry-goods 
measure is again being used) to | U.S. teaspoon. 


Chapter 2 


1. The speed (assumed constant) is v = (90 km/h)(1000 m/km) / (3600 s/h) = 25 m/s. 
Thus, in 0.50 s, the car travels a distance d = vt = (25 m/s)(0.50 s) = 13 m. 


2. (a) Using the fact that time = distance/velocity while the velocity is constant, we 
find 
— 73.2 m+73.2 m 


ag 73.2 m 4 232m 
1.22 m/s © 3.05m 


=1.74 m/s. 


(b) Using the fact that distance = vt while the velocity v is constant, we find 


ES (1.22 m/s)(60 s) +(3.05 m/s)(60 s) 


- =2.14 m/s. 
. 120s 


(c) The graphs are shown below (with meters and seconds understood). The first 
consists of two (solid) line segments, the first having a slope of 1.22 and the second 
having a slope of 3.05. The slope of the dashed line represents the average velocity (in 
both graphs). The second graph also consists of two (solid) line segments, having the 
same slopes as before — the main difference (compared to the first graph) being that 
the stage involving higher-speed motion lasts much longer. 


60 84 60 120 


3. THINK This one-dimensional kinematics problem consists of two parts, and we 
are asked to solve for the average velocity and average speed of the car. 


EXPRESS Since the trip consists of two parts, let the displacements during first and 
second parts of the motion be Ax; and Ax2, and the corresponding time intervals be At; 
and Af, respectively. Now, because the problem is one-dimensional and both 
displacements are in the same direction, the total displacement is simply Ax = Ax, + 
Ax», and the total time for the trip is At = At; + Ab. Using the definition of average 
velocity given in Eq. 2-2, we have 
yaa An tay 
Mee I> “NG ENS 
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To find the average speed, we note that during a time Af if the velocity remains a 
positive constant, then the speed is equal to the magnitude of velocity, and the 
distance is equal to the magnitude of displacement, with d =| Ax|=vAt. 


ANALYZE 
(a) During the first part of the motion, the displacement is Av; = 40 km and the time 
taken is 
4 
jc AOI ase 
(30 km/h) 
Similarly, during the second part of the trip the displacement is Ax. = 40 km and the 
time interval is 
40 km 
poe OU A067, 
(60 km/h) 
The total displacement is Ax = Ax; + Av2 = 40 km + 40 km = 80 km, and the total time 
elapsed is At = At, + At) = 2.00 h. Consequently, the average velocity is 


_ Ax _ (80 km) 


Vave = = 40 kiv/h. 
At (2.0 h) 


(b) In this case, the average speed is the same as the magnitude of the average 
velocity: s,,, =40 knv/h. 


(c) The graph of the entire trip, shown below, consists of two contiguous line 
segments, the first having a slope of 30 km/h and connecting the origin to (At;, Ax;) = 
(1.33 h, 40 km) and the second having a slope of 60 km/h and connecting (At), Ax1) 
to (At, Ax) = (2.00 h, 80 km). 


Ax (km) (2.0 h, 80 km) 


; 1 T - At (h) 
“a 2 


From the graphical point of view, the slope of the dashed line drawn from the origin 
to (At, Ax) represents the average velocity. 


LEARN The average velocity is a vector quantity that depends only on the net 
displacement (also a vector) between the starting and ending points. 


4. Average speed, as opposed to average velocity, relates to the total distance, as 
opposed to the net displacement. The distance D up the hill is, of course, the same as 
the distance down the hill, and since the speed is constant (during each stage of the 


25 
motion) we have speed = D/t. Thus, the average speed is 


D,, ale down = 2D 


Lop ay taps dD + D 
v Vaown 


which, after canceling D and plugging in Vyp = 40 km/h and vVdown = 60 km/h, yields 48 
km/h for the average speed. 


5. THINK In this one-dimensional kinematics problem, we’re given the position 
function x(t), and asked to calculate the position and velocity of the object at a later 
time. 


EXPRESS The position function is given as x(t) = (3 m/s)t — (4 m/s’)? + (1 m/s*)P’. 
The position of the object at some instant fo is simply given by x(t). For the time 
interval ¢, <¢<t,, the displacement is Av=x(t,)—x(¢,). Similarly, using Eq. 2-2, 
the average velocity for this time interval is 
= Ax = x(t,)— x(t,) 
MeO Ay t-t 


ANALYZE (a) Plugging in ¢ = 1 s into x(t) yields 
x(1 s) = (3 m/s)(1 s) — (4 m/s°)(1 sy’ + (1 m/s*)(1 s)° = 0. 
(b) With ¢ =2 s we get x(2 s) = (3 m/s)(2 s) — (4 m/s’) (2 s)’+ (1 m/s*)(2 s)>=—2 m. 
(c) With t =3 s we have x (3 s) = (3 m/s)(3 s) — (4 m/s’) (3 s)’+ (1 m/s*)(3 s)>=0 m. 
(d) Similarly, plugging in t = 4 s gives 
x(4 s) = (3 m/s)(4 s) — (4 m/s’)(4 s)° + (1 m/s’) (4.8)? = 12 m. 


(e) The position at t = 0 is x = 0. Thus, the displacement between ¢t = 0 and t=4 s is 
Ax = x(4s)—x(0) =12 m—O0=12 m. 


(f) The position at ¢ = 2s is subtracted from the position at t = 4s to give the 
displacement: Ax =x(4s)—x(2s)=12 m—(—2 m)=14m. Thus, the average velocity 
is 

y= Be A 7 ae 
At 2s 


(g) The position of the object for the interval 0 < ¢ < 4 is plotted below. The straight 
line drawn from the point at (¢, x) = (2 s, —2 m) to (4 s, 12 m) would represent the 
average velocity, answer for part (f). 
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(4s, 12m) 
12 a 
// 


slope=Vayo 7 
& 


a ae or ae . 


(2s, —2m) 


LEARN Our graphical representation illustrates once again that the average velocity 
for a time interval depends only on the net displacement between the starting and 
ending points. 


6. Huber’s speed is 
vo = (200 m)/(6.509 s) =30.72 m/s = 110.6 km/h, 


where we have used the conversion factor | m/s = 3.6 km/h. Since Whittingham beat 
Huber by 19.0 km/h, his speed is vy; = (110.6 km/h + 19.0 km/h) = 129.6 km/h, or 36 
m/s (1 km/h = 0.2778 m/s). Thus, using Eq. 2-2, the time through a distance of 200 m 
for Whittingham is 

Ax 200m 
v, 36 m/s 


At= =5.554s. 


7. Recognizing that the gap between the trains is closing at a constant rate of 60 km/h, 
the total time that elapses before they crash is ¢t = (60 km)/(60 km/h) = 1.0 h. During 
this time, the bird travels a distance of x = vt = (60 km/h)(1.0 h) = 60 km. 


8. The amount of time it takes for each person to move a distance L with speed v, is 


At = L/v,. With each additional person, the depth increases by one body depth d 
(a) The rate of increase of the layer of people is 


dd _ dv, _ (0.25 m)(3.50 m/s) 


RSs = 0.50 m/s 
AE « Eels od 1.75 m 
(b) The amount of time required to reach a depth of D=5.0 mis 
D : 
_P_ 59M _j9, 
R_ 0.50 m/s 


9. Converting to seconds, the running times are ¢; = 147.95 s and tf = 148.15 s, 
respectively. If the runners were equally fast, then 


From this we obtain 
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pa -(2-1] i -(S8-1) L, =0.00135Z, ~1.4m 
t, 


where we set ZL; ~ 1000 m in the last step. Thus, if Z; and Z2 are no different than 
about 1.4 m, then runner | is indeed faster than runner 2. However, if L; is shorter 
than LZ. by more than 1.4 m, then runner 2 would actually be faster. 


10. Let v, be the speed of the wind and v, be the speed of the car. 


(a) Suppose during time interval ¢,, the car moves in the same direction as the wind. 
Then the effective speed of the car is given by v,,, =v, +v,,, and the distance traveled 


Is d=V yr) 
the car moves in the opposite direction of the wind and the effective speed would be 


V2 =V.—V,- The distance traveled is d=v,,,t, =(v,—V,,)t,. The two expressions 


t, =(v. +v,,)¢,. On the other hand, for the return trip during time interval h, 


can be rewritten as 
d d 
v.tv,=— and v,-v,=— 
t, t, 
ae ; 1 d 
Adding the two equations and dividing by two, we obtain v, = —+—|. Thus, 


method 1| gives the car’s speed va in windless situation. 


(b) If method 2 is used, the result would be 


oe ee 2d viv | (%) 
© (@4t,)/2 t+, d d v ‘ ve aa 


Vv. Vey 


The fractional difference is 


2 
Yo 7 Ve -(*| = (0.0240)? =5.76x10%. 
; 


Cc 


11. The values used in the problem statement make it easy to see that the first part of 
the trip (at 100 km/h) takes 1 hour, and the second part (at 40 km/h) also takes 1 hour. 
Expressed in decimal form, the time left is 1.25 hour, and the distance that remains is 
160 km. Thus, a speed v = (160 km)/(1.25 h) = 128 km/h is needed. 


12. (a) Let the fast and the slow cars be separated by a distance d at t = 0. If during the 
time interval ¢=Z/v, =(12.0 m)/(5.0 m/s) = 2.40s in which the slow car has moved 
a distance of L=12.0 m, the fast car moves a distance of vt=d-+JL_ to join the line 
of slow cars, then the shock wave would remain stationary. The condition implies a 
separation of 

d =vt -L=(25 m/s)(2.4s)—12.0 m= 48.0 m. 


(b) Let the initial separation at t=0 be d=96.0m. At a later time ¢, the slow and 
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the fast cars have traveled x=v.t and the fast car joins the line by moving a distance 


d+x. From 
x d+x 
f=-—= 5 
v, y 
we get 
x=—*-d SIDS 1566) 204 0s 


jv D5 Ome —5.00ms 


Ss 


which in turn gives ¢=(24.0 m)/(5.00 m/s) =4.80s. Since the rear of the slow-car 


pack has moved a distance of Ax =x—L=24.0 m—12.0 m=12.0 mdownstream, the 
speed of the rear of the slow-car pack, or equivalently, the speed of the shock wave, is 


Av _12.0m 
t 480s 


(c) Since x>Z, the direction of the shock wave is downstream. 


= 2.50 m/s. 


shock = 


13. (a) Denoting the travel time and distance from San Antonio to Houston as T and D, 
respectively, the average speed is 


_D _ (55 km/h)(7/2) + (90 km/h)(T'/2) 


Save = = 72.5 km/h 
T wh 


which should be rounded to 73 km/h. 
(b) Using the fact that time = distance/speed while the speed is constant, we find 


D D 
oil =p = Spa pa = 83 mh 
55 km/h © 90 km/h 


S 


which should be rounded to 68 km/h. 


(c) The total distance traveled (2D) must not be confused with the net displacement 
(zero). We obtain for the two-way trip 


Saye = a 5 = 70 kin/h. 


avg D x 
72.5 km/h © 68.3 km/h 


(d) Since the net displacement vanishes, the average velocity for the trip in its entirety 
is Zero. 


(e) In asking for a sketch, the problem is allowing the student to arbitrarily set the 
distance D (the intent is not to make the student go to an atlas to look it up); the 
student can just as easily arbitrarily set T instead of D, as will be clear in the following 
discussion. We briefly describe the graph (with kilometers-per-hour understood for 
the slopes): two contiguous line segments, the first having a slope of 55 and 
connecting the origin to (41, x1) = (7/2, 557/2) and the second having a slope of 90 and 
connecting (¢;, x;) to (J, D) where D = (55 + 90)T/2. The average velocity, from the 
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graphical point of view, is the slope of a line drawn from the origin to (J D). The 
graph (not drawn to scale) is depicted below: 


T/2 T 


14. Using the general property “exp(bx) =bexp(bx), we write 


v= oe fyi... + (19f) - f|. 
dt dt t 


If a concern develops about the appearance of an argument of the exponential (—/) 
apparently having units, then an explicit factor of 1/7 where T = 1 second can be 
inserted and carried through the computation (which does not change our answer). 
The result of this differentiation is 


v=16(1 — te‘ 
with ¢ and v in SI units (s and m/s, respectively). We see that this function is zero 
when ¢ = 1 s. Now that we know when it stops, we find out where it stops by 
plugging our result ¢ = 1 into the given function x = 16te’ with x in meters. Therefore, 
we find x = 5.9 m. 
15. We use Eq. 2-4 to solve the problem. 
(a) The velocity of the particle is 


dt dt 


Thus, at t= 1 s, the velocity is v = (-12 + (6)(1)) =-6 m/s. 
(b) Since v < 0, it is moving in the —x direction at t= 1 s. 
(c) At t= 1s, the speed is |v| = 6 m/s. 


(d) For 0 <t <2, |v| decreases until it vanishes. For 2 < t < 3 s, |v| increases from 
zero to the value it had in part (c). Then, |v| is larger than that value for ¢> 3 s. 


(e) Yes, since v smoothly changes from negative values (consider the ¢ = | result) to 
positive (note that as t > + «©, we have v + + o). One can check that v = 0 when 
t=2s. 
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(f) No. In fact, from v = —12 + 6t, we know that v > 0 for ¢>2s. 


16. We use the functional notation x(f), v(¢), and a(t) in this solution, where the latter 
two quantities are obtained by differentiation: 


rep?) —12t and bg —12 
dt dt 


with SI units understood. 
(a) From v(t) = 0 we find it is (momentarily) at rest at t= 0. 
(b) We obtain x(0) = 4.0 m. 


(c) and (d) Requiring x(t) = 0 in the expression x(f) = 4.0 — 6.07 leads to ¢ = +0.82 s 
for the times when the particle can be found passing through the origin. 


(e) We show both the asked-for graph (on the left) as well as the “shifted” graph that 
is relevant to part (f). In both cases, the time axis is given by —3 < ¢ < 3 (SI units 
understood). 

x x 


-100 -100 


(f) We arrived at the graph on the right (shown above) by adding 20¢ to the x(f) 
expression. 


(g) Examining where the slopes of the graphs become zero, it is clear that the shift 
causes the v = 0 point to correspond to a larger value of x (the top of the second curve 
shown in part (e) is higher than that of the first). 


17. We use Eq. 2-2 for average velocity and Eq. 2-4 for instantaneous velocity, and 
work with distances in centimeters and times in seconds. 


(a) We plug into the given equation for x for ¢ = 2.00 s and t = 3.00 s and obtain x2 = 
21.75 cm and x3 = 50.25 cm, respectively. The average velocity during the time 
interval 2.00 <t<3.00s is 
at Ax _ 50.25 cm—21.75 cm 
wee IN 3.00 s —2.00s 
which yields vayg = 28.5 cm/s. 


(b) The instantaneous velocity is v=4= 45t° , which, at time ¢ = 2.00 s, yields v = 
(4.5)(2.00)” = 18.0 cm/s. 
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(c) At t= 3.00 s, the instantaneous velocity is v = (4.5)(3.00)” = 40.5 cm/s. 
(d) At t= 2.50 s, the instantaneous velocity is v = (4.5)(2.50) = 28.1 cm/s. 


(e) Let ¢,, stand for the moment when the particle is midway between x, and x; (that is, 
when the particle is at x, = (x2 + x3)/2 = 36 cm). Therefore, 


x, =9.75 + 15H => t, =2596 
in seconds. Thus, the instantaneous speed at this time is v = 4.5(2.596)* = 30.3 cm/s. 
(f) The answer to part (a) is given by the slope of the straight line between ¢ = 2 and t 
= 3 in this x-vs-t plot. The answers to parts (b), (c), (d), and (e) correspond to the 


slopes of tangent lines (not shown but easily imagined) to the curve at the appropriate 


points. 
x (cm) 


60- 
405 (a) 


20- 


18. (a) Taking derivatives of x(t) = 12° — 2° we obtain the velocity and the 
acceleration functions: 
WA)=24t-6° and a(t)=24- 12 


with length in meters and time in seconds. Plugging in the value ¢ = 3 yields 
x(3) =54 m. 


(b) Similarly, plugging in the value ¢ = 3 yields v(3) = 18 m/s. 

(c) For t= 3, a(3) =—12 m/s”. 

(d) At the maximum x, we must have v = 0; eliminating the ¢ = 0 root, the velocity 
equation reveals ¢ = 24/6 = 4 s for the time of maximum x. Plugging ¢ = 4 into the 
equation for x leads to x = 64 m for the largest x value reached by the particle. 


(e) From (d), we see that the x reaches its maximum at t = 4.0 s. 


(f) A maximum v requires a = 0, which occurs when ¢ = 24/12 = 2.0 s. This, inserted 
into the velocity equation, gives Vmax = 24 m/s. 


(g) From (f), we see that the maximum of v occurs at t = 24/12 =2.0s. 


(h) In part (e), the particle was (momentarily) motionless at t= 4 s. The acceleration at 
that time is readily found to be 24 — 12(4) = —24 m/s. 
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(i) The average velocity is defined by Eq. 2-2, so we see that the values of x at t = 0 
and ¢ = 3 s are needed; these are, respectively, x = 0 and x = 54 m (found in part (a)). 
Thus, 


Vavg — 


19. THINK In this one-dimensional kinematics problem, we’re given the speed of a 
particle at two instants and asked to calculate its average acceleration. 


EXPRESS We represent the initial direction of motion as the +x direction. The 
average acceleration over a time interval ¢, <¢ <1, is given by Eq. 2-7: 


_ Av _ v(t,)—v(t,) 
“Ne At t,-t, 


ANALYZE Let v; = +18 m/s at ¢, =Oand v. = —30 m/s at h = 2.4 s. Using Eq. 2-7 
we find 

_ V(t,)—v(t,) _ (-30 m/s) — (+1 m/s) | 

2 a oa 2.4s—0 7 


20 m/s?. 


LEARN The average acceleration has magnitude 20 m/s” and is in the opposite 
direction to the particle’s initial velocity. This makes sense because the velocity of the 
particle is decreasing over the time interval. With ¢, =0, the velocity of the particle 


as a function of time can be written as 
v=v, tat =(18 m/s)—(20 m/s’)t. 


20. We use the functional notation x(¢), v(t) and a(f) and find the latter two quantities 
by differentiating: 
al: why 
v =—15t° +20 and a = —30t 
t dt 


with SI units understood. These expressions are used in the parts that follow. 


(a) From 0=~—15¢* + 20, we see that the only positive value of ¢ for which the 
particle is (momentarily) stopped is t= V20/15=1.2 s. 


(b) From 0 = — 30t, we find a(0) = 0 (that is, it vanishes at ¢ = 0). 
(c) It is clear that a(t) = — 30¢ is negative for ¢ > 0. 
(d) The acceleration a(t) =— 30f is positive for t< 0. 


(e) The graphs are shown below. SI units are understood. 
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> f 


-30-4 


21. We use Eq. 2-2 (average velocity) and Eq. 2-7 (average acceleration). Regarding 
our coordinate choices, the initial position of the man is taken as the origin and his 
direction of motion during 5 min < ¢ < 10 min is taken to be the positive x direction. 
We also use the fact that Av =vAr' when the velocity is constant during a time 
interval At'. 


(a) The entire interval considered is At = 8 — 2 = 6 min, which is equivalent to 360 s, 
whereas the sub-interval in which he is moving is only At’ =8 -5=3min=180s. 


His position at ¢ = 2 min is x = 0 and his position at ¢ = 8 min is x=vAt'= 
(2.2)(180) =396 m. Therefore, 
_ 396 m— 0 


Vi. =110 m/s. 
360 s 


(b) The man is at rest at t = 2 min and has velocity v = +2.2 m/s at t = 8 min. Thus, 
keeping the answer to 3 significant figures, 


_ 2.2 m/s—0 


ae: = 0.00611 m/s . 

360 s 
(c) Now, the entire interval considered is At = 9 — 3 = 6 min (360 s again), whereas the 
sub-interval in which he is moving is At!’ =9—5=4min=240 s). His position at 
t=3 minis x = 0 and his position at ¢ = 9 min isx=vA?' =(2.2)(240)=528 m. 
Therefore, 


7] = 
Vive = pee ts 1.47 m/s. 

360 s 
(d) The man is at rest at t = 3 min and has velocity v = +2.2 m/s at t = 9 min. 
Consequently, dayg = 2.2/360 = 0.00611 m/s” just as in part (b). 


(e) The horizontal line near the bottom of this 
x-vs-t graph represents the man standing at x = 0 x 
for 0 < ¢t < 300 s and the linearly rising line for 
300 < ¢ < 600 s represents his constant-velocity . 
. ; 500 
motion. The lines represent the answers to part (a) (c) 
and (c) in the sense that their slopes yield those 
results. 


The graph of v-vs-t is not shown here, but would 
consist of two horizontal “steps” (one atv=0Ofor 0 : : 


0 <t< 300s and the next at v = 2.2 m/s for 300 < . 500 
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t < 600 s). The indications of the average accelerations found in parts (b) and (d) 
would be dotted lines connecting the “steps” at the appropriate ¢ values (the slopes of 
the dotted lines representing the values of dayg). 


22. In this solution, we make use of the notation x(¢) for the value of x at a particular ¢. 
The notations v(¢) and a(t) have similar meanings. 


(a) Since the unit of cf’ is that of length, the unit of c must be that of length/time’, or 
m/s” in the SI system. 


(b) Since bf has a unit of length, b must have a unit of length/time’, or m/s’. 
(c) When the particle reaches its maximum (or its minimum) coordinate its velocity is 


zero. Since the velocity is given by v = dx/dt = 2ct — 3bf’, v = 0 occurs for ¢ = 0 and 
for 


_ 2c _ 23.0 m/s") a 
3b 3(2.0m/s*) 


For t = 0, x = x9 = 0 and for t= 1.0 s,x = 1.0 m> Xp. Since we seek the maximum, we 
reject the first root (¢ = 0) and accept the second (t = Is). 


(d) In the first 4 s the particle moves from the origin to x = 1.0 m, turns around, and 
goes back to 

x(4 s) = (3.0 m/s’ )(4.0 s)? — (2.0 m/s*)(4.0 s)? = —80 m. 
The total path length it travels is 1.0 m+ 1.0 m+ 80 m= 82 m. 


(e) Its displacement is Ax = x2 — x;, where x; = 0 and x2 =—80 m. Thus, Ax =—80 m. 
The velocity is given by v = 2ct — 3bf = (6.0 m/s’)t — (6.0 m/s*)r. 
(f) Plugging in ¢ = 1 s, we obtain 
v(1 s) =(6.0 m/s*)(1.0 s) — (6.0 m/s*)(1.0 s)’ =0. 
(g) Similarly, v(2 s) =(6.0 m/s’)(2.0 s) —(6.0 m/s*)(2.0 s)? =-12m/s . 
(h) (3s) =(6.0 m/s’ )(3.0 s)—(6.0 m/s*)(3.0 s)’ =—36 m/s . 
(i) v(4s) =(6.0 m/s*)(4.0 s)—(6.0 m/s*)(4.0 s)? =-72 m/s . 


The acceleration is given by a = dv/dt = 2c — 6b = 6.0 m/s? — (12.0 m/s°)t. 


(j) Plugging in t= 1s, we obtain a(1s)=6.0 m/s* —(12.0 m/s’)(1.0 s) =—6.0 m/s’. 


(k) a(2 s)=6.0 ms? — (12.0 m/s*)(2.0 s) =—18 m/s’. 
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(1) a(3 s) =6.0 m/s? — (12.0 m/s*)(3.0 s) =-30 ms”. 
(m) a(4s)=6.0 m/s” — (12.0 m/s*)(4.0 s) = —42 m/s’. 


23. THINK The electron undergoes a constant acceleration. Given the final speed of 
the electron and the distance it has traveled, we can calculate its acceleration. 


EXPRESS Since the problem involves constant acceleration, the motion of the 
electron can be readily analyzed using the equations given in Table 2-1: 


v=v+at (2-11) 

1 
X—Xy = vot +5 at” (2-15) 
v =v + 2a(x—x,) (2-16) 


The acceleration can be found by solving Eq. 2-16. 


ANALYZE With v, =1.50x10° m/s, v=5.70x10° m/s, xo = 0 and x = 0.010 m, we 
find the average acceleration to be 


ries ee CLS Se aU 
ax 2(0.010 m) 


=1.62x10" m/s’. 


LEARN It is always a good idea to apply other equations in Table 2-1 not used for 
solving the problem as a consistency check. For example, since we now know the 
value of the acceleration, using Eq. 2-11, the time it takes for the electron to reach its 


final speed would be 
Ss, 6 = ) 
Prem vy _ 5.70x10 m/s eed’ M/S _ 3 46x10" s 
a 1.62x10° m/s 


Substituting the value of ¢ into Eq. 2-15, the distance the electron travels is 


=x, bit Sat = 0+(1.5x10° m/s)(3.426x 107 5) +5(.62%10" m/s’ )(3.426x10” s)° 
=0.01 m 


This is what was given in the problem statement. So we know the problem has been 
solved correctly. 


24. In this problem we are given the initial and final speeds, and the displacement, and 
are asked to find the acceleration. We use the constant-acceleration equation given in 
Eq. 2-16, y= vo + 2a(x — x0). 


(a) Given that vy, =0, v=1.6m/s, and Av=5.0um, the acceleration of the spores 
during the launch is 
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ake vv — (6 m/s)” 


= _ = 2.56x10° m/s* = 2.6x10"g 
2x -2(5.0x10° m) 


(b) During the speed-reduction stage, the acceleration is 


ga TM 8-6 ms)’ 


=———___ = -1.28x10° m/s’ =-1.3x10’g 
2x -2(1.0x10° m) 


The negative sign means that the spores are decelerating. 


25. We separate the motion into two parts, and take the direction of motion to be 
positive. In part 1, the vehicle accelerates from rest to its highest speed; we are given 
vo = 0; v = 20 m/s and a = 2.0 m/s’. In part 2, the vehicle decelerates from its highest 
speed to a halt; we are given vp = 20 m/s; v = 0 and a = —1.0 m/s” (negative because 
the acceleration vector points opposite to the direction of motion). 


(a) From Table 2-1, we find ¢, (the duration of part 1) from v = vo + at. In this way, 
20=0+2.01, yields t} = 10 s. We obtain the duration ft) of part 2 from the same 
equation. Thus, 0 = 20 + (—1.0)t: leads to tf = 20 s, and the total is f= t) + =30s. 


(b) For part 1, taking x9 = 0, we use the equation v’ = vo + 2a(x — xo) from Table 2-1 
and find 


Di 29 2 m2 
ea DY _ 20m!s) (0) ca Aes 
2a 2(2.0 m/s”) 


This position is then the initial position for part 2, so that when the same equation is 
used in part 2 we obtain 
> =v) _ (0)? —(20 m/s)” 


x—100 m=~ A 
2a 2(—1.0 m/s” ) 


Thus, the final position is x = 300 m. That this is also the total distance traveled 
should be evident (the vehicle did not "backtrack" or reverse its direction of motion). 


26. The constant-acceleration condition permits the use of Table 2-1. 
(a) Setting v= 0 andxy =Oin v =v, +2a(x—x,), we find 


2 62 
po LH 16.0010? 9 1099 
2a 2 -1.25x10 


Since the muon is slowing, the initial velocity and the acceleration must have opposite 
signs. 


(b) Below are the time plots of the position x and velocity v of the muon from the 
moment it enters the field to the time it stops. The computation in part (a) made no 
reference to ¢, so that other equations from Table 2-1 (such as v=v, + at and 
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x =v,t + tat’) are used in making these plots. 


X (cm) Vv (Mm/s) 
10 


TS 


5.0 


0 T T T 1— f (ns) t (ns) 
40 0 


27. We use v= vo + at, with t = 0 as the instant when the velocity equals +9.6 m/s. 
(a) Since we wish to calculate the velocity for a time before t = 0, we set t=—2.5 s. 
Thus, Eq. 2-11 gives 

v=(9.6 m/s) +@2 m/s’ Aes s)=1.6 m/s. 


(b) Now, t= +2.5 s and we find v = (9.6 m/s) + @ m/s* les s)=18 m/s. 


28. We take + x in the direction of motion, so vp = +24.6 m/s and a =— 4.92 m/s’. We 
also take xp = 0. 


(a) The time to come to a halt is found using Eq. 2-11: 


24, 
o=y dat Ss 72 2 es 008. 
—4.92 m/s 


(b) Although several of the equations in Table 2-1 will yield the result, we choose Eq. 
2-16 (since it does not depend on our answer to part (a)). 


(24.6 m/s) 


2(-4.92 i aa 


0=v+2ax > x= 


(c) Using these results, we plot v,t+4at? (the x graph, shown next, on the left) and 
vo + at (the v graph, on the right) over 0 < t <5 s, with SI units understood. 


x y 
60 


40 
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29. We assume the periods of acceleration (duration ¢,;) and deceleration (duration fy) 
are periods of constant a so that Table 2-1 can be used. Taking the direction of motion 
to be +x then a, = +1.22 m/s’ and ay =—1.22 m/s’. We use SI units so the velocity at f 
= t, 1s v= 305/60 = 5.08 m/s. 


(a) We denote Ax as the distance moved during f,, and use Eq. 2-16: 


2 
v=vyt2aAx => Ax= AO ORD =10.59 m~10.6 m. 
2(1.22 m/s”) 
(b) Using Eq. 2-11, we have 
i VeVi > ceas Ais. 
a, 1.22 m/s 


The deceleration time f2 turns out to be the same so that f) + tf) = 8.33 s. The distances 
traveled during ¢; and f are the same so that they total to 2(10.59 m) = 21.18 m. This 
implies that for a distance of 190 m — 21.18 m = 168.82 m, the elevator is traveling at 
constant velocity. This time of constant velocity motion is 


16882 m 


i= = 3321s. 
5.08 m/s 


Therefore, the total time is 8.33 s+ 33.218 +41.5s. 
30. We choose the positive direction to be that of the initial velocity of the car 
(implying that a < 0 since it is slowing down). We assume the acceleration is constant 


and use Table 2-1. 


(a) Substituting vo = 137 km/h = 38.1 m/s, v = 90 km/h = 25 m/s, and a = —5.2 m/s” 
into v = vo + at, we obtain 


2 ro, 
a 5 m/s SOT 955 
—5.2 m/s 


(b) We take the car to be at x = 0 when the brakes * 
are applied (at time ¢ = 0). Thus, the coordinate of gq 
the car as a function of time is given by 

60 


x =(38 m/s)f + 5(-52 m/s? Jt? 40 


, ; : aS ui 20 
in SI units. This function is plotted from ¢ = 0 to t 


= 2.5 s on the graph to the right. We have not " 
shown the v-vs-t graph here; it is a descending OS 10 15 20 25 
straight line from vo to v. 1(s) 


31. THINK The rocket ship undergoes a constant acceleration from rest, and we want 
to know the time elapsed and the distance traveled when the rocket reaches a certain 
speed. 
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EXPRESS Since the problem involves constant acceleration, the motion of the rocket 
can be readily analyzed using the equations in Table 2-1: 


v=yv, tat (2-11) 
roxy = yt t sat (2-15) 
v =v + 2a(x—-x,) (2-16) 


ANALYZE (a) Given thata =9.8 m/s”, v,=0 and v=0.lc=3.0x10’ m/s, we can 
solve v=v,+at for the time: 
v-v, _ 3.0x10' m/s-0 


seae =3.1x10° s 
a : 


t= 


which is about 1.2 months. So it takes 1.2 months for the rocket to reach a speed of 
0.1c starting from rest with a constant acceleration of 9.8 m/s”. 


(b) To calculate the distance traveled during this time interval, we evaluate 
X =X) +Vott+4tat?, withxo=0and v, =0. The result is 


x => (9.8 m/s’ ) (3.1x10°s)’ =4.6x10" m. 


LEARN In solving parts (a) and (b), we did not use Eq. (2-16):v’ =v, + 2a(x—x,). 
This equation can be used to check our answers. The final velocity based on this 
equation is 


v= vo +2a(x-x,) =J0+2(.8 m/s’)(4.6x10" m—0) =3.0x10’ m/s, 


which is what was given in the problem statement. So we know the problems have 
been solved correctly. 


32. The acceleration is found from Eq. 2-11 (or, suitably interpreted, Eq. 2-7). 


B20 km/h 00 
Av | 600 s/h 
7 14s 


= 202.4 m/s’. 
At 


Qa= 


In terms of the gravitational acceleration g, this is expressed as a multiple of 9.8 m/s” 


as follows: 
aa| 2024 m/s’ \ si 
68m 


33. THINK The car undergoes a constant negative acceleration to avoid impacting a 
barrier. Given its initial speed, we want to know the distance it has traveled and the 
time elapsed prior to the impact. 
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EXPRESS Since the problem involves constant acceleration, the motion of the car 
can be readily analyzed using the equations in Table 2-1: 


v=v+at (2-11) 

1 
X—Xy = vot +5 at” (2-15) 
v =v + 2a(x—x,) (2-16) 


We take xo = 0 and vo = 56.0 km/h = 15.55 m/s to be the initial position and speed of 
the car. Solving Eq. 2-15 with t = 2.00 s gives the acceleration a. Once a is known, the 
speed of the car upon impact can be found by using Eq. 2-11. 


ANALYZE (a) Using Eq. 2-15, we find the acceleration to be 


- 20x =v) _ 2[(24.0 m)—(15.55 zis)200 s)]_ 3.56m/s?, 
t (2.00 s) 


or |a|=3.56 m/s’. The negative sign indicates that the acceleration is opposite to the 
direction of motion of the car; the car is slowing down. 


(b) The speed of the car at the instant of impact is 
v=v, tat =15.55 m/s +(—3.56 m/s”)(2.00 s) = 8.43 m/s 


which can also be converted to 30.3 km/h. 


LEARN In solving parts (a) and (b), we did not use Eq. 1-16. This equation can be 
used as a consistency check. The final velocity based on this equation is 


v=.vo +2a(x—-x,) = 05.55 m/s)” + 2(—3.56 m/s’)(24 m—0) =8.43 m/s, 


which is what was calculated in (b). This indicates that the problems have been solved 
correctly. 


34. Let d be the 220 m distance between the cars at t = 0, and v, be the 20 km/h = 50/9 
m/s speed (corresponding to a passing point of x, = 44.5 m) and v, be the 40 km/h 
=100/9 m/s speed (corresponding to a passing point of x. = 76.6 m) of the red car. 
We have two equations (based on Eq. 2-17): 


1 

d—X,=Vot; + zat where t) = X|/v1 
1 

d—X.=Vot, + > ate where t= xX. /V2 


We simultaneously solve these equations and obtain the following results: 


4] 
(a) The initial velocity of the green car is v, = — 13.9 m/s. or roughly — 50 km/h (the 
negative sign means that it’s along the —x direction). 


(b) The corresponding acceleration of the car is a = — 2.0 m/s” (the negative sign 
means that it’s along the —x direction). 


35. The positions of the cars as a function of time are given by 


1 1 
x,(t) =x. + zat = (-—35.0 m)+ aot 


x,(t) = Xgo +V gf = (270 m) —(20 m/s) 


where we have substituted the velocity and not the speed for the green car. The two 
cars pass each other at t=12.0s when the graphed lines cross. This implies that 


(270 m)—(20 m/s)(12.0 s) = 30 m = (35.0 m) + $4,(12.0 3)? 


which can be solved to givea, = 0.90 m/s’. 


36. (a) Equation 2-15 is used for part 1 of the trip and Eq. 2-18 is used for part 2: 


Ax} = Voi ti + : ayty where a, = 2.25 m/s” and Ax, = “ m 
AX2 = V2 tr — s an ty” where a) = —0.75 m/s” and Ax> = eee fi 


In addition, vo) = v2 = 0. Solving these equations for the times and adding the results 
gives t= t, + ty = 56.68. 


(b) Equation 2-16 is used for part 1 of the trip: 


Vv =(vo1)? + 2ayAx) = 0+ 20.25) = 1013 m’/s” 


which leads to v = 31.8 m/s for the maximum speed. 
37. (a) From the figure, we see that x» =—2.0 m. From Table 2-1, we can apply 
x—x9=vott+ tae 


with ¢ = 1.0 s, and then again with ¢ = 2.0 s. This yields two equations for the two 
unknowns, vo and a: 
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0.0-(-2.0 m)=», (1.0 s)+5a(1.0 s) 


6.0 m—(-2.0 m)=v (2.0 s)+5a(2.0 s)’. 


Solving these simultaneous equations yields the results vp = 0 and a = 4.0 m/s’. 


(b) The fact that the answer is positive tells us that the acceleration vector points in 
the +x direction. 


38. We assume the train accelerates from rest (v,=0 and x,=0) at 
a, =+1.34 m/s until the midway point and then decelerates at a, =—134 m/s” 
until it comes to a stop b = 0¢ at the next station. The velocity at the midpoint is v1, 
which occurs at x; = 806/2 = 403m. 


(a) Equation 2-16 leads to 


vesve + 2am => v= /2(1.34m/s*)(403 m) =32.9 mis. 
(b) The time ¢; for the accelerating stage is (using Eq. 2-15) 


1 4 2(403 m) 
xX, =Vet, tat? => t,=,J-2—+=24.53s. 
2 1.34 m/s 


Since the time interval for the decelerating stage turns out to be the same, we double 
this result and obtain ¢ = 49.1 s for the travel time between stations. 


(c) With a “dead time” of 20 s, we have T= t+ 20 = 69.1 s for the total time between 
start-ups. Thus, Eq. 2-2 gives 
806 m 


Vive = =117 m/s. 
69.1 s 


(d) The graphs for x, v and a as a function of ¢ are shown below. The third graph, a(q), 
consists of three horizontal “steps” — one at 1.34 m/s’ during 0 < t < 24.53 s, and 
the next at -1.34 m/s” during 24.53 s << 49.1 s and the last at zero during the “dead 
time” 49.1 s<t< 69.1 s). 


x (m) v (m/s) 


800 


TD «SE AS) 
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a (m/s”) 


t(s) 


39. (a) We note that va = 12/6 = 2 m/s (with two significant figures understood). 
Therefore, with an initial x value of 20 m, car A will be at x = 28 m when t=4 s. 
This must be the value of x for car B at that time; we use Eq. 2-15: 


28m=(12 m/s)t+ tap wheret=4.0s. 


This yields ag =— 2.5 m/s”. 


(b) The question is: using the value obtained for ag in part (a), are there other values 
of ¢ (besides t = 4 s) such that x, = xg ? The requirement is 


20+ 2t=12t+ 5 ape 


where a,=-—5/2. There are two distinct roots unless the discriminant 


\/ 10° — 2(-20)(ag) is zero. In our case, it is zero — which means there is only one root. 
The cars are side by side only once at t=4s. 


(c) A sketch is shown below. It consists of a straight line (x4) tangent to a parabola (xg) 
at r= 4. 


x (m) 


: *A ae 
2 a 2 a 
ee 
Ss . 
: # | 4 
5 Mi ! | 
| : \ 
/ | 
6 8 10 t ( s) 


(d) We only care about real roots, which means 10° — 2(-20)(ap) >0. If |ap| > 5/2 
then there are no (real) solutions to the equation; the cars are never side by side. 


(ce) Here we have 10° — 2(-20)(ag) >0 => tworealroots. The cars are side by side 
at two different times. 


40. We take the direction of motion as +x, so a = —5.18 m/s’, and we use SI units, so 
vo = 55(1000/3600) = 15.28 m/s. 
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(a) The velocity is constant during the reaction time 7, so the distance traveled during 
it is 
d,. = voT — (15.28 m/s) (0.75 s) = 11.46 m. 


We use Eq. 2-16 (with v = 0) to find the distance d; traveled during braking: 


(15.28 m/s)” 
2(—5.18 m/s”) 


v=v+2ad, > d,= 


which yields d, = 22.53 m. Thus, the total distance is d, + d, = 34.0 m, which means 
that the driver is able to stop in time. And if the driver were to continue at vo, the car 
would enter the intersection in ¢t = (40 m)/(15.28 m/s) = 2.6 s, which is (barely) 
enough time to enter the intersection before the light turns, which many people would 
consider an acceptable situation. 


(b) In this case, the total distance to stop (found in part (a) to be 34 m) is greater than 
the distance to the intersection, so the driver cannot stop without the front end of the 
car being a couple of meters into the intersection. And the time to reach it at constant 
speed is 32/15.28 = 2.1 s, which is too long (the light turns in 1.8 s). The driver is 
caught between a rock and a hard place. 


41. The displacement (Ax) for each train is the “area” in the graph (since the 
displacement is the integral of the velocity). Each area is triangular, and the area of 
a triangle is 1/2(base) x (height). Thus, the (absolute value of the) displacement for 
one train (1/2)(40 m/s)(5 s) = 100 m, and that of the other train is (1/2)(30 m/s)(4 s) = 
60 m. The initial “gap” between the trains was 200 m, and according to our 
displacement computations, the gap has narrowed by 160 m. Thus, the answer is 
200 — 160 = 40 m. 


42. (a) Note that 110 km/h is equivalent to 30.56 m/s. During a two-second interval, 
you travel 61.11 m. The decelerating police car travels (using Eq. 2-15) 51.11 m. In 
light of the fact that the initial “gap” between cars was 25 m, this means the gap has 
narrowed by 10.0 m — that is, to a distance of 15.0 m between cars. 


(b) First, we add 0.4 s to the considerations of part (a). During a 2.4 s interval, you 
travel 73.33 m. The decelerating police car travels (using Eq. 2-15) 58.93 m during 
that time. The initial distance between cars of 25 m has therefore narrowed by 14.4 m. 
Thus, at the start of your braking (call it fo) the gap between the cars is 10.6 m. The 
speed of the police car at fp is 30.56 — 5(2.4) = 18.56 m/s. Collision occurs at time t 
when Xyou = Xpolice (We Choose coordinates such that your position is x = 0 and the 
police car’s position is x = 10.6 m at fo). Eq. 2-15 becomes, for each car: 


Xpotice — 10.6 = 18.56(t ~ fo) — 5 (5)(¢ - to)” 
Xyou = 30.56(¢ — to) — : (5\(t —t)° 


Subtracting equations, we find 


10.6 = (30.56 — 18.56)(t —t) => 0.883s=1—tp. 
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At that time your speed is 30.56 + a(t — to) = 30.56 — 5(0.883) = 26 m/s (or 94 km/h). 


43. In this solution we elect to wait until the last step to convert to SI units. Constant 
acceleration is indicated, so use of Table 2-1 is permitted. We start with Eq. 2-17 and 
denote the train’s initial velocity as v, and the locomotive’s velocity as _v, (which is 
also the final velocity of the train, if the rear-end collision is barely avoided). We note 
that the distance Ax consists of the original gap between them, D, as well as the 
forward distance traveled during this time by the locomotive v,t . Therefore, 


vy,tv, Ax Dt+v et _ es 
= = = 7 


2 t t t 


We now use Eq. 2-11 to eliminate time from the equation. Thus, 


Vv, +V, 


D 
2 ~Q-.,G: = 
Re Kirk 4b 


2: 
a= : fa roti 12888 km/h? 
2(0.676 km) FT h h 


which we convert as follows: 


2 
a = €12888 km/h? ge "\e 7 kk 0.994 m/s? 
km 00 


so that its magnitude is |a| = 0.994 m/s”. A graph is 
shown here for the case where a collision is just 
avoided (x along the vertical axis is in meters and ¢ 
along the horizontal axis is in seconds). The top 800 
(straight) line shows the motion of the locomotive 
and the bottom curve shows the motion of the 
passenger train. 400 


which leads to 


Hence, 


The other case (where the collision is not quite 
avoided) would be similar except that the slope of 


the bottom curve would be greater than that of the 10 "20° 30 
top line at the point where they meet. 


44. We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s” (taking down 
as the —y direction) for the duration of the motion. We are allowed to use Table 2-1 
(with Ay replacing Ax) because this is constant acceleration motion. The ground level 
is taken to correspond to the origin of the y axis. 


(a) Using y=v,t—1+ gt, with y = 0.544 m and t= 0.200 s, we find 
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4 Ut Bl I2 _ 0.544 m + 9.8 m/s*)(0.200s)”/2 


# = 3.70 m/s. 
t 0.200 s 


(b) The velocity at y = 0.544 m is 


v =v) —gt = 3.70 m/s—(9.8 m/s”) (0.200 s) = 1.74 m/s. 


(c) Using v =v —2gy (with different values for y and v than before), we solve for 
the value of y corresponding to maximum height (where v = 0). 


2 2 
cee ESTE 229.6095 m. 
2¢ 2(9.8m/s") 


Thus, the armadillo goes 0.698 — 0.544 = 0.154 m higher. 


45. THINK As the ball travels vertically upward, its motion is under the influence of 
gravitational acceleration. The kinematics is one-dimensional. 


EXPRESS We neglect air resistance for the duration of the motion (between 
“launching” and “landing”), so a = —g = —9.8 m/s” (we take downward to be the —y 
direction). We use the equations in Table 2-1 (with Ay replacing Ax) because this is a 
= constant motion: 


v=v,— at (2-11) 
eee 

Y— Yo = Vol BF (2-15) 

v’ =v) —28(y—-Yo) (2-16) 


We set yo = 0. Upon reaching the maximum height y, the speed of the ball is 
momentarily zero (v = 0). Therefore, we can relate its initial speed vo to y via the 
equation0=v =v, —2gy. The time it takes for the ball to reach maximum height is 
given by v=v,—gt=0, or t=v,/g. Therefore, for the entire trip (from the time it 


leaves the ground until the time it returns to the ground), the total flight time is 
T =2t=2v,/g. 


ANALYZE (a) At the highest point v = 0 and vy, =./2gyv. With y = 50 m, we find 
the initial speed of the ball to be 


vy = \/2gy = /2(9.8 m/s’)(50 m) =31.3 mis. 


(b) Using the result from (a) for vo, the total flight time of the ball is 


real Gee aL 0 
g 9.8 m/s 
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(c) The plots of y, v and a as a function of time are shown below. The acceleration 
graph is a horizontal line at -9.8 m/s’. At t= 3.19 s, y=50 m. 


40 a(m/s 
A 


2) 


6075 Vv 


9.8 


LEARN In calculating the total flight time of the ball, we could have used Eq. 2-15. 
At t=T>0, the ball returns to its original position ( vy =0). Therefore, 


1 2 
y=v,T-—gs! =0 > T=-2 
2 g 


46. Neglect of air resistance justifies setting a = —g =—9.8 m/s” (where down is our —y 
direction) for the duration of the fall. This is constant acceleration motion, and we 
may use Table 2-1 (with Ay replacing Ax). 


(a) Using Eq. 2-16 and taking the negative root (since the final velocity is downward), 
we have 


va- 2 —2gAy =—0-2(9.8 m/s”)(-1700 m) =—183 m/s. 
Its magnitude is therefore 183 m/s. 


(b) No, but it is hard to make a convincing case without more analysis. We estimate 
the mass of a raindrop to be about a gram or less, so that its mass and speed (from part 
(a)) would be less than that of a typical bullet, which is good news. But the fact that 
one is dealing with many raindrops leads us to suspect that this scenario poses an 
unhealthy situation. If we factor in air resistance, the final speed is smaller, of course, 
and we return to the relatively healthy situation with which we are familiar. 


47. THINK The wrench is in free fall with an acceleration a = —g =—9.8 m/s’. 


EXPRESS We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s 
(taking down as the —y direction) for the duration of the fall. This is constant 
acceleration motion, which justifies the use of Table 2-1 (with Ay replacing Ax): 


v=v,-at (2-11) 
Lo 

PN ie Nol  a (2-15) 

v’ =v) —28(y—Yo) (2-16) 


Since the wrench had an initial speed vp = 0, knowing its speed of impact allows us to 
apply Eq. 2-16 to calculate the height from which it was dropped. 
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ANALYZE (a) Using v’ =v, +2aAy, we find the initial height to be 
_vya-v — 0-(-24 m/s)’ 


A 
o oa -2(-9.8 m/s?) 


= 29.4 m. 


So that it fell through a height of 29.4 m. 
(b) Solving v = vo — gt for time, we obtain a flight time of 


v—-v_ O-(-24m/s) 


F 9 Sms? =2.45 s. 


t= 


(c) SI units are used in the graphs, and the initial position is taken as the coordinate 
origin. The acceleration graph is a horizontal line at —9.8 m/s”. 


a(m/ 32 ) 


t(s) 


Vv 


LEARN As the wrench falls, with a=—g <0, its speed increases but its velocity 
becomes more negative, as indicated by the second graph above. 


48. We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a =—g = —9.8 m/s” (taking down 


as the —y direction) for the duration of the fall. This is constant acceleration motion, 
which justifies the use of Table 2-1 (with Ay replacing Ax). 


(a) Noting that Ay = y — yo = —30 m, we apply Eq. 2-15 and the quadratic formula 


(Appendix E) to compute ¢: 
Vea al Ve —2gAy 
& 


1 
Ay = vot > gt" > t= 


which (with vo = —12 m/s since it is downward) leads, upon choosing the positive root 
(so that t > 0), to the result: 


~12 m/s + (12 m/s)? —2(9.8 m/s?)\(—30 m) 
t= = 1.54 Ss 


9.8 m/s* 


(b) Enough information is now known that any of the equations in Table 2-1 can be 
used to obtain v; however, the one equation that does not use our result from part (a) 


is Eq. 2-16: 
v= vo —2gAy =271 m/s 
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where the positive root has been chosen in order to give speed (which is the 
magnitude of the velocity vector). 


49. THINK In this problem a package is dropped from a hot-air balloon which is 
ascending vertically upward. We analyze the motion of the package under the 
influence of gravity. 


EXPRESS We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s” 
(taking down as the —y direction) for the duration of the motion. This allows us to use 
Table 2-1 (with Ay replacing Ax): 


v=v, —gt (2-11) 
1» 

ae a aS (2-15) 

v= vy —2g(y-Yo) (2-16) 


We place the coordinate origin on the ground and note that the initial velocity of the 
package is the same as the velocity of the balloon, vo = +12 m/s and that its initial 
coordinate is yo = +80 m. The time it takes for the package to hit the ground can be 
found by solving Eq. 2-15 with y = 0. 


ANALYZE (a) We solve 0=y=y,+\t—A4gt° for time using the quadratic 
formula (choosing the positive root to yield a positive value for 2): 


yt ivitig, 12ms+ joe m/s)? + 2(9.8 m/s*)(80 m) 
t= = 


g 9.8 m/s? 


=5.45s. 


(b) The speed of the package when it hits the ground can be calculated using Eq. 2-11. 
The result is 


v=v, — gt =12 m/s—(9.8 m/s’ )(5.447 s) = 41.38 m/s. 


Its final speed is 41.38 m/s. 


LEARN Our answers can be readily verified by using Eq. 2-16 which was not used in 
either (a) or (b). The equation leads to 


v=— vy —22(y-y) = Ja2 m/s)’ —2(9.8 m/s” )(0—80 m) =-41.38 m/s 
which agrees with that calculated in (b). 


50. The y coordinate of Apple 1 obeys y — yor = — ; gt where y = 0 when t= 2.0. 


This allows us to solve for yo1, and we find yo; = 19.6 m. 


The graph for the coordinate of Apple 2 (which is thrown apparently at ¢ = 1.0 s with 
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velocity v2) is 


Y—Yo2 = vot - 1.0) - $ g(t 1.0) 


where Vo2 = Yo: = 19.6 m and where y = 0 when ¢ = 2.25 s. Thus, we obtain |v,| = 9.6 
m/s, approximately. 


51. (a) With upward chosen as the +y direction, we use Eq. 2-11 to find the initial 
velocity of the package: 


v=votat => 0=v.—(9.8 m/s*)(2.0s) 
which leads to vo = 19.6 m/s. Now we use Eq. 2-15: 


Ay = (19.6 m/s)(2.0 s) + + (-9.8 m/s?)(2.0 s = 20 m. 


We note that the “2.0 s” in this second computation refers to the time interval 2 < t< 4 
in the graph (whereas the “2.0 s” in the first computation referred to the 0 < ¢< 2 time 
interval shown in the graph). 


(b) In our computation for part (b), the time interval (“6.0 s”) refers to the 2<t<8 
portion of the graph: 


Ay = (19.6 m/s)(6.0 s) + + (-9.8 m/s”)(6.0 s)”~-59 m, 
or |Ay|=59 m. 


52. The full extent of the bolt’s fall is given by 


where y — yo = —90 m (if upward is chosen as the positive y direction). Thus the time 
for the full fall is found to be t = 4.29 s. The first 80% of its free-fall distance is given 
by -72 =—g1’/2, which requires time t = 3.83 s. 


(a) Thus, the final 20% of its fall takes t— t= 0.45 s. 

(b) We can find that speed using v=—gt. Therefore, |v| = 38 m/s, approximately. 

(c) Similarly, Ving =-gt => |Vfinail = 42 m/s. 

53. THINK This problem involves two objects: a key dropped from a bridge, and a 
boat moving at a constant speed. We look for conditions such that the key will fall 
into the boat. 

EXPRESS The speed of the boat is constant, given by v, = d/t, where d is the distance 


of the boat from the bridge when the key is dropped (12 m) and f is the time the key 
takes in falling. 
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To calculate ¢, we take the time to be zero at the instant the key is dropped, we 
compute the time ¢ when y= Ousing y=y, +t —4 97, with y,=45m. Once ris 
known, the speed of the boat can be readily calculated. 

ANALYZE Since the initial velocity of the key is zero, the coordinate of the key is 


given by y, =4 gf. Thus, the time it takes for the key to drop into the boat is 


ree elie GSE ed 
g 9.8 m/s 


12m 
3.03 s 


Therefore, the speed of the boat is_v, = = 4.0 m/s. 


LEARN From the general expression v, ea . , we see that 


LS ay ee 
t V2)0/8 2¥o 


v, ~1/./y, . This agrees with our intuition that the lower the height from which the 
key is dropped, the greater the speed of the boat in order to catch it. 


54. (a) We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s” (taking 
down as the —y direction) for the duration of the motion. We are allowed to use Eq. 
2-15 (with Ay replacing Ax) because this is constant acceleration motion. We use 
primed variables (except ¢) with the first stone, which has zero initial velocity, and 
unprimed variables with the second stone (with initial downward velocity —vo, so that 
vo 1s being used for the initial speed). SI units are used throughout. 


Ay' = 0(1)-S2¢ 


Since the problem indicates Ay’ = Ay = -43.9 m, we solve the first equation for ¢ 
(finding ¢ = 2.99 s) and use this result to solve the second equation for the initial speed 
of the second stone: 


43.9 m=(—») (1.99) - $(98 m/s*)(1.99 s) 
which leads to vo = 12.3 m/s. 


(b) The velocity of the stones are given by 
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, d(Ay’) d(Ay) 
vis =—gt, = 7 t-1 
aa se y= »— g(t-I) 
The plot is shown below: 
vis) 95 1 #15 2 25 3 
t (s) 


55. THINK The free-falling moist-clay ball strikes the ground with a non-zero speed, 
and it undergoes deceleration before coming to rest. 
EXPRESS During contact with the ground its average acceleration is given by 


Av : eke ‘ ; é 
Qave = ek where Av is the change in its velocity during contact with the ground and 
t 


avg 
At=20.0x10° sis the duration of contact. Thus, we must first find the velocity of the 
ball just before it hits the ground (y = 0). 


ANALYZE (a) Now, to find the velocity just before contact, we take t = 0 to be when 
it is dropped. Using Eq. 2-16 with y, =15.0 m, we obtain 


v=— |v -22(y-y,) = Jo 2(9.8 m/s” (0-15 m) =—17.15 m/s 


where the negative sign is chosen since the ball is traveling downward at the moment 
of contact. Consequently, the average acceleration during contact with the ground is 


Av _0-(-17.1 m/s) 


a,,,=— = —— = 857 m/s’. 
SAE - 2O0K108 8 


(b) The fact that the result is positive indicates that this acceleration vector points 
upward. 


LEARN Since At is very small, it is not surprising to have a very large acceleration 
to stop the motion of the ball. In later chapters, we shall see that the acceleration is 
directly related to the magnitude and direction of the force exerted by the ground on 
the ball during the course of collision. 


56. We use Eq. 2-16, 
vp = va’ + 2a(yp— ya), 


1 


3 Va. It is then straightforward to solve: 


with a=—9.8 m/s”, yp — ya = 0.40 m, and vg= 
va = 3.0 m/s, approximately. 


57. The average acceleration during contact with the floor is dayg = (v2 — vi) / At, 


D3 


where y; is its velocity just before striking the floor, v2 is its velocity just as it leaves 
the floor, and At is the duration of contact with the floor (12 x 10° S). 


(a) Taking the y axis to be positively upward and placing the origin at the point where 
the ball is dropped, we first find the velocity just before striking the floor, using 


ve =v —2gy. With vo = 0 and y =— 4.00 m, the result is 


v, =—J-2gv =—J-209.8 m/s*)(—4.00 m) =-8.85 m/s 


where the negative root is chosen because the ball is traveling downward. To find the 
velocity just after hitting the floor (as it ascends without air friction to a height of 2.00 


m), we use v =v, —2g(y—y,) with v = 0, y = —2.00 m (it ends up two meters 
below its initial drop height), and yo = — 4.00 m. Therefore, 


v, = 280 — Yo) = ¥2@.8 m/s”) (-2.00 m+ 4.00 m) = 6.26 m/s. 


Consequently, the average acceleration is 


_v, —v, _ 6.26 m/s —(— 8.85 m/s) 
oe At 12.0x10°%s 


= 1.26 x 10° m/s’. 


(b) The positive nature of the result indicates that the acceleration vector points 
upward. In a later chapter, this will be directly related to the magnitude and direction 
of the force exerted by the ground on the ball during the collision. 


58. We choose down as the +y direction and set the coordinate origin at the point 
where it was dropped (which is when we start the clock). We denote the 1.00 s 
duration mentioned in the problem as ¢ — t' where ¢ is the value of time when it lands 
and t’ is one second prior to that. The corresponding distance is y — y’= 0.50h, where y 
denotes the location of the ground. In these terms, y is the same as h, so we have h —y’ 
=0.50h/ or 0.50h = y’. 


(a) We find ¢’ and ¢ from Eq. 2-15 (with vo = 0): 


Plugging in y =h and y'= 0.50h, and dividing these two equations, we obtain 


Bs) See 050 
t 2h/g -.. 


Letting t’= ¢— 1.00 (SI units understood) and cross-multiplying, we find 
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1.00 


t—100=tV050 => t=———— 
1— V0.50 


which yields t= 3.41 s. 
(b) Plugging this result into y= gt? we find h = 57 m. 


(c) In our approach, we did not use the quadratic formula, but we did “choose a root” 
when we assumed (in the last calculation in part (a)) that V0.50 = +0.707 instead 


of 0.707. If we had instead let J0.50 =-0.707 then our answer for t would have 
been roughly 0.6 s, which would imply that ¢’ = t— 1 would equal a negative number 
(indicating a time before it was dropped), which certainly does not fit with the 
physical situation described in the problem. 


59. We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s” (taking down 
as the —y direction) for the duration of the motion. We are allowed to use Table 2-1 
(with Ay replacing Ax) because this is constant acceleration motion. The ground level 
is taken to correspond to the origin of the y-axis. 


(a) The time drop | leaves the nozzle is taken as ¢t = 0 and its time of landing on the 
floor ¢; can be computed from Eq. 2-15, with vo = 0 and y; =—2.00 m. 


pees > t= BEY ee 06305: 
2 g 9.8 m/s 


At that moment, the fourth drop begins to fall, and from the regularity of the dripping 
we conclude that drop 2 leaves the nozzle at ¢t = 0.639/3 = 0.213 s and drop 3 leaves 
the nozzle at ¢ = 2(0.213 s) = 0.426 s. Therefore, the time in free fall (up to the 
moment drop 1 lands) for drop 2 is ft) = t; — 0.213 s = 0.426 s. Its position at the 
moment drop | strikes the floor is 


ne -5 pe -508 m/s?)(0.426 s)? =-0.889 m, 


or about 89 cm below the nozzle. 


(b) The time in free fall (up to the moment drop | lands) for drop 3 is ¢; = t; —0.426 s 
= 0.213 s. Its position at the moment drop | strikes the floor is 


1 , 
V3 mace 


= -5(98 m/s’)(0.213 s)” =—0.222 m, 
or about 22 cm below the nozzle. 


60. To find the “launch” velocity of the rock, we apply Eq. 2-11 to the maximum 
height (where the speed is momentarily zero) 


55 
vay —gt => 0=v, —(9.8m/s*)(2.5s) 


so that vo = 24.5 m/s (with +y up). Now we use Eq. 2-15 to find the height of the 
tower (taking yo = 0 at the ground level) 


Y— yy =Vol + sat’ => y-0=(24.5m/s)(1.5s) - $(98 mvs*)(1.5s)°. 


Thus, we obtain y = 26 m. 


61. We choose down as the +y direction and place the coordinate origin at the top of 
the building (which has height 1). During its fall, the ball passes (with velocity v;) the 
top of the window (which is at y;) at time ¢), and passes the bottom (which is at y2) at 
time f2. We are told y2 — y; = 1.20 m and f& — t; = 0.125 s. Using Eq. 2-15 we have 


»-n1=%0 iGich 1,€ 


which immediately yields 


1.20 m — 4(9.8 m/s?)(0.125s) 
po eee OY) = 8.99 m/s. 
0.125 s 


From this, Eq. 2-16 (with vo = 0) reveals the value of 1: 


_ (8.99 m/s)” | 


OS _ A ii 
1 9(9.8 m/s’) 


ve =2gy, 


It reaches the ground (v3 = H) at t3. Because of the symmetry expressed in the 
problem (“upward flight is a reverse of the fall’’) we know that 3 — f2 = 2.00/2 = 1.00 
s. And this means ¢; — ¢; = 1.00 s + 0.125 s = 1.125 s. Now Eq. 2-15 produces 


1 
¥3-Y, =U - A+ 5 8G - t,)” 


y,— 4.12 m=(8.99 m/s) (1.125 )+508 m/s”) (1.125 s)? 


which yields y3 = H = 20.4 m. 


62. The height reached by the player is y = 0.76 m (where we have taken the origin of 
the y axis at the floor and +y to be upward). 


(a) The initial velocity vo of the player is 


v) = 2g =,/2(9.8 m/s”) (0.76 m) = 3.86 m/s. 


This is a consequence of Eq. 2-16 where velocity v vanishes. As the player reaches y; 
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= 0.76 m—0.15 m= 0.61 m, his speed v; satisfies vo —v; =2gy,, which yields 


v, =v — 2gy, = {3.86 m/s)? — 29.80 m/s”) (0.61 m) =1.71 m/s . 


The time ¢, that the player spends ascending in the top Ay; = 0.15 m of the jump can 
now be found from Eq. 2-17: 


2(0.15 m) 


———— =0.175s 
1.71 m/s + 0 


Ay, =5 (0 +v)t, SiS 


which means that the total time spent in that top 15 cm (both ascending and 
descending) is 2(0.175 s) = 0.35 s = 350 ms. 


(b) The time & when the player reaches a height of 0.15 m is found from Eq. 2-15: 
= = 1 2 = 1 242 
0.15 m=Vt, 5 gt, =(3.86 m/s)t, eee m/s“ )t; , 


which yields (using the quadratic formula, taking the smaller of the two positive roots) 
t2 = 0.041 s = 41 ms, which implies that the total time spent in that bottom 15 cm 
(both ascending and descending) is 2(41 ms) = 82 ms. 


63. The time ¢ the pot spends passing in front of the window of length L = 2.0 m is 

0.25 s each way. We use v for its velocity as it passes the top of the window (going 

up). Then, with a = —g = —9.8 m/s” (taking down to be the —y direction), Eq. 2-18 
yields 

Lad | 

L=vt-~gt => v=—-—-zgt. 

a - o> 


The distance H the pot goes above the top of the window is therefore (using Eq. 2-16 
with the final velocity being zero to indicate the highest point) 


2 
2 (L/t—e0t/2) (2.00 m/0.25s —(9.80 m/s?)(0.25 s)/2 
gee cee a : a UE pales 
2g 2g 2(9.80 m/s’) 


64. The graph shows y = 25 m to be the highest point (where the speed momentarily 
vanishes). The neglect of “air friction” (or whatever passes for that on the distant 
planet) is certainly reasonable due to the symmetry of the graph. 


(a) To find the acceleration due to gravity g, on that planet, we use Eq. 2-15 (with +y 
up) 


y-Y =M+sg,e =. 25 m—0=(0)(2.5s) +g, (2.55) 


so that g, = 8.0 m/s”. 


(b) That same (max) point on the graph can be used to find the initial velocity. 


7, 


(v, +0) (2.5s) 


N|lR 


y= y=S(vy +»)! => 2m-0= 


Therefore, vo = 20 m/s. 


65. The key idea here is that the speed of the head (and the torso as well) at any given 
time can be calculated by finding the area on the graph of the head’s acceleration 
versus time, as shown in Eq. 2-26: 


a between the acceleration aa 
4s _ 
1 0 


and the time axis, from ¢, fo ¢, 


(a) From Fig. 2.15a, we see that the head begins to accelerate from rest (vo = 0) at fo = 
110 ms and reaches a maximum value of 90 m/s? at t; = 160 ms. The area of this 
region is 


area = +(160-110)x10%-(90 m/s”) = 2.25 m/s 


which is equal to v1, the speed at ¢). 


(b) To compute the speed of the torso at t;=160 ms, we divide the area into 4 regions: 
From 0 to 40 ms, region A has zero area. From 40 ms to 100 ms, region B has the 
shape of a triangle with area 


area, = 5 (0.0600 s)(50.0 m/s”) =1.50 m/s. 
From 100 to 120 ms, region C has the shape of a rectangle with area 
area,, = (0.0200 s) (50.0 m/s”) = 1.00 m/s. 
From 110 to 160 ms, region D has the shape of a trapezoid with area 
area, = 5 (0.0400 s) (50.0 + 20.0) m/s? = 1.40 m/s. 


Substituting these values into Eq. 2-26, with vo = 0 then gives 


v, -0=0+1.50 m/s + 1.00 m/s + 1.40 m/s = 3.90 m/s, 
or v, =3.90 m/s. 


66. The key idea here is that the position of an object at any given time can be 
calculated by finding the area on the graph of the object’s velocity versus time, as 
shown in Eq. 2-30: 


eS between the velocity po 
X—-% = 


and the time axis, from f, fo ¢, 


(a) To compute the position of the fist at t = 50 ms, we divide the area in Fig. 2-37 
into two regions. From 0 to 10 ms, region A has the shape of a triangle with area 
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(0.010 s) (2 m/s) = 0.01 m. 


area, = 


NR 


From 10 to 50 ms, region B has the shape of a trapezoid with area 


area, = 5 (0.040 s) (2+ 4) m/s = 0.12 m. 


Substituting these values into Eq. 2-30 with xo = 0 then gives 


x, -0=0+0.01 m+ 0.12 m=0.13 m, 


or x, =0.13 m. 


(b) The speed of the fist reaches a maximum at f,; = 120 ms. From 50 to 90 ms, region 
C has the shape of a trapezoid with area 


area, = 5 (0.040 s) (4+5) m/s =0.18 m. 


From 90 to 120 ms, region D has the shape of a trapezoid with area 


(0.030 s) (5+ 7.5) m/s = 0.19 m. 


area, = 


Ne 


Substituting these values into Eq. 2-30, with x)= 0 then gives 


x, -0=0+0.01 m+ 0.12 m+0.18 m+ 0.19 m= 0.50 m, 


or x,=0.50 m. 
67. The problem is solved using Eq. 2-31: 


ve between the acceleration = 
% _ 
1 0 


and the time axis, from f, fo ¢, 


To compute the speed of the unhelmeted, bare head at t; = 7.0 ms, we divide the area 
under the a vs. t graph into 4 regions: From 0 to 2 ms, region A has the shape of a 
triangle with area 


area, = 5 (0.0020 s) (120 m/s?) = 0.12 m/s. 


From 2 ms to 4 ms, region B has the shape of a trapezoid with area 


area, = 5 (0.0020 s) (120 + 140) m/s* = 0.26 m/s. 
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From 4 to 6 ms, region C has the shape of a trapezoid with area 


1 
area, = 5 (0.0020 s) (140 + 200) m/s* = 0.34 m/s. 
From 6 to 7 ms, region D has the shape of a triangle with area 


area, = (0.0010 s) (200 m/s”) = 0.10 m/s. 


Substituting these values into Eq. 2-31, with vo=0 then gives 
Vinhetmeted = O- 12 m/s + 0.26 m/s + 0.34 m/s +0.10 m/s = 0.82 m/s. 


Carrying out similar calculations for the helmeted head, we have the following 


results: From 0 to 3 ms, region A has the shape of a triangle with area 
area, = 5 (0.0030 s) (40 m/s”) = 0.060 m/s. 


From 3 ms to 4 ms, region B has the shape of a rectangle with area 
area, = (0.0010 s) (40 m/s”) = 0.040 m/s. 
From 4 to 6 ms, region C has the shape of a trapezoid with area 
area, = 5 (0.0020 s) (40 + 80) m/s* = 0.12 m/s. 


From 6 to 7 ms, region D has the shape of a triangle with area 


area, = 5 (0.0010 s) (80 m/s”) = 0.040 m/s. 
Substituting these values into Eq. 2-31, with vo = 0 then gives 
Vietmeted = 9-060 m/s + 0.040 m/s + 0.12 m/s +0.040 m/s = 0.26 m/s. 
Thus, the difference in the speed is 
AV = V netmeted ~ Vhelmeted = 0:82 m/s — 0.26 m/s = 0.56 m/s. 


68. This problem can be solved by noting that velocity can be determined by the 
graphical integration of acceleration versus time. The speed of the tongue of the 
salamander is simply equal to the area under the acceleration curve: 


v =area = sil 0 s)(100 m/s”) + xl 0 s)(100 m/s* +400 m/s”) + 510" s)(400 m/s”) 
=5.0 m/s. 
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69. Since v=dx/dt (Eq. 2-4), then Av = Zedt , which corresponds to the area 
under the v,vs ¢ graph. Dividing the total area A into rectangular (base x height) and 
triangular Dhase x height ( areas, we have 


A = Ay creo + Ay 210 + Ay crer2 = Ab cris 
1 1 
= 5 2108) + (8)(8) + Vap(4) + Oe k (4)(4) 


with SI units understood. In this way, we obtain Ax = 100 m. 


70. To solve this problem, we note that velocity is equal to the time derivative of a 
position function, as well as the time integral of an acceleration function, with the 
integration constant being the initial velocity. Thus, the velocity of particle 1 can be 
written as 


dx, de 


vy, =—+ = —(6.007° +3.00¢ + 2.00) = 12.01 +3.00. 
dt dt 


Similarly, the velocity of particle 2 is 
V, =Vy) + | a,dt = 20.0+ | (-8.00r)dt = 20.0-4.007". 


The condition that v,=¥v, implies 


12.0¢+3.00 =20.0—4.0027 => 4.0027 +12.0f-17.0=0 


which can be solved to give (taking positive root) t=(-3+-/26)/ 2=1.05s. Thus, 


the velocity at this time is_v, = v, =12.0(1.05)+3.00 =15.6 m/s. 


71. (a) The derivative (with respect to time) of the given expression for x yields the 
“velocity” of the spot: 


u(=9- 2° 
with 3 significant figures understood. It is easy to see that v = 0 when t= 2.00 s. 


(b) At t=2 s, x = 9(2) — 4(2)° = 12. Thus, the location of the spot when v = 0 is 12.0 
cm from left edge of screen. 


(c) The derivative of the velocity is a = — >t, which gives an acceleration of 


—9.00 cm/m’ (negative sign indicating leftward) when the spot is 12 cm from the 
left edge of screen. 


(d) Since v > 0 for times less than ¢ = 2 s, then the spot had been moving rightward. 
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(e) As implied by our answer to part (c), it moves leftward for times immediately after 
t=2-s. In fact, the expression found in part (a) guarantees that for all t > 2, v < 0 
(that is, until the clock is “reset” by reaching an edge). 


(f) As the discussion in part (e) shows, the edge that it reaches at some ¢ > 2 s cannot 
be the right edge; it is the left edge (x = 0). Solving the expression given in the 
problem statement (with x = 0) for positive ¢ yields the answer: the spot reaches the 
left edge at t= \/12 s ~3.46s. 


72. We adopt the convention frequently used in the text: that "up" is the positive y 
direction. 


(a) At the highest point in the trajectory v = 0. Thus, with t= 1.60 s, the equation 
v= vo — gt yields vo = 15.7 m/s. 
(b) One equation that is not dependent on our result from part (a) is y — yo = vt + set’; 


this readily gives Vmax — Yo = 12.5 m for the highest ("max") point measured relative to 
where it started (the top of the building). 


(c) Now we use our result from part (a) and plug into y — yo = vot + tet with ¢ = 6.00 
s and y = 0 (the ground level). Thus, we have 


0 — yo = (15.68 m/s)(6.00 s) — 5 (9.8 m/s)(6.00 s)’. 


Therefore, vo (the height of the building) is equal to 82.3 m. 


73. We denote the required time as ¢, assuming the light turns green when the clock 
reads zero. By this time, the distances traveled by the two vehicles must be the same. 


(a) Denoting the acceleration of the automobile as a and the (constant) speed of the 
truck as v then 
rk -bg. 


pa 2Y 2(9:5 =) ne 
a 2.2m/s 


which leads to 


Therefore, 
Ax = vt =(9.5 m/s)(8.6s) =82 m. 


(b) The speed of the car at that moment is 
Vege = at = (2.2 m/s”) (8.68) =19 mis . 


74. If the plane (with velocity v) maintains its present course, and if the terrain 
continues its upward slope of 4.3°, then the plane will strike the ground after traveling 
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h — 35m 


= = = 4655 m= 0.465 km. 
tan@ tan 4.3° 


This corresponds to a time of flight found from Eq. 2-2 (with v = Vayg since it is 
constant) 
Ax _ 0.465 km 


~"y  1300kmn/h 


= 0.000358 h~ 1.3 s. 


This, then, estimates the time available to the pilot to make his correction. 


75. We denote ¢, as the reaction time and ¢, as the braking time. The motion during 1, 
is of the constant-velocity (call it vo) type. Then the position of the car is given by 


1 
X=Vol, + Vol, + zu 


where vo is the initial velocity and a is the acceleration (which we expect to be 
negative-valued since we are taking the velocity in the positive direction and we know 
the car is decelerating). After the brakes are applied the velocity of the car is given by 
v = vo + aty. Using this equation, with v = 0, we eliminate ¢, from the first equation 
and obtain 


v ly ly 
PSN Sek ee pe 
a a 20 
We write this equation for each of the initial velocities: 
lv lv 
% =Vol, Ts Xp =Vyt, ——— 
2 2 


Solving these equations simultaneously for ¢, and a we get 


2 2 
— Vor Voi%2 
aera! 9 err 

VorYo2 Reg2 — Yor 


and 


2 2 
1 Vo9¥o1 — VorYon 


a = 
2 VqX1 — VoiXq 


(a) Substituting x; = 56.7 m, vo, = 80.5 km/h = 22.4 m/s, x. = 24.4 m and voz = 48.3 
km/h = 13.4 m/s, we find 


ghee VooX, —VopX _ (13.4 m/s)?(56.7 m)—-(22.4 m/s)’(24.4 m) 
"Vo Vo(M%2 —V%) (22.4 m/s)(13.4 m/s)(13.4 m/s—22.4 m/s) 
=0.74 s. 


(b) Similarly, substituting x; = 56.7 m, voi = 80.5 km/h = 22.4 m/s, x2. = 24.4 m, and 
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Vo2 = 48.3 km/h = 13.4 m/s gives 


1 VopVo1 —YorMoo _ 1 (13.4 m/s)(22.4 m/s)” — (22.4 m/s)(13.4 m/s)” 
OS eee ee 2 (13.4 m/s)(56.7 m) —(22.4 m/s)(24.4 m) 
=—6.2 m/s’. 


The magnitude of the deceleration is therefore 6.2 m/s”. Although rounded-off values 
are displayed in the above substitutions, what we have input into our calculators are 


the “exact” values (such as v,, =*% m/s). 


76. (a) A constant velocity is equal to the ratio of displacement to elapsed time. Thus, 
for the vehicle to be traveling at a constant speed v, over a distance D,,, the time 


delay should be t= D,,/v,. 


(b) The time required for the car to accelerate from rest to a cruising speed v, is 
t, =v,/a. During this time interval, the distance traveled is Ax, = at; /2=v’,/2a. 
The car then moves at a constant speed v, over a distance D,,—Ax,—d to reach 
intersection 2, and the time elapsed is t¢, =(D,, —Ax, —d)/v,,. Thus, the time delay at 
intersection 2 should be set to 


Dyn hyd ve, Pix, /2a)—d 


Vv, a Vv, 


Vv 
be Sh Pha ag 


total 


a 

lv, D,-d 
Da V, 

77. THINK The speed of the rod changes due to a nonzero acceleration. 

EXPRESS Since the problem involves constant acceleration, the motion of the rod 


can be readily analyzed using the equations given in Table 2-1. We take +x to be in the 
direction of motion, so 


pe IB kan/h uy mtn e167 m/s 


600 s/h 


and a > 0. The location where the rod starts from rest (vp = 0) is taken to be xo = 0. 


ANALYZE (a) Using Eq. 2-7, we find the average acceleration to be 


s AVS VE Vy, 16.7 mis 0 2 
“E At t-t,  5.4s—0 


(b) Assuming constant acceleration a=a,,, =3.09 m/s’, the total distance traveled 


during the 5.4-s time interval is 
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1 1 
ee + Vb + at” = 0+0+-G.09 m/s’)(5.4s)? =45 m 
(c) Using Eq. 2-15, the time required to travel a distance of x = 250 m is: 


2(250 
fe oa? Se fe 2207) i955 
Z a 3.1 m/s 


LEARN The displacement of the rod as a function of time can be written as 


x(t) = 503.09 m/s’ )t’. Note that we could have chosen Eq. 2-17 to solve for (b): 


xe $(% tv)ts $(16.7 m/s)(5.4s)=45 m. 


78. We take the moment of applying brakes to be t = 0. The deceleration is constant so 
that Table 2-1 can be used. Our primed variables (such as v, = 72 km/h = 20 m/s) refer 
to one train (moving in the +x direction and located at the origin when ¢ = 0) and 
unprimed variables refer to the other (moving in the —x direction and located at xo = 
+950 m when ¢ = 0). We note that the acceleration vector of the unprimed train points 
in the positive direction, even though the train is slowing down; its initial velocity is 
Vo = —144 km/h = -40 m/s. Since the primed train has the lower initial speed, it should 
stop sooner than the other train would (were it not for the collision). Using Eq 2-16, it 
should stop (meaning v’=0) at 


x= ; =— = 200m. 
2a —2 m/s 


The speed of the other train, when it reaches that location, is 


v= vi + 2adx = ,|(—40 mis)’ + 2(1.0 m/s?) (200 m — 950 m) 


=10 m/s 


using Eq 2-16 again. Specifically, its velocity at that moment would be —10 m/s since 
it is still traveling in the —x direction when it crashes. If the computation of v had 
failed (meaning that a negative number would have been inside the square root) then 
we would have looked at the possibility that there was no collision and examined how 
far apart they finally were. A concern that can be brought up is whether the primed 
train collides before it comes to rest; this can be studied by computing the time it 
stops (Eq. 2-11 yields t = 20 s) and seeing where the unprimed train is at that moment 
(Eq. 2-18 yields x = 350 m, still a good distance away from contact). 


79. The y coordinate of Piton 1 obeys y — yor = — ; gt where y = 0 when ¢ = 3.0s. 


This allows us to solve for yo1, and we find yo; = 44.1 m. The graph for the coordinate 
of Piton 2 (which is thrown apparently at ¢= 1.0 s with velocity v,) is 
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Y—Yor = vilt-1.0) — $ g (t- 1.0 


where yvo2 = yo. + 10 = 54.1 m and where (again) y = 0 when ¢ = 3.0 s. Thus we 
obtain |v,| = 17 m/s, approximately. 


80. We take +x in the direction of motion. We use subscripts 1 and 2 for the data. Thus, 
vy, = +30 m/s, v2 = +50 m/s, and x2 — x; = +160 m. 


(a) Using these subscripts, Eq. 2-16 leads to 


2; 2 2 2 
pe ETM _ GO mis)? = BOM)? 59 > 
2(x, — %) 2(160 m) 


(b) We find the time interval corresponding to the displacement x2 — x, using Eq. 2-17: 


; , 202-4) _ 2(160 m) pine 
2 Ty ty, © 30m/s+50m/s 


(c) Since the train is at rest (vo = 0) when the clock starts, we find the value of ¢; from 
Eq. 2-11: 
30 m/s 


5.0m/s?_ oe 


V¥,=yta > = 


(d) The coordinate origin is taken to be the location at which the train was initially at 
rest (so x» = 0). Thus, we are asked to find the value of x;. Although any of several 
equations could be used, we choose Eq. 2-17: 


%=5(v% + %)4 =5(30m/s)(6.05)=90 m, 


(e) The graphs are shown below, with SI units understood. 
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81. THINK The particle undergoes a non-constant acceleration along the +x-axis. An 
integration is required to calculate velocity. 


EXPRESS With a non-constant acceleration a(t)=dv/dt, the velocity of the 
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ul . 5 
particle at time ¢, is given by Eq. 2-27:v, =v, +( a(t)dt , where vo is the velocity at 
ty 
time fp. In our situation, we have a=5.0t. In addition, we also know that 


vy, =17 m/s at t, =2.0s. 


ANALYZE Integrating (from ¢ = 2 s to variable t = 4 s) the acceleration to get the 
velocity and using the values given in the problem, leads to 


vert] adt=v,+[ (S.0t)dt =v + 5 5.0N0 ~2)=17+ 5 (5.0)(4- 2) =47 mis. 
LEARN The velocity of the particle as a function of ¢ is 


V(t) = Vo +5 6.010 —)=17+ $5.00 —4) =7+2.50 
in SI units (m/s). Since the acceleration is linear in t, we expect the velocity to be 
quadratic in ¢, and the displacement to be cubic in ¢. 
82. The velocity v at t = 6 (SI units and two significant figures understood) is 
Vie +f. adt. A quick way to implement this is to recall the area of a triangle G 
base x height). The result is v = 7 m/s + 32 m/s = 39 m/s. 


83. The object, once it is dropped (vo = 0) is in free fall (a = —g = —9.8 m/s” if we take 
down as the —y direction), and we use Eq. 2-15 repeatedly. 


(a) The (positive) distance D from the lower dot to the mark corresponding to a 


certain reaction time ¢ is given by Av=—-D=-—igt?, or D = gt/2. Thus, 


fort, =50.0 ms , 
G8 m/s’ K.0x 102 sh) 
D,= 5 = 0.0123 m= 1.23 cm. 
(9.8m/s?) (100x10%s) 
(b) For t;=100 ms, D, =——————~-—————-. = 0.049 m= 4D... 
2 
(9.8m/s’ ) (150x10%s) 
(c) For #3 =150 ms, D, =—————~-———————-. = 0.1 1m=9D.. 
2 
(9.8m/s?) (200x107s) 
(d) For t4= 200 ms, D, = = 0.196m=16D.. 


2 


_ Gs m/s” HEso x 10° sA 


(e) For t4 =250 ms, D, 5 = 0.306 m= 25D,. 
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84. We take the direction of motion as +x, take x) = 0 and use SI units, so v = 
1600(1000/3600) = 444 m/s. 


(a) Equation 2-11 gives 444 = a(1.8) or a = 247 m/s”. We express this as a multiple of 
q g p p 


g by setting up a ratio: 
247 m/s” 
o-[ me Sae g=25g. 
(b) Equation 2-17 readily yields 


x= 5(vy + v) t= (444 mls)(1.85) =400 m. 


85. Let D be the distance up the hill. Then 
total distance traveled 2D 


average speed = total time of travel = D i D ~ 25 km/h. 
20 km/h = =35 km/h 


86. We obtain the velocity by integration of the acceleration: 


v-v =| (6.1-1.20")at'. 


Lengths are in meters and times are in seconds. The student is encouraged to look at 
the discussion in Section 2-7 to better understand the manipulations here. 


(a) The result of the above calculation is v =v, +6.1t—0.62f°, where the problem 


states that vo = 2.7 m/s. The maximum of this function is found by knowing when its 
derivative (the acceleration) is zero (a = 0 when ¢ = 6.1/1.2 = 5.1 s) and plugging that 
value of ¢ into the velocity equation above. Thus, we find v=18 m/s. 


(b) We integrate again to find x as a function of ¢: 


xx) =| vdt' =f (y) +6.11-0.60")adt’ = vyt 43.050? -0.21°. 


With x9 = 7.3 m, we obtain x = 83 m for ¢ = 6. This is the correct answer, but one has 
the right to worry that it might not be; after all, the problem asks for the total distance 
traveled (and x — x is just the displacement). If the cyclist backtracked, then his total 
distance would be greater than his displacement. Thus, we might ask, "did he 
backtrack?" To do so would require that his velocity be (momentarily) zero at some 
point (as he reversed his direction of motion). We could solve the above quadratic 
equation for velocity, for a positive value of t where v = 0; if we did, we would find 
that at ¢ = 10.6 s, a reversal does indeed happen. However, in the time interval we are 
concemed with in our problem (0 < ¢ < 6s), there is no reversal and the displacement 
is the same as the total distance traveled. 


87. THINK In this problem we’re given two different speeds, and asked to find the 
difference in their travel times. 
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EXPRESS The time is takes to travel a distance d with a speed vy; is t, =d/v,. 
Similarly, with a speed v2 the time would be t, =d/v,. The two speeds in this 
problem are 


oss mies anny SOA Seas 
3600 s/h 
c= OS rite (68 Uh) oe 99 Osan 
3600 s/h 
ANALYZE With d=700 km=7.0x10° m, the time difference between the two is 
At=t, —t,=d uae =(7.0x10° m) ; : = 4383 s 
— 24.58m/s 29.05 m/s 


= 73 min 
or about 1.2 h. 


LEARN The travel time was reduced from 7.9 h to 6.9 h. Driving at higher speed 
(within the legal limit) reduces travel time. 


88. The acceleration is constant and we may use the equations in Table 2-1. 
(a) Taking the first point as coordinate origin and time to be zero when the car is there, 
we apply Eq. 2-17: 


(15.0 m/s + v,) (6.008). 


ws (vew)t=5 


With x = 60.0 m (which takes the direction of motion as the +x direction) we solve for 
the initial velocity: vo = 5.00 m/s. 


(b) Substituting v = 15.0 m/s, vo = 5.00 m/s, and ¢ = 6.00 s into a = (v — vo)/t (Eq. 2-11), 
we find a = 1.67 m/s’. 


(c) Substituting v=0 in v7 =v +2ax and solving for x, we obtain 


2 2 
ee Mi. _ 8.00 mis)? _ 750m, 
2a 2(1.67 m/s’) 


or |x| =7.50m. 


(d) The graphs require computing the time when v = 0, in which case, we use v = vo + 
at'= 0. Thus, 
»_ Vy _ —5.00 m/s _ 
a 1.67 m/s” 


indicates the moment the car was at rest. SI units are understood. 
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89. THINK In this problem we explore the connection between the maximum height 
an object reaches under the influence of gravity and the total amount of time it stays 
in air. 


EXPRESS Neglecting air resistance and setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s” (taking down as 
the —y direction) for the duration of the motion, we analyze the motion of the ball 
using Table 2-1 (with Ay replacing Ax). We set yo = 0. Upon reaching the maximum 
height H, the speed of the ball is momentarily zero (v = 0). Therefore, we can relate its 
initial speed vo to H via the equation 


O=v =v -2e9H => v,=,/2eH. 


The time it takes for the ball to reach maximum height is given by v=v, —gt=0, or 
t=v,/g=/2H/g. 


ANALYZE If we want the ball to spend twice as much time in air as before, 1.e., 
t'=2t, then the new maximum height H’ it must reach is such that ¢’/=./2H'/g. 
Solving for H’ we obtain 


, 1 12 1 2 1 2 
H' =— et” =— ¢(2t) =4| — of |=4H. 
58 5 8 ) [se 


LEARN Since H ~?’, doubling ¢ means that H must increase fourfold. Note also 
that for ¢’ =2r, the initial speed must be twice the original speed: vj, =2v,. 


90. (a) Using the fact that the area of a triangle is 4 (base) (height) (and the fact that 


the integral corresponds to the area under the curve) we find, from ¢ = 0 through ¢ = 5 
s, the integral of v with respect to ¢ is 15 m. Since we are told that x» = 0 then we 
conclude that x = 15 m whent=5.0s. 


(b) We see directly from the graph that v = 2.0 m/s when t= 5.0 s. 


(c) Since a = dv/dt = slope of the graph, we find that the acceleration during the 
interval 4 < t < 6 is uniformly equal to —2.0 m/s’. 


(d) Thinking of x(¢) in terms of accumulated area (on the graph), we note that x(1) = 1 
m; using this and the value found in part (a), Eq. 2-2 produces 


x (m) 
1200 
1000 
800 
600 
400 


200 
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_ x(5)- x) _ 15m-1 


ne m= 3.5 mis. 
5-1 4s 


(e) From Eq. 2-7 and the values v(t) we read directly from the graph, we find 


2 v(5) — v1) _ 2 m/s—2 m/s 7 


0. 
os a=] 4s 


91. Taking the ty direction downward and yo = 0, we have y=v,t+4gt?, which 
(with vo = 0) yields t=./2y/g. 


2(50 m) 
9.8 m/s” 


(a) For this part of the motion, y; = 50m so that ¢, = 


(b) For this next part of the motion, we note that the total displacement is y2 = 100 m. 
Therefore, the total time is 


The difference between this and the answer to part (a) is the time required to fall 
through that second 50 m distance: At=t, -t,=4.5s—3.2s=1.3s. 


92. Direction of +x is implicit in the problem statement. The initial position (when the 
clock starts) is x9 = 0 (where vo = 0), the end of the speeding-up motion occurs at x; = 
1100/2 = 550 m, and the subway train comes to a halt (v2 = 0) at x2 = 1100 m. 


(a) Using Eq. 2-15, the subway train reaches x; at 


Z 2(550 m 
t, =.= = ( ”) 3035. 
a, 1.2 m/s 
The time interval t — f; turns out to be the same value (most easily seen using Eq. 
2-18 so the total time is % = 2(30.3) = 60.6 s. 


(b) Its maximum speed occurs at ¢; and equals v, =v, + at, =363 m/s. 


(c) The graphs are shown below: 


v (m/s) a (m/s’) 


1.5 
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93. We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s? (taking down 
as the —y direction) for the duration of the stone’s motion. We are allowed to use Table 
2-1 (with Ax replaced by y) because the ball has constant acceleration motion (and we 
choose yo = 0). 


(a) We apply Eq. 2-16 to both measurements, with SI units understood. 


l 2 
ve=Ve —22y, => >) +2¢(y,+3)=v% 


Vv, =v -2gy, > v+2gv,=V% 


We equate the two expressions that each equal v, and obtain 


Ly? 4 2g7,+2¢hQ»? +22, => 2g BQ? v 
which yields v= roe 8.85 m/s. 


(b) An object moving upward at A with speed v = 8.85 m/s will reach a maximum 
height y — yy = v’/2g = 4.00 m above point A (this is again a consequence of Eq. 2-16, 
now with the “final” velocity set to zero to indicate the highest point). Thus, the top of 
its motion is 1.00 m above point B. 


94. We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s” (taking down 
as the —y direction) for the duration of the motion. We are allowed to use Table 2-1 
(with Ay replacing Ax) because this is constant acceleration motion. The ground level 
is taken to correspond to the origin of the y-axis. The total time of fall can be 
computed from Eq. 2-15 (using the quadratic formula). 


Vek Vo — 2gAy 


& 


1 
Ay = vot — 5 gt” > t= 


with the positive root chosen. With y = 0, vo = 0, and yo = h = 60 m, we obtain 


pi 
pe NZeh s Ph a5: 
& & 


Thus, “1.2 s earlier” means we are examining where the rock is at ¢ = 2.3 s: 
| 2 
yh =yg(2 8), B(29 s) => y=34m 


where we again use the fact that = 60 m and vo = 0. 


95. THINK This problem involves analyzing a plot describing the position of an 
iceboat as function of time. The boat has a nonzero acceleration due to the wind. 
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EXPRESS Since we are told that the acceleration of the boat is constant, the 
equations of Table 2-1 can be applied. However, the challenge here is that vo, v, and a 
are not explicitly given. Our strategy to deduce these values is to apply the kinematic 


equation x—x, =V,f++at? to a variety of points on the graph and solve for the 
unknowns from the simultaneous equations. 


ANALYZE (a) From the graph, we pick two points on the curve: 
(t,x) =(2.0s,16 m) and (3.0s,27 m). The corresponding simultaneous equations 
are 


1 
16 m—0=10(2.0s) + 5 a(2.0 s)’ 


1 
27 m—0=w(3.0s)+ 5 a(3.0 s) 


Solving the equations lead to the values vp = 6.0 m/s and a = 2.0 m/s”. 


(b) From Table 2-1, 
1 1 
(a= jar => 27m-0=v3.0s)— 5 (2.0 m/s*)(3.0 s)° 


which leads to v= 12 m/s. 


(c) Assuming the wind continues during 3.0 < ¢ < 6.0, we apply x — xo = vot + Sat’ to 
this interval (where vo = 12.0 m/s from part (b)) to obtain 


1 
Ax = (12.0 m/s)(3.0s) + 5 (2.0 m/s*)(3.0 s)° = 45 m. 


LEARN By using the results obtained in (a), the position and velocity of the iceboat 
as a function of time can be written as 


x(t) =(6.0 m/s)t + 5(2.0 m/s”)t? and v(t) =(6.0 m/s) + (2.0 m/s”)¢. 


One can readily verify that the same answers are obtained for (b) and (c) using the 
above expressions for x(t) and v(t). 


96. (a) Let the height of the diving board be h. We choose down as the +y direction 
and set the coordinate origin at the point where it was dropped (which is when we 
start the clock). Thus, y = 4 designates the location where the ball strikes the water. 
Let the depth of the lake be D, and the total time for the ball to descend be T. The 


speed of the ball as it reaches the surface of the lake is then v =,/2gh (from Eq. 
2-16), and the time for the ball to fall from the board to the lake surface is t; = 
2h/g (from Eq. 2-15). Now, the time it spends descending in the lake (at constant 
velocity v) is 


13 


2 D SoS suid 
Thus, T= t) + t= i a: , which gives 
Vg J2gh 


D=T,/2gh — 2h = (4.808), |(2)(9.80 mvs’ )(5.20 m) —2(5.20 m)=38.1 m. 


(b) Using Eq. 2-2, the magnitude of the average velocity is 


: Be oe h_ 38.1 m+ 5.20 m 
oN T 4.80s 


=9.02 m/s 


(c) In our coordinate choices, a positive sign for vayg means that the ball is going 
downward. If, however, upward had been chosen as the positive direction, then this 
answer in (b) would turn out negative-valued. 


(d) We find vo from Ay=v,t+4gt° with t= 7 and Ay=h + D. Thus, 


Lh+D_ gf _5.20m+38.1m _ (9.8ms')(4.80s) 


" =14.5 m/s 
fe 2 4.80s 2 


(ec) Here in our coordinate choices the negative sign means that the ball is being 
thrown upward. 


97. We choose down as the +y direction and use the equations of Table 2-1 (replacing 
x with y) with a = +g, vo = 0, and yo = 0. We use subscript 2 for the elevator reaching 
the ground and 1 for the halfway point. 


(a) Equation 2-16, v3 =v) + 2a b — y,(, leads to 


v, = \2a7, = |2(9.8 mvs?) (120 m) = 48.5 mis . 


(b) The time at which it strikes the ground is (using Eq. 2-15) 


2(120 
ge O_o, 
g 9.8 m/s 


(c) Now Eq. 2-16, in the form vj =v, + 2a b abr (| leads to 


v, =/2ey, = (209.8 m/s?)(60 m) =34.3m's. 


(d) The time at which it reaches the halfway point is (using Eq. 2-15) 
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FD (2A CASALE OM 
g 9.8 m/s 


98. Taking +y to be upward and placing the origin at the point from which the objects 
are dropped, then the location of diamond 1 is given by y, =—4 77 and the location 


of diamond 2 is given by y, =-+g 1€. We are starting the clock when the first 
object is dropped. We want the time for which y2 — y; = 10 m. Therefore, 


-1 hd 1G: 1 ee =10 > t= 1D) <Gos- 15s. 


99. With +y upward, we have yo = 36.6 m and y = 12.2 m. Therefore, using Eq. 2-18 
(the last equation in Table 2-1), we find 


yY-\y=w+igt => v=-22.0m/s 


at t = 2.00 s. The term speed refers to the magnitude of the velocity vector, so the 
answer is |v| = 22.0 m/s. 


100. During free fall, we ignore the air resistance and set a = —g = —9.8 m/s” where we 


are choosing down to be the —y direction. The initial velocity is zero so that Eq. 2-15 
becomes Ay=—14 gt? where Ay represents the negative of the distance d she has 


fallen. Thus, we can write the equation as d=4 gr for simplicity. 


(a) The time ¢, during which the parachutist is in free fall is (using Eq. 2-15) given by 
1 1 
d,=50 m=~ gt; =+ Esomis A 


which yields ¢; = 3.2 s. The speed of the parachutist just before he opens the parachute 
is given by the positive root v; =2g¢d,, or 


v, = 2gh, = [BGs0mis Ding 31m/s. 


If the final speed is v2, then the time interval t2 between the opening of the parachute 
and the arrival of the parachutist at the ground level is 


ee Wa _ 31m/s—3.0m/s _ 
ce = = 


14s. 
a 2 m/s” 


This is a result of Eq. 2-11 where speeds are used instead of the (negative-valued) 
velocities (so that final-velocity minus initial-velocity turns out to equal initial-speed 
minus final-speed); we also note that the acceleration vector for this part of the motion 
is positive since it points upward (opposite to the direction of motion — which makes 
it a deceleration). The total time of flight is therefore ¢; + t= 17s. 


i= 


(b) The distance through which the parachutist falls after the parachute is opened is 


given by 
dati —v; _ Qm/sQ- maid, 


2a 0 m/s? 


240 m. 


In the computation, we have used Eq. 2-16 with both sides multiplied by —1 (which 
changes the negative-valued Ay into the positive d on the left-hand side, and switches 
the order of v; and v2 on the right-hand side). Thus the fall begins at a height of h = 50 
+ d=290 m. 


101. We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a =—g =—9.8 m/s” (taking down 
as the —y direction) for the duration of the motion. We are allowed to use Table 2-1 
(with Ay replacing Ax) because this is constant acceleration motion. The ground level 
is taken to correspond to y = 0. 


(a) With yo = A and vo replaced with —vo, Eq. 2-16 leads to 


v= wy -280 —y) = i + 2gh . 


The positive root is taken because the problem asks for the speed (the magnitude of 
the velocity). 


(b) We use the quadratic formula to solve Eq. 2-15 for ¢, with vo replaced with —vo, 


—v, +4(-%))° —2gAy 


& 


1 
Ay = Yaar => t= 


where the positive root is chosen to yield t> 0. With y = 0 and yo = h, this becomes 


Vo + 2gh — v, 


& 


(c) If it were thrown upward with that speed from height / then (in the absence of air 
friction) it would return to height A with that same downward speed and would 
therefore yield the same final speed (before hitting the ground) as in part (a). An 
important perspective related to this is treated later in the book (in the context of 
energy conservation). 


(d) Having to travel up before it starts its descent certainly requires more time than in 
part (b). The calculation is quite similar, however, except for now having +vo in the 
equation where we had put in —vo in part (b). The details follow: 


Veet al We — 2gAy 


& 


1 
Ay = vot — 5 Bt" => t 
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with the positive root again chosen to yield t > 0. With y = 0 and yo = A, we obtain 


nies + 2gh + Vv, 


& 
102. We assume constant velocity motion and use Eq. 2-2 (with vayg = v > 0). 


Therefore, 
Ax = vAt = F = Feo min @ox 10? ssa m. 


600 s/h 


103. Assuming the horizontal velocity of the ball is constant, the horizontal 
displacement is Ax = vAt, where Ax is the horizontal distance traveled, At is the time, 
and v is the (horizontal) velocity. Converting v to meters per second, we have 160 
km/h = 44.4 m/s. Thus 

Ax 184m 


At — = 
vy 444m/s 


=0414 s. 


The velocity-unit conversion implemented above can be figured “from basics” (1000 
m= 1 km, 3600 s = 1 h) or found in Appendix D. 


104. In this solution, we make use of the notation x(¢) for the value of x at a particular 
t. Thus, x(t) = 50t + 10f° with SI units (meters and seconds) understood. 


(a) The average velocity during the first 3 s is given by 


_ x(3) = x(0) _ (50)(3) + (0)(3)* — 0 
ae At 7 3 


=80 m/s. 


(b) The instantaneous velocity at time ¢ is given by v = dx/dt = 50 + 20¢, in SI units. At 
t=3.0s, v=50 + (20)(3.0) = 110 m/s. 


(c) The instantaneous acceleration at time ¢ is given by a = dv/dt = 20 m/s’. It is 
constant, so the acceleration at any time is 20 m/s°. 


(d) and (e) The graphs that follow show the coordinate x and velocity v as functions of 
time, with SI units understood. The dashed line marked (a) in the first graph runs from 
t=0,x =0 to t= 3.0s, x = 240 m. Its slope is the average velocity during the first 3s 
of motion. The dashed line marked (b) is tangent to the x curve at t = 3.0 s. Its slope is 
the instantaneous velocity at t= 3.0 s. 

x Vv 


ti, 


105. We take + x in the direction of motion, so vp = +30 m/s, vy; = +15 m/s and a < 0. 
The acceleration is found from Eq. 2-11: a = (v1 — vo)/t; where ¢; = 3.0 s. This gives a 
= 5.0 m/s’. The displacement (which in this situation is the same as the distance 
traveled) to the point it stops (v2 = 0) is, using Eq. 2-16, 


(30 m/s)” _ 


; =90 m 
2(—5 m/s*) 


Ve=v, + 2aAx => Ax=— 


106. The problem consists of two constant-acceleration parts: part 1 with vo = 0, v = 
6.0 m/s, x = 1.8 m, and xo = 0 (if we take its original position to be the coordinate 
origin); and, part 2 with vo = 6.0 m/s, v = 0, and az = —2.5 m/s” (negative because we 
are taking the positive direction to be the direction of motion). 


(a) We can use Eq. 2-17 to find the time for the first part 
1 1 
X=xXo= 5(votv)t = 1.8m—0= 5(0 + 6.0 m/s) t 


so that ¢; = 0.6 s. And Eq. 2-11 is used to obtain the time for the second part 
v=vy,+at, > 0=60m/s+(2.5 m/s) 
from which ft) = 2.4 s is computed. Thus, the total time is ¢; + f =3.0s. 


(b) We already know the distance for part 1. We could find the distance for part 2 
from several of the equations, but the one that makes no use of our part (a) results is 
Eq. 2-16 

v=v+2aAx, => 0=(6.0 m/s) + 2(-2.5 m/s*)Axy 


which leads to Ax, = 7.2 m. Therefore, the total distance traveled by the shuffleboard 
disk is (1.8 + 7.2) m= 9.0 m. 


107. The time required is found from Eq. 2-11 (or, suitably interpreted, Eq. 2-7). First, 
we convert the velocity change to SI units: 


Av =(100 km/h) (922 miki ong m/s. 
600 s/h 


Thus, At = Av/a = 27.8/50 = 0.556 s. 


108. From Table 2-1, v? —v) =2aAx is used to solve for a. Its minimum value is 


Pees —vi _ (360 km/h)? 
ae DAS 2(1.80 km) 


max 


= 36000 km/h? 


which converts to 2.78 m/s’. 
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109. (a) For the automobile Av = 55 — 25 = 30 km/h, which we convert to SI units: 


_ Av (30 kam / bys," Oh 


~ At (0.50 min)(60 s/ min) 


0.28 m/s? . 


(b) The change of velocity for the bicycle, for the same time, is identical to that of the 
car, so its acceleration is also 0.28 m/s”. 


110. Converting to SI units, we have v = 3400(1000/3600) = 944 m/s (presumed 
constant) and At = 0.10 s. Thus, Ax = vAt= 94 m. 


111. This problem consists of two parts: part 1 with constant acceleration (so that the 
equations in Table 2-1 apply), vo = 0, v = 11.0 m/s, x = 12.0 m, and xo = 0 (adopting 
the starting line as the coordinate origin); and, part 2 with constant velocity (so that 
x — xo = vt applies) with v = 11.0 m/s, xo = 12.0, and x = 100.0 m. 


(a) We obtain the time for part 1 from Eq. 2-17 
1 1 
r-x=1Q+G = 20-0=1 0. 110 


so that ¢; = 2.2 s, and we find the time for part 2 simply from 88.0 = (11.0) > hp = 
8.0 s. Therefore, the total time is 4) + H = 10.2 s. 


(b) Here, the total time is required to be 10.0 s, and we are to locate the point x, where 
the runner switches from accelerating to proceeding at constant speed. The equations 
for parts 1 and 2, used above, therefore become 


x,-0=4(0+11.0ms)z, 


Pp 


100.0 m —x, = (11.0 m/s)(10.0 s— 4,) 


where in the latter equation, we use the fact that ft. = 10.0 — 4. Solving the equations 
for the two unknowns, we find that ¢; = 1.8 s and x, = 10.0 m. 


112. The bullet starts at rest (vo = 0) and after traveling the length of the barrel 
(Ax=1.2 m) emerges with the given velocity (v = 640 m/s), where the direction of 
motion is the positive direction. Turning to the constant acceleration equations in 
Table 2-1, we use Ax=+4(v, +v) ¢. Thus, we find ¢ = 0.00375 s (or 3.75 ms). 


113. There is no air resistance, which makes it quite accurate to set a =—g =—9.8 m/s” 
(where downward is the —y direction) for the duration of the fall. We are allowed to 
use Table 2-1 (with Ay replacing Ax) because this is constant acceleration motion; in 
fact, when the acceleration changes (during the process of catching the ball) we will 
again assume constant acceleration conditions; in this case, we have az = +25g = 245 
m/s’. 


(a) The time of fall is given by Eq. 2-15 with vo = 0 and y = 0. Thus, 
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t= 2% = BURSEDY: 5 ANS: 
g 9.8 m/s 


(b) The final velocity for its free-fall (which becomes the initial velocity during the 
catching process) is found from Eq. 2-16 (other equations can be used but they would 
use the result from part (a)) 


Ve \v 22(y—-y) =-V¥ 22% =—53.3 m/s 


where the negative root is chosen since this is a downward velocity. Thus, the speed is 
| v|=53.3 m/s. 


(c) For the catching process, the answer to part (b) plays the role of an initial velocity 
(vo = —53.3 m/s) and the final velocity must become zero. Using Eq. 2-16, we find 


ae a 3 
Ay, = 9 OS SYS 80 i 
2a, _2(245 mis’) 


or |Ay,|=5.80m. The negative value of Ay. signifies that the distance traveled 
while arresting its motion is downward. 


114. During 7; the velocity vo is constant (in the direction we choose as +x) and obeys 
vo = D,/T, where we note that in SI units the velocity is vo = 200(1000/3600) = 55.6 
m/s. During 7; the acceleration is opposite to the direction of vo (hence, for us, a < 0) 
until the car is stopped (v = 0). 


(a) Using Eq. 2-16 (with Ax, = 170 m) we find 


v =v +2aAx, > a=- 
2Ax, 


which yields |a| = 9.08 m/s”. 


(b) We express this as a multiple of g by setting up a ratio: 


9.08 m/s” 
a=| ———— | g=0.926¢. 
9.8 m/s* _ 2 
(c) We use Eq. 2-17 to obtain the braking time: 
1 2(170 m) 
Ax, =-=(y+v)%, => T,=——=6.12s. 
page ty)h, » "55.6 mis 


(d) We express our result for 7;, as a multiple of the reaction time 7, by setting up a 


ratio: 
T, = = T.=15.37.. 
400 x 10~ s 
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(e) Since 7;, > T,, most of the full time required to stop is spent in braking. 
(f) We are only asked what the increase in distance D is, due to AT, = 0.100 s, so we 


simply have 
AD =v, AT, =(55.6 m/s)(0.100s) =5.56 m. 


115. The total time elapsed is At=2h41min=161 min and the center point is 
displaced by Ax =3.70 m=370 cm. Thus, the average velocity of the center point is 


‘ _ Ax 370cm 
“S At 161 min 


= 2.30 cm/min. 


116. Using Eq. 2-11, v=v, +at, we find the initial speed to be 
Vv) =Vv—at =0—(—3400)(9.8 m/s*)(6.5x10~ s) = 216.6 m/s 


117. The total number of days walked is (including the first and the last day, and leap 


year) 
N =340+365 +365 + 3664+ 365 +365 + 261 = 2427 


Thus, the average speed of the walk is 
d 3.06x10’ m 


—— = 0.146 m/s. 
© At (2427 days)(86400 s/day) 


118. (a) Let d be the distance traveled. The average speed with and without wings set 
as sails are v.=d/t, and v,=d/t,,, respectively. Thus, the ratio of the two speeds 


is 
Ve GIT, — b. 25.08 


Ss _ _ nS = =_ 3 52 
vi, adit. t. TAs 
(b) The difference in time expressed in terms of v, is 
At =t,, Sf 4 @__d@ a _,5d _45,20m) _5.04m 
j ns V, (vy, / 3 52 ) Vv, V, V, V, 


119. (a) Differentiating y(t) = (2.0 cm) sin(zt/4) with respect to t, we obtain 


v,() = o = G emis Joos(t/4) 


The average velocity between ¢ = 0 and t= 2.0 s is 
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Vaye = : [-v,ae= : G ems} cos{ =) a 
* 2.0 sy"o ? (2.0s)\ 2 ° 4 


(2 cm) [“cosx dx =1.0 cm/s 


~ (2.08) 


(b) The instantaneous velocities of the particle at t= 0, 1.0s, and 2.0 s are, 
respectively, 


v,(0) = [F emis Jeos(0) = - cm/s 


2 


v,(1.0s) = G emis ost /4 = 2 cm/s 


v, (2.08) = G emis }oos(x/2) =0 


(c) Differentiating v(t) with respect to ¢, we obtain the following expression for 
acceleration: 


dad 2 
a,(t)=— =| —= emis? |sin(at/4) 
a g 


The average acceleration between ¢ = 0 and ¢ = 2.0 s is 
1 1 ? 
ayy = [- a,at = — 7 cms? fesin( 2) dt 
(2.0s)°9 © (2.0s)\ 8 0 4 


= | [-£ emis f°*sinx a= u [-£ ems )=-2 om’ 
(2.0s)\ 2 0 (2.0s)\ 2 4 


(d) The instantaneous accelerations of the particle at t= 0, 1.0 s, and 2.0 s are, 
respectively, 


a,(0) = a cm/s? |sin(0) = 0 


2 2 
a,(1.0s) = ae cm/s” sin(/4) == 2 cm/s” 


2 
a,(2.0s) = a cm/s” sin(a/2)=— = cm/s” 
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1. THINK In this problem we’re given the magnitude and direction of a vector in two 
dimensions, and asked to calculate its x- and y-components. 


EXPRESS The x- and the y- components of a vector a lying in the xy plane are given by 


a,=acos@, a,=asin@ 
where a=|d|=,/a; +a; is the magnitude and 6=tan''(a,/a,) is the angle between a 


and the positive x axis. Given that @=250°, we see that the vector is in the third 
quadrant, and we expect both the x- and the y-components of @ to be negative. 


ANALYZE (a) The x component of a is 


a, =acos@=(7.3 m)cos250°=—2.50 m, 


(b) and the y component is a, =asin@=(7.3 m)sin250°=—6.86 m~-—6.9 m. The 
results are depicted in the figure below: 
y (m) 


X (m) 


(0, —6.86) 


(-2.5, 6.86) 


LEARN In considering the variety of ways to compute these, we note that the vector is 
70° below the — x axis, so the components could also have been found from 


a, =—(7.3 m)cos70°=—2.50 m, a, =—(7.3 m)sin70°=—6.86 m. 


Similarly, we note that the vector is 20° to the left from the — y axis, so one could also 
achieve the same results by using 


a, =—(7.3 m)sin20°=—2.50 m, a, =-(7.3 m)cos20°=—6.86 m. 
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As a consistency check, we note that Ja? +a? =,/(-2.50 m) +(-6.86 m) =7.3 m 
and tan (a,/a,) = tan '[(-6.86 m)/(—2.50 m)]=250°, which are indeed the values 


given in the problem statement. 
2. (a) With r= 15 m and @= 30°, the x component of 7 is given by 
r,=rcos@ = (15 m) cos 30° = 13 m. 
(b) Similarly, the y component is given by 7, =r sin@ = (15 m) sin 30° = 7.5 m. 


3. THINK In this problem we’re given the x- and y-components a vector A in two 
dimensions, and asked to calculate its magnitude and direction. 


EXPRESS A vector 4 can be represented in the magnitude-angle notation (A, 6), where 


A=J4+a 


is the magnitude and 


is the angle A makes with the positive x axis. Given that Ay=—25.0 m and Ay = 40.0 m, 
the above formulas can be readily used to calculate A and @. 


ANALYZE (a) The magnitude of the vector 4 is 


A= + Ay = |(-25.0 m)? +(40.0 my? =47.2m 


(b) Recalling that tan = tan (9+ 180°), y (m) 
tan’ [(40.0 m)/ (— 25.0 m)] =— 58° or 122°. 


Noting that the vector is in the second quadrant 
(by the signs of its x and y components) we see 
that 122° is the correct answer. The results are 


depicted in the figure to the right. x (m) 


LEARN We can check our answers by noting that the x- and the y- components of 4 can 
be written as 
A,=Acos@, A,=Asin@. 
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Substituting the results calculated above, we obtain 


A, =(47.2 m)cos122°=-25.0 m, A, =(47.2 m)sin122°=+40.0 m 


which indeed are the values given in the problem statement. 


4. The angle described by a full circle is 360° = 2 rad, which is the basis of our 
conversion factor. 


(a) 20.0° = (20.07) =e = 0.349 rad. 
(b) 50.0° =(50.0°) = ~ = 0.873 rad. 
(c) 100° =(100°)= ns =1.75 rad. 
(d) 0.330 rad = (0.330 rad) SOP 4189". 
27 rad 
(e) 2.10 rad = (2.10 rad) aoe =120°. 
TT Ya 


° 


= 441°, 


(f) 7.70 rad = (7.70 rad) 08 
ara 


5. The vector sum of the displacements d,,,,, and d,,,, must give the same result as its 


storm 
originally intended displacement d, = (120 km)j where east is i, north is i Thus, we 


write 
a 


‘om =(100 km)i, d,, = Ai +Bj. 


new 


+ Gin =d, readily yields A = —100 km and B = 120 km. The 


ew [=V4? + B? =156 km. 


(a) The equation d 


storm 


magnitude of d,,,, is therefore equal to | 


WwW 


(b) The direction is 
tan | (B/A) =—50.2° or 180° + ( —50.2°) = 129.8°. 


We choose the latter value since it indicates a vector pointing in the second quadrant, 
which is what we expect here. The answer can be phrased several equivalent ways: 129.8° 
counterclockwise from east, or 39.8° west from north, or 50.2° north from west. 


6. (a) The height is h = d sin@, where d = 12.5 m and @= 20.0°. Therefore, 4 = 4.28 m. 


(b) The horizontal distance is d cos@= 11.7 m. 
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7. (a) The vectors should be parallel to achieve a resultant 7 m long (the unprimed case 
shown below), 


(b) anti-parallel (in opposite directions) to achieve a resultant 1 m long (primed case 
shown), 
(c) and perpendicular to achieve a resultant ¥3* +4? = 5m long (the double-primed case 
shown). 


In each sketch, the vectors are shown in a “head-to-tail” sketch but the resultant is not 
shown. The resultant would be a straight line drawn from beginning to end; the beginning 
is indicated by A (with or without primes, as the case may be) and the end is indicated by 
B. 


Ao oO > B 
B" 
rs 
OO 
B' 
A" 


8. We label the displacement vectors A, B, and C (and denote the result of their vector 
sum as 7 ). We choose east as the i direction (+x direction) and north as the j direction 
(+y direction). All distances are understood to be in kilometers. 


(a) The vector diagram representing the motion is shown next: 


north 
O<—_—1) 
B west east A =(3.1 km) j 
c A aah B =(-2.4km)i 
C =(-5.2 km) j 


v 
(b) The final point is represented by 


7=A+B+C =(-2.4km)i+(2.1 km)j 
whose magnitude is 
\r|=.|(2.4 km) +(-2.1 km)’ ~3.2 km . 


(c) There are two possibilities for the angle: 
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62a [Ee ) ater 221°. 


We choose the latter possibility since 7 is in the third quadrant. It should be noted that 
many graphical calculators have polar <> rectangular “shortcuts” that automatically 
produce the correct answer for angle (measured counterclockwise from the +x axis). We 
may phrase the angle, then, as 221° counterclockwise from East (a phrasing that sounds 
peculiar, at best) or as 41° south from west or 49° west from south. The resultant 7 is 
not shown in our sketch; it would be an arrow directed from the “tail” of 4 to the “head” 
of C. 


9. All distances in this solution are understood to be in meters. 
(a) @+b =[4.04(—1.0)] i+ [(—3.0) +1.0] j +(1.0+4.0)k =(3.0i—2.0j+5.0k) m 
(b) @—b =[4.0—(—1.0)]i + [(—3.0) -1.0]j +(1.0—4.0)k =(5.0 i—4.0j—3.0k) m. 


(c) The requirement d—b +¢ =0 leads to @=b —G, which we note is the opposite of 
what we found in part (b). Thus, @ =(—5.0i + 4.0j + 3.0k)m. 


10. The x, y, and z components of 7 =¢ +d are, respectively, 
(a) r.=c,+d, =7.4 m+4.4 m=12m, 
(b) %, =c, +d, =—3.8 m—2.0 m=—5.8 m, and 


(c) 4 =c,+d, =-6.1m+3.3 m=-—2.8 m. 


11. THINK This problem involves the addition of two vectors a and b. We want to find 
the magnitude and direction of the resulting vector. 


EXPRESS In two dimensions, a vector d can be written as, in unit vector notation, 


An 


a= a,i bade 
Similarly, a second vector b can be expressed as b =bitb,}. Adding the two vectors 
gives 
F=a+b=(a,+b,jit(a,+b,)j=nitnj 


ANALYZE (a) Given that @=(4.0 m)i+(3.0 m)j and 5 =(-13.0 m)i+(7.0 m)j, we 
find the x and the y components of 7 to be 
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ry = dy + by = (4.0 m) + (-13 m) =-9.0 m 
ry = dy + by =(3.0 m) + (7.0m) = 10.0 m. 
Thus 7 =(—9.0m)i+(10m)j. 


(b) The magnitude of 7 is r|7 |=,/r? +r. =4(-9.0 m)’ +(10 m)* =13 m. 


(c) The angle between the resultant and the +x axis is given by 


o=tan'()-tani( 02 mt) 48 or 132°. 


—9.0 m 


Since the x component of the resultant is negative and the y component is positive, 
characteristic of the second quadrant, we find the angle is 132° (measured 
counterclockwise from +x axis). 


LEARN The addition of the two vectors is depicted in the figure below (not to scale). 
Indeed, since r. <0 and r, >0, we expect 7 to be in the second quadrant. 


12. We label the displacement vectors 4, B, and C (and denote the result of their vector 
sum as 7 ). We choose east as the i direction (+x direction) and north as the j direction 


(+y direction). We note that the angle between C and the x axis is 60°. Thus, 


north 
west <> east C A = (50 km)i 
south B= OVEN) 
i C = (25 km) cos(60°) i + (25 km)sin(60°) j 
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(a) The total displacement of the car from its initial position is represented by 
7=A+B+C =(62.5 km)i + (51.7 km)j 


which means that its magnitude is 


“|= \{(62.5km)? +(51.7km)? =81 km. 


(b) The angle (counterclockwise from +x axis) is tan! (51.7 km/62.5 km) = 40°, which is 
to say that it points 40° north of east. Although the resultant 7 is shown in our sketch, it 
would be a direct line from the “tail” of A to the “head” of C. 


13. We find the components and then add them (as scalars, not vectors). With d = 3.40 
km and 0= 35.0° we find d cos 0+ d sin 0= 4.74 km. 


14. (a) Summing the x components, we have 


20 m+ b,-20 m—60 m=—140 m, 


which gives b, =—80 m. 


(b) Summing the y components, we have 


60 m—70m+c,—70m=30m, 
which implies c, =110 m. 


(c) Using the Pythagorean theorem, the magnitude of the overall displacement is given by 


(140 m)?+(0 m? = 143 m. 


(d) The angle is given by tan '(30/(—140)) =—12°, (which would be 12° measured 
clockwise from the —x axis, or 168° measured counterclockwise from the +x axis). 


15. THINK This problem involves the addition of two 


vectors @ and b in two dimensions. We’re asked to find 
the components, magnitude and direction of the resulting 
vector. 


EXPRESS In two dimensions, a vector a can be written 
as, in unit vector notation, 


a= ai+a,] =(a cos@)it+(a sina)j. 
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Similarly, a second vector b can be expressed as b =bitb,j = (bcos B)i+(bsin B)j : 
From the figure, we have, a =6, and /=6, + @, (since the angles are measured from the 


+x-axis) and the resulting vector is 
7 =a+b =[acos6, +bcos(6, +0,)]i +[asing, +bsin(6, + 6) =ritr,j 
ANALYZE (a) Given that a=b=10 m, 6, =30° and @, =105°, the x component of 7 is 
r,=acos@ +bcos(@, + ,) =(10 m)cos 30° + (10 m) cos(30° + 105°) = 1.59 m 
(b) Similarly, the y component of 7 is 


r, =asin@ +bsin(@, + ,) =(10 m)sin 30° + (10 m)sin(30° + 105°) = 12.1 m. 


c) The magnitude of 7 is r=|7|=,4/(1.59 m)? +(12.1 m)* =12.2 m. 
g 


(d) The angle between 7 and the +x-axis is 


@=tan! fo =tan! pe =82.5°. 
re 1.59m 


LEARN As depicted in the figure, the resultant 7 lies in the first quadrant. This is what 
we expect. Note that the magnitude of 7’ can also be calculated by using law of cosine 


(a, b and 7 form an isosceles triangle): 


r= Ja +b° —2abcos(180-6,) = Jao m) +(10 m)’ —2(10 m)(10 m)cos75° 
=12.2 m. 


16. (a) @+b =(3.01+4.0}) m+(5.0i—2.0j) m=(8.0 m)i+(2.0 m)j. 


(b) The magnitude of a+ b is 


| a+b |= (8.0 my? +(2.0 my? =8.2 m. 


(c) The angle between this vector and the +x axis is 
tan '[(2.0 m)/(8.0 m)] = 14°. 


(d) b—@ =(5.0i—2.0j) m—(3.01+4.0}j) m=(2.0 m)i—(6.0 m)j. 
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(e) The magnitude of the difference vector b-Gis 


|b —a |e (2.0 my? +(-6.0 my? =6.3 m. 


(f) The angle between this vector and the +x axis is tan’'[( 6.0 m)/(2.0 m)] = —72°. The 
vector is 72° clockwise from the axis defined by i. 


17. Many of the operations are done efficiently on most modern graphical calculators 
using their built-in vector manipulation and rectangular <> polar “shortcuts.” In this 
solution, we employ the “traditional” methods (such as Eq. 3-6). Where the length unit is 
not displayed, the unit meter should be understood. 


(a) Using unit-vector notation, 


a = (50 m)cos(30°)i + (50 m) sin(30°) } 

b =(50 m)cos (195°) i+ (50 m)sin (195°) j 

é =(50 m)cos (315°) i+(50 m)sin (315°) j 
a@+b+é =(30.4 m) i-(23.3 m)j. 


The magnitude of this result is ,/(30.4 m)’ + (—23.3 m)* =38 m. 


(b) The two possibilities presented by a simple calculation for the angle between the 
vector described in part (a) and the +x direction are tan '[(—23.2 m)/(30.4 m)] = -37.5°, 
and 180° + ( —37.5°) = 142.5°. The former possibility is the correct answer since the 
vector is in the fourth quadrant (indicated by the signs of its components). Thus, the angle 
is —37.5°, which is to say that it is 37.5° clockwise from the +x axis. This is equivalent to 
322.5° counterclockwise from +x. 


(c) We find 
a —b +& =[43.3—(—48.3) +35.4] i—[25—(—12.9)+(—35.4)] j= (127 i+2.60 j) m 


in unit-vector notation. The magnitude of this result is 


|a—b+¢| = 027 m)* +(2.6 m)’ ~1.30x10* m. 


(d) The angle between the vector described in part (c) and the +x axis is 
tan '(2.6 m/127 m) ~1.2°. 
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(e) Using unit-vector notation, d is given by d=a+b-é=(-40.4 i+47.4 j) m, 
which has a magnitude of (40.4 m) +(47.4 m)* =62 m. 


(f) The two possibilities presented by a simple calculation for the angle between the 
vector described in part (e) and the +x axis are tan™'(47.4/(—40.4)) =—50.0°, and 
180°+(—50.0°) =130° . We choose the latter possibility as the correct one since it 


indicates that d is in the second quadrant (indicated by the signs of its components). 


18. If we wish to use Eq. 3-5 in an unmodified fashion, we should note that the angle 
between C and the +x axis is 180° + 20.0° = 200°. 


(a) The x and y components of B are given by 


B, = C,— Ax = (15.0 m) cos 200° — (12.0 m) cos 40° = —23.3 m, 
By =C, — Ay = (15.0 m) sin 200° — (12.0 m) sin 40° =—12.8 m. 


Consequently, its magnitude is | B |= 423.3 m)* +(—12.8 m)’ =26.6 m. 


(b) The two possibilities presented by a simple calculation for the angle between B and 
the +x axis are tan '[(—12.8 m)/( -23.3 m)] = 28.9°, and 180° + 28.9° = 209°. We choose 
the latter possibility as the correct one since it indicates that B is in the third quadrant 
(indicated by the signs of its components). We note, too, that the answer can be 
equivalently stated as —151°. 


19. (a) With 1 directed forward and j directed leftward, the resultant is (5.00 1+ 2.00) m. 


The magnitude is given by the Pythagorean theorem: ,/(5.00 m)’ +(2.00 m)’ = 5.385 m 
= 5.39 m. 


(b) The angle is tan '(2.00/5.00) ~ 21.8° (left of forward). 
20. The desired result is the displacement vector, in units of km, A= (5.6 km), 90° 
(measured counterclockwise from the +x axis), or 4=(5.6 km)j, where j is the unit 
vector along the positive y axis (north). This consists of the sum of two displacements: 
during the whiteout, B =(7.8 km), 50°, or 

B=(7.8 km)(cos50° +sin50° j) =(5.01 km)i+(5.98 km)} 


and the unknown C. Thus, A=B+C. 
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(a) The desired displacement is given by C = A-B=(-5.01 km) i-(0.38 km) i The 


magnitude is ,{(—5.01 km)? +(—0.38 km)? =5.0 km. 
(b) The angle is tan '[(—0.38 km)/(—5.01 km)]=4.3°, south of due west. 


21. Reading carefully, we see that the (x, y) specifications for each “dart” are to be 
interpreted as (Ax, Ay) descriptions of the corresponding displacement vectors. We 


combine the different parts of this problem into a single exposition. 
(a) Along the x axis, we have (with the centimeter unit understood) 


30.0 + b. — 20.0 — 80.0 = —140, 
which gives b, =—70.0 cm. 


(b) Along the y axis we have 
40.0 — 70.0 + c, — 70.0 = —20.0 


which yields c, = 80.0 cm. 


(c) The magnitude of the final location (—140 , —20.0) is (-140) + (20.0)? =141 cm. 


(d) Since the displacement is in the third quadrant, the angle of the overall displacement 
is given by z +tan '[(—20.0)/(—140)]or 188° counterclockwise from the +x axis (or 
—172° counterclockwise from the +x axis). 


22. Angles are given in ‘standard’ fashion, so Eq. 3-5 applies directly. We use this to 
write the vectors in unit-vector notation before adding them. However, a very different- 
looking approach using the special capabilities of most graphical calculators can be 
imagined. Wherever the length unit is not displayed in the solution below, the unit meter 
should be understood. 


(a) Allowing for the different angle units used in the problem statement, we arrive at 


E =3.73 i+ 4.70 j 


F =1.29 1-4.83 j 
G =1.45 143.73 j 
H =-5.20 1 +3.00 j 


E+F+G+H=128i +660 j. 


(b) The magnitude of the vector sum found in part (a) is ./(1.28 m)* +(6.60 m)* =6.72 m. 
g 
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(c) Its angle measured counterclockwise from the +x axis is tan '(6.60/1.28) = 79.0°. 


(d) Using the conversion factor z rad = 180°, 79.0° = 1.38 rad. 


23. The resultant (along the y axis, with the same magnitude as C ) forms (along with 


é ) a side of an isosceles triangle (with B forming the base). If the angle between C 
and the y axis is 9@=tan '(3/4) =36.87°, then it should be clear that (referring to the 
magnitudes of the vectors) B=2Csin(@/2). Thus (since C = 5.0) we find B = 3.2. 


24. As a vector addition problem, we express the situation (described in the problem 


statement) as A+ B= (3A) j , where A =Ai andB=7.0m. Sincei tj we may 
use the Pythagorean theorem to express B in terms of the magnitudes of the other two 
vectors: 


B=GAy +4 = A=T 5B = 2.2m. 


> 
25. The strategy is to find where the camel is ( C ) by adding the two consecutive 
displacements described in the problem, and then finding the difference between that 


> 
location and the oasis ( B ). Using the magnitude-angle notation 


C =(24 Z -15°) + (8.0 Z 90°) = (23.25 Z 4.41°) 
NYO) 
B-C = (25 2 0°)—(23.25 2 4.41°) =(2.5 Z—45°) 


which is efficiently implemented using a vector-capable calculator in polar mode. The 
distance is therefore 2.6 km. 


26. The vector equation is R= A+ B+C+D. Expressing B and D in unit-vector 


notation, we have (1.691 + 3.63]) m and (-2.87i + 4.10}) m, respectively. Where the 
length unit is not displayed in the solution below, the unit meter should be understood. 


(a) Adding corresponding components, we obtain R= (-3.18 m)i +(4.72 m) j. 


(b) Using Eq. 3-6, the magnitude is 
| R= (3.18 my? +(4.72 my? =5.69 m. 


0= ta'( — )- —56.0° (with —x axis). 


=e m 


(c) The angle is 
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If measured counterclockwise from +x-axis, the angle is then 180°—56.0°=124°. Thus, 
converting the result to polar coordinates, we obtain 


(-3.18,4.72) — (5.69 Z 124°) 
27. Solving the simultaneous equations yields the answers: 
(a) d, = 4d; =81+ 16], and 
(b) d) = d; =21+4j. 


28. Let A represent the first part of Beetle 1’s trip (0.50 m east or 0.5 i) and C 
represent the first part of Beetle 2’s trip intended voyage (1.6 m at 50° north of east). For 


their respective second parts: B is 0.80 m at 30° north of east and D is the unknown. 
The final position of Beetle 1 is 


A+B =(0.5 m)i+(0.8 m)(cos30° i +sin30° 7) = (1.19 m) 1+(0.40 m) j. 
The equation relating these is A+B =C+D, where 
C =(1.60 m)(cos50.0°% +sin50.0°j) =(1.03 m)i+(1.23 m)j 
(a) We find D= A+B-—C=(0.16 m)i+(—0.83 m)j, and the magnitude is D = 0.84 m. 


(b) The angle is tan '(—0.83/0.16) =—79°, which is interpreted to mean 79° south of 
east (or 11° east of south). 


29. Let J, =2.0cm be the length of each segment. The nest is located at the endpoint of 


segment w. 


(a) Using unit-vector notation, the displacement vector for point A is 

d,=W+¥+i +h =1,(cos 60% +sin60° j) +(J, j)+/,(cos120% + sin120° j)+(J, 3) 
= (2+ V3), j. 

Therefore, the magnitude of d, is | d, |=(2+ V3)(2.0 cm)=7.5cm. 


(b) The angle of d, is @=tan'(d,,/d,.)=tan '(~)=90°. 
A A,y A,x 


(c) Similarly, the displacement for point B is 
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d, =W+i+j+prto 
=1,(cos 60°i + sin 60° j) + (4, i) +1,(cos 60° + sin60° j) +, (cos 30° + sin30° j) + (‘, i) 
= (2+ V3 /2)1, 1+ (B/2+ V3) j. 


Therefore, the magnitude of d, is 
ld, |=l\(2+V3/2) +(8/2+ V3)? =(2.0 cm)(4.3) =8.6 cm. 


(d) The direction of d, is 
d 
0, = tan”! ay = tan”! Eel = tan (1.13) = 48°. 


42/379 


B,x 


30. Many of the operations are done efficiently on most modern graphical calculators 
using their built-in vector manipulation and rectangular <> polar “shortcuts.” In this 
solution, we employ the “traditional” methods (such as Eq. 3-6). 


(a) The magnitude of @ isa=/(4.0 m)?+(—3.0 m)? =5.0 m. 


(b) The angle between @ and the +x axis is tan | [(—-3.0 m)/(4.0 m)] = -37°. The vector is 
37° clockwise from the axis defined by i 


(c) The magnitude of b is b=./(6.0 my’ +(8.0 m)? =10 m. 
(d) The angle between b and the tx axis is tan '[(8.0 m)/(6.0 m)] = 53°. 


(ce) G+b=(4.0 m+6.0 m) i+[(—3.0 m)+8.0 m]j =(10 m)i +(5.0 m)j. The magnitude 
of this vector is |@+b|=./(10 m)?+(5.0 m)? =11 m; we round to two significant 


figures in our results. 


(f) The angle between the vector described in part (e) and the +x axis is tan '[(5.0 m)/(10 
m)] = 27°. 

(g) b-4=(6.0 m—4.0 m) 1+[8.0 m—(—3.0 m)] j= (2.0 m) i+(11 m) j. The magnitude 
of this vector is |b -al\= (2.0 m)’ +(11 m)* =11 m, which is, interestingly, the same 


result as in part (e) (exactly, not just to 2 significant figures) (this curious coincidence is 
made possible by the fact that @ Lb). 
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(h) The angle between the vector described in part (g) and the +x axis is tan '[(11 m)/(2.0 
m)]| = 80°. 


(i) d—b =(4.0 m—6.0 m) i+[(—3.0 m)—8.0 m] } =(—2.0 m) i+(—11 m) j. The magnitude 


of this vector is 
|a@—b |= (-2.0 m)?+(-11 m? =11 m. 


(j) The two possibilities presented by a simple calculation for the angle between the 
vector described in part (i) and the +x direction are tan’ [(-11 m)/(—2.0 m)] = 80°, and 
180° + 80° = 260°. The latter possibility is the correct answer (see part (k) for a further 
observation related to this result). 


(k) Since G@—b = (-1)(b —a), they point in opposite (anti-parallel) directions; the angle 
between them is 180°. 


31. (a) With a= 17.0 m and 0= 56.0° we find a, =acos 0=9.51 m. 
(b) Similarly, a, =a sin O= 14.1 m. 


(c) The angle relative to the new coordinate system is 0° = (56.0° — 18.0°) = 38.0°. Thus, 
a. =acos@’ =13.4 m. 


(d) Similarly, a’, =a sin 0’ = 10.5 m. 


32. (a) As can be seen from Figure 3-30, the point diametrically opposite the origin (0,0,0) 
has position vector a ita j +a k and this is the vector along the “body diagonal.” 


(b) From the point (a, 0, 0), which corresponds to the position vector a i, the diametrically 
opposite point is (0, a, a) with the position vector a j +ak. Thus, the vector along the 


line is the difference —aitaj +ak. 


(c) If the starting point is (0, a, 0) with the corresponding position vector a ie the 
diametrically opposite point is (a, 0, a) with the position vectorai + ak. Thus, the 


vector along the line is the difference a ia) +ak. 
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(d) If the starting point is (a, a, 0) with the corresponding position vector a ita j. the 
diametrically opposite point is (0, 0, a) with the position vector a k. Thus, the vector 


along the line is the difference —a i-aj tak. 


(e) Consider the vector from the back lower left corner to the front upper right corner. It is 
aita jt+a k. We may think of it as the sum of the vector ai parallel to the x axis and 


the vector a j + ak perpendicular to the x axis. The tangent of the angle between the 
vector and the x axis is the perpendicular component divided by the parallel component. 


Since the magnitude of the perpendicular component is Va? +a* = a2 and the 
magnitude of the parallel component is a, tan? = (a2 / a= 2. Thus 6 = 54.7°. The 


angle between the vector and each of the other two adjacent sides (the y and z axes) is the 
same as is the angle between any of the other diagonal vectors and any of the cube sides 
adjacent to them. 


(f) The length of any of the diagonals is given by Va? +a* +a’ = aX3. 


sy 


33. Examining the figure, we see that at+b+c=0, where ald. 


(a)| a x b | = (3.0)(4.0) = 12 since the angle between them is 90°. 


(b) Using the Right-Hand Rule, the vector ax b points in the ix] =k, or the +z direction. 


(c)}axcl=| ax( a B )\=| (ax b)= 12. 


(d) The vector -dxb points in the ~ix j =~k, or the — z direction. 


(e)| bx cl=|bx(Ca - b)=|-( bx a)\=|(ax B)l=12. 
(f) The vector points in the +z direction, as in part (a). 


34. We apply Eq. 3-23 and Eq. 3-27. 


(a) a xb = (a,b, —a,b,) k since all other terms vanish, due to the fact that neither a nor 


b have any z components. Consequently, we obtain [(3.0)(4.0) —(5 .0)(2.0)]k= 2.0k. 
(b) a b= a,b, +a,b, yields (3.0)(2.0) + (5.0)(4.0) = 26. 


(c) +b = (3.0 + 2.0) i + (5.0 + 4.0)j > (@+b)-b =(5.0) (2.0) + (9.0) (4.0) = 46. 
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(d) Several approaches are available. In this solution, we will construct a b unit-vector 
and “dot” it (take the scalar product of it) with a . In this case, we make the desired unit- 
vector by 


pie Wine 2.01+ 4.0) 


lb] (2.0)? + (4.0) 


_g-h= (3.0)(2.0) + (5.0)(4.0) 


aq, 
(2.0% + (4.0)? 


35. (a) The scalar or dot product is (4.50)(7.30)cos(320° — 85.0°) =— 18.8. 


We therefore obtain 


=5.8. 


(b) The vector or cross product is in the k direction (by the right-hand rule) with 
magnitude |(4.50)(7.30) sin(320° — 85.0°)| = 26.9 . 


36. First, we rewrite the given expression as 4( dplane * eross ) Where dplane = d) + 
d, and in the plane of d, and d,, and d,,,, =d,xd,. Noting that deross is perpendicular 


to the plane of d; and d,, we see that the answer must be 0 (the scalar or dot product of 
perpendicular vectors is zero). 


37. We apply Eq. 3-23 and Eq.3-27. If a vector-capable calculator is used, this makes a 
good exercise for getting familiar with those features. Here we briefly sketch the method. 


(a) We note that bxé@ =—8.01+5.0}]+6.0k. Thus, 
a-(b x @) =(3.0) (—8.0) + (3.0)(5.0) +(—2.0) (6.0) = —21. 
(b) We note that b + = 1.0i — 2.0} + 3.0k. Thus, 


G-(b +2) = (3.0) (1.0) + (3.0) (—2.0) +(—2.0) (3.0) =-9.0. 
(c) Finally, 
ax(b + @) =[(3.0)(3.0) —(—2.0)( —2.0)] i +[(—2.0)(1.0) — (3.0)(3.0)] j 
+{(3.0)(—2.0) — (3.0)(1.0)] k 
= 5i — 1lj - 9k 


38. Using the fact that 


eee a re ee 
we obtain 
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24 x B=2 (2.00i +3.00j-4.00k)x(—3.00i +4.00} + 2.00k) 


= 44.01 +16.0}+34.0k. 
Next, making use of 


te > meted 


we have 
3C (24x B) =3(7.00i-8.00j)-(44.01+16.0} +34.0k) 
= 3[(7.00) (44.0)+(—8.00) (16.0) + (0) (34.0)] =540. 


39. From the definition of the dot product between A and B, A-B=ABcos@, we have 


With 4=6.00, B=7.00and A-B=14.0, cos 8 = 0.333, or 0=70.5°. 


40. The displacement vectors can be written as (in meters) 


d, =(4.50 m)(cos 63° j + sin 63°k) = (2.04 m) j+(4.01 m)k 
d, = (1.40 m)(cos30°i +sin30°k) = (1.21 m)i+(0.70 m)k. 


(a) The dot product of d,and d, is 
d,-d, =(2.04}+4.01k)-(1.211+0.70k) = (4.01k)-(0.70k) = 2.81 m’. 
(b) The cross product of d, and d, is 


d, xd, = (2.04 j+4.01k)x (1.211 +0.70k) 
= (2.04)(1.21)(—k) + (2.04)(0.70)i + (4.01)(1.21)j 
= (1.43 1+4.86 j-2.48k) m’. 


(c) The magnitudes of d, and d, are 


d, =,|(2.04 my? +(4.01 m)? =4.50 m 


d, =,[(1.21 m)’ + (0.70 my’ =1.40 m. 


Thus, the angle between the two vectors is 
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7 7 2. 
@=cos” Gris cos a 63.5°. 
dd, (4.50 m)(1.40 m) 


41. THINK The angle between two vectors can be calculated using the definition of 
scalar product. 


EXPRESS Since the scalar product of two vectors a and b is 


a-b =abcosg=a,b, +a,b, +a.b,, 


the angle between them is given by 


GD, +0,D. Gb, 


cos ¢ = 
é ab 


ab 


b (& + a,b, + =) 
> =cos | ——————_ J. 


Once the magnitudes and components of the vectors are known, the angle ¢ can be readily 
calculated. 


ANALYZE Given that @=(3.0)i+(3.0)j+(3.0)k and b =(2.0)i+(1.0)}+(3.0)k , the 
magnitudes of the vectors are 


a =|G|=,/a? +a? +a? =,[(3.0)* +G.0) +(3.0) =5.20 


b 


|b |= Jb +b +b: = J(2.0" +(1.0) + B.0)? =3.74. 
The angle between them is found to be 


_ (3.0) (2.0) + (3.0) (1.0) + (3.0) (3.0) 
7 (5.20) (3.74) 


os@ 


= 0.926, 


or & 22°. 


LEARN As the name implies, the scalar product (or 
dot product) between two vectors is a scalar quantity. 
It can be regarded as the product between the 
magnitude of one of the vectors and the scalar 
component of the second vector along the direction 
of the first one, as illustrated below (see also in Fig. 
3-18 of the text): 


a-b =abcos¢=(a)(boos 4) 
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42. The two vectors are written as, in unit of meters, 


=> 


d,=4.0i+5.0j=d,i+d,j, d,=-3.0i+4.0j=d,i+d,,j 
(a) The vector (cross) product gives 
d,xd, =(d,,d,, —d,,d),)k =[(4.0)(4.0) -(5.0)(-3.0)]k=31 k 
(b) The scalar (dot) product gives 
d,-d, =d,,d,, +d,,d,, =(4.0)(-3.0)+(5.0)(4.0) =8.0. 


(c) 
(d +d,)-d, =d,-d, +d? =8.0+(—3.0)? +(4.0)? =33. 


(d) Note that the magnitude of the d, vector is 16+25 = 6.4. Now, the dot product is 
(6.4)(5.0)cos@ = 8. Dividing both sides by 32 and taking the inverse cosine yields 0 = 
75.5°. Therefore the component of the d, vector along the direction of the d, vector is 
6.4cosO* 1.6. 


43. THINK In this problem we are given three vectors a , b and Zon the xy-plane, and 
asked to calculate their components. 


EXPRESS From the figure, we note that ¢ | 5 , which implies that the angle between ¢ 
and the +x axis is 9+ 90°. In unit-vector notation, the three vectors can be written as 


=a, 
x 


=b.i+b,j= (bcos 0)i + (bsin 6); 
é =c,i+c,J=[ccos(O +90°)]i +[csin(O +90°)]j. 


om, QI 


The above expressions allow us to evaluate the components of the vectors. 
ANALYZE (a) The x-component of @ is a, =a cos 0° =a =3.00 m. 

(b) Similarly, the y-componnet of a is a,=a sin 0° =0. 

(c) The x-component of b is by =b cos 30° = (4.00 m) cos 30° = 3.46 m, 
(d) and the y-component is b, = b sin 30° = (4.00 m) sin 30° = 2.00 m. 


(e) The x-component of ¢ is c,=c cos 120° = (10.0 m) cos 120° = —5.00 m, 
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(f) and the y-component is c, = c sin 30° = (10.0 m) sin 120° = 8.66 m. 
(g) The fact that ¢C = pa +qb implies 


€=c,i+c,)= p(a,i)+ q(b,i+b,)) =(pa, +9b, i+ 9b, j 
or 
Cc, = pa,+qb,, C= gb. 


Substituting the values found above, we have 


—5.00 m= p (3.00 m) +q (3.46 m) 
8.66 m=q (2.00 m). 


Solving these equations, we find p = —6.67. 


(h) Similarly, g = 4.33 (note that it’s easiest to solve for q first). The numbers p and q 
have no units. 


LEARN This exercise shows that given two (non-parallel) vectors in two dimensions, the 
third vector can always be written as a linear combination of the first two. 


44. Applying Eq. 3-23, F = gv x B (where q isa scalar) becomes 
Fi+F,j +Fk =q (v,B. —v.B, )i+g (v.B, —v,B.)j+q (vB, -v,B,) k 
which — plugging in values — leads to three equalities: 


4.0=2(4.0B, — 6.0B,) 
~20=2(6.0B, — 2.0B.) 
12=2(2.0B, — 4.0B,) 


Since we are told that B, = B,, the third equation leads to B, = —3.0. Inserting this value 
into the first equation, we find B, = —4.0. Thus, our answer is 


B=-3.0i-3.0 j-4.0k. 
45. The two vectors are given by 


A =8.00(cos130°i + sin 130° j) =—5.141+6.13] 
B= Bit B,j=-7.72i-9.20}. 
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(a) The dot product of 5A4- Bis 


5A-B =5(—5.141+6.13 j)-(—7.721—9.20 j) = 5[(—5.14)(-7.72) + (6.13)(—9.20)] 
= 83.4. 


(b) In unit vector notation 
4Ax3B =12Ax B =12(-5.141+6.13 j)x (—7.721 —9.20 j) = 12(94.6k) =1.14x10° k 


(c) We note that the azimuthal angle is undefined for a vector along the z axis. Thus, our 
result is “1.14x10°, @not defined, and ¢= 0°.” 


(d) Since A isin the xy plane, and Ax Bis perpendicular to that plane, then the answer is 
90°. 


(ec) Clearly, 4 +3.00k =—5.141+6.13] +3.00k. 


(f) The Pythagorean theorem yields magnitude A=,|(5.14) +(6.13)? +(3.00)? =8.54. 


The azimuthal angle is @= 130°, just as it was in the problem statement (A is the 
projection onto the xy plane of the new vector created in part (e)). The angle measured 
from the +z axis is 


d= cos '(3.00/8.54) = 69.4°. 


46. The vectors are shown on the diagram. The x axis runs from west to east and the y 
axis runs from south to north. Then a, = 5.0 m, a, = 0, 


by =-(4.0 m) sin 35° = —2.29 m, b, = (4.0 m) cos 35° = 3.28 m. 


(a) Let @=@ +b. Then c, =a, +b,=5.00 m —2.29 m= 2.71 m and 
c, =a, +b,=0 + 3.28 m= 3.28 m. The magnitude of c is 


c= fc? +c? =, (2.7m) + (3.28m) =4.2 m. 
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(b) The angle @that c =a +b makes with the +x axis is 


6=tan’ Oa | 2 peel Bees) 50.5° = 50°. 
c 2.41 


The second possibility (0 = 50.4° + 180° = 230.4°) is rejected because it would point in a 
direction opposite to c. 


(c) The vector 6 — @ is found by adding —@ to b. The result is shown on the diagram to 
the right. Let ¢ = ; The components are 
c, =b,-a, =—-2.29 m—5.00 m=-—7.29 m 


Gy =b, Jy eam 


The magnitude of ¢ is c=,/c? +c =8.0m. 


(d) The tangent of the angle Othat ¢ makes with the +x axis (east) is 


fps ate O ON, = sy: 
6, =-7129- mM 


There are two solutions: —24.2° and 155.8°. As the diagram shows, the second solution is 
correct. The vector ¢=—a@+b is 24° north of west. 


47. Noting that the given 130° is measured counterclockwise from the +x axis, the two 
vectors can be written as 


4 = 8.00(cos130°i+sin 130° j) = —5.141 + 6.13] 


B=BitB,j=-7.72i-9.20}. 


(a) The angle between the negative direction of the y axis (-j) and the direction of A is 
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@=cos | ANG) |e cos me =cos” (3) =140°. 
A (—5.14)? + (6.13) 8.00 


Alternatively, one may say that the —y direction corresponds to an angle of 270°, and the 
answer is simply given by 270°—130° = 140°. 


(b) Since the y axis is in the xy plane, and Ax B is perpendicular to that plane, then the 
answer is 90.0°. 


(c) The vector can be simplified as 


Ax(B +3.00k) = (-5.141 + 6.13 })x(—7.721—9.20 ]+3.00k) 
=18.391+15.42 |+94.61k 


Its magnitude is | Ax (B +3.00k) |= 97.6. The angle between the negative direction of the 


y axis (-j) and the direction of the above vector is 


@=cos" (=) =99.1°. 
97.6 


48. Where the length unit is not displayed, the unit meter is understood. 


(a) We first note that the magnitudes of the vectors are a=|@|=,/(3.2)? +(1.6)° =3.58 
and b=|b|=,/(0.50)" +(4.5)° =4.53. Now, 


G-b =a,b, +a,b, = ab cos ¢ 
(3.2) (0.50) + (1.6) (4.5) = (3.58) (4.53) cos ¢ 


which leads to ¢= 57° (the inverse cosine is double-valued as is the inverse tangent, but 
we know this is the right solution since both vectors are in the same quadrant). 


(b) Since the angle (measured from +x) for a is tan '(1.6/3.2) = 26.6°, we know the angle 
for C is 26.6° —90° = —63.4° (the other possibility, 26.6° + 90° would lead to a c, < 0). 
Therefore, 

Cy = c cos (—63.4° )= (5.0)(0.45) = 2.2 m. 


(c) Also, cy = ¢ sin (-63.4°) = (5.0)( -0.89) =— 4.5 m. 


(d) And we know the angle for d to be 26.6° + 90° = 116.6°, which leads to 
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d= dcos(116.6°) = (5.0)( 0.45) =—2.2 m. 
(ec) Finally, dy = d sin 116.6° = (5.0)(0.89) = 4.5 m. 


49. THINK This problem deals with the displacement of a sailboat. We want to find the 
displacement vector between two locations. 


EXPRESS The situation is depicted in the figure below. Let a represent the first part of 
his actual voyage (50.0 km east) and c represent the intended voyage (90.0 km north). 


We look for a vector 6 such that @=@ +56. 
north 


(0, 90km) 


~ 
» east 
(50km, 0) 


Q} 


ANALYZE (a) Using the Pythagorean theorem, the distance traveled by the sailboat is 


b = (50.0 km)? +(90.0 km)* =103 km. 


(b) The direction is 


p-tan'(SO st) -29 1 
90.0km) ~ | 


west of north (which is equivalent to 60.9° north of due west). 


LEARN This problem could also be solved by first expressing the vectors in unit-vector 
notation: @ =(50.0 km)i, @ = (90.0 km)j. This gives 


b =@-G=—(50.0km)i+(90.0km)j. 
The angle between b and the +x-axis is 


gntan"( 90.0 km 


J-119.1°, 
—50.0 km 


The angle Gis related to 6 by 0=90°+¢. 
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50. The two vectors d, and d, are given by d, =—d, jand d, =d, i. 


(a) The vector d, /4=(d,/ A)i points in the +x direction. The 4 factor does not affect the 


result. 


(b) The vector d, /(-4) =(d, / 4)j points in the +y direction. The minus sign (with the “—4’’) 
does affect the direction: -(—y) = + y. 


(c) d, -d, = 0 since inj = 0. The two vectors are perpendicular to each other. 
(d) d,-(d,/4) =(d,-d,)/4=0, as in part (c). 

(e) d, xd, =—d,d,(jxi) =d,d, k, in the +z-direction. 

(f) d, xd, =—d,d, (ix j) =—d,d,k, in the -z-direction. 

(g) The magnitude of the vector in (e) is d,d,. 

(h) The magnitude of the vector in (f) is d,d,. 

(i) Since d, x(d,/4) =(d,d,/4)k, the magnitude is d,d, / 4. 

(j) The direction of d, x(d, /4) =(d,d, /4)k is in the +z-direction. 


51. Although we think of this as a three-dimensional movement, it is rendered effectively 
two-dimensional by referring measurements to its well-defined plane of the fault. 


(a) The magnitude of the net displacement is 


| AB| =\| ADP +| ACP = 7.0 my’ +(22.0 my” =27.8m. 


(b) The magnitude of the vertical component of AB is |AD| sin 52.0° = 13.4 m. 


52. The three vectors are 
d, =4.01+5.0j-6.0k 
d, =-1.01+2.0j+3.0k 
d, =4.01+3.0j+2.0k 
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(a) F =d,—d, +d, =(9.0 m)i+(6.0 m)j+(—7.0 m)k. 


(b) The magnitude of r is |7|=./(9.0 m) +(6.0 m) +(—7.0 m)* =12.9 m. The angle 


between 7 and the z-axis is given by 


which implies 0 =123°. 


(c) The component of d, along the direction of d, is given by d, =d, -u=d,cos g where 
gis the angle between d, and d,, and dis the unit vector in the direction of d,. Using 
the properties of the scalar (dot) product, we have 


na | 4%) dd _ (4.0)(-1.0)+(5.0)(2.0) +(6.0)G.0) _-12_ 44 
dd,) d, (-1.0)2 +(2.0)? +(3.0)? Ji4 


(d) Now we are looking for d, such that d’ =(4.0)’ +(5.0)’ +(-6.0)° =77=d/ +d_. 


From (c), we have 


d, =,{77 m —(-3.2 my? =8.2 m. 


This gives the magnitude of the perpendicular component (and is consistent with what 
one would get using Eq. 3-24), but if more information (such as the direction, or a full 
specification in terms of unit vectors) is sought then more computation is needed. 


53. THINK This problem involves finding scalar and vector products between two 


vectors a and b. 


EXPRESS We apply Eqs. 3-20 and 3-24 to calculate the scalar and vector products 
between two vectors: 


ANALYZE (a) Given that a=|a|=10, b=| b |=6.0 and ¢=60°, the scalar (dot) 
product of @ and b is 
a-b =abcos = (10) (6.0) cos 60° = 30. 


(b) Similarly, the magnitude of the vector (cross) product of the two vectors is 
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| axb |=ab sin ¢ = (10) (6.0) sin 60° = 52. 


LEARN When two vectors d and 5 are parallel (¢=0), their scalar and vector products 
are @-b =ab cos g=ab and |a xb |= ab sin ¢=0, respectively. However, when they are 
perpendicular (¢ =90°), we have a -b =ab cos g=0 and | axb |=absin g=ab. 


54. From the figure, it is clear that atbt+c= 0, where alb. 


(a) a - b = Osince the angle between them is 90°. 


(bb) aces ¢°Ga = sb )=-a [= =16: 
(c) Similarly, b- c = —9.0. 


55. We choose +x east and +y north and measure all angles in the “standard” way 
(positive ones are counterclockwise from +x). Thus, vector d, has magnitude d; = 4.00 m 


(with the unit meter) and direction 0 = 225°. Also, d, has magnitude dz = 5.00 m and 


direction @ = 0°, and vector d, has magnitude d3 = 6.00 m and direction 6; = 60°. 
(a) The x-component of d, is dx = d, cos 0 =—2.83 m. 
(b) The y-component of d, is diy = dj sin 6 =—2.83 m. 
(c) The x-component of d, iS dz, = dz cos & = 5.00 m. 
(d) The y-component of d, is dy, = dz sin @ = 0. 
(e) The x-component of d, is d3, = d3 cos 0; = 3.00 m. 
(f) The y-component of d, is ds, = d3 sin @ = 5.20 m. 
(g) The sum of x-components is 
dy = dy + do, + ds, =—2.83 m+ 5.00 m + 3.00 m =5.17 m. 
(h) The sum of y-components is 


dy = diy + doy + dsy =-2.83 m +04 5.20 m=2.37 m. 


(1) The magnitude of the resultant displacement is 
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d=, [a +d, = (5.17 m)? + (2.37 m)? =5.69 m. 


(j) And its angle is 
O= tan | (2.37/5.17) = 24.6°, 


which (recalling our coordinate choices) means it points at about 25° north of east. 


(k) and (1) This new displacement (the direct line home) when vectorially added to the 
previous (net) displacement must give zero. Thus, the new displacement is the negative, 
or opposite, of the previous (net) displacement. That is, it has the same magnitude (5.69 
m) but points in the opposite direction (25° south of west). 


56. If we wish to use Eq. 3-5 directly, we should note that the angles for O,R, and S are 
100°, 250°, and 310°, respectively, if they are measured counterclockwise from the +x 
axis. 


(a) Using unit-vector notation, with the unit meter understood, we have 
= 10.0 cos(25.0°)i+10.0sin(25.0°)} 
= 12.0cos(100°)i+12.0sin (100°) } 
= 8.00cos(250°)i +8.00sin (250°) j 

: = 9.00cos(310°)i +9.00sin (310°) } 
P+O+R+S =(10.0 m)i+(1.63 m)j 


(b) The magnitude of the vector sum is ,/(10.0 m)* + (1.63 m)? =10.2 m. 


(c) The angle is tan | (1.63 m/10.0 m) ~ 9.24° measured counterclockwise from the +x 
axis. 


57. THINK This problem deals with addition and subtraction of two vectors. 


EXPRESS From the problem statement, we have 


A+B=(6.0)i+(1.0)j, A-B=-(4.0)i+(7.0)} 


Solving the simultaneous equations gives A and B. 
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ANALYZE Adding the above equations and dividing by 2 leads to A=(1.0)i+(4.0)j. 
The magnitude of A is 
A=|A| =/4+4 = ,/(1.0)?+(4.0)? =4.1 


LEARN The vector B is B =(5.0)i+(—3.0)j, (-4,7) A 
and its magnitude is 


B=|B| = |B? +B’ = (5.0)? +(-3.0)? =5.8. 


The results are summarized in the figure to the 
right. 


58. The vector can be written as d =(2.5 m)j, where we have taken j to be the unit 
vector pointing north. 


(a) The magnitude of the vector a = 4.0 d is (4.0)(2.5 m) = 10 m. 
(b) The direction of the vector @ = 4.0d is the same as the direction of d (north). 
(c) The magnitude of the vector ¢ =—3.0d is (3.0)(2.5 m) = 7.5 m. 


(d) The direction of the vector ¢ =—3.0d is the opposite of the direction of d. Thus, the 
direction of ¢ is south. 


59. Reference to Figure 3-18 (and the accompanying material in that section) is helpful. If 
we convert B to the magnitude-angle notation (as A already is) we have 
B = (144 Z 33.7°) (appropriate notation especially if we are using a vector capable 
calculator in polar mode). Where the length unit is not displayed in the solution, the unit 
meter should be understood. In the magnitude-angle notation, rotating the axis by +20° 
amounts to subtracting that angle from the angles previously specified. Thus, 


A= (12.0 Z 40,0°) and B = (144 213.7°)', where the ‘prime’ notation indicates that 


the description is in terms of the new coordinates. Converting these results to (x, y) 
representations, we obtain 


(a) A=(9.19 m) i’ +(7.71 m) j’. 
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(b) Similarly, B = (14.0 m) i’ +(3.41 m) j’. 
60. The two vectors can be found be solving the simultaneous equations. 


(a) If we add the equations, we obtain 2a = 6¢ , which leads to ad =3¢ = 9i+ 12} ; 
(b) Plugging this result back in, we find b=E=3i+ 4j : 


61. The three vectors given are 
G@= 5.01+4.0j-6.0k 
b =—2.0 1+2.0 j+3.0k 
= 4.014+3.0j+2.0k 


> 


(a) The vector equation 7 = a — b+é is 


7 =[5.0—(—2.0)+4.0]i +(4.0—2.0+3.0)j+(—6.0-3.0+2.0)k 
=111+5.0j—-7.0k. 


(b) We find the angle from +z by “dotting” (taking the scalar product) 7 with k. Noting 
that 


r=(F| = 11.0" +6.0) +(-7.07 = 14, 
Eq. 3-20 with Eq. 3-23 leads to 
7-kK=-7.0=(14)(1)cosé > $=120°. 


(c) To find the component of a vector in a certain direction, it is efficient to “dot” it (take 
the scalar product of it) with a unit-vector in that direction. In this case, we make the 
desired unit-vector by 

b  ——- ~2.01+2.0j+3.0k 


bl (2.0) + (2.0) + 6.0? 


We therefore obtain 


a, <a. — FM29) + (4.0)(2.0) +(60)(30) __ yg 


y(-2.0) + 2.07 +.07 


(d) One approach (if all we require is the magnitude) is to use the vector cross product, as 
the problem suggests; another (which supplies more information) is to subtract the result 


in part (c) (multiplied by b ) from a. We briefly illustrate both methods. We note that if 
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a cos 6 (where @ is the angle between d and b ) gives ap (the component along b) then 
we expect a sin @to yield the orthogonal component: 


axé| 


asin@ = 


(alternatively, one might compute @ form part (c) and proceed more directly). The second 
method proceeds as follows: 


a —a,b = (5.0 — 2.35)i + (4.0 — (-2.35))j + ((-6.0) — (-3.53))k 
0 =( ji + (4.0 — (-2.35))j + ((-6.0) - (-3.53)) 
= 2.651 + 6.35] — 2.47k 


This describes the perpendicular part of a completely. To find the magnitude of this part, 
we compute 


J(2.65) + (6.35) + 2.47" =7.3 
which agrees with the first method. 


62. We choose +x east and +y north and measure all angles in the “standard” way 
(positive ones counterclockwise from +x, negative ones clockwise). Thus, vector d, has 
magnitude d; = 3.66 (with the unit meter and three significant figures assumed) and 
direction 0; = 90°. Also, d, has magnitude d) = 1.83 and direction @ =—45°, and vector 
d, has magnitude d3 = 0.91 and direction 6; = —135°. We add the x and y components, 
respectively: 

x: d, cos 6, +d, cos 6, +d, cos 8; = 0.65 m 

y: d, sin 6, +d, sin 6, +d, sin 8, =1.7 m. 


(a) The magnitude of the direct displacement (the vector sum d, + d, + d,) is 
(0.65 m)* +(1.7 m)? =1.8 m. 


(b) The angle (understood in the sense described above) is tan | (1.7/0.65) = 69°. That is, 
the first putt must aim in the direction 69° north of east. 


63. The three vectors are 
d, =-3.01+3.0j+2.0k 
d, =-2.01-4.0}+2.0k 
d, =2.01+3.0j+1.0k. 
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(a) Since d, +d, = 0i-1.0j+3.0k, we have 


d,-(d, +d) =(-3.01+3.0}+2.0k)-(0i-1.0}+3.0k) 
=0-3.0+6.0=3.0 m’. 


(b) Using Eq. 3-27, we obtain d, xd, =—-101+6.0}+2.0k. Thus, 


d, -(d, xd;) = (-3.01+3.0 j+2.0k)-(-10i1+ 6.0 j+2.0k) 
=30+18+4.0=52 m’. 


(c) We found d, + d; in part (a). Use of Eq. 3-27 then leads to 


d, x(d, +d,) = (-3.01+3.0}+2.0k)x (0i-1.0j+3.0k) 
=(111+9.0j+3.0k) m? 
64. THINK This problem deals with the displacement and distance traveled by a fly from 


one corner of a room to the diagonally opposite corner. The displacement vector is three- 
dimensional. 


EXPRESS The displacement of the fly is illustrated in the figure below: 


x 


A coordinate system such as the one shown (above right) allows us to express the 
displacement as a three-dimensional vector. 


ANALYZE (a) The magnitude of the displacement from one corner to the diagonally 


opposite corer is 
d=|2\=J oP a 


Substituting the values given, we obtain 


d=|d\=Vw +P? +r =,/G.70 my + (4.30 my? +(3.00 m)? =6.42 m. 
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(b) The displacement vector is along the straight line from the beginning to the end point 
of the trip. Since a straight line is the shortest distance between two points, the length of 
the path cannot be less than d, the magnitude of the displacement. 


(c) The length of the path of the fly can be greater than d, however. The fly might, for 
example, crawl along the edges of the room. Its displacement would be the same but the 
path length would be €+w+h=11.0 m. 


(d) The path length is the same as the magnitude of the displacement if the fly flies along 
the displacement vector. 


(e) We take the x axis to be out of the page, the y axis to be to the right, and the z axis to 
be upward (as shown in the figure above). Then the x component of the displacement is 
w = 3.70 m, the y component of the displacement is 4.30 m, and the z component is 
3.00 m. Thus, the displacement vector can be written as 


d =(3.70 m)i +(4.30 m) j+(3.00 m)k. 
(f) Suppose the path of the fly is as shown by the dotted lines on the diagram (below left). 


Pretend there is a hinge where the front wall of the room joins the floor and lay the wall 
down as shown (above right). 


The shortest walking distance between the lower left back of the room and the upper right 
front corner is the dotted straight line shown on the diagram. Its length is 


min 


Sain = (ov + h) +P = (3.70 m+3.00 my’ + (4.30 my? =7.96 m, 


LEARN To show that the shortest path is indeed given by s 


path as 
s=Jytwt+Jd-yy +h’. 


The condition for minimum is given by 


we write the length of the 


min ? 
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ds _ y l-y a 
dy ye ew (l-yy +h 


A little algebra shows that the condition is satisfied when y =/w/(w+h), which gives 


2 P 2 P => 2 2 
Siin = hw Ged ln fi |= orem Ea 


Any other path would be longer than 7.96 m. 


65. (a) This is one example of an answer: (—40 i— 20) + 25 k) m, with i directed anti- 
parallel to the first path, j directed anti-parallel to the second path, and k directed upward 
(in order to have a right-handed coordinate system). Other examples include (40 i + 20} 
+ 25k) m and (401 — 20} — 25 k) m (with slightly different interpretations for the unit 
vectors). Note that the product of the components is positive in each example. 


(b) Using the Pythagorean theorem, we have ,/(40 m)? +(20 m)* =44.7 m= 45 m. 


66. The vectors can be written as @=ai and b= bj where a, b>0. 


> =(2); 
doa 


in the case d > 0. Since the coefficient of j is positive, then the vector points in the +y 


(a) We are asked to consider 


direction. 


(b) If, however, d < 0, then the coefficient is negative and the vector points in the —y 
direction. 


(c) Since cos 90° = 0, then a - b=0, using Eq. 3-20. 


(d) Since b/d is along the y axis, then (by the same reasoning as in the previous part) 
a-(b/d)=0. 


(e) By the right-hand rule, @ x 6 points in the +z-direction. 


(f) By the same rule, b x G@ points in the -z-direction. We note that bxa=-axb is true 
in this case and quite generally. 
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(g) Since sin 90° = 1, Eq. 3-24 gives |G xb |=ab where a is the magnitude of a. 
(h) Also, |@ x b|=|b x G|=ab. 
(i) With d > 0, we find that @x(b/d) has magnitude ab/d. 


(j) The vector @ x(6/d) points in the +z direction. 


67. We note that the set of choices for unit vector directions has correct orientation (for a 
right-handed coordinate system). Students sometimes confuse “north” with “up”, so it 
might be necessary to emphasize that these are being treated as the mutually 
perpendicular directions of our real world, not just some “‘on the paper” or “on the 
blackboard” representation of it. Once the terminology is clear, these questions are basic 
to the definitions of the scalar (dot) and vector (cross) products. 


(a) i-k=0 since i Lk 

(b) (-k)-(—])=0 since k 1}. 

(c) j-(-j)=-1. 

(d) kx j=—i (west). 

(e) (-i)x(—j)=+k (upward). 

(f) (-k)x(-j)=—i (west). 

68. A sketch of the displacements is shown. The resultant (not shown) would be a straight 


line from start (Bank) to finish (Walpole). With a careful drawing, one should find that 
the resultant vector has length 29.5 km at 35° west of south. 


West a East 


Walpole 


South 


69. The point P is displaced vertically by 2R, where R is the radius of the wheel. It is 
displaced horizontally by half the circumference of the wheel, or 7R. Since R = 0.450 m, 
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the horizontal component of the displacement is 1.414 m and the vertical component of 
the displacement is 0.900 m. If the x axis is horizontal and the y axis is vertical, the vector 


displacement (in meters) is 7 = (1.414 i + 0.900 i). The displacement has a magnitude of 


‘|= (aR) +(2R) = Rr? +4 =1.68m 


tan”! (25) =tan (2) = 32.5° 
mR 1 


above the floor. In physics there are no “exact” measurements, yet that angle computation 
seemed to yield something exact. However, there has to be some uncertainty in the 
observation that the wheel rolled half of a revolution, which introduces some 
indefiniteness in our result. 


and an angle of 


70. The diagram shows the displacement vectors for the two segments of her walk, 
labeled 4 and B, and the total (“final”) displacement vector, labeled 7. We take east to 
be the +x direction and north to be the +y direction. We observe that the angle between 4 
and the x axis is 60°. Where the units are not explicitly shown, the distances are 
understood to be in meters. Thus, the components of A are A, = 250 cos60° = 125 and A, 
= 250 sin60° = 216.5. The components of B are B, = 175 and B, = 0. The components of 
the total displacement are 


ry = Ay + By = 125 + 175 = 300 
ry = Ay + By = 216.5 +0=216.5. 


North B 


East 
(a) The magnitude of the resultant displacement is 


|? |=\[7? +72 =,[00 my? + (216.5 my? =370m. 


(b) The angle the resultant displacement makes with the +x axis is 


tan” Ss = tan! 2107 = 36°. 
r 300 m 
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The direction is 36° north of due east. 
(c) The total distance walked is d= 250 m+ 175 m= 425 m. 


(d) The total distance walked is greater than the magnitude of the resultant displacement. 
The diagram shows why: A and B are not collinear. 


71. The vector d (measured in meters) can be represented as d= (3.0 m)(-}), where sj 


is the unit vector pointing south. Therefore, 5.0d =5.0(-3.0 m }) =(-15 m) j. 


(a) The positive scalar factor (5.0) affects the magnitude but not the direction. The 
magnitude of 5.0d is 15 m. 


(b) The new direction of 5d is the same as the old: south. 
The vector —2.0d can be written as —2.0d = (6.0 m) j. 


(c) The absolute value of the scalar factor (|—2.0| = 2.0) affects the magnitude. The new 
magnitude is 6.0 m. 


(d) The minus sign carried by this scalar factor reverses the direction, so the new direction 
is +j, or north. 


72. The ant’s trip consists of three displacements: 


d, = (0.40 m)(cos 225°i + sin 225° j) = (-0.28 m)i+(—0.28 m) j 
d, =(0.50 m)i 
d, = (0.60 m)(cos 60°i + sin 60° j) = (0.30 m)i+(0.52 m)j, 


where the angle is measured with respect to the positive x axis. We have taken the 
positive x and y directions to correspond to east and north, respectively. 


(a) The x component of d, is d,, =(0.40 m)cos 225° =—0.28 m. 
(b) The y component of d, is d,, = (0.40 m)sin 225° =—0.28 m. 
(c) The x component of a is d,.=0.50 m. 


(d) The y component of d, is d,,=Om. 
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(e) The x component of d, is d,. =(0.60 m)cos 60° = 0.30 m. 


(f) The y component of d, is d;,, =(0.60 m)sin 60° =0.52 m. 


(g) The x component of the net displacement d,,., 1s 


d 


net,x 


=d,, +d,, +d, =(—0.28 m) + (0.50 m) +(0.30 m) =0.52 m. 


(h) The y component of the net displacement d.., is 


net 
Anety = Ay +d,, +43, =(—0.28 m)+(0 m)+(0.52 m) = 0.24 m. 


net,y 


(1) The magnitude of the net displacement is 


=: la, +Qy =A [0.52 my? +(0.24 my? =0.57 m. 


(j) The direction of the net displacement is 


d 
@ = tan! ($=) = tan” te =) = 25° (north of east) 
52m 


net,x 


If the ant has to return directly to the starting point, the displacement would be —d 


(k) The distance the ant has to travel is | ad; |= 0.57 m. 


net ° 


(1) The direction the ant has to travel is 25° (south of west) . 
73. We apply Eq. 3-23 and Eq. 3-27. 


(a) axb = (a,b, —a,b,) k since all other terms vanish, due to the fact that neither a nor 


b have any z components. Consequently, we obtain ((3.0)(4.0) —(5 .0)(2.0))k= 2.0k. 
(b) d-b=a,b, + a,b, yields (3.0)(2.0) + (5.0)(4.0) = 26. 
(c) @ + b=(3.0 + 2.0) i + (5.0 + 4.0)j > (@+b)-b =(5.0) (2.0) + (9.0) (4.0) = 46. 


(d) Several approaches are available. In this solution, we will construct a b unit-vector 
and “dot” it (take the scalar product of it) with a . In this case, we make the desired unit- 
vector by 
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p_ 8 __201+40) 
Ib] (2.0)? + (4.07 
We therefore obtain 
g-6- GMCV+O.049) _ 5 91 


(2.0) + (4.07 


74. The two vectors Gand b are given by 
a =3.20(cos 63° j+sin 63° k) =1.45 j+2.85k 
b =1.40(cos 48° i+ sin 48° k) = 0.9371 +1.04 k 


The components of @ are a, = 0, ay = 3.20 cos 63° = 1.45, and a, = 3.20 sin 63° = 2.85. 
The components of b are by = 1.40 cos 48° = 0.937, b, = 0, and b, = 1.40 sin 48° = 1.04. 


(a) The scalar (dot) product is therefore 


G-b = a,b, + a,b, + a,b, = (0)(0.937) + (1.45)(0) + (2.85)(1.04) = 2.97. 


(b) The vector (cross) product is 


Gx b =(a,b, — a,b,)i + (a,b, - a,b.)j + (a,b, - a,b, )k 


= ((1.45)(1.04) — 0))i + ((2.85)(0.937)-0))j + (0 - (1.45)(0.937))k 


=1.51i + 2.67} —1.36k. 


(c) The angle @between @ and b is given by 


6 =cos" cee = cos” a pS = 48.5°. 
ab (3.20) (1.40) 


75. We orient i eastward, ] northward, and k upward, and use the following fundamental 
products: 


me noo 22 
Il 
| 
Ro moe 
| 
tn ED > 


x 
x 
x 


~> Ct > pe ed 


(a) “north cross west” = ix i) =k = “up.” 
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(b) “down dot south” = (—k)-(—})=0. 


A 


(c) “east cross up” = ix(k) — = = “south.” 
(d) “west dot west” = (- i) (- i) =|. 
(e) “south cross south” = (—})x(—j)=0. 


76. Let A denote the magnitude of A; similarly for the other vectors. The vector equation 
is A + B = C where B = 8.0 mand C = 24. We are also told that the angle (measured 
in the ‘standard’ sense) for A is 0° and the angle for C is 90°, which makes this a right 
triangle (when drawn in a “head-to-tail” fashion) where B is the size of the hypotenuse. 
Using the Pythagorean theorem, 


B= J4+C >80=, 4° +44 


which leads to A = 8/V5 = 3.6m 
77. We orient i eastward, | northward, and k upward. 
(a) The displacement is d = (1300 m)i +(2200 m)j +(—410 m)k. 


(b) The displacement for the return portion is d'= —(1300 m)i —( 2200 m)j and the 
magnitude is d' = ,/(—1300 m)’ +(—2200 m)* =2.56x10°m. 


The net displacement is zero since his final position matches his initial position. 


78. Let = b x G@. Then the magnitude of @ is c = ab sin ¢ Since @ is perpendicular 
to @ the magnitude of d x @ is ac. The magnitude of @x(b x) is consequently 


|ax(bxd)|=ac=a’bsing. 
Substituting the values given, we obtain 


|ax(bx G)|=a’b sin ¢ =(3.90)°(2.70) sin 63.0° = 36.6. 


79. The area of a triangle is half the product of its base and altitude. The base is the side 
formed by vector a. Then the altitude is b sin gand the area is A=+4 ab sin 6=+4|ax b lt 


Substituting the values given, we have 


A= > ab sin $ = $(4.3)(5.4)sin 46° = 8.4. 
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1. (a) The magnitude of 7 is 


| E (6.0 m)? +(—3.0 m)?+(2.0 m)* =6.2 m. 


(b) A sketch is shown. The coordinate values are in Fr 
meters. 


2. (a) The position vector, according to Eq. 4-1, is 7 =(—5.0 m) i+ (8.0 m)j : 


(b) The magnitude is | |= fx? +? +2? =,[(-5.0 m)? +(8.0 m)?+(0 m? = 9.4m, 


(c) Many calculators have polar <> rectangular conversion capabilities that make this 
computation more efficient than what is shown below. Noting that the vector lies in the 
xy plane and using Eq. 3-6, we obtain: 


@-=ta"'( = )--se° or 122° 


—5.0 m 


where the latter possibility (122° measured counterclockwise from the +x y 
direction) is chosen since the signs of the components imply the vector is ; A 
in the second quadrant. me 


Mt 


(d) The sketch is shown to the right. The vector is 122° counterclockwise 
from the +x direction. 


8=122° 


O 


(e) The displacement is A*f =r’—F where 7 is given in part (a) and 
r= (3.0 m)i. Therefore, Af =(8.0 m)i—(8.0 m)j. 


(f) The magnitude of the displacement is 


| Az |= (8.0 m)? +(—8.0 m)? =11 m. 
(—5, 8) 


(g) The angle for the displacement, using Eq. 3-6, is 


tan” [ an ) = —45° or 135° = 
-8.0m 
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where we choose the former possibility (-45°, or 45° measured clockwise from +x) since 
the signs of the components imply the vector is in the fourth quadrant. A sketch of Ar is 
shown on the right. 


3. The initial position vector 7, satisfies 7 — 7, = Ar , which results in 
7, =F—AF =(3.0j —4.0k)m— (2.01 — 3.0} + 6.0k)m= (-2.0 m)i+ (6.0 m)j+(—-10 m)k. 


4. We choose a coordinate system with origin at the clock center and +x rightward 
(toward the “3:00” position) and +y upward (toward “12:00”). 


(a) In unit-vector notation, we have 7, = (10 cm)i and 7, = (—10 cm) }. Thus, Eq. 4-2 gives 
Af =F, -7 =(-10 cm)i +(-10 cm)}. 


The magnitude is given by | A7 |=./(—10 cm)* +(-10 cm)’ =14 cm. 


(b) Using Eq. 3-6, the angle is 


o=tan (= om) 45: or -135°. 
= cm 


We choose —135° since the desired angle is in the third quadrant. In terms of the 
magnitude-angle notation, one may write 


Af =F, —F =(-10 cm)i +(-10 em)j > (14cm Z — 135°). 


(c) In this case, we have 7, = (—10 cm)} and 7, = (10 cm)j, and Ar =(20 cm)}. Thus, 
| Av |= 20 cm. 


(d) Using Eq. 3-6, the angle is given by 


6 =tan” (ez) ~90°, 
O0cm 


(e) In a full-hour sweep, the hand returns to its starting position, and the displacement is 
zero. 


(f) The corresponding angle for a full-hour sweep is also zero. 
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5. THINK This problem deals with the motion of a train in two dimensions. The entire 
trip consists of three parts, and we’re interested in the overall average velocity. 


EXPRESS The average velocity of the entire trip is given by Eq. 4-8, v,,, =Ar/At, 


where the total displacement Ar = Ar, + Ar, + Ar, is the sum of three displacements (each 


result of a constant velocity during a given time), and At=Azt,+ At, + At, is the total 
amount of time for the trip. We use a coordinate system with +x for East and +y for North. 


ANALYZE (a) In unit-vector notation, the first displacement is given by 


he 600 | aoe 
h 60 min/h 


The second displacement has a magnitude of (60.0 )-(22@") =20.0 km, and its 
direction is 40° north of east. Therefore, 


Af, =(20.0 km) cos(40.0°)i + (20.0 km) sin(40.0°) j=(15.3 km)i +(12.9 km) j. 


Similarly, the third displacement is 


AR =-(600 =) (ze min 


i=(—50.0 km)i. 
h 60 min/h 


Thus, the total displacement is 


Af = Af +AF, + AF, = (40.0 km)i+ (15.3 km) i+(12.9 km) j —(50.0 km)i 
= (5.30 km) i+(12.9 km) j. 


The time for the trip is At =(40.0 + 20.0 + 50.0) min = 110 min, which is equivalent to 
1.83 h. Eq. 4-8 then yields 


Fi. = Oe EE) oo yon) 


si 1.83 h 
The magnitude of ¥,,, is | Vy. |= (2.90 km/h)? +(7.01 kn/hy? = 7.59 krv/h. 
(b) The angle is given by 
6 =tans | 28 | Sqane (ae | =67.5° (north of east), 
or 2.90 km/h 


or 22.5° east of due north. 
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LEARN The displacement of the train is depicted in the figure below: 


north 
(5.3,12.9) act 
AY 955.3, 12.9) 
Ar =e 
(ed WA 
“_,» east 


AF, (40.0) 
Note that the net displacement Ar is found by adding A7,, A7, and Ax, vectorially. 


6. To emphasize the fact that the velocity is a function of time, we adopt the notation v(A) 
for dx/ dt. 


(a) Equation 4-10 leads to 
v(t) = “ (3.00t1 —4.0027j + 2.00k) = (3.00 m/s)i —(8.00 m/s’)r j 


(b) Evaluating this result at t= 2.00 s produces ¥ = (3.00i — 16.0j) m/s. 


(c) The speed at t= 2.00 sis v =|¥|= JG.00 m/s)” +(—16.0 m/s)” =16.3 m/s. 
(d) The angle of ¥ at that moment is 


oe [ses m/s 


=~79.4° or 101° 
3.00 m/s 


where we choose the first possibility (79.4° measured clockwise from the +x direction, or 
281° counterclockwise from +x) since the signs of the components imply the vector is in 
the fourth quadrant. 


7. Using Eq. 4-3 and Eq. 4-8, we have 


_  _ (—2.01 + 8.0) — 2.0k) m — (5.01 — 6.0) + 2.0k) m 


Vag 7 = (—0.70i + 1.40) — 0.40k) m/s. 
S 


8. Our coordinate system has i pointed east and j pointed north. The first displacement 
is 7,, = (483 km)i and the second is 7, = (—966 km)}. 
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(a) The net displacement is 


Fie =F ig thc = (483 km)i-(966 km)j 


which yields |#,,. |=/(483 km)? +(—966 km)? =1.08x10° km. 


(b) The angle is given by 
4 (= km 
6=tan~ | ———— 


= -63.4°. 
483 km 


We observe that the angle can be alternatively expressed as 63.4° south of east, or 26.6° 
east of south. 


(c) Dividing the magnitude of 7,.. by the total time (2.25 h) gives 


= 483 km)i—(966 km)j 
me 2.25h 


| = ,/(215 km/h)* + (—429 km/h)’ =480 km/h. 


= (215 km/h)i—(429 km/h)} 


with a magnitude | v 


(d) The direction of v,,, is 26.6° east of south, same as in part (b). In magnitude-angle 
notation, we would have v,,, =(480 km/h 7 —63.4°). 


(e) Assuming the AB trip was a straight one, and similarly for the BC trip, then |7,,,| is the 
distance traveled during the AB trip, and |7,,.| is the distance traveled during the BC trip. 
Since the average speed is the total distance divided by the total time, it equals 


483 km + 966 km 
2.25 h 


= 644 kiv/h. 


9. The (x,y) coordinates (in meters) of the points are A = (15, —15), B = (30, —45), C = (20, 
—15), and D = (45, 45). The respective times are t, =0, ts = 300s, te = 600s, and tp = 
900 s. Average velocity is defined by Eq. 4-8. Each displacement Ar is understood to 
originate at point A. 


(a) The average velocity having the least magnitude (5.0 m/600 s) is for the displacement 
ending at point C: | v,,, | =0.0083 m/s. 


avg | 


(b) The direction of v,,, is 0° (measured counterclockwise from the +x axis). 


g 
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(c) The average velocity having the greatest magnitude (,/(15 m)* +(30 m)’ /300s) is 


for the displacement ending at point B: |v,,, |= 0.11 m/s. 


(d) The direction of v,,, is 297° (counterclockwise from +x) or —63° (which is 


equivalent to measuring 63° clockwise from the +x axis). 
10. We differentiate 7 =5.00ti+(ert+ ft’)}. 


(a) The particle’s motion is indicated by the derivative of r:¥ = 5.00 i+ (e + 2ft);. 
The angle of its direction of motion is consequently 


6= tan '(v,/v,) = tan” '[(e + 2f1)/5.00]. 
The graph indicates @ = 35.0°, which determines the parameter e: 
e = (5.00 m/s) tan(35.0°) = 3.50 m/s. 


(b) We note (from the graph) that @= 0 when t= 14.0 s. Thus, e + 2ft = 0 at that time. 
This determines the parameter /’: 


é -3.5 m/s 


== = 0.125 m/s”. 
2t 2(14.0s) 


f 


11. In parts (b) and (c), we use Eq. 4-10 and Eq. 4-16. For part (d), we find the direction 
of the velocity computed in part (b), since that represents the asked-for tangent line. 


(a) Plugging into the given expression, we obtain 
7 | 5o9= [2.00(8)—5.00(2)]i + [6.00—7.00(16)]} = (6.001 — 106j) m 
(b) Taking the derivative of the given expression produces 
V(t) = (6.0027 — 5.00) i — 28.027 j 


where we have written v(t) to emphasize its dependence on time. This becomes, at 
t=2.00s, ¥ =(19.0i — 224j) m/s. 


(c) Differentiating the v(t) found above, with respect to ¢ produces 12.0¢ 1-84.02? j, 
which yields @ =(24.0i—336 j) m/s” at t=2.00s. 


(d) The angle of v , measured from +x, is either 
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5 (2 m/s 
an 


———— |=—85.2° or 94.8° 
19.0 m/s 


where we settle on the first choice (—85.2°, which is equivalent to 275° measured 
counterclockwise from the +x axis) since the signs of its components imply that it is in 
the fourth quadrant. 


12. We adopt a coordinate system with i pointed east and j pointed north; the 


coordinate origin is the flagpole. We “translate” the given information into unit-vector 
notation as follows: 


F =(40.0m)i and ¥,=(-10.0 m/s)j 
7=(40.0m)j and ¥=(10.0 m/s)i. 
(a) Using Eq. 4-2, the displacement AF is 


Ar =F -7, = (-40.0 m)i+(40.0 m)j 


with a magnitude | A7 |= J(-40.0 m)° +(40.0 m)? =56.6 m. 


(b) The direction of AF is 


6 ta | Yaa Om as 8 OE 58. 
Ax —40.0 m 


Since the desired angle is in the second quadrant, we pick 135°(45° north of due west). 
Note that the displacement can be written as Ar =r —7, = (56.62 135°) in terms of the 


magnitude-angle notation. 


(c) The magnitude of v,,, is simply the magnitude of the displacement divided by the 
time (At = 30.0 s). Thus, the average velocity has magnitude (56.6 m)/(30.0 s) = 1.89 m/s. 


(d) Equation 4-8 shows that v 
north of due west). 


points in the same direction as A; , that is, 135° (45° 


avg 


(e) Using Eq. 4-15, we have 


> => 


eae = (0.333 m/s”)i + (0.333 m/s?)j. 


avg 


The magnitude of the average acceleration vector is therefore equal to 


ag |= (0.333 m/s’) +(0.333 m/s*)’ = 0.471 m/s’. 
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(f) The direction of a,,, is 


g=tan( 0333 m/s’ 


nasa muss )=a5° or —135°. 


Since the desired angle is now in the first quadrant, we choose 45°, and a,,, points 
north of due east. 


13. THINK Knowing the position of a particle as function of time allows us to calculate 
its corresponding velocity and acceleration by taking time derivatives. 


EXPRESS From the position vector 7(t), the velocity and acceleration of the particle 
can be found by differentiating 7(t) with respect to time: 


. dg _ aw adr 
vV=—, Q=—= 


dt’ dt dt 


ANALYZE (a) Taking the derivative of the position vector 7(t)= i+ (407); +tk with 
respect to time, we have, in SI units (m/s), 


p= +407 j+tk)=81j) +k. 
(b) Taking another derivative with respect to time leads to, in SI units (m/s’), 
d % y a 
a =—(8tj + k)=8). 
gl T= 84 
LEARN The particle undergoes constant acceleration in the +y-direction. This can be 


seen by noting that the y component of 7(f) is 4t°, which is quadratic in ¢. 


14. We use Eq. 4-15 with v, designating the initial velocity and v, designating the later 
one. 


(a) The average acceleration during the At = 4s interval is 


P _ (—2.01-2.0)+5.0k) m/s —(4.01—22 }+3.0k) m/s 
ve 4s 


(b) The magnitude of @,,, is .{(—1.5 m/s*)’ +(0.5 m/s’)’ =1.6 m/s’. 


(c) Its angle in the xz plane (measured from the +x axis) is one of these possibilities: 


=(-1.5 m/s?)i+(0.5m/s’)k. 
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t[ 0.5 m/s” 


oy :)- 18° or 162° 
—l. S 


where we settle on the second choice since the signs of its components imply that it is in 
the second quadrant. 


15. THINK Given the initial velocity and acceleration of a particle, we’re interested in 
finding its velocity and position at a later time. 


EXPRESS Since the acceleration, a= a,i + a} =(—1.0 m/s” ji +(—0.50 m/s” )j , Is 


constant in both x and y directions, we may use Table 2-1 for the motion along each 
direction. This can be handled individually (for x and y) or together with the unit-vector 
notation (for A? ). 


Since the particle started at the origin, the coordinates of the particle at any time ¢ are 
given by 7 = ¥,t+44at’. The velocity of the particle at any time f is given by ¥V=¥, + af, 
where v, is the initial velocity and a is the (constant) acceleration. Along the x-direction, 
we have 


1 
x(t) =v, t+ 5 at? , V(t) =v, +a,t 


Similarly, along the y-direction, we get 
1 2 
YE Vi rae » V,(t)=y%,+a,t. 


Known: v,, =3.0 m/s, ¥, =0, a, =—1.0 m/s’, a, =—0.5 m/s’. 
ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, the components of the velocity are 


v,(t) =v, +a,t =(3.0 m/s) —(1.0 m/s”)t 
v,(t)=Vp, +4,t =—(0.50 m/s*)t 


When the particle reaches its maximum x coordinate at ¢ = ¢,, we must have v, = 0. 
Therefore, 3.0 — 1.0¢, = 0 or tf = 3.0 s. The y component of the velocity at this time is 


v, (t =3.08) =—(0.50 m/s?)(3.0) =-1.5 m/s 
Thus, ¥, =(—1.5m/s)j. 


(b) At t= 3.0 s , the components of the position are 
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x(t =3.0s) = vt 5a ta = (3.0m/s)(3.0s)++(-1.0m/s*)G.05) =4.5m 


x 


y(t =3.0s) =yttsar =0+5(-0.5 m/s*)(3.05) =-2.25m 


Using unit-vector notation, the results can be written as 7, = (4.50 m)i — (2.25 m) j. 


LEARN The motion of the particle in this problem is two-dimensional, and the 
kinematics in the x- and y-directions can be analyzed separately. 


16. We make use of Eq. 4-16. 
(a) The acceleration as a function of time is 
dv d 


a= = (6.0 - 4.077) i + 8.03) =(6.0-8.0r); 


in SI units. Specifically, we find the acceleration vector at t=3.0s to be 
(6.0-8.0(3.0))i=(-18 m/s”)i. 
(b) The equation is a = la - 8.0t OF 0; we find t= 0.75 s. 


(c) Since the y component of the velocity, v, = 8.0 m/s, is never zero, the velocity cannot 
vanish. 


(d) Since speed is the magnitude of the velocity, we have 


v=|i| = |(6.0r- 4.07) +(8.0) =10 


in SI units (m/s). To solve for t, we first square both sides of the above equation, followed 
by some rearrangement: 


(6.01- 4.07) +64 = 100 > (6.0r-4.07°) =36 
Taking the square root of the new expression and making further simplification lead to 


6.0t— 4.027 =+6.0 = 4.0¢7-6.0r+ 6.0=0 


Finally, using the quadratic formula, we obtain 
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_ 6.0: /36—4(4.0)(+6.0) 


2(8.0) 


where the requirement of a real positive result leads to the unique answer: ¢ = 2.2 s. 
17. We find t by applying Eq. 2-11 to motion along the y axis (with v, = 0 characterizing 
Y= Vinax ): 
0 =(12 m/s) + (-2.0 m/s*t > t=6.0s. 
Then, Eq. 2-11 applies to motion along the x axis to determine the answer: 


V; = (8.0 m/s) + (4.0 m/s”)(6.0 s) = 32 m/s. 


Therefore, the velocity of the cart, when it reaches y = max, is (32 m/s)1. 


; 1 
18. We find ¢ by solving Ax =x, +V),f+ > at’: 


12.0 m=0+(4.00 m/sv-+=(5.00 m/s°)t? 


where we have used Ax = 12.0 m, vy = 4.00 m/s, and a,= 5.00 m/s”. We use the quadratic 
formula and find ¢t = 1.53 s. Then, Eq. 2-11 (actually, its analog in two dimensions) 
applies with this value of ¢. Therefore, its velocity (when Ax = 12.00 m) is 


¥ =¥j, +t =(4.00 m/s)i +(5.00 m/s*)(1.53 s)i + (7.00 m/s”)(1.53 8)j 
=(11.7 m/s)i +(10.7 m/s) }. 


Thus, the magnitude of ¥ is |¥ |=,4/(11.7 m/s)’ +(10.7 m/s)’ =15.8 m/s. 


(b) The angle of v , measured from +x, is 


tan! Geen 4 = 42.6° 
11.7 m/s a 


19. We make use of Eq. 4-16 and Eq. 4-10. 


Using a= 3ti +4fj, we have (in m/s) 


HWN=%+) a dt =(5.001+2.00))+f (341 +44) dt =(5.00+31?/2)i+(2.00 +277) j 


Integrating using Eq. 4-10 then yields (in meters) 
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7(t) =F, +[ vat = (20.01 +40.0)) +f [(5.00+307 /2)i+(2.00+207)jldt 


= (20.01+40.0)) +(5.00t +2 /2)i + (2.001 + 21°/3)} 
=(20.0+5.00¢+£°/2)i+(40.0+2.00r+ 21°/3)j 


(a) At t=4.00 s, we have F(t =4.00s) =(72.0 m)i+(90.7 m)j. 


(b) ¥(¢ =4.00s) =(29.0 m/s)i+(34.0 m/s)j. Thus, the angle between the direction of 
travel and +x, measured counterclockwise, is 9 = tan '[(34.0 m/s)/(29.0 m/s)]=49.5°. 
20. The acceleration is constant so that use of Table 2-1 (for both the x and y motions) is 
permitted. Where units are not shown, SI units are to be understood. Collision between 


particles A and B requires two things. First, the y motion of B must satisfy (using Eq. 2-15 
and noting that Ois measured from the y axis) 


= 1 2 = 1 2 2 
yas5ap => 30 m=—| (0.40 mis ) cos | 0. 
Second, the x motions of A and B must coincide: 
(oar (3.0 m/s)t = i [ (0.40 m/s’) sin 0 | 2? 
5a ; Ske : 


We eliminate a factor of ¢ in the last relationship and formally solve for time: 


2v_——-2(3.0 m/s) 
a. (0.40 m/s’) sin 


x 


This is then plugged into the previous equation to produce 


30 m= = [ (0.40 m/s”) cos | 


2(3.0m/s) ) 
(0.40 m/s’) sin 0 


which, with the use of sin’ @= 1 — cos” @, simplifies to 


gee ome Sfacoy pa a 
0.20 1- cos” 0 (0.20)(30) 


We use the quadratic formula (choosing the positive root) to solve for cos @: 


-1.5+ Ji.5°-4(1.0)(-1.0) 1 


2 2 


cos 0= 


135 


which yields 0 = cos ' de oo: 


21. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such as 
Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The initial velocity is horizontal so that v,, =0 and 


VY, =Vy =10 m/s. 


(a) With the origin at the initial point (where the dart leaves the thrower’s hand), the y 
coordinate of the dart is given by y=—1 gt’, so that with y = —PQ we have 


PQ =4(9.8 m/s*)(0.19s) =0.18m. 


(b) From x = vot we obtain x = (10 m/s)(0.19 s) = 1.9 m. 


22. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such as 
Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. 


(a) With the origin at the initial point (edge of table), the y coordinate of the ball is given 
by y=—igt’. If tis the time of flight and y = -1.20 m indicates the level at which the 
ball hits the floor, then 


2(-1.20 m) 
t= ,|~——_¥ = 0.495. 
-9.80 m/s 


A 


(b) The initial (horizontal) velocity of the ball is ¥V=v,i. Since x = 1.52 m is the 
horizontal position of its impact point with the floor, we have x = vot. Thus, 


x 152m 


Y=-= = 3.07 m/’s. 
t 0495s 


23. (a) From Eq. 4-22 (with & = 0), the time of flight is 


t= 2h 2G m) =3.03 s. 
g \9.80 mis 


(b) The horizontal distance traveled is given by Eq. 4-21: 
Ax = Vot = (250 m/s)(3.03 s) = 758 m. 
(c) And from Eq. 4-23, we find 


|v, ] = g¢ = (9.80 m/s*)(3.03 s) = 29.7 ms. 
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24. We use Eq. 4-26 


2 2 (9.50m/s) 
Rr, =| %sin2g,) =% =! 5) =9.209 m=9.21m 
g rae 9.80m/s 


to compare with Powell’s long jump; the difference from Rmx is only AR =(9.21m — 
8.95m) = 0.259 m. 


25. Using Eq. (4-26), the take-off speed of the jumper is 


Pee eee (9.80 m/s*)(77.0 m) _ 43 1 m/e 
°  \sin 26, sin 2(12.0°) 


26. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such as 
Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is the throwing point (the stone’s 
initial position). The x component of its initial velocity is given by v,, =v) cos@, and the 


y component is given by vo, =v, sin@,, where vo = 20 m/s is the initial speed and 69 = 


40.0° is the launch angle. 


(a) Att= 1.10, its x coordinate is 
X = Vol cos 0, = Bho m/ so s@s 40.0° = 16.9 m 
(b) Its y coordinate at that instant is 


y=vot sin 0, - : gt” = (20.0m/s)(1.10s)sin 40.0° - : (9.80m/s’ )(1.10s)" = 8.21 m. 


(c) At t’= 1.80 s, its x coordinate is x = Bo m/ so s@s 40.0° = 27.6 m. 
(d) Its y coordinate at t’ is 


y = (20.0m/s)(1.80s)sin 40.0° - ; (9.80m/s*) (1.80s”) = 7.26m. 


(e) The stone hits the ground earlier than ¢ = 5.0 s. To find the time when it hits the 
ground solve y=vf sin@, —+.g¢° =0 for ¢. We find 


210 m/ 
pele ga. _2Bom/sQ) sep 969 s. 
g m/s 
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Its x coordinate on landing is 
x =Vot cos @, =(20.0 m/s)(2.62 s) cos 40° = 40.2 m. 


(f) Assuming it stays where it lands, its vertical component at t= 5.00 s is y= 0. 


27. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such as 
Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is at ground level directly below 
the release point. We write & = -—30.0° since the angle shown in the figure is measured 
clockwise from horizontal. We note that the initial speed of the decoy is the plane’s speed 
at the moment of release: vo = 290 km/h, which we convert to SI units: (290)(1000/3600) 
= 80.6 m/s. 


(a) We use Eq. 4-12 to solve for the time: 


Ax=(v,cosQ)t => t= avon =10.0s. 
(80.6 m/s) cos (—30.0°) 


(b) And we use Eq. 4-22 to solve for the initial height yo: 
1 
Y—-V,=(% sin) Sat => 0-y =(-40.3 m/s)(10.0 s)—5 0.80 m/s’ )(10.0 s)* 
which yields yo = 897 m. 


28. (a) Using the same coordinate system assumed in Eq. 4-22, we solve for y = h: 


: 1 
h=y,+v sinO@t - 5h 


which yields A = 51.8 m for yo = 0, vo = 42.0 m/s, 4 = 60.0°, and t=5.50s. 


(b) The horizontal motion is steady, so v; = vox = Vo cos , but the vertical component of 
velocity varies according to Eq. 4-23. Thus, the speed at impact is 


\ es (v, cos®) + (v% sin@, — gt) =27.4 m/s. 


(c) We use Eq. 4-24 with v, = 0 and y = 7: 


H= sina, 67.5 m. 


= Ie 
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29. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such as 
Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is at its initial position (where it is 
launched). At maximum height, we observe v, = 0 and denote v, = v (which is also equal 
to Vox). In this notation, we have v, =5v. Next, we observe vo cos & = vox = v, so that we 


arrive at an equation (where v #0 cancels) which can be solved for 4: 
Gl 
(Sv) cos@, =v => 8 =cos G = 78.5°. 


30. Although we could use Eq. 4-26 to find where it lands, we choose instead to work 
with Eq. 4-21 and Eq. 4-22 (for the soccer ball) since these will give information about 
where and when and these are also considered more fundamental than Eq. 4-26. With Ay 
= (0, we have 

_ (19.5 m/s)sin 45.0° 


; =2.81s. 
(9.80 m/s°)/2 


; 1 
Ay=(v, sin@) tat a 


Then Eq. 4-21 yields Ax = (vo cos &)t = 38.7 m. Thus, using Eq. 4-8, the player must 
have an average velocity of 


5 AF _G8.7m) i-(55 m)i 


=(—5.8 m/s) i 
wo ANG 2.81s ( ) 


which means his average speed (assuming he ran in only one direction) is 5.8 m/s. 


31. We first find the time it takes for the volleyball to hit the ground. Using Eq. 4-22, we 
have 


y-Vy =(% sin) 5 gt? => 0-2.30 m=(-20.0 m/s)sin(18.0°)t— (9.80 m/s’ )t? 
which gives t=0.30s. Thus, the range of the volleyball is 
R=(v, cos @, )t = (20.0 m/s) cos 18.0°(0.30 s) =5.71 m 


On the other hand, when the angle is changed to @} =8.00°, using the same procedure as 
shown above, we find 


yy) =(y sin) t'— > gt’? > 0-230 m=(-20.0 m’s)sin(8.00°)s' -5(9.80 m/s?)t"” 


which yields t'=0.46s, and the range is 


R' =(v, cos@, )t’ = (20.0 m/s) cos 18.0°(0.46 s) = 9.06 m 
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Thus, the ball travels an extra distance of 
AR = R'—R=9.06 m—5.71 m=3.35 m 


32. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such as 
Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is at the release point (the initial 
position for the ball as it begins projectile motion in the sense of §4-5), and we let & be 
the angle of throw (shown in the figure). Since the horizontal component of the velocity 
of the ball is vy = vo cos 40.0°, the time it takes for the ball to hit the wall is 


Ae 22.0 m 
v. (25.0 m/s) cos 40.0° 


=1.15s. 


(a) The vertical distance is 
Ay =(v, sind )t -S 8 = (25.0 m/s)sin 40.0°(1.15s) -5(9.80 m/s’)(1.15s)? =12.0 m. 


(b) The horizontal component of the velocity when it strikes the wall does not change 
from its initial value: v, = vo cos 40.0° = 19.2 m/s. 


(c) The vertical component becomes (using Eq. 4-23) 
v, =v, sin @ — gt =(25.0 m/s) sin 40.0° — (9.80 m/s’ )(1.15s)=4.80 m/s. 
(d) Since v, > 0 when the ball hits the wall, it has not reached the highest point yet. 


33. THINK This problem deals with projectile motion. We’re interested in the horizontal 
displacement and velocity of the projectile before it strikes the ground. 


EXPRESS We adopt the positive direction y 
choices used in the textbook so that equations such 
as Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate (0, Vo) 
origin is at ground level directly below the release 
point. We write & = -—37.0° for the angle measured 
from +x, since the angle ¢ =53.0° given in the 


problem is measured from the —y direction. The 
initial setup of the problem is shown in the figure 
to the right (not to scale). 


(R, 0) 
ANALYZE (a) The initial speed of the projectile is the plane’s speed at the moment of 
release. Given that y, =730 m and y=0 at t=5.00s, we use Eq. 4-22 to find vo: 
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yyy =(v% sin) 5 gt? => 0-730 m=y, sin(—37.0°)(5.00 s) -+(9.80 m/s”)(5.00s)° 


which yields vo = 202 m/s. 
(b) The horizontal distance traveled is 
R=v,.t=(v, cos@,)t =[(202 m/s)cos(—37.0°)](5.00s) =806 m. 
(c) The x component of the velocity (just before impact) is 
Vv. =v, cos@ =(202 m/s)cos(—37.0°) =161 m/s. 
(d) The y component of the velocity (just before impact) is 
Vv, =v Sin & — gt =(202 m/s)sin(—37.0°)—(9.80 m/s*)(5.00s)=—171m/s. 


LEARN In this projectile problem we analyzed the kinematics in the vertical and 
horizontal directions separately since they do not affect each other. The x-component of 
the velocity, v. =v, cos@,, remains unchanged throughout since there’s no horizontal 


acceleration. 


34. (a) Since the y-component of the velocity of the stone at the top of its path is zero, its 
speed is 


v=,/v +Vv. =v, =v) Cos@, = (28.0 m/s) cos 40.0° = 21.4 m/s. 


(b) Using the fact that v, =0 at the maximum height y,,,, , the amount of time it takes for 
the stone to reach y,,. is given by Eq. 4-23: 


Vv, sin 8 


O=v,=v,sin@-gt > t= Z 


Substituting the above expression into Eq. 4-22, we find the maximum height to be 


: : 2 Die x2 
Gest Ie er Sys | SE ga | So 
2 2 g 2g 
To find the time the stone descends to y= y,,,, /2,, we solve the quadratic equation given 
in Eq. 4-22: 
5 sin” . 2+ J2)v, si 
pee — Yo sin 0, =(v, sin 0) pag? => t, ae ( J2)y, sin 8, 
2. 4g 2 7 2¢ 
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Choosing ¢=¢, (for descending), we have 


Vv, =v, cos @, = (28.0 m/s) cos 40.0° = 21.4 m/s 


(2+V2)ysin@_ V2. [2 
2 


v, =v, sind, —g Vv, sin @ = (28.0 m/s) sin 40.0° = —12.7 m/s 


g 2 ae 


Thus, the speed of the stone when y=y,,/2 is 


va ve +v? = (21.4 ms)? +(-12.7 mis? =24.9 mis. 


(c) The percentage difference is 


24.9 m/s—21.4 m/s 
21.4 m/s 


= 0.163 =16.3%. 


35. THINK This problem deals with projectile motion of a bullet. We’re interested in the 
firing angle that allows the bullet to strike a target at some distance away. 


EXPRESS We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations 
such as Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is at the end of the rifle 
(the initial point for the bullet as it begins projectile motion in the sense of § 4-5), and we 
let & be the firing angle. If the target is a distance d away, then its coordinates are x = d, 
y=0. 

y 


Vo 


0 


x 
(d, 0) 


The projectile motion equations lead to 


1 
d=(v,cos@)t, O=Vetsind — ee 


where 6, is the firing angle. The setup of the problem is shown in the figure above (scale 
exaggerated). 


ANALYZE The time at which the bullet strikes the target is given by t=d/(v, cos6,). 
Eliminating ¢ leads to 2v) sin@,cos@, -—gd=0. Using sin 6, cosO, =4sin RP, (| we 
obtain 
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2 
ve sin (20,)=gd => sin(20,)= sd _ (9.80 m/s (45.7 m) 
Vo (460 m/s) 


which yields sin(20,)=2.11x10~, or & = 0.0606°. If the gun is aimed at a point a 
distance / above the target, then tan 0, = ¢/d so that 


(=d tan @, =(45.7 m) tan(0.0606°) = 0.0484 m = 4.84 cm. 


LEARN Due to the downward gravitational acceleration, in order for the bullet to strike 
the target, the gun must be aimed at a point slightly above the target. 


36. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such as 
Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is at ground level directly below 
the point where the ball was hit by the racquet. 


(a) We want to know how high the ball is above the court when it is at x = 12.0 m. First, 
Eq. 4-21 tells us the time it is over the fence: 


x 12.0 m 
f= 


= = = 0.508 s. 
v) cos @, (23.6 m/s) cos 0° 


At this moment, the ball is at a height (above the court) of 
; ieee 
y=y,t (sin @)t—- 5 =1.10m 


which implies it does indeed clear the 0.90-m-high fence. 
(b) At t= 0.508 s, the center of the ball is (1.10 m — 0.90 m) = 0.20 m above the net. 


(c) Repeating the computation in part (a) with @ = —5.0° results in ¢ = 0.510 s and 
y = 0.040 m, which clearly indicates that it cannot clear the net. 


(d) In the situation discussed in part (c), the distance between the top of the net and the 
center of the ball at t= 0.510 s is 0.90 m — 0.040 m = 0.86 m. 


37. THINK The trajectory of the diver is a projectile motion. We are interested in the 
displacement of the diver at a later time. 


EXPRESS The initial velocity has no vertical component (6,=0), but only an x 
component. Eqs. 4-21 and 4-22 can be simplified to 
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X—Xy =Vo,t 


ay ages eee 
y Yo Oy 78 78 : 


where x, =0, %, =V) =+2.0m/s and yo = +10.0 m (taking the water surface to be at 
y=0). The setup of the problem is shown in the figure below. 


JY 
Vo 
(0, Vo) 


(R, 0) 
ANALYZE (a) At t=0.80s, the horizontal distance of the diver from the edge is 


X =X) +Vv,f=0+(2.0 m/s)(0.80s) =1.60 m. 
(b) Similarly, using the second equation for the vertical motion, we obtain 


Y=Vy ~S8 =10.0 m=+(9.80:m/s*)(0.80s) =6.86 m. 


(c) At the instant the diver strikes the water surface, y = 0. Solving for ¢ using the 
equation y = y, —1. gt? =0 leads to 


i 2Vy - [200.0 ny eee 
g 9.80 m/s 


During this time, the x-displacement of the diver is R = x = (2.00 m/s)(1.43 s) = 2.86 m. 


LEARN Using Eq. 4-25 with 6, =0, the trajectory of the diver can also be written as 


_ ex" 
2y 


Part (c) can also be solved by using this equation: 


2 2 2 
pee ae, a 2V5 Vo = 2(2.0 m/s) a“ m) 2.86 m. 
oni g 9.8 m/s 


YV=Yo 
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38. In this projectile motion problem, we have vo = v, = constant, and what is plotted is 
v=,Jvet vy. We infer from the plot that at ¢ = 2.5 s, the ball reaches its maximum height, 


where v, = 0. Therefore, we infer from the graph that v, = 19 m/s. 


(a) During t= 5 s, the horizontal motion is x — x9 = v,t = 95 m. 


(b) Since Jas m/s)’ + Va, =31 m/s (the first point on the graph), we find v,, = 24.5 m/s. 
Thus, with ¢ = 2.5 s, we can US€ Vou. —Vo =Vof—7.gt or v, =0= vy, —2ghy,,, ~y,Cor 


Venax —Yo = (v, EV 5. )e to solve. Here we will use the latter: 


1 1 
Via Ve= 50 +Voy) => Vinax = a Tee s)=3lm 


where we have taken yp = 0 as the ground level. 
39. Following the hint, we have the time-reversed problem with the ball thrown from the 
ground, toward the right, at 60° measured counterclockwise from a rightward axis. We 
see in this time-reversed situation that it is convenient to use the familiar coordinate 
system with +x as rightward and with positive angles measured counterclockwise. 
(a) The x-equation (with xo = 0 and x = 25.0 m) leads to 

25.0 m = (1% cos 60.0°)(1.50 s), 


so that vo = 33.3 m/s. And with y = 0, and y = h > 0 at t = 1.50 s, we have 
y=y=V5,0 = 1 gf? where Vo, = vo sin 60.0°. This leads to h = 32.3 m. 


(b) We have 
Vy = Vox = (33.3 m/s)cos 60.0° = 16.7 m/s 
Vy = Voy — gt = (33.3 m/s)sin 60.0° — (9.80 m/s”)(1.50 s) = 14.2 m/s. 


The magnitude of v is given by 


|¥l=./v +V, =,/(16.7 m/s)’ +(14.2 m/s)? =21.9 m/s. 


@=tan! a =tan! ices = 40.4°. 
Vv. 16.7 m/s 


(d) We interpret this result “undoing” the time reversal) as an initial velocity (from the 
edge of the building) of magnitude 21.9 m/s with angle (down from leftward) of 40.4°. 


(c) The angle is 
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40. (a) Solving the quadratic equation Eq. 4-22: 
; 1 
y-Y =(%H sin) 5 gt? => 0-2.160 m=(15.00 m/s)sin(45.00°)t— 3 (9-800 m/s’)t? 


the total travel time of the shot in the air is found to be f=2.352s. Therefore, the 
horizontal distance traveled is 


R=(v, cos @, )t = (15.00 m/s) cos 45.00°(2.352 s) = 24.95 m. 


(b) Using the procedure outlined in (a) but for 6, = 42.00°, we have 
y-\Y =(y% sin) Set => 0-2.160 m=(15.00 m/s)sin(42.00°)¢ - (9.800 m/s’ )t* 


and the total travel time is t=2.245s. This gives 
R=(v, cos @, )t = (15.00 m/s) cos 42.00°(2.245 s) = 25.02 m. 


41. With the Archer fish set to be at the origin, the position of the insect is given by (x, y) 
where x=R/2=v, sin20,/2g , and y corresponds to the maximum height of the 


parabolic trajectory: y=y,,,, =v, sin’ @ /2g . From the figure, we have 


Qe ait oD, 
tang=2 = 08 “0 “8 a EES tae 
x vjsin20,/2g 2 


Given that ¢=36.0°, we find the launch angle to be 
O, =tan'(2tang)=tan '(2tan36.0°) =tan' (1.453) =55.46°=55.5°. 
Note that 6, depends only on ¢ and is independent of d. 
42. (a) Using the fact that the person (as the projectile) reaches the maximum height over 


the middle wheel located at x =23 m+(23/2) m=34.5 m, we can deduce the initial 
launch speed from Eq. 4-26: 


Bs 2 
Sf ask pad cee DUS NO oa 
2 2g sin 26, sin(2 -53°) 


Upon substituting the value to Eq. 4-25, we obtain 
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2 2 
(9.8 mis’\23 my _ 433 


2 
gx 
= y, +x tan 8, -—>— = 3.0 m+ (23 m) tan 53° — ——____——~___= 
poe 9 ( ) 2(26.5 m/s)" (cos 53°)” 


2 2 
2v, cos’ 8, 


Since the height of the wheel is 4,=18m, the clearance over the first wheel is 
Ay = y—h,, = 23.3 m—18 m=5.3 m. 


(b) The height of the person when he is directly above the second wheel can be found by 
solving Eq. 4-24. With the second wheel located at x =23 m+(23/2) m=34.5 m, we 


have 
(9.8 m/s” )(34.5 m)’ 


2 

Ex 
=y,+x tan 8, -—~2>—— =3.0 m+ (34.5 m) tan 53°— 
y= Yo 0 ( ) 2(26.52 m/s)’(cos 53°)" 


2v; cos’ A 
= 25.9 m. 


Therefore, the clearance over the second wheel is Ay = y—h, = 25.9 m—18 m=7.9 m. 
(c) The location of the center of the net is given by 


ox sete vy sin20, _ (26.52 m/s)’ sin(2-53°) 


oe > 7 = 69 m. 
2v, cos” g 9.8 m/s 


0O=y-y, =x tan d, —- 


43. We designate the given velocity v =(7.6 m/s)i+(6.1 m/s) j as V,, aS opposed to the 
velocity when it reaches the max height v, or the velocity when it returns to the ground 
v,, and take v, as the launch velocity, as usual. The origin is at its launch point on the 
ground. 


(a) Different approaches are available, but since it will be useful (for the rest of the 
problem) to first find the initial y velocity, that is how we will proceed. Using Eq. 2-16, 
we have 

Vi, =Vp, —2gAy => (6.1 m/s)’= Voy —2(9.8 m/s”)(9.1 m) 


which yields vo, = 14.7 m/s. Knowing that v2, must equal 0, we use Eq. 2-16 again but 
now with Ay = h for the maximum height: 


V3y=%,—-2gh => 0=(14.7 m/s)’ —2(9.8 m/s’ )h 
which yields # = 11 m. 


(b) Recalling the derivation of Eq. 4-26, but using vo, for vo sin @ and vox for vo cos &, 
we have 


1 
O=%,f-5 at, R=v,,t 
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which leads to R =2V9.Voy / B: Noting that voy = vj, = 7.6 m/s, we plug in values and 


obtain 
R=2(7.6 m/s)(14.7 m/sV/(9.8 m/s) = 23 m. 


(c) Since v3, = vj, = 7.6 m/s and v3, = — vo, = —14.7 m/s, we have 


v, = v2, +¥2, =/(7.6 m/s)? +(-14.7 m/s’ =17 m/s. 


(d) The angle (measured from horizontal) for v, is one of these possibilities: 


ta" S42) 63° or 117° 
om 


where we settle on the first choice (-63°, which is equivalent to 297°) since the signs of 
its components imply that it is in the fourth quadrant. 


44. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such as 
Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The initial velocity is horizontal so that v,, = 0 and 


Vy, =Vy =161 km/h. Converting to SI units, this is vy = 44.7 m/s. 
(a) With the origin at the initial point (where the ball leaves the pitcher’s hand), the y 
coordinate of the ball is given by y =—4 gr, and the x coordinate is given by x = vot. 
From the latter equation, we have a simple proportionality between horizontal distance 


and time, which means the time to travel half the total distance is half the total time. 
Specifically, if x = 18.3/2 m, then ¢ = (18.3/2 m)/(44.7 m/s) = 0.205 s. 


(b) And the time to travel the next 18.3/2 m must also be 0.205 s. It can be useful to write 
the horizontal equation as Ax = voAt in order that this result can be seen more clearly. 


(c) Using the equation y=—4gr*, we see that the ball has reached the height of 
|-+(9.80 m/s” )(0.205s)’ | = 0.205 mat the moment the ball is halfway to the batter. 


(d) The ball’s height when it reaches the batter is -4(9.80 m/s” )(0.409 s) =—0.820m, 


which, when subtracted from the previous result, implies it has fallen another 0.615 m. 
Since the value of y is not simply proportional to t, we do not expect equal time-intervals 
to correspond to equal height-changes; in a physical sense, this is due to the fact that the 
initial y-velocity for the first half of the motion is not the same as the “initial” y-velocity 
for the second half of the motion. 
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45. (a) Letm= 4 0.600 be the slope of the ramp, so y = mx there. We choose our 
1 
coordinate origin at the point of launch and use Eq. 4-25. Thus, 


(9.80 m/s*)x? 
2(10.0 m/s)’ (cos 50.0°)” 


y = tan(50.0°)x = 0.600x 


which yields x = 4.99 m. This is less than d, so the ball does land on the ramp. 


(b) Using the value of x found in part (a), we obtain y = mx = 2.99 m. Thus, the 
Pythagorean theorem yields a displacement magnitude of x+y" = 5.82 m. 


(c) The angle is, of course, the angle of the ramp: tan '(m) = 31.0°. 


46. Using the fact that v, =0 when the player is at the maximum height y,,,, , the amount 
of time it takes to reach y,,. can be solved by using Eq. 4-23: 


Vv, sin @ 


O=v, =v, sin@-gt => tax = Z 


Substituting the above expression into Eq. 4-22, we find the maximum height to be 


vy, sind) 1 (vsin@)  vesin?6, 
2 3 : 


f 1 . 
Vmax — (v% sin 0) be = — gt. =V, Sin 0, 
To find the time when the player is at y=, /2, we solve the quadratic equation given 
in Eq. 4-22: 
1 _ vy sin’, es V2)v, sin 0, 


. 1 ,; 
= =—°___"°=(y, sin@,) t-— et = = 
Y= Yas re (Vv, sin @ ) 58 q 32 


With t=¢_ (for ascending), the amount of time the player spends at a height y>y_,./2 
is 
Co eee sind, _ (2—/2)y, sind, _ YSN, _ bax = At jie 0.707. 


meg 2g go> a[2 ~~ tee AD 


Therefore, the player spends about 70.7% of the time in the upper half of the jump. Note 
that the ratio Ar/t,,. is independent of v, and 8, even though Afr and ¢,,, depend on 
these quantities. 


47. THINK The baseball undergoes projectile motion after being hit by the batter. We’d 
like to know if the ball clears a high fence at some distance away. 
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EXPRESS We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations 
such as Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is at ground level directly 
below impact point between bat and ball. In the absence of a fence, with 6, =45°, the 
horizontal range (same launch level) is R=107 m. We want to know how high the ball 
is from the ground when it is at x’ =97.5 m, which requires knowing the initial velocity. 
The trajectory of the baseball can be described by Eq. 4-25: 


gx” 


=p =(tand.).=—_= 
Y— Yo =( x 2(v, cos@) 


The setup of the problem is shown in the figure below (not to scale). 


y(m) 


fence 


ANALYZE (a) We first solve for the initial speed vo. Using the range information 
(y=y, when x=R) and @ = 45°, Eq. 4-25 gives 


ron ee (9.8 m/s*)(107 m) suai ags 
: sin 26, 7 sin(2-45°) Gin 


Thus, the time at which the ball flies over the fence is: 


x’ 97.5m 


————— = —i AX = 4.268. 
v, cos@, (32.4m/s) cos 45° 


x'=(v,cos@)t! > t= 
At this moment, the ball is at a height (above the ground) of 


y'=y, +(v% sin @,)t"- 58" 


=1.22 m+[(32.4 m/s)sin45°](4.26 )-50.8 m/s?)(4.26s)° 
=9.88m 


which implies it does indeed clear the 7.32 m high fence. 


(b) At t'=4.26s, the center of the ball is 9.88 m — 7.32 m = 2.56 m above the fence. 
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LEARN Using the trajectory equation above, one can show that the minimum initial 


velocity required to clear the fence is given by 
12 
' ' &X 
—y, = (tan 8, )x’ -————_., 
vi Yo=l 0) 2(v, cos@) 
or about 31.9 m/s. 


48. Following the hint, we have the time-reversed problem with the ball thrown from the 
roof, toward the left, at 60° measured clockwise from a leftward axis. We see in this 
time-reversed situation that it is convenient to take +x as leftward with positive angles 
measured clockwise. Lengths are in meters and time is in seconds. 


(a) With yo = 20.0 m, and y = 0 at t = 4.00 s, we have y—y, =Vy,t-Fat? where 
Vo, =V¥, sin60°. This leads to vo = 16.9 m/s. This plugs into the x-equation x—x, =V),t 


(with xo = 0 and x = d) to produce 


d= (16.9 m/s)cos 60°(4.00 s) = 33.7 m. 
(b) We have 
Vv, =, = (16.9 m/s) cos 60.0° = 8.43 m/s 


v, =V%, ~ gt = (16.9 m/s) sin 60.0°—(9.80m/s”)(4.00 s) = -24.6 mis. 


The magnitude of ¥ is |¥ Ef +V = (8.43 m/s)? +(—24.6 m/s)? =26.0 m/s. 


(c) The angle relative to horizontal is 
=n Stans eae TULA 
Vv. 8.43 m/s 


We may convert the result from rectangular components to magnitude-angle 
representation: 


¥ = (8.43, 24.6) > (26.0 Z-71.1°) 


and we now interpret our result (““undoing” the time reversal) as an initial velocity of 
magnitude 26.0 m/s with angle (up from rightward) of 71.1°. 


49. THINK In this problem a football is given an initial speed and it undergoes projectile 
motion. We’d like to know the smallest and greatest angles at which a field goal can be 
scored. 


EXPRESS We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations 
such as Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is at the point where the 
ball is kicked. We use x and y to denote the coordinates of the ball at the goalpost, and try 
to find the kicking angle(s) so that y = 3.44 m when x = 50 m. Writing the kinematic 
equations for projectile motion: 
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x=v,cos@, y=vetsin@—t2gt’, 


we See the first equation gives ¢ = x/vp cos &, and when this is substituted into the second 
the result is 

2 
gx 
y=x tan 0, -—-——.. 
: 2v5 cos” 0, 
ANALYZE One may solve the above equation by trial and error: systematically trying 
values of @ until you find the two that satisfy the equation. A little manipulation, 
however, will give an algebraic solution: Using the trigonometric identity 


1 / cos? H=1+ tan’ A, 
we obtain 


ie 1 gx* 


tan? 0, —x tan@,+y+— a 
vo Vo 


=0 


which is a second-order equation for tan &. To simplify writing the solution, we denote 
1 
c=—gx'/y= 5 (9:80 m/s*)(50 m) /(25 m/s) =19.6 m. 


Then the second-order equation becomes c tan’ @ — x tan ®+y+c=0. Using the 
quadratic formula, we obtain its solution(s). 


x -A(y+c)e  50m+ (50 m)’ —4(3.44 m+19.6 m)(19.6 m) 


x 
tan 0, = 
evi 2e 2(19.6 m) 


The two solutions are given by tan@ = 1.95 and tan@& = 0.605. The corresponding (first- 
quadrant) angles are & = 63° and @ = 31°. Thus, 


(a) The smallest elevation angle is & = 31°, and 
(b) The greatest elevation angle is @ = 63°. 


LEARN If kicked at any angle between 31° and 63°, the ball will travel above the cross 
bar on the goalposts. 


50. We apply Eq. 4-21, Eq. 4-22, and Eq. 4-23. 


(a) From Ax =v, t, we find vy, =40 m/2s=20 m/s. 


(b) From Ay = v),t—4.g¢”, we find v,, =(53 m+4(9.8 mvs*)(2s)”)/2 =36m/s. 
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(c) From v, =v), —gt’ with v, = 0 as the condition for maximum height, we obtain 


t'=(36 m/s) (9.8 m/s*)=3.7s. During that time the x-motion is constant, so 


x’ —x, =(20 m/s)(3.7 s) =74 m. 


51. (a) The skier jumps up at an angle of 8 =11.3° up from the horizontal and thus 


returns to the launch level with his velocity vector 11.3° below the horizontal. With the 
snow surface making an angle of ~@=9.0° (downward) with the horizontal, the angle 


between the slope and the velocity vector is ¢ = 0, —a@ =11.3°—9.0° =2.3°. 


(b) Suppose the skier lands at a distance d down the slope. Using Eq. 4-25 with 


x=dcosa@ and y=—dsina (the edge of the track being the origin), we have 


d ? 
—d sina =d cosa tan @ — Ce 
2v, cos” A 


Solving for d, we obtain 


_ 2vy cos” 6, 2v; cos 8, 


d cosa@ tan 8, +sina)= cosa@ sin 8, + cos@, sina 
2 0 2 0 0 
gcos a gcos’ a 
2v?cosO, . 
= —2 ——* sin(O, + @). 
gcos a 


Substituting the values given, we find 


1a 20 m/s)’ cos(11.3°) 


(9.8 m/s’) cos?(9.0°) sin(11.3°+9.0°) = 7.117 m. 


which gives 

y =-d sina =—(7.117 m)sin(9.0°) = —1.11 m. 
Therefore, at landing the skier is approximately 1.1 m below the launch level. 
(c) The time it takes for the skier to land is 


x _dcosa _ (7.117 m)cos(9.0°) -0.72s 


i = = =U. 
v. v,cos@, (10 m/s)cos(11.3°) 


Using Eq. 4-23, the x-and y-components of the velocity at landing are 


Vv, =v, cos@ =(10 m/s) cos(11.3°) =9.81 m/s 


v, =v sin@ — gt =(10 m/s)sin(11.3°)-(9.8 m/s’)(0.72s) =—5.07 m/s 
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Thus, the direction of travel at landing is 


6=tan' = =tan” Sens =—2 7-3". 
v 9.81 m/s 


or 27.3° below the horizontal. The result implies that the angle between the skier’s path 
and the slope is ¢ = 27.3° —9.0° =18.3°, or approximately 18° to two significant figures. 


52. From Eq. 4-21, we find t=x/v,,. Then Eq. 4-23 leads to 


x 
Vy = Vp, —gt=Vyy -=— 
Ox 
Since the slope of the graph is —0.500, we conclude 
g 1 
2S-== Dv = 19.6 m/s. 
vy, 2 


And from the “y intercept” of the graph, we find v., = 5.00 m/s. Consequently, 

O, = tan (Voy /Vox) = 14.3° = 14°, 
53. Let vo= ho= 1.00 m at xo = 0 when the ball is hit. Let y; = h (the height of the wall) 
and x, describe the point where it first rises above the wall one second after being hit; 
similarly, y2 = h and x2 describe the point where it passes back down behind the wall four 
seconds later. And yr= 1.00 m at xy = R is where it is caught. Lengths are in meters and 


time is in seconds. 


(a) Keeping in mind that v, is constant, we have x2 — x; = 50.0 m = vj, (4.00 s), which 
leads to v}, = 12.5 m/s. Thus, applied to the full six seconds of motion: 


X¢— Xo = R= v,(6.00 s) = 75.0 m. 
(b) We apply y— yy =v, -F gt’ to the motion above the wall, 


1 
Vp — =0= 4, (4.008) —— 8 (4.00 s) 


and obtain vj, = 19.6 m/s. One second earlier, using vj, = vo, — g(1.00 s), we find 
VY, = 29.4 m/s . Therefore, the velocity of the ball just after being hit is 


P=Vi-+V,J=(12.5 m/s) 1+ (29.4 m/s) j 
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Its magnitude is |¥ |= (12.5 m/s)’+(29.4 m/s)” =31.9 m/s. 


(c) The angle is 
@=tan' = =tan”' Z2ms =67.0°. 
v 12.5 m/s 


x 


We interpret this result as a velocity of magnitude 31.9 m/s, with angle (up from 
rightward) of 67.0°. 


(d) During the first 1.00 s of motion, y= y, + v),t — 1 gt° yields 


h=1.0 m+ (29.4 m/s)(1.00s) — (9.8 m/s*)(1.00s) =25.5 m. 


54. For Ay = 0, Eq. 4-22 leads to ¢t = 2v,sin@/g, which immediately implies tmax = 2V0/g 
(which occurs for the “straight up” case: @,= 90°). Thus, 


1 1 : 
5 tmax = Vol >> = sin@. 


Therefore, the half-maximum-time flight is at angle @ = 30.0°. Since the least speed 
occurs at the top of the trajectory, which is where the velocity is simply the x-component 
of the initial velocity (v,cos® = v,.cos30° for the half-maximum-time flight), then we 
need to refer to the graph in order to find v, — in order that we may complete the solution. 
In the graph, we note that the range is 240 m when @ = 45.0°. Equation 4-26 then leads 
tO Vo = 48.5 m/s. The answer is thus (48.5 m/s)cos30.0° = 42.0 m/s. 


55. THINK In this problem a ball rolls off the top of a stairway with an initial speed, and 
we'd like to know on which step it lands first. 


y 
EXPRESS We denote / as the height of a step and w A 


as the width. To hit step n, the ball must fall a distance 
nh and travel horizontally a distance between (n — 1)w 
and nw. We take the origin of a coordinate system to 
be at the point where the ball leaves the top of the 
stairway, and we choose the y axis to be positive in the = 

upward direction, as shown in the figure. 7 


(0,0) Vo 


> xX 


The coordinates of the ball at time ¢ are given by x = vo,¢ and y=—4 gt’ (since Voy = 0). 


ANALYZE We equate y to —h and solve for the time to reach the level of step n: 
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The x coordinate then is 


x=, ie = (1.52 m/s) paneer = (0.309 m) Vn. 
g .8 m/s 


The method is to try values of 7 until we find one for which x/w is less than n but greater 
than n — 1. For n = 1, x = 0.309 m and x/w = 1.52, which is greater than n. For n = 2, x = 
0.437 m and x/w = 2.15, which is also greater than n. For n = 3, x = 0.535 m and x/w = 
2.64. Now, this is less than n and greater than n — 1, so the ball hits the third step. 
LEARN To check the consistency of our calculation, we can substitute n = 3 into the 
above equations. The results are ¢ = 0.353 s, y = 0.609 m and x = 0.535 m. This indeed 
corresponds to the third step. 
56. We apply Eq. 4-35 to solve for speed v and Eq. 4-34 to find acceleration a. 
(a) Since the radius of Earth is 6.37 x 10° m, the radius of the satellite orbit is 

r= (6.37 x 10° +640 x 10°) m=7.01 x 10° m. 


Therefore, the speed of the satellite is 


5 Goix10o°mMN 
yal “i ge m/s. 


T .O min s/min 


(b) The magnitude of the acceleration is 


vy €49x10° m/sf) 


z = 8.00 m/s’. 
r 7.01x10° m 


57. The magnitude of centripetal acceleration (a = v'/r) and its direction (toward the 
center of the circle) form the basis of this problem. 


(a) If a passenger at this location experiences @ = 1.83 m/s’ east, then the center of the 
circle is east of this location. The distance is r = v/a = (3.66 m/s)"/(1.83 m/s’) = 7.32 m. 


(b) Thus, relative to the center, the passenger at that moment is located 7.32 m toward the 
west. 
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(c) If the direction of a experienced by the passenger is now south—indicating that the 
center of the merry-go-round is south of him, then relative to the center, the passenger at 
that moment is located 7.32 m toward the north. 


58. (a) The circumference is c = 2 ar = 27(0.15 m) = 0.94 m. 


(b) With 7 = (60 s)/1200 = 0.050 s, the speed is v = c/T = (0.94 m)/(0.050 s) = 19 m/s. 
This is equivalent to using Eq. 4-35. 


(c) The magnitude of the acceleration is a = v'/r = (19 m/s)’/(0.15 m) = 2.4 x 10° m/s”. 


(d) The period of revolution is (1200 rev/min) ' = 8.3 x 10* min, which becomes, in SI 
units, T= 0.050 s = 50 ms. 


59. (a) Since the wheel completes 5 turns each minute, its period is one-fifth of a minute, 
or 12s. 


(b) The magnitude of the centripetal acceleration is given by a = v’/R, where R is the 


radius of the wheel, and v is the speed of the passenger. Since the passenger goes a 
distance 2R for each revolution, his speed is 


2201 Q) 95m 


2s 


5m/ 
and his centripetal acceleration is a = BsmisQ, 41m/s’. 


15m a 


(c) When the passenger is at the highest point, his centripetal acceleration is downward, 
toward the center of the orbit. 


(d) At the lowest point, the centripetal acceleration isa =4.1 m/s’, same as part (b). 
(e) The direction is up, toward the center of the orbit. 


60. (a) During constant-speed circular motion, the velocity vector is perpendicular to the 
acceleration vector at every instant. Thus, v-a =0. 


(b) The acceleration in this vector, at every instant, points toward the center of the circle, 
whereas the position vector points from the center of the circle to the object in motion. 


Thus, the angle between r and a is 180° at every instant, so rxa=0. 
61. We apply Eq. 4-35 to solve for speed v and Eq. 4-34 to find centripetal acceleration a. 


(a) v = 2ar/T = 2(20 km)/1.0 s = 126 km/s = 1.3 x 10° m/s. 
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(b) The magnitude of the acceleration is 


> m/s’. 


ae Doim/sQ_ 5. 4, 
20 km 


(c) Clearly, both v and a will increase if T is reduced. 


62. The magnitude of the acceleration is 


2 DG gone 
r 


7 25m 


63. We first note that a; (the acceleration at ¢, = 2.00 s) is perpendicular to a (the 
acceleration at f,=5.00 s), by taking their scalar (dot) product: 


G, -G, =[(6.00 m/s”)i+(4.00 m/s?)j]-[(4.00 m/s?)i+(—6.00 m/s”)j]=0. 


Since the acceleration vectors are in the (negative) radial directions, then the two 
positions (at ¢, and ¢) are a quarter-circle apart (or three-quarters of a circle, depending 
on whether one measures clockwise or counterclockwise). A quick sketch leads to the 
conclusion that if the particle is moving counterclockwise (as the problem states) then it 
travels three-quarters of a circumference in moving from the position at time ¢, to the 
position at time ¢,. Letting 7 stand for the period, then ¢, — ¢, = 3.00 s = 37/4. This gives 
T= 4.00 s. The magnitude of the acceleration is 


a=,|a. +a? =\{(6.00 m/s’) +(4.00 m/s)? =7.21 m/s’. 


Using Eqs. 4-34 and 4-35, we have a =4z’*r/T’, which yields 


7 aT’ _ (7.21 m/s*)(4.00 s) 
47? 47? 


=2.92 m. 


64. When traveling in circular motion with constant speed, the instantaneous acceleration 
vector necessarily points toward the center. Thus, the center is “straight up” from the 
cited point. 


(a) Since the center is “straight up” from (4.00 m, 4.00 m), the x coordinate of the center 
is 4.00 m. 


(b) To find out “how far up” we need to know the radius. Using Eq. 4-34 we find 
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vy _ (5.00 m/s)" 
a 12.5 mis’ 


= 2.00 m. 


Thus, the y coordinate of the center is 2.00 m + 4.00 m = 6.00 m. Thus, the center may 
be written as (x, y) = (4.00 m, 6.00 m). 


65. Since the period of a uniform circular motion is 7 = 2zr/v, where r is the radius and 
v is the speed, the centripetal acceleration can be written as 


vol (22) - Arr 


a=—= 4 
r rT T 


Based on this expression, we compare the (magnitudes) of the wallet and purse 
accelerations, and find their ratio is the ratio of r values. Therefore, dwanet = 1.50 purse - 
Thus, the wallet acceleration vector is 


a =1.50[(2.00 m/s”)i +(4.00 m/s?)j]=(3.00 m/s”)i +(6.00 m/s’)j. 


66. The fact that the velocity is in the +y direction and the acceleration is in the +x 
direction at t;= 4.00 s implies that the motion is clockwise. The position corresponds to 
the “9:00 position.” On the other hand, the position at t= 10.0 s is in the “6:00 position” 
since the velocity points in the —x direction and the acceleration is in the +y direction. 
The time interval At=10.0s—4.00s=6.00 s is equal to 3/4 of a period: 


6.008==T => T=8.00s. 


Equation 4-35 then yields 


acs vI _ (3.00 m/s)(8.00s) 
20 20 


=3.82 m. 


(a) The x coordinate of the center of the circular path is x =5.00 m+3.82 m=8.82 m. 


(b) The y coordinate of the center of the circular path is y=6.00 m. 


In other words, the center of the circle is at (x,y) = (8.82 m, 6.00 m). 


67. THINK In this problem we have a stone whirled in a horizontal circle. After the 
string breaks, the stone undergoes projectile motion. 


EXPRESS The stone moves in a circular path (top view shown below left) initially, but 
undergoes projectile motion after the string breaks (side view shown below right). Since 
a=v'/R, to calculate the centripetal acceleration of the stone, we need to know its 
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speed during its circular motion (this is also its initial speed when it flies off). We use the 
kinematic equations of projectile motion (discussed in §4-6) to find that speed. 


after 


released y 
--->O 
ac xX 
\ as 
\ S 
\ \ 
\ ! \ 
\ / 
a a (x, y) 
(top view) A a ae (side view) 


Taking the +y direction to be upward and placing the origin at the point where the stone 
leaves its circular orbit, then the coordinates of the stone during its motion as a projectile 


are given by x = vot and y=—4 17 (since voy = 0). It hits the ground at x = 10 m and 
y=-2.0 m. 


ANALYZE Formally solving the y-component equation for the time, we obtain 
t=,/-2y/g, which we substitute into the first equation: 


2 
Vox -~£ Bm aes q 15.7 m/s. 
2y 2k2.0m 


Therefore, the magnitude of the centripetal acceleration is 


2 (15.7 m/s)” 
gale (15-7 mis) m/s) =160 m/s’. 
R 1.5m 


2 
LEARN The above equations can be combined to give a= a The equation implies 
a4 


that the greater the centripetal acceleration, the greater the initial speed of the projectile, 
and the greater the distance traveled by the stone. This is precisely what we expect. 


68. We note that after three seconds have elapsed (t, — t; = 3.00 s) the velocity (for this 
object in circular motion of period T ) is reversed; we infer that it takes three seconds to 
reach the opposite side of the circle. Thus, T= 2(3.00 s) = 6.00 s. 


(a) Using Eq. 4-35, r = vT/2n, where v=/B.00 m/s) +(4.00 m/s)” =5.00 m/s, we obtain 


r=4.77 m. The magnitude of the object’s centripetal acceleration is therefore a = v'/r = 
5.24 m/s*. 
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(b) The average acceleration is given by Eq. 4-15: 


oe en 5.00s—2.00s 


which implies | a,,,  (—2.00 m/s”)? +(—2.67 m/s”)? =3.33 m/s’. 


69. We use Eq. 4-15 first using velocities relative to the truck (subscript t) and then using 
velocities relative to the ground (subscript g). We work with SI units, so 
20 km/h-—>5.6m/s, 30km/h +>8.3 m/s, and 45km/h-—>12.5 m/s. We choose 


east as the + i direction. 


gf, Ns OU) Dis GS DOTA OO DS (25 oun eS 


(a) The velocity of the cheetah (subscript c) at the end of the 2.0 s interval is (from Eq. 
4-44) 
v,, =¥,, -¥,, =(12.5 m/s) i-(-5.6 m/s) 1 = (18.1 m/s) i 


c 


relative to the truck. Since the velocity of the cheetah relative to the truck at the 
beginning of the 2.0 s interval is (—8.3 m/ s)i , the (average) acceleration vector relative to 
the cameraman (in the truck) is 

a fds m/s)i —(-8.3 m/s)i 


=(13 m/s?)i, 
se 2.0s ( ) 


or |G, |=13 m/s’. 


avg 
(b) The direction of @,,, is +i, or eastward. 

(c) The velocity of the cheetah at the start of the 2.0 s interval is (from Eq. 4-44) 
Vou = Voy + Vag = (8.3 m/s)i +(—5.6 m/s)i = (—13.9 m/s) 


relative to the ground. The (average) acceleration vector relative to the crew member (on 
the ground) is 


i, = (12.5 = = m/s)i _ (3mis'yi, ld, |= 13 mvs? 
identical to the result of part (a). 
(d) The direction of a,,, is +i, or eastward. 
70. We use Eq. 4-44, noting that the upstream corresponds to the +i direction. 


(a) The subscript b is for the boat, w is for the water, and g is for the ground. 
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Dog =Vyy +P yg = (14 km/h) i +(—9 km/h) i = (5 km/h) i. 
Thus, the magnitude is | v,, |= 5 km/h. 
(b) The direction of ¥,, is +x, or upstream. 
(c) We use the subscript c for the child, and obtain 


3, =¥., +¥,, =(—6 km/h) 1+(5 km/h) 1=(-1 km/h) i. 


cg 


The magnitude is | v., |= 1 km/h. 
(d) The direction of v., is —x, or downstream. 


71. While moving in the same direction as the sidewalk’s motion (covering a distance d 
relative to the ground in time ¢, = 2.50 s), Eq. 4-44 leads to 
d 


Vsidewalk + Vinan running — % : 


While he runs back (taking time ¢,= 10.0 s) we have 


d 
Vsidewalk — Vman running ~ — b 
Dividing these equations and solving for the desired ratio, we get ee = 2 = 1.67. 


72. We denote the velocity of the player with v,, and 


the relative velocity between the player and the ball be Vp 
V,p- Then the velocity v,, of the ball relative to the Var Bixin 
field is given by ¥,,=Vp,+V,p. The smallest angle goal 
Onin Corresponds to the case when v,, 1 v,,. Hence, Vpr 
v 4. 
Ain =180°—cos | Yee | =180°-cos* [ 2 mis | 130" 
Vap| 6.0 m/s 


73. We denote the police and the motorist with subscripts p and m, respectively. The 
coordinate system is indicated in Fig. 4-46. 


(a) The velocity of the motorist with respect to the police car is 


¥,, =¥, -¥, =(-60 km/h)j—(-80 km/h)i =(80 km/h)i—(60 km/h)j. 
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(b) v,,, does happen to be along the line of sight. Referring to Fig. 4-46, we find the 


vector pointing from one car to another is 7 =(800 m)i — (600 m) ] (from M to P). Since 


the ratio of components in 7 is the same as in v,,,, they must point the same direction. 


mp? 
(c) No, they remain unchanged. 


74. Velocities are taken to be constant; thus, the velocity of the plane relative to the 
ground is ¥,,, =(55 km)/(1/4 hour) j= (220 km/h)j. In addition, 


¥4q =(42 km/h)(cos20°% —sin20°}) =(39 km/h)i —(14 km/h)j. 
Using Vig = Vp, +Vig» we have 
Vor =Vpg Vig =-GB9 km/h)i+(234 km/h)j. 
which implies | v,, |= 237 km/h, or 240 km/h (to two significant figures.) 


75. THINK This problem deals with relative motion in two dimensions. Raindrops 
appear to fall vertically by an observer on a moving train. 


i. 3! 
EXPRESS Since the raindrops fall vertically O 
relative to the train, the horizontal component Vv, Tig. 
of the velocity of a raindrop, v, = 30 m/s, must 7 
be the same as the speed of the train, i.e., - \ 
h N 
V, =Virain (See figure). ¥ ~~ > south 
; > Vtrain 
train 


On the other hand, if v, is the vertical component of the velocity and @ is the angle 
between the direction of motion and the vertical, then tan 0 = v,/v,. Knowing v, and v, 
allows us to determine the speed of the raindrops. 
ANALYZE With @=70°, we find the vertical component of the velocity to be 

vy = v,/tan O= (30 m/s)/tan 70° = 10.9 m/s. 


Therefore, the speed of a raindrop is 


y=v7+v2 = (30 m/s)? +(109 m/s)? =32 m/s. 
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LEARN As long as the horizontal component of the velocity of the raindrops coincides 
with the speed of the train, the passenger on board will see the rain falling perfectly 
vertically. 


76. The destination is D = 800 kmj where we orient axes so that +y points north and +x 
points east. This takes two hours, so the (constant) velocity of the plane (relative to the 


ground) is v,, = (400 km/h) j. This must be the vector sum of the plane’s velocity with 


respect to the air which has (x,y) components (500cos70°, 500sin70°), and the velocity of 
the air (wind) relative to the ground v,,. Thus, 


(400 km/h) j = (500 km/h) cos70° i + (500 km/h) sin70°j + ¥,, 


which yields 
V,. —(—171 km/h)i —( 70.0 km/h)j . 


(a) The magnitude of v,, is | v,, l= (-171 km/h) +(—70.0 km/h)” =185 km/h. 


(b) The direction of v,, is 
@=tan' = 22.3° (south of west). 
—171 km/h 
77. THINK This problem deals with relative motion in two dimensions. Snowflakes 
falling vertically downward are seen to fall at an angle by a moving observer. 


EXPRESS Relative to the car the velocity of the snowflakes has a vertical component of 
v, =8.0 m/s and a horizontal component of v, =50 km/h =13.9 m/s. 


ANALYZE The angle @ from the vertical is found from 


v, _ 13.9 m/s 
tand=—4 = 
y 8.0 m/s 


v 


=1.74 


which yields 0= 60°. 


LEARN The problem can also be solved 
by expressing the velocity relation in _ 
vector notation: V.., =V.,,+V.,,» aS shown snow 


snow ? 


in the figure. 


78. We make use of Eq. 4-44 and Eq. 4-45. 


The velocity of Jeep P relative to A at the instant is 
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¥,, = (40.0 m/s)(cos 60° + sin 60° }) = (20.0 m/s)i + (34.6 m/s)j. 
Similarly, the velocity of Jeep B relative to A at the instant is 

¥,, = (20.0 m/s)(cos 30°i + sin 30°}) = (17.3 m/s)i + (10.0 m/s)j. 
Thus, the velocity of P relative to B is 


Voy =Vp, —Vp, = (20.01 +34.6]) m/s— (17.31 +10.0j) m/s = (2.68 m/s)i + (24.6 m/s)j. 


(a) The magnitude of ¥,, is | ¥,, |= (2.68 m/s) +(24.6 m/s) =24.8 m/s. 


(b) The direction of ¥,, is @ = tan '[(24.6 m/s) (2.68 m/s)] =83.8° north of east (or 6.2° 
east of north). 


(c) The acceleration of P is 
d,, = (0.400 m/s*)(cos 60.0° + sin 60.0°}) = (0.200 m/s”)i + (0.346 m/s’)j, 
and Gp, =Gp,. Thus, we have |G,, |= 0.400 m/s’. 


(d) The direction is 60.0° north of east (or 30.0° east of north). 


79. THINK This problem involves analyzing the relative motion of two ships sailing in 
different directions. 


EXPRESS Given that 6,=45°, and 6, =40°, as y (north) 


defined in the figure, the velocity vectors (relative to 
the shore) for ships 4 and B are given by 


¥, =— (v, cos 45°) i+(v, sin 45°) j 


B, =— (v, sin 40°) 1-(v, cos 40°) j, 


> x (east) 


with v4 = 24 knots and vg = 28 knots. We take east as 
+1 and north as ce 


The velocity of ship A relative to ship B is simply given by v,,=V,—Vv,. 


ANALYZE (a) The relative velocity is 
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Vip =V4—Vp = (vz 8in40°-v, cos 45°)i +(v, cos40°+v, sin 45°) j 


= (1.03 knots)i + (38.4 knots) j 


the magnitude of which is |v, , |= J(.03 knots)’ + (38.4 knots)’ ~ 38.4 knots. 


(b) The angle 0,, which v,, makes with north is given by 
O43 = tan”! Mab | tan”! eres en ) =1.5° 
Vag y 38.4 knots 
which is to say that V,, points 1.5° east of north. 


(c) Since the two ships started at the same time, their relative velocity describes at what 
rate the distance between them is increasing. Because the rate is steady, we have 


_ |Ar,, | _ 160 nautical miles 
[Vase | 38.4 knots 


t = 4.2 h. 


(d) The velocity ¥,, does not change with time in y (north) 
this problem, and 7,, is in the same direction as V, , 


since they started at the same time. Reversing the 
points of view, we have v,,=-—v,, so that — 


Fi, = Fz, (i.e. they are 180° opposite to each 


other). Hence, we conclude that B stays at a bearing 
of 1.5° west of south relative to A during the journey 
(neglecting the curvature of Earth). 


> x (east) 


VB 
LEARN The relative velocity is depicted in the figure on the right. When analyzing 


relative motion in two dimensions, a vector diagram such as the one shown can be very 
helpful. 


80. This is a classic problem involving two-dimensional relative motion. We align our 
coordinates so that east corresponds to +x and north corresponds to +y. We write the 
vector addition equation as V,, =Vpy+Vyc. We have Vv, =(2.020°) in the magnitude- 


angle notation (with the unit m/s understood), or v,,, = 2.0i in unit-vector notation. We 
also have v,,, =(8.0120°) where we have been careful to phrase the angle in the 


‘standard’ way (measured counterclockwise from the +x axis), OF Vay = (—4.0i+6.9}) m/s. 


(a) We can solve the vector addition equation for v,,,: 
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Veg =Vaw t¥g = (2.0 m/s)i +(—4.01+6.9}) m/s =(—2.0 m/s)i +(6.9 m/s) j. 
Thus, we find |v,,,/= 7.2 m/s. 


(b) The direction of ¥,, is @=tan '[(6.9m/s)/(—2.0m/s)]=106° (measured 
counterclockwise from the +x axis), or 16° west of north. 


(c) The velocity is constant, and we apply y — yo = vt in a reference frame. Thus, in the 
ground reference frame, we have (200 m) =(7.2 m/s)sin(106°)t > t=29 s. Note: If a 
student obtains “28 s,” then the student has probably neglected to take the y component 
properly (a common mistake). 


81. Here, the subscript W refers to the water. Our coordinates are chosen with +x being 
east and +y being north. In these terms, the angle specifying east would be 0° and the 
angle specifying south would be —90° or 270°. Where the length unit is not displayed, km 
is to be understood. 

(a) We have V, ,, =V,,+V, >, SO that 


3, =(22 Z -90°)—(40 Z 37°) =(56 Z — 125°) 


in the magnitude-angle notation (conveniently done with a vector-capable calculator in 
polar mode). Converting to rectangular components, we obtain 


¥, » =(—32kmV/h) i-(46 km/h) j . 
Of course, this could have been done in unit-vector notation from the outset. 


(b) Since the velocity-components are constant, integrating them to obtain the position is 
straightforward (7 —7, = &) dt) 


F =(2.5—32t) 1 +(4.0—460) j 


with lengths in kilometers and time in hours. 


(c) The magnitude of this 7 is r= a (2.5—32t)* +(4.0—46t)? . We minimize this by 
taking a derivative and requiring it to equal zero — which leaves us with an equation for ¢ 


dr 6286t —528 
dt 2 J(25—328)? +(4.0—461)" 


=0 


which yields ¢ = 0.084 h. 
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(d) Plugging this value of ¢ back into the expression for the distance between the ships (7), 
we obtain r = 0.2 km. Of course, the calculator offers more digits (r = 0.225...), but they 
are not significant; in fact, the uncertainties implicit in the given data, here, should make 
the ship captains worry. 


82. We construct a right triangle starting from the clearing on the 
south bank, drawing a line (200 m long) due north (upward in our north 
sketch) across the river, and then a line due west (upstream, leftward 
in our sketch) along the north bank for a distance (82 m)+(1.1 m/s)r, 
where the t-dependent contribution is the distance that the river will 
carry the boat downstream during time ¢. 


The hypotenuse of this right triangle (the arrow in our sketch) also 2) 
depends on ¢ and on the boat’s speed (relative to the water), and we 
set it equal to the Pythagorean “sum” of the triangle’s sides: south 


L@- 200° + Ba 1r€ 


which leads to a quadratic equation for ¢ 
46724 + 180.4t — 14.817 =0. 


(b) We solve for ¢ first and find a positive value: t = 62.6 s. 


(a) The angle between the northward (200 m) leg of the triangle and the hypotenuse 
(which is measured “west of north’) is then given by 


6= tan! ea tan FB ese 
200 


83. We establish coordinates with i pointing to the far side of the river (perpendicular to 
the current) and j pointing in the direction of the current. We are told that the magnitude 
(presumed constant) of the velocity of the boat relative to the water is | v,,.| = 6.4 km/h. 
Its angle, relative to the x axis is 8. With km and h as the understood units, the velocity 
of the water (relative to the ground) is v,,, = (3.2 km/h)jj. 


(a) To reach a point “directly opposite” means that the velocity of her boat relative to 
ground must be ¥,, = Vigil where Vp, > 0 is unknown. Thus, all j components must cancel 


in the vector sum V,,, + V,. = V,., Which means the jj, sin @= (3.2 km/h) j, SO 


O= sin! [(-3.2 km/h)/(6.4 km/h)] = -30°. 
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(b) Using the result from part (a), we find vig = vp, cos@ = 5.5 km/h. Thus, traveling a 
distance of ¢ = 6.4 km requires a time of (6.4 km)/(5.5 km/h) = 1.15 h or 69 min. 


(c) If her motion is completely along the y axis (as the problem implies) then with vy. = 
3.2 km/h (the water speed) we have 


Sp es as, 


otal 4 
Vow v ve Vy eae, 


Ww 


where D = 3.2 km. This is equivalent to 80 min. 


(d) Since 
D D D D 
+ = + 
Vow Vie Vow om Vg Vow ~ Ve Vow + Mg 
the answer is the same as in the previous part, that is, ¢,,,,, = 80 min. 


(e) The shortest-time path should have @=0°. This can also be shown by noting that the 
case of general @ leads to 


Vae = Vow + Ve =v,,cos@ i + (v, sin 8 TV) J 


Ww 


where the x component of v,, must equal //t. Thus, 


which can be minimized using dt/d0= 0. 


(f) The above expression leads to t = (6.4 km)/(6.4 km/h) = 1.0 h, or 60 min. 


84. Relative to the sled, the launch velocity is v,,., = Vor i ot coe Since the sled’s 
motion is in the negative direction with speed v, (note that we are treating v, as a positive 
number, so the sled’s velocity is actually vsi ), then the launch velocity relative to the 
ground is V¥, = (Vox— vi + Voy j . The horizontal and vertical displacement (relative to 
the ground) are therefore 


Mand — Xaunch — Axbg i= (Vox Vs) tight 
= = 1 2 
Viand — Viaunch = 0 = Voy tight + 2 (—g)(taight) . 


Combining these equations leads to 
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2v, Vv 2v 
Aie= Ox "Oy Ny, 
&§ &§ 


The first term corresponds to the “y intercept” on the graph, and the second term (in 
parentheses) corresponds to the magnitude of the “slope.” From the figure, we have 


Ax,, =40—4y,. 


This implies vo, = (4.0 s)(9.8 m/s’)/2 = 19.6 m/s, and that furnishes enough information to 
determine Vox. 


(a) Vox = 40g/2Vo = (40 m)(9.8 m/s”)/(39.2 m/s) = 10 m/s. 
(b) As noted above, voy = 19.6 m/s. 


(c) Relative to the sled, the displacement Ax,; does not depend on the sled’s speed, so 
AXxbs = Vox tflight = 40m. 


(d) As in (c), relative to the sled, the displacement Ax,; does not depend on the sled’s 
speed, and Axps = Vox taignt = 40 m. 


85. Using displacement = velocity < time (for each constant-velocity part of the trip), 
along with the fact that 1 hour = 60 minutes, we have the following vector addition 


exercise (using notation appropriate to many vector-capable calculators): 


(1667 m Z 0°) + (1333 m Z -90°) + (333 m Z 180°) + (833 m Z -90°) + (667 m Z 180°) 
+ (417 m Z -90°) = (2668 m Z -76°). 


(a) Thus, the magnitude of the net displacement is 2.7 km. 

(b) Its direction is 76° clockwise (relative to the initial direction of motion). 

86. We use a coordinate system with +x eastward and +y upward. 

(a) We note that 123° is the angle between the initial position and later position vectors, 


so that the angle from ++ to the later position vector is 40° + 123° = 163°. In unit-vector 
notation, the position vectors are 


F = (360 m)cos(40°)i + (360 m)sin(40°) j = (276 m)i+(231 m) ] 
7, = (790 m) cos(163°)i +(790 m) sin(163°) ] = (—755 m)i+(231 m)j 


respectively. Consequently, we plug into Eq. 4-3 
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Af = [(—755 m) — (276 m)]i+(231 m — 231 m)j =—-(1031 m) i. 
The magnitude of the displacement A7 is | A7 |=1031 m. 


(b) The direction of A; is i, or westward. 


87. THINK This problem deals with the projectile motion of a baseball. Given the 
information on the position of the ball at two instants, we are asked to analyze its 
trajectory. 


EXPRESS The trajectory of the baseball 
is shown in the figure on the right. 
According to the problem statement, at 
t,=3.0s, the ball reaches it maximum 


height y,,,. and at 4,=£,4+2.5s=5.5s, 


y(m) 


y Vmax) 


> x (m) 


975 


it barely clears a fence at x, =97.5 m. 


Eq. 2-15 can be applied to the vertical (y axis) motion related to reaching the maximum 
height (when ¢; = 3.0 s and v, = 0): 


ee 
Vmax — Yo = Vyt — 78t : 
ANALYZE (a) With ground level chosen so yo = 0, this equation gives the result 


Vmax =+ ef; =5(9.8m/s*)(3.0) =44.1 m 


(b) After the moment it reached maximum height, it is falling; at 4, =74,+2.5s=5.5s, it 
will have fallen an amount given by Eq. 2-18: 


1 
Veence — Vmax - Oe —t,) : 
Thus, the height of the fence is 


Veence = Y man -5 ath -t) =44.1 m=5(9.8m/s*\(2.5 s)? =13.48 m. 


(c) Since the horizontal component of velocity in a projectile-motion problem is constant 
(neglecting air friction), we find from 97.5 m = vo,(5.5 s) that vo, = 17.7 m/s. The total 
flight time of the ball is 7 = 2¢, = 2(3.0s)=6.0s. Thus, the range of the baseball is 


R=y,,T =(17.7 m/s)(6.0s) =106.4 m 


which means that the ball travels an additional distance 
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Ax = R—x, =106.4 m—97.5 m=8.86 m 


beyond the fence before striking the ground. 


LEARN Part (c) can also be solved by noting that after passing the fence, the ball will 
strike the ground in 0.5 s (so that the total "fall-time" equals the "rise-time"). With vo, = 
17.7 m/s, we have Ax = (17.7 m/s)(0.5 s) = 8.86 m. 


88. When moving in the same direction as the jet stream (of speed v,), the time is 


d 


’ 
Mar TY, 


f= 


where d = 4000 km is the distance and v;, is the speed of the jet relative to the air (1000 
km/h). When moving against the jet stream, the time is 


70 Bae 
where ft) —t, = 60 h . Combining these equations and using the quadratic formula to solve 


gives vs = 143 km/h. 


89. THINK We have a particle moving in a two-dimensional plane with a constant 
acceleration. Since the x and y components of the acceleration are constants, we can use 
Table 2-1 for the motion along both axes. 


EXPRESS Using vector notation with 7, = 0, the position and velocity of the particle as 
: ‘ : _ cee Oe - Bir a : 

a function of time are given by r(t)=v,t + zt and v(t) =v, + at, respectively. Where 

units are not shown, SI units are to be understood. 


ANALYZE (a) Given the initial velocity v, =(8.0 m/s) and the acceleration 


a =(4.0 m/s”)i +(2.0 m/s”)j , the position vector of the particle is 


F=V,t+ : “it? = (8.03): te (4.01 ae 2.0j)¢ =(2.007)i + (8.0¢ + 1.077) j, 


Therefore, the time that corresponds to x = 29 m can be found by solving the equation 
2.0° = 29, which leads to t= 3.8 s. The y coordinate at that time is 


y = (8.0 m/s)(3.8 s) + (1.0 m/s’)(3.8 s)? = 45 m. 
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(b) The velocity of the particle is given by v = v, + at. Thus, at t= 3.8 s, the velocity is 


¥ =(8.0 m/s) }+ ((4.0 m/s)i + (2.0 m/s*) })(3.8 s) =(15.2 m/s)i +(15.6 m/s)} 


which has a magnitude of v=, hy + v, = ,/(15.2 m/s)’ + (15.6 m/s)’ =22 mss. 


LEARN Instead of using the vector notation, we can also deal with the x- and the y- 
components individually. 


90. Using the same coordinate system assumed in Eq. 4-25, we rearrange that equation to 
solve for the initial speed: 


= x & 
cos 8, \2 (xtan 0, — y) 


which yields vo = 23 ft/s for g = 32 ft/s’, x = 13 ft, y=3 ft and @ =55°. 
91. We make use of Eq. 4-25. 


(a) By rearranging Eq. 4-25, we obtain the initial speed: 


vy) =— S 
' cos@, \ 2(x tan@, — y) 


which yields vp = 255.5 = 2.6 x 10° m/s for x = 9400 m, vy =—3300 m, and & = 35°. 
(b) From Eq. 4-21, we obtain the time of flight: 


x 9400 m 
f= SS 45 S. 
v,cos@, (255.5 m/s) cos35° 


(c) We expect the air to provide resistance but no appreciable lift to the rock, so we 
would need a greater launching speed to reach the same target. 


92. We apply Eq. 4-34 to solve for speed v and Eq. 4-35 to find the period T. 


v=Vra = [ym PGs m/e A 19 m/s 


(b) The time to go around once (the period) is 7 = 27/v = 1.7 s. Therefore, in one minute 
(t = 60 s), the astronaut executes 


(a) We obtain 
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#_ 60s _,. 
T 1.78 


revolutions. Thus, 35 rev/min is needed to produce a centripetal acceleration of 7g when 
the radius is 5.0 m. 


(c) As noted above, T= 1.7s. 


93. THINK This problem deals with the two-dimensional kinematics of a desert camel 
moving from oasis A to oasis B. 


EXPRESS The journey of the camel is y (north) 
illustrated in the figure on the right. We use a 
‘standard’ coordinate system with +x East and 
+y North. Lengths are in kilometers and times 
are in hours. Using vector notation, we write 
the displacements for the first two segments of 
the trip as: 


Af, = (75 km)cos(37°) i +(75 km) sin(37°) j 
A, =(-65 km) j 


The net displacement is Ay, = Ary, + Ar, . As can be seen from the figure, to reach oasis B 


X (east) 


requires an additional displacement A7, . 


ANALYZE (a) We perform the vector addition of individual displacements to find the 
net displacement of the camel: Az, = Ar, + Ar, = (60 km)i—(20 km)j. Its corresponding 


magnitude is 
| Af, | = /(60 km)? +(—20 km)? =63 km. 
(b) The direction of A7,, is 6, =tan '[(—20 km)/(60 km)]=—18°, or 18° south of east. 


(c) To calculate the average velocity for the first two segments of the journey (including 
rest), we use the result from part (a) in Eq. 4-8 along with the fact that 
At,, = At, + At, + At. =50h+35h+5.0h=90 h. 


rest 


In unit vector notation, we have 1, ,,. = em =! ENS (0.671 -0.22 j) km/h. 


This leads to | ¥,,,,. |=0.70 km/h. 


(d) The direction of ¥,,,, IS G,= tan '[(—0.22 km/h)/(0.67 km/h)]=—18°, or 
18° south of east. 
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(e) The average speed is distinguished from the magnitude of average velocity in that it 
depends on the total distance as opposed to the net displacement. Since the camel travels 
140 km, we obtain (140 km)/(90 h) = 1.56 km/h ~ 1.6 kiv/h. 


(f) The net displacement is required to be the 90 km East from A to B. The displacement 
from the resting place to B is denoted Ar,. Thus, we must have 


Af + AF, + AF, =(90 km)i 
which produces Av, = (30 km)i+(20 km)j in unit-vector notation, or (36 7 33°) in 
magnitude-angle notation. Therefore, using Eq. 4-8 we obtain 


a 36km 
[el = 
(120-90) h 
(g) The direction of ¥, ,,, 1s the same as Av, (that is, 33° north of east). 


2 km/h. 


LEARN With a vector-capable calculator in polar mode, we could perform the vector 
addition of the displacements as (75 4 37°)+(65 Z — 90°)=(63 Z — 18°). Note the 


distinction between average velocity and average speed. 


94. We compute the coordinate pairs (x, y) from x = (vo cos@)t and y=¥v, sin Ot —4.gf° 
for t= 20 s and the speeds and angles given in the problem. 


(a) We obtain 
(x,,¥,)=(10.1 km, 0.556 km) (xp, ¥9)=(12.1 km, 1.51 km) 
(Xe. Yc) =(14.3 km, 2.68 km) (xp, ¥p)=(16.4 km, 3.99 km) 


and (xz, vz) = (18.5 km, 5.53 km) which we plot in the next part. 


4 
(b) The vertical (y) and horizontal (x) axes are 54 
in kilometers. The graph does not start at the ,4 
origin. The curve to “fit” the data is not { 
shown, but is easily imagined (forming the 37 
“curtain of death’). 24 


95. (a) With Ax = 8.0 m, t= Ah, a = a,, and Vo, = 0, Eq. 2-15 gives 


LS 


8.0m=sa,(At), 
and the corresponding expression for motion along the y axis leads to 
Ay=12m=}a,(An)°. 
Dividing the second expression by the first leads to a, /a, =3/2= 1.5. 


(b) Letting t = 2At,, then Eq. 2-15 leads to Ax = (8.0 m)(2)° = 32 m, which implies that its 
x coordinate is now (4.0 + 32) m = 36 m. Similarly, Ay = (12 m)(2)’ = 48 m, which 
means its y coordinate has become (6.0 + 48) m = 54 m. 


96. We assume the ball’s initial velocity is perpendicular to the plane of the net. We 
choose coordinates so that (xo, yo) = (0, 3.0) m, and v, > 0 (note that vo, = 0). 


(a) To (barely) clear the net, we have 
= aed -_ 1 2 7 —/) _ 1 2\42 
YV~Yo=Ml—5 gr => 2.24m—-3.0m=0 5(9-8mis )t 


which gives ¢t = 0.39 s for the time it is passing over the net. This is plugged into the x- 
equation to yield the (minimum) initial velocity v, = (8.0 m)/(0.39 s) = 20.3 m/s. 


(b) We require y = 0 and find time ¢ from the equation y — y, =v,t —1 91°. This value 


(¢ = ,/2(3.0 m)/(9.8 m/s’) =0.78s) is plugged into the x-equation to yield the 


(maximum) initial velocity 
vy = (17.0 m)/(0.78 s) = 21.7 m/s. 


97. THINK A bullet fired horizontally from a rifle strikes the target at some distance 
below its aiming point. We’re asked to find its total flight time and speed. 


EXPRESS The trajectory of the 
bullet is shown in the figure on the 
right (not to scale). Note that the 
origin is chosen to be at the firing 
point. With this convention, the y 
coordinate of the bullet is given by 


y=-t et . Knowing the coordinates 


(0, 0) 


(X, vy) = (30 m, -0.019 m) 


(x, y) at the target allows us to calculate the total flight time and speed of the bullet. 


ANALYZE (a) If ¢ is the time of flight and y = — 0.019 m indicates where the bullet hits 
the target, then 
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= —2(-—0.019 
i 2y — ( um) =6.2x107 Ss. 
g 9.8 m/s 


(b) The muzzle velocity is the initial (horizontal) velocity of the bullet. Since x = 30 m is 
the horizontal position of the target, we have x = vot. Thus, 


pes ig? m/s. 
t 6.3x10~s 


LEARN Alternatively, we may use Eq. 4-25 to solve for the initial velocity. With 6, =0 


2 

and y, =0, the equation simplifies to y = cae , from which we find 
0 dy 
0 


2 2 2 
me gx (9.8 m/s~)(30 m) =4.8x10? m/s, 
2y 2(—0.019 m) 


in agreement with what we calculated in part (b). 


98. For circular motion, we must have v with direction perpendicular to r and (since 


the speed is constant) magnitude v=2r/T where r=./(2.00 m)’ +(—3.00 m)’ and 


T=7.00s. The 7 (given in the problem statement) specifies a point in the fourth 
quadrant, and since the motion is clockwise then the velocity must have both components 
negative. Our result, satisfying these three conditions, (using unit-vector notation which 
makes it easy to double-check that 7-¥ =0) for ¥ = (—2.69 m/s)i + (-1.80 m/s)j. 


99. Let vo = 22(0.200 m)/(0.00500 s) = 251 m/s (using Eq. 4-35) be the speed it had in 
circular motion and @ = (1 hr)(360°/12 hr [for full rotation]) = 30.0°. Then Eq. 4-25 leads 
to 

(9.8 m/s” )(2.50 m)? 


= (2.50 m) tan 30.0° 
veN ) 2(251 m/s)’ (cos30.0°)” 


=1.44m 


which means its height above the floor is 1.44 m + 1.20 m= 2.64 m. 
100. Noting that v, = 0, then, using Eq. 4-15, the average acceleration is 


Ay 0-(6.30i -8.42 j) m/s 
a — = 
eG 35 


=( 2.11 + 2.83) mvs” 


101. Using Eq. 2-16, we obtain v? =v; —2gh, or h=(v -v’)/2e. 
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(a) Since v=Oat the maximum height of an upward motion, with v, =7.00 m/s, we 


have 
h=(7.00 m/s)? /2(9.80 m/s’) =2.50 m. 


(b) The relative speed is v. =v, —v, = 7.00 m/s—3.00 m/s = 4.00 m/s with respect to the 
floor. Using the above equation we obtain h =(4.00 m/s)’ /2(9.80 m/s”) = 0.82 m. 


(c) The acceleration, or the rate of change of speed of the ball with respect to the ground 
is 9.80 m/s* (downward). 


(d) Since the elevator cab moves at constant velocity, the rate of change of speed of the 
ball with respect to the cab floor is also 9.80 m/s? (downward). 


102. (a) With r = 0.15 m and a = 3.0 x 10'* m/s”, Eq. 4-34 gives 


v=-vVra =6.7x10° m/s. 


(b) The period is given by Eq. 4-35: 
27r 


T =—=14x10"s, 
v 


103. (a) The magnitude of the displacement vector A7 is given by 


| AF |=/(21.5 km)? + (9.7 km)? + (2.88 km)? = 23.8 km. 
Thus, 


al AFL _ 23.8km _ 6 79 | 
2 At 3.50h 


(b) The angle @in question is given by 


@=tan" | anon == 6.96°. 
) 


(21.5 km)* +(9.7 km 


104. The initial velocity has magnitude vo and because it is horizontal, it is equal to v, the 
horizontal component of velocity at impact. Thus, the speed at impact is 


2 Oe 
Vo +Vv, =3v 


where v, = 2gh and we have used Eq. 2-16 with Ax replaced with = 20 m. Squaring 
both sides of the first equality and substituting from the second, we find 
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Vv + 2gh= b,€ 


which leads to gh = 4v; and therefore to v, = ./(9.8 m/s’)(20 m) /2=7.0 m/s. 


105. We choose horizontal x and vertical y axes such that both components of v, are 


positive. Positive angles are counterclockwise from +x and negative angles are clockwise 
from it. In unit-vector notation, the velocity at each instant during the projectile motion is 


An 


¥ =v, cos O i +(v sin A — gt) j. 


(a) With vo = 30 m/s and @ = 60°, we obtain ¥ = (15i+6.4j) m/s, for ¢ = 2.0 s. The 
magnitude of ¥ is | ¥|=./(15 m/s)" +(6.4 m/s)’ =16 m/s. 


(b) The direction of v is 
6 =tan '[(6.4 m/s)/(15 m/s)] =23°, 


measured counterclockwise from +x. 


(c) Since the angle is positive, it is above the horizontal. 


(d) With t= 5.0 s, we find ¥ = (15i—23j) m/s, which yields 


|¥ |=,/(15 m/s)” +(—23 m/s)” =27 m/s. 


(ec) The direction of ¥ is @=tan '[(—23 m/s)/(15 m/s)]=—57° , or 57° measured 
clockwise from +x. 


(f) Since the angle is negative, it is below the horizontal. 

106. We use Eq. 4-2 and Eq. 4-3. 

(a) With the initial position vector as 7, and the later vector as 7,, Eq. 4-3 yields 

Ar =[(—2.0 m)— 5.0 m]i +[(6.0m)—(—6.0 m)]j+(2.0 m— 2.0 m)k =(—7.0 m)i+(12 m)j 
for the displacement vector in unit-vector notation. 


(b) Since there is no z component (that is, the coefficient of k is zero), the displacement 
vector is in the xy plane. 
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107. We write our magnitude-angle results in the form Cy at with SI units for the 
magnitude understood (m for distances, m/s for speeds, m/s” for accelerations). All angles 
@ are measured counterclockwise from +x, but we will occasionally refer to angles ¢ , 
which are measured counterclockwise from the vertical line between the circle-center and 
the coordinate origin and the line drawn from the circle-center to the particle location (see 
r in the figure). We note that the speed of the particle is v = 2 7/T where r = 3.00 m and T 
= 20.0 s; thus, v = 0.942 m/s. The particle is moving counterclockwise in Fig. 4-56. 


(a) At t=5.0 ss, the particle has traveled a fraction of 


_5.00s_ 1 


t 
T 200s 4 


of a full revolution around the circle (starting at the origin). Thus, relative to the circle- 
center, the particle is at 


p= 7(360°) = 90° 


measured from vertical (as explained above). Referring to Fig. 4-56, we see that this 
position (which is the “3 o’clock” position on the circle) corresponds to x = 3.0 m and y = 
3.0 m relative to the coordinate origin. In our magnitude-angle notation, this is expressed 


as (R Zz, 0) =(4.2 Zo 45°). Although this position is easy to analyze without resorting to 


trigonometric relations, it is useful (for the computations below) to note that these values 
of x and y relative to coordinate origin can be gotten from the angle ¢ from the relations 


x=rsing, y=r-—rcos¢. 


Of course, R=./x°+y* and @ comes from choosing the appropriate possibility from 
tan | (y/x) (or by using particular functions of vector-capable calculators). 


(b) At t= 7.5 s, the particle has traveled a fraction of 7.5/20 = 3/8 of a revolution around 
the circle (starting at the origin). Relative to the circle-center, the particle is therefore at ¢ 
= 3/8 (360°) = 135° measured from vertical in the manner discussed above. Referring to 
Fig. 4-56, we compute that this position corresponds to 


x = (3.00 m)sin 135° = 2.1 m 
y= (3.0 m) — (3.0 m)cos 135° =5.1 m 


relative to the coordinate origin. In our magnitude-angle notation, this is expressed as (R 
Z 0)=(5.5 Z 68°). 


(c) At t= 10.0 s, the particle has traveled a fraction of 10/20 = 1/2 of a revolution around 
the circle. Relative to the circle-center, the particle is at ¢= 180° measured from vertical 
(see explanation above). Referring to Fig. 4-56, we see that this position corresponds to x 
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= 0 and y = 6.0 m relative to the coordinate origin. In our magnitude-angle notation, this 
is expressed as (R20) =(6.0290°). 


(d) We subtract the position vector in part (a) from the position vector in part (c): 
(6.0290° )—(4.2.245°) =( 4.2 2135° ) 


using magnitude-angle notation (convenient when using vector-capable calculators). If 
we wish instead to use unit-vector notation, we write 


AR =(0—3.0 m) 1+(6.0 m—3.0 m) j =(—3.0 m)i+(3.0 m)j 
which leads to | AR |= 4.2 m and 6= 135°. 
(ec) From Eq. 4-8, we have v,,, = AR/At. WithAt =5.0s, we have 
Vjq =(—0.60 m/s) i+ (0.60 m/s) j 


in unit-vector notation or (0.85 Z 135°) in magnitude-angle notation. 


(f) The speed has already been noted (v = 0.94 m/s), but its direction is best seen by 
referring again to Fig. 4-56. The velocity vector is tangent to the circle at its “3 o’clock 


position” (see part (a)), which means 7 is vertical. Thus, our result is (0.94 Z 90°). 


(g) Again, the speed has been noted above (v = 0.94 m/s), but its direction is best seen by 
referring to Fig. 4-56. The velocity vector is tangent to the circle at its “12 o’clock 


position” (see part (c)), which means v is horizontal. Thus, our result is (0.94 Zo 180°) ; 


(h) The acceleration has magnitude a = v’'/r = 0.30 m/s”, and at this instant (see part (a)) it 
is horizontal (toward the center of the circle). Thus, our result is (0.30 Z 180°). 


(i) Again, a = v’/r = 0.30 m/s’, but at this instant (see part (c)) it is vertical (toward the 
center of the circle). Thus, our result is (0.30 Z 270°). 


108. Equation 4-34 describes an inverse proportionality between r and a, so that a large 
acceleration results from a small radius. Thus, an upper limit for a corresponds to a lower 
limit for 7. 


(a) The minimum turning radius of the train is given by 
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: 6 km/h 
Pin = —— = 2) A 7.3 x 10° m. 
Gi . S50NQZ8 m/s 


(b) The speed of the train must be reduced to no more than 


v= afaj,,7 = \(0.050(9.8 m/s*)(1.00 x 10° m) = 22 m/s 


which is roughly 80 km/h. 


109. (a) Using the same coordinate system assumed in Eq. 4-25, we find 


2 2 
ex gx, 
y=xtand 7 if 0, =0. 
: 2Qcoso,G a : 


Thus, with vo = 3.0 x 10° m/s and x = 1.0 m, we obtain y = —5.4 x 101° m, which is not 
practical to measure (and suggests why gravitational processes play such a small role in 
the fields of atomic and subatomic physics). 


(b) It is clear from the above expression that |y| decreases as vo is increased. 


110. When the escalator is stalled the speed of the person isv, =¢/t, where ¢ is the 


length of the escalator and ¢ is the time the person takes to walk up it. This is v, = (15 
m)/(90 s) = 0.167 m/s. The escalator moves at ve = (15 m)/(60 s) = 0.250 m/s. The speed 
of the person walking up the moving escalator is 


V= Vy + Ve = 0.167 m/s + 0.250 m/s = 0.417 m/s 
and the time taken to move the length of the escalator is 
t=¢/v=(15 m)/(0.417 m/s) =36s. 


If the various times given are independent of the escalator length, then the answer does 
not depend on that length either. In terms of ¢ (in meters) the speed (in meters per 
second) of the person walking on the stalled escalator is ¢/90, the speed of the moving 


escalator is ¢/60, and the speed of the person walking on the moving escalator is 
v=(£/90)+(¢/60)=0.0278¢ . The time taken is ¢=¢/v=¢/0.0278/=36s and is 
independent of ¢. 


111. The radius of Earth may be found in Appendix C. 


(a) The speed of an object at Earth’s equator is v = 27R/T, where R is the radius of Earth 
(6.37 x 10° m) and T is the length of a day (8.64 x 10°): 
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v =22(6.37 x 10° m)/(8.64 x 10* s) = 463 m/s. 


The magnitude of the acceleration is given by 


ve b: m/sQ 


= —= = 0.034 m/s’. 
R 637x10°m 


(b) If Tis the period, then v = 27k/T is the speed and the magnitude of the acceleration is 


R R T? 


6 
ra2n|® a2 OST XIO M _ 51x10 s=84 min. 
a 98 m/s 


112. With gg = 9.8128 m/s” and gy = 9.7999 m/s”, we apply Eq. 4-26: 


R, -R, = vy sin2@, vj sin20, _ vy sin20, 5 | 
Eu &p S&B 


2 
Ry ~ By =R, [ PEE 1] 


_v_(2aR/T)Y _4x°R 


Thus, 


which becomes 


9.7999 m/s* 
and yields (upon substituting Rg = 8.09 m) Ry— Rg =0.01 m= 1 cm. 
113. From the figure, the three displacements can be written as 
d, = d,(cos0,i +sin@,}) = (5.00 m)(cos 30° + sin 30°}) = (4.33 m)i + (2.50 m)} 


d, =d,[cos(180° + 8, —9,)i+sin(180° + 8, — 8, )j] = (8.00 m)(cos 160°i + sin 160° }) 
=(-7.52 m)i+(2.74 m)j 


d, = d,[cos(360° — 0, — 9, + 8, )i + sin(360° — 8, — 8, + 6, )j] = (12.0 m)(cos 260°I + sin 260° }) 
=(—2.08 m)i—(11.8 m)j 


where the angles are measured from the +x axis. The net displacement is 
d=d,+d,+d, =(-5.27 m)i—(6.58 m)j. 


(a) The magnitude of the net displacement is 
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|d |= V(—5.27 my’ +(—6.58 m)? =8.43 m. 


—6.58 m 


——— _ ]=51.3° or 231°. 
—5.27 m 


as d 
(b) The direction of dis @=tan"' (2) = tan"! 


We choose 231° (measured counterclockwise from +x) since the desired angle is in the 
third quadrant. An equivalent answer is —129° (measured clockwise from +x). 


114. Taking derivatives of 7 = 2ri+ 2sin(zt/ 4)j (with lengths in meters, time in seconds, 
and angles in radians) provides expressions for velocity and acceleration: 


. dr a 0 (“yi 
v= ment as J 


dt 4 
. dv a. Ga 
a=—=-—SI1n| — ]jJ. 
dt 8 4 
Thus, we obtain: 
time f (s) 0.0 1.0 2.0 3.0 4.0 
2 x (m) 0.0 2.0 4.0 6.0 8.0 
(a) position y (m) 0.0 1.4 2.0 1.4 0.0 
3 v,(m/s) 2.0 2.0 2.0 
(b) velocity | , (m/s) 1.1 0:0) ||, a 
i a, (m/s”) 0.0 0.0 0.0 
(C) | acceleration a, (m/s) —0.87 | -1.2 | -0.87 


115. Since this problem involves constant downward acceleration of magnitude a, similar 
to the projectile motion situation, we use the equations of §4-6 as long as we substitute a 
for g. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such 
as Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The initial velocity is horizontal so that v,,, = 0 and 


Voy =Vp = 1.0010" cm/s. 
(a) If ¢is the length of a plate and ¢ is the time an electron is between the plates, then 
¢=vot, where vo is the initial speed. Thus 


L 2.00cm 


= - = 2.00x10°s. 
vy,  1.00x10°cm/s 


t= 
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(b) The vertical displacement of the electron is 
yoo ap ea (1.00 x 10" cm/s*)(2.00 x 10s) =-0.20em =~2.00 mm, 
2 2 


or |y| =2.00 mm. 
(c) The x component of velocity does not change: 
vy = Vo = 1.00 x 10” cm/s = 1.00 x 107 m/s. 


(d) The y component of the velocity is 


v, = a,t = (1.00 x10" em/s”)(2.00 x 10s) = 2.00 x 10° cm/s 
= 2.00 x 10° m/s. 


116. We neglect air resistance, which justifies setting a = —g = —9.8 m/s’ (taking down as 
the —y direction) for the duration of the motion of the shot ball. We are allowed to use 
Table 2-1 (with Ay replacing Ax) because the ball has constant acceleration motion. We 
use primed variables (except ft) with the constant-velocity elevator (so v'=10 m/s), and 
unprimed variables with the ball (with initial velocity v, = v’+20=30 m/s, relative to the 


ground). SI units are used throughout. 


(a) Taking the time to be zero at the instant the ball is shot, we compute its maximum 
height y (relative to the ground) with v7 =v, -2g(y—y,), where the highest point is 


characterized by v = 0. Thus, 
2) 


y= y,+—-=76m 
2g 


where y, = yi +2=30m (where y) =28 m is given in the problem) and vp) = 30 m/s 
relative to the ground as noted above. 


(b) There are a variety of approaches to this question. One is to continue working in the 
frame of reference adopted in part (a) (which treats the ground as motionless and “fixes” 
the coordinate origin to it); in this case, one describes the elevator motion with 
y'=y' +v’'t and the ball motion with Eq. 2-15, and solves them for the case where they 
reach the same point at the same time. Another is to work in the frame of reference of the 
elevator (the boy in the elevator might be oblivious to the fact the elevator is moving 
since it isn’t accelerating), which is what we show here in detail: 


Vo, + Re —2gAy, 


& 


1 
Ay, =Vo,t > gt" > t= 
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where vo. = 20 m/s is the initial velocity of the ball relative to the elevator and Ay, = 
—2.0 m is the ball’s displacement relative to the floor of the elevator. The positive root is 
chosen to yield a positive value for ¢; the result is t= 4.2 s. 


117. We adopt the positive direction choices used in the textbook so that equations such 
as Eq. 4-22 are directly applicable. The coordinate origin is at the initial position for the 
football as it begins projectile motion in the sense of §4-5), and we let & be the angle of 
its initial velocity measured from the +x axis. 


(a) x = 46 m and y =—1.5 m are the coordinates for the landing point; it lands at time ¢ = 
4.5 s. Since x = vo,t, 
x 46m 


sae ae” oo 


=10.2 m/s. 


Since y=vy,t-— gt’, 


yt sat (—15 m)+ 798 m/s’)(4.5 s)° 
a ae 45s 


=21.7 m/s. 


Vo 


The magnitude of the initial velocity is 


vy = ve, +¥2, = (102 m/s)? + (217 m/s) =24 m/s. 


(b) The initial angle satisfies tan @ = Vo,/Vvox. Thus, 
O& = tan! [(21.7 m/s)/(10.2 m/s) ] = 65°. 


118. The velocity of Larry is v, and that of Curly is v2. Also, we denote the length of the 
corridor by L. Now, Larry’s time of passage is t; = 150 s (which must equal Z/v;), and 
Curly’s time of passage is t2 = 70 s (which must equal L/v2). The time Moe takes is 
therefore 


L 1 1 
im 1 


— = = 1 
yt+v, V/L+v,/L ws t+ ay 


119. The boxcar has velocity v., =v, i relative to the ground, and the bullet has velocity 
Voog = 2 cosOi +yV, sin Oj 


relative to the ground before entering the car (we are neglecting the effects of gravity on 
the bullet). While in the car, its velocity relative to the outside ground is 


Vye = 0.8v, cos i+ 0.8v, sin 03 
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(due to the 20% reduction mentioned in the problem). The problem indicates that the 
velocity of the bullet in the car relative to the car is (with v3 unspecified) v, . =v, }. Now, 
Eq. 4-44 provides the condition 

Ve =VMctN, 


0.8v, cos@ i+0.8v, sind} =v, j+v, i 


so that equating x components allows us to find 6. If one wished to find v3 one could also 
equate the y components, and from this, if the car width were given, one could find the 
time spent by the bullet in the car, but this information is not asked for (which is why the 
width is irrelevant). Therefore, examining the x components in SI units leads to 


0 =cos | C ui =cos' See) 


8y, 0.8 (650 m/s) 


which yields 87° for the direction of v,, (measured from i, which is the direction of 


motion of the car). The problem asks, “from what direction was it fired?” — which 
means the answer is not 87° but rather its supplement 93° (measured from the direction of 
motion). Stating this more carefully, in the coordinate system we have adopted in our 
solution, the bullet velocity vector is in the first quadrant, at 87° measured 
counterclockwise from the +x direction (the direction of train motion), which means that 
the direction from which the bullet came (where the sniper is) is in the third quadrant, at 
—93° (that is, 93° measured clockwise from +x). 


120. (a) Using a=v’/R, the radius of the track is 


_v (9.20 m/s)’ 


a= =22.3m. 
a 3.80 m/s” 


(b) Using T =27R/v, the period of the circular motion is 


_2nR _ 2n(22.3 m) 
v9.20 m/s 


T =15.25 


121. (a) With v=c/10=3x10’ m/s and a=20g =196 m/s’, Eq. 4-34 gives 
r=v /a=4.6x10" m. 


(b) The period is given by Eq. 4-35: T =2zr/v=9.6x10° s. Thus, the time to make a 
quarter-turn is 7/4 = 2.4 x 10° s or about 2.8 days. 
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122. Since vy = Vo, —2gAy, and v,=0 at the target, we obtain 


Vy = 42(9.80 m/s? )(5.00 m) = 9.90 mis 


(a) Since vo sin & = voy, with vo = 12.0 m/s, we find @ = 55.6°. 
(b) Now, vy = voy — gt gives t = (9.90 m/s)/(9.80 m/s”) = 1.01 s. Thus, 
Ax = (vo cos &)t = 6.85 m. 


(c) The velocity at the target has only the v, component, which is equal to vo, = vo cos & 
= 6.78 m/s. 


123. With vo = 30.0 m/s and R = 20.0 m, Eq. 4-26 gives 


gR 
a? 
Vo 

Because sin ¢= sin (180° — @), there are two roots of the above equation: 


sin 26, = = 0.218. 
20, =sin' (0.218) = 12.58°and 167.4°. 


which correspond to the two possible launch angles that will hit the target (in the absence 
of air friction and related effects). 


(a) The smallest angle is & = 6.29°. 

(b) The greatest angle is and @ = 83.7°. 

An alternative approach to this problem in terms of Eq. 4-25 (with y = 0 and 1/cos” = 1 + 
tan’) is possible — and leads to a quadratic equation for tan with the roots providing 
these two possible & values. 


124. We make use of Eq. 4-21 and Eq.4-22. 


(a) With vo = 16 m/s, we square Eq. 4-21 and Eq. 4-22 and add them, then (using 
Pythagoras’ theorem) take the square root to obtain 7: 


r= f(x—x) +(— Yo)” = l% cos OA)? + (vy Sin Opt — ge? /2)° 


=t vo -v,gsin@t+27t /4 


Below we plot 7 as a function of time for 0, = 40.0°: 
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05 I 15 7 t(s) 
(b) For this next graph for 7 versus t we set 4 = 80.0°. 


r(m) 


i 2 3 4 t(s) 


(c) Differentiating r with respect to ¢, we obtain 


dr _v,—3vygtsind,/2+g°t*/2 


dt Vva—vogsin tt gt? /4 


Setting dr/dt=0, with v, =16.0 m/sand 6, =40.0°, we have 256-15 1t+487? =0. 


The equation has no real solution. This means that the maximum is reached at the end of 
the flight, with 


tora = 2M Sin Q / g = 2(16.0 m/s) sin(40.0°) /(9.80 m/s”) = 2.10 s. 
(d) The value of 7 is given by 
r =(2.10),/(16.0)? —(16.0)(9.80) sin 40.0°(2.10) + (9.80) (2.10)? /4 = 25.7 m. 
(e) The horizontal distance is_ 7, =v, cos @t = (16.0 m/s) cos 40.0°(2.10 s) = 25.7 m. 


(f) The vertical distance is 7, =0. 


(g) For the @ = 80° launch, the condition for maximum r is 256—232t+48r =0, or 
t=1.71 s (the other solution, ¢ = 3.13 s, corresponds to a minimum.) 
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(h) The distance traveled is 


r =(1.71),/(16.0)* —(16.0)(9.80) sin 80.0°(1.71) + (9.80) (1.71)? /4 =13.5 m. 
(1) The horizontal distance is 
r, =v, COS Ot = (16.0 m/s) cos 80.0°(1.71s) = 4.75 m. 


(j) The vertical distance is 


r, =V, sin At —=— = (16.0 m/s)sin 80°(1.71s) 


2 2 2 
“ = (9.80 me S) aren 


125. Using the same coordinate system assumed in Eq. 4-25, we find x for the elevated 
cannon from 


gx” 


y=xtand, - where y = —30 m. 
y 219 cos0,9 


Using the quadratic formula (choosing the positive root), we find 


y, sin, + [kQsind, 27 
& 


x =v, cosd, 


which yields x = 715 m for vo = 82 m/s and & = 45°. This is 29 m longer than the 
distance of 686 m. 


126. At maximum height, the y-component of a projectile’s velocity vanishes, so the 
given 10 m/s is the (constant) x-component of velocity. 


(a) Using vo, to denote the y-velocity 1.0 s before reaching the maximum height, then 
(with v, = 0) the equation v, = vo, — gt leads to vo, = 9.8 m/s. The magnitude of the 
velocity vector (or speed) at that moment is therefore 


v2 + v,? = (10 m/s)? + (9.8 m/s)? =14 mss. 


(b) It is clear from the symmetry of the problem that the speed is the same 1.0 s after 
reaching the top, as it was 1.0 s before (14 m/s again). This may be verified by using v, = 
Voy — gt again but now “starting the clock” at the highest point so that vo, = 0 (and 


t =1.0s). This leads to v, =—9.8 m/s and ,/(10 m/s)? + (9.8 m/s)’ =14 m/s. 
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(c) The x9 value may be obtained from x = 0 = xo + (10 m/s)(1.0s), which yields 
X) =—10m. 


(d) With vo, = 9.8 m/s denoting the y-component of velocity one second before the top of 
the trajectory, then we have y=O=y, +v,f— gt where t = 1.0 s. This yields 


Vy =—4.9 m. 
(e) By using x — x9 = (10 m/s)(1.0 s) where xp = 0, we obtain x = 10 m. 


(f) Let t= 0 at the top with y, =v), =0. Fromy — y, =¥,¢ — } gt’, we have, for t= 1.05, 


y=-(9.8 m/s?)(1.0s)?/2=-4.9 m. 


127. With no acceleration in the x direction yet a constant acceleration of 1.40 m/s” in the 
y direction, the position (in meters) as a function of time (in seconds) must be 


7 =(6.000)i + [sa 40 | ; 
and v is its derivative with respect to ¢. 
(a) At t= 3.00, therefore, ¥ =(6.00i + 4.20j) m/s. 


(b) At t= 3.00 s, the position is 7 =(18.0i + 6.30j) m. 


128. We note that 


Veg = Vp, + Vag 


describes a right triangle, with one leg being v,, (east), another leg being v,, 
(magnitude = 20, direction = south), and the hypotenuse being v,, (magnitude = 70). 
Lengths are in kilometers and time is in hours. Using the Pythagorean theorem, we have 


ol = fog P+ ig F => 70 km/h = ¥,,, ? + (20 km/hy? 


which can be solved to give the ground speed: |v,,| = 67 km/h. 


129. The figure offers many interesting points to analyze, and others are easily inferred 
(such as the point of maximum height). The focus here, to begin with, will be the final 
point shown (1.25 s after the ball is released) which is when the ball returns to its original 
height. In English units, g = 32 ft/s’. 
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(a) Using x — x9 = yt we obtain v, = (40 ft)/(1.25 s) = 32 ft/s. And y—y, =0=V,t —1 gt? 
yields v,, =4(32 fi/s*)(1.25s) = 20 fi/s. Thus, the initial speed is 


¥) = |v) KE (G2 fils)? +(20 ft/s) =38 fis. 


(b) Since v, = 0 at the maximum height and the horizontal velocity stays constant, then 
the speed at the top is the same as v, = 32 ft/s. 


(c) We can infer from the figure (or compute from v, = 0 =v,, — gt) that the time to reach 


the top is 0.625 s. With this, we can use y—y, =v). t—4 gt’ to obtain 9.3 ft (where yo = 
Yo =Vo,t —78 y 


3 ft has been used). An alternative approach is to use vy = Voy —2g(y-yo). 


130. We denote v,, as the velocity of the plane relative to the 
ground, Vv, as the velocity of the air relative to the ground, 
and v,, as the velocity of the plane relative to the air. 


(a) The vector diagram is shown on the right: V,, =Vp, +Vag- 


Since the magnitudes vpg and vpa are equal the triangle is 
isosceles, with two sides of equal length. 


Consider either of the right triangles formed when the bisector 
of #1is drawn (the dashed line). It bisects V,., , so 


sin (9/2) = 220. = 70-0 mifh 
2vpq (135 mi/h) 


which leads to 6 = 30.1°. Now v,, makes the same angle with the E-W line as the 


dashed line does with the N-S line. The wind is blowing in the direction 15.0° north of 
west. Thus, it is blowing from 75.0° east of south. 


(b) The plane is headed along v,, , in the direction 30.0° east of north. There is another 


solution, with the plane headed 30.0° west of north and the wind blowing 15° north of 
east (that is, from 75° west of south). 


131. We make use of Eq. 4-24 and Eq. 4-25. 
(a) With x = 180 m, @ = 30°, and vy, = 43 m/s, we obtain 


(9.8 m/s*)(180 m)? 


= tan(30°)(180 = 
yetny sy 2(43 m/s)’ (cos30°)” 
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or | y|=11 m. This implies the rise is roughly eleven meters above the fairway. 


(b) The horizontal component (in the absence of air friction) is unchanged, but the 
vertical component increases (see Eq. 4-24). The Pythagorean theorem then gives the 
magnitude of final velocity (right before striking the ground): 45 m/s. 


132. We let g, denote the magnitude of the gravitational acceleration on the planet. A 
number of the points on the graph (including some “inferred” points — such as the max 
height point at x = 12.5 m and ¢= 1.25 s) can be analyzed profitably; for future reference, 
we label (with subscripts) the first ((xo, vo) = (0, 2) at to = 0) and last (“final’’) points ((x¢, 
yp) = (25, 2) at ty= 2.5), with lengths in meters and time in seconds. 


(a) The x-component of the initial velocity is found from xy — xo = vox t Therefore, 
Vy, =25/2.5=10 m/s. We try to obtain the y-component from 


2 
Vp ~ Vy =O=Vytp — 78 ply. 


This gives us vo, = 1.25g,, and we see we need another equation (by analyzing another 
point, say, the next-to-last one) y — yy) =Vy,t — 5 gt with y = 6 and ¢ = 2; this produces 
our second equation vo, = 2 + gp. Simultaneous solution of these two equations produces 
results for vo, and g, (relevant to part (b)). Thus, our complete answer for the initial 
velocity is ¥ =(10 m/s)i +(10 m/s)j. 


(b) As a by-product of the part (a) computations, we have g, = 8.0 m/s”. 


(c) Solving for tg (the time to reach the ground) in y, =0= y, + v,t, — 4 gt. leads to a 


& 
positive answer: tg =2.7s. 


(d) With g = 9.8 m/s’, the method employed in part (c) would produce the quadratic 
equation —4.9¢7 + 10r, +2 =0 and then the positive result t, = 2.2 s. 


133. (a) The helicopter’s speed is v’ = 6.2 m/s, which implies that the speed of the 
package is vp = 12 — v'= 5.8 m/s, relative to the ground. 


(b) Letting +x be in the direction of v, for the package and +y be downward, we have 
(for the motion of the package) 


1 
Ax=v,t and Ay= ra 


where Ay = 9.5 m. From these, we find ¢ = 1.39 s and Ax = 8.08 m for the package, while 
Ax' (for the helicopter, which is moving in the opposite direction) is —v’ t = —8.63 m. Thus, 
the horizontal separation between them is 8.08 — (—8.63) = 16.7 m =17 m. 
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(c) The components of ¥ at the moment of impact are (v,, v,) = (5.8, 13.6) in SI units. 
The vertical component has been computed using Eq. 2-11. The angle (which is below 
horizontal) for this vector is tan '(13.6/5.8) = 67°. 


134. The type of acceleration involved in steady-speed circular motion is the centripetal 
acceleration a = v’/r which is at each moment directed towards the center of the circle. 


The radius of the circle is r = (12)°/3 = 48 m. 


(a) Thus, if at the instant the car is traveling clockwise around the circle, it is 48 m west 
of the center of its circular path. 


(b) The same result holds here if at the instant the car is traveling counterclockwise. That 
is, it is 48 m west of the center of its circular path. 


135. (a) Using the same coordinate system assumed in Eq. 4-21 and Eq. 4-22 (so that & 
=-—20.0°), we use vp = 15.0 m/s and find the horizontal displacement of the ball at ¢ = 


2.30 s: 
Ax = ceed: G- 32.4 m. 
(b) The vertical displacement is Ay =(v, sin 4, )t- 5 gt? =-37.7 m. 


136. We take the initial (x, y) specification to be (0.000, 0.762) m, and the positive x 
direction to be towards the “green monster.” The components of the initial velocity are 
(3353 255°) — (19.23, 27.47) m/s. 


(a) With t= 5.00 s, we have x = xo + vyt = 96.2 m. 


(b) At that time, y = yy + vo,f — $gt? = 15.59m, which is 4.31 m above the wall. 


(c) The moment in question is specified by t= 4.50 s. At that time, x — x9 = (19.23)(4.50) 
= 86.5 m. 


(d) The vertical displacement is y=), + vy,t — + gt? =25.1 m. 


137. When moving in the same direction as the jet stream (of speed v,), the time is 
t=d/(v,,+v,), where d= 4350 km is the distance and v,, = 966 km/h is the speed of the 


jet relative to the air. When moving against the jet stream, the time is t’/=d /(v,, —v,), 


with ¢’—t =50 min =(5/6)h. Combining the expressions gives 
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Upon rearranging and using the quadratic formula to solve for v,, we get v; = 88.63 km/h. 


138. We establish coordinates with i pointing to the far side of the river (perpendicular 
to the current) and j pointing in the direction of the current. We are told that the 
magnitude (presumed constant) of the velocity of the boat relative to the water is 
| ,,, | = 6.4 ki/h. Its angle, relative to the x axis is & With km and h as the understood 


units, the velocity of the water (relative to the ground) is v,,, = 32). 


(a) To reach a point “directly opposite” means that the velocity of her boat relative to 
ground must be v,, =v,,i where v > 0 is unknown. Thus, all j components must cancel 
in the vector sum 


Vow wh Vive a Vig 


which means the u sin @=—3.2, so = sin | (-3.2/6.4) =-30°. 


(b) Using the result from part (a), we find vig = Vay cos@ = 5.5 km/h. Thus, traveling a 
distance of ¢ = 6.4 km requires a time of 6.4/5.5 = 1.15 h or 69 min. 


(c) If her motion is completely along the y axis (as the problem implies) then with vy. = 
3.2 km/h (the water speed) we have 


= “+ = 1.33h 


Lsotal 


where D = 3.2 km. This is equivalent to 80 min. 


(d) Since 
D D D D 
+ = + 


Viww 2 Vig Viw = Vig Vow = Vig Vow za Vig 


the answer is the same as in the previous part, i.e., ¢,,,,, = 80 min. 


total 


(e) The shortest-time path should have @= 0. This can also be shown by noting that the 
case of general @ leads to 


Vae = Vw + Viyg = VjyCOS Ait+(y,,sin 8+ Vue) j 


Zs l ; 
where the x component of v,, must equal //t. Thus, t = = cout? which can be 
V,,,COS 


minimized using the condition dt/d@= 0. The above expression leads to t = 6.4/6.4 = 1.0 
h, or 60 min. 


Chapter 5 


1. We are only concerned with horizontal forces in this problem (gravity plays no direct 
role). We take East as the +x direction and North as +y. This calculation is efficiently 
implemented on a vector-capable calculator, using magnitude-angle notation (with SI 


units understood). 
8 20g BD 2118Q bs 
m 3.0 . 


Therefore, the acceleration has a magnitude of 2.9 m/s’. 


2. We apply Newton’s second law (Eq. 5-1 or, equivalently, Eq. 5-2). The net force 
applied on the chopping block is F 7 F + F,, where the vector addition is done using 


unit-vector notation. The acceleration of the block is given by a = q +F, [/m. 


(a) In the first case 


An An 


F, + F, =| (3.0N)i + (4.0N)j ]+[(-3.0N)i+ (-4.0N)j] =0 


so a=0. 


(b) In the second case, the acceleration a equals 


Rsk ((3.0N)i + (4.0N)j) + ((-3.0N)i + (4.0N);) 


=(4.0m/s’)j. 
m 2.0kg ( ) 


(c) In this final situation, a is 


An An 


# +B, ((3-0N)i+ (4.0N)j) + ((3.0N)i + (-4.0N); 
mm 2.0ke 


= (3.0m/s’)i. 


3. We apply Newton’s second law (specifically, Eq. 5-2). 


(a) We find the x component of the force is 
F, =ma, =ma cos 20.0°=(1.00kg) (2.00m/s”) cos 20.0°=1.88N. 


(b) The y component of the force is 
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F, =ma, = ma sin 20.0° =(1.0kg) (2.00m/s’ ) sin 20.0°=0.684N. 
(c) In unit-vector notation, the force vector is 
F =F i+ F,j=(1.88N)i +(0.684 N)j. 


4. Since v =constant, we have a = 0, which implies 


Thus, the other force must be 
F,= -F.=(-2N)i+(6N)j. 


5. The net force applied on the chopping block is F',, = F' + F, + F,, where the vector 
addition is done using unit-vector notation. The acceleration of the block is given by 
a=-@+F+F//m 


(a) The forces exerted by the three astronauts can be expressed in unit-vector notation as 
follows: 


F =(32 N)(cos 30° + sin 30°)) = (27.7 N)i+(16N)j 


F, =(55 N)(cos 0°1 + sin 0° i) =(55N)i 
F=(41 N)(cos(-60°) i ss sin (-60°) }) = (20.5 N)i— (35.5 N)j. 


The resultant acceleration of the asteroid of mass m = 120 kg is therefore 


(27.71 +16})N+(55i)N + (20.51 -35.5})N 


= (0.86 m/s”)i — (0.16 m/s?)j. 
120ke ( JEG yj 


a= 


(b) The magnitude of the acceleration vector is 


a|=.Ja? + a? =,|(0.86 mis*)? + (0.16 m/s?) =0.88 m/s? . 
y 


(c) The vector a makes an angle 0 with the +x axis, where 


2. 
6=tan! oe = tan! us =-11°, 
a 0.86 m/s 


x 
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6. Since the tire remains stationary, by Newton’s second law, the net force must be zero: 


Fret = 


+F,+F.=ma=0. 
From the free-body diagram shown on the right, we have 


0= SE net.x =e cos P— F’, cos 
0=)> °F, =F, sin0+ F, sing—F, 


See Ry 


To solve for F,, we first compute ¢. With F,=220N, 
F..=170N, and @=47°, we get 


F,cos@ _ (220 N)cos47.0° 


=0.883 > $=28.0° 
F. 170 N 


cos ¢= 


Substituting the value into the second force equation, we find 
F, = F,sin@+ F. sing = (220 N)sin47.0°+ (170 N)sin 28.0 = 241 N. 


7. THINK A box is under acceleration by two applied forces. We use Newton’s second 
law to solve for the unknown second force. 


EXPRESS We denote the two forces as F' and F,. According to Newton’s second law, 
F. + F, =m, so the second force is F, =md — F.. Note that since the acceleration is in 


the third quadrant, we expect F, to be in the third quadrant as well. 
ANALYZE (a) In unit vector notation F = Bro NG and 
G =—(12.0 sin 30.0°m/s’ )i -(12.0 cos 30.0°m/s) j =—(6.00 mvs”) i-(10.4 m/s’) }. 
Therefore, we find the second force to be 
F,=ma — F 
=(2.00 kg)(—6.00 m/s”) i + (2.00 kg)(—10.4 m/s*)j — (20.0 N)i 
Bi -32.0 N)i- (20.8 N)j. 


(b) The magnitude of F, is | F, |&./F,, + Fe, =./(-32.0 N) +(-20.8 NY’ =38.2 N. 
2 2 2x 2y 


(c) The angle that F, makes with the positive x-axis is found from 
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E. zs 
tang=| — See 2G 656) 
F,,) -32.0N 


Consequently, the angle is either 33.0° or 33.0° + 180° = 213°. Since both the x and y 
components are negative, the correct result is ¢ = 213° from the +x-axis. An alternative 
answer is 213°—360° =—-147°. 


LEARN The result is shown in the figure on the right. y 
The calculation confirms our expectation that F, lies in | 
the third quadrant (same as a ). The net force is 


FP, =F + F, = (20.0 N)i+| (~32.0N)i~ (20.8N)j | 
=(-12.0N)i - (20.8N)j ; 


oy 


which points in the same direction as a. 


8. We note that ma = (-16 N)i + (12 N)j. With the other forces as specified in the 
problem, then Newton’s second law gives the third force as 


> 


F; = ma —F, — Fy =(-34N)i-(12N)j. 


9. To solve the problem, we note that acceleration is the second time derivative of the 
position function; it is a vector and can be determined from its components. The net force 
is related to the acceleration via Newton’s second law. Thus, differentiating 


x(t) =—15.0+2.00¢ + 4.002° twice with respect to ¢, we get 


2: 
Ge 2.00 —12.007, oe =—24.0t 
dt dt’ 


Similarly, differentiating y(t) =25.0+7.00¢ —9.00¢* twice with respect to ¢ yields 


2 
® 790-1801, 2% =-18.0 
dt dt 
(a) The acceleration is 
Pager tees ae (—24.00)i + (-18.0)} 
dt dt 


At t=0.700s, we have 4 =(—16.8)i+(—18.0)j with a magnitude of 


a=|a|= (16.8)? +(-18.0" =24.6 m’s’. 
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Thus, the magnitude of the force is F = ma = (0.34 kg)(24.6 m/s”) =8.37 N. 


(b) The angle F or G=F'/m makes with +x is 


et 2 
g =tan*| 2 |= tan] 180 MS) < 470° or 133°. 
a —16.8 m/s 


x 


We choose the latter (—133°) since F is in the third quadrant. 


(c) The direction of travel is the direction of a tangent to the path, which is the direction 
of the velocity vector: 


D()=vitv,J= Si4 2 = (2.00 —12.027)i + (7.00 —18.02)}. 


At t=0.700s, we have ¥(t =0.700 s) =(—3.88 m/s)i +(—5.60 m/s). Therefore, the angle 
y makes with +x is 


@, = tan” Y= tan” eS 55.3°.0r 123", 
Vv —3.88 m/s 


We choose the latter (—125°) since v is in the third quadrant. 


10. To solve the problem, we note that acceleration is the second time derivative of the 
position function, and the net force is related to the acceleration via Newton’s second 
law. Thus, differentiating 


x(t) =—13.00 + 2.00¢ + 4.0077 —3.002° 


twice with respect to ¢, we get 


2 
& _5.00+8.001-9.002, “4*=8.00-18.01 
dt dt 


The net force acting on the particle at ¢=3.40s is 


2; 
F= mi = (0.150)[8.00—18.0(3.40)]i = (—7.98 N)i 


11. The velocity is the derivative (with respect to time) of given function x, and the 
acceleration is the derivative of the velocity. Thus, a = 2c — 3(2.0)(2.0)t, which we use in 
Newton’s second law: F'= (2.0 kg)a = 4.0c — 24¢ (with SI units understood). At t= 3.0s, 
we are told that F= —36 N. Thus, —36 = 4.0c — 24(3.0) can be used to solve for c. The 
result is c=+9.0 m/s’. 
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12. From the slope of the graph we find a, = 3.0 m/s”. Applying Newton’s second law to 
the x axis (and taking 0 to be the angle between F; and F>), we have 


F,+F,cos9@= ma => 060=56°. 


13. (a) From the fact that 7; = 9.8 N, we conclude the mass of disk D is 1.0 kg. Both this 
and that of disk C cause the tension 7, = 49 N, which allows us to conclude that disk C 
has a mass of 4.0 kg. The weights of these two disks plus that of disk B determine the 
tension 7; = 58.8 N, which leads to the conclusion that mg = 1.0 kg. The weights of all 
the disks must add to the 98 N force described in the problem; therefore, disk A has mass 
4.0 kg. 


(b) mz = 1.0 kg, as found in part (a). 
(c) mc = 4.0 kg, as found in part (a). 
(d) mp = 1.0 kg, as found in part (a). 


14. Three vertical forces are acting on the block: the earth pulls down on the block with 
gravitational force 3.0 N; a spring pulls up on the block with elastic force 1.0 N; and, the 
surface pushes up on the block with normal force Fy. There is no acceleration, so 


> F, =0=F, + (1.0N) + (-3.0N) 
yields Fy = 2.0N. 


(a) By Newton’s third law, the force exerted by the block on the surface has that same 
magnitude but opposite direction: 2.0 N. 


(b) The direction is down. 


15. THINK We have a piece of salami hung to a spring scale in various ways. The 
problem is to explore the concept of weight. 


EXPRESS We first note that the reading on the spring scale is proportional to the weight 
of the salami. In all three cases (a) — (c) depicted in Fig. 5-34, the scale is not 
accelerating, which means that the two cords exert forces of equal magnitude on it. The 
scale reads the magnitude of either of these forces. In each case the tension force of the 
cord attached to the salami must be the same in magnitude as the weight of the salami 
because the salami is not accelerating. Thus the scale reading is mg, where m is the mass 
of the salami. 


ANALYZE In all three cases (a) — (c), the reading on the scale is 


w =mg = (11.0 kg) (9.8 m/s*) = 108 N. 
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LEARN The weight of an object is measured when the object is not accelerating 
vertically relative to the ground. If it is, then the weight measured is called the apparent 
weight. 


16. (a) There are six legs, and the vertical component of the tension force in each leg is 
Tsin@ where 0= 40°. For vertical equilibrium (zero acceleration in the y direction) then 
Newton’s second law leads to 

mg 
6sin@ 


67Tsind =mg>T= 


which (expressed as a multiple of the bug’s weight mg) gives roughly T/mg ~ 0.260. 


(b) The angle 0 is measured from horizontal, so as the insect “straightens out the legs” @ 
will increase (getting closer to 90°), which causes sin@ to increase (getting closer to 1) 
and consequently (since sin@ is in the denominator) causes 7 to decrease. 


17. THINK A block attached to a cord is resting on an incline plane. We apply Newton’s 
second law to solve for the tension in the cord and the normal force on the block. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram of the problem 


is shown to the right. Since the acceleration of the y 
block is zero, the components of Newton’s second Fy x 
law equation yield “ \ 2 
ee 
T—mg sin 6 =0 m \ 
Fy—mg cos 0 =0, mgsin@ ‘ > 
6 


where TJ is the tension in the cord, and Fy is the 
normal force on the block. @ 


ANALYZE (a) Solving the first equation for the tension in the string, we find 
T = mgsin0 = bs kg@s m/s’ an30° = 42 N. 

(b) We solve the second equation above for the normal force F'y: 
Fy, =mg cos 0 =(8.5 kg)(9.8 m/s” )cos 30° = 72 N. 


(c) When the cord is cut, it no longer exerts a force on the block and the block 
accelerates. The x component of the second law becomes —mg sinO = ma, so the 
acceleration becomes 


a =—g sin9=—(9.8 m/s’) sin30° = —4.9 m/s’. 
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The negative sign indicates the acceleration is down the plane. The magnitude of the 
acceleration is 4.9 m/s’. 


LEARN The normal force F,, on the block must be equal to mgcos@ so that the block 


is in contact with the surface of the incline at all time. When the cord is cut, the block 
has an acceleration a =—gsin@, which in the limit 9 -+90° becomes —g, as in the case 


of a free fall. 


18. The free-body diagram of the cars is shown on the right. The force exerted by John 
Massis is 


F =2.5mg =2.5(80 kg)(9.8 m/s”) =1960N. 


Since the motion is along the horizontal x-axis, using Newton’s 
second law, we have Fx =F cos@ = Ma,, where M is the total 


¥ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mass of the railroad cars. Thus, the acceleration of the carsis § Q@------- > ie 


piers zee ease . ~ 0.024 mis’. 
; M (7.0x10° N/9.8 m/s”) 
Using Eq. 2-16, the speed of the car at the end of the pull is M g 


v, = ,/2a,Ax = ,/2(0.024 m/s”)(1.0 m) =0.22 m/s. 


19. THINK In this problem we’re interested in the force applied to a rocket sled to 
accelerate it from rest to a given speed in a given time interval. 


F 


net 


EXPRESS In terms of magnitudes, Newton’s second law is F = ma, where F = 


> 


a=|a|, and m is the (always positive) mass. The magnitude of the acceleration can be 
found using constant acceleration kinematics (Table 2-1). Solving v = vo + at for the case 
where it starts from rest, we have a = v/t (which we interpret in terms of magnitudes, 
making specification of coordinate directions unnecessary). Thus, the required force is 
F=ma=mv/t. 


ANALYZE Expressing the velocity in SI units as 
v = (1600 km/h) (1000 m/km)/(3600 s/h) = 444 m/s, 


we find the force to be 


F =m~=(500kg) acts 


88 


=1.2x10°N. 
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LEARN From the expression F' = mv/t, we see that the shorter the time to attain a given 
speed, the greater the force required. 


20. The stopping force F’ and the path of the passenger are horizontal. Our +x axis is in 


the direction of the passenger’s motion, so that the passenger’s acceleration 
(‘‘deceleration” ) is negative-valued and the stopping force is in the —x direction: 


F =—Fi. Using Eq. 2-16 with 
vo = (53 km/h)(1000 m/km)/(3600 s/h) = 14.7 m/s 
and v = 0, the acceleration is found to be 


ve. (4.7 m/s) _ 
2Ax 2(0.65 m) 


v=ywet+2aAx > a= 167 m/s’. 


Assuming there are no significant horizontal forces other than the stopping force, Eq. 5-1 
leads to 
a ey ee ke QE167 m/s?| 


which results in F = 6.8 x 10°N. 


21. (a) The slope of each graph gives the corresponding component of acceleration. 
Thus, we find a, = 3.00 m/s” and ay = —5.00 m/s’. The magnitude of the acceleration 
vector is therefore 


a=4|(.00 m/s’) +(—5.00 m/s”)? =5.83 m/s’, 


and the force is obtained from this by multiplying with the mass (m = 2.00 kg). The result 
is F=ma=11.7N. 


(b) The direction of the force is the same as that of the acceleration: 
@=tan | [(—5.00 m/s”)/(3.00 m/s”)] = —59.0°. 
22. (a) The coin undergoes free fall. Therefore, with respect to ground, its acceleration is 


a, 


coin 


= & =(-9.8 m/s’)j. 


(b) Since the customer is being pulled down with an acceleration of 
=1.24¢ =(-12.15 m/s’)j, the acceleration of the coin with respect to the 
customer is 


a d 


a 


customer 


S) 


Bg = gy — A some = (9-8 mn/S)} — (12.15 mi/s?)} = (42.35 m/s*)}, 


Te! coin customer 
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(c) The time it takes for the coin to reach the ceiling is 


=| - fG20m) 17s 


a 2.35 m/s’ 


rel 


(d) Since gravity is the only force acting on the coin, the actual force on the coin is 


* , =IG,,,, =m& = (0.567 x10 kg)(—9.8 m/s”)j = (-5.56x10 N)j. 


(e) In the customer’s frame, the coin travels upward at a constant acceleration. Therefore, 
the apparent force on the coin is 


F. =md,, = (0.56710 kg)(+2.35 m/s’)j = (+1.33x10° NY. 


app 
23. We note that the rope is 22.0° from vertical, and therefore 68.0° from horizontal. 
(a) With T= 760 N, then its components are 


T = T cos 68.0° i+ T'sin 68.0° j=(285N)i+(705N) j. 


(b) No longer in contact with the cliff, the only other force on Tarzan is due to earth’s 
gravity (his weight). Thus, 


F.., = T+ W= (285 N) i+(705 N)j — (820 N) j =(285N)i—(115 N)j. 


(c) In a manner that is efficiently implemented on a vector-capable calculator, we 
convert from rectangular (x, y) components to magnitude-angle notation: 


F., = (285, —115) — (3072 - 22.0°) 
so that the net force has a magnitude of 307 N. 


(d) The angle (see part (c)) has been found to be —22.0°, or 22.0° below horizontal (away 
from the cliff). 


(e) Since @ = F,,,/m where m = W/g = 83.7 kg, we obtain d@ = 3.67 m/s’. 


(f) Eq. 5-1 requires that d || F, 
(away from the cliff). 


so that the angle is also —22.0°, or 22.0° below horizontal 


et 


24. We take rightward as the +x direction. Thus, F = (20 N)i. In each case, we use 


Newton’s second law F + F, = ma where m = 2.0 kg. 
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(a) If @=(+10 m/s’) i, then the equation above gives F, = 0. 
(b) If, @=(4+20m/s’) i, then that equation gives E, = (20N)i. 
(c) If a =0, then the equation gives E, = (-20N)i. 

(d) If d= (-10 m/s’) i, the equation gives F, = (-40N)i. 

(ec) If G@=(—20 m/s’) i, the equation gives F, = (-60N)i. 


25. (a) The acceleration is 
pat N09 aie 
m 900kg 


(b) The distance traveled in 1 day (= 86400 s) is 


iP => @0222 m/s’ HB.100sQ 8.3.x 107 m. 


2 


(c) The speed it will be traveling is given by 
v = at = (0.0222 m/s” )(86400 s) = 1.9 x 10° m/s. 


26. Some assumptions (not so much for realism but rather in the interest of using the 
given information efficiently) are needed in this calculation: we assume the fishing line 
and the path of the salmon are horizontal. Thus, the weight of the fish contributes only 
(via Eq. 5-12) to information about its mass (m = W/g = 8.7 kg). Our +x axis is in the 
direction of the salmon’s velocity (away from the fisherman), so that its acceleration 
(‘‘deceleration”) is negative-valued and the force of tension is in the —x direction: 


T =—T. We use Eq. 2-16 and SI units (noting that v = 0). 


vy (2.8m/s)’ 
2Ax —-2(0.11 m) 


v=yw+2aAx > a= =-36 m/s’. 


Assuming there are no significant horizontal forces other than the tension, Eq. 5-1 leads 
to 
T=ma => -T= Dyke 3om/s| 


which results in T= 3.1 x 107 N. 
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27. THINK An electron moving horizontally is under the influence of a vertical force. Its 
path will be deflected toward the direction of the applied force. 


EXPRESS The setup is shown in the figure below. The acceleration of the electron is 
vertical and for all practical purposes the only force acting on it is the electric force. The 
force of gravity is negligible. We take the +x axis to be in the direction of the initial 
velocity vo and the +y axis to be in the direction of the electrical force, and place the 
origin at the initial position of the electron. 


Mg (x,y) 
) 
| 


Since the force and acceleration are constant, we use the equations from Table 2-1: 
x=v,t and 


ANALYZE The time taken by the electron to travel a distance x (= 30 mm) horizontally 
is t=x/vo and its deflection in the direction of the force is 


2 16 3 2 
wes 1F/x af le N = m 15102 m 
2m\vV 2\9.11x10™ kg )\ 1.2 x 10° m/s 


LEARN Since the applied force is constant, the acceleration in the y-direction is also 


constant and the path is parabolic with y « x’. 


28. The stopping force F and the path of the car are horizontal. Thus, the weight of the 
car contributes only (via Eq. 5-12) to information about its mass (m = W/g = 1327 kg). 
Our +x axis is in the direction of the car’s velocity, so that its acceleration 
(‘‘deceleration”) is negative-valued and the stopping force is in the —x direction: 


F=-Fi. 
(a) We use Eq. 2-16 and SI units (noting that v = 0 and vo = 40(1000/3600) = 11.1 m/s). 


vo z (11.1 m/s)’ 
2Ax 2(15 m) 


v=vy+2aAx > a= 


which yields a = — 4.12 m/s’. Assuming there are no significant horizontal forces other 
than the stopping force, Eq. 5-1 leads to 
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Poma => -F-Bx kg @Es.12 nls | 


which results in F = 5.5 x 10° N. 
(b) Equation 2-11 readily yields ¢ = —vo/a = 2.7. 


(c) Keeping F the same means keeping a the same, in which case (since v = 0) Eq. 2-16 
expresses a direct proportionality between Ax and v,;. Therefore, doubling vo means 
quadrupling Ax . That is, the new over the old stopping distances is a factor of 4.0. 


(d) Equation 2-11 illustrates a direct proportionality between ¢ and vo so that doubling one 
means doubling the other. That is, the new time of stopping is a factor of 2.0 greater than 
the one found in part (b). 


29. We choose up as the +y direction, so ad = (—3.00 m/ s*)j (which, without the unit- 
vector, we denote as a since this is a 1-dimensional problem in which Table 2-1 applies). 
From Eq. 5-12, we obtain the firefighter’s mass: m = W/g = 72.7 kg. 


(a) We denote the force exerted by the pole on the firefighter Fie = F,, j and apply Eq. 
5-1. Since F 


net 


=ma, we have 
F,,-F,=ma => F,,—712 N=(72.7 kg)(-3.00 m/s’) 
which yields Fy, = 494 N. 


(b) The fact that the result is positive means Fe points up. 


(c) Newton’s third law indicates a = — Fr. , which leads to the conclusion that 


| Fi, | =494N. 
(d) The direction of F is down. 


30. The stopping force F and the path of the toothpick are horizontal. Our +x axis is in 
the direction of the toothpick’s motion, so that the toothpick’s acceleration 
(‘‘deceleration”) is negative-valued and the stopping force is in the —x direction: 


F=-Fi. Using Eq. 2-16 with vo = 220 m/s and v = 0, the acceleration is found to be 


2D 2 
PER we Ss Ben eC aii 
2Ax —-.2(0.015 m) 
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Thus, the magnitude of the force exerted by the branch on the toothpick is 
F =m|a|=(1.3x10~ kg)(1.61x10° m/s’) =2.1x10° N. 


31. THINK In this problem we analyze the motion of a block sliding up an inclined 
plane and back down. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram is shown below. F' 'y is the normal force of the plane 
on the block and mg is the force of gravity on the block. We take the +x direction to be 


up the incline, and the +y direction to be in the direction of the normal force exerted by 
the incline on the block. 


The x component of Newton’s second law is then mg sin 0 = —ma; thus, the acceleration 
is a= — g sin @ Placing the origin at the bottom of the plane, the kinematic equations 
(Table 2-1) for motion along the x axis which we will use are v =v, +2ax and 
v=v,+at. The block momentarily stops at its highest point, where v = 0; according to 
the second equation, this occurs at time t =—v,/a. 


ANALYZE (a) The position where the block stops is 


ae ae (=+)+50(—2) =-4 wy 1{_ 50m)? | _s gn 
var ON ce Je Deh a —(9.8 m/s”) sin 32.0° 


(b) The time it takes for the block to get there is 


Vy Vy 3.50m/s 


tf=—=- 


=-—__________ = 0.674 s. 
a —gsin 0 —(9.8m/s~)sin 32.0° 


(c) That the return speed is identical to the initial speed is to be expected since there are 
no dissipative forces in this problem. In order to prove this, one approach is to set x = 0 
and solve x =v,t++at’ for the total time (up and back down) ¢. The result is 
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2(3.50 m/ 
ee ge _____2(3-50 m/s) ) oF) =1.35s. 
a —gsin@ —(9.8 m/s*)sin 32.0° 


The velocity when it returns is therefore 
v =v, +at = v,—gtsin 9=3.50 m/s — (9.8 m/s’) (1.35 s)sin32°=—3.50 m/s. 


The negative sign indicates the direction is down the plane. 


LEARN As expected, the speed of the block when it gets back to the bottom of the 
incline is the same as its initial speed. As we shall see in Chapter 8, this is a consequence 
of energy conservation. If friction is present, then the return speed will be smaller than 
the initial speed. 


32. (a) Using notation suitable to a vector-capable calculator, the Fy. = 0 condition 
becomes 


F. + Fo + Fy = (6.002 150°) + (7.00 Z-60.0°) + Fy =0. 


Thus, F; = (1.70 N) 1+ (3.06 N)j. 
(b) A constant velocity condition requires zero acceleration, so the answer is the same. 


(c) Now, the acceleration is 
a =(13.0 m/s”)i—(14.0 m/s’) j. 


Using F, =m a. (with m= 0.025 kg) we now obtain 
F; =(2.02N)i+(2.71 N)j. 


33. The free-body diagram is shown below. Let 7 be the tension of the cable and mg be 


the force of gravity. If the upward direction is positive, then Newton’s second law is T — 
mg = ma, where a is the acceleration. 


Thus, the tension is T= m(g + a). We use constant acceleration kinematics (Table 2-1) to 
find the acceleration (where v = 0 is the final velocity, vo = — 12 m/s is the initial velocity, 
and y=-—42m is the coordinate at the stopping point). Consequently, 
v =v, + 2ay leads to 

yz (-12 m/s)’ 


as = = 1.71m/s’. 
2y 2(-42 m) 


We now return to calculate the tension: 
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T= mld+ aQ 
= Boo kgQhs m/s? + 1.71 m/s? 
=18x10°N. 


\ di 


34. We resolve this horizontal force into appropriate components. 


(a) Newton’s second law applied to the x-axis 
produces 


F cos@ — mg sin@ = ma. 


For a = 0, this yields F = 566 N. 


(b) Applying Newton’s second law to the y axis (where there is no acceleration), we have 
F,, — F'sin 0@— mg cos 0= 0 

which yields the normal force Fy = 1.13 x 10° N. 

35. The acceleration vector as a function of time is 


ae £ (8.001 i+3.0027 i) m/s = (8.00 146.00 }) m/s’. 
dt dt 


(a) The magnitude of the force acting on the particle is 


F =ma=m|da|=(3.00),/(8.00)? + (6.002)? = (3.00),/64.0+ 36.072 N. 


Thus, F = 35.0 N corresponds to ¢ =1.415s, and the acceleration vector at this instant is 
a =[8.00 i + 6.00(1.415) j] m/s” = (8.00 m/s”) i + (8.49 m/s”)j. 


The angle a makes with +x is 


(b) The velocity vector at ¢=1.415s is 
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¥ =| 8.00(1.415) 1+3.00(1.415)? j|m/s = (11.3 m/s) i+ (6.01 m/s)j. 


Therefore, the angle v makes with +x is 


0, = tan’! Be) Spiel OO VS) Seige 
v 11.3 m/s 


x 


36. (a) Constant velocity implies zero acceleration, so the “uphill” force must equal (in 
magnitude) the “downhill” force: T= mg sin @. Thus, with m = 50 kg and 0=8.0°, the 
tension in the rope equals 68 N. 


(b) With an uphill acceleration of 0.10 m/s*, Newton’s second law (applied to the x axis) 
yields 


T —mgsin@=ma => T —(50kg)(9.8 m/s’) sin8.0° = (50 kg)(0.10 m/s’) 
which leads to T= 73 N. 


37. (a) Since friction is negligible the force of the girl is the only horizontal force on the 
sled. The vertical forces (the force of gravity and the normal force of the ice) sum to zero. 
The acceleration of the sled is 


Pe eR ere 
" m 8Akg 


Ss 


(b) According to Newton’s third law, the force of the sled on the girl is also 5.2 N. Her 


acceleration is 
ee ae | 


a, =— =—— = 013 m/s’ . 
“  m, 40kg 


(c) The accelerations of the sled and girl are in opposite directions. Assuming the girl 
starts at the origin and moves in the +x direction, her coordinate is given by x, =ja ou 
The sled starts at x» = 15 m and moves in the —x direction. Its coordinate is given by 
x, =X) —4+a,t°. They meet when xX, =X,, Or 


1 
zat =X --at’. 
This occurs at time 
2x 
t= — 
GG, 


By then, the girl has gone the distance 
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lg pa ee (15 m)(0.13 m/s’) 


© 2° “a. +a, 0.13 m/s? + 0.62 m/s? 


38. We label the 40 kg skier “‘m,” which is represented as a block in the figure shown. 
The force of the wind is denoted F, and might be either “uphill” or “downhill” (it is 
shown uphill in our sketch). The incline angle @is 10°. The —x direction is downhill. 


Bx, By 


mg sin@ 


mg cos@ 


(a) Constant velocity implies zero acceleration; thus, application of Newton’s second law 
along the x axis leads to mg sin 9 — F,, = 0. This yields F,, = 68 N (uphill). 


(b) Given our coordinate choice, we have a =| a | 1.0 m/s*. Newton’s second law 
mg sin 0@— F. = ma 

now leads to F,, = 28 N (uphill). 

(c) Continuing with the forces as shown in our figure, the equation 
mg sin @— F. = ma 


will lead to F,, =— 12 N when | a | = 2.0 m/s”. This simply tells 
us that the wind is opposite to the direction shown in our sketch; 


in other words, F, = 12 N downhill. 


39. The solutions to parts (a) and (b) have been combined here. 
The free-body diagram is shown to the right, with the tension of 7 


the string 7, the force of gravitymg, and the force of the air 
F . Our coordinate system is shown. Since the sphere is 


motionless the net force on it is zero, and the x and the y vng 
components of the equations are: 


Tsin 0-F=0 
T cos 0—mg =0, 


where 0 = 37°. We answer the questions in the reverse order. Solving T cos 0— mg = 0 
for the tension, we obtain 
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T = mg/ cos 0= (3.0 x 10“ kg) (9.8 m/s’) / cos 37° = 3.7 x 10° N. 
Solving 7 sin 0— F = 0 for the force of the air: 
F=T sin 0= (3.7 x 10° N) sin37° =2.2 x 10°N. 


40. The acceleration of an object (neither pushed nor pulled by any force other than 
gravity) on a smooth inclined plane of angle @ is a = —g sin@ The slope of the graph 
shown with the problem statement indicates a = —2.50 m/s’. Therefore, we find 
@=14.8°. Examining the forces perpendicular to the incline (which must sum to zero 
since there is no component of acceleration in this direction) we find Fy = mgcos8@, where 
m=5.00 kg. Thus, the normal (perpendicular) force exerted at the box/ramp interface is 
ATAN. 


41. The mass of the bundle is m = (449 N)/(9.80 m/s”) = 45.8 kg and we choose +y 
upward. 


(a) Newton’s second law, applied to the bundle, leads to 


387 N — 449N 


T-mg=ma > a= 
45.8 kg 


which yields a = —1.4 m/s’ (or |a| = 1.4 m/s’) for the acceleration. The minus sign in the 
result indicates the acceleration vector points down. Any downward acceleration of 
magnitude greater than this is also acceptable (since that would lead to even smaller 
values of tension). 


(b) We use Eq. 2-16 (with Ax replaced by Ay =—6.1 m). We assume VY = 0. 


ly] = J2aay = ,/2(-1.35 mis*)(-6.1 m) = 4.1 ms. 


For downward accelerations greater than 1.4 m/s”, the speeds at impact will be larger than 
4.1 m/s. 


42. The direction of motion (the direction of the barge’s acceleration) is +i, and 44 is 


chosen so that the pull F. from the horse is in the first quadrant. The components of the 
unknown force of the water are denoted simply F, and F). 


(a) Newton’s second law applied to the barge, in the x and y directions, leads to 


(7900N)cos 18° + F, = ma 
(7900N)sin 18° + F, = 0 
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respectively. Plugging in a = 0.12 m/s’ and m = 9500 kg, we obtain F, = — 6.4 x 10°N 
and Fy = — 2.4 x 10° N. The magnitude of the force of the water is therefore 


Frater =F + F? = 68 x 10° N. 


(b) Its angle measured from +i is either 


x 


F 
tan” [=] = + 21°or201°. 


The signs of the components indicate the latter is correct, so F’,,.. is at 201° measured 


water 
counterclockwise from the line of motion (+x axis). 


43. THINK A chain of five links is accelerated vertically upward by an external force. 
We are interested in the forces exerted by one link on its adjacent one. 


EXPRESS The links are numbered from bottom to top. The forces on the first link are 
the force of gravity mg, downward, and the force F,,, 
the free-body diagram below (not drawn to scale). Take the positive direction to be 
upward. Then Newton’s second law for the first link is F, 


of link 2, upward, as shown in 


—mg=ma. The equations 


onl 


for the other links can be written in a similar manner (see below). 


F3 on? sags Ps ied F 
Le} 
mM, my mM mM, Ms 
Bis 
mg Mg lon2 N38 Fy on3 M4g Fy on 4 msg Fy ons 


ANALYZE (a) Given that a=2.50 m/s’, from F, 
link 2 on link 1 is 


—mg=ma, the force exerted by 


onl 


EF, =m,(a+g) =(0.100 kg)(2.5 m/s” +9.80 m/s”) =1.23 N. 


(b) From the free-body diagram above, we see that the forces on the second link are the 
force of gravity m,g , downward, the force F,,., of link 1, downward, and the force F; 


on2 
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of link 3, upward. According to Newton’s third law F’,., has the same magnitude as 


Fn. Newton’s second law for the second link is 


F, Pris —M,8 = m,a 


on2 
SO 
Fon. = m2(a + g) + Fion2 = (0.100 kg) (2.50 m/s” + 9.80 m/s”) + 1.23 N=2.46N. 


(c) Newton’s second law equation for link 3 is F4on3 — F20n3 — 13g = 3a, SO 
Fyon3 = 3(a + g) + Fr0n3 = (0.100 N) (2.50 m/s” + 9.80 m/s”) + 2.46 N = 3.69 N, 


where Newton’s third law implies F913 = F3on2 (Since these are magnitudes of the force 
vectors). 


(d) Newton’s second law for link 4 is 


Pson4 — F30n4 — Mag = maa, 
NYO) 
Fong = m4(a + g) + F3on4 = (0.100 kg) (2.50 m/s” + 9.80 m/s”) + 3.69 N = 4.92 N, 


where Newton’s third law implies F3on4 = F4on3- 


(e) Newton’s second law for the top link is F — F4ons — msg = msa, So 


F=ms(a+ g) + Faons = (0.100 kg) (2.50 m/s” + 9.80 m/s*) + 4.92 N=6.15 N, 
where Fons = F’sona by Newton’s third law. 


(f) Each link has the same mass (m, =m, =m, =m, =m, =m) and the same acceleration, 


so the same net force acts on each of them: 
Fret = ma = (0.100 kg) (2.50 m/s”) =0.250N. 


LEARN In solving this problem we have used both Newton’s second and third laws. 
Each pair of links constitutes a third-law force pair, with F.=-F 


ionj joni’ 


44. (a) The term “deceleration” means the acceleration vector is in the direction opposite 
to the velocity vector (which the problem tells us is downward). Thus (with +y upward) 
the acceleration is a = +2.4 m/s~. Newton’s second law leads to 


T 
gta 


T-mg=ma > m= 


which yields m = 7.3 kg for the mass. 
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(b) Repeating the above computation (now to solve for the tension) with a = +2.4 m/s” 
will, of course, lead us right back to T= 89 N. Since the direction of the velocity did not 
enter our computation, this is to be expected. 


45. (a) The mass of the elevator is m = (27800/9.80) = 2837 kg and (with +y upward) the 
acceleration is a = +1.22 m/s*. Newton’s second law leads to 


T-mg=ma > r= mlQ+ al 


which yields T= 3.13 x 10* N for the tension. 

(b) The term “deceleration” means the acceleration vector is in the direction opposite to 
the velocity vector (which the problem tells us is upward). Thus (with +y upward) the 
acceleration is now a =—1.22 m/s’, so that the tension is 


T=m(g+a)=2.43x10°N. 


46. With ace meaning “the acceleration of the coin relative to the elevator” and deg 
meaning “the acceleration of the elevator relative to the ground,” we have 


Ace + deg =Acg => 8.00 m/s? + deg =—9.80 m/s” 


which leads to deg = —1.80 m/s’. We have chosen upward as the positive y direction. 
Then Newton’s second law (in the “ground” reference frame) yields T— m g =m eg, or 


T =mgt+ mae =m(g + deg) = (2000 kg)(8.00 m/s*) = 16.0 KN. 


47. Using Eq. 4-26, the launch speed of the projectile is 


oe [ gR _ (9.8 m/s*)(69 M) _ 46 55 ae 
°  Vsin26 sin 2(53°) 


The horizontal and vertical components of the speed are 


Vv, =v) cos 8 = (26.52 m/s) cos 53° = 15.96 m/s 
v, =v) sin 8 = (26.52 m/s) sin 53° = 21.18 m/s. 


Since the acceleration is constant, we can use Eq. 2-16 to analyze the motion. The 
component of the acceleration in the horizontal direction is 


_ ve (15.96 m/s)’ 


eee es = 40.7 m/s’, 
2x  2(5.2 m)cos53° 


a 


and the force component is 


21% 


F. =ma, =(85 kg)(40.7 m/s”) = 3460 N. 


Similarly, in the vertical direction, we have 
2 


2, 
a Sy Ie = 54.0 m/s’. 
*  2y  2(5.2 m)sin 53° 


and the force component is 
F =ma, +mg =(85 kg)(54.0 m/s’ +9.80 m/s”) = 5424 N. 


Thus, the magnitude of the force is 


Fe, [F? +F? = (3460 Ny? + (5424 Ny? = 6434 N=6.4x10°N, 


to two significant figures. 


48. Applying Newton’s second law to cab B (of mass m) we have 
a=* —g=4.89 m/s’. 
Next, we apply it to the box (of mass m,) to find the normal force: 


Fy =m(gt+a)=176N. 


49. The free-body diagram (not to scale) for the block is shown to 
the right. F\, is the normal force exerted by the floor and mg is 
the force of gravity. 


(a) The x component of Newton’s second law is F' cos@ = ma, 
where m is the mass of the block and a is the x component of its 
acceleration. We obtain 


pigs F cos@ _ 1D onGs250° 


m 5.00 kg 


= 218 m/s’. 


This is its acceleration provided it remains in contact with the floor. Assuming it does, we 
find the value of F'y (and if Fy is positive, then the assumption is true but if Fy is negative 
then the block leaves the floor). The y component of Newton’s second law becomes 


Fy + F sin@-— mg =0, 
Xe) 
Fy=mg — F sin@= (5.00 kg)(9.80 m/s’) — (12.0 N)sin25.0°= 43.9 N. 
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Hence the block remains on the floor and its acceleration is a = 2.18 m/s’. 


(b) If F is the minimum force for which the block leaves the floor, then Fy = 0 and the y 
component of the acceleration vanishes. The y component of the second law becomes 


5.00 kg) (9.80 m/s? 
Fsin0-mg=0 => fo tne, 1ONOKS)| PSOE) ae 
sin 0 sin 25.0° 


(c) The acceleration is still in the x direction and is still given by the equation developed 
in part (a): 
a Fcos@ _ (116 N) cos 25.0° 
m 5.00 kg 


= 21.0m/s’. 


50. (a) The net force on the system (of total mass M = 80.0 kg) is the force of gravity 
acting on the total overhanging mass (mc = 50.0 kg). The magnitude of the acceleration 
is therefore a = (msc g)/M = 6.125 m/s”. Next we apply Newton’s second law to block C 
itself (choosing down as the +y direction) and obtain 


mcg —Tgc = Mea. 
This leads to Tc = 36.8 N. 


(b) We use Eq. 2-15 (choosing rightward as the +x direction): Ax = 0 + sat = 0.191 m. 


51. The free-body diagrams for m, and m, are shown in the figures below. The only 
forces on the blocks are the upward tension 7 and the downward gravitational forces 


F =mg and E, =m,g. Applying Newton’s second law, we obtain: 


y 


‘<< 


T-mg=ma 


“] 
el 


m,g—T =m,a 


—> 
S| 
= 
= 
Q} 


which can be solved to yield 


m,—m, 
a=| ——— |g 
m, +m, 
Substituting the result back, we have 


2mm 
T= "2 
[ang 


(a) With m, =1.3 kgand m, =2.8 kg, the acceleration becomes 


oy 
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-| oes 


= (9.80 m/s’) =3.59 m/s’ =3.6 m/s”. 
2.80kg+1.30kg 


(b) Similarly, the tension in the cord is 


p= 201-30 kg)(2.80 kg) 


(9.80 m/s*)=17.4Ne17N. 
1.30kg+2.80kg 


52. Viewing the man-rope-sandbag as a system means that we should be careful to 
choose a consistent positive direction of motion (though there are other ways to proceed, 
say, starting with individual application of Newton’s law to each mass). We take down as 
positive for the man’s motion and up as positive for the sandbag’s motion and, without 
ambiguity, denote their acceleration as a. The net force on the system is the different 
between the weight of the man and that of the sandbag. The system mass is mys = 85 kg 
+ 65 kg = 150 kg. Thus, Eq. 5-1 leads to 


(85 kg) (9.8 m/s”) —(65 kg) (9.8 m/s’) = m,, a 


which yields a = 1.3 m/s*. Since the system starts from rest, Eq. 2-16 determines the 
speed (after traveling A y = 10 m) as follows: 


v= 2aAy = J2(1.3 m/s?)\(10 m) = 5.1 ms. 


53. We apply Newton’s second law first to the three blocks as a single system and then to 
the individual blocks. The +x direction is to the right in Fig. 5-48. 


(a) With mgys = m, + m2 + m3 = 67.0 kg, we apply Eq. 5-2 to the x motion of the system, 
in which case, there is only one force 7, = + 7, i. Therefore, 


T,=m,,@ => 65.0N =(67.0kg)a 
which yields a = 0.970 m/s? for the system (and for each of the blocks individually). 
(b) Applying Eq. 5-2 to block 1, we find 
T, = ma = (12.0kg)(0.970m/s’ ) = 11.6N. 


(c) In order to find 7>, we can either analyze the forces on block 3 or we can treat blocks 
1 and 2 as a system and examine its forces. We choose the latter. 


T, =(m, +m,)a = (12.0 kg +24.0 kg)(0.970 m/s”) = 34.9 N. 
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54. First, we consider all the penguins (1 through 4, counting left to right) as one system, 
to which we apply Newton’s second law: 


T, = (m,+m,+m,+m,)a => 222N = (12kg+m,+15kg + 20kg)a. 
Second, we consider penguins 3 and 4 as one system, for which we have 


T,-T, = (m, +m,)a 
11IN = (15kg+ 20kg)a => a=3.2 ms’. 


Substituting the value, we obtain m2 = 23 kg. 


55. THINK In this problem a horizontal force is applied to block 1 which then pushes 
against block 2. Both blocks move together as a rigid connected system. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams for the two blocks in (a) are shown below. F is the 
applied force and F',., is the force exerted by block 1 on block 2. We note that F is 


applied directly to block 1 and that block 2 exerts a force E, Fo on block 1 


(taking Newton’s third law into account). 


onl — 


A= 
Fy, 
eqc—__,_ q—_—___—_> 
Fyoni F F, on 2 
¥ me mg 


Newton’s second law for block 1 is F—F,,,,=m,a, where a is the acceleration. The 
second law for block 2 is F,,,, =m,a. Since the blocks move together they have the same 
acceleration and the same symbol is used in both equations. 


ANALYZE (a) From the second equation we obtain the expression a = F,,, /m,, which 
ah 


we substitute into the first equation to get F—F, oe 


onl = MF ono /my. Since Fy ont ae 


(same magnitude for third-law force pair), we obtain 


My, pe 1.2 kg 
m, +m, 2.3kg+1.2kg 


(3.2 N)=1.1N. 


(b) If F is applied to block 2 instead of block 1 (and in the opposite direction), the free- 
body diagrams would look like the following: 
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Fy, Fy, 
A 
mM, My ci 
- af 7 ES on 2 
ep F 
P, on 1 
Vv 
mg mg 


The corresponding force of contact between the blocks would be 


Mm pe 2.3 kg 


PS a= = +. 
m, +m, 2.3kg+1.2kg 


2onl lon2 


(3.2 N)=2.1N. 


(c) We note that the acceleration of the blocks is the same in the two cases. In part (a), the 


force F,,, 1s the only horizontal force on the block of mass mz and in part (b) Fy, is 


onl 
the only horizontal force on the block with m; > mz. Since F,,,, =m,a in part (a) and 
eee > Fg ? 


between blocks must be larger in part (b). 


=m,a in part (b), then for the accelerations to be the same, F;, 


onl 


i.e., force 


LEARN This problem demonstrates that when two blocks are being accelerated together 
under an external force, the contact force between the two blocks is greater if the smaller 
mass is pushing against the bigger one, as in part (b). In the special case where the two 
masses are equal, m,=m, =m, Fy, =F,,,, =F/2. 

56. Both situations involve the same applied force and the same total mass, so the 
accelerations must be the same in both figures. 


(a) The (direct) force causing B to have this acceleration in the first figure is twice as big 
as the (direct) force causing A to have that acceleration. Therefore, B has the twice the 
mass of A. Since their total is given as 12.0 kg then B has a mass of mg = 8.00 kg and A 
has mass m, = 4.00 kg. Considering the first figure, (20.0 N)/(8.00 kg) = 2.50 m/s’. Of 
course, the same result comes from considering the second figure ((10.0 N)/(4.00 kg) = 
2.50 m/s’). 


(b) F, = (12.0 kg)(2.50 m/s’) = 30.0 N 


57. The free-body diagram for each block is shown below. T is the tension in the cord and 
6 = 30° is the angle of the incline. For block 1, we take the +x direction to be up the 


incline and the +y direction to be in the direction of the normal force F, that the plane 


exerts on the block. For block 2, we take the +y direction to be down. In this way, the 
accelerations of the two blocks can be represented by the same symbol a, without 
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ambiguity. Applying Newton’s second law to the x and y axes for block 1 and to the y 
axis of block 2, we obtain 
T-—mgsin@ = ma 
F,,-—mgcos 6 = 0 
mg—T =m,a 


respectively. The first and third of these equations provide a simultaneous set for 
obtaining values of a and 7. The second equation is not needed in this problem, since the 
normal force is neither asked for nor is it needed as part of some further computation 
(such as can occur in formulas for friction). 


(a) We add the first and third equations above: 
mg — mig sin O= mia + moa. 


Consequently, we find 


(m,—m,sin 0)g _ [2.30kg-(3.70kg)sin 30.0°] (9.80 m/s’ ) 
m, +m, 3.70 kg + 2.30 kg 


= (.735m/s’. 


a= 
(b) The result for a is positive, indicating that the acceleration of block 1 is indeed up the 
incline and that the acceleration of block 2 is vertically down. 


(c) The tension in the cord is 
T = ma +m,g sin 0=(3.70 kg)(0.735 m/s” )+ (3.70 kg)(9.80 m/s” )sin 30.0° =20.8N. 


58. The motion of the man-and-chair is positive if upward. 
(a) When the man is grasping the rope, pulling with a force equal to the tension T in the 
rope, the total upward force on the man-and-chair due its two contact points with the rope 


is 27. Thus, Newton’s second law leads to 


2T — mg = ma 


2235 


so that when a = 0, the tension is T= 466 N. 


(b) When a = +1.30 m/s* the equation in part (a) predicts that the tension will be 
T =527N. 


(c) When the man is not holding the rope (instead, the co-worker attached to the ground 
is pulling on the rope with a force equal to the tension TJ in it), there is only one contact 
point between the rope and the man-and-chair, and Newton’s second law now leads to 


T —mg =ma 
so that when a = 0, the tension is T= 931 N. 
(d) When a = +1.30 m/s’, the equation in (c) yields T= 1.05 x 10°N. 


(e) The rope comes into contact (pulling down in each case) at the left edge and the right 
edge of the pulley, producing a total downward force of magnitude 27 on the ceiling. 
Thus, in part (a) this gives 27 = 931 N. 


(f) In part (b) the downward force on the ceiling has magnitude 27 = 1.05 x 10°N. 
(g) In part (c) the downward force on the ceiling has magnitude 2T = 1.86 x 10°N. 
(h) In part (d) the downward force on the ceiling has magnitude 27’ = 2.11 x 10°N. 


59. THINK This problem involves the application of Newton’s third law. As the monkey 
climbs up a tree, it pulls downward on the rope, but the rope pulls upward on the monkey. 


EXPRESS We take +y to be up for both the monkey and the package. The force the 
monkey pulls downward on the rope has magnitude F’. 


The free-body diagrams for the monkey and the 

package are shown to the right (not to scale). F E 
According to Newton’s third law, the rope pulls 

upward on the monkey with a force of the same 

magnitude, so Newton’s second law for forces 

acting on the monkey leads to My 


F-mng = ™nQn, 


where m, is the mass of the monkey and a», is its Mn§ m§ 


acceleration. 


Since the rope is massless, F = T is the tension in the rope. The rope pulls upward on the 
package with a force of magnitude F, so Newton’s second law for the package is 
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P+ Fy— Mpg = MpAp, 


where m, is the mass of the package, ap is its acceleration, and Fy is the normal force 
exerted by the ground on it. Now, if F is the minimum force required to lift the package, 
then Fy = 0 and a, = 0. According to the second law equation for the package, this means 
F=mg. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting m,g for F in the equation for the monkey, we solve for an: 


joss maes (m, —m,)g _ (ISkg—10kg)(9.8 m/s") _ res 
m m 10 kg 


m m 


(b) As discussed, Newton’s second law leads to F—m,g=m,a’, for the package and 


a’ for the monkey. If the acceleration of the package is downward, then 


mm 


F-m,g=m 


the acceleration of the monkey is upward, so a}, =—a’,. Solving the first equation for F’ 


Fs m,(g + a) =m,(g-d,) 
and substituting this result into the second equation: 


, , 
m,(g = a,,) —M,8§ = M,4n > 
we solve for a’: 


ip (m,—m,,)g _ (15kg - 10 kg) (9.8 m/s’ ) eae 
TN, 15kg + 10kg 


(c) The result is positive, indicating that the acceleration of the monkey is upward. 


(d) Solving the second law equation for the package, the tension in the rope is 
F =m, (g—-d,,)=(15kg)(9.8 m/s” — 2.0 m/s” )= 120N. 


LEARN The situations described in (b)-(d) are similar to that of an Atwood machine. 
With m, >m,,, the package accelerates downward while the monkey accelerates upward. 


60. The horizontal component of the acceleration is determined by the net horizontal 
force. 


(a) If the rate of change of the angle is 


“ = (2.00x10)°/s =(2.00x107)°/s (= = 3.49 x10“rad/s, 


= 
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then, using F. = F'cos@, we find the rate of change of acceleration to be 


(3.49x10~*rad/s ) 


da, _d (Fes? Fsin0d@ (20.0 N)sin25.0° 
dt dt di 5.00 kg 


=—5.90x10~ m/s’. 


m 


(b) If the rate of change of the angle is 


48 __19.00x107)°/s= -(2.00%107)"/5-( 82 
dt 18 


0° 


)- —3.49x10 “rad/s, 


then the rate of change of acceleration would be 


( 3.49x10*rad/s ) 


da, d (Fes2) _ Fsin@d@ (20.0 N)sin25.0° 
m 


dt dt m dt 5.00 kg 
= +5.90x107 m/s*. 


61. THINK As more mass is thrown out of the hot-air balloon, its upward acceleration 
increases. 


EXPRESS The forces on the balloon are the force of gravity mg (down) and the force of 


the air F (up). We take the +y to be up, and use a to mean the magnitude of the 
acceleration. When the mass is M (before the ballast is thrown out) the acceleration is 
downward and Newton’s second law is 


Mg-F,=Ma 


After the ballast is thrown out, the mass is M— m (where m is the mass of the ballast) and 
the acceleration is now upward. Newton’s second law leads to 


Fy, -—(M-m)g =(M- mia. 
Combing the two equations allows us to solve for m. 


ANALYZE The first equation gives F, = M(g — a), and this plugs into the new equation 


by mG nG)-> m= 28 


gta 


LEARN More generally, if a ballast mass m’ is tossed, the resulting acceleration is 
a' which is related to m’ via: 
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gra 


showing that the more mass thrown out, the greater is the upward acceleration. For 
a' =a, we get m' = 2Ma/(g +a), which agrees with what was found above. 


62. To solve the problem, we note that the acceleration along the slanted path depends on 
only the force components along the path, not the components perpendicular to the path. 


mg 
(a) From the free-body diagram shown, we see that the net force on the putting shot along 
the +x-axis is 


F.,. = F—mgsin@ = 380.0 N—(7.260 kg)(9.80 m/s”) sin 30° = 344.4 N, 


net,x 


which in turn gives 
a,=F.,,./m=(344.4 N)/(7.260 kg) = 47.44 m/s’. 


x net,x 


Using Eq. 2-16 for constant-acceleration motion, the speed of the shot at the end of the 
acceleration phase is 


y= Jv +2a,Ax = (2.500 m/s)? +2(47.44 m/s?)(1.650 m) = 12.76 m/s. 
(b) If @=42°, then 


7 _ Fate _F=mgsind _ 380.0 N~(7.260 kg)(9.80 m/s*)sin 42.00° 
“om m 7.260 kg 


= 45.78 m/s’, 


and the final (launch) speed is 


v= v2 +2a,Ax = /(2.500 m/s)? + 2(45.78 m/s”)(1.650 m) = 12.54 m/s. 


(c) The decrease in launch speed when changing the angle from 30.00° to 42.00° is 
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12.76 m/s —12.54 m/s 
12.76 m/s 


= 0.0169 =1.69%. 


63. (a) The acceleration (which equals F/m in this problem) is the derivative of the 
velocity. Thus, the velocity is the integral of F/m, so we find the “area” in the graph (15 
units) and divide by the mass (3) to obtain v — vo = 15/3 = 5. Since vo = 3.0 m/s, then 
v=8.0m/s. 


(b) Our positive answer in part (a) implies ¥ points in the +x direction. 


64. The +x direction for m2 = 1.0 kg is “downhill” and the +x direction for m; = 3.0 kg is 
rightward; thus, they accelerate with the same sign. 


mM, 


mg sing 


(a) We apply Newton’s second law to the x axis of each box: 


mg sin@d—- T= ma 
F+T=ma 


Adding the two equations allows us to solve for the acceleration: 


se m,gsin@+F 
m, +m, 


With F = 2.3 N and @=30°, we have a = 1.8 m/s. We plug back in and find T= 3.1 N. 


(b) We consider the “critical” case where the F has reached the max value, causing the 
tension to vanish. The first of the equations in part (a) shows that a= gsin30° in this 


case; thus, a = 4.9 m/s’. This implies (along with 7 = 0 in the second equation in part (a)) 
that 

F = (3.0 kg)(4.9 m/s’) = 14.7N ~15 N 
in the critical case. 


65. The free-body diagrams for m, and m, are shown in the figures below. The only 


forces on the blocks are the upward tension 7 and the downward gravitational forces 
F =mg and E, =m,g. Applying Newton’s second law, we obtain: 
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¥ Be 
T-mg=ma 
m,g—T =m,a iid ir 
which can be solved to give fi m, Mm, \e 
F 
m,—m 
m, +m, 


(a) At t=0, m, =1.30kg. With dm, /dt =—0.200 kg/s, we find the rate of change of 
acceleration to be 


2: 
da 3 da dm, - 2m,g . dm, = 2(2.80 kg)(9.80 we 0.200 kg/s) = 0.653 78. 
dt dm, dt (m,+m,) dt (2.80 kg +1.30 kg) 


(b) At ¢=3.00s, m, =m, +(dm,/dt)t =1.30 kg +(—0.200 kg/s)(3.00 s) = 0.700 kg, and 
the rate of change of acceleration is 


2 
G0 EO AE RDO) 900 keg) s) = 0.856. 
dt dm, dt (m,+my dt — (2.80kg +0.700kg) 


(c) The acceleration reaches its maximum value when 


0=m, =m, +(dm,/dt)t =1.30 kg +(—0.200 kg/s)r, 
or ¢=6.50s. 


66. The free-body diagram is shown to the right. Newton’s 
second law for the mass m for the x direction leads to 


T, — T, — mgsin@= ma, 


which gives the difference in the tension in the pull cable: ae 


mg 
T, — T, = m(gsin@ + a) = (2800 kg)| (9.8 m/s’) sin 35° + 0.81 m/s’ |= 1.8x 107 .N. 


67. First we analyze the entire system with “clockwise” motion considered positive (that 
is, downward is positive for block C, rightward is positive for block B, and upward is 
positive for block A): mcg —m4g=Ma (where M= mass of the system = 24.0 kg). This 
yields an acceleration of 
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a= g(mc— m4)/M = 1.63 m/s”. 
Next we analyze the forces just on block C: mcg — T =mca. Thus the tension is 
T=mcg(2m,4 + mg)/M = 81.7N. 


68. We first use Eq. 4-26 to solve for the launch speed of the shot: 


gx 


= = (tan 0 Ss 
y Vo ( )x Av" cos 0) 


With 6 =34.10°, y, =2.11m, and (x, vy) =(15.90 m,0), we find the launch speed to be 
v’ =11.85 m/s. During this phase, the acceleration is 


aes v? =v) _ (11.85 m/s)” — (2.50 m/s)” 
2L 2(1.65 m) 


= 40.63 m/s’. 


Since the acceleration along the slanted path depends on only the force components along 
the path, not the components perpendicular to the path, the average force on the shot 
during the acceleration phase is 


F =m(a+ gsin6) = (7.260 kg)| 40.63 m/s” + (9.80 m/s”) sin 34.10° | = 334.8 N. 


69. We begin by examining a slightly different problem: similar to this figure but without 
the string. The motivation is that if (without the string) block A is found to accelerate 
faster (or exactly as fast) as block B then (returning to the original problem) the tension in 
the string is trivially zero. In the absence of the string, 


a4 =F 4/m4 =3.0 m/s? 
aR F3/mpg =4.0 m/s” 
so the trivial case does not occur. We now (with the string) consider the net force on the 


system: Ma = F4+ Fg =36N. Since M= 10 kg (the total mass of the system) we obtain a 
= 3.6 m/s’. The two forces on block A are Fy and T (in the same direction), so we have 


mga=F4y+T > T=2AN. 
70. (a) For the 0.50 meter drop in “free fall,” Eq. 2-16 yields a speed of 3.13 m/s. Using 
this as the “initial speed” for the final motion (over 0.02 meter) during which his motion 
slows at rate “a,” we find the magnitude of his average acceleration from when his feet 


first touch the patio until the moment his body stops moving is a = 245 m/s’. 


(b) We apply Newton’s second law: Fstop — mg = ma => Feop = 20.4 KN. 
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71. THINK We have two boxes connected together by a cord and placed on a wedge. 
The system accelerates together and we’d like to know the tension in the cord. 


EXPRESS The +x axis is “uphill” for m= 3.0 kg and “downhill” for mz = 2.0 kg (so 
they both accelerate with the same sign). The x components of the two masses along the x 
axis are given by mgsin@,and m,gsin@,, respectively. The free-body diagram is shown 
below. Applying Newton’s second law, we obtain 


T-mgsin@, = ma 


m,g sin 0,-T = m,a 


os mM, 


mgcos@, 1280S, 


Adding the two equations allows us to solve for the acceleration: 


aa| ™ sin8, —m, sin8, é 
m, +m, 
ANALYZE With 6, =30° and 6, =60°, we have a = 0.45 m/s”. This value is plugged 
back into either of the two equations to yield the tension 


7 =2"25 (sin 6, +sind,) =16.1N 
mM, +m, 


LEARN In this problem we find m,sin@, >m,sin@,, so that a>0, indicating that m, 
slides down and m, slides up. The situation would reverse if m, sin @, <m,sin@,. When 
m, sin @, =m, sin@,, the acceleration is a = 0 and the two masses hang in balance. Notice 
also the symmetry between the two masses in the expression for 7. 


72. Since the velocity of the particle does not change, it undergoes no acceleration and 
must therefore be subject to zero net force. Therefore, 


FW =F +F,+F,=0. 


net 


Thus, the third force F, is given by 
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The specific value of the velocity is not used in the computation. 


73. THINK We have two masses connected together by a cord. A force is applied to the 
second mass and the system accelerates together. We apply Newton’s second law to solve 
the problem. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams for the two masses are shown below (not to scale). 
We first analyze the forces on m=1.0 kg. The +x direction is “downhill” (parallel to 7’). 
With an acceleration a = 5.5 m/s” in the positive x direction for m,, Newton’s second law 
applied to the x-axis gives 

T+mgsnf=ma. 


On the other hand, for the second mass m2=2.0 kg, we have m,g—F — T =m,a, where 


the tension comes in as an upward force (the cord can pull, not push). The two equations 
can be combined to solve for 7 and /. 


Fy F 
} i 
a mM, 
mg sing 


m,g cos B B 


mye 
ANALYZE We solve (b) first. By combining the two equations above, we obtain 


(m,+m,)a+F—m,g _ (1.0kg+2.0kg)(5.5 m/s?) + 6.0 N—(2.0 kg)(9.8 m/s”) 


sin B= ie (1.0 kg)(9.8 m/s”) 


= 0.296 


which gives 6 =17.2°. 
(a) Substituting the value for @ found in (a) into the first equation, we have 
T = m,(a—g sin B) = (1.0 kg)| 5.5 m/s° —(9.8 m/s’) sin17.2° |= 2.60 N. 
LEARN For £=0, the problem becomes the same as that discussed in Sample Problem 


“Block on table, block hanging.” In this case, our results reduce to the familiar 
expressions: a=m,g/(m,+m,), and T=mm,g/(m,+m,). 
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74. We are only concerned with horizontal forces in this problem (gravity plays no direct 
role). Without loss of generality, we take one of the forces along the +x direction and the 
other at 80° (measured counterclockwise from the x axis). This calculation is efficiently 
implemented on a vector-capable calculator in polar mode, as follows (using magnitude- 
angle notation, with angles understood to be in degrees): 


ag > 
Fret = (20 2 0) + (35 Z 80) = (43 253) > | Fre | = 43N . 
Therefore, the mass is m = (43 N)/(20 m/s”) = 2.2 kg. 


75. The goal is to arrive at the least magnitude of F,,,, and as long as the magnitudes of 


F, and E, are (in total) less than or equal to \F| then we should orient them opposite to 


the direction of F, (which is the +x direction). 


(a) We orient both E, and F, in the —x direction. Then, the magnitude of the net force is 
50 — 30 — 20 = 0, resulting in zero acceleration for the tire. 


(b) We again orient F, and F, in the negative x direction. We obtain an acceleration 
along the +x axis with magnitude 


agai a — fs _50N — 30N — 10N 
m 12kg 


= (0.83 m/s’ . 


(c) The least value is a = 0. In this case, the forces F, and F, are collectively strong 
enough to have y components (one positive and one negative) that cancel each other and 
still have enough x contributions (in the —x direction) to cancel F. Since ra - LF; 


, we 


see that the angle above the —x axis to one of them should equal the angle below the —x 
axis to the other one (we denote this angle 0). We require 


—50 N =F, + F,, =—(30N)cos@— (30N)cos0 


@=cos" een : 
N 


76. (a) A small segment of the rope has mass and is pulled down by the gravitational 
force of the Earth. Equilibrium is reached because neighboring portions of the rope pull 
up sufficiently on it. Since tension is a force along the rope, at least one of the 
neighboring portions must slope up away from the segment we are considering. Then, the 
tension has an upward component, which means the rope sags. 


which leads to 
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(b) The only force acting with a horizontal component is the applied force /’. Treating 
the block and rope as a single object, we write Newton’s second law for it: F = (M+ m)a, 
where a is the acceleration and the positive direction is taken to be to the right. The 
acceleration is given by a = F/(M+ m). 


(c) The force of the rope F;. is the only force with a horizontal component acting on the 
block. Then Newton’s second law for the block gives 


See oe MF 
M+m 


where the expression found above for a has been used. 


(d) Treating the block and half the rope as a single object, with mass M ++4m, where the 


horizontal force on it is the tension 7;,, at the midpoint of the rope, we use Newton’s 
second law: 


(M + m/2)F (2M +m)F 
(M +m) 7 2(M +m) ~ 


T= [M+ 3m)a = 
2 


77. THINK We have a crate that is being pulled at an angle. We apply Newton’s second 
law to analyze the motion. 


EXPRESS Although the full specification of F.,, = ma 
in this situation involves both x and y axes, only the x- 
application is needed to find what this particular | 
problem asks for. We note that a, = 0 so that there is no 
ambiguity denoting a, simply as a. We choose +x to the 
right and +y up. The free-body diagram (not to scale) is 
shown to the right. The x component of the rope’s 
tension (acting on the crate) is 


F..= F cos@= (450 N) cos 38° = 355 N, 


and the resistive force (pointing in the —x direction) has 
magnitude f= 125 N. 


ANALYZE (a) Newton’s second law leads to 


Foos@-f — 355N—-125N 
m 310 kg 


= 0.74m/s’. 


F.-f=ma>a= 


(b) In this case, we use Eq. 5-12 to find the mass: m' =W/g=31.6kg.Newton’s second 
law then leads to 
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F.- f _355N-125N 
m' 31.6 kg 


F-f=m'a > a= = 73 m/s 


LEARN The resistive force opposing the motion is due to the friction between the crate 
and the floor. This topic is discussed in greater detail in Chapter 6. 


78. We take +x uphill for the mz = 1.0 kg box and +x rightward for the m; = 3.0 kg box 
(so the accelerations of the two boxes have the same magnitude and the same sign). The 
uphill force on m2 is F and the downhill forces on it are T and mg sin 8, where 0 = 37°. 
The only horizontal force on m, is the rightward-pointed tension. Applying Newton’s 
second law to each box, we find 


F-T-mg sin 0= m,a 
T=ma 
which can be added to obtain 


F— mg sin 0= (m, + moja. 
This yields the acceleration 


gu lZN-C.0 kg)(9.8 m/s” )sin 37° 
1.0kg+3.0 kg 


=1.53 m/s’. 


Thus, the tension is T= ma = (3.0 kg)(1.53 m/s’) = 4.6N. 
79. We apply Eq. 5-12. 


(a) The mass is 
m = Wig = (22 N)/(9.8 m/s’) = 2.2 kg. 


Ata place where g = 4.9 m/s’, the mass is still 2.2 kg but the gravitational force is 
F, = mg = (2.2 kg) (4.0 m/s’) = 11 N. 

(b) As noted, m = 2.2 kg. 

(c) At a place where g = 0 the gravitational force is zero. 

(d) The mass is still 2.2 kg. 

80. We take down to be the +y direction. 


(a) The first diagram (shown below left) is the free-body diagram for the person and 
parachute, considered as a single object with a mass of 80 kg + 5.0 kg = 85 kg. 
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me Fy 


F. is the force of the air on the parachute and mg is the force of gravity. Application of 
Newton’s second law produces mg — F, = ma, where a is the acceleration. Solving for F, 
we find 


F, = m(g — a) = (85 kg)(9.8 m/s” -2.5 m/s”) = 620 N. 


a 


(b) The second diagram (above right) is the free-body diagram for the parachute alone. 
F is the force of the air, m,g is the force of gravity, and F , 1s the force of the person. 


Now, Newton’s second law leads to 
Mpg + Fi, — Fa = mya. 
Solving for F,, we obtain 


F, =m,(a-g) +F, =(5.0kg)(2.5 m/s” -9.8 m/s”) + 620N= 580 N. 


81. The mass of the pilot is m = 735/9.8 = 75 kg. Denoting the upward force exerted by 
the spaceship (his seat, presumably) on the pilot as F and choosing upward as the +y 
direction, then Newton’s second law leads to 


F = Moon =ma => F =(75kg)(1.6 m/s’ + 1.0m/s*)=195 N. 


82. With SI units understood, the net force on the box is 


na 


F.,, = (3.0 + 14 cos 30° — 11) i + (14 sin30° + 5.0-17)} 


which yields F’., = (4.1 N)i —(5.0 N)j. 
(a) Newton’s second law applied to the m = 4.0 kg box leads to 
F 


dG =— = (1.0m/s”)i —(1.3m/s’)j. 
m 


(6) Themapnindsor pisaoukOmey +(-1.3 m/s’) =1.6 m/s’. 
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(c) Its angle is tan | [(-1.3 m/s)/(1.0 m/s”)] = —50° (that is, 50° measured clockwise from 
the rightward axis). 


83. THINK This problem deals with the relationship between the three quantities: force, 
mass and acceleration in Newton’s second law F =ma. 


EXPRESS The “certain force,” denoted as F, is assumed to be the net force on the object 
when it gives m, an acceleration a; = 12 m/s” and when it gives m2 an acceleration az = 
3.3 m/s’, ie., F =ma,=m,a,. The accelerations for m,+m, and m,—m,can be solved 


by substituting m, = F/a; and m, = F'/a,. 


ANALYZE (a) Now we seek the acceleration a of an object of mass mz — m; when F is 
the net force on it. The result is 


F F aa, _ (12.0 m/s?)(3.30 m/s”) 


wae - = : ~~ =4.55 m/s’. 
m,—-m, (F/a,)-(F/a) a -a, 12.0 m/s —3.30 m/s 
(b) Similarly for an object of mass m2 + m1, we have: 
2 2 
‘ F F _ 44, _ (12.0 m/s’ )3.30 m/s ) 959 eujah 


Qa= oO 
m,t+m, (F/a,)+(F/a) ata, 12.0 m/s*+3.30 m/s” 


LEARN With the same applied force, the greater the mass the smaller the acceleration. 
In this problem, we have a, >a>a,>a'. This implies m,<m,—m, <m, <m,+m,. 


84. We assume the direction of motion is +x and assume the refrigerator starts from rest 
(so that the speed being discussed is the velocity v that results from the process). The 
only force along the x axis is the x component of the applied force F . 


(a) Since vp = 0, the combination of Eq. 2-11 and Eq. 5-2 leads simply to 


t m 


for i= 1 or 2 (where we denote 6 = 0 and @ = @ for the two cases). Hence, we see that 
the ratio v2 over v, is equal to cos @. 


(b) Since vo = 0, the combination of Eq. 2-16 and Eq. 5-2 leads to 


file eke 
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for i = 1 or 2 (again, & = 0 and & = @is used for the two cases). In this scenario, we see 
that the ratio v2 over v; is equal to Vcos@. 

85. (a) Since the performer’s weight is (52 kg)(9.8 m/s”) = 510 N, the rope breaks. 
(b) Setting T = 425 N in Newton’s second law (with +y upward) leads to 
T 
T-mg=ma > a=—~—g 
m 
which yields |a| = 1.6 m/s’. 


86. We use W,, = mg,, where W, is the weight of an object of mass m on the surface of a 
certain planet p, and g, is the acceleration of gravity on that planet. 


(a) The weight of the space ranger on Earth is 

We = mge= (75 kg) (9.8 m/s’) = 7.4 x 10° N. 
(b) The weight of the space ranger on Mars is 

Wm = m= (75 kg) (3.7 m/s”) = 2.8 x 10° N. 


(c) The weight of the space ranger in interplanetary space is zero, where the effects of 
gravity are negligible. 


(d) The mass of the space ranger remains the same, m = 75 kg, at all the locations. 


87. From the reading when the elevator was at rest, we know the mass of the object is m 
= (65 N)\(9.8 m/s’) = 6.6 kg. We choose +y upward and note there are two forces on the 
object: mg downward and T upward (in the cord that connects it to the balance; T is the 
reading on the scale by Newton’s third law). 


(a) “Upward at constant speed” means constant velocity, which means no acceleration. 
Thus, the situation is just as it was at rest: T= 65 N. 


(b) The term “deceleration” is used when the acceleration vector points in the direction 
opposite to the velocity vector. We’re told the velocity is upward, so the acceleration 
vector points downward (a = —2.4 m/s’). Newton’s second law gives 


T-mg=ma => T=(6.6kg)(9.8 m/s? —2.4 m/s”) = 49 N. 


88. We use the notation g as the acceleration due to gravity near the surface of Callisto, m 
as the mass of the landing craft, a as the acceleration of the landing craft, and F as the 
rocket thrust. We take down to be the positive direction. Thus, Newton’s second law 
takes the form mg — F = ma. If the thrust is F', (= 3260 N), then the acceleration is zero, 
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so mg — F, = 0. If the thrust is F (= 2200 N), then the acceleration is az (= 0.39 m/s’), so 
mg — Fy = map. 


(a) The first equation gives the weight of the landing craft: mg = F', = 3260 N. 
(b) The second equation gives the mass: 


mn = mS =F _ 3260 N ~ 2200 N 


=27 x 10° kg. 
a, 039 m/s: e 


(c) The weight divided by the mass gives the acceleration due to gravity: 
g = (3260 N)/(2.7 x 10° kg) = 1.2 m/s’. 


89. (a) When F’, = 3F — mg = 0, we have 


F= se = ‘Boo kg Qs m/s} 46 x 10? N 


for the force exerted by each bolt on the engine. 


(b) The force on each bolt now satisfies 3F — mg = ma, which yields 
1 
F= zm(g +a)= 5 (1400 kg)(9.8 m/s” + 2.6 m/s) = 5.8 x 10° N. 


90. We write the length unit light-month, the distance traveled by light in one month, as 
c-month in this solution. 


(a) The magnitude of the required acceleration is given by 


Av _ DoGo x 10° m/sf 


= 12x 10° m/s’. 


i — 
At days S400 s/ day 
2 2 
(b) The acceleration in terms of gis a = = fy sie mus k = 12g. 
9.8 m/s 
(c) The force needed is 


F =ma =(1.20 x 10° kg)(1.2 x 10° m/s*)= 1.4 x 10° N. 


(d) The spaceship will travel a distance d = 0.1 c-month during one month. The time it 
takes for the spaceship to travel at constant speed for 5.0 light-months is 
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d_ 50 c-months 
v Ole 


{= = 50 months * 4.2 years. 


91. THINK We have a motorcycle going up a ramp at a constant acceleration. We apply 
Newton’s second law to calculate the net force on the rider and the force on the rider 
from the motorcycle. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram is 
shown to the right (not to scale). Note 
that F,,. and F, respectively, denote 


mr, ? 


the y and x components of the force F,, 


exerted by the motorcycle on the rider. 
The net force on the rider is 


ANALYZE (a) Since the net force equals ma, then the magnitude of the net force on the 
rider is 


F_, =ma = (60.0 kg) (3.0 m/s’) = 1.8 x 10° N. 


net 


(b) To calculate the force by the motorcycle on the rider, we apply Newton’s second law 
to the x- and the y-axes separately. For the x-axis, we have: 


F. —mg sin 0=ma 


m,r, 


where m = 60.0 kg, a = 3.0 m/s’, and 6= 10°. Thus, F,,,, = 282 N. Applying it to the y- 
axis (where there is no acceleration), we have 
F. —mgcos@0=0 


mr, 


which gives F,,, =579 N. Using the Pythagorean theorem, we find 


F,, = ee + F2, =4|(282 Ny’ +(579 N)’ = 644 N. 


Now, the magnitude of the force exerted on the rider by the motorcycle is the same 
magnitude of force exerted by the rider on the motorcycle, so the answer is 644 N. 


LEARN The force exerted by the motorcycle on the rider keeps the rider accelerating in 
the +x-direction, while maintaining contact with the inclines surface (a, =0). 


92. We denote the thrust as 7 and choose +y upward. Newton’s second law leads to 
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_ 2.6x10° N 


a =~ 9.8 m/s? = 10 m/s’. 
1.3x10* kg 


T-—Mg=Ma > 


93. THINK In this problem we have mobiles consisting of masses connected by cords. 
We apply Newton’s second law to calculate the tensions in the cords. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams for m; and mz for part (a) are shown to the right. 
| T, 

/ My) \ 

a T; moe 


meg 


T 


The bottom cord is only supporting m2 = 4.5 kg against gravity, so its tension is 
T, =m,g. On the other hand, the top cord is supporting a total mass of m; + m2= (3.5 kg 
+ 4.5 kg) = 8.0 kg against gravity. Applying Newton’s second law gives 


7, -T,—mg =0 
so the tension is 
T, =mg+T, =(m, +m,)g. 


ANALYZE (a) From the equations above, we find the tension in the bottom cord to be 
To= mg = (4.5 kg)(9.8 m/s’) = 44N. 
(b) Similarly, the tension in the top cord is T\= (m+ mz)g = (8.0 kg)(9.8 m/s’) = 78 N. 


(c) The free-body diagrams for m3, m4 and ms for part (b) are shown below (not to scale). 
T; te i 


Qo 
o in 


mews me 7; 
mse 
From the diagram, we see that the lowest cord supports a mass of ms = 5.5 kg against 
gravity and consequently has a tension of 
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Ts =msg = (5.5 kg)(9.8 m/s’) =54N. 


(d) The top cord, as we are told, has a tension 73 =199 N which supports a total of (199 
N)/(9.80 m/s’) = 20.3 kg, 10.3 kg of which is already accounted for in the figure. Thus, 
the unknown mass in the middle must be m4 = 20.3 kg — 10.3 kg = 10.0 kg, and the 
tension in the cord above it must be enough to support 


ma+ ms = (10.0 kg + 5.50 kg) = 15.5 kg, 
so Ty = (15.5 kg)(9.80 m/s*) = 152 N. 


LEARN Another way to calculate 74 is to examine the forces on m3 — one of the 
downward forces on it is 74. From Newton’s second law, we have T,—m,g—T,=0, 
which can be solved to give 


T, =T, —m,g =199 N-(4.8 kg)(9.8 m/s”) =152N. 
94. The coordinate choices are made in the problem statement. 


(a) We write the velocity of the armadillo as v = vi + vj . Since there is no net force 


exerted on it in the x direction, the x component of the velocity of the armadillo is a 
constant: v, = 5.0 m/s. In the y direction at ¢ = 3.0 s, we have (using Eq. 2-11 with 
Voy = 0) 
a 17N 
V5 [Voy AES vor} = [2 |(s0 s) = 43 m/s. 
Thus, = (5.0m/s)i + (4.3m/s)j. 


(b) We write the position vector of the armadillo as 7 = r, i+ r, j . At t= 3.0 s we have 
ry = (5.0 m/s) (3.0 s) = 15 m and (using Eq. 2-15 with vo, = 0) 


F 
r =v), t+—a ens |= I(EN (0s) = 64m 


m 2\ 12kg 


The position vector at t= 3.0 s is therefore 7 = (15 m)i + (6.4 m)} ; 


95. (a) Intuition readily leads to the conclusion that the heavier block should be the 
hanging one, for largest acceleration. The force that “drives” the system into motion is 
the weight of the hanging block (gravity acting on the block on the table has no effect on 
the dynamics, so long as we ignore friction). Thus, m = 4.0 kg. 


The acceleration of the system and the tension in the cord can be readily obtained by 
solving 
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mg-T=ma, T=Ma. 


(b) The acceleration is given by a = g = 6.5m/s’. 
m+M 
(c) The tension is 
r= Ma-| le Jenin 
m + 


96. According to Newton’s second law, the magnitude of the force is given by F = ma, 
where a is the magnitude of the acceleration of the neutron. We use kinematics (Table 2- 
1) to find the acceleration that brings the neutron to rest in a distance d. Assuming the 


acceleration is constant, then v7 =v +2ad produces the value of a: 


e-vh -€4 x10" mish) eer ee 
a= Gee SG 


The magnitude of the force is consequently 
F =ma=(1.67 x 107’kg) (9.8 x 10” m/s”) = 16N. 


97. (a) With SI units understood, the net force is 


= A 


F., = Fi + F, =(3.0N+ (-2.0N))i +(4.0N+(-6.0N))j 


ne 


which yields F’,, =(1.0 N)i —(2.0 N)j. 


(b) The magnitude of F’,is F. = (1.0 N)’ +(-2.0 N)? =2.2N. 


net net 


(c) The angle of F,,, is @= tan! aa =—63°. 
1.0N 


(d) The magnitude of @ is a=F.,,/m=(2.2 N)/(1.0 kg) =2.2 m/s’. 


(ec) Since F’,, is equal to @ multiplied by mass m, which is a positive scalar that cannot 
affect the direction of the vector it multiplies, @ has the same angle as the net force, i.e, 
0 =—63°. In magnitude-angle notation, we may write a = (2.2 m/s* Z — 63°). 


Chapter 6 


1. The greatest deceleration (of magnitude a) is provided by the maximum friction force 
(Eq. 6-1, with Fy = mg in this case). Using Newton’s second law, we find 


a= femax/M = Leg. 


Eq. 2-16 then gives the shortest distance to stop: |Ax| = v’/2a = 36 m. In this calculation, 
it is important to first convert v to 13 m/s. 


2. Applying Newton’s second law to the horizontal motion, we have F — 44mg = ma, 
where we have used Eq. 6-2, assuming that Fy = mg (which is equivalent to assuming 
that the vertical force from the broom is negligible). Eq. 2-16 relates the distance traveled 
and the final speed to the acceleration: v= 2aAx. This gives a= 1.4 m/s’. Returning to 
the force equation, we find (with F = 25 N and m = 3.5 kg) that 44,= 0.58. 


3. THINK In the presence of friction between the floor and the bureau, a minimum 
horizontal force must be applied before the bureau would begin to move. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram for the bureau is shown 
to the right. We denote F as the horizontal force of the 


person, f is the force of static friction (in the —x direction), 


Ss 


F,, is the vertical normal force exerted by the floor (in the 


—> 


= 


+y direction), and mg is the force of gravity. We do not 
consider the possibility that the bureau might tip, and treat 
this as a purely horizontal motion problem (with the 
person’s push F' in the +x direction). Applying Newton’s 
second law to the x and y axes, we obtain 

F = fing = ma 

Fy — mg = 0 


respectively. 
The second equation yields the normal force Fiy= mg, whereupon the maximum static 
friction is found to be (from Eq. 6-1) fF... = 4, mg. Thus, the first equation becomes 


S,max 


F — umg = ma = 0 


where we have set a = 0 to be consistent with the fact that the static friction is still (just 
barely) able to prevent the bureau from moving. 
ANALYZE (a) With w,= 0.45 and m= 45 kg, the equation above leads to 


F = mg =(0.45)(45kg)(9.8 m/s?) =198N. 
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To bring the bureau into a state of motion, the person should push with any force greater 
than this value. Rounding to two significant figures, we can therefore say the minimum 
required push is F = 2.0 x 10° N. 


(b) Replacing m = 45 kg with m = 28 kg, the reasoning above leads to roughly 
F =1.2x10° N. 


LEARN The values found above represent the minimum force required to overcome the 
friction. Applying a force greater than mg results in a net force in the +x-direction, 
and hence, non-zero acceleration. 


4. We first analyze the forces on the pig of mass m. The incline angle is @. 


mg sin@ 
mg cos@ 


The +x direction is “downhill.’’ Application of Newton’s second law to the x- and y-axes 
leads to 
mgsin 0 — f, =ma 


F,,—mg cos 0 = 0. 


Solving these along with Eq. 6-2 (f; = Fy) produces the following result for the pig’s 
downhill acceleration: 


a=g(sinO—u, cos@) .. 
To compute the time to slide from rest through a downhill distance /, we use Eq. 2-15: 


1 2 
f=vtt—at? > t= Ze 
2 a 


We denote the frictionless (44, = 0) case with a prime and set up a ratio: 


t V2e/a a’ 


 J2/a’ Va 


which leads us to conclude that if ¢/t’ = 2 then a’ = 4a. Putting in what we found out 
above about the accelerations, we have 
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gsin 0=4¢ (sinO—u, cos@) . 


Using 0= 35°, we obtain sy = 0.53. 


5. In addition to the forces already shown in Fig. 6-17, a free-body diagram would 
include an upward normal force F\, exerted by the floor on the block, a downward mg 


representing the gravitational pull exerted by Earth, and an assumed-leftward f for the 
kinetic or static friction. We choose +x rightwards and +y upwards. We apply Newton’s 
second law to these axes: 
F-f=ma 
P+, —-mg=0 


where F' = 6.0 N and m = 2.5 kg is the mass of the block. 
(a) In this case, P = 8.0 N leads to 
Fy = (2.5 kg)(9.8 m/s”) — 8.0 N= 16.5N. 


Using Eq. 6-1, this implies /. 


samx = Lf) =6.6 N , which is larger than the 6.0 N 
rightward force — so the block (which was initially at rest) does not move. Putting a = 0 


into the first of our equations above yields a static friction force of f= P=6.0N. 
(b) In this case, P = 10 N, the normal force is 
Fy = (2.5 kg)(9.8 m/s’) — 10 N= 14.5N. 


Using Eq. 6-1, this implies /, .. = 4,F, =5.8 N, which is less than the 6.0 N rightward 


force — so the block does move. Hence, we are dealing not with static but with kinetic 
friction, which Eq. 6-2 reveals tobe f, =u,F, =3.6N. 


(c) In this last case, P = 12 N leads to Fy = 12.5 N and thus to f,... =H4,Fy =5.0N, 


which (as expected) is less than the 6.0 N rightward force — so the block moves. The 
kinetic friction force, then, is f, =u,F) =3.1N. 


> 


Py 


6. The free-body diagram for the player is shown to the right. F’, is 
the normal force of the ground on the player, mg is the force of 


gravity, and f is the force of friction. The force of friction is 


related to the normal force by f= 44. We use Newton’s second —>» 
law applied to the vertical axis to find the normal force. The vertical ‘i 
component of the acceleration is zero, so we obtain Fy — mg = 0; 

thus, Fy = mg. Consequently, 
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f 470N 
= = = 0.61. 
oe Fy (79kg) (9.8 m/s’) 


7. THINK A force is being applied to accelerate a crate in the presence of friction. We 
apply Newton’s second law to solve for the acceleration. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram for the crate is shown to the right. 
We denote F as the horizontal force of the person exerted on the 
crate (in the +x direction), f, , 18 the force of kinetic friction (in the —x 
direction), F, is the vertical normal force exerted by the floor (in the 
+y direction), and mg is the force of gravity. The magnitude of the 
force of friction is given by Eq. 6-2: f, = nF y. Applying Newton’s 
second law to the x and y axes, we obtain 


F-f,=ma 
Fy, —-mg = 0 
respectively. 


ANALYZE (a) The second equation above yields the normal force Fy = mg, so that the 
friction is 


f, =M,Fy =1ymg = (0.35)(55 kg)(9.8 m/s*)= 1.9 x 10° N. 


(b) The first equation becomes 
F — mg = ma 


which (with F' = 220 N) we solve to find 


a=" — pg =22°N_(0.35)(9.8 m/s?) =0.56 m/s’. 
m 55kg 


LEARN For the crate to accelerate, the condition F' > f, = 44mg must be met. As can 
be seen from the equation above, the greater the value of w,, the smaller the acceleration 
under the same applied force. 


8. To maintain the stone’s motion, a horizontal force (in the +x direction) is needed that 
cancels the retarding effect due to kinetic friction. Applying Newton’s second to the x 
and y axes, we obtain 

F-f, = ma 

Fy —-mg =0 


respectively. The second equation yields the normal force Fy = mg, so that (using Eq. 6-2) 
the kinetic friction becomes f; = 44 mg. Thus, the first equation becomes 
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F — u,mg =ma=0 


where we have set a = 0 to be consistent with the idea that the horizontal velocity of the 
stone should remain constant. With m = 20 kg and sy, = 0.80, we find F = 1.6 x 10°N. 


9. We choose +x horizontally rightwards and +y upwards and observe that the 15 N force 
has components /, = F cos @and F, =— F sin 8. 


(a) We apply Newton’s second law to the y axis: 

F, —FsinO-mg=0 => F, =(15N)sin 40°+(3.5 kg) (9.8 m/s”) = 44 N. 
With 44, = 0.25, Eq. 6-2 leads to f, = 11 N. 
(b) We apply Newton’s second law to the x axis: 


(15 N)cos 40° — 11N 
3.5kg 


Foos @0-f,=ma => a= = 0.14 m/s’. 


Since the result is positive-valued, then the block is accelerating in the +x (rightward) 
direction. 


10. (a) The free-body diagram for the block is shown below, with F being the force 
applied to the block, F', the normal force of the floor on the block, mg the force of 


gravity, and f the force of friction. 


We take the +x direction to be horizontal to the right 
and the +y direction to be up. The equations for the x 
and the y components of the force according to 
Newton’s second law are: 


F.=Fcos0— f=ma 
F, =F sin@+ Fy —mg =0 


mg 
Now f =F, and the second equation gives Fy = mg — Fsin@, which yields 
f =u,(mg —F'sin@) . This expression is substituted for fin the first equation to obtain 


F cos 0— 1% (mg — F sin 8) = ma, 
so the acceleration is 


a= * (cos 0+ wy, sin 0)— 4,.g. 
m 
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(a) If 4, = 0.600 and ww, =0.500, then the magnitude of f has a maximum value of 
fo max = H, Py =(0.600)(mg —0.500mg sin 20°) = 0.497mg. 


On the other hand, F'cos@=0.500mg cos 20° = 0.470mg. Therefore, Fcos@< fy max and 


the block remains stationary with a=0. 
(b) If 4, =0.400 and yz, = 0.300, then the magnitude of f has a maximum value of 
fo max = Hy Py =(0.400)(mg —0.500mg sin 20°) = 0.332mg. 


In this case, F’cos @ = 0.500mg cos 20° = 0.470mg > f, max- Therefore, the acceleration of 
the block is 


a= F (cos 0+ uw, sin 0) — 1,8 
m 


= (0.500)(9.80 m/s”)[ cos 20° + (0.300) sin 20°] — (0.300)(9.80 m/s’) 
= 2.17 m/s’. 


11. THINK Since the crate is being pulled by a rope at an angle with the horizontal, we 
need to analyze the force components in both the x and y-directions. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram for the crate is 
shown to the right. Here 7 is the tension force of the 
rope on the crate, F, is the normal force of the floor 


on the crate, mg is the force of gravity, and f is the 
force of friction. We take the +x direction to be 
horizontal to the right and the +y direction to be up. 
We assume the crate is motionless. 


mg 
The equations for the x and the y components of the force according to Newton’s second 
law are: 


Tcos@—f =0, Tsin@+F,—mg=0 


where @= 15° is the angle between the rope and the horizontal. The first equation gives 
f =Tcos@ and the second gives Fy = mg — T sin @. If the crate is to remain at rest, f 


must be less than ws, Fy, or T cos 0 < ws (mg — T sin@). When the tension force is 
sufficient to just start the crate moving, we must have T cos 0= us; (mg —T sin 6). 


ANALYZE (a) We solve for the tension: 
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umg __ (0.50) (68 kg) (9.8 m/s”) 


ioe = = 304N x 3.0x10°N. 
cos 0+ uu, sin 8 cos 15° + 0.50 sin 15° 


(b) The second law equations for the moving crate are 
TcosO—f=ma, Tsin@+F,—mg=0. 


Now f =4,F'y, and the second equation above gives F\, = mg —Tsin@, which then yields 
f =,(mg —T sin @). This expression is substituted for fin the first equation to obtain 


T cos 0— “4 (mg — T sin 0) = ma, 
so the acceleration is 


T(cos 0+ uw, sin 0 
ped Ca Bag — hg 


m 
_ (304 N)(cos15° + 0.35 sin 15°) 
68 kg 


LEARN Let’s check the limit where G=0. In this case, we recover the familiar 
expressions: 7 = mg and a=(T-—y4,mg)/m. 


(0.35) (9.8 m/s”) = 1.3 m/s. 


12. There is no acceleration, so the (upward) static friction forces (there are four of them, 
one for each thumb and one for each set of opposing fingers) equals the magnitude of the 
(downward) pull of gravity. Using Eq. 6-1, we have 


4u,F,, =mg =(79 kg)(9.8 m/s’) 
which, with y, = 0.70, yields Fy = 2.8 x 10° N. 


13. We denote the magnitude of 110 N force exerted by the worker on the crate as F. The 
magnitude of the static frictional force can vary between zero and f,.... = Hl - 


(a) In this case, application of Newton’s second law in the vertical direction yields 
F,, =mg . Thus, 


fo max = My Py = Hmg =(0.37)(35kg)(9.8m/s*) =1.3x10°N 


which is greater than F. 


(b) The block, which is initially at rest, stays at rest since F < f; max. Thus, it does not 
move. 


(c) By applying Newton’s second law to the horizontal direction, that the magnitude of 
the frictional force exerted on the crate is f, =1.1x10° N. 
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(d) Denoting the upward force exerted by the second worker as F», then application of 
Newton’s second law in the vertical direction yields Fiy= mg — F2, which leads to 


Fe ies = UP = HL, (mg —F;) * 


In order to move the crate, F must satisfy the condition F' > fi max = ls (mg — Fo), 
or 


L10N > (0.37)| (35kg)(9.8m/s*) — F, |. 


The minimum value of F> that satisfies this inequality is a value slightly bigger than 
45.7 N, so we express our answer as F>, min = 46 N. 


(e) In this final case, moving the crate requires a greater horizontal push from the worker 
than static friction (as computed in part (a)) can resist. Thus, Newton’s law in the 


horizontal direction leads to 


BEE af a Se IO Na 1260 N 


which leads (after appropriate rounding) to F, min = 17 N. 


14. (a) Using the result obtained in Sample Problem — “Friction, applied force at an 
angle,” the maximum angle for which static friction applies is 


O., =tan' “4, =tan™' 0.63 ~ 32°. 
This is greater than the dip angle in the problem, so the block does not slide. 
(b) Applying Newton’s second law, we have 


F+mgsin 0-f, mx = ma=0 
Fy, — mg cos @ = 0. 


Along with Eq. 6-1 (f;, max = “s/'v) we have enough information to solve for F. With 
@ = 24° and m = 1.8 x 10’ kg, we find 


F=mg (u, cos O—sin 0) =3.0x10’ N. 


15. An excellent discussion and equation development related to this problem is given in 
Sample Problem — “Friction, applied force at an angle.” We merely quote (and apply) 
their main result: 

@ = tan ' uw, =tan '0.04 = 2°. 
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16. (a) In this situation, we take f , to point uphill and to be equal to its maximum value, 
in which case fj, max = fy applies, where 44, = 0.25. Applying Newton’s second law to 
the block of mass m = W/g = 8.2 kg, in the x and y directions, produces 


F 


min | 


—mgsinOt fo na = ma=0 


F,, —mg cos 8 = 0 
which (with @= 20°) leads to 


F 


min | 


— mg (sin 0+ 4, cos@)=8.6 N. 


(b) Now we take f. to point downhill and to be equal to its maximum value, in which 


case fi, max = Us/y applies, where y4, = 0.25. Applying Newton’s second law to the block 
of mass m = W/g = 8.2 kg, in the x and y directions, produces 


Fin = MZ SIN O-f, nag = Ma = 0 
F\, —mgcos 0= 0 


which (with @= 20°) leads to 


F 


‘ain? = Mg (sin 0+ yu, cos 0) = 46 N. 

A value slightly larger than the “exact” result of this calculation is required to make it 
accelerate uphill, but since we quote our results here to two significant figures, 46 N is a 
“good enough” answer. 


(c) Finally, we are dealing with kinetic friction (pointing downhill), so that 


0=F-—mgsiné—f, =ma 
0=F,,—mgcosé 


along with f;, = uF (where 4 = 0.15) brings us to 
F =mg (sin 0+ ps, cos 0) =39N. 


17. If the block is sliding then we compute the kinetic friction from Eq. 6-2; if it is not 
sliding, then we determine the extent of static friction from applying Newton’s law, with 
zero acceleration, to the x axis (which is parallel to the incline surface). The question of 
whether or not it is sliding is therefore crucial, and depends on the maximum static 
friction force, as calculated from Eq. 6-1. The forces are resolved in the incline plane 
coordinate system in Figure 6-5 in the textbook. The acceleration, if there is any, is along 
the x axis, and we are taking uphill as +x. The net force along the y axis, then, is certainly 
zero, which provides the following relationship: 
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YF, =0 => F, = Weos@ 


where W = mg = 45 N is the weight of the block, and @= 15° is the incline angle. Thus, 
Fy = 43.5 N, which implies that the maximum static friction force should be 


Fimax = (0.50) (43.5 N) = 21.7 N. 
(a) For P = (-5.0 N)i , Newton’s second law, applied to the x axis becomes 
f—-|P |-—mgsin@=ma. 


Here we are assuming f is pointing uphill, as shown in Figure 6-5, and if it turns out that 


it points downhill (which is a possibility), then the result for f, will be negative. If f= /f; 
then a = 0, we obtain 


fe=|P|+mg sin@= 5.0 N + (43.5 N)sin15° =17 N, 


or f. =(17 N)i . This is clearly allowed since f, is less than fi, max. 


AY 


(b) For P = (-8.0 N)i , we obtain (from the same equation) i =(20 N)i , which is still 
allowed since it is less than f., max. 


(c) But for P= (-15 N)i, we obtain (from the same equation) f; = 27 N, which is not 


allowed since it is larger than f;, max. Thus, we conclude that it is the kinetic friction 
instead of the static friction that is relevant in this case. The result is 


f, = u,Fyi = (0.34(43.5 N)i=(15 N)i. 
18. (a) We apply Newton’s second law to the “downhill” direction: 
mg sin@— f= ma, 


where, using Eq. 6-11, 
SH he= Lin = Laemg cosé. 


Thus, with 4 = 0.600, we have 
a= gsinO— 1y4.cosO=-—3.72 m/s* 
which means, since we have chosen the positive direction in the direction of motion 


(down the slope) then the acceleration vector points “uphill”; it is decelerating. With 
v, =18.0 m/s and Ax = d= 24.0 m, Eq. 2-16 leads to 
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v=? +2ad =12.1 m/s. 


(b) In this case, we find a = +1.1 m/s’, and the speed (when impact occurs) is 19.4 m/s. 


19. (a) The free-body diagram for the block is shown below. F is the applied force, F' y is 


the normal force of the wall on the block, f is the force of i 
friction, and mg is the force of gravity. To determine if the block ) 
falls, we find the magnitude / of the force of friction required to 
hold it without accelerating and also find the normal force of the 
wall on the block. We compare fand uF'y. If f< tF', the block 
does not slide on the wall but if f> 4,F'y, the block does slide. The 
horizontal component of Newton’s second law is F —F'y = 0, so Fy 
= F=12N and 


usFw = (0.60)(12 N) =7.2N. 


The vertical component is f— mg = 0, so f= mg = 5.0 N. Since f< yu,F'y the block does not 
slide. 


(b) Since the block does not move f= 5.0 N and Fy = 12 N. The force of the wall on the 
block is 


na 


F, =-F,it+fj=—(12N)i+(5.0N)j 
where the axes are as shown on Fig. 6-26 of the text. 
20. Treating the two boxes as a single system of total mass mc + mw=1.0 + 3.0 = 4.0 kg, 
subject to a total (leftward) friction of magnitude 2.0 N + 4.0 N = 6.0 N, we apply 
Newton’s second law (with +x rightward): 


F = fog =Mom @ => 12.0N-6.0N=(4.0kg)a 


which yields the acceleration a = 1.5 m/s’. We have treated F as if it were known to the 
nearest tenth of a Newton so that our acceleration is “good” to two significant figures. 
Turning our attention to the larger box (the Wheaties box of mass mw = 3.0 kg) we apply 
Newton’s second law to find the contact force F’ exerted by the Cheerios box on it. 


F'-f,=ma => F'-40N=(3.0kg)(1.5 m/s’). 
From the above equation, we find the contact force to be F’= 8.5 N. 


21. Fig. 6-4 in the textbook shows a similar situation (using ¢ for the unknown angle) 
along with a free-body diagram. We use the same coordinate system as in that figure. 
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(a) Thus, Newton’s second law leads to 


x Tcos¢—f =ma 
y: Tsing+F, —mg =0 


Setting a = 0 and f= fimax = UsF'n, we solve for the mass of the box-and-sand (as a 


function of angle): 
m= A [sin pt ca 
& Hs 


which we will solve with calculus techniques (to find the angle ¢, corresponding to the 
maximum mass that can be pulled). 


a 
dt g H, 


This leads to tan ¢,, = 4, which (for ww, =0.35) yields ¢,, =19°. 


(b) Plugging our value for ¢, into the equation we found for the mass of the box-and- 
sand yields m = 340 kg. This corresponds to a weight of mg = 3.3 x 10° N. 


22. The free-body diagram for the sled is shown below, with F’ being the force applied to 
the sled, F\, the normal force of the inclined plane on the sled, mg the force of gravity, 


and f the force of friction. 


We take the +x direction to be along the 

inclined plane and the +y direction to be in its 

normal direction. The equations for the x and y 

the y components of the force according to Xe 
Newton’s second law are: 


F.=F—f —mgsin@=ma=0 
F, =F, —mgcos@=0 


Now f =F y, and the second equation gives Fy = mgcos@, which yields f = umgcosé. 
This expression is substituted for fin the first equation to obtain 


F =mg(sin@+ ucos@) 


From the figure, we see that F=2.0N when w=0. This implies mgsin@ =2.0N. 
Similarly, we also find F =5.0N when w=0.5: 


5.0 N =meg(sin 8+0.50cos A) = 2.0 N+0.50mg cos 8 
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which yields mg cos @ = 6.0 N. Combining the two results, we get 


tan === => 6=18°. 


Wl rR 


23. Let the tensions on the strings connecting m2 and m3 be 723, and that connecting m2 
and m, be 7), respectively. Applying Newton’s second law (and Eq. 6-2, with Fy = mg 
in this case) to the system we have 


mg —T,, =m,a 
1; — MMhg —T,, =m,a 
T,—mg =ma 


Adding up the three equations and using m, = M,m, =m, =2M , we obtain 
2Mg —-244,.Mg—Mg=5Ma. 


With a = 0.500 m/s” this yields sx = 0.372. Thus, the coefficient of kinetic friction is 
roughly 44, = 0.37. 


24. We find the acceleration from the slope of the graph (recall Eq. 2-11): a = 4.5 m/s”. 
Thus, Newton’s second law leads to 


F— 4qmg = ma, 


where F = 40.0 N is the constant horizontal force applied. With m = 4.1 kg, we arrive at 
=0.54. 


25. THINK In order that the two blocks remain in equilibrium, friction must be present 
between block B and the surface. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams for block B and for the knot just above block A are 
shown below. 7, is the tension force of the rope pulling on block B or pulling on the knot 
(as the case may be), L is the tension force exerted by the second rope (at angle 0= 30°) 
on the knot, f is the force of static friction exerted by the horizontal surface on block B, 
F y 1S normal force exerted by the surface on block B, W, is the weight of block A (W, is 
the magnitude of m,g), and Wg is the weight of block B (Wg = 711 N is the magnitude of 
Mp8 ). 
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Mp 


For each object we take +x horizontally rightward and +y upward. Applying Newton’s 
second law in the x and y directions for block B and then doing the same for the knot 
results in four equations: 


LF; ie = 0 
Fy —W, =9 
T, cos O-T, = 0 


T,sin 0—-W, = 0 


where we assume the static friction to be at its maximum value (permitting us to use Eq. 
6-1). The above equations yield 7, = u4.F,, F, = W, and T, =T, cos 6. 


ANALYZE Solving these equations with 4, = 0.25, we obtain 


W, =T,sin@=T tan0d= wf, tand = uw W, tan@ 
=(0.25)(711 N)tan30° =1.0x10° N 


LEARN As expected, the maximum weight of A is proportional to the weight of B, as 
well as the coefficient of static friction. In addition, we see that W, is proportional to 
tan@ (the larger the angle, the greater the vertical component of 7, that supports its 
weight). 


26. (a) Applying Newton’s second law to the system (of total mass M = 60.0 kg) and 
using Eq. 6-2 (with Fy = Mg in this case) we obtain 


F — 14Mg = Ma => a=0.473 m/s’. 
Next, we examine the forces just on m; and find F3, = m3(a + 44g) = 147 N. If the algebra 


steps are done more systematically, one ends up with the interesting relationship: 
F,, = (m,/M)F (which is independent of the friction!). 


(b) As remarked at the end of our solution to part (a), the result does not depend on the 
frictional parameters. The answer here is the same as in part (a). 
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27. First, we check to see if the bodies start to move. We assume they remain at rest and 
compute the force of (static) friction which holds them there, and compare its magnitude 
with the maximum value yi,F'y. The free-body diagrams are shown below. 


Fy 7 T 


B 


Mp Ze 


T is the magnitude of the tension force of the string, fis the magnitude of the force of 
friction on body A, Fy is the magnitude of the normal force of the plane on body A, m,g 
is the force of gravity on body A (with magnitude W4 = 102 N), and m,g is the force of 
gravity on body B (with magnitude Wg = 32 N). @= 40° is the angle of incline. We are 
told the direction of f but we assume it is downhill. If we obtain a negative result for f, 
then we know the force is actually up the plane. 


(a) For A we take the +x to be uphill and +y to be in the direction of the normal force. The 
x and y components of Newton’s second law become 


T—-f—W,sin@=0 
Fy, —W, cos @= 0. 


Taking the positive direction to be downward for body B, Newton’s second law leads to 
W, — T =0. Solving these three equations leads to 


f =W,—-W,sin@ = 32 N—(102 N)sin40°= —34 N 
(indicating that the force of friction is uphill) and to 
Fy, = W, cos @= (102 N) cos 40° = 78N 


which means that 
Ssmax = LsF'n = (0.56) (78 N) =44N. 


Since the magnitude fof the force of friction that holds the bodies motionless is less than 
Js.max the bodies remain at rest. The acceleration is zero. 


(b) Since A is moving up the incline, the force of friction is downhill with 
magnitude /, = ,/,. Newton’s second law, using the same coordinates as in part (a), 


leads to 
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T-f,-—W,sin 0= m,a 
F,, -W, cos 8 = 0 
W,-T=m,a 


for the two bodies. We solve for the acceleration: 
W,-W,sin 0-,W,cos@  32N-—(102N)sin 40° — (0.25)(102N)cos 40° 
a= = 
m,+m, (32N+102N) / (9.8 m/s”) 
= —3.9 m/s’. 


The acceleration is down the plane, i.e., @=(—3.9 m/ s’)i, which is to say (since the 


initial velocity was uphill) that the objects are slowing down. We note that m = W/g has 
been used to calculate the masses in the calculation above. 


(c) Now body A is initially moving down the plane, so the force of friction is uphill with 
magnitude /, = u,F,,. The force equations become 


T+f,-—W,sin 0= m,a 
Fy, —W, cos @= 0 
W,-T=m,a 
which we solve to obtain 


W,-W,sin 0+ u4,W,cos@  32N—(102N)sin 40° + (0.25)(102N) cos 40° 
a= = 
m, +m, (32N+102N) / (9.8 m/s”) 
= -1.0 m/s’. 


The acceleration is again downhill the plane, i.e., a=(—1.0 m/s”)i. In this case, the 
objects are speeding up. 


28. The free-body diagrams are shown to the right, 
where 7 is the magnitude of the tension force of the 
string, fis the magnitude of the force of friction on block 
A, Fy is the magnitude of the normal force of the plane 
on block A, m,g is the force of gravity on body A 


Sy 


(where my = 10 kg), and m,g is the force of gravity on 
block B. @= 30° is the angle of incline. For A we take 
the +x to be uphill and +y to be in the direction of the 
normal force; the positive direction is chosen downward 
for block B. 


mp 


Since A is moving down the incline, the force of friction is uphill with magnitude f, = 
LiF’n (where 44 = 0.20). Newton’s second law leads to 
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T-f, +m,gsin@ =m,a=0 
Fy —m,g cos@ = 0 
m,g—-T =m,a=0 


for the two bodies (where a = 0 is a consequence of the velocity being constant). We 
solve these for the mass of block B. 


m, =m, (sinO— 4, cos@)=3.3 kg. 


29. (a) Free-body diagrams for the blocks A and C, considered as a single object, and for 
the block B are shown below. 


> 


Fp 


T is the magnitude of the tension force of the rope, Fy is the magnitude of the normal 
force of the table on block A, f is the magnitude of the force of friction, W4c is the 


combined weight of blocks 4 and C (the magnitude of force F ac Shown in the figure), 


and Ws is the weight of block B (the magnitude of force F 6 Shown). Assume the blocks 


are not moving. For the blocks on the table we take the x axis to be to the right and the y 
axis to be upward. From Newton’s second law, we have 


x component: T-f=0 

ycomponent: Fy— Wac=0. 
For block B take the downward direction to be positive. Then Newton’s second law for 
that block is Wg — T = 0. The third equation gives 7 = Wz and the first gives f= T = Ws. 
The second equation gives F'y = W4c. If sliding is not to occur, f must be less than yu, F'y, 
or Wg < us Wac. The smallest that W4c can be with the blocks still at rest is 

Wac = Wel pt, = (22 N)/(0.20) = 110 N. 

Since the weight of block A is 44 N, the least weight for C is (110 — 44) N= 66N. 


(b) The second law equations become 


T—f =(W4/g)a 
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Fy- Wi, =0 
W,-T= (Ws/g)a. 


In addition, f= 44F'y. The second equation gives Fy = Wy, so f= 4,W4. The third gives T 
= Wz — (W;/g)a. Substituting these two expressions into the first equation, we obtain 


We —(W3/g)a — Ws = (W4/g)a. 
Therefore, 
a Ma = Wa) _ O8 m/s*)(22N — (0.15)(44.N)) _ nee 
W,+W, 44N+22N 


30. We use the familiar horizontal and vertical axes for x and y directions, with rightward 
and upward positive, respectively. The rope is assumed massless so that the force exerted 


by the child F is identical to the tension uniformly through the rope. The x and y 
components of F are Fcos@ and Fsin@, respectively. The static friction force points 
leftward. 


(a) Newton’s Law applied to the y-axis, where there is presumed to be no acceleration, 
leads to 
Fy, +Fsin@—-mg =0 


which implies that the maximum static friction is “(mg — F sin 8). If ff = fi, max is 
assumed, then Newton’s second law applied to the x axis (which also has a = 0 even 
though it is “verging” on moving) yields 


Feos@— f.=ma => _ Fcos 0—-u,(mg—Fsin@) = 0 


which we solve, for = 42° and uw, = 0.42, to obtain F = 74 N. 
(b) Solving the above equation algebraically for F', with W denoting the weight, we obtain 


UW ~——_- (0.42)180N) 76 N 


F = = = ! 
cosO+ u.sind cos@+(0.42) sin? cos@+(0.42) sind 


(c) We minimize the above expression for F by working through the condition: 


dF — uw W(sin@—y,cos0) _ 
dO (cos@+y, sin 0) 


which leads to the result 0= tan! 14 = 23°. 


(d) Plugging 9 = 23° into the above result for F, with 4, = 0.42 and W = 180N, yields 
F=70N. 
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31. THINK In this problem we have two blocks connected by a string sliding down an 
inclined plane; the blocks have different coefficient of kinetic friction. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams for the two blocks are shown below. 7 is the 


magnitude of the tension force of the string, /,,is the normal force on block A (the 
leading block), F\, is the normal force on block B, f, is kinetic friction force on block 


A, f z 1S kinetic friction force on block B. Also, m4 is the mass of block A (where my = 
W,/g and W4 = 3.6 N), and mz, is the mass of block B (where mg = Wz/g and Wg = 7.2 N). 
The angle of the incline is 9= 30°. 


as 
Fp 


= 
Prva 


Mp& 


For each block we take +x downhill (which is toward the lower-left in these diagrams) 
and +y in the direction of the normal force. Applying Newton’s second law to the x and y 
directions of both blocks A and B, we arrive at four equations: 


W,sin0-—f,-T=m,a 
Fy, —W,cos@ =0 
W,sin@— f,+T =m,a 
Fy, —W, cos =0 


which, when combined with Eq. 6-2 ( f, =4,,F),where 4% 4 = 0.10 and f, =n,F\, fe 


where 44 g = 0.20), fully describe the dynamics of the system so long as the blocks have 
the same acceleration and 7'> 0. 


ANALYZE (a) From these equations, we find the acceleration to be 


a=g|sin@ HrsWa* Meas )oogg |=3.5 mis”. 
W,+W, 


(b) We solve the above equations for the tension and obtain 


(3.6 N)(7.2 N) 
3.6N+7.2N 


r-( Mays (0.20—0.10)cos30°=0.21 N. 


W, fe (as, — Hy, 4) C080 = 
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LEARN The tension in the string is proportional to w,,—y,,, the difference in 
coefficients of kinetic friction for the two blocks. When the coefficients are equal 
(L., = 1,4), the two blocks can be viewed as moving independent of one another and the 
tension is zero. Similarly, when yw, < 4, , (the leading block A has larger coefficient than 
the B), the string is slack, so the tension is also zero. 


32. The free-body diagram for the block is shown below, with F’ being the force applied 
to the block, F\, the normal force of the floor on the block, mg the force of gravity, and 


f the force of friction. We take the +x direction to be horizontal to the right and the +y 
direction to be up. The equations for the x and the y 
components of the force according to Newton’s second 
law are: 

F. =F cos@— f =ma 
F =F, —Fsin6—-mg =0 


Now f =44F'y, and the second equation gives Fy = mg 
+ Fsin@, which yields 


f =u,(mg+Fsin8@). 


This expression is substituted for fin the first equation to obtain 


F cos 0— 4x (mg + F sin 0) = ma, 
so the acceleration is 


a =" (cosO— 14, sin0)—4,g. 
m 


From the figure, we see that a =3.0 m/s’ when wz, =0. This implies 


2 Oanie Sa coud) 
m 
We also find a=0 when uw, = 0.20: 


0= F (cos O— (0.20) sin A) — (0.20)(9.8 m/s*) = 3.00 m/s’ — 0.20 - sin 9—1.96 m/s” 
m m 


= 1.04 m/s” eee a) 
m 


which yields 5.2 m/s’ = ae 8. Combining the two results, we get 
m 
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2 
igs) ES Gs so 60e 
3.0 m/s 


33. THINK In this problem, the frictional force is not a constant, but instead proportional 
to the speed of the boat. Integration is required to solve for the speed. 


EXPRESS We denote the magnitude of the frictional force as av, where @=70 N-s/m. 
We take the direction of the boat’s motion to be positive. Newton’s second law gives 


dv dv a 
—av=m— => —=-—d. 
dt v m 
Integrating the equation gives 
v dy a ft 
—=-—( dt 
Vo Vv m 0 


where vo is the velocity at time zero and v is the velocity at time ¢. Solving the integral 
allows us to calculate the time it takes for the boat to slow down to 45 km/h, or v=v,/2, 
where v, =90 km/h. 


ANALYZE The integrals are evaluated with the result 


With v= vo/2 and m = 1000 kg, we find the time to be 


pe a |= n(>)= LOGO KS in{ +} =9.9s, 
a \w G2 7ON-s/m \2 


LEARN The speed of the boat is given by v(t)=v,e“”, showing exponential decay 


with time. The greater the value of a, the more rapidly the boat slows down. 


34. The free-body diagrams for the slab and block are shown below. 


> 


Fy, Fy, 


cd 


“sy 


mM, & 
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F is the 100 N force applied to the block, F,, is the normal force of the floor on the slab, 


F,,, 1s the magnitude of the normal force between the slab and the block, f is the force 


of friction between the slab and the block, m, is the mass of the slab, and mz, is the mass 
of the block. For both objects, we take the +x direction to be to the right and the +y 
direction to be up. 


Applying Newton’s second law for the x and y axes for (first) the slab and (second) the 
block results in four equations: 


—f =m,a, 

By, — Fy, m,g =0 
f-F =m,a, 

Fy, —m,g =9 


from which we note that the maximum possible static friction magnitude would be 
Fy, = ,m,g =(0.60)(10 kg)(9.8 m/s*)=59N. 


We check to see if the block slides on the slab. Assuming it does not, then as = ap (which 
we denote simply as a) and we solve for f: 


mF __ (40 kg)(100 N) _ 


~ im, +m, 40 kg +10 kg 


which is greater than f, max So that we conclude the block is sliding across the slab (their 
accelerations are different). 


(a) Using f= 44 F,,, the above equations yield 


a 2 een 
ee um,g—F _ (0.40)(10 aie m/s’ )—100 N ee 
M, g 


The negative sign means that the acceleration is leftward. That is, a, =(—6.1 m/ s*)i 
(b) We also obtain 


__ m,g __(0.40)(10 kg)(9.8 m/s’) | 
; m 40 kg 


Ss 


—0.98 m/s’. 


As mentioned above, this means it accelerates to the left. That is, @, =(—0.98 m/s” )i 
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35. The free-body diagrams for the two blocks, treated individually, are shown below 
(first m and then M). F’ is the contact force between the two blocks, and the static friction 


force f. is at its maximum value (so Eq. 6-1 leads to f = f.max = sF"’ where uu; = 0.38). 


Treating the two blocks together as a single system (sliding across a frictionless floor), 
we apply Newton’s second law (with +x rightward) to find an expression for the 
acceleration: 


F=mMya @ mE, 


This is equivalent to having analyzed the two blocks individually and then combined 
their equations. Now, when we analyze the small block individually, we apply Newton’s 
second law to the x and y axes, substitute in the above expression for a, and use Eq. 6-1. 


F 
m+M ) 
f,-mg=0 => u,F'-mg=0 


F-F'=ma > P= F-m/ 


These expressions are combined (to eliminate F’) and we arrive at 


Fe mgs =4.9x102N. 


u(r) 
; m+M 


36. Using Eq. 6-16, we solve for the area A 


2m g 
Cpv. 

proportionality between the area and the speed-squared. Thus, when we set up a ratio of 
areas — of the slower case to the faster case — we obtain 


which illustrates the inverse 


2 
Ayyy _(310km/hY _ 3.46 
A 160 km/h 


fast 
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37. In the solution to exercise 4, we found that the force provided by the wind needed to 
equal F = 157 N (where that last figure is not “significant’’). 


(a) Setting F = D (for Drag force) we use Eq. 6-14 to find the wind speed v along the 


ground (which actually is relative to the moving stone, but we assume the stone is 
moving slowly enough that this does not invalidate the result): 


ee ee ee ES cer ia it 
CpA \(0.80)(1.21 kg/m*)(0.040 m”) 


(b) Doubling our previous result, we find the reported speed to be 6.5 x 10° km/h. 


(c) The result is not reasonable for a terrestrial storm. A category 5 hurricane has speeds 
on the order of 2.6 x 10° m/s. 


38. (a) From Table 6-1 and Eq. 6-16, we have 


2F. 
i= 2 >CpA= pytes 
\ CoA Vv, 


where v, = 60 m/s. We estimate the pilot’s mass at about m = 70 kg. Now, we convert v = 
1300(1000/3600) = 360 m/s and plug into Eq. 6-14: 


2 
1 l/{,mg) , Vv 
D=—CpAv =—|2-2 |v’ = — 


t t 


which yields D = (70 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(360/60)° = 2 x 10° N. 


(b) We assume the mass of the ejection seat is roughly equal to the mass of the pilot. 
Thus, Newton’s second law (in the horizontal direction) applied to this system of mass 
2m gives the magnitude of acceleration: 


2: 
D giv 
2m (=| - 


39. For the passenger jet D; = 3Cp, Av; , and for the prop-driven transport D, =4Cp,Av;, 
where p, and p, represent the air density at 10 km and 5.0 km, respectively. Thus the 
ratio in question is 
3 2 
D, pv; (0.38 kg/m’ )(1000 km/h) : 
D, px; (0.67 kg/m’*)(500 km/hy’ 


23% 
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40. This problem involves Newton’s second law for motion along the slope. 
(a) The force along the slope is given by 


F, =mgsin@— uF, = mg sin 0 — umg cos 0 = mg(sin 0 — cos 0) 
= (85.0 kg)(9.80 m/s*)[sin 40.0° — (0.04000) cos 40.0°| 
=510N. 


Thus, the terminal speed of the skier is 


oF 
Ppa eal ee zor) —=66.0 mis. 
CpA \\(0.150)(1.20 kg/m’ (1.30 m’) 


(b) Differentiating v, with respect to C, we obtain 


2F 
dy,=—> [2 CaC=—; “en™) =< (0.150)°? dC 
2\ pA 2 \ (1.20 kg/m?)(1.30 m’) 


=~(2.20x10? m/s)dC. 


41. Perhaps surprisingly, the equations pertaining to this situation are exactly those in 
Sample Problem — “Car in flat circular turn,” although the logic is a little different. In the 
Sample Problem, the car moves along a (stationary) road, whereas in this problem the cat 
is stationary relative to the merry-go-around platform. But the static friction plays the 
same role in both cases since the bottom-most point of the car tire is instantaneously at 
rest with respect to the race track, just as static friction applies to the contact surface 
between cat and platform. Using Eq. 6-23 with Eq. 4-35, we find 


Ls = (2aR/T Y/gR = 47° R/eT*. 
With T= 6.0 s and R= 5.4 m, we obtain y, = 0.60. 


42. The magnitude of the acceleration of the car as it rounds the curve is given by v’/R, 
where v is the speed of the car and R is the radius of the curve. Since the road is 
horizontal, only the frictional force of the road on the tires makes this acceleration 
possible. The horizontal component of Newton’s second law is f = mv’/R. If Fy is the 
normal force of the road on the car and m is the mass of the car, the vertical component of 
Newton’s second law leads to Fy = mg. Thus, using Eq. 6-1, the maximum value of static 
friction is 
Foes = Us Fn = Hsing. 


If the car does not slip, f< 44mg. This means 
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2 


a SAE => vsiJu,Re. 


Consequently, the maximum speed with which the car can round the curve without 
slipping is 


Vie = fH, Re ={(0.60)(30.5 m\(9.8 m/s”) =13 m/s = 48 knvh. 


43. The magnitude of the acceleration of the cyclist as it rounds the curve is given by v’/R, 
where v is the speed of the cyclist and R is the radius of the curve. Since the road is 
horizontal, only the frictional force of the road on the tires makes this acceleration 
possible. The horizontal component of Newton’s second law is f = mv’/R. If Fy is the 
normal force of the road on the bicycle and m is the mass of the bicycle and rider, the 
vertical component of Newton’s second law leads to F'y = mg. Thus, using Eq. 6-1, the 
maximum value of static friction is 


Ssamax = bs Fry = sme. 


If the bicycle does not slip, f< “mg. This means 
2 2 


" <ug RSS 
R Hg 


Consequently, the minimum radius with which a cyclist moving at 29 km/h = 8.1 m/s can 
round the curve without slipping is 


_v ___ @lm/sy 
™ ug (0.32)(9.8 m/s’) 


44. With v = 96.6 km/h = 26.8 m/s, Eq. 6-17 readily yields 


_v (26.8 m/s)? 


S =94.7 m/s* 
R 7.6m 


which we express as a multiple of g: 


ney) 2 94.7 m/s” ine 
oe)? 9some 2 = 
45. THINK Ferris wheel ride is a vertical circular motion. The apparent weight of the 


rider varies with his position. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams of the student at the top and bottom of the Ferris 
wheel are shown next: 
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By / bottom 


site = aioe mg 
At the top (the highest point in the circular motion) the seat pushes up on the student with 
a force of magnitude Fytop, while the Earth pulls down with a force of magnitude mg. 


Newton’s second law for the radial direction gives 


2 
mv 


mg — N,top = R 


At the bottom of the ride, F, is the magnitude of the upward force exerted by the 


N,bottom 
seat. The net force toward the center of the circle is (choosing upward as the positive 
direction): 


Ep uaites —mg = R 


The Ferris wheel is “steadily rotating” so the value F, =mv’/R is the same everywhere. 


The apparent weight of the student is given by F,. 


ANALYZE (a) At the top, we are told that Fiytop = 556 N and mg = 667 N. This means 
that the seat is pushing up with a force that is smaller than the student’s weight, and we 
say the student experiences a decrease in his “apparent weight” at the highest point. Thus, 
he feels “light.” 


(b) From (a), we find the centripetal force to be 


2: 
mv 


Fo= =mg-—F,,,,, =667 N—-S56N=111N. 


N,top 


Thus, the normal force at the bottom is 


2 


=“ +mg =F, +mg =111N+667 N=778 N 


Fy potion 
(c) If the speed is doubled, 
F' _— m(2v)y 


Cc 


=4(111N)=444N. 


Therefore, at the highest point we have 
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Fy op = NE —F! =667 N—444N =223N. 


N,top 
(d) Similarly, the normal force at the lowest point is now found to be 


’ 
F; N,bottom 


= F'+mg =444N+667 N=I1I111N. 


LEARN The apparent weight of the student is the greatest at the bottom and smallest at 
the top of the ride. The speed v=./gR would result in F, 


N,top 


=0, giving the student a 
sudden sensation of “weightlessness” at the top of the ride. 


46. (a) We note that the speed 80.0 km/h in SI units is roughly 22.2 m/s. The horizontal 


force that keeps her from sliding must equal the centripetal force (Eq. 6-18), and the 
upward force on her must equal mg. Thus, 


Fret = s/(mgy + (mv-/RY" = 547N. 


(b) The angle is 
tan '[(mv7/R)/(mg)] = tan '(v’/gR) = 9.53° 


as measured from a vertical axis. 
47. (a) Eq. 4-35 gives T = 22R/v = 22(10 m)/(6.1 m/s) = 10s. 


(b) The situation is similar to that of Sample Problem — “Vertical circular loop, Diavolo,” 
but with the normal force direction reversed. Adapting Eq. 6-19, we find 


Fy = m(g — v’/R) = 486 N = 4.9 x 10°N. 


(c) Now we reverse both the normal force direction and the acceleration direction (from 
what is shown in Sample Problem — “Vertical circular loop, Diavolo’”’) and adapt Eq. 6-19 
accordingly. Thus we obtain 


Fy = m(g + v/R) = 1081 N = 1.1 KN. 
48. We will start by assuming that the normal force (on the car from the rail) points up. 
Note that gravity points down, and the y axis is chosen positive upwards. Also, the 


direction to the center of the circle (the direction of centripetal acceleration) is down. 
Thus, Newton’s second law leads to 


2 
Pes me -n(-*) 
a 


(a) When v = 11 m/s, we obtain Fy = 3.7 x 10°N. 
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(b) F, points upward. 
(c) When v = 14 m/s, we obtain Fy =—1.3 x 10° N, or | Fy|=1.3 x 10°N. 


(d) The fact that this answer is negative means that F, points opposite to what we had 


assumed. Thus, the magnitude of F, y is | F y |= 1.3 KN and its direction is down. 


49. At the top of the hill, the situation is similar to that of Sample Problem — “Vertical 
circular loop, Diavolo,” but with the normal force direction reversed. Adapting Eq. 6-19, 
we find 

Fy = m(g- v/R). 


Since Fy = 0 there (as stated in the problem) then v’ = gR. Later, at the bottom of the 

valley, we reverse both the normal force direction and the acceleration direction (from 

what is shown in the Sample Problem) and adapt Eq. 6-19 accordingly. Thus we obtain 
Fy = m(g + v/R) = 2mg = 1372 N ¥ 1.37 x 10°N. 


50. The centripetal force on the passenger is F =mv/r. 


(a) The slope of the plot at v=8.30 m/s is 


dF 
dv 


2mv 


v=8.30 m/s r 


_ 2(85.0 kg)(8.30 m/s) 
v=8.30 m/s 3.50 m 


= 403 N-s/m. 


(b) The period of the circular ride is T =2zr/v. Thus, 


> 


mv m(2ar) — 4a°mr 
F — — — 3 

r PRE T 
and the variation of F with respect to T while holding 7 constant is 


82° mr 
T? 


dF =— dT. 


The slope of the plot at T =2.50s is 


dF 82°mr 


dF _ 877(85.0 kg)(3.50 m) _ 
dT 


; =-1.50x10° Nis. 
T=2.50s (2.50 s) 


a 3 
T=2.50s T 


51. THINK An airplane with its wings tilted at an angle is in a circular motion. 
Centripetal force is involved in this problem. 
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EXPRESS The free-body diagram for the airplane of mass m 
is shown to the right. We note that FE, is the force of 
aerodynamic lift and @ points rightwards in the figure. We 
also note that |a@|=v* / R. Applying Newton’s law to the axes 


of the problem (+x rightward and +y upward) we obtain 
2 


F sind =m— 
R 


F,cos@ = mg 
2 
B evbs at v 
Eliminating mass from these equations leads to tan@= Bo The equation allows us to 


solve for the radius R. 
ANALYZE With v = 480 km/h = 133 m/s and 0= 40°, we find 


vs (133 m/s)? 


= = = 2151 me 2.2x10' m. 
gtan@ (9.8m/s)tan40° 


LEARN Our approach to solving this problem is identical to that discussed in the Sample 
Problem — “Car in banked circular turn.” Do you see the similarities? 


52. The situation is somewhat similar to that shown in the “loop-the-loop” example done 
in the textbook (see Figure 6-10) except that, instead of a downward normal force, we are 


dealing with the force of the boom F, on the car — which is capable of pointing any 
direction. We will assume it to be upward as we apply Newton’s second law to the car (of 
total weight 5000 N): F,-W=ma where m=W/g and a=-v’/r. Note that the 
centripetal acceleration is downward (our choice for negative direction) for a body at the 


top of its circular trajectory. 

(a) Ifr = 10 mand v=5.0 m/s, we obtain Fy = 3.7 x 10° N=3.7 KN. 

(b) The direction of F 3 1S Up. 

(c) If7 = 10 m and v= 12 m/s, we obtain Fz = — 2.3 x 10 N=-23 KN, or |Fz | = 2.3 KN. 
(d) The minus sign indicates that F' 3 points downward. 

53. The free-body diagram (for the hand straps of mass m) is the view that a passenger 
might see if she was looking forward and the streetcar was curving towards the right (so 


@ points rightwards in the figure). We note that |a@|=v* / R where v= 16 km/h= 4.4 m/s. 


Applying Newton’s law to the axes of the problem (+x is rightward and +y is upward) we 
obtain 


OM i) 


I 
v | 
Tsin0d=m— 
R | 

| 


ee 


Tcos@ =mg. 


We solve these equations for the angle: 


2 
6= tan’ (= 
which yields 0= 12°. m g 


54. The centripetal force on the passenger is F =mv’/r. 


2 
mv 


2 
r 


(a) The variation of F with respect to r while holding v constant is dF =— dr. 


(b) The variation of F' with respect to v while holding r constant is dF = ae : 
a 


(c) The period of the circular ride is T =2zr/v. Thus, 


F= mv a (ar) a 4’mr 


r r\ T T° 


and the variation of F with respect to T while holding 7 constant is 


82° mr > vy mv> 
dF = dT =-82° mr| —— | dT =- dT. 


T? 
55. We note that the period T is eight times the time between flashes (sang s), so T= 
0.0040 s. Combining Eq. 6-18 with Eq. 4-35 leads to 


_4AmmR _ 4(0.030 kg)n7(0.035 m) _ 3 
f= Pr (0.0040 s)- =2.6x10°N. 


56. We refer the reader to Sample Problem — “Car in banked circular turn,” and use the 
result Eq. 6-26: 
2 
A= ww) 
ZR 


with v = 60(1000/3600) = 17 m/s and R = 200 m. The banking angle is therefore @= 8.1°. 
Now we consider a vehicle taking this banked curve at v’ = 40(1000/3600) = 11 m/s. Its 
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(horizontal) acceleration is a’ = v’*/R, which has components parallel the incline and 
perpendicular to it: 
v’ cos 


a, = a'cos@ = 


2 . 
<— v“ sin@ 
a, =a'sin@= 


These enter Newton’s second law as follows (choosing downhill as the +x direction and 
away-from-incline as +y): 
mgsin@— f,=ma, 
Fy —mgcos@=ma, 
and we are led to 
f, _mgsin@-mv” cos@/R 
F, mgcos@+mv?sin@/R 


We cancel the mass and plug in, obtaining f,/Fy = 0.078. The problem implies we should 
set fi =fi.max So that, by Eq. 6-1, we have s, = 0.078. 


57. For the puck to remain at rest the magnitude of the tension force T of the cord must 
equal the gravitational force Mg on the cylinder. The tension force supplies the 


centripetal force that keeps the puck in its circular orbit, so T= mv’/r. Thus Mg = mv’/r. 
We solve for the speed: 


2 
ya [Mgr _ [2.50kg)9.80m/s*}(0.200 m) _| 9) ig 
m 1.50kg 


58. (a) Using the kinematic equation given in Table 2-1, the deceleration of the car is 


v=v+2ad => 0=(35m/s)’ +2a(107 m) 
which gives a =—5.72 m/s’. Thus, the force of friction required to stop by car is 
f =m|a|=(1400 kg)(5.72 m/s’) ~8.0x10° N. 
(b) The maximum possible static friction is 
f max = Hg = (0.50)(1400 kg)(9.80 m/s*) = 6.9 10° N. 


(c) If 4, =0.40, then f, = ,mgand the deceleration is a=—y,g. Therefore, the speed 
of the car when it hits the wall is 
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v=, fv, +2ad = Js m/s)” —2(0.40)(9.8 m/s” )(107 m) = 20 m/s. 
(d) The force required to keep the motion circular is 


pa 2%. _ (1400 kg)(35.0 m/s)" 


if =1.6x10'N. 
r 107 m 


(e) Since F. > fi max » 00 circular path is possible. 


59. THINK As illustrated in Fig. 6-45, our system consists of a ball connected by two 
strings to a rotating rod. The tensions in the strings provide the source of centripetal force. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram for the ball is shown below. 7. is the tension exerted 


by the upper string on the ball, iy is the tension in the lower string, and m is the mass of 


the ball. Note that the tension in the upper string is greater than the tension in the lower 
string. It must balance the downward pull of gravity and the force of the lower string. 


qr, 


mg 
i, 
We take the +x direction to be leftward (toward the center of the circular orbit) and +y 


upward. Since the magnitude of the acceleration is a = w/R, the x component of 
Newton’s second law is 


N 


T, cos0+ T, cos0 = = ; 


where v is the speed of the ball and R is the radius of its orbit. The y component is 
T, sin @— T, sinO—mg = 0. 

The second equation gives the tension in the lower string: 7, = 7, —mg/sin@. 

ANALYZE (a) Since the triangle is equilateral, the angle is 9= 30.0°. Thus 


2 
mg -350N (1.34 Be) :80 m/s”) 
sin @ sin 30.0° 


=8.74N. 


7, =T,- 
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(b) The net force in the y-direction is zero. In the x-direction, the net force has magnitude 


F as =(T, +T, )cos 0 = (35.0 N+8.74 N)cos30.0° =37.9 N. 


net,str 
(c) The radius of the path is 
R=Lcos@=(1.70 m)cos30°=1.47 m. 


Using Fret.str = mv /R, we find the speed of the ball to be 


RF. 
ee neystr _ [(L.47 m)(37.9 N) See ee 
m 1.34 kg 
(d) The direction of Bas is leftward (“radially inward’’). 


LEARN The upper string, with a tension about 4 times that in the lower string (7, ~ 47, ), 
will break more easily than the lower one. 


60. The free-body diagrams for the two boxes are shown below. 7 is the magnitude of the 
force in the rod (when 7 > 0 the rod is said to be in tension and when T < 0 the rod is 


under compression), Fo is the normal force on box 2 (the uncle box), FE, is the the 
normal force on the aunt box (box 1), i is kinetic friction force on the aunt box, and i, 


is kinetic friction force on the uncle box. Also, m; = 1.65 kg is the mass of the aunt box 
and mz = 3.30 kg is the mass of the uncle box (which is a lot of ants!). 


For each block we take +x downhill (which is toward the lower-right in these diagrams) 
and +y in the direction of the normal force. Applying Newton’s second law to the x and y 
directions of first box 2 and next box 1, we arrive at four equations: 


m,gsin@d— f,-T=m,a 
Fy, —m,g cos 0 =0 

mgsin@d—f,+T=ma 
Fy, —m,g cos @ =0 


21} 


which, when combined with Eq. 6-2 (ff = “Fm where 44, = 0.226 and fp = sbF yz where 
Jb = 0.113), fully describe the dynamics of the system. 


(a) We solve the above equations for the tension and obtain 


T= [mae] (11, — Hy) cos0 = 1.05 N. 
mM, +m, 


(b) These equations lead to an acceleration equal to 


aa sind [2m Ht eos] 300 m/s. 
m, +m, 


(c) Reversing the blocks is equivalent to switching the labels. We see from our algebraic 
result in part (a) that this gives a negative value for 7 (equal in magnitude to the result we 
got before). Thus, the situation is as it was before except that the rod is now in a state of 
compression. 


61. THINK Our system consists of two blocks, one on top of the other. If we pull the 
bottom block too hard, the top block will slip on the bottom one. We’re interested in the 
maximum force that can be applied such that the two will move together. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams for the two blocks are shown below. 


— 


Ft 


— 
Fy, b 


n 


m ri 


m, & m bf Fv 
We first calculate the coefficient of static friction for the surface between the two blocks. 
When the force applied is at a maximum, the frictional force between the two blocks 


must also be a maximum. Since F =12 N of force has to be applied to the top block for 


slipping to take place, using F, = f, 4. = Py, = 4,2 , we have 


F 12N 


ene (4.0kg)(9.8m/s?) 
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Using the same reasoning, for the two masses to move together, the maximum applied 
force would be 


F=yu,(m, +m, )g 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the value of 4, found above, the maximum horizontal force 
has a magnitude 
F = u,(m, +m,)g = (0.31)(4.0 kg +5.0 kg)(9.8 m/s’) =27 N 


(b) The maximum acceleration is 


2 14 =O SHO sms )S 3 0mie: 


m, +m, 


LEARN Slipping will occur if the applied force exceeds 27.3 N. In the absence of 
friction (42, = 0) between the two blocks, any amount of force would cause the top block 
to slip. 

62. The free-body diagram for the stone is shown to the right, F 
with F being the force applied to the stone, F,, the downward 
normal force of the ceiling on the stone, mg the force of gravity, 
and f the force of friction. We take the +x direction to be 
horizontal to the right and the +y direction to be up. The “a _¢-)_----- 


equations for the x and the y components of the force according 
to Newton’s second law are: 


F.=Fcos@-f=ma 
F, =F sin@—F, —mg =0 


Now f=yu,F,, and the second equation gives /,=Fsin@—mg, which yields 
f =u,(F'sin@-—mg). This expression is substituted for fin the first equation to obtain 


F cos 6— 4% (F sin @-mg ) = ma. 
For a =0, the force is 
F = Bele 1 : 
cos 8— uu, sin 8 


With 44= 0.65, m =5.0 kg, and 0= 70°, we obtain F= 118 N. 


63. (a) The free-body diagram for the person (shown as an L-shaped block) is shown 
below. The force that she exerts on the rock slabs is not directly shown (since the 
diagram should only show forces exerted on her), but it is related by Newton’s third law) 


to the normal forces F’,, and F\,, exerted horizontally by the slabs onto her shoes and 
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back, respectively. We will show in part (b) that Fi; = Fy2 so that we there is no 
ambiguity in saying that the magnitude of her push is Fy. The total upward force due to 


(maximum) static friction is f = ip + Fi where f=uw,F,, and f,=u,,F\, . The 
problem gives the values fs; = 1.2 and fo = 0.8. 


(b) We apply Newton’s second law to the x and y axes (with +x rightward and +y upward 
and there is no acceleration in either direction). 
Fy, — Fy, = 0 
f,+f,-mg = 0 


The first equation tells us that the normal forces are equal Fy, = F'y2 = Fy. Consequently, 
from Eq. 6-1, 


fh = Me Fy 
h = Me Py 


f= va 
Hs 


Psi 44 re = mg 
Hy 


we conclude that 


Therefore, f| +2 — mg = 0 leads to 


which (with m = 49 kg) yields f; = 192 N. From this we find Fy, = f,/4,, =240 N. This 
is equal to the magnitude of the push exerted by the rock climber. 


(c) From the above calculation, we find f, = 44,,/, =288 N which amounts to a fraction 


fo. 288 


w (49)(98) °° 


or 60% of her weight. 
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64. (a) The upward force exerted by the car on the passenger is equal to the downward 
force of gravity (W = 500 N) on the passenger. So the net force does not have a vertical 
contribution; it only has the contribution from the horizontal force (which is necessary for 


=F=210N. 


maintaining the circular motion). Thus |F’ 


net 


(b) Using Eq. 6-18, we have 


i [FR 7 (210 N)(470 m) eG ais. 
m 51.0 kg 


65. The layer of ice has a mass of 


m,. =(917 kg/m’) (400 mx 500 mx 0.0040 m) = 7.34x10° kg. 


This added to the mass of the hundred stones (at 20 kg each) comes to m = 7.36 x 10° kg. 


(a) Setting F = D (for Drag force) we use Eq. 6-14 to find the wind speed v along the 
ground (which actually is relative to the moving stone, but we assume the stone is 
moving slowly enough that this does not invalidate the result): 


ye | amg (0.10)(7.36 x 10° kg)(9.8 m/s’) re eee 
VAC .PA ce —\}4(0.002)(1.21 kg/m*)(400 x 500 m?) - | 


(b) Doubling our previous result, we find the reported speed to be 139 km/h. 


(c) The result is reasonable for storm winds. (A category-5 hurricane has speeds on the 
order of 2.6 x 10° m/s.) 


66. Note that since no static friction coefficient is mentioned, we assume f; is not relevant 
to this computation. We apply Newton's second law to each block's x axis, which for m 
is positive rightward and for mz is positive downhill: 


T-f, = ma 
mg sind—T = moa 


Adding the equations, we obtain the acceleration: 


m,gsin@— f, 
q= 
m, +m, 


For f, = Fy = 4a mig, we obtain 
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7 89 kg)(9.8 m/s”) sin 30° — (0.25)(2.0 kg)(9.8 m/s”) 
3.0kg+2.0kg 


= 1.96 m/s’. 


Returning this value to either of the above two equations, we find T= 8.8 N. 


67. Each side of the trough exerts a normal force on the crate. The first diagram shows 
the view looking in toward a cross section. 


mg 
The net force is along the dashed line. Since each of the normal forces makes an angle of 
45° with the dashed line, the magnitude of the resultant normal force is given by 


Fy, =2F,cos45° = V2F,. 


The second diagram is the free-body diagram for the crate (from a “side” view, similar to 
that shown in the first picture in Fig. 6-51). The force of gravity has magnitude mg, 
where m is the mass of the crate, and the magnitude of the force of friction is denoted by f- 


We take the +x direction to be down the incline and +y to be in the direction of F,. Then 
the x and the y components of Newton’s second law are 


x mg sin 0—f=ma 
y: Fy-—mg cos 0=0. 


Since the crate is moving, each side of the trough exerts a force of kinetic friction, so the 
total frictional force has magnitude 


f=2u,Fy = 2 11,Fry, (V2 = 21, F uy 
Combining this expression with Fy, = mg cos @ and substituting into the x component 
equation, we obtain 


mg sin 0 — 2mg cos@ = ma. 


Therefore a = g(sin0- V2 LU, cos 6). 


68. (a) To be on the verge of sliding out means that the force of static friction is acting 
“down the bank” (in the sense explained in the problem statement) with maximum 
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possible magnitude. We first consider the vector sum F of the (maximum) static 
friction force and the normal force. Due to the facts that they are perpendicular and their 


magnitudes are simply proportional (Eq. 6-1), we find F is at angle (measured from the 
vertical axis) ¢= 0+ @, where tan@, = “us (compare with Eq. 6-13), and @ is the bank 


angle (as stated in the problem). Now, the vector sum of F’ and the vertically downward 
pull (mg) of gravity must be equal to the (horizontal) centripetal force (mv’/R), which 
leads to a surprisingly simple relationship: 
2 2. 
eag= mv [Rove . 
mg kg 


Writing this as an expression for the maximum speed, we have 


Vnax =VRg tan(O + tan 44,) = | Se 


1— yu, tand 


(b) The graph is shown below (with @in radians): 


(m/s) 


Vv 
max 


0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 


(c) Either estimating from the graph (44 = 0.60, upper curve) or calculated it more 
carefully leads to v = 41.3 m/s = 149 km/h when @= 10° = 0.175 radian. 


(d) Similarly (for 44 = 0.050, the lower curve) we find v = 21.2 m/s = 76.2 km/h when 0= 
10° = 0.175 radian. 


69. For simplicity, we denote the 70° angle as @ and the magnitude of the push (80 N) as 
P. The vertical forces on the block are the downward normal force exerted on it by the 
ceiling, the downward pull of gravity (of magnitude mg) and the vertical component of 


P (which is upward with magnitude P sin 6). Since there is no acceleration in the vertical 
direction, we must have 
Fy, = Psin@-mg 


in which case the leftward-pointed kinetic friction has magnitude 
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f, = Ml, (PsinO—mg). 
Choosing +x rightward, Newton’s second law leads to 


Pcos@—u,(Psin@—mg) 
m 


Pcos 0-f, =ma > a= 


which yields a = 3.4 m/s* when sy, = 0.40 and m = 5.0 kg. 


70. (a) We note that R (the horizontal distance from the bob to the axis of rotation) is the 
circumference of the circular path divided by 27, therefore, R = 0.94/27= 0.15 m. The 
angle that the cord makes with the horizontal is now easily found: 


4= cos '(R/L) = cos ‘(0.15 m/0.90 m) = 80°. 


The vertical component of the force of tension in the string is 7sin@ and must equal the 
downward pull of gravity (mg). Thus, 


7-8 _0.40N. 
sind 


Note that we are using 7 for tension (not for the period). 


(b) The horizontal component of that tension must supply the centripetal force (Eq. 6-18), 
so we have TcosO = mv’/R. This gives speed v = 0.49 m/s. This divided into the 
circumference gives the time for one revolution: 0.94/0.49 = 1.9 s. 


71. (a) To be “on the verge of sliding” means the applied force is equal to the maximum 
possible force of static friction (Eq. 6-1, with Fy = mg in this case): 


Semax = sng = 35.3.N. 


(b) In this case, the applied force F indirectly decreases the maximum possible value of 
friction (since its y component causes a reduction in the normal force) as well as directly 
opposing the friction force itself (because of its x component). The normal force turns 
out to be 

Fy = mg — Fsin@ 


where @= 60°, so that the horizontal equation (the x application of Newton’s second law) 
becomes 
Feos0-— fimax = FoosO— u(mg—Fsind)=0 => F=39.7N. 


(c) Now, the applied force F indirectly increases the maximum possible value of friction 
(since its y component causes a reduction in the normal force) as well as directly 
opposing the friction force itself (because of its x component). The normal force in this 
case turns out to be 
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Fy=mg + Fsin8@, 
where 0= 60°, so that the horizontal equation becomes 
Feos6— fmax = FcoosO— u(mg + Fsind)=0 => F=320N. 
72. With 0= 40°, we apply Newton’s second law to the “downhill” direction: 


mg sin@—f = ma, 
S=he= 1&4 Fn = Lmgcosé 


using Eq. 6-12. Thus, 
a= 0.75 m/s” = g(sinO— 14,.cos@ ) 


determines the coefficient of kinetic friction: 44,= 0.74. 
73. (a) With 0= 60°, we apply Newton’s second law to the “downhill” direction: 


mg sinO—f = ma 
S= Se = UF = Uemg cos 6. 


Thus, 
a = g(sinO— p%.c0s0) = 7.5 m/s. 


(b) The direction of the acceleration a is down the slope. 


(c) Now the friction force is in the “downhill” direction (which is our positive direction) 
so that we obtain 
a = g(sind+ 1, cos@) =9.5 m/s’. 


(d) The direction is down the slope. 


74. The free-body diagram for the puck is shown on the right. Fy 
F., is the normal force of the ice on the puck, / is the force of 
friction (in the —x direction), and mg is the force of gravity. 


(a) The horizontal component of Newton’s second law gives —f a 
= ma, and constant acceleration kinematics (Table 2-1) can be 

used to find the acceleration. me 
Since the final velocity is zero, v’ =v) + 2ax leads to a = —v, /2x. This is substituted 
into the Newton’s law equation to obtain 
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2 2 
pm _ (0-110 ke)(6.0 ms)’ _ 9 3 
2x 2(15 m) 


(b) The vertical component of Newton’s second law gives Fy — mg = 0, so Fy = mg which 
implies (using Eq. 6-2) f= 44mg. We solve for the coefficient: 


oe f > . 0.13 N 0.12 
mg (0.110 kg)(9.8 m/s’) 


75. We may treat all 25 cars as a single object of mass m = 25 x 5.0 x 10° kg and (when 
the speed is 30 km/h = 8.3 m/s) subject to a friction force equal to 


f=25 x 250 x 8.3 =5.2 x 10°N. 


(a) Along the level track, this object experiences a “forward” force T exerted by the 
locomotive, so that Newton’s second law leads to 


T—-f=ma => T=5.2x10*+(1.25x10°)(0.20) =3.0x10° N. 


(b) The free-body diagram is shown next, with @as the angle of the = 
incline. The +x direction (which is the only direction to which we will Fy 
be applying Newton’s second law) is uphill (to the upper right in our 
sketch). Thus, we obtain 


y 


T — f —mgsin@ = ma 


where we set a = 0 (implied by the problem statement) and solve for 
the angle. We obtain 0= 1.2°. 


76. An excellent discussion and equation development related to this eS 
problem is given in Sample Problem — “Friction, applied force at an angle.” Using the 
result, we obtain 


O=tan ' wu, =tan ‘0.50 =27° 
which implies that the angle through which the slope should be reduced is 
@ = 45° — 27° = 20°. 


77. We make use of Eq. 6-16 which yields 


Ime 260.8) 
\) Conk? ~ \f.6)1.2)n(0.032 = 147 Os. 
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78. (a) The coefficient of static friction is 44, = tan( @lip) = 0.577 ~ 0.58. 


(b) Using 
mg sin@— f= ma 
S=She= La Fn = emg cosé 
and a = 2d/t’ (with d= 2.5 mand t= 4.0 s), we obtain sy = 0.54. 


79. THINK We have two blocks connected by a cord, as shown in Fig. 6-56. As block A 
slides down the frictionless inclined plane, it pulls block B, so there’s a tension in the 
cord. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams for blocks 4 and B are shown below: 
Fyz 


my M ,§COS (a 


6 


Newton’s law gives 
m,gsinO-T=m,a 


for block A (where @= 30°). For block B, we have 


T—f,=m,a 
Now the frictional force is given by f, = 44,Fy 5 = 44,2. The equations allow us to 
solve for the tension 7 and the acceleration a. 


ANALYZE (a) Combining the above equations to solve for T, we obtain 


M,Mp 


= (sind +14,)q= G0 ke)@.0kg) 


(sin30°+0.50)(9.80 m/s’) =13N. 
m,+m, 4.0kg+2.0kg 


(b) Similarly, the acceleration of the two-block system is 


(9.80 m/s*) =1.6 m/s’. 


‘ -{ masin dst _ (4.0kg)sin30°—(0.50)(2.0 kg) 


m,+Ms, 4.0kg+2.0kg 


LEARN In the case where 8=90° and “wu, =0, we have 
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m,m m 
A 'B A 

[T =—_+*—g, a= 
mM, Ms, mM, Ms, 


which correspond to the Sample Problem — “Block on table, block hanging,” discussed in 
Chapter 5. 


80. We use Eq. 6-14, D=+CpAv’, where p is the air density, A is the cross-sectional 
area of the missile, v is the speed of the missile, and C is the drag coefficient. The area is 
given by A = aR’, where R = 0.265 m is the radius of the missile. Thus 


D= 5 (075,12 kg/m*)z(0.265 m) (250 m/s)’ =6.2x10° N. 


81. THINK How can a cyclist move in a circle? It is the force of friction that provides 
the centripetal force required for the circular motion. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram is shown below. The magnitude of the acceleration of 
the cyclist as it moves along the horizontal circular path is given by v’/R, where v is the 
speed of the cyclist and R is the radius of the curve. 


The horizontal component of Newton’s second law is f, = mv’/R, where f, is the static 
friction exerted horizontally by the ground on the tires. Similarly, if Fy is the vertical 
force of the ground on the bicycle and m is the mass of the bicycle and rider, the vertical 
component of Newton’s second law leads to F,, =mg =833N. 


> (85.0 kg)(9.00 m/s)" 
ANALYZE (a) The frictional force is f, = = 7 ( a _) =275 N. 
Om 


(b) Since the frictional force fand F. , the normal force exerted by the road, are 
perpendicular to each other, the magnitude of the force exerted by the ground on the 


bicycle is 
F =f f? +Fi = 275 N)’ +(833 N)? =877N. 
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LEARN The force exerted by the ground on the bicycle is at an angle 
6 =tan '(275 N/833 N)=18.3° with respect to the vertical axis. 


82. At the top of the hill the vertical forces on the car are the upward normal force 
exerted by the ground and the downward pull of gravity. Designating +y downward, we 
have 


N 


maf, — 


from Newton’s second law. To find the greatest speed without leaving the hill, we set Fi 
= 0 and solve for v: 


v= JgR =,/(9.8 m/s?)(250 m) = 49.5 m/s = 49.5(3600/1000) km/h = 178 km/h. 


83. (a) The push (to get it moving) must be at least as big as fomax= Ms Fy (Eq. 6-1, with 
Fy = mg in this case), which equals (0.51)(165 N) = 84.2 N. 


(b) While in motion, constant velocity (zero acceleration) is maintained if the push is 
equal to the kinetic friction force f= 44 Fy = Uk mg = 52.8 N. 


(c) We note that the mass of the crate is 165/9.8 = 16.8 kg. The acceleration, using the 
push from part (a), is 
a = (84.2 N — 52.8 N)/(16.8 kg) = 1.87 m/s’. 


84. (a) The x component of F tries to move the crate while its y component indirectly 
contributes to the inhibiting effects of friction (by increasing the normal force). 
Newton’s second law implies 


x direction: Fcos@— f, = 0 


y direction: Fy — FsinO— mg = 0. 


To be “on the verge of sliding” means ff = fomax = Msn (Eq. 6-1). Solving these 
equations for F (actually, for the ratio of F to mg) yields 


ra = H, F/mg 
mg cos@—y,sin@ ey 
J 
805 


This is plotted on the right (@ in degrees). 


604 


(b) The denominator of our expression (for F/mg) 
vanishes when 
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: {1 
cosO—y“,sind=0 => 6, =tan™ [+] 
#, 


re ee ee 
For “4, =0.70, we obtain Amr = tan (- =55°, 


(c) Reducing the coefficient means increasing the angle by the condition in part (b). 


= -l 1 — 59° 
(d) For 4, = 0.60 we have Gor = tan [+]-59 : 


85. The car is in “danger of sliding” down when 
H, = tan @ = tan35.0° = 0.700. 


This value represents a 3.4% decrease from the given 0.725 value. 


86. (a) The tension will be the greatest at the lowest point of the swing. Note that there is 
no substantive difference between the tension 7 in this problem and the normal force Fy 
in Sample Problem — “Vertical circular loop, Diavolo.” Eq. 6-19 of that Sample Problem 
examines the situation at the top of the circular path (where F'y is the least), and rewriting 
that for the bottom of the path leads to 

T=mg+mv'/r 


where Fy is at its greatest value. 


(b) At the breaking point T = 33 N = m(g + v’/r) where m = 0.26 kg and r = 0.65 m. 
Solving for the speed, we find that the cord should break when the speed (at the lowest 
point) reaches 8.73 m/s. 


87. THINK A car is making a turn on an unbanked curve. Friction is what provides the 
centripetal force needed for this circular motion. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram is shown to the 
right. The mass of the car is m = (10700/9.80) kg = 
1.09 x 10° kg. We choose “inward” (horizontally 
toward the center of the circular path) as the positive 
direction. The normal force is Fy = mg in this 
situation, and the required frictional force is 
f.=mv’/R. 


ANALYZE (a) With a speed of v = 13.4 m/s and a 
radius R = 61 m, Newton’s second law (using Eq. 6-18) leads to 
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mv _(1.09x10° kg)(13.4 m/s)" _ 
R 61.0 m 


f= 3.21x10°N. 


(b) The maximum possible static friction is found to be 
f max = mg =(0.35)(10700 N) =3.75 x 10° N 


using Eq. 6-1. We see that the static friction found in part (a) is less than this, so the car 
rolls (no skidding) and successfully negotiates the curve. 


LEARN From the above expressions, we see that with a coefficient of friction w,, the 


maximum speed of the car negotiating a curve of radius R is v,,,, =./4,gR. So in this 


case, the car can go up to a maximum speed of 


Vinax = J0.35)9.8 m/s’)(61 m) =14.5 m/s 
without skidding. 


88. For the m2 = 1.0 kg block, application of Newton's laws result in 


FcosO-T-—f,=m,a_ x axis 
Fy, -F sin@-—m,g =0 y axis 


Since f; = ux Fy, these equations can be combined into an equation to solve for a: 
F (cos @— 44, sin@)—T — 4,m,g =m,a 
Similarly (but without the applied push) we analyze the m,= 2.0 kg block: 


T-fi=ma _ x axis 
Fy, -mg=0 y axis 


Using fi = e F,,, the equations can be combined: 
T 14mg =ma 
Subtracting the two equations for a and solving for the tension, we obtain 


_ m,(cos@— yz, sin A) F= (2.0 kg)[cos 35°—(0.20)sin 35°] 
m, +m, 2.0 kg+1.0 kg 


iE (20 N) =9.4N. 


89. THINK In order to move a filing cabinet, the force applied must be able to overcome 
the frictional force. 
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EXPRESS We apply Newton’s second law (as Fpush — f= ma). If we find the applied 
force F., to be less than f, the maximum static frictional force, our conclusion 
would then be “no, the cabinet does not move” (which means a is actually 0 and the 
frictional force is simply f= Fpush). On the other hand, if we obtain a > 0 then the cabinet 
moves (so f= fi). For fy max and f; we use Eq. 6-1 and Eq. 6-2 (respectively), and in 


»>max ? 


those formulas we set the magnitude of the normal force to the weight of the 
cabinet: F,, =mg=S556N. Thus, the maximum static frictional force is 


fomax = HyPy = Hmg = (0.68)(556 N)=378N. 


and the kinetic frictional force is 
f, =H Fy = mg =(0.56)(556N)=311N. 


ANALYZE (a) Here we find Foush < ae which leads to f= Fpush = 222 N. The cabinet 


does not move. 


(b) Again we find Foush < fo max Which leads to f= Fyush = 334 N. The cabinet does not 


move. 


(c) Now we have Foush > f,.max Which means the cabinet moves and f= f= 311 N. 
(d) Again we have Foush > f, max Which means the cabinet moves and f= fj, =311N. 


(e) The cabinet moves in (c) and (d). 


LEARN In summary, in order to make the cabinet move, the minimum applied force is 
equal to the maximum static frictional force /, 


s,max ° 


90. Analysis of forces in the horizontal direction (where there can be no acceleration) 
leads to the conclusion that F = Fy; the magnitude of the normal force is 60 N. The 
maximum possible static friction force is therefore “Fy = 33 N, and the kinetic friction 
force (when applicable) is 4,/ y= 23 N. 


> > 
(a) In this case, P = 34 N upward. Assuming f points down, then Newton's second 
law for the y leads to 

P—mg—f = ma. 
if we assume f= f; and a = 0, we obtain f= (34 — 22) N= 12N. This is less than f, max, 


> 
which shows the consistency of our assumption. The answer is: f; = 12 N down. 
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—-> 
(b) In this case, P = 12 N upward. The above equation, with the same assumptions as in 
part (a), leads to f= (12 — 22) N=-10N. Thus, | f, | <f,, max, justifying our assumption 
that the block is stationary, but its negative value tells us that our initial assumption about 


> > 
the direction of f is incorrect in this case. Thus, the answer is: f, = 10 N up. 


ay 
(c) In this case, P = 48 N upward. The above equation, with the same assumptions as in 
part (a), leads to f= (48 — 22) N=26N. Thus, we again have f, < fs, max, and our answer 


—- 
is: f; =26N down. 


ms 
(d) In this case, P = 62 N upward. The above equation, with the same assumptions as in 
part (a), leads to f= (62 — 22) N = 40 N, which is larger than f, max, -- invalidating our 
assumptions. Therefore, we take f= /;, and a # 0 in the above equation; if we wished to 
find the value of a we would find it to be positive, as we should expect. The answer is: 


ae 
Sx = 23 N down. 


= 
(e) In this case, P = 10 N downward. The above equation (but with P replaced with -P) 
with the same assumptions as in part (a), leads to f= (10 — 22) N =-32 N. Thus, we 
have | f; | < fi, max, Justifying our assumption that the block is stationary, but its negative 


> 
value tells us that our initial assumption about the direction of f is incorrect in this case. 


> 
Thus, the answer is: f; = 32 N up. 


(f) In this case, P = 18 N downward. The above equation (but with P replaced with —P) 
with the same assumptions as in part (a), leads to f= (-18 — 22) N = -40 N, which is 
larger (in absolute value) than f; max, -- invalidating our assumptions. Therefore, we take 
f=f, and a # 0 in the above equation; if we wished to find the value of a we would find it 


> 
to be negative, as we should expect. The answer is: f, =23 N up. 
(g) The block moves up the wall in case (d) where a > 0. 


(h) The block moves down the wall in case (f) where a < 0. 


ay 
(i) The frictional force f, is directed down in cases (a), (c) and (d). 


91. THINK Whether the block is sliding down or up the incline, there is a frictional force 
in the opposite direction of the motion. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram for the first part of this problem (when the block is 
sliding downhill with zero acceleration) is shown next. 
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Newton’s second law gives \ 
x 


mgsin@— f, =mgsin@—-u,F,, =ma,=0 
mg cos6—F, =ma, =0 v 


mgsin@ 
The two equations can be combined to give 


a) mg mgcos@ 
HM, =tand. 
Now (for the second part of the problem, with the y 
block projected uphill) the friction direction is 
reversed (see figure to the right). Newton’s second Fy 
x 


law for the uphill motion (and Eq. 6-12) leads to 


mgsin@+ f, =mgsin@+ uF, =ma, 
mg cosO—F, =ma, =0 


mg mgcos 6 


6 


Note that by our convention, a,>Q0 means that the acceleration is downhill, and 
therefore, the speed of the block will decrease as it moves up the incline. 


ANALYZE (a) Using “, =tan@ and F,, =mgcos@, we find the x-component of the 
acceleration to be 


Ly y 


Ge pepe heaping em cose) 
m 


m 


=2g¢sing. 


The distance the block travels before coming to a stop can be found by using Eq. 2-16: 
ye =v, —2a,Ax, which yields 
yy % 


Ax = —— = ———— = 7s 
2a, 2(2gsin@) 4gsind 


(b) We usually expect “4, > 4% (see the discussion in Section 6-1). The “angle of repose” 
(the minimum angle necessary for a stationary block to start sliding downhill) is 4, = 
tan(Gepose). Therefore, we expect Oepose > @ found in part (a). Consequently, when the 
block comes to rest, the incline is not steep enough to cause it to start slipping down the 
incline again. 


LEARN An alternative way to see that the block will not slide down again is to note that 
the downward force of gravitation is not large enough to overcome the force of friction, 


ie., mgsinO= fi. < fi max 
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92. Consider that the car is “on the verge of sliding out” — meaning that the force of static 
friction is acting “down the bank” (or “downhill” from the point of view of an ant on the 


banked curve) with maximum possible magnitude. We first consider the vector sum F 
of the (maximum) static friction force and the normal force. Due to the facts that they are 


perpendicular and their magnitudes are simply proportional (Eq. 6-1), we find F is at 
angle (measured from the vertical axis) ¢= 0+ @ where tan 0, = 1“, (compare with Eq. 6- 


13), and @is the bank angle. Now, the vector sum of F and the vertically downward pull 
(mg) of gravity must be equal to the (horizontal) centripetal force (mv’/R), which leads to 
a surprisingly simple relationship: 


Writing this as an expression for the maximum speed, we have 


Re(t 
Vans = Re tan(O-+tan™ yz.) =, |2stane+ #4) 


l-y,tanOd ~ 


(a) We note that the given speed is (in SI units) roughly 17 m/s. If we do not want the 
cars to “depend” on the static friction to keep from sliding out (that is, if we want the 
component “down the back” of gravity to be sufficient), then we can set uw, = 0 in the 


above expression and obtain v=./Rgtan@. With R = 150 m, this leads to 0= 11°. 
(b) If, however, the curve is not banked (so 0 = 0) then the above expression becomes 


y= /Rg tan(tan | 4.) = VRE, 


Solving this for the coefficient of static friction uw, = 0.19. 


93. (a) The box doesn’t move until t = 2.8 s, which is when the applied force F' reaches a 
magnitude of F = (1.8)(2.8) = 5.0 N, implying therefore that f, max = 5.0 N. Analysis of 
the vertical forces on the block leads to the observation that the normal force magnitude 
equals the weight Fy = mg = 15 N. Thus, 


Ls = fs, max/F'y = 0.34. 
(b) We apply Newton’s second law to the horizontal x axis (positive in the direction of 


motion): 
F-f,=ma => 18t — f, = (15)(1.2¢ - 2.4) 


Thus, we find f, = 3.6 N. Therefore, 44 =f; / Fy = 0.24. 
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94. In the figure below, m = 140/9.8 = 14.3 kg is the mass of the child. We use w, and 
w, as the components of the gravitational pull of Earth on the block; their magnitudes 


are w, = mg sin Oand w, = mg cos @. 


(a) With the x axis directed up along the incline (so that a = —0.86 m/s’), Newton’s 
second law leads to 


f, -140sin25°= m(—0:86) 


which yields f, = 47 N. We also apply Newton’s second law to the y axis (perpendicular 
to the incline surface), where the acceleration-component is zero: 


F,,-140cos25°=0 => F,=127N. 


Therefore, 44 = fi/F = 0.37. 


(b) Returning to our first equation in part (a), we see that if the downhill component of 
the weight force were insufficient to overcome static friction, the child would not slide at 
all. Therefore, we require 140 sin 25° > fo max = Ls Fy, which leads to tan 25° = 0.47 > ss. 
The minimum value of 4; equals 4% and is more subtle; reference to §6-1 is recommended. 
If 44, exceeded x, then when static friction were overcome (as the incline is raised) then it 
should start to move — which is impossible iff, is large enough to cause deceleration! The 
bounds on 4 are therefore given by 0.47 > us > 0.37. 


95. (a) The x component of F contributes to the motion of the crate while its y 
component indirectly contributes to the inhibiting effects of friction (by increasing the 
normal force). Along the y direction, we have Fy — Fcos® — mg = 0 and along the x 
direction we have Fsin@ — f;, = 0 (since it is not accelerating, according to the problem). 
Also, Eq. 6-2 gives f; = 4% Fy. Solving these equations for F yields 


F- HM,MNg 
sin@— uu, cosO 


(b) When 6 <6, =tan'' wz, , F will not be able to move the mop head. 
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96. (a) The distance traveled in one revolution is 277R = 27(4.6 m) = 29 m. The (constant) 
speed is consequently v = (29 m)/(30 s) = 0.96 m/s. 


(b) Newton’s second law (using Eq. 6-17 for the magnitude of the acceleration) leads to 
y 
=m| — |=m(0.20 
fmf = }=m020 


in SI units. Noting that y= mg in this situation, the maximum possible static friction is 
Iimax = Ms mg using Eq. 6-1. Equating this with f; = m(0.20) we find the mass m cancels 
and we obtain uw, = 0.20/9.8 = 0.021. 


97. THINK In this problem a force is applied to accelerate a box. From the distance 
traveled and the speed at that instant, we can calculate the coefficient of kinetic friction 
between the box and the floor. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram is shown to the right. We adopt 
the familiar axes with +x rightward and +y upward, and refer to the 
85 N horizontal push of the worker as F (and assume it to be _, 
rightward). Applying Newton’s second law to the x axis and y axis, [. 
respectively, produces 


Ff, =ma,, Fy, —mg =0. 

mg 

On the other hand, using Eq. 2-16 (v* =v +2a,Ax ), we find the acceleration to be 
_v =v, (1.0m/s)* -0 


P = =0.357 m/s’. 
2Ax _2(1.4m) 


The above equations can be combined to give wu, . 


ANALYZE Using /, = 4,/,. we find the coefficient of kinetic friction between the box 
and the floor to be 
A, F-ma, _85N-(40kg)(0.357 m/s’) 


Fy mg (40 kg)(9.8 m/s”) 


=0.18. 


Ly 


LEARN In general, the acceleration can be written as a, = (F'/m)-— ug. We see that the 
smaller the value of wu, , the greater the acceleration. In the limit ww, =0, we simply have 
a,=F/m. 


98. We resolve this horizontal force into appropriate components. 


(a) Applying Newton’s second law to the x F,= F cos0 
(directed uphill) and y (directed away from 
the incline surface) axes, we obtain 


F cos@— f, —mg sin@ = ma F, = F sin 


F,, —F sin@—mg cos = 0. 


Using f; = 4% Fn, these equations lead to 
F : : 
a=—(cos@— 4,sin) — g(sind+ ,cos@) 
m 


which yields a =—2.1 m/s’, or |a | =2.1 m/s’, for 4, = 0.30, F=50 N and m= 5.0 kg. 
(b) The direction of ais down the plane. 


2 
(4.0 m/s) eet 


c) With vo = +4.0 m/s and v = 0, Eq. 2-16 gives Ax =-————~_ = 
~ ? eee 2(—2.1 m/s?) 


(d) We expect “4; = 445 otherwise, an object started into motion would immediately start 
decelerating (before it gained any speed)! In the minimal expectation case, where 44 = 
0.30, the maximum possible (downhill) static friction is, using Eq. 6-1, 


fomx = Hy = HF siné + mg cos@) 


which turns out to be 21 N. But in order to have no acceleration along the x axis, we must 
have 
f,=F cosO—mg sind =10 N 


(the fact that this is positive reinforces our suspicion that f , points downhill). Since the f; 
needed to remain at rest is less than f; max then it stays at that location. 


99. (a) We note that Fy = mg in this situation, so 
foamax = Lgmg = (0.52)(11 kg)(9.8 m/s*) = 56N. 


Consequently, the horizontal force F needed to initiate motion must be (at minimum) 
slightly more than 56 N. 


(b) Analyzing vertical forces when F' is at nonzero 0 yields 


Fsin 0+ Fy =mg => fy mx =H, (mg —F sin 8). 
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Now, the horizontal component of F' needed to initiate motion must be (at minimum) 
slightly more than this, so 


Fos 0 = u1,(mg —Fsin 0) => pe — ris — 
. cos@+ “,sin @ 


which yields F = 59 N when @= 60°. 


(c) We now set 0=—60° and obtain 


2 

a SUT KEN S m/s°) ~1.1x10° N. 

cos(—60°) + (0.52) sin (— 60°) 
100. (a) If the skier covers a distance L during time ¢ with zero initial speed and a 
constant acceleration a, then L = at*/2, which gives the acceleration a; for the first (old) 
pair of skis: 

2(200 
wee ( OD apna 


a = = 
' tf (61s) 


(b) The acceleration a2 for the second (new) pair is 


2L _ 2(200m) 


== = =0.23 m/s. 
ty (42s) 


a, 


(c) The net force along the slope acting on the skier of mass m is 


F., =mgsin@ — f, =mg(sind — pu, cos@) = ma 


net 
which we solve for 4 for the first pair of skis: 


2 
Gaping 2S 6.04 
gcosé (9.8 m/s”) cos 3.0° 


HM, = tand- 


(d) For the second pair, we have 


2 
Mp =tan@ — —2— =tan3.0° EES 2 = 1000, 
gcosé (9.8 m/s’ )cos3.0° 


101. If we choose “downhill” positive, then Newton’s law gives 


mgsind—-f,=ma 
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for the sliding child. Now using Eq. 6-12 


Se= LF = Lem g, 
so we obtain a = g(sin@— 4%. cos@) = — 0.5 m/s’ (note that the problem gives the direction 
of the acceleration vector as uphill, even though the child is sliding downhill, so it is a 
deceleration). With = 35°, we solve for the coefficient and find sy, = 0.76. 
102. (a) Our +x direction is horizontal and is chosen (as we also do with +y) so that the 
components of the 100 N force F are non-negative. Thus, F, = F cos 6= 100 N, which 
the textbook denotes F;, in this problem. 


(b) Since there is no vertical acceleration, application of Newton’s second law in the y 
direction gives 


Fy +F, =mg > Fy, =mg—Fsin@ 
where m = 25.0 kg. This yields Fy = 245 N in this case (@= 0°). 
(c) Now, F,. = F, = F cos 0= 86.6 N for 0= 30.0°. 

(d) And Fy = mg— F sin 0= 195 N. 

(ec) We find F,. = F;, = F cos 6= 50.0 N for 0= 60.0°. 
(f) And Fy = mg — F sin 0= 158N. 

(g) The condition for the chair to slide is 


Fi>f  =H,Fy where “, =0.42. 


For 0=0°, we have 


F. =100 N < f. po. = (0.42)(245 N) =103 N 


so the crate remains at rest. 


(h) For # = 30.0°, we find F. =86.6N> fi ax =(0.42)(195 N) =81.9 N, so the crate 
slides. 


(i) For 6 = 60°, we get F. =50.0N< fo nx = (0.42)158 N) = 66.4 N, which means the 


crate must remain at rest. 


103. (a) The intuitive conclusion, that the tension is greatest at the bottom of the swing, is 
certainly supported by application of Newton’s second law there: 
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2 


2 
T-—mg= - =Tenfer) 


where Eq. 6-18 has been used. Increasing the speed eventually leads to the tension at the 
bottom of the circle reaching that breaking value of 40 N. 


(b) Solving the above equation for the speed, we find 


ve “(2-2)- (0.91 m) zi ~9.8 m/s” 
m 0.37 kg 


which yields v = 9.5 m/s. 


104. (a) The component of the weight along the incline (with downhill understood as the 
positive direction) is mg sin@ where m = 630 kg and @= 10.2°. With f= 62.0 N, Newton’s 
second law leads to mgsin@ — f =ma, which yields a = 1.64 m/s’. Using Eq. 2-15, we 
have 


80.0 m= [620 =| ae [1.64 =| a 
S 2 S 


This is solved using the quadratic formula. The positive root is f= 6.80 s. 


(b) Running through the calculation of part (a) with f= 42.0 N instead of f= 62 N results 
int=6.76s. 


105. Except for replacing f; with f;, Fig 6-5 in the textbook is appropriate. With that 
figure in mind, we choose uphill as the +x direction. Applying Newton’s second law to 
the x axis, we have 


f, -Wsin@=ma where m aus 
& 


and where W = 40 N, a = +0.80 m/s’ and @= 25°. Thus, we find f; = 20 N. Along the y- 
axis, we have 


> ie =0=> F, =W cosé 
so that 44. = fi/ Fy = 0.56. 
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1. THINK As the proton is being accelerated, its speed increases, and so does its kinetic 
energy. 


EXPRESS To calculate the speed of the proton at a later time, we use the equation 
v’ =v +2aAx from Table 2-1. The change in kinetic energy is then equal to 


1 
AK == m(v;—V;)- 


ANALYZE (a) With Ax =3.5 cm=0.035 m and a=3.6x10" m/s’, we find the 
proton speed to be 


v= v2 +2aAx = ,|(2.4x10" m/s) +2 (3.6x10' m/s*)(0.035 m) = 2.910" mis. 
(b) The initial kinetic energy is 
1 


K,= mi =; (1.67107 kg)(2.4x10 m/s) =4.8x108 J, 


and the final kinetic energy is 
i= =m =~ (1.67x107" kg)(2.9x10" m/s) =6.9x10P J. 
Thus, the change in kinetic energy is 
AK = K, -K, =6.9x 10° J-4.8 x 10° J=2.1x 10? J. 
LEARN The change in kinetic energy can be rewritten as 


1 1 
AK = m(v; ~¥)) = 5 m(2aAx) =madx = FAx=W 


which, according to the work-kinetic energy theorem, is simply the work done on the 
particle. 
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2. With speed v = 11200 m/s, we find 
K= zm’ = 5 (2.9x10 kg) (11200 m/s)* =1.8x10" J. 


3. (a) The change in kinetic energy for the meteorite would be 


Lol 


AK =K,-K,=—-K,= siny? =-=(4%10° kg)(15%10" m/s) =-5x10"J, 


or | AK |= 5x10"* J. The negative sign indicates that kinetic energy is lost. 
(b) The energy loss in units of megatons of TNT would be 


1 megaton TNT 
4.2x10"°J 


—AK = (5 x10" J) = 0.1megaton TNT. 


(c) The number of bombs N that the meteorite impact would correspond to is found by 
noting that megaton = 1000 kilotons and setting up the ratio: 


_ 0.1x1000kiloton TNT _ 
13kiloton TNT 


1/3 
1 km egaton: 


and find E = 50° = 1 x 10° megatons of TNT. 


8. 


4. (a) We set up the ratio 


(b) We note that 15 kilotons is equivalent to 0.015 megatons. Dividing the result from 
part (a) by 0.013 yields about ten million (10’) bombs. 


5. We denote the mass of the father as m and his initial speed v;. The initial kinetic energy 
of the father is 
K,= - K. 


L son 


son ° 


and his final kinetic energy (when his speed is vy = v; + 1.0 m/s) is K, = K,,,. We use 
these relations along with Eq. 7-1 in our solution. 


(a) We see from the above that K, = +K,, which (with SI units understood) leads to 
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1 1 
The mass cancels and we find a second-degree equation for 1; : a —V, i 0. The 


positive root (from the quadratic formula) yields v; = 2.4 m/s. 


(b) From the first relation above @) =tK, (we have 


> 
son , 


Li = s a (m/2) Vy 
2 2\2 


and (after canceling m and one factor of 1/2) are led to v,,, =2v, =4.8 m/s. 


6. We apply the equation x(t) =x, +v,¢+4a?’, found in Table 2-1. Since at t= 0s, x9 = 0, 


and v, =12 m/s, the equation becomes (in unit of meters) 
x(t) =12¢+4at’. 


With x =10 mwhen t=1.0 s, the acceleration is found to be a=—4.0 m/s’. The fact 
that a<0O implies that the bead is decelerating. Thus, the position is described by 
x(t) =12t—2.0¢’ . Differentiating x with respect to f then yields 


v(t) aa =12-4.0¢. 
dt 

Indeed at ¢ =3.0 s, v(t =3.0) =Oand the bead stops momentarily. The speed at t=10 sis 

v(t =10) =—28 m/s, and the corresponding kinetic energy is 


K-=Smy* =>(1.8x10kg)(=28 m/s)* =7.1 J, 


7. Since this involves constant-acceleration motion, we can apply the equations of Table 
2-1, such as x=v,f++4at? (where x,=0). We choose to analyze the third and fifth 


points, obtaining 


0.2m=¥(1.0.8)+>a (1.08) 


0.8m =¥,(2.0 5) +a (2.08), 
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Simultaneous solution of the equations leads to v, =0 and a =0.40m/s*. We now have 


two ways to finish the problem. One is to compute force from F' = ma and then obtain the 
work from Eq. 7-7. The other is to find AK as a way of computing W (in accordance 
with Eq. 7-10). In this latter approach, we find the velocity at t=2.0s from 


v=v, tat(so v=0.80m/s). Thus, 


W=AK = 56.0 kg) (0.80 m/s)? = 0.96 J. 


8. Using Eq. 7-8 (and Eq. 3-23), we find the work done by the water on the ice block: 


W =F -d =| (210 N)i-(150N)j| 


=5.0x10°J. 


Jas m)i—(12 m)}j| 


9. By the work-kinetic energy theorem, 


=(210 N)(15 m) +(-150 N)(-12 m) 


1 1 1 
W = AK =—mv?- 5m = 5 (2.0kg)((6.0 ns)’ —(4.0m/s)”) = 20 J. 


2 F 


We note that the directions of v, and v, play no role in the calculation. 


10. Equation 7-8 readily yields 


W= F,Ax+ F,Ay =(2.0 N)cos(100°)(3.0 m) + (2.0 N)sin(100°)(4.0 m) = 6.8 J. 


11. Using the work-kinetic energy theorem, we have 


AK =W =F -d=Fdcos¢. 


In addition, F =12 Nand d =,{(2.00 m)? +(—4.00 m)? +(3.00 m)? =5.39 m. 


(a) If AK =+30.0 J, then 


gp =cos | (ae =cos” 


(b) AK =—30.0 J, then 


g=cos | (= =cos' 


30.0 J 


(12.0 N)(5.39 =| a 


-30.0 J Sanne 
(12.0 N)(5.39 m) 


12. (a) From Eq. 7-6, F = W/x = 3.00 N (this is the slope of the graph). 
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(b) Equation 7-10 yields K = K; + W= 3.00 J + 6.00 J = 9.00 J. 
13. We choose +x as the direction of motion (so G@ and F are negative-valued). 
(a) Newton’s second law readily yields F’ = (85kg)(—2.0m/s’) so that 

F =|F\=1.7x10N. 


(b) From Eq. 2-16 (with v = 0) we have 
(37 m/s) 


- 2 
2(-20mis*) =3.4x10°m. 


O=vy+2aAx => Ax= 


Alternatively, this can be worked using the work-energy theorem. 


(c) Since F is opposite to the direction of motion (so the angle ¢ between F and 
d = Ax is 180°) then Eq. 7-7 gives the work done as W =—FAx =-5.8x10*J. 


(d) In this case, Newton’s second law yields F =(85kg)(—4.0m/s’ ) so. that 
FF |=34x10°N. 


(e) From Eq. 2-16, we now have 


2 
fee IN eae 
2(-4.0m/s’ ) 


(f) The force F is again opposite to the direction of motion (so the angle ¢is again 180°) 
so that Eq. 7-7 leads to W =—FAx =—5.8x10*J. The fact that this agrees with the result 
of part (c) provides insight into the concept of work. 


14. The forces are all constant, so the total work done by them is given by W= F', Ax, 
where F< is the magnitude of the net force and Ax is the magnitude of the displacement. 


We add the three vectors, finding the x and y components of the net force: 


F ,.. =-F, —F,sin50.0° + F, cos35.0° = —3.00 N —(4.00 N) sin 35.0° + (10.0 N) cos 35.0° 
= 2.13:N 
Fry =F, cos 50.0° + F, sin 35.0° = —(4.00 N) cos50.0° + (10.0 N) sin 35.0° 


=3.17N. 


The magnitude of the net force is 
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| eae + Fi, = (2.13 NY +.17 N)? =3.82N. 


The work done by the net force is 


W = F_,d =(3.82N)(4.00m) =15.3 J 


where we have used the fact that d ||F°,, 


started from rest and moved horizontally under the action of horizontal forces — the 
resultant effect of which is expressed by F.,, ). 


(which follows from the fact that the canister 


15. (a) The forces are constant, so the work done by any one of them is given by 
W =F -d,where d is the displacement. Force F, is in the direction of the displacement, 


so 
W, = Fd cos¢, = (5.00 N) (3.00m) cos 0° = 15.0 J. 


Force E, makes an angle of 120° with the displacement, so 
W, = Fd cos @, = (9.00 N) (3.00 m) cos 120° = —13.5 J. 
Force F, is perpendicular to the displacement, so 
W; = F3d cos ¢; = 0 since cos 90° = 0. 
The net work done by the three forces is 
W=W,+W,+W, =15.0 J—13.5 J+ 0=+1.50 J. 


(b) If no other forces do work on the box, its kinetic energy increases by 1.50 J during the 
displacement. 


16. The change in kinetic energy can be written as 
‘ee ee eee 
AK = OF —v)= Bae = maAx 
where we have used v,=v,;+2aAx from Table 2-1. From the figure, we see that 
AK =(0—30) J=-—30 J when Ax =+5 m. The acceleration can then be obtained as 


AK (300) 


q=— = 0.75 m/s’. 
mAx (8.0 kg)(5.0 m) 
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The negative sign indicates that the mass is decelerating. From the figure, we also see 
that when x =5 mthe kinetic energy becomes zero, implying that the mass comes to rest 
momentarily. Thus, 


v, =v —2aAx =0-2(-0.75 m/s*)(5.0 m) =7.5 m’/s’, 


or v, =2.7 m/s. The speed of the object when x = —3.0 m is 


v= VG + 2aAx =,/7.5 m’/s’ +2(—0.75 m/s’)(—3.0 m) - 12 m/s =3.5 m/s. 


17. THINK The helicopter does work to lift the astronaut upward against gravity. The 
work done on the astronaut is converted to the kinetic energy of the astronaut. 


EXPRESS We use F' to denote the upward force exerted by the cable on the astronaut. 
The force of the cable is upward and the force of gravity is mg downward. Furthermore, 
the acceleration of the astronaut is a = g/10 upward. According to Newton’s second law, 
the force is given by 


11 
F-mg=ma > Pa) Me 


in the same direction as the displacement. On the other hand, the force of gravity has 
magnitude F’, = mg and is opposite in direction to the displacement. 


ANALYZE (a) Since the force of the cable F and the displacement d are in the same 
direction, the work done by F is 


llmgd _ 11 (72 kg)(9.8 m/s’)(15 m) 
10 10 


W,, =Fd= =1.164x10* J~1.2x10* J. 


(b) Using Eq. 7-7, the work done by gravity is 
W, =—F_d =—mgd =— (72 kg)(9.8 m/s’ (15 m) = 1.05810" J~—1.1x10* J. 
(c) The total work done is the sum of the two works: 


W. 


net 


=W,, +W, =1.164x10° J-1.058x10* J =1.06x10°J =1.1x10°J. 


Since the astronaut started from rest, the work-kinetic energy theorem tells us that this is 
her final kinetic energy. 


3 
(d) Since K = mv’, her final speed is v = cas = eee) =5.4 m/s. 
m 72 kg 
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LEARN For a general upward acceleration a, the net work done is 


W. 


net 


=W,+W,=Fd—F,d=m(g+a)d—mgd =mad. 


Since W. 


net 


= AK =mv’ /2 by the work-kinetic energy theorem, the speed of the astronaut 
would be v=~/2ad , which is independent of the mass of the astronaut. In our case, 
v= 20. 8 m/s*/10)(15 m) =5.4 m/s, which agrees with that calculated in (d). 


18. In both cases, there is no acceleration, so the lifting force is equal to the weight of the 
object. 


(a) Equation 7-8 leads to W = F-d= (360 kN) (0.10m) = 36 kJ. 


(b) In this case, we find W = (4000 N)(0.050 m) =2.0x10° J. 
19. Equation 7-15 applies, but the wording of the problem suggests that it is only 
necessary to examine the contribution from the rope (which would be the “W,” term in 
Eq. 7-15): 

W, = —(50 N)(0.50 m) = —25 J 
(the minus sign arises from the fact that the pull from the rope is anti-parallel to the 
direction of motion of the block). Thus, the kinetic energy would have been 25 J greater 
if the rope had not been attached (given the same displacement). 
20. From the figure, one may write the kinetic energy (in units of J) as a function of x as 

K=K,—20x =40-—20x. 

Since W=AK =F.-Ax, the component of the force along the force along +x is 
F. =dK / dx =—20N. The normal force on the block is Fy =F, , which is related to the 


gravitational force by 
mg =, aes + (-F,y . 


(Note that F, points in the opposite direction of the component of the gravitational force.) 
With an initial kinetic energy K, =40.0 J and v, =4.00 m/s, the mass of the block is 


2K, 2(40.0J) 
v2 (4.00 m/s)? 


=5.00 kg. 


Thus, the normal force is 


F, =,|(mg) —F? = (5.0 kg)’(9.8 m/s’)’ —(20 NY’ =44.7N =45N. 
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21. THINK In this problem the cord is doing work on the block so that it does not 
undergo free fall. 


EXPRESS We use F to denote the magnitude of the force of the cord on the block. This 
force is upward, opposite to the force of gravity (which has magnitude F, = Mg), to 


prevent the block from undergoing free fall. The acceleration is a = g/4 downward. 
Taking the downward direction to be positive, then Newton’s second law yields 


F.=ma=> Mg-F =M Vg, 


so F = 3Mg/4, in the opposite direction of the displacement. On the other hand, the force 
of gravity F, =mg is in the same direction to the displacement. 


ANALYZE (a) Since the displacement is downward, the work done by the cord’s force 
is, using Eq. 7-7, 


W,. =-Fd = -2 Med. 


(b) Similarly, the work done by the force of gravity is W, = F,d = Mgd. 


(c) The total work done on the block is simply the sum of the two works: 


W. 


net 


1 
=W,+W, =—2 Mgd + Mga =a ee 


Since the block starts from rest, we use Eq. 7-15 to conclude that this ly gd /4( is the 
block’s kinetic energy K at the moment it has descended the distance d. 


(d) With K =4. Mv’, the speed is 


si Te 
M M 2 


at the moment the block has descended the distance d. 


LEARN For a general downward acceleration a, the force exerted by the cord is 
F =m(g~-—a), so that the net work done on the block is W,,, = F.,,d =mad. The speed of 


net 


the block after falling a distance d is v= ~/2ad. In the special case where the block hangs 
still, a=0, F=mg and v=0. In our case, a=g/4, and v=/2(g/4)d Sijpay2: 
which agrees with that calculated in (d). 
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22. We use d to denote the magnitude of the spelunker’s displacement during each stage. 
The mass of the spelunker is m = 80.0 kg. The work done by the lifting force is denoted 
W; where i = 1, 2, 3 for the three stages. We apply the work-energy theorem, Eq. 17-15. 


(a) For stage 1, W—mgd = AK, =4mv;, where v, = 5.00 m/s. This gives 
W, =mgd += my} = (80.0 kg)(9.80 m/s?)(10.0 m) +5 (80.0 kg)(5.00 m/s)? =8.84x10° J. 


(b) For stage 2, W. — mgd = AK2 = 0, which leads to 
W, =mgd =(80.0 kg)(9.80 m/s*)(10.0 m) =7.84x10° J. 


(c) For stage 3, W, —mgd = AK, = —4mv; .. We obtain 
W, = mgd - mi = (80.0 kg)(9.80 m/s?)(10.0 m) -+ (60.0 kg)(5.00 m/s)? = 6.8410? J. 


23. The fact that the applied force F causes the box to move up a frictionless ramp at a 
constant speed implies that there is no net change in the kinetic energy: AK =0. Thus, 
the work done by FE must be equal to the negative work done by gravity: W, =—W,. 


Since the box is displaced vertically upward by h=0.150 m, we have 
W, =+mgh = (3.00 kg)(9.80 m/s*)(0.150 m) = 4.41 J 


24. (a) Using notation common to many vector-capable calculators, we have (from Eq. 7- 
8) W = dot([20.0,0] + [0, —(3.00)(9.8)], [0.500 7 30.0°]) = +1.31 J , where “dot” stands 
for dot product. 


(b) Eq. 7-10 (along with Eq. 7-1) then leads to v = »J2(1.31 JA3.00 kg) = 0.935 m/s. 
25. (a) The net upward force is given by 
F+Fy,—-(m+M)g=(m+M)a 


where m = 0.250 kg is the mass of the cheese, M = 900 kg is the mass of the elevator cab, 
F is the force from the cable, and F,, =3.00 N is the normal force on the cheese. On the 
cheese alone, we have 


3.00 N—(0.250 kg)(9.80 m/s”) 
0.250 kg 


Fy-mg=ma > a= = 2.20 m/s’. 
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Thus the force from the cable is F =(m+M)(a+g)—F, =1.08x10*N, and the work 
done by the cable on the cab is 
W = Fd, =(1.80x10* N)(2.40 m) = 2.59x10* J. 


(b) If W=92.61 kJand d, =10.5 m, the magnitude of the normal force is 


4 
Fy, =(m es pee = (0.250 kg + 900 kg)(9.80 a eee =2.45N. 
d, 10.5 m 


26. We make use of Eq. 7-25 and Eq. 7-28 since the block is stationary before and after 
the displacement. The work done by the applied force can be written as 


1 
Wi = W, = Mx; x )) 


a 


The spring constant is k=(80 N)/(2.0 cm)=4.0x10°N/m. With W,=4.0J, and 


x, =—2.0 cm, we have 


x,=t aM +x7=4 pa BO — 82.690 m) =+0.049 m=+4.9 cm. 
k (4.0x10° N/m) 


27. From Eq. 7-25, we see that the work done by the spring force is given by 


W, = Sha} —x;). 


The fact that 360 N of force must be applied to pull the block to x = + 4.0 cm implies that 
the spring constant is 
_ 360 N 


4.0 cm 


k =90 N/em =9.0x10° N/m. 
(a) When the block moves from x, =+5.0 cmto x =+3.0 cm, we have 
W.= 5 (9.0%10' N/m)[(0.050 m)* — (0.030 m)*] =7.2 J. 


(b) Moving from x, =+5.0 cmto x =—3.0 cm, we have 


W.= $(9.0%10 N/m)[(0.050 m)* —(—0.030 m)?]=7.2 J. 
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(c) Moving from x, =+5.0 cmto x =—5.0 cm, we have 
W, = $(9.0%10 N/m)[(0.050 m)* —(—0.050 m)?]=0 J. 
(d) Moving from x, =+5.0 cmto x =—9.0 cm, we have 
W. = $(9.0%10 N/m)[(0.050 m)* —(—0.090 m)?]=—25 J. 


28. The spring constant is k = 100 N/m and the maximum elongation is x; = 5.00 m. 
Using Eq. 7-25 with x= 0, the work is found to be 


W = sha? = 5 (100 N/m)(5.00 m)* =1.25x10° J. 


29. The work done by the spring force is given by Eq. 7-25: W, = Sh? =#7)s The 


spring constant & can be deduced from the figure which shows the amount of work done 
to pull the block from 0 to x = 3.0 cm. The parabola W, = kx /2 contains (0,0), (2.0 cm, 


0.40 J) and (3.0 cm, 0.90 J). Thus, we may infer from the data that k =2.0x10° N/m. 


(a) When the block moves from x, =+5.0 cmto x =+4.0 cm, we have 

W. = 5(2.0x10 N/m)[(0.050 m)* — (0.040 m)*] = 0.90 J. 
(b) Moving from x, =+5.0 cmto x =—2.0 cm, we have 

W, = 5 (2.0x10 N/m)[(0.050 m)* —(—0.020 m)?]=2.1 J. 
(c) Moving from x, =+5.0 cmto x =—5.0 cm, we have 

W, = $(2.0%10" N/m)[(0.050 m)* —(—0.050 m)?]=0 J. 


30. Hooke’s law and the work done by a spring is discussed in the chapter. We apply the 
work-kinetic energy theorem, in the form of AK =W, + W.,, to the points in the figure at x 
= 1.0 m and x = 2.0 m, respectively. The “applied” work W, is that due to the constant 
force P. 


a3 


4J=P(1.0 m)->k(1.0 m)* 


0= P(2.0 m) -=K(2.0 m)’. 


(a) Simultaneous solution leads to P= 8.0 N. 
(b) Similarly, we find & = 8.0 N/m. 


31. THINK The applied force varies with x, so an integration is required to calculate the 
work done on the body. 


EXPRESS As the body moves along the x axis from x; = 3.0 m to x¢= 4.0 m the work 
done by the force is 


W= |" F, de=[" 6x de =-3(x} x7) =-3 (4.0° -3.0’)=-21 J. 


According to the work-kinetic energy theorem, this gives the change in the kinetic energy: 


W= ak = <m@Q -17 | 


where y; is the initial velocity (at x;) and vy is the final velocity (at x/). Given v,, we can 


readily calculate v,. 


ANALYZE (a) The work-kinetic theorem yields 


i ae = OTD 8.0 m/s)” =6.6 m/s. 
m 2.0kg 


(b) The velocity of the particle is vy= 5.0 m/s when it is at x = x The work-kinetic energy 
theorem is used to solve for x7 The net work done on the particle is W = —3 (x7 —x? ), so 


L 


the theorem leads to 


W=AK => -3(x}-3?)=5m (v;-v;). 
Thus, 
ire a -v +x; = 2 ((5.0 m/s)” —(8.0 m/s)’ )+(3.0 m)’ =4.7 m. 


LEARN Since xX, >x,,We= —3(x; —x? ) <0, i.e., the work done by the force is negative. 


From the work-kinetic energy theorem, this implies AK <0. Hence, the speed of the 
particle will continue to decrease as it moves in the +x-direction. 
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32. The work done by the spring force is given by Eq. 7-25: W, = he —x;). Since 


F =~—kx, the slope in Fig. 7-37 corresponds to the spring constant k. Its value is given 
by k=80 N/cm=8.0x10° N/m. 


(a) When the block moves from x, =+8.0 cmto x =+5.0 cm, we have 
W, = 5 (8.0%10' N/m)[(0.080 m)* — (0.050 m)*]=15.6 J +16 J. 
(b) Moving from x, =+8.0 cmto x =—5.0 cm, we have 


W. = 5 (8.0%10' N/m)[(0.080 m)? —(-0.050 m)?]=15.6 J ~16 J. 


(c) Moving from x, =+8.0 cmto x =—8.0 cm, we have 


W = 5 (8.0%10' N/m)[(0.080 m)? —(-0.080 m)?]=0 J. 


(d) Moving from x, =+8.0 cmto x =—10.0 cm, we have 


W. = 5 (8.0%10" N/m)[(0.080 m)* —(—0.10 m)?]=-14.4 J x -14 J. 


33. (a) This is a situation where Eq. 7-28 applies, so we have 
Fx= $k? => (3.0N)x=$(50 Nim? 


which (other than the trivial root) gives x = (3.0/25) m = 0.12 m. 
(b) The work done by the applied force is W, = Fx = (3.0 N)(0.12 m) = 0.36 J. 
(c) Eq. 7-28 immediately gives W, =—W, = —0.36 J. 


(d) With K, = K considered variable and K; = 0, Eq. 7-27 gives K = Fx — Shoe. We take 


the derivative of K with respect to x and set the resulting expression equal to zero, in 
order to find the position x, taht corresponds to a maximum value of K: 


Xe = . = (3.0/50) m = 0.060 m. 


We note that x, is also the point where the applied and spring forces “balance.” 


al 


(ec) At x, we find K = Kmax = 0.090 J. 


34. According to the graph the acceleration a varies linearly with the coordinate x. We 
may write a = ax, where o is the slope of the graph. Numerically, 


20 m/s? 
a=——— 
8.0 m 


=25s°. 


The force on the brick is in the positive x direction and, according to Newton’s second 
law, its magnitude is given by F =ma=max. If xy is the final coordinate, the work done 
by the force is 


-2 
w =| aa dx =ma.| x pps Ee ) 
0 0 9”. 2 


(8.0 m)’ =8.0x107 J. 


35. THINK We have an applied force that varies with x. An integration is required to 
calculate the work done on the particle. 


EXPRESS Given a one-dimensional force F(x), the work done is simply equal to the 
area under the curve: W = | “EF (x) dx. 


ANALYZE (a) The plot of F(x) is shown to 
the right. Here we take x9 to be positive. The 
work is negative as the object moves from Fy 
x=0tox=x, and positive as it moves from 


X=x, tox =2x,. 


Since the area of a triangle is (base)(altitude)/2, 0 Xo 2X9 
the work done from x=Otox=x,_ is 
W,=-(x,)(Fo)/2 and the work done from _ Fo 


Xx=x, tox =2x, 1s 
W, = (2x —%)(Fy)/2= (%)R)/2 
The total work is the sum of the two: 


1 1 
W=W,+W, eer eared ns: =0. 
(b) The integral for the work is 


2 
W=("F EN po 
oo Xi ° 2X, 


LEARN If the particle starts out at x = 0 with an initial speed v,, with a negative work 


W =—Fyx,/2<0, its speed at x =x, will decrease to 
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2W ] X, 
2 2 
i V; oo <V,5 


m m 
but return to v, again at x =2x, witha positive work W, = Fjx,/2>0. 


36. From Eq. 7-32, we see that the “area” in the graph is equivalent to the work done. 
Finding that area (in terms of rectangular [length x width] and_ triangular 
[+ base x height] areas) we obtain 


W=W, 


O<x<2 


+W, +W, +W. 


2<x<4 4<x<6 6<x<8 =(20+10+0—5) J=25 J; 

37. (a) We first multiply the vertical axis by the mass, so that it becomes a graph of the 
applied force. Now, adding the triangular and rectangular “areas” in the graph (for 0 < x 
< 4) gives 42 J for the work done. 


(b) Counting the “areas” under the axis as negative contributions, we find (for 0 < x < 7) 
the work to be 30 J atx = 7.0 m. 


(c) And at x = 9.0 m, the work is 12 J. 


(d) Equation 7-10 (along with Eq. 7-1) leads to speed v = 6.5 m/s at x = 4.0 m. Returning 
to the original graph (where a was plotted) we note that (since it started from rest) it has 
received acceleration(s) (up to this point) only in the +x direction and consequently must 
have a velocity vector pointing in the +x direction at x = 4.0 m. 


(e) Now, using the result of part (b) and Eq. 7-10 (along with Eq. 7-1) we find the speed 
is 5.5 m/s atx =7.0 m. Although it has experienced some deceleration during the 0 < x < 
7 interval, its velocity vector still points in the +x direction. 

(f) Finally, using the result of part (c) and Eq. 7-10 (along with Eq. 7-1) we find its speed 
v=3.5 m/s atx =9.0 m. It certainly has experienced a significant amount of deceleration 
during the 0 < x < 9 interval; nonetheless, its velocity vector still points in the +x 


direction. 


38. (a) Using the work-kinetic energy theorem 
2.0 > 1 ‘ 
K,=K,; +{ (2.5-x°) dx =0+ AICI Gee) =2.3:J. 


(b) For a variable end-point, we have Ky as a function of x, which could be differentiated 
to find the extremum value, but we recognize that this is equivalent to solving F' = 0 for x: 


F=0 => 2.5-x =0. 
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Thus, K is extremized at x = 2.5 ~1.6 m and we obtain 
V25 ‘ — 1 3 
K,=K,+|. (2.5-x a (V2.5) =2.6 J. 


Recalling our answer for part (a), it is clear that this extreme value is a maximum. 


39. As the body moves along the x axis from x; = 0 m to x¢= 3.00 m the work done by the 
force is 


3 
W=|'F. dx=|" (ox-3.008°)d=[ Sa" -') =5 6.00) ~(3.00)° 
i Xj 0 


= 4.50c -—27.0. 


However, W =AK =(11.0—20.0)=—9.00 J from the work-kinetic energy theorem. 
Thus, 

4.50c—27.0=—9.00 
or c=4.00 N/m. 


40. Using Eq. 7-32, we find 
W = Les dx = 0.215 


where the result has been obtained numerically. Many modern calculators have that 
capability, as well as most math software packages that a great many students have 
access to. 


41. We choose to work this using Eq. 7-10 (the work-kinetic energy theorem). To find the 
initial and final kinetic energies, we need the speeds, so 


v= a = 3.0-8.0r + 3.007 
dt 


in SI units. Thus, the initial speed is v; = 3.0 m/s and the speed at t= 4's is v= 19 m/s. 
The change in kinetic energy for the object of mass m = 3.0 kg is therefore 


which we round off to two figures and (using the work-kinetic energy theorem) conclude 
that the work done is W =5.3x10°J. 


42. We solve the problem using the work-kinetic energy theorem, which states that the 
change in kinetic energy is equal to the work done by the applied force, AK =W. In our 
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problem, the work done is W = Fd, where F is the tension in the cord and d is the length 
of the cord pulled as the cart slides from x; to x2. From the figure, we have 


d= x? +9 —2 +9? =J/G.00 my +1.20 my —f.00 my’ +(1.20 my? 
= 3.23 m-1.56 m=1.67 m 


which yields AK = Fd =(25.0 N)(1.67 m) =41.7 J. 
43. THINK This problem deals with the power and work done by a constant force. 
EXPRESS The power done by a constant force F is given by P = Fv and the work done 
by F from time ¢, to time ¢, is 

W=|°Pdt=[" Fvdt 


Since F is the magnitude of the net force, the magnitude of the acceleration is a = F/m. 
Thus, if the initial velocity is v, =0, then the velocity of the body as a function of time is 


given by v=v,+at =(F/m)t. Substituting the expression for v into the equation above, 
the work done during the time interval (¢,, t,) becomes 


F’ 


W= ih (F /ye d= —(4 -1/). 


(5.0 NY’ 
15 kg 


ANALYZE (a) For ¢, =0 and t, =1.0s, W= Al Je. 0s)’ -0]= 0.83 J. 


(5.0 NN) 
15 kg 


(b) For ¢, =1.0s, and t+, =2.0s, W= Al Jleosr —(1.0s)?]=2.5 J. 


(5.0 N’ 
15 kg 


(c) For ¢, =2.0 s and t, =3.0s, W= Al Joos —(2.0 s)’]=4.2 J. 


(d) Substituting v = (F/m)t into P = Fv we obtain P = F’ t/m for the power at any time t. 
At the end of the third second, the instantaneous power is 


oo fgow (3.0 of. aca 
15 kg 


LEARN The work done here is quadratic in ¢. Therefore, from the definition P=dW /dt 
for the instantaneous power, we see that P increases linearly with 1. 
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44. (a) Since constant speed implies AK = 0, we require W, =—W,, by Eq. 7-15. Since 
W, is the same in both cases (same weight and same path), then W, = 9.0x10° J just as it 


was in the first case. 


(b) Since the speed of 1.0 m/s is constant, then 8.0 meters is traveled in 8.0 seconds. 
Using Eq. 7-42, and noting that average power is the power when the work is being done 
at a steady rate, we have 


At 8.08 


P= HE i? W. 


(c) Since the speed of 2.0 m/s is constant, 8.0 meters is traveled in 4.0 seconds. Using Eq. 
7-42, with average power replaced by power, we have 


p_W 9005 


=—= =225 W ~2.3x10° W. 
At 4.0s 


45. THINK A block is pulled at a constant speed by a force directed at some angle with 
respect to the direction of motion. The quantity we’re interested in is the power, or the 
time rate at which work is done by the applied force. 


EXPRESS The power associated with force F is given by P=F ¥=F vcos@, where 
¥ is the velocity of the object on which the force acts, and gis the angle between F and 


< 


ANALYZE With F =122N, v=5.0m/s and ¢=37.0°, we find the power to be 


P=Fvcos¢=(122 N)(5.0 m/s)cos37.0°=4.9x107 W. 


LEARN From the expression P= Fvcos@, we see that the power is at a maximum 


when F and ¥ are in the same direction (¢=0), and is zero when they are 
perpendicular of each other. In addition, we’re told that the block moves at a constant 
speed, so AK =O, and the net work done on it must also be zero by the work-kinetic 
energy theorem. Thus, the applied force here must be compensating another force (e.g., 
friction) for the net rate to be zero. 


46. Recognizing that the force in the cable must equal the total weight (since there is no 
acceleration), we employ Eq. 7-47: 


P = Fvcos @ = mg f 


where we have used the fact that 9@=0° (both the force of the cable and the elevator’s 
motion are upward). Thus, 
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210m 


P=(3.0x10° kg)(9.8 ms ( 20 
23s 


)- 2-710" W. 


47. (a) Equation 7-8 yields 


W= F,Ax + Fy Ay + F,Az 
= (2.00 N)(7.5 m — 0.50 m) + (4.00 N)(12.0 m — 0.75 m) + (6.00 N)(7.2m — 0.20 m) 
=101J ~ 1.0x 107 J. 


(b) Dividing this result by 12 s (see Eq. 7-42) yields P = 8.4 W. 
48. (a) Since the force exerted by the spring on the mass is zero when the mass passes 


through the equilibrium position of the spring, the rate at which the spring is doing work 
on the mass at this instant is also zero. 


(b) The rate is given by P=F'- =—Fy, where the minus sign corresponds to the fact 
that F and 7 are anti-parallel to each other. The magnitude of the force is given by 


F = kx = (500 N/m)(0.10 m) = 50 N, 


while v is obtained from conservation of energy for the spring-mass system: 
| eee eee eae ee 2 1 2 
E=K+U=10J= me a ee = pe kg)v Hee N/m)(0.10 m) 


which gives v = 7.1 m/s. Thus, 
P=—Fv=—(50 N)(7.1 m/s)=-3.5 x 10° W. 


49. THINK We have a loaded elevator moving upward at a constant speed. The forces 
involved are: gravitational force on the elevator, gravitational force on the counterweight, 
and the force by the motor via cable. 


EXPRESS The total work is the sum of the work done by gravity on the elevator, the 
work done by gravity on the counterweight, and the work done by the motor on the 
system: 

W=W,+W._+W,,. 


Since the elevator moves at constant velocity, its kinetic energy does not change and 
according to the work-kinetic energy theorem the total work done is zero, Le., 
W=AK=0. 


ANALYZE The elevator moves upward through 54 m, so the work done by gravity on it 
is 
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W, =—m,gd =—(1200 kg)(9.80 m/s*)(54 m)=—6.35 x 10° J. 


The counterweight moves downward the same distance, so the work done by gravity on it 
is 


W, =m,gd =(950 kg)(9.80 m/s’ )(54 m) =5.03x10° J. 
Since W= 0, the work done by the motor on the system is 
W. =-W,—-W, =6.35x10° J — 5.03x10° J = 1.32x10° J. 


This work is done in a time interval of At=3.0 min=180 s, so the power supplied by 
the motor to lift the elevator is 
We T3210 I 
At 180s 


=7.4 x 10° W. 


LEARN In general, the work done by the motor is W,, =(m,—m,)gd. So when the 


counterweight mass balances the total mass, m, =m,, no work is required by the motor. 
50. (a) Using Eq. 7-48 and Eq. 3-23, we obtain 

P=F-¥=(4.0N)(—2.0 m/s)+(9.0 N)(4.0 m/s) = 28 W. 
(b) We again use Eq. 7-48 and Eq. 3-23, but with a one-component velocity: v = Vj. 


P=F.¥ >-12W=(-2.0N). 
which yields v = 6 m/s. 


51. (a) The object’s displacement is 


d=d,—d, =(-8.00 m)i+(6.00 m)j+(2.00 m)k. 
Thus, Eq. 7-8 gives 

W =F -d =(3.00 N)(-8.00 m) +(7.00 N)(6.00 m)+(7.00 N)(2.00 m) =32.0 J. 
(b) The average power is given by Eq. 7-42: 


a a ore oo W. 
t 4.00 


(c) The distance from the coordinate origin to the initial position is 
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d, =,|(3.00 m)? +(—2.00 m)? + (5.00 my? =6.16 m, 


and the magnitude of the distance from the coordinate origin to the final position is 


d, = (5.00 m)* +(4.00 m)* +(7.00 m)* =9.49 m. 
Their scalar (dot) product is 
d,-d, =(3.00 m)(—5.00 m)+(-2.00 m)(4.00 m)+(5.00 m)(7.00 m) =12.0 m’. 


Thus, the angle between the two vectors is 


d,-d 
g=cos'| _—+ moos <8 |-78.2° 
dd, (6.16)(9.49) 


52. According to the problem statement, the power of the car is 


dw iad c " dv 
P=—=—| —mv |=mv—=constant. 
dt adt\2 dt 


The condition implies dt = mvdv/ P_,, which can be integrated to give 


 mvd : 
[ ae=f me rae 


0 


where v, is the speed of the car at t=7. On the other hand, the total distance traveled 
can be written as 

mv; 

ie 


vy mvdy 
(oe 


= [vat = = oie vdv= 


0 


By squaring the expression for Z and substituting the expression for T, we obtain 
37 2? 3 
pa|™@) = 8P{ mv; | _ 8PT 
a) oe 9m\ 2P 9m 


PT? = =m: = constant. 


which implies that 


Differentiating the above equation gives dPT’ +3PT°dT =0, or dT = -=aP. 
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53. (a) Noting that the x component of the third force is F’3, = (4.00 N)cos(60°), we apply 
Eq. 7-8 to the problem: 


W = [5.00 N — 1.00 N + (4.00 N)cos 60°](0.20 m) = 1.20 J. 
(b) Equation 7-10 (along with Eq. 7-1) then yields v=.J/2W/m = 1.10 m/s. 


54. From Eq. 7-32, we see that the “area” in the graph is equivalent to the work done. We 
find the area in terms of rectangular [length x width] and triangular [+ base x height] 


areas and use the work-kinetic energy theorem appropriately. The initial point is taken to 
be x = 0, where vo = 4.0 m/s. 


(a) With K, =4mv; =16 J, we have 


L 


K,—Ky =Woerey +Wreren +; 


<x<l 1<x<2 2<x<3 — =Ai0') 
so that K3 (the kinetic energy when x = 3.0 m) is found to equal 12 J. 


(b) With SI units understood, we write W, 


the work-kinetic energy theorem: 


as F. Ax =(—4.0 N)(x, —3.0 m) and apply 


<X<X 


K, 7 K, =a Wyovex 
f Nf 
K,, -12=(-4)(x, -3.0) 


so that the requirement K,, =8.0 J leads to x, =4.0m. 


(c) As long as the work is positive, the kinetic energy grows. The graph shows this 
situation to hold until x = 1.0 m. At that location, the kinetic energy is 


K, = Ko +Woepq =16J+2.0F =18 J. 


K<x<l 


55. THINK A horse is doing work to pull a cart at a constant speed. We’d like to know 
the work done during a time interval and the corresponding average power. 


EXPRESS The horse pulls with a force F . As the cart moves through a displacement d, 
the work done by F is W =F: d=Fdcos ¢, where ¢is the angle between F and d. 


ANALYZE (a) In 10 min the cart moves a distance 


=v = [oo ze 


[ 5280 ft/mi 
h 


- (10 min) = 5280 ft 
60 min/h 


so that Eq. 7-7 yields 
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W = Fdcos ¢ =(40 Ib)(5280 ft) cos 30° =1.8x10° ft-lb. 


(b) The average power is given by Eq. 7-42. With At=10 min =600s, we obtain 


_W _1.8x10° ft-lb 


== = 305 ft-Ib/s, 
At 600 s 


which (using the conversion factor 1 hp =550 ft-lb/s found on the inside back cover) 
converts to Payg = 0.55 hp. 


LEARN The average power can also be calculate by using Eq. 7-48: P 


avg 
5280 ft/mi 
3600 s/h 


=Fvcos@¢. 


Converting the speed to v = (6.0 i = 8.8 ft/s, we get 


P., =F vcos¢=(40 1b)(8.8 ft/s)cos30° =305 ft-lb =0.55 hp 


avg 

which agrees with that found in (b). 

56. The acceleration is constant, so we may use the equations in Table 2-1. We choose 
the direction of motion as +x and note that the displacement is the same as the distance 
traveled, in this problem. We designate the force (assumed singular) along the x direction 


acting on the m = 2.0 kg object as F. 


(a) With vo = 0, Eq. 2-11 leads to a = v/t. And Eq. 2-17 gives Av = vt. Newton’s 
second law yields the force F = ma. Equation 7-8, then, gives the work: 


W=FAx=m| ~ aa = niy 
by 2 


as we expect from the work-kinetic energy theorem. With v = 10 m/s, this yields 
W =1.0x10° J. 


(b) Instantaneous power is defined in Eq. 7-48. With t = 3.0 s, we find 
Vv 
P=Fv=m{ 2)v=67 W. 


(c) The velocity at t'=1.5s is v’=at'=5.0 m/s. Thus, P’ = Fv’ =33 W. 
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57. (a) To hold the crate at equilibrium in the final situation, F must have the same 
magnitude as the horizontal component of the rope’s tension T sin 0, where @ is the 
angle between the rope (in the final position) and vertical: 


6=sin! eld ae 


But the vertical component of the tension supports against the weight: 7 cos 0=mg. 


Thus, the tension is 
T = (230 kg)(9.80 m/s*)/cos 19.5° = 2391 N 


and F = (2391 N) sin 19.5°=797N. 


An alternative approach based on drawing a vector triangle (of forces) in the final 
situation provides a quick solution. 


(b) Since there is no change in kinetic energy, the net work on it is zero. 


(c) The work done by gravity is W, =F, -d =-—mgh, where h = L(1 — cos @) is the 


vertical component of the displacement. With L = 12.0 m, we obtain W, = —1547 J, which 
should be rounded to three significant figures: —1.55 kJ. 


(d) The tension vector is everywhere perpendicular to the direction of motion, so its work 
is zero (since cos 90° = 0). 


(e) The implication of the previous three parts is that the work due to F is —W, (so the 
net work turns out to be zero). Thus, Wr = —W, = 1.55 kJ. 


(f) Since F does not have constant magnitude, we cannot expect Eq. 7-8 to apply. 


58. (a) The force of the worker on the crate is constant, so the work it does is given by 
W,.=F -d = Fdcos¢, where F is the force, d is the displacement of the crate, and ¢ is 
the angle between the force and the displacement. Here F = 210 N, d= 3.0 m, and ¢= 
20°. Thus, 

Wr = (210 N) (3.0 m) cos 20° = 590 J. 


(b) The force of gravity is downward, perpendicular to the displacement of the crate. The 
angle between this force and the displacement is 90° and cos 90° = 0, so the work done 


by the force of gravity is zero. 


(c) The normal force of the floor on the crate is also perpendicular to the displacement, so 
the work done by this force is also zero. 


(d) These are the only forces acting on the crate, so the total work done on it is 590 J. 
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59. The work done by the applied force F is given by W= F -d =F dcos@. From the 
figure, we see that W=25 Jwhen ¢=Oand d=5.0 cm. This yields the magnitude of 
F: 


(a) For 6 =64°, we have W = F.dcos¢ =(5.0x107N)(0.050 m) cos 64° =11 J. 
(b) For 6 =147°, we have W = F.dcos¢ =(5.0x10° N)(0.050 m) cos 147° =—21 J. 


60. (a) In the work-kinetic energy theorem, we include both the work due to an applied 
force W, and work done by gravity Wz in order to find the latter quantity. 


AK =W,+W, => 30J=(100 N)(1.8 m)cos 180°+W, 
leading to W, =2.1x10° J. 


(b) The value of W, obtained in part (a) still applies since the weight and the path of the 
child remain the same, so AK = W, =2. 1x10? J. 


61. One approach is to assume a “path” from 7, to 7, and do the line-integral accordingly. 
Another approach is to simply use Eq. 7-36, which we demonstrate: 


Wa [Rave | Ray=[ ener], 


with SI units understood. Thus, we obtain W= 12 J- 18 J=— 6]. 


62. (a) The compression of the spring is d = 0.12 m. The work done by the force of 
gravity (acting on the block) is, by Eq. 7-12, 


W, = mgd = (0.25 kg) @8 m/s’ (ne m) = 0.29 J. 
(b) The work done by the spring is, by Eq. 7-26, 


W, = =F ka --5 (250 N/m) (0.12 m) =-18 J. 


(c) The speed v; of the block just before it hits the spring is found from the work-kinetic 
energy theorem (Eq. 7-15): 


24 


1 
AK =0—— my; =W+W, 


= (aw, +W,) _ (22 Te lB I) apae tee, 
m 0.25 kg 


(d) If we instead had v/ = 7m/s, we reverse the above steps and solve for d’. Recalling 


which yields 


the theorem used in part (c), we have 
1 12 ’ , ’ 1 12 
om = W/+W, =mgd ae 


which (choosing the positive root) leads to 


q'= mg +.{m>g* +mkv!? 


k 


which yields d’ = 0.23 m. In order to obtain this result, we have used more digits in our 
intermediate results than are shown above (so v, = V¥12.048 m/s =3.471 m/s and vi = 
6.942 m/s). 


63. THINK A crate is being pushed up a frictionless inclined plane. The forces involved 
are: gravitational force on the crate, normal force on the crate, and the force applied by 
the worker. 


EXPRESS The work done by a force F’ on an object as it moves through a displacement 
dis W=F-d = Fdcos@, where ¢is the angle between F and d. 


ANALYZE (a) The applied force is parallel to the inclined plane. Thus, using Eq. 7-6, 
the work done on the crate by the worker’s applied force is 


W. = Fdcos0°=(209 N)(1.50 m) +314 J. 


(b) Using Eq. 7-12, we find the work done by the gravitational force to be 


W, =F ,dcos(90°+25°)=mgdcos115° 
= (25.0kg)(9.8 m/s”)(1.50 m)cos115° 
w—155 J, 


(c) The angle between the normal force and the direction of motion remains 90° at all 
times, so the work it does is zero: 
W,, = F,dcos90° =0. 
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(d) The total work done on the crate is the sum of all three works: 


W =W,+W, +W, =314 J+(-155 J) +0 J=158 J. 


LEARN By work-kinetic energy theorem, if the crate is initially at rest (K, =0), then its 
kinetic energy after having moved 1.50 m up the incline would be K, =W =158 J, and 
the speed of the crate at that instant is 


v= J2K,/m =,/2(158 J)/25.0kg =3.56 m/s. 


64. (a) The force F of the incline is a combination of normal and friction force, which is 
serving to “cancel” the tendency of the box to fall downward (due to its 19.6 N weight). 
Thus, F = mg upward. In this part of the problem, the angle ¢ between the belt and F 
is 80°. From Eq. 7-47, we have 


P= Fv cos¢= (19.6 N)(0.50 m/s) cos 80° = 1.7 W. 


(b) Now the angle between the belt and F’ is 90°, so that P = 0. 
(c) In this part, the angle between the belt and F is 100°, so that 
P= (19.6 N)(0.50 m/s) cos 100° = —1.7 W. 


65. There is no acceleration, so the lifting force is equal to the weight of the object. We 
note that the person’s pull F' is equal (in magnitude) to the tension in the cord. 


(a) As indicated in the hint, tension contributes twice to the lifting of the canister: 27 = 


mg. Since IF =T, we find F| =98N. 


(b) To rise 0.020 m, two segments of the cord (see Fig. 7-47) must shorten by that 
amount. Thus, the amount of string pulled down at the left end (this is the magnitude of 


d , the downward displacement of the hand) is d= 0.040 m. 
(c) Since (at the left end) both F and d are downward, then Eq. 7-7 leads to 


W =F -d =(98N)(0.040 m) =3.9 J. 


(d) Since the force of gravity F,, (with magnitude mg) is opposite to the displacement 


d, = 0.020 m (up) of the canister, Eq. 7-7 leads to 
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W =F. -d, =— (196 N)(0.020 m) =-3.9 J. 


This is consistent with Eq. 7-15 since there is no change in kinetic energy. 


66. After converting the speed: v=120 km/h =33.33 m/s, we find 


K= my = +(1200kg)(33.33 m/s) =6.67x10° J. 


67. THINK In this problem we have packages hung from the spring. The extent of 
stretching can be determined from Hooke’s law. 
EXPRESS According to Hooke’s law, the spring force is given by 

F =—-k(x—x,)=—kAx, 


where Ax is the displacement from the equilibrium position. Thus, the first two situations 
in Fig. 7-48 can be written as 

—110N=-k(40 mm—-x,) 

—240 N=-k(60 mm—x,) 


The two equations allow us to solve for 4, the spring constant, as well as x,, the relaxed 
position when no mass is hung. 


ANALYZE (a) The two equations can be added to give 


240 N-110 N = k(60 mm—40 mm) 
which yields k = 6.5 N/mm. Substituting the result into the first equation, we find 


_110N_ 110 N 


X, =40 mm———— =40 mm—-———— = 23 mm. 
k 6.5 N/mm 


(b) Using the results from part (a) to analyze that last picture, we find the weight to be 
W =k30mm-—x,)=(6.5 N/mm)(30 mm—23 mm) =45 N. 


LEARN An alternative method to calculate W in the third picture is to note that since the 
Ax 


Ax’ 


amount of stretching is proportional to the weight hung, we have Applying 


fo 


this relation to the second and the third pictures, the weight W is 
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yas W, -( eae Le mit | 240) =45N, 
Ax, 60 mm—23 mm 


in agreement with the result shown in (b). 


68. Using Eq. 7-7, we have W = Fd cos ¢=1504 J. Then, by the work-kinetic energy 


theorem, we find the kinetic energy Ky= Kj + W=0 + 1504 J. The answer is therefore 
L5kw.. 


69. The total weight is (100)(660 N) = 6.60 x 10° N, and the words “raises ... at constant 
speed” imply zero acceleration, so the lift-force is equal to the total weight. Thus 


P= Fy = (6.60 x 10°)(150 m/60.0 s) = 1.65 x 10° W. 
70. With SI units understood, Eq. 7-8 leads to W = (4.0)(3.0) — c(2.0) = 12 — 2c. 
(a) If W=0, then c=6.0N. 
(b) If W=17J, then c=-2.5N. 
(c) If W= -18 J, thenc =15N. 
71. Using Eq. 7-8, we find 
W =F -d =(F cos i+F sinO })-(xi+ yj) = Fxcos 0+ Fysin@ 


where x = 2.0 m, y =-4.0 m, F = 10 N, and 9@=150°. Thus, we obtain W = —37 J. Note 
that the given mass value (2.0 kg) is not used in the computation. 


72. (a) Eq. 7-10 (along with Eq. 7-1 and Eq. 7-7) leads to 


v= (2 z F cos@)'” = (cos0)'”, 


m 
where we have substituted F = 2.0 N, m= 4.0 kg, and d= 1.0 m. 
(b) With v; = 1, those same steps lead to v-= (1 + cos0)!”, 
(c) Replacing Owith 180° — @, and still using v; = 1, we find 


vp= [1 + cos(180°— 6)]!? =(1 — cosa)". 
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(d) The graphs are shown on the right. Note 
that as @ is increased in parts (a) and (b) the 
force provides less and less of a positive 
acceleration, whereas in part (c) the force 
provides less and less of a deceleration (as its 0 
value increases). The highest curve (which 
slowly decreases from 1.4 to 1) is the curve for 
part (b); the other decreasing curve (starting at 
1 and ending at 0) is for part (a). The rising 
curve is for part (c); it is equal to 1 where 0= 
90°: 


73. (a) The plot of the function (with SI units understood) is shown below. 


10 


T T T T T T T T T tT Xx 
0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 1.2 14 16 18 2 


Estimating the area under the curve allows for a range of answers. Estimates from 11 J to 
14 J are typical. 


(b) Evaluating the work analytically (using Eq. 7-32), we have 


2 
W = [,10e?ax = 20072} =12.6 3 #13 J. 


0 
74. (a) Using Eq. 7-8 and SI units, we find 

W =F -d =(2i-4})-(8i+c}) =16—4c 
which, if equal zero, implies c = 16/4=4 m. 
(b) If W> 0 then 16 > 4c, which implies c <4 m. 
(c) If W<0 then 16 < 4c, which implies c > 4 m. 


75. THINK Power must be supplied in order to lift the elevator with load upward at a 
constant speed. 
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EXPRESS For the elevator-load system to move upward at a constant speed (zero 
acceleration), the applied force F must exactly balance the gravitational force on the 
system, Le., P= F, =(my.y + Moag)8- The power required can then be calculated using 


Eq. 17-48: P=Fv. 


elev 


ANALYZE With m 
power to be 


=4500kg , m,,, =1800kg and v=3.80m/s, we find the 


elev 


P=FV=(Mye, thea ZV = (4500 kg +1800 kg)(9.8 m/s”)(3.80 m/s) =235 kW. 


elev 


LEARN The power required is proportional to the speed at which the system moves; the 
greater the speed, the greater the power that must be supplied. 


76. (a) The component of the force of gravity exerted on the ice block (of mass m) along 
the incline is mg sin 0, where 0= sin!) 15 gives the angle of inclination for the 
inclined plane. Since the ice block slides down with uniform velocity, the worker must 
exert a force F “uphill” with a magnitude equal to mg sin 0. Consequently, 


0.91m 


F =mgsin@ = (45 kg)(9.8 m/s”) aoe 
1.5m 


J-2:70 N. 


(b) Since the “downhill” displacement is opposite to F , the work done by the worker is 
Ww =-@7x enh. m) =—4.0x107J. 


(c) Since the displacement has a vertically downward component of magnitude 0.91 m (in 
the same direction as the force of gravity), we find the work done by gravity to be 


W, =(45 kg) @8 m/s’ ho m) = 4.0 107J. 


(d) Since Fy is perpendicular to the direction of motion of the block, and cos90° = 0, 
work done by the normal force is W3 = 0 by Eq. 7-7. 


(e) The resultant force F’,, is zero since there is no acceleration. Thus, its work is zero, as 
can be checked by adding the above results Wi+W,+W, =0. 


77. (a) To estimate the area under the curve between x = 1 m and x = 3 m (which should 
yield the value for the work done), one can try “counting squares” (or half-squares or 
thirds of squares) between the curve and the axis. Estimates between 5 J and 8 J are 
typical for this (crude) procedure. 
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(b) Equation 7-32 gives 


a a, Os 


where a =—9 N-m’ is given in the problem statement. 


78. (a) Using Eq. 7-32, the work becomes W = sx —  x° (SL units understood). The plot 


is shown below: 


(b) We see from the graph that its peak value occurs at x = 3.00 m. This can be verified 
by taking the derivative of W and setting equal to zero, or simply by noting that this is 
where the force vanishes. 


(c) The maximum value is W= 3 (3.00) — (3.00)' = 13.50 J. 


(d) We see from the graph (or from our analytic expression) that W= 0 at x = 4.50 m. 


(e) The case is at rest when v=0. Since W=AK =mv’ /2, the condition implies W =0. 
This happens at x = 4.50 m. 


79. THINK A box sliding in the +x-direction is slowed down by a steady wind in the —x- 
direction. The problem involves graphical analysis. 


EXPRESS Fig. 7-51 represents x(t), the position of the lunch box as a function of time. 
It is convenient to fit the curve to a concave-downward parabola: 


1 1 
t)=—7(10-1t) =t-—r’. 
x(t) Te ) 7 


By taking one and two derivatives, we find the velocity and acceleration to be 


dx t i 1 . 2 
t)=—=1-— (inm/s), a=—~=-—=-—0.2 (inm/s’). 
v(t) a a ), a ; ( ) 
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The equations imply that the initial speed of the box is v,=v(0)=1.0m/s, and the 
constant force by the wind is 


F =ma=(2.0kg)(—0.2 m/s*) =—0.40N. 
The corresponding work is given by (SI units understood) 
W(t) =F -x(t) =—0.04¢(10—2). 
The initial kinetic energy of the lunch box is 


K. = Sv} =+(2.0 kg)(1.0 m/s) =1.0J. 


L 


With AK = K,-K,=W, the kinetic energy at a later time is given by (in SI units) 
K(t)=K,+W =1-0.044(10—2) 
ANALYZE (a) When t = 1.0 s, the above expression gives 
K(1s) =1-—0.04(1) (10-1) =1—0.36 =0.64 =0.6 J 
where the second significant figure is not to be taken too seriously. 
(b) At t= 5.0 s, the above method gives K(5.0s) =1—0.04(5)(.0—5) =1-1=0. 
(c) The work done by the force from the wind from ¢ = 1.0 s to t= 5.0 s is 
W =K(5.0)—K(1.0s) =0—-0.6 =—-0.6 J. 


LEARN The result in (c) can also be obtained by evaluating W(t) =—0.042(10—1) 
directly at t= 5.0 s and t= 1.0, and subtracting: 


W(5)—W (1) =—0.04(5)(10—5) -[-0.04(1)(10—-1)] =—-1-(-0.36) =-0.64~—0.6 J. 


Note that at t = 5.0 s, K = 0, the box comes to a stop and then reverses its direction 
subsequently (with x decreasing). 


80. The problem indicates that SI units are understood, so the result (of Eq. 7-23) is in 
joules. Done numerically, using features available on many modern calculators, the 
result is roughly 0.47 J. For the interested student it might be worthwhile to quote the 
“exact” answer (in terms of the “error function”): 
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1.2 
J sO dx = %/2n [erf(6y2 /5) — erf(3-/2 /20)] . 


81. (a) The work done by the spring force is W, =14k(x? —x;). By energy conservation, 


when the block is at x= 0, the energy stored in the spring is completed converted to the 
kinetic energy of the block: W, = K =14 mv’. Solving for v, we obtain 


k fee N'™ (0.300 m)=3.35 m/s. 


Le x2) =1 mv > v= = 
2 canoer 4.00 kg 


L m L 
(b) The work done by the spring is 


W, = shai = 5 (500 N/m)(0.300 m)* = 22.5 J. 


(c) The instantaneous power due to the spring can be written as 


P=Fv=(kx) E(e -x’) 
m 


At the release point x;, the power is zero. 
(d) Similarly, at x = 0, we also have P= 0. 


(e) The position where the power is maximum can be found by differentiating P with 
respect to x, setting dP/dx = 0: 


dP _ k? (x7 — 2x7) _¢ 


dx k(x? —x’) 
m 


=0.212 m. 


x, _ (0.300 m) 


which gives x =—= 


2 OB 


82. (a) Applying Newton’s second law to the x (directed uphill) and y (normal to the 
inclined plane) axes, we obtain 
F—mgsin@ =ma 
F., —mg cos = 0. 


The second equation allows us to solve for the angle the inclined plane makes with the 
horizontal: 


@=cos | Hii) = cos” ee =< |=70.0° 
ne (4.00 kg)(9.8 m/s?) 
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From the equation for the x-axis, we find the acceleration of the block to be 


F 50 N 
a=—-—gsind = 


—(9.8 m/s”) sin 70.0° = 3.29 m/s* 
m 4.00 kg 


Using the kinematic equation v’ =v, + 2ad, the speed of the block when d= 3.00 m is 


v= 2ad =,|2(3.29 m/s?)(3.00 m) = 4.44 m/s 


83. (a) The work done by the spring force (with spring constant 4 =18 N/cem =1800 N/m) 


1S 


W. = skal x)= ke} = (1800 N/m)(7.60x 10m)? = —5.20x107J 


(b) For x', =2x,, the work done by the spring force is W!= —Zkx =p k(x ae so the 
additional work done is 


AW =W!-W, =-Sk(2x,)* -(-343 )--3.0) = 3W, =3(-5.20x10°J) =—0.156 J 


84. (a) The displacement of the object is 
Af =F, -—F = (-4.101+3.30j+5.40 k) —(2.70i —2.90j+5.50 k) = (-6.80i + 6.20j—0.10k) 
The work done by F =(2.001+9.00j+5.30K)N is (in SI units) 


W = F-AF =(2.001+9.00j+5.30 k)-(—6.80i + 6.20j—0.10 k) =41.7J 


(b) The average power due to the force during the time interval is 


pu aad 


=—= =19.8 W 
At 2.10s 


(c) The magnitudes of the position vectors are (in SI units) 


r =|7 |= (2.70)? + (—2.90)? +(5.50)” =6.78 


Bale = (4.10)? + (3.30) +(5.40)? =7.54 


and their dot product is 
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7 -F, =(2.701—2.90}+5.50 k)-(—4.10i +3.30}+5.40 k) 
= (2.70)(—4.10) + (—2.90)(3.30) + (5.50)(5.40) = 9.06 


Using 7-7, =7,7, cos@,, the angle between 7, and 7, is 


B= og | 2 ea! ae ae =79,.8° 
ag (6.78)(7.54) 


85. The work done by the force is (in SI units) 
W =F -d =(-5.00i+5.00j+ 4.00 k)-(2.00i +2.00j+7.00 k) =28 J 


By energy conservation, W = AK = 4m(v;—v;). Thus, the final speed of the particle is 


oe iF ges ARO wiley Se a 
m 2.00 kg 


Chapter 8 


1. THINK A compressed spring stores potential energy. This exercise explores the 
relationship between the energy stored and the spring constant. 


EXPRESS The potential energy stored by the spring is given by U=kx?/2, where k is 
the spring constant and x is the displacement of the end of the spring from its position 
when the spring is in equilibrium. Thus, the spring constant is k =2U/x’. 


ANALYZE Substituting U=25J and x=7.5m=0.075 cm _ into the above 
expression, we find the spring constant to be 


_2U 2253) 


—= > =8.9x10° N/m. 
x’ (0.075 m) 


LEARN The spring constant & has units N/m. The quantity provides a measure of 
stiffness of the spring, for a given x, the greater the value of k, the greater the potential 
energy U. 


2. We use Eq. 7-12 for Wz and Eq. 8-9 for U. 


(a) The displacement between the initial point and A is horizontal, so ¢ = 90.0° and 
W, =0(since cos 90.0° = 0). 


(b) The displacement between the initial point and B has a vertical component of h/2 
downward (same direction as F, ), So we obtain 


W, =F, -d= =mgh = = (825 kg)(9.80 m/s?)(42.0 m) =1.70x10° J. 


(c) The displacement between the initial point and C has a vertical component of h 
downward (same direction as_ F’, ), so we obtain 


W, =F, -d=mgh =(825 kg)(9.80 m/s*)(42.0 m) =3.40x10° J. 
(d) With the reference position at C, we obtain 


U, =mgh = 5 (825 kg)(9.80 m/s”)(42.0 m) =1.70x10° J. 
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(e) Similarly, we find 
U, =mgh=(825 kg)(9.80 m/s*)(42.0 m) =3.40x10° J. 


(f) All the answers are proportional to the mass of the object. If the mass is doubled, all 
answers are doubled. 


3. (a) Noting that the vertical displacement is 10.0 m — 1.50 m = 8.50 m downward (same 
direction as F , )> Eq. 7-12 yields 


W, =mgd cos $ = (2.00 kg)(9.80 m/s*)(8.50 m) cos 0° = 167 J. 


(b) One approach (which is fairly trivial) is to use Eq. 8-1, but we feel it is instructive to 
instead calculate this as AU where U = mgy (with upward understood to be the +y 
direction). The result is 


AU =mg(y, —y,) = (2.00 kg)(9.80 m/s?)(1.50 m—10.0 m) =-167 J. 


(c) In part (b) we used the fact that U; = mgy; =196 J. 
(d) In part (b), we also used the fact Ur= mgyyr= 29 J. 


(ec) The computation of W, does not use the new information (that U = 100 J at the 
ground), so we again obtain W, = 167 J. 


(f) As a result of Eq. 8-1, we must again find AU = —W, = —167 J. 
(g) With this new information (that Up = 100 J where y = 0) we have 
U; = mgy; + Up = 296 J. 
(h) With this new information (that Up = 100 J where y = 0) we have 
Ur= mgyr+ Up = 129 J. 
We can check part (f) by subtracting the new U; from this result. 
4. (a) The only force that does work on the ball is the force of gravity; the force of the rod 
is perpendicular to the path of the ball and so does no work. In going from its initial 


position to the lowest point on its path, the ball moves vertically through a distance equal 
to the length Z of the rod, so the work done by the force of gravity is 


W = meL = (0.341 kg)(9.80 m/s”)(0.452 m) =1.51J. 
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(b) In going from its initial position to the highest point on its path, the ball moves 
vertically through a distance equal to L, but this time the displacement is upward, 
opposite the direction of the force of gravity. The work done by the force of gravity is 


W =-meL =—(0.341 kg)(9.80 m/s”)(0.452 m) =—1.51J. 


(c) The final position of the ball is at the same height as its initial position. The 
displacement is horizontal, perpendicular to the force of gravity. The force of gravity 
does no work during this displacement. 


(d) The force of gravity is conservative. The change in the gravitational potential energy 
of the ball-Earth system is the negative of the work done by gravity: 


AU =—megL =—(0.341 kg)(9.80 m/s”)(0.452 m) =—1.51 J 
as the ball goes to the lowest point. 
(e) Continuing this line of reasoning, we find 
AU =+mgL = (0.341 kg)(9.80 m/s’ )(0.452 m) =1.51 J 
as it goes to the highest point. 


(f) Continuing this line of reasoning, we have AU = 0 as it goes to the point at the same 
height. 


(g) The change in the gravitational potential energy depends only on the initial and final 
positions of the ball, not on its speed anywhere. The change in the potential energy is the 
same since the initial and final positions are the same. 


5. THINK As the ice flake slides down the frictionless bowl, its potential energy changes 
due to the work done by the gravitational force. 


EXPRESS The force of gravity is constant, so the work it does is given by W=F-d, 


where F is the force and d_ is the displacement. The force is vertically downward and 
has magnitude mg, where m is the mass of the flake, so this reduces to W = mgh, where h 
is the height from which the flake falls. The force of gravity is conservative, so the 
change in gravitational potential energy of the flake-Earth system is the negative of the 
work done: AU =—W. 


ANALYZE (a) The ice flake falls a distance h=r=22.0 cm=0.22 m. Therefore, the 
work done by gravity is 


W = mgr =(2.00x 10° kg)(9.8 m/s)(22.0x 10° m) = 4.31x 10°. 
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(b) The change in gravitational potential energy is AU=—-W=- 4.31 x 10° J. 


(c) The potential energy when the flake is at the top is greater than when it is at the 
bottom by |AU]. If U=0 at the bottom, then U=+ 4.31 x 10° J at the top. 


(d) If U=0 at the top, then U=— 4.31 x 10° J at the bottom. 


(e) All the answers are proportional to the mass of the flake. If the mass is doubled, all 
answers are doubled. 


LEARN While the potential energy depends on the reference point (location where 
U=0), the change in potential energy, AU, does not. In both (c) and (d), we find 
AU =-4.31x10° J. 


6. We use Eq. 7-12 for W, and Eq. 8-9 for U. 


(a) The displacement between the initial point and Q has a vertical component of h — R 
downward (same direction as F, ), so (with A = 5R) we obtain 


W, =F, -d =4mgR =4(3.20x10* kg)(9.80 m/s’)(0.12 m) =0.15 J. 


(b) The displacement between the initial point and the top of the loop has a vertical 
component of 4 —2R downward (same direction as F, ), so (with A = 5R) we obtain 


Wo= F, -d =3mgR =3(3.20x10~ kg)(9.80 m/s”)(0.12 m)=0.11 J. 
(c) With y=h=5R, at P we find 
U =5mgR =5(3.20x107 kg)(9.80 m/s’ )(0.12 m) =0.19 J. 
(d) With y = R, at O we have 
U =mgR = (3.20107 kg)(9.80 m/s’)(0.12 m) = 0.038 J. 
(e) With y = 2R, at the top of the loop, we find 
U =2mgR = 2(3.20x107 kg)(9.80 m/s’ )(0.12 m) = 0.075 J. 


(f) The new information (v, #0) is not involved in any of the preceding computations; 
the above results are unchanged. 


7. The main challenge for students in this type of problem seems to be working out the 
trigonometry in order to obtain the height of the ball (relative to the low point of the 
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swing) h = —L cos @(for angle @ measured from vertical as shown in Fig. 8-34). Once 
this relation (which we will not derive here since we have found this to be most easily 
illustrated at the blackboard) is established, then the principal results of this problem 
follow from Eq. 7-12 (for Wz) and Eq. 8-9 (for U ). 


(a) The vertical component of the displacement vector is downward with magnitude h, so 
we obtain 


W, =e -d=mgh = mgL(1—cos 0) 
= (5.00 kg)(9.80 m/s”)(2.00 m)(1—cos 30°) =13.1 J. 


(b) From Eq. 8-1, we have AU=—W, =-—mgL(1 — cos 8) =-13.1 J. 
(c) With y =h, Eq. 8-9 yields U= mgL(1 — cos @) = 13.1 J. 


(d) As the angle increases, we intuitively see that the height / increases (and, less 

obviously, from the mathematics, we see that cos @ decreases so that 1 — cos @ increases), 

so the answers to parts (a) and (c) increase, and the absolute value of the answer to part (b) 
also increases. 


8. (a) The force of gravity is constant, so the work it does is given by W= F'-d, where 


F is the force and d is the displacement. The force is vertically downward and has 
magnitude mg, where m is the mass of the snowball. The expression for the work reduces 
to W= mgh, where h is the height through which the snowball drops. Thus 


W =mgh =(1.50 kg)(9.80 m/s?)(12.5 m) =184 J. 


(b) The force of gravity is conservative, so the change in the potential energy of the 
snowball-Earth system is the negative of the work it does: AU = —W =-184 J. 


(c) The potential energy when it reaches the ground is less than the potential energy when 
it is fired by |AU|, so U=—184 J when the snowball hits the ground. 


9. We use Eq. 8-17, representing the conservation of mechanical energy (which neglects 
friction and other dissipative effects). 


(a) In Problem 9-2, we found Uy = mgh (with the reference position at C). Referring 
again to Fig. 8-29, we see that this is the same as Uo, which implies that K4 = Ko and thus 
that 

V4=Vo= 17.0 m/s. 


(b) In the solution to Problem 9-2, we also found U,=mgh/2. In this case, we have 
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K,+U,=K,+U, 
lo Das 
Pas +mgh eae +mg 


which leads to 


v, =? + gh =/(17.0 m/s) + (9.80 m/s”)(42.0 m) = 26.5 m/s. 
(c) Similarly, v,. =v? +2¢h =,/(17.0 m/s)? + 2(9.80 m/s”)(42.0 m) =33.4 m/s. 


(d) To find the “final” height, we set Ky= 0. In this case, we have 
K,+U,=K,+U, 


1 
xm +mgh=0+mgh, 


: (17.0 m/s)’ 


which yields h, =h+—* =42.0 m+ ~=56.7 m. 
2g 2(9.80 m/s*) 


(e) It is evident that the above results do not depend on mass. Thus, a different mass for 
the coaster must lead to the same results. 


10. We use Eq. 8-17, representing the conservation of mechanical energy (which neglects 
friction and other dissipative effects). 


(a) In the solution to Problem 9-3 (to which this problem refers), we found U; = mgy; = 
196 Jand Uy =mgyy = 29.0 J (assuming the reference position is at the ground). Since 
K;=0 in this case, we have 

0+196 J=K,+29.0J 


[2K 
which gives K,=167J and thus leads to v=,/—* = es =12.9 m/s. 
m : g 


(b) If we proceed algebraically through the calculation in part (a), we find Ky= — AU = 
mgh where h = y;— yrand is positive-valued. Thus, 


y= alse RO 
m 


as we might also have derived from the equations of Table 2-1 (particularly Eq. 2-16). 
The fact that the answer is independent of mass means that the answer to part (b) is 
identical to that of part (a), that is, v=12.9 m/s. 
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(c) IfK, #0, then we find Ky= mgh + K; (where K; is necessarily positive-valued). This 


represents a larger value for Ky than in the previous parts, and thus leads to a larger value 
for v. 


11. THINK As the ice flake slides down the frictionless bowl, its potential energy 
decreases (discussed in Problem 8-5). By conservation of mechanical energy, its kinetic 
energy must increase. 


EXPRESS If K; is the kinetic energy of the flake at the edge of the bowl, K; is its kinetic 
energy at the bottom, U; is the gravitational potential energy of the flake-Earth system 
with the flake at the top, and Uyis the gravitational potential energy with it at the bottom, 
then 

K,+U,=K,+U,. 


Taking the potential energy to be zero at the bottom of the bowl, then the potential energy 
at the top is U; = mgr where r = 0.220 m is the radius of the bowl and m is the mass of the 
flake. K; = 0 since the flake starts from rest. Since the problem asks for the speed at the 


bottom, we write K,= mv’ /2. 


ANALYZE (a) Energy conservation leads to 
1 2 
K,+U,=K,+U, > ay +0=0+megr. 


The speed is v=,/2gr =2.08 m/s. 


(b) Since the expression for speed is v=./2gr, which does not contain the mass of the 
flake, the speed would be the same, 2.08 m/s, regardless of the mass of the flake. 


(c) The final kinetic energy is given by K,=K,+U,—U,. If K; is greater than before, 
then Ky will also be greater. This means the final speed of the flake is greater. 


LEARN The mechanical energy conservation principle can also be expressed as 
AE vecn =AK +AU =0, which implies AK =—AU, i.e., the increase in kinetic energy 


mech 


is equal to the negative of the change in potential energy. 


12. We use Eq. 8-18, representing the conservation of mechanical energy. We choose the 
reference position for computing U to be at the ground below the cliff; it is also regarded 
as the “final” position in our calculations. 


(a) Using Eq. 8-9, the initial potential energy is given by U; = mgh where h = 12.5 m and 
m=1.50 kg. Thus, we have 
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Ke, =K,+U, 


ee +mgh = oo, +0 
2 2 


which leads to the speed of the snowball at the instant before striking the ground: 


2 
y= 2 em +mgh Zv + 2gh 
m 


where v; = 14.0 m/s is the magnitude of its initial velocity (not just one component of it). 
Thus we find v = 21.0 m/s. 


(b) As noted above, v; is the magnitude of its initial velocity and not just one component 
of it; therefore, there is no dependence on launch angle. The answer is again 21.0 m/s. 


(c) It is evident that the result for v in part (a) does not depend on mass. Thus, changing 
the mass of the snowball does not change the result for v. 


13. THINK As the marble moves vertically upward, its gravitational potential energy 
increases. This energy comes from the release of elastic potential energy stored in the 
spring. 


EXPRESS We take the reference point for gravitational potential energy to be at the 
position of the marble when the spring is compressed. The gravitational potential energy 
when the marble is at the top of its motion is U, =mgh. On the other had, the energy 
stored in the spring is U, =kx’/2. Applying mechanical energy conservation principle 
allows us to solve the problem. 


ANALYZE (a) The height of the highest point is h = 20 m. With initial gravitational 
potential energy set to zero, we find 


AU, =mgh = (5.010 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(20 m) = 0.98 J. 


(b) Since the kinetic energy is zero at the release point and at the highest point, then 
conservation of mechanical energy implies AU, + AU, = 0, where AU, is the change in 
the spring's elastic potential energy. Therefore, AU, = —AU, = —0.98 J. 


(c) We take the spring potential energy to be zero when the spring is relaxed. Then, our 
result in the previous part implies that its initial potential energy is U; = 0.98 J. This must 


be 14kx’, where k is the spring constant and x is the initial compression. Consequently, 


2, (0.985 


5f = ———_ = 3.110” N/m =3.1 N/em. 
x (0.080 m) 
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LEARN In general, the marble has both kinetic and potential energies: 


1 1 

—kx? =—mv +m 

5) 5) &Y 

kx? 


2mg- 


At the maximum height y,,.=h, v=0 and mgh=kx’/2,or h= 


14. We use Eq. 8-18, representing the conservation of mechanical energy (which neglects 
friction and other dissipative effects). 


(a) The change in potential energy is AU = mgL as it goes to the highest point. Thus, we 
have 
AK+AU =0 


Kip — Ky t+ mgL =0 


top 


which, upon requiring Kiop = 0, gives Ko = mgL and thus leads to 


Vy = =e =,/2gL =./2.80 m/s”)(0.452 m) =2.98 m/s. 


(b) We also found in Problem 9-4 that the potential energy change is AU = —mgL in going 
from the initial point to the lowest point (the bottom). Thus, 


AK +AU =0 


Kottom ~ Kp —mgL = 0 


bottom 


which, with Ko = mgL, leads to Kpottom = 2mgL. Therefore, 


Visi =e oe = ./4gL =./4(9.80 m/s*)(0.452 m) = 4.21 m/s. 


(c) Since there is no change in height (going from initial point to the rightmost point), 
then AU = 0, which implies AK = 0. Consequently, the speed is the same as what it was 
initially, 


Lae ght 


=v, =2.98 m/s. 
(d) It is evident from the above manipulations that the results do not depend on mass. 
Thus, a different mass for the ball must lead to the same results. 


15. THINK The truck with failed brakes is moving up an escape ramp. In order for it to 
come to a complete stop, all of its kinetic energy must be converted into gravitational 
potential energy. 
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EXPRESS We ignore any work done by friction. In SI units, the initial speed of the truck 
just before entering the escape ramp is v; = 130(1000/3600) = 36.1 m/s. When the truck 
comes to a stop, its kinetic and potential energies are Ky = 0 and Uy = mgh. We apply 
mechanical energy conservation to solve the problem. 


ANALYZE (a) Energy conservation implies K,+U,=K,+U,. With U; = 0, and 
K,= sme, we obtain 


2 2 
iy 0 Oemok => pets SON 6 St 
2 2g 2(9.8 m/s*) 


If Z is the minimum length of the ramp, then Zsin@O=h, or L sin 15° = 66.5 m so that 
L=(66.5 m)/sinl15°=257 m. That is, the ramp must be about 2.6x 10° m long if 
friction is negligible. 

¥ 
sind 2 gsind 
the truck. Thus, the answer remains the same if the mass is reduced. 


(b) The minimum length is L= 


which does not depend on the mass of 


(c) If the speed is decreased, then / and L both decrease (note that / is proportional to the 
square of the speed and that L is proportional to h). 


LEARN The greater the speed of the truck, the longer the ramp required. This length can 
be shortened considerably if the friction between the tires and the ramp surface is 
factored in. 

16. We place the reference position for evaluating gravitational potential energy at the 
relaxed position of the spring. We use x for the spring's compression, measured positively 


downward (so x > 0 means it is compressed). 


(a) With x = 0.190 m, Eq. 7-26 gives 
W. aati =-7.22J~-7.2J 


for the work done by the spring force. Using Newton's third law, we see that the work 
done on the spring is 7.2 J. 


(b) As noted above, W, =—7.2 J. 


(c) Energy conservation leads to 


1 
K,+U,=K,+U, = 0+mgh, = ket — mex 
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which (with m = 0.70 kg) yields ho = 0.86 m. 


(d) With a new value for the height h} =2h, =1.72 m, we solve for a new value of x 
using the quadratic formula (taking its positive root so that x > 0). 


mg +4/ b.G- 2mgkh, 
k 


1 
mgh, = mimgx + kx a 


which yields x = 0.26 m. 


17. (a) At O the block (which is in circular motion at that point) experiences a centripetal 
acceleration v’/R leftward. We find v’ from energy conservation: 


Kp,+U,=KgtU 5 

0+mgh= my" +mgR 
Using the fact that h = 5R, we find mv’ = 8mgR. Thus, the horizontal component of the 
net force on the block at Q is 

F = mv'1R = 8mg=8(0.032 kg)(9.8 m/s”)= 2.5 N. 
The direction is to the left (in the same direction as a ). 
(b) The downward component of the net force on the block at QO is the downward force of 
gravity 
F = mg =(0.032 kg)(9.8 m/s”)= 0.31 N. 

(c) To barely make the top of the loop, the centripetal force there must equal the force of 


gravity: 


2 
mv 


t 
R 


=mg => mv-=mgR. 


This requires a different value of / than what was used above. 
K,+U,=K,+U, 


0+mgh= my + mgh, 
mgh = $(mgk) +mg(2R) 


Consequently, A = 2.5R = (2.5)(0.12 m) = 0.30 m. 
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(d) The normal force Fy, for speeds v, greater than ./gR (which are the only 
possibilities for nonzero Fy — see the solution in the previous part), obeys 


from Newton's second law. Since v’ is related to / by energy conservation 


t 


K,+U,=K,+U, = gh= sv) +2gR 


then the normal force, as a function for h (so long as h = 2.5R — see the solution in the 
previous part), becomes 


2mgh 
Py = a —5mg. 


Thus, the graph for h > 2.5R = 0.30 m consists of a straight line of positive slope 2mg/R 
(which can be set to some convenient values for graphing purposes). Note that for h < 
2.5R, the normal force is zero. 


Fy 


0.5 


18. We use Eq. 8-18, representing the conservation of mechanical energy. The reference 
position for computing U is the lowest point of the swing; it is also regarded as the 
“final” position in our calculations. 


(a) The potential energy is U = mgL(1 — cos @) at the position shown in Fig. 8-34 (which 
we consider to be the initial position). Thus, we have 


K,+U, =K,+U, 


1 
0+mgL(1—cos@) = 5m +0 


which leads to 


ve joe SOs) = soem SO0RD), 
m 
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Plugging in Z = 2.00 m and @= 30.0° we find v = 2.29 m/s. 


(b) It is evident that the result for v does not depend on mass. Thus, a different mass for 
the ball must not change the result. 


19. We convert to SI units and choose upward as the +y direction. Also, the relaxed 
position of the top end of the spring is the origin, so the initial compression of the spring 
(defining an equilibrium situation between the spring force and the force of gravity) is yo 
= —0.100 m and the additional compression brings it to the position y; = —0.400 m. 


(a) When the stone is in the equilibrium (a = 0) position, Newton's second law becomes 


fy 


=ma 
PF. 


spring 


~k(—0.100) — (8.00) (9.8) = 0 


—mg=0 


where Hooke's law (Eq. 7-21) has been used. This leads to a spring constant equal to 
k=784 N/m. 


(b) With the additional compression (and release) the acceleration is no longer zero, and 
the stone will start moving upward, turning some of its elastic potential energy (stored in 
the spring) into kinetic energy. The amount of elastic potential energy at the moment of 
release is, using Eq. 8-11, 


U= sh = 5(784 N/m)(—0.400)” =62.7 J. 


(c) Its maximum height y2 is beyond the point that the stone separates from the spring 
(entering free-fall motion). As usual, it is characterized by having (momentarily) zero 
speed. If we choose the y; position as the reference position in computing the 
gravitational potential energy, then 

K,+U,=K,+U, 


0+ hy} =0+mgh 


where = yz — y; is the height above the release point. Thus, mgh (the gravitational 
potential energy) is seen to be equal to the previous answer, 62.7 J, and we proceed with 
the solution in the next part. 


(d) We find h=ky; /2mg = 0.800 m, or 80.0 cm. 


20. (a) We take the reference point for gravitational energy to be at the lowest point of the 
swing. Let @ be the angle measured from vertical. Then the height y of the pendulum 
“bob” (the object at the end of the pendulum, which in this problem is the stone) is given 
by L(1 —cos@) =y. Hence, the gravitational potential energy is 


Joi 


mgy = mgL(1 —cos@). 


When @= 0° (the string at its lowest point) we are told that its speed is 8.0 m/s; its kinetic 
energy there is therefore 64 J (using Eq. 7-1). At @= 60° its mechanical energy is 


1 
Emech = 5 mv + mgL(1—cos@). 


Energy conservation (since there is no friction) requires that this be equal to 64 J. 
Solving for the speed, we find v = 5.0 m/s. 


(b) We now set the above expression again equal to 64 J (with @ being the unknown) but 
with zero speed (which gives the condition for the maximum point, or “turning point” 
that it reaches). This leads to @nax = 79°. 


(c) As observed in our solution to part (a), the total mechanical energy is 64 J. 


21. We use Eq. 8-18, representing the conservation of mechanical energy (which neglects 
friction and other dissipative effects). The reference position for computing U (and height 
h) is the lowest point of the swing; it is also regarded as the “final” position in our 
calculations. 


(a) Careful examination of the figure leads to the trigonometric relation h = L — L cos 0 
when the angle is measured from vertical as shown. Thus, the gravitational potential 
energy is U = mgL(1 — cos &) at the position shown in Fig. 8-34 (the initial position). 
Thus, we have 

K,+U,=K,+U, 


1 1 
xm +mgL 1D-cosa,G 7m +0 


which leads to 


v= =F my; +mgL(1~60s6,) =,/vo + 2eL(1—cosQ) 
m 


= |(8.00 m/s)? +2(9.80 m/s?)(1.25 m)(1—cos 40°) =8.35 mis. 


(b) We look for the initial speed required to barely reach the horizontal position — 
described by v, = 0 and 8= 90° (or = —90°, if one prefers, but since cos(—@) = cos @, the 
sign of the angle is not a concern). 

K,+U0,=4,+U, 


1 
x +mgL 1D. cos, G0+mgr 


Vy) =./2gL cos A =4{2(9.80 m/s’ )(1.25 m)cos 40° = 4.33 m/s. 


which yields 
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(c) For the cord to remain straight, then the centripetal force (at the top) must be (at least) 
equal to gravitational force: 


N 


V; 


r 


=mg => mv? =mgL 


where we recognize that r = L. We plug this into the expression for the kinetic energy (at 
the top, where 0= 180°). 
K,+U,=K,+U, 


i 1 
57% +mgL cosa, xm +melD-cosi80°( 


mv +mgL lb. cos, J $(mgL.) +mg(2L) 


which leads to 


VW= Jgl3+2cos 0,) = (9.80 m/s’ )(1.25 m)(3 +2cos 40°) = 7.45 m/s. 


(d) The more initial potential energy there is, the less initial kinetic energy there needs to 
be, in order to reach the positions described in parts (b) and (c). Increasing @ amounts to 


increasing Up, so we see that a greater value of & leads to smaller results for vo in parts (b) 
and (c). 


22. From Chapter 4, we know the height / of the skier's jump can be found from 
v, =0=V » ~2gh where vo y = vo sin 28° is the upward component of the skier's “launch 


velocity.” To find vo we use energy conservation. 


(a) The skier starts at rest y = 20 m above the point of “launch” so energy conservation 
leads to 


1 
mgy = 5m =>v=,2gy =20 m/s 
which becomes the initial speed vo for the launch. Hence, the above equation relating h to 
vo yields 
h= Dsn2¥9 cai Ev ee 
& 


(b) We see that all reference to mass cancels from the above computations, so a new 
value for the mass will yield the same result as before. 


23. (a) As the string reaches its lowest point, its original potential energy U = mgL 
(measured relative to the lowest point) is converted into kinetic energy. Thus, 


a0 


1 
mgL = mv" =>v=,2eb . 


With L = 1.20 mwe obtain v=,/2gL =./2(9.80 m/s’)(1.20 m) =4.85 m/s. 


(b) In this case, the total mechanical energy is shared between kinetic tmv; and 


potential mgy,. We note that y, = 27 where r = L — d = 0.450 m. Energy conservation 
leads to 


1 
mgL = rues +mgy, 


which yields v, = Pet -220G 2.42 m/s. 


24. We denote m as the mass of the block, / = 0.40 m as the height from which it dropped 
(measured from the relaxed position of the spring), and x as the compression of the spring 
(measured downward so that it yields a positive value). Our reference point for the 
gravitational potential energy is the initial position of the block. The block drops a total 
distance h + x, and the final gravitational potential energy is —mg(h + x). The spring 


potential energy is 44x” in the final situation, and the kinetic energy is zero both at the 
beginning and end. Since energy is conserved 


a mas 


0 = -mg(h +x) + ke? 


which is a second degree equation in x. Using the quadratic formula, its solution is 
mg + 2mghk 
meen 


Now mg = 19.6 N, A = 0.40 m, and & =1960 N/m, and we choose the positive root so 


that x > 0. 
19.64 19.6 +210. 6iotpooQ nie 


1960 


25. Since time does not directly enter into the energy formulations, we return to Chapter 
4 (or Table 2-1 in Chapter 2) to find the change of height during this ¢ = 6.0 s flight. 


2 


1 
Ay = Voyt— 5 at 


This leads to Ay =—32 m. Therefore AU =mgAy =—318 J=—3.2x10° J. 
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26. (a) With energy in joules and length in meters, we have 


au -ubQubg-Za -12@. 


Therefore, with U (0) = 27 J, we obtain U(x) (written simply as U) by integrating and 
rearranging: 
U =27+12x—-3x? . 


(b) We can maximize the above function by working through the dU/dx =0 condition, 
or we can treat this as a force equilibrium situation — which is the approach we show. 


F=0= 6x,,-12=0 


Thus, Xeq = 2.0 m, and the above expression for the potential energy becomes U = 39 J. 


(c) Using the quadratic formula or using the polynomial solver on an appropriate 
calculator, we find the negative value of x for which U=0 to be x =—1.6 m. 


(d) Similarly, we find the positive value of x for which U = 0 to be x = 5.6 m. 
27. (a) To find out whether or not the vine breaks, it is sufficient to examine it at the 
moment Tarzan swings through the lowest point, which is when the vine — if it didn't 


break — would have the greatest tension. Choosing upward positive, Newton's second 


law leads to 
2 


T-—mg =m— 
r 


where r = 18.0 m and m=W/g=688/98=702 kg. We find the v’ from energy 
conservation (where the reference position for the potential energy is at the lowest point). 


mgh = sy" =p" = Deh 
where / = 3.20 m. Combining these results, we have 


en eae fa 
r r 


which yields 933 N. Thus, the vine does not break. 


(b) Rounding to an appropriate number of significant figures, we see the maximum 
tension is roughly 9.3 x 10° N. 
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28. From the slope of the graph, we find the spring constant 


k= ee 0.10 N/cm=10N/m. 
Ax 


(a) Equating the potential energy of the compressed spring to the kinetic energy of the 
cork at the moment of release, we have 


digg Say svax|£ 
2 2 m 
which yields v = 2.8 m/s for m = 0.0038 kg and x = 0.055 m. 


(b) The new scenario involves some potential energy at the moment of release. With d = 
0.015 m, energy conservation becomes 


1 1 1 k 
lo? =< mv? +—kd? ov =| @ -a@? 
2 yy 5 i 7 e 


which yields v = 2.7 m/s. 


29. THINK As the block slides down the inclined plane, it compresses the spring, then 
stops momentarily before sliding back up again. 


EXPRESS We refer to its starting point as A, the point where it first comes into contact 
with the spring as B, and the point where the spring is compressed by x, =0.055 m as 
C (see the figure below). Point C is our reference point for computing gravitational 
potential energy. Elastic potential energy (of the spring) is zero when the spring is 
relaxed. 


Information given in the second sentence allows us to compute the spring constant. From 
Hooke's law, we find 


Ff _ 270N 


= = 1.35x 10? N/m. 
x 0.02 m 
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The distance between points A and B is /, and we note that the total sliding distance 
1, +X) is related to the initial height hy of the block (measured relative to C) by 


h, 
0 +X 


sind= 


, where the incline angle @is 30°. 


ANALYZE (a) Mechanical energy conservation leads to 


K,+U,=K,.+U, => 0+mgh, = he 


which yields 
_ kx, — (1.35x10* N/m)(0.055 m)’ 


h 
“mg 2(12kg)(9.8 m/s’) 


=0.174 m. 


Therefore, the total distance traveled by the block before coming to a stop is 


Ay _ 9.174 _ 9 345 mw 0.35 mr. 


1, +x, =——4— 
°° sin30° — sin30° 


(b) From this result, we find /, =x, =0.347 m—0.055 m=0.292 m, which means 
that the block has descended a vertical distance 


| Ay |=h, —h, =1, sin @ = (0.292 m)sin30° = 0.146 m 


in sliding from point A to point B. Thus, using Eq. 8-18, we have 


1 1 
0+mgh,=—mv,+mgh, => —mv,=meg|Ay| 
A 2 B B 2 B 


which yields v, =./2g|Ay| =/2(9.8 m/s)(0.146 m) =1.69 m/s 1.7 m/s. 


LEARN Energy is conserved in the process. The total energy of the block at position B is 
E, = mvj +mgh, = 52 kg)(1.69 m/s)” +(12 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(0.028 m) =20.4 J, 


which is equal to the elastic potential energy in the spring: 


shal =5(1.35x10' N/m)(0.055 m)’ =20.4 J. 


Boi 


30. We take the original height of the box to be the y = 0 reference level and observe that, 
in general, the height of the box (when the box has moved a distance d downhill) is 
y =-—d sin 40°. 


(a) Using the conservation of energy, we have 
1 2 Lo 
K,+U, SN ly MY Los ie ; 


Therefore, with d= 0.10 m, we obtain v = 0.81 m/s. 


(b) We look for a value of d # 0 such that K =0. 
K,+U, =K+U = 0+0=0+mgy + kd”. 


Thus, we obtain mgd sin40° = +kd’ and find d= 0.21 m. 


(c) The uphill force is caused by the spring (Hooke's law) and has magnitude kd = 25.2 N. 
The downhill force is the component of gravity mgsin40°= 12.6 N. Thus, the net force 


on the box is (25.2 — 12.6) N = 12.6 N uphill, with 

a = F/m =(12.6 N)/(2.0 kg) = 6.3 m/s’. 
(d) The acceleration is up the incline. 
31. The reference point for the gravitational potential energy U, (and height /) is at the 
block when the spring is maximally compressed. When the block is moving to its highest 
point, it is first accelerated by the spring; later, it separates from the spring and finally 
reaches a point where its speed vy is (momentarily) zero. The x axis is along the incline, 


pointing uphill (so xo for the initial compression is negative-valued); its origin is at the 
relaxed position of the spring. We use SI units, so A = 1960 N/m and x9 = —0.200 m. 


(a) The elastic potential energy is 44x) = 39.2 J. 


(b) Since initially U, = 0, the change in U, is the same as its final value mgh where m = 
2.00 kg. That this must equal the result in part (a) is made clear in the steps shown in the 
next part. Thus, AU, = Ug = 39.2 J. 

(c) The principle of mechanical energy conservation leads to 


K,+U,=K,+U, 


0+ kx = 0-+mgh 
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which yields h = 2.00 m. The problem asks for the distance along the incline, so we have 
d = h/sin 30° = 4.00 m. 


32. The work required is the change in the gravitational potential energy as a result of the 
chain being pulled onto the table. Dividing the hanging chain into a large number of 
infinitesimal segments, each of length dy, we note that the mass of a segment is (m/L) dy 
and the change in potential energy of a segment when it is a distance |y| below the table 
top is 

dU = (m/L)g\y| dy = (m/L)gy dy 


since y is negative-valued (we have +y upward and the origin is at the tabletop). The total 
potential energy change is 


mg 1 mg 5 
AU =-— dy =——(L/4)° =meL/32. 
Ly =5 "2 L4) mgL/ 


The work required to pull the chain onto the table is therefore 

W = AU = mgL/32 = (0.012 kg)(9.8 m/s”)(0.28 m)/32 = 0.0010 J. 
33. All heights / are measured from the lower end of the incline (which is our reference 
position for computing gravitational potential energy mgh). Our x axis is along the incline, 
with +x being uphill (so spring compression corresponds to x > 0) and its origin being at 


the relaxed end of the spring. The height that corresponds to the canister's initial position 
(with spring compressed amount x = 0.200 m) is given by A, =(D+x)sin@, where 


0=37°. 


(a) Energy conservation leads to 
Dy, se Ae as 
K,+U,=K,+U, => Oe ne = ude +mgDsin@ 


which yields, using the data m = 2.00 kg and k = 170 N/m, 


v, =/2gxsin +h? /m =2.40m/s. 
(b) In this case, energy conservation leads to 
K,+U,=K,+U, 


: 1 1 
O+mg(D + x)sin8 + kx” =5m +0 


which yields v, =./2g(D+x)sin0+kx*/m=4.19 m/s. 
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34, Let F y be the normal force of the ice on him and m is his mass. The net inward force 
is mg cos 0— Fy and, according to Newton's second law, this must be equal to mv’/R, 
where v is the speed of the boy. At the point where the boy leaves the ice Fy = 0, so g cos 
0='/R. We wish to find his speed. If the gravitational potential energy is taken to be 
zero when he is at the top of the ice mound, then his potential energy at the time shown is 


U=-mgR(1 — cos @). 


He starts from rest and his kinetic energy at the time shown is }mv*. Thus conservation 
of energy gives 
0=4mv* —mgR(1-cos8), 


or v = 2gR(1 — cos 0). We substitute this expression into the equation developed from 
the second law to obtain g cos 0 = 2g(1 — cos @). This gives cos 0 = 2/3. The height of 
the boy above the bottom of the mound is 


h=Reos0==R==(13.8 m)=9.20 m. 


35. (a) The (final) elastic potential energy is 


U= > ke’ = 5 (431 N/m)(0.210 m)? = 9.50 J. 


NR 


Ultimately this must come from the original (gravitational) energy in the system mgy 
(where we are measuring y from the lowest “elevation” reached by the block, so 


y =(d + x)sin(30°). 
Thus, 
me(d + x)sin(30°) = 9.50 J => d=0.396m. 


(b) The block is still accelerating (due to the component of gravity along the incline, 
mgsin(30°)) for a few moments after coming into contact with the spring (which exerts 
the Hooke’s law force kx), until the Hooke’s law force is strong enough to cause the 
block to begin decelerating. This point is reached when 


kx = mg sin30° 


which leads to x = 0.0364 m = 3.64 cm; this is long before the block finally stops (36.0 
cm before it stops). 


36. The distance the marble travels is determined by its initial speed (and the methods of 
Chapter 4), and the initial speed is determined (using energy conservation) by the original 
compression of the spring. We denote / as the height of the table, and x as the horizontal 
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distance to the point where the marble lands. Then x = vy t and h=4 gr" (since the 
vertical component of the marble's “launch velocity” is zero). From these we find 
x=v, /2h/g. We note from this that the distance to the landing point is directly 
proportional to the initial speed. We denote vo; be the initial speed of the first shot and D; 
= (2.20 — 0.27) m = 1.93 m be the horizontal distance to its landing point; similarly, voz is 
the initial speed of the second shot and D = 2.20 m is the horizontal distance to its 
landing spot. Then 


a D 
= aS Yor = Vor 
Y D, D, 


When the spring is compressed an amount /, the elastic potential energy is +k¢?. When 


the marble leaves the spring its kinetic energy is +mv;. Mechanical energy is conserved: 
imv, =41k’, and we see that the initial speed of the marble is directly proportional to 
the original compression of the spring. If ¢ is the compression for the first shot and 7 > 
is the compression for the second, then v,, by @. Relating this to the previous 
result, we obtain 

t= = = 


1 


(2 m 


(1.10 cm) =1.25 cm. 
1.93 m 


37. Consider a differential element of length dx at a distance x from one end (the end that 
remains stuck) of the cord. As the cord turns vertical, its change in potential energy is 
given by 

dU =—(Adx) gx 


where A=m/h is the mass/unit length and the negative sign indicates that the potential 


energy decreases. Integrating over the entire length, we obtain the total change in the 
potential energy: 


h wey) 2 | 
AU=(aU=-|, AONE Ae Sieh: 
With m= 15 gandh=25 cm, we have AU=-0.018 J. 


38. In this problem, the mechanical energy (the sum of K and U) remains constant as the 
particle moves. 


(a) Since mechanical energy is conserved, U,+K, =U,+K,, the kinetic energy of the 
particle in region A (3.00 m< x <4.00 m) is 


K,=U,-U,+K, =12.0 J-9.00 J+4.00 J=7.00J. 


With K,=mv‘,/2, the speed of the particle at x =3.5 m(within region A) is 
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V,= [one = ee) = 8.37 m/s. 
m 0.200 kg 


(b) At x=6.5m, U=0 and K=U,+K, =12.0J+4.00 J=16.0J by mechanical 
energy conservation. Therefore, the speed at this point is 


v= Pe - fae Dy 1 bale 


m 0.200 kg 
(c) At the turning point, the speed of the particle is zero. Let (8.0 m, 24.00 J) 
the position of the right turning point be x,. From the figure 
shown on the right, we find x, to be 
(xp. 16.00 J) 
16.00J-—0O 24.00 J—16.00 J 
= ——_ — >} x, =7.67 m. 
Xp —7.00 m 8.00 m—x, 
(7.0 m, 0 J) 


(d) Let the position of the left turning point bex,. From the — (1.0m, 20.00 J) 


figure shown, we find x, to be 
(xy, 16.00 J) 
16.00 J—20.00J 9.00 J—16.00 J 
$2 => x, =1.73 m. 
x, —1.00 m 3.00 m- x, 
(3.0 m, 9.00 J) 


39. From the figure, we see that at x = 4.5 m, the potential energy is U; = 15 J. If the 
speed is v= 7.0 m/s, then the kinetic energy is 


K,=mv7/2 = (0.90 kg)(7.0 m/s)*/2 = 22 J. 
The total energy is E; = U + Ki = (15 + 22) J =37 J. 


(a) At x = 1.0 m, the potential energy is U2 = 35 J. By energy conservation, we have K7= 
2.0 J > 0. This means that the particle can reach there with a corresponding speed 


v= aS ee) = 2.1 m/s. 
Va 090 ke 


(b) The force acting on the particle is related to the potential energy by the negative of the 
slope: 
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p AU 
Ax 
From the figure we have F’. ee eee) =+10N. 
2m-4m 


(c) Since the magnitude F. > 0, the force points in the +x direction. 


(d) At x = 7.0 m, the potential energy is U3= 45 J, which exceeds the initial total energy 
E. Thus, the particle can never reach there. At the turning point, the kinetic energy is 
zero. Between x = 5 and 6 m, the potential energy is given by 


U(x)=15+30(%-5), 5S<x<6. 
Thus, the turning point is found by solving 37 =15+30(x—5), which yields x = 5.7 m. 
(e) At x = 5.0 m, the force acting on the particle is 


— AU (45-15)J_ 
2 Ax (6-5) m 
The magnitude is | F. |= 30N. 


—30N. 


(f) The fact that F. <0 indicated that the force points in the —x direction. 


40. (a) The force at the equilibrium position 7 = req 1s 


dr |r =T Ts te 


which leads to the result 
hq = eure 112 ak 


(b) This defines a minimum in the potential energy curve (as can be verified either by a 
graph or by taking another derivative and verifying that it is concave upward at this 
point), which means that for values of 7 slightly smaller than 7., the slope of the curve is 
negative (so the force is positive, repulsive). 


(c) And for values of r slightly larger than 7., the slope of the curve must be positive (so 
the force is negative, attractive). 


41. (a) The energy atx =5.0misE=K+U=2.0J—-5.7J=-3.7]J. 
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(b) A plot of the potential energy curve (SI units understood) and the energy E (the 
horizontal line) is shown for 0 <x < 10 m. 


5 4 7 at 10 


(c) The problem asks for a graphical determination of the turning points, which are the 
points on the curve corresponding to the total energy computed in part (a). The result for 
the smallest turning point (determined, to be honest, by more careful means) is x = 1.3 m. 


(d) And the result for the largest turning point is x = 9.1 m. 


(e) Since K = E — U, then maximizing K involves finding the minimum of U. A graphical 
determination suggests that this occurs at x = 4.0 m, which plugs into the expression 

B= U2 3,7 =(4re") to give K=2.16J = 2.2 J. Alternatively, one can measure 
from the graph from the minimum of the U curve up to the level representing the total 
energy E and thereby obtain an estimate of K at that point. 


(f) As mentioned in the previous part, the minimum of the U curve occurs at x = 4.0 m. 


(g) The force (understood to be in newtons) follows from the potential energy, using Eq. 
8-20 (and Appendix E if students are unfamiliar with such derivatives). 


pao b..Q: 


(h) This revisits the considerations of parts (d) and (e) (since we are returning to the 
minimum of U(x)) — but now with the advantage of having the analytic result of part (g). 
We see that the location that produces F = 0 is exactly x = 4.0 m. 


42. Since the velocity is constant, @=0 and the horizontal component of the worker's 
push F cos 8 (where @= 32°) must equal the friction force magnitude f, = 44% Fy. Also, the 
vertical forces must cancel, implying 


W, 


applied 


= (8.0N)(0.70m) = 5.6 J 


which is solved to find F = 71 N. 
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(a) The work done on the block by the worker is, using Eq. 7-7, 
w= Facoso-D n@&> m@ps32°= 56x 10°F. 
(b) Since f, = 44, (mg + F sin 0), we find AE,, = f,d =(60N)(9.2m) =5.6x107 J. 


43. (a) Using Eq. 7-8, we have W. 


app 


ied = (8-0 N)(0.70 m) = 5.6 J. 


(b) Using Eq. 8-31, the thermal energy generated is AE,, = f,d =(5.0 N)(0.70 m) =3.5 J. 


44. (a) The work is W = Fd = (35.0 N)(3.00 m) = 105 J. 


(b) The total amount of energy that has gone to thermal forms is (see Eq. 8-31 and Eq. 
6-2) 
AE wn = 4 mgd = (0.600)(4.00 kg)(9.80 m/s*)(3.00 m) = 70.6 J. 


If 40.0 J has gone to the block then (70.6 — 40.0) J = 30.6 J has gone to the floor. 


(c) Much of the work (105 J) has been “wasted” due to the 70.6 J of thermal energy 
generated, but there still remains (105 — 70.6 ) J = 34.4 J that has gone into increasing the 
kinetic energy of the block. (It has not gone into increasing the potential energy of the 
block because the floor is presumed to be horizontal.) 


45. THINK Work is done against friction while pulling a block along the floor at a 
constant speed. 


EXPRESS Place the x-axis along the path of the block and the y-axis normal to the floor. 
The free-body diagram is shown below. The x and the y component of Newton's second 
law are 

x: Fcos 0-f =0 

y: Fyt+F sin 0-mg=0, 


where m is the mass of the block, F is the force exerted by the rope, fis the magnitude of 
the kinetic friction force, and @is the angle between that force and the horizontal. 


F sin@ = 
Fy F 

Z 6 
Fcos@ 


mg 
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The work done on the block by the force in the rope is W=Fdcos@. Similarly, the 
increase in thermal energy of the block-floor system due to the frictional force is given by 
Eq. 8-29, AE,, = fd. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the work done on the block by the 


rope’s force to be 
W = Fd cos @ =(7.68 N)(4.06m) cos15.0° = 30.1 J. 


(b) The increase in thermal energy is AE,, = fd =(7.42N)(4.06m) = 30.1 J. 


(c) We can use Newton's second law of motion to obtain the frictional and normal forces, 
then use 4% = f/Fy to obtain the coefficient of friction. The x-component of Newton’s law 
gives 

f=F cos 0= (7.68 N)cos15.0° = 7.42 N. 
Similarly, the y-component yields 


Fy=mg—F sin 0= (3.57 kg)(9.8 m/s’) — (7.68 N) sin15.0°= 33.0N. 


Thus, the coefficient of kinetic friction is 


=0.225. 
N 


LEARN In this problem, the block moves at a constant speed so that AK =0, i.e., no 
change in kinetic energy. The work done by the external force is converted into thermal 
energy of the system, W=AE,,. 


46. We work this using English units (with g = 32 ft/s), but for consistency we convert 
the weight to pounds 


mg = (9.0) 0z 210 = 0.56lb 
160z 


which implies m= 0.018 lb-s’/ft (which can be phrased as 0.018 slug as explained in 
Appendix D). And we convert the initial speed to feet-per-second 


v, =(81.8mi/h) pon Pa ft/s 


or a more “direct” conversion from Appendix D can be used. Equation 8-30 provides 
AE wn =—AE mec for the energy “lost” in the sense of this problem. Thus, 
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AE,, = 5m; —v.)+mg(y, —y,)= 5 (0.018)120" —110°)+0=20 ft-lb. 


47. We use SI units so m = 0.075 kg. Equation 8-33 provides AF, = —AEmec for the 
energy “lost” in the sense of this problem. Thus, 


1 
AE, = ym —vi)+mg(y;-Y,) 


= 5 (0.075 kg)[(12 m/s)? — (10.5 m/s)?]+ (0.075 kg)(9.8 m/s?)(1.1 m—2.1 m) 
=0.53 J. 


48. We use Eq. 8-31 to obtain AE, = f,d =(10N)(5.0m) =50 J, and Eq. 7-8 to get 


W = Fd =(2.0N)(5.0m) =10 J. 
Similarly, Eq. 8-31 gives 
W=AK+AU+AE,, 
10=35+AU +50 


which yields AU = —75 J. By Eq. 8-1, then, the work done by gravity is W=—-AU=75 J. 


49. THINK As the bear slides down the tree, its gravitational potential energy is 
converted into both kinetic energy and thermal energy. 


EXPRESS We take the initial gravitational potential energy to be U; = mgL, where L is 
the length of the tree, and final gravitational potential energy at the bottom to be U;= 0. 
To solve this problem, we note that the changes in the mechanical and thermal energies 
must sum to zero. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, the change in gravitational potential energy 
is 


AU =U,-U, =—mgL = -(25 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(12 m) =—2.9x10° J. 
(b) The final speed is _v, =5.6 m/s. Therefore, the kinetic energy is 


1 1 
K,= aad = 325 kg)(5.6 m/s)” =3.9x10° J. 


(c) The change in thermal energy is AFi, = /L, where fis the magnitude of the average 
frictional force; therefore, from AZ, +AK +AU =0, we find fto be 


AK+AU __ 3.9x10° J=2.9x10° J 
ve 12m 


f= =2.1x107 N. 
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LEARN In this problem, no external work is done to the bear. Therefore, 


W =AE,, + AE 


mech 


=AE,, +AK +AU =0, 


which implies AK =—AU—AE,, =—AU— fL. Thus, AE,, = fL can be interpreted as 
the additional change (decrease) in kinetic energy due to frictional force. 


50. Equation 8-33 provides AF, = —AEimec for the energy “lost” in the sense of this 
problem. Thus, 


1 
AE, = zm —v;)+mg(y, —y,) 

= 5 (60 kg)[(24 m/s)” —(22 m/s)” ]+ (60 kg)(9.8 m/s” )(14 m) 
=1.1x10* J. 


That the angle of 25° is nowhere used in this calculation is indicative of the fact that 
energy is a scalar quantity. 


51. (a) The initial potential energy is 
U, =mey; = (520 kg) @.8m/s’ | (300 m) = 1.53X10° J 
where +y is upward and y = 0 at the bottom (so that Ur= 0). 
(b) Since fe = 4% Fy = Le mg cos we haveAE,, = f,d =u,mgdcos@ from Eq. 8-31. 


Now, the hillside surface (of length d = 500 m) is treated as an hypotenuse of a 3-4-5 
triangle, so cos 9= x/d where x = 400 m. Therefore, 


AE, = pymed — = u,mgx = (0.25) (520) (9.8)(400) = 51x 10° J. 
(c) Using Eq. 8-31 (with W = 0) we find 
K,=K,+U,—U,—AEy =0+(1.53x10° J)—0—(5.1x10° J)=1.02x10° J. 
(d) From K, =mv*/2, we obtain v = 63 m/s. 


52. (a) An appropriate picture (once friction is included) for this problem is Figure 8-3 in 
the textbook. We apply Eq. 8-31, AEin =f, d, and relate initial kinetic energy K; to the 
"resting" potential energy U,-: 


1 
Ki+U, =fid+K-+U, => 20.03+0=fid+0+ phd? 
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where f; = 10.0 N and k = 400 N/m. We solve the equation for d using the quadratic 
formula or by using the polynomial solver on an appropriate calculator, with d = 0.292 m 
being the only positive root. 


(b) We apply Eq. 8-31 again and relate U,. to the "second" kinetic energy K, it has at the 
unstretched position. 


1 
K,+U,=fd+K,+U, => 5hd =fd+K,+0 


Using the result from part (a), this yields K, = 14.2 J. 


53. (a) The vertical forces acting on the block are the normal force, upward, and the force 
of gravity, downward. Since the vertical component of the block's acceleration is zero, 
Newton's second law requires F'y = mg, where m is the mass of the block. Thus f= sy Fy 
= 44mg. The increase in thermal energy is given by AF, = fd = 44mgD, where D is the 
distance the block moves before coming to rest. Using Eq. 8-29, we have 


AE,, = sd icc@knys’ Lome) 67). 


(b) The block has its maximum kinetic energy Kmax Just as it leaves the spring and enters 
the region where friction acts. Therefore, the maximum kinetic energy equals the thermal 
energy generated in bringing the block back to rest, 67 J. 


(c) The energy that appears as kinetic energy is originally in the form of potential energy 


; ; 1 ; 
in the compressed spring. Thus, K,,,, =U, == kx’, where k is the spring constant and x is 


2 
207 J 
x= ,| Ame = 0.46m. 
k 640N/m 


54. (a) Using the force analysis shown in Chapter 6, we find the normal force 
F,, =mgcos@ (where mg = 267 N) which means 


the compression. Thus, 


te= Fy =Hemg cos 0. 
Thus, Eq. 8-31 yields 


AE,, = f,d = u,mgd cos = bodp7 dp Gs20-- 15*10°J. 


(b) The potential energy change is 


AU = mg(-d sin 0) = (267 N)(— 6.1 m) sin 20° =—5.6 x 10° J. 
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The initial kinetic energy is 
ee 1 ay _ ESE 
9.8m/s 


2 = — (0.457 m/s’) = 2.8 J. 
2 b: 


Therefore, using Eq. 8-33 (with W= 0), the final kinetic energy is 


K, = K, -AU-AE,, =28-@5.6x10° Ais. 10° =4.1x 10°J. 


Consequently, the final speed is v, =,/2K,/m=5.5 m/s. 


55. (a) With x = 0.075 mand k =320N/m, Eq. 7-26 yields W,=-—4+kx* =-0.90 J. For 
later reference, this is equal to the negative of AU. 


(b) Analyzing forces, we find Fy = mg, which means /, = 4,F\ = u,mg. With d = x, Eq. 
8-31 yields 
AE, = f,d = L,mgx = (0.25) (2.5) (9.8) (0.075) = 0.46 J. 


(c) Equation 8-33 (with W = 0) indicates that the initial kinetic energy is 


K, =AU +AE,, = 0.90 +046 = 136 J 


which leads to v, =./2K,/m=1.0 m/s. 


56. Energy conservation, as expressed by Eq. 8-33 (with W= 0) leads to 
1 
AE,,=K,-K,+U,-U, > fid =0-05 ok —0 


=> f4amgd = (200 N/m(0.15m) => y,(2.0kg)(9.8m/s”)(0.75m) = 2.25 J 


which yields 44, = 0.15 as the coefficient of kinetic friction. 


57. Since the valley is frictionless, the only reason for the speed being less when it 
reaches the higher level is the gain in potential energy AU = mgh where h = 1.1 m. 
Sliding along the rough surface of the higher level, the block finally stops since its 
remaining kinetic energy has turned to thermal energy AE, = f,d = mgd , where 
4=0.60. Thus, Eq. 8-33 (with W = 0) provides us with an equation to solve for the 
distance d: 
K, =AU+AE,, = mg Ds pall 


where K,=mv;/2 and v;= 6.0 m/s. Dividing by mass and rearranging, we obtain 
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2 
pat AE spt, 
2ug 


58. This can be worked entirely by the methods of Chapters 2—6, but we will use energy 
methods in as many steps as possible. 


(a) By a force analysis of the style done in Chapter 6, we find the normal force has 
magnitude Fy = mg cos 6 (where 0= 40°), which means f, = 44,F, = 44mg cos @ where 
LM = 0.15. Thus, Eq. 8-31 yields 

AE in = fd = Le mgd cos O. 


Also, elementary trigonometry leads us to conclude that AU = mgd sin @. Eq. 8-33 (with 
W=0 and Ky= 0) provides an equation for determining d: 


K, = AU +AE,, 


mys = mgd Bros My cos A( 


where v, =14m/s. Dividing by mass and rearranging, we obtain 


2 
vi 0.13m. 


d — —- 
2g(sin@ + 4, cos@) 


(b) Now that we know where on the incline it stops (d'= 0.13 + 0.55 = 0.68 m from the 
bottom), we can use Eq. 8-33 again (with W = 0 and now with K; = 0) to describe the 
final kinetic energy (at the bottom): 

K, =-AU -AEy, 


my = ied PAP te cos A( 


which — after dividing by the mass and rearranging — yields 


v = rea Rho-u, cosdG 2.7 m/s. 


(c) In part (a) it is clear that d increases if 44, decreases — both mathematically (since it is 
a positive term in the denominator) and intuitively (less friction — less energy “lost”). In 
part (b), there are two terms in the expression for v that imply that it should increase if zy, 
were smaller: the increased value of d'= dp + d and that last factor sin O— 44, cos 8, which 
indicates that less is being subtracted from sin @ when sy% is less (so the factor itself 
increases in value). 


eral 


59. (a) The maximum height reached is h. The thermal energy generated by air resistance 
as the stone rises to this height is AF, = fh by Eq. 8-31. We use energy conservation in 
the form of Eq. 8-33 (with W= 0): 


K,+U, + AE, =K,+U, 


and we take the potential energy to be zero at the throwing point (ground level). The 
initial kinetic energy is K, = mvs , the initial potential energy is U; = 0, the final kinetic 
energy is Ky= 0, and the final potential energy is Uy= wh, where w = mg is the weight of 


1 ; 
the stone. Thus, wh + fh = xm and we solve for the height: 


2 2 
MV) Vo 


Awe f) 2g(1+ f/w) 
Numerically, we have, with m = (5.29 N)/(9.80 m/s’) = 0.54 kg, 


7 (20.0 m/s) : 
2(9.80 m/s”)(1+0.265/5.29) 


(b) We notice that the force of the air is downward on the trip up and upward on the trip 
down, since it is opposite to the direction of motion. Over the entire trip the increase in 


thermal energy is AFj, = 2fh. The final kinetic energy is K, = =m , where v is the 
speed of the stone just before it hits the ground. The final potential energy is Uy= 0. Thus, 
using Eq. 8-31 (with W= 0), we find 


1, 1, 
—mv +2 fh=—mv.. 
5 fh rake 


We substitute the expression found for / to obtain 


2h 1 1 
IN =—mv-—mve 


=-m 
2g+f/w) 2 2 


which leads to 


yay 2fi__ 2 -(1- *F)-w ws 
mg(1+ f/w) w+ f/w) wtf wtf 


where w was substituted for mg and some algebraic manipulations were carried out. 
Therefore, 
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jel obama ag ous 
wt f 5.29N+0.265 N 


60. We look for the distance along the incline d, which is related to the height ascended 
by Ah = d sin @. By a force analysis of the style done in Chapter 6, we find the normal 
force has magnitude Fy = mg cos@, which means f, = 44mg cos@. Thus, Eq. 8-33 (with W 
= (0) leads to 
0=K,-K,+AU+AE,, 
=0- K, + mgd sin@ + u,mgd cos@ 
which leads to 


K, - 128 r 
eee © EO cos D230 030c0s30°O a 


=0. At the maximum height h 
=mgh. The 


61. Before the launch, the mechanical energy is AF 


mech,0 
where the speed of the beetle vanishes, the mechanical energy is AEF,,,..,; 


change of the mechanical energy is related to the external force by 


AE AE 


mech = mech, 1 = 


AE =mgh=F  dcos¢, 


mech,0 avg 
where Fayg is the average magnitude of the external force on the beetle. 


(a) From the above equation, we have 


ey mgh _ (4.0x10°° kg)(9.80 m/s*)(0.30 m) 
“8 dcosd (7.7x10* m)(cos 0°) 


=1.5x107 N. 


(b) Dividing the above result by the mass of the beetle, we obtain 


a ae (0.30 m) 
m  dcos¢ 2 (7.7x10* m)(cos 0°) 


g=3.8x10’g¢. 


a 


62. We will refer to the point where it first encounters the “rough region” as point C (this 
is the point at a height above the reference level). From Eq. 8-17, we find the speed it 
has at point C to be 


ve= Vv —2gh = (8.0) — 2(9.8)(2.0) = 4.980 = 5.0 m/s. 


Thus, we see that its kinetic energy right at the beginning of its “rough slide” (heading 
uphill towards B) is 


1 
Kco= 5 m(4.980 m/s)? = 12.4m 


a0 


(with SI units understood). Note that we “carry along” the mass (as if it were a known 
quantity); as we will see, it will cancel out, shortly. Using Eq. 8-37 (and Eq. 6-2 with Fy 
= mgcos@) and y=dsin@, we note that if d < L (the block does not reach point B), this 
kinetic energy will turn entirely into thermal (and potential) energy 


Kc=mgeytfed => 124m=megdsind + 4,.mgdcosé. 
With 44= 0.40 and @= 30°, we find d = 1.49 m, which is greater than L (given in the 
problem as 0.75 m), so our assumption that d< L is incorrect. What is its kinetic energy 


as it reaches point B? The calculation is similar to the above, but with d replaced by L 
and the final v* term being the unknown (instead of assumed zero): 


1 : 
5) my =Kc—(mgL sinO+ p,mgL cos@) . 


This determines the speed with which it arrives at point B: 


Vp, =a/v2 —2gL(sin + pu, cos) 


= |(4.98 m/s)’ — 2(9.80 m/s’)\(0.75 m)(sin 30° + 0.4cos 30°) = 3.5 m/s. 


63. We observe that the last line of the problem indicates that static friction is not to be 
considered a factor in this problem. The friction force of magnitude f = 4400 N 
mentioned in the problem is kinetic friction and (as mentioned) is constant (and directed 
upward), and the thermal energy change associated with it is AF; = fd (Eq. 8-31) where d 
= 3.7 m in part (a) (but will be replaced by x, the spring compression, in part (b)). 


(a) With W = 0 and the reference level for computing U = mgy set at the top of the 
(relaxed) spring, Eq. 8-33 leads to 


U, = K+AE,, >v=.|2d f 


which yields v=7.4m/s for m = 1800 kg. 


(b) We again utilize Eq. 8-33 (with W = 0), now relating its kinetic energy at the moment 
it makes contact with the spring to the system energy at the bottom-most point. Using the 
same reference level for computing U = mgy as we did in part (a), we end up with 
gravitational potential energy equal to mg(—x) at that bottom-most point, where the spring 


(with spring constant k& =1.5x 10° N/m) is fully compressed. 


K=mg eG? ee + fx 
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1 ; ; fects 
where K= 5m =4.9x10*J using the speed found in part (a). Using the abbreviation é 


= mg —f= 1.3 x 10*N, the quadratic formula yields 


+E +2kK 
Pe eS = =0.90m 


where we have taken the positive root. 


(c) We relate the energy at the bottom-most point to that of the highest point of rebound 
(a distance d’ above the relaxed position of the spring). We assume d'> x. We now use 
the bottom-most point as the reference level for computing gravitational potential energy. 


Dn d'+ fd'=>d'= ial 3 2.8m 
poe “2b ag 7*™ 


(d) The non-conservative force (§8-1) is friction, and the energy term associated with it is 
the one that keeps track of the total distance traveled (whereas the potential energy terms, 
coming as they do from conservative forces, depend on positions — but not on the paths 
that led to them). We assume the elevator comes to final rest at the equilibrium position 
of the spring, with the spring compressed an amount dg given by 


™M, 
mg =kd,, => d., === =0.12m. 


In this part, we use that final-rest point as the reference level for computing gravitational 
potential energy, so the original U = mgy becomes mg(deq + @). In that final position, then, 


the gravitational energy is zero and the spring energy is_ kd i /2. Thus, Eq. 8-33 becomes 


; 1 
mg Gh, +a b= Fh + fu 


BooddG2+374 > Cs 10° HO2G- BovG,,, 


which yields diotai = 15 m. 


64. In the absence of friction, we have a simple conversion (as it moves along the 
inclined ramps) of energy between the kinetic form (Eq. 7-1) and the potential form (Eq. 
8-9). Along the horizontal plateaus, however, there is friction that causes some of the 
kinetic energy to dissipate in accordance with Eq. 8-31 (along with Eq. 6-2 where 4% = 
0.50 and Fy = mg in this situation). Thus, after it slides down a (vertical) distance d it 
has gained K =1mv* =mgd,some of which (AE = 4, mgd) is dissipated, so that the 
value of kinetic energy at the end of the first plateau (just before it starts descending 
towards the lowest plateau) is 


mii 


1 
K =mgd —- u,mgd = ee : 


In its descent to the lowest plateau, it gains mgd/2 more kinetic energy, but as it slides 
across it “loses” 4% mgd/2 of it. Therefore, as it starts its climb up the right ramp, it has 
kinetic energy equal to 


1 1 1 3 
K =—megd+—med—— u,med =—med. 
5 & 5 & a § 4 & 


Setting this equal to Eq. 8-9 (to find the height to which it climbs) we get H=*4d. Thus, 
the block (momentarily) stops on the inclined ramp at the right, at a height of 


H=0.75d = 0.75 ( 40 cm) = 30 cm 
measured from the lowest plateau. 


65. The initial and final kinetic energies are zero, and we set up energy conservation in 
the form of Eq. 8-33 (with W = 0) according to our assumptions. Certainly, it can only 
come to a permanent stop somewhere in the flat part, but the question is whether this 
occurs during its first pass through (going rightward) or its second pass through (going 
leftward) or its third pass through (going rightward again), and so on. If it occurs during 
its first pass through, then the thermal energy generated is AE, = fd where d < L 
and f/, = ,mg . If it occurs during its second pass through, then the total thermal energy 
is AEiwn = 4,mg(L + d) where we again use the symbol d for how far through the level area 


it goes during that last pass (so 0 < d < L). Generalizing to the n" pass through, we see 
that 


AE in = Lemeg[(n — 1)L + d]. 


In this way, we have 


mgh = amg @-1G+al 
which simplifies (when / = L/2 is inserted) to 


aig : 


L 2 Ly 


Nn. 


The first two terms give 1+1/2y, =3.5,so that the requirement 0<d/ZL<1 demands 
that n = 3. We arrive at the conclusion that d/L = : , or 


pee eae cm)=20 cm 
2 2 


and that this occurs on its third pass through the flat region. 
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66. (a) Equation 8-9 gives U = mgh = (3.2 kg)(9.8 m/s”)(3.0 m) = 94 J. 
(b) The mechanical energy is conserved, so K = 94 J. 


(c) The speed (from solving Eq. 7-1) is 


v=V2K/m =,/2(94 J)/(32 kg) =7.7 mis. 


67. THINK As the block is projected up the inclined plane, its kinetic energy is 
converted into gravitational potential energy and elastic potential energy of the spring. 
The block compresses the spring, stopping momentarily before sliding back down again. 


EXPRESS Let A be the starting point and the reference point for computing gravitational 
potential energy (U, =0). The block first comes into contact with the spring at B. The 


spring is compressed by an additional amount x at C, as shown in the figure below. 


By energy conservation, K,+U,=K,+U, =K,.+U,. Note that 
1, 
Oa ge U ema) st oie : 


i.e., the total potential energy is the sum of gravitational potential energy and elastic 
potential energy of the spring. 


ANALYZE (a) At the instant when x. =0.20 m, the vertical height is 
Vo =(d+x,)sin#@ =(0.60 m+0.20 m)sin40°=0.514 m. 
Applying energy conservation principle gives 


1 
K,+U,=K,+U, => 16 J+0=Ke tmgye + kx 


from which we obtain 


DTT. 


1 
Ko =K4-mgyc ~ 5 he 


=16 J-(1.0 kg)(9.8 m/s”)(0.514 m) = (200 N/m)(0.20 m)? =6.96 J~7.0 J. 


(b) At the instant when x, =0.40 m, the vertical height is 
vo =(d+x¢)sin dé =(0.60 m+0.40 m)sin40°=0.64 m. 


Applying energy conservation principle, we have K',+U',=K,.+U.{. Since U', =0, the 
initial kinetic energy that gives Ki, =0 is 
' ' ' 1 2 
Ki, =U, =mgy- Tac 
=(1.0kg)(9.8 m/s*)(0.64 m) + $(200 N/m)(0.40 m)’ 
=22 J; 
LEARN Comparing the results found in (a) and (b), we see that more kinetic energy is 
required to move the block higher in the inclined plane to achieve a greater spring 
compression. 
68. (a) At the point of maximum height, where y = 140 m, the vertical component of 


velocity vanishes but the horizontal component remains what it was when it was 
launched (if we neglect air friction). Its kinetic energy at that moment is 


k=} bssKeG. 


Also, its potential energy (with the reference level chosen at the level of the cliff edge) at 
that moment is U = mgy = 755 J. Thus, by mechanical energy conservation, 


2ks0—755C 
K=K,—-U =1550-755> 1, = 055 ~= 54 m/s. 


(b) As mentioned, v, = v,; so that the initial kinetic energy 


can be used to find v;,. We obtain v,,=52 m/s. 


(c) Applying Eq. 2-16 to the vertical direction (with +y upward), we have 
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v, =v, -2gAy => (65 m/s)’ =(52 m/s)” —2(9.8 m/s” )Ay 
which yields Ay =—76 m. The minus sign tells us it is below its launch point. 


69. THINK The two blocks are connected by a cord. As block B falls, block A moves up 
the incline. 


EXPRESS If the larger mass (block B, mg= 2.0 kg) falls a vertical distance d=0.25 m, 
then the smaller mass (blocks A, m4 = 1.0 kg) must increase its height by 4=dsin30°. 
The change in gravitational potential energy is 


AU =-m,gd+m,gh. 


By mechanical energy conservation, AE... =AK+AU=0, the change in kinetic 


mech 


energy of the system is AK =—AU . 
ANALYZE Since the initial kinetic energy is zero, the final kinetic energy is 


K, =AK =m,gd —m,gh=m,gd —m,gd sin@ 
=(m, —m,sin@)gd =[2.0kg—(1.0kg)sin30°](9.8 m/s*)(0.25 m) 
SO bod 


LEARN From the above expression, we see that in the special case where 
m,=m,sin@, the two-block system would remain stationary. On the other hand, if 
m,sin@>m,, block A will slide down the incline, with block B moving vertically 
upward. 


70. We use conservation of mechanical energy: the mechanical energy must be the same 
at the top of the swing as it is initially. Newton's second law is used to find the speed, and 
hence the kinetic energy, at the top. There the tension force 7 of the string and the force 
of gravity are both downward, toward the center of the circle. We notice that the radius of 
the circle is r= L — d, so the law can be written 


T+mg=mv/KD-at. 


where v is the speed and m is the mass of the ball. When the ball passes the highest point 
with the least possible speed, the tension is zero. Then 


mg=m 
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We take the gravitational potential energy of the ball-Earth system to be zero when the 
ball is at the bottom of its swing. Then the initial potential energy is mgL. The initial 
kinetic energy is zero since the ball starts from rest. The final potential energy, at the top 
of the swing, is 2mg(Z — d) and the final kinetic energy is mv? = tmelD-d ( using the 
above result for v. Conservation of energy yields 


mg. =2me\D 1G ng dQ> a€@=3h)5: 


With L = 1.20 m, we have d= 0.60(1.20 m) = 0.72 m. 


Notice that if d is greater than this value, so the highest point is lower, then the speed of 
the ball is greater as it reaches that point and the ball passes the point. If d is less, the ball 
cannot go around. Thus the value we found for d is a lower limit. 


71. THINK As the block slides down the frictionless incline, its gravitational potential 
energy is converted to kinetic energy, so the speed of the block increases. 


EXPRESS By energy conservation, K,+U,=K,+U,. Thus, the change in kinetic 
energy as the block moves from points A to B is 


AK =K,-K,=-AU=—(U,-U,). 
In both circumstances, we have the same potential energy change. Thus, AK, = AK,. 


ANALYZE With AK, =AK,, the speed of the block at B the second time is given by 


or 


Vis =f, ae = ,|(2.60 m/s)? —(2.00 m/s)” +(4.00 m/s)? =4.33 m/s. 


LEARN The speed of the block at A is greater the second time, v,,>v,,. This can 


happen if the block slides down from a higher position with greater initial gravitational 
potential energy. 


72. (a) We take the gravitational potential energy of the skier-Earth system to be zero 
when the skier is at the bottom of the peaks. The initial potential energy is U; = mgH, 
where m is the mass of the skier, and H is the height of the higher peak. The final 
potential energy is Uy= mgh, where h is the height of the lower peak. The skier initially 
has a kinetic energy of K;= 0, and the final kinetic energy is K, = +mv’, where v is the 


speed of the skier at the top of the lower peak. The normal force of the slope on the skier 
does no work and friction is negligible, so mechanical energy is conserved: 
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1 
U,+K,=U,+K, => mgH =mgh+— my". 


v=./2¢(H —h) =./2(9.8 m/s’*)(850 m—750 m) =44 m/s. 


(b) We recall from analyzing objects sliding down inclined planes that the normal force 
of the slope on the skier is given by Fy = mg cos @, where @is the angle of the slope from 
the horizontal, 30° for each of the slopes shown. The magnitude of the force of friction is 
given by f= 4% Fy = L,mg cos @. The thermal energy generated by the force of friction is 
fd = u,mgd cos @, where d is the total distance along the path. Since the skier gets to the 
top of the lower peak with no kinetic energy, the increase in thermal energy is equal to 
the decrease in potential energy. That is, 44.mgd cos 0= mg(H — h). Consequently, 


Thus, 


_ H-h _ (850m—750 m) 
i= RO (3.2x10° m)cos30° 


= 0.036. 


73. THINK As the cube is pushed across the floor, both the thermal energies of floor and 
the cube increase because of friction. 


EXPRESS By law of conservation of energy, we have W=AE 


mech 


+AE,, for the 


floor-cube system. Since the speed is constant, AK = 0, Eq. 8-33 (an application of the 
energy conservation concept) implies 


W=AE. 


mech 


+AE,, = AE, =AE,, (abe = AE. (floor) * 


ANALYZE With W= (15 N)(3.0 m) = 45 J, and we are told that AE‘ (cube) = 20 J, then 
we conclude that AE jn (foor) = 25 J. 


LEARN The applied work here has all been converted into thermal energies of the floor 
and the cube. The amount of thermal energy transferred to a material depends on its 
thermal properties, as we shall discuss in Chapter 18. 

74. We take her original elevation to be the y = 0 reference level and observe that the top 


of the hill must consequently have yy = R(1 — cos 20°) = 1.2 m, where R is the radius of 
the hill. The mass of the skier is_ m=(600 N)/(9.8 m/s’) =61kg. 


(a) Applying energy conservation, Eq. 8-17, we have 


K,+U,=K,+U,>K,+0=K,+mgy,. 


Using K, =4 Died m/s€. we obtain K, = 1.2 x 10° J. Thus, we find the speed at 
the hilltop is 
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3 
we 2K, _ 2(1.2x10 eer 
m 6lkg 


Note: One might wish to check that the skier stays in contact with the hill — which is 
indeed the case here. For instance, at A we find v’/r » 2 m/s’, which is considerably less 
than g. 
(b) With K, = 0, we have 

K,+U,=K,+U,>K,+0=0+4mgy, 


which yields Kg = 724 J, and the corresponding speed is 


Vv, = ghee jo 2) =4.9m/s. 
m 6lkg 


(c) Expressed in terms of mass, we have 


Ky U3 = KS 


I 3 ee 
ride + MV, = 5PM + My, - 


Thus, the mass m cancels, and we observe that solving for speed does not depend on the 
value of mass (or weight). 


75. THINK This problem deals with pendulum motion. The kinetic and potential 
energies of the ball attached to the rod change with position, but the mechanical energy 
remains conserved throughout the process. 


EXPRESS Let Z be the length of the pendulum. The connection between angle 0 
(measured from vertical) and height 4 (measured from the lowest point, which is our 
choice of reference position in computing the gravitational potential energy mgh) is given 
by h=L(1 —cos @). 


MACOS 

mgsind 
mg 

The free-body diagram is shown above. The initial height is at 4; = 2L, and at the lowest 

point, we have h, = 0. The total mechanical energy is conserved throughout. 
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ANALYZE (a) Initially the ball is at h; = 2Z withK,=0 and U, =mgh,=mg(2L). At 


the lowest point 2 = 0, we have K, = =m and U,=0. Using energy conservation 
in the form of Eq. 8-17 leads to 
1 
K,+U,=K,+U, => 0+2mgL = 5m +0 


This leads to v, =2,/gl . With L = 0.62 m, we have 


v, =2,/(9.8 m/s?)(0.62 m) = 4.9 mis. 


(b) At the lowest point, the ball is in circular motion with the center of the circle above it, 
so a@=v'/r upward, where r = L. Newton's second law leads to 


: 4eL 
T-mg=m-->T=m fa. te! £5 mg. 
r 


With m = 0.092 kg, the tension is T= 4.5 N. 


(c) The pendulum is now started (with zero speed) at @ =90° (that is, h; = L), and we 


look for an angle @ such that T= mg. When the ball is moving through a point at angle 6, 
as can be seen from the free-body diagram shown above, Newton's second law applied to 
the axis along the rod yields 


Ne 


mv 


=T —mgcos0=meg(l-cos8@) 
r 


which (since r = L) implies v = gZ(1 — cos @) at the position we are looking for. Energy 
conservation leads to 


K,+U,=K+U 


1 
0+mgL = 7m +mgL (1—cos@) 


gL= + (gL (1-086) + gb (1-cos6) 


where we have divided by mass in the last step. Simplifying, we obtain 


g=cos"[t}=71°. 
3 
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(d) Since the angle found in (c) is independent of the mass, the result remains the same if 
the mass of the ball is changed. 


LEARN At a given angle @ with respect to the vertical, the tension in the rod is 


2 
r=n| "+ gcose] 


r 
The tangential acceleration, a, = gsin@, is what causes the speed and, therefore, the 
kinetic energy to change with time. Nonetheless, mechanical energy is conserved. 


76. (a) The table shows that the force is +(3.0 N)i while the displacement is in the +x 


direction ( d = +(3.0 m)i ), and it is (3.0 N)i while the displacement is in the —x 
direction. Using Eq. 7-8 for each part of the trip, and adding the results, we find the 
work done is 18 J. This is not a conservative force field; if it had been, then the net work 
done would have been zero (since it returned to where it started). 


(b) This, however, is a conservative force field, as can be easily verified by calculating 
that the net work done here is zero. 


(c) The two integrations that need to be performed are each of the form J 2x dx so that 
we are adding two equivalent terms, where each equals x* (evaluated at x = 4, minus its 


value at x = 1). Thus, the work done is 2(4 — 1°) =30 J. 


(d) This is another conservative force field, as can be easily verified by calculating that 
the net work done here is zero. 


(e) The forces in (b) and (d) are conservative. 


77. THINK This problem involves graphical analyses. From the graph of potential 
energy as a function of position, the conservative force can de deduced. 


EXPRESS The connection between the potential energy function U(x) and the 
conservative force F(x) is given by Eq. 8-22: F(x)=-dU/dx. A positive slope of 
U(x) ata point means that F(x) is negative, and vice versa. 


ANALYZE (a) The force at x = 2.0 m is 


qd AU _ U(x=4m)-U(x=lm)_ -07.5J)-(2.8J) 
dx Ax 4.0 m-1.0m 4.0m-1.0 m 


F= =4.9N. 


(b) Since the slope of U(x) at x = 2.0 m is negative, the force points in the +x direction 


(but there is some uncertainty in reading the graph which makes the last digit not very 
significant). 
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(c) At x = 2.0 m, we estimate the potential energy to be 
U(x=2.0 m) = U(x =1.0 m)+(—4.9 J/m)(1.0 m) =—7.7 J 


Thus, the total mechanical energy is 
eee: i 2 
Be ny Pe Coe nS m/s)" +(—7.7 J)=—5.5 J. 


Again, there is some uncertainty in reading the graph which makes the last digit not very 
significant. At that level (-5.5 J) on the graph, we find two points where the potential 
energy curve has that value — at x ~ 1.5 m and x = 13.5 m. Therefore, the particle 
remains in the region 1.5 < x < 13.5 m. The left boundary is at x = 1.5 m. 

(d) From the above results, the right boundary is at x = 13.5 m. 


(e) At x = 7.0 m, we read U =-—17.5 J. Thus, if its total energy (calculated in the previous 
part) is E ~—5.5 J, then we find 


1 [2 
5m =E-Uxl2J>ve=,|—(E-U) ~35 m/s 
m 


where there is certainly room for disagreement on that last digit for the reasons cited 
above. 


LEARN Since the total mechanical energy is negative, the particle is bounded by the 
potential, with its motion confined to the region 1.5 m < x < 13.5 m. At the turning points 


(1.5 m and 13.5 m), kinetic energy is zero and the particle is momentarily at rest. 


78. (a) Since the speed of the crate of mass m increases from 0 to 1.20 m/s relative to the 
factory ground, the kinetic energy supplied to it is 


K= mv’ = 5 (300kg)(120m's) =216 J. 


(b) The magnitude of the kinetic frictional force is 


f =F, = mg = (0.400)(300kg)(9.8m/s”) = 1.18x10° N. 


(c) Let the distance the crate moved relative to the conveyor belt before it stops slipping 
be d. Then from Eq. 2-16 (v = 2ad = 2(f/ m)d) we find 


1 
AE, = fd = mv’ =K. 
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Thus, the total energy that must be supplied by the motor is 
W=K+AE,, =2K =(2)(216J) = 432 J. 


(d) The energy supplied by the motor is the work W it does on the system, and must be 
greater than the kinetic energy gained by the crate computed in part (b). This is due to the 
fact that part of the energy supplied by the motor is being used to compensate for the 
energy dissipated AF; while it was slipping. 


79. THINK As the car slides down the incline, due to the presence of frictional force, 
some of its mechanical energy is converted into thermal energy. 


EXPRESS The incline angle is @=5.0°. Thus, the change in height between the car's 
highest and lowest points is Av = —(50 m) sin @= — 4.4 m. We take the lowest point (the 
car's final reported location) to correspond to the y = 0 reference level. The change in 
potential energy is given by AU=mgAy. 


As for the kinetic energy, we first convert the speeds to SI units, v, =8.3 m/s and 
ead oni : 1 : 
v=11.1 m/s. The change in kinetic energy is AK = xm —v’). The total change in 


mechanical energy is AE... =AK +AU. 


mech 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find AE to be 


mech 


AE 


mech 


1 
=AK+AU= xm; —v-)+mgAy 


= = (1500 kg)[ (11.1 m/s)’ -(8.3 m/s)? |+(1500 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(—4.4 m) 


=—23940 J~-2.4x10* J 
That is, the mechanical energy decreases (due to friction) by 2.4 x 10° J. 


(b) Using Eq. 8-31 and Eq. 8-33, we find AE, = f,d =—AE 


mech* 


With d = 50 m, we 
solve for f, and obtain 


a ait 4 
es AE vech = (—2.4x10 D 4 8x10? N. 
d 50m 


LEARN The amount of mechanical energy lost is proportional to the frictional force; in 
the absence of friction, mechanical energy would have been conserved. 


80. We note that in one second, the block slides d = 1.34 m up the incline, which means 
its height increase is h = d sin @where 
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@=tan" Blea. 


We also note that the force of kinetic friction in this inclined plane problem is 
f, = H,mg cos@, where 44, = 0.40 and m = 1400 kg. Thus, using Eq. 8-31 and Eq. 8-33, 
we find 

W =mgh+ f,d =mgd Bho+ um, cos A 


or W= 1.69 x 10° J for this one-second interval. Thus, the power associated with this is 


_ 1.69x10* J 
ls 


P =1.69x10* W ~1.7x10* W. 


81. (a) The remark in the problem statement that the forces can be associated with 
potential energies is illustrated as follows: the work from x = 3.00 m to x = 2.00 m is 


W = F2 Ax =(5.00 N)(—-1.00 m) =-—5.00 J, 
so the potential energy at x = 2.00 m is U2 = +5.00 J. 


(b) Now, it is evident from the problem statement that Eynax= 14.0 J, so the kinetic energy 
at x = 2.00 mis 


Ky = Emax — U2 = 14.0 — 5.00 = 9.00 J. 


(c) The work from x = 2.00 m to x = 0 is W= F; Ax =(3.00 N)(—2.00 m) = — 6.00 J, so the 
potential energy at x = 0 is 


Up = 6.00 J + Ur = (6.00 + 5.00) J= 11.0. 


(d) Similar reasoning to that presented in part (a) then gives 


Ko = Emax — Up = (14.0 — 11.0) J = 3.00 J. 


(e) The work from x = 8.00 m to x = 11.0 mis W= F3 Ax =(— 4.00 N)(3.00 m) = —12.0 J, 
so the potential energy at x = 11.0 mis Uj; = 12.0 J. 


(f) The kinetic energy at x = 11.0 m is therefore 


Ki = Emax Ui = (14.0 12.0) J =2.00 J. 


(g) Now we have W = Fy, Ax =(—1.00 N)(1.00 m) = —1.00 J, so the potential energy at 
x=12.0 mis 
Uj. = 1.00 J + Uj, = (1.00 + 12.0) J= 13.0 J. 


(h) Thus, the kinetic energy at x = 12.0 m is 
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Ky2 = Emax — Ui2 = (14.0 — 13.0) = 1.00 J. 


(i) There is no work done in this interval (from x = 12.0 m to x = 13.0 m) so the answers 
are the same as in part (g): Ui2 = 13.0 J. 


(j) There is no work done in this interval (from x = 12.0 m to x = 13.0 m) so the answers 
are the same as in part (h): Ki2 = 1.00 J. 


(k) Although the plot is not shown here, it would look like a “potential well” with 
piecewise-sloping sides: from x = 0 to x = 2 (SI units understood) the graph of U is a 
decreasing line segment from 11 to 5, and from x = 2 to x = 3, it then heads down to zero, 
where it stays until x = 8, where it starts increasing to a value of 12 (at x = 11), and then 
in another positive-slope line segment it increases to a value of 13 (at x = 12). For 
x >12 its value does not change (this is the “top of the well’). 


(1) The particle can be thought of as “falling” down the 0 < x < 3 slopes of the well, 
gaining kinetic energy as it does so, and certainly is able to reach x = 5. Since U= 0 at x 
= 5, then its initial potential energy (11 J) has completely converted to kinetic: now 
K=11.0J. 


(m) This is not sufficient to climb up and out of the well on the large x side (x > 8), but 
does allow it to reach a “height” of 11 at x = 10.8 m. As discussed in section 8-5, this is a 
“turning point” of the motion. 


(n) Next it “falls” back down and rises back up the small x slope until it comes back to its 
original position. Stating this more carefully, when it is (momentarily) stopped at x = 10.8 


m it is accelerated to the left by the force BE; it gains enough speed as a result that it 
eventually is able to return to x = 0, where it stops again. 


82. (a) At x = 5.00 m the potential energy is zero, and the kinetic energy is 
leone? tl 2 
K= 5 mv= 5 (2.00 kg)(3.45 m/s) = 11.9 J. 


The total energy, therefore, is great enough to reach the point x = 0 where U = 11.0 J, 
with a little “left over” (11.9J—11.0J =0.9025 J). This is the kinetic energy at x = 0, 
which means the speed there is 


v= 20.9025 J/(2 kg) = 0.950 mis. 


It has now come to a stop, therefore, so it has not encountered a turning point. 


(b) The total energy (11.9 J) is equal to the potential energy (in the scenario where it is 
initially moving rightward) at x = 10.9756 ~ 11.0 m. This point may be found by 
interpolation or simply by using the work-kinetic energy theorem: 
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Krp=Ki+W=0 => 11.9025+(4)d=0 DB d=2.9756 ~2.98 


(which when added to x = 8.00 [the point where F3 begins to act] gives the correct result). 
This provides a turning point for the particle’s motion. 


83. THINK Energy is transferred from an external agent to the block so that its speed 
continues to increase. 


EXPRESS According to Eq. 8-25, the work done by the external force is 
W =AE_..., =AK+AU. When there is no change in potential energy, AU =0, the 


mech 


expression simplifies to 


W=AE 


mech 


1 
= AK => mv; —v?), 


The average power, or average rate of work done, is givenby P.,=W/At. 


avg 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, the change in mechanical energy is 


AE 


mech 


= AK = svi -v)= sis kg)[(30 m/s)? —(10 m/s)?]=6000 J =6.0x10° J 


(b) From the above, we have W = 6.0 x 10° J. Also, from Chapter 2, we know that 


At = Av/a =10 s. Thus, using Eq. 7-42, the average rate at which energy is transferred to 
the block is 
3 
_ _W _6.0x10" J 600 W. 
At 10.0s 


(c) and (d) The constant applied force is F = ma = 30 N and clearly in the direction of 
motion, so Eq. 7-48 provides the results for instantaneous power: 


an 00 W_ for v=10 m/s 
P=F-y= 
00 W_ for v=30 m/s 


LEARN The average of these two values found in (c) and (d) agrees with the result in 
part (b). Note that the expression for the instantaneous rate used above can be derived 
from: 

pa Fm | ee 

dt dt\2 

84. (a) To stretch the spring an external force, equal in magnitude to the force of the 
spring but opposite to its direction, is applied. Since a spring stretched in the positive x 
direction exerts a force in the negative x direction, the applied force must be 
F =52.8x+38.4x’, in the +x direction. The work it does is 
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1.00 
=31.0 J. 


0.50 


1.00 
V= | (52.8x + 38.4x7 )dx = ea + 4 


0.50 


(b) The spring does 31.0 J of work and this must be the increase in the kinetic energy of 
the particle. Its speed is then 


2BLOJ 
cee ees = = 5.35m/s. 
m 2.17kg 


(c) The force is conservative since the work it does as the particle goes from any point x; 
to any other point x. depends only on x; and x2, not on details of the motion between x; 
and x. 


85. THINK This problem deals with the concept of hydroelectric generator — kinetic 
energy of water can be converted into electrical energy. 


EXPRESS By energy conservation, the change in kinetic energy of water in one second 
is 


AK =—AU =mgh= pVgh= (10° kg/m’)(1200m’)(9.8m/s*)(100m) =1.176 x10" J 


Only 3/4 of this amount is transferred to electrical energy. 


ANALYZE The power generation (assumed constant, so average power is the same as 
instantaneous power) is 


_ (3/4)AK _ (3/4)(1.176x10" J) 
t 1.0s 


=8.82x10° W. 


avg 


LEARN Hydroelectricity is the most widely used renewable energy; it accounts for 
almost 20% of the world’s electricity supply. 


86. (a) At B the speed is (from Eq. 8-17) 


valve +2gh, =/(7.0 m/s)’ +2.8 m/s?)(6.0 m) =13 m/s. 


(a) Here what matters is the difference in heights (between A and C): 


velvet 2e(h, —h,) =/(7.0 m/s)’ +2(9.8 m/s”)(4.0 m) =11.29 m/s = 11 m/s. 


(c) Using the result from part (b), we see that its kinetic energy right at the beginning of 
1 
its “rough slide” (heading horizontally toward D) is 5) m(11.29 m/s)* = 63.7m (with SI 


units understood). Note that we “carry along” the mass (as if it were a known quantity); 
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as we will see, it will cancel out, shortly. Using Eq. 8-31 (and Eq. 6-2 with Fy = mg) we 
note that this kinetic energy will turn entirely into thermal energy 


63.7m = L,.mgd 


ifd<L. With s%= 0.70, we find d = 9.3 m, which is indeed less than L (given in the 
problem as 12 m). We conclude that the block stops before passing out of the “rough” 
region (and thus does not arrive at point D). 


87. THINK We have a ball attached to a rod that moves in a vertical circle. The total 
mechanical energy of the system is conserved. 


EXPRESS Let position A be the reference point for potential energy, U, =0. The total 
mechanical energies at A, B and C are: 


where v,=0. The problem can be analyzed by applying energy conservation: 
E,=E,=Ep.- 


ANALYZE (a) The condition £,=£, gives 


1 

xm =mgL => vy=/2gLl 
(b) To find the tension in the rod when the ball passes through B, we first calculate the 
speed at B. Using E,=FE,, we find 


1 
5". —-mgL=mgL 


or v,=./4gL . The direction of the centripetal acceleration is upward (at that moment), 
as is the tension force. Thus, Newton’s second law gives 
: mv, m(4gL) - 


T-m = 4m 
& : L & 


or T= 5mg. 


(c) The difference in height between C and D is L, so the “loss” of mechanical energy 
(which goes into thermal energy) is —mgL. 
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(d) The difference in height between B and D is 2L, so the total “loss” of mechanical 
energy (which all goes into thermal energy) is -2mgL. 


LEARN An alternative way to calculate the energy loss in (d) is to note that 


1 
Ee =Zmvy +U, =0-mgL =—mgL 


which gives 


AE=E,-E,=—-mgL—mgL =-2mgL. 


88. (a) The initial kinetic energy is K, =4 logy. 675 J: 


(b) The work of gravity is the negative of its change in potential energy. At the highest 
point, all of K; has converted into U (if we neglect air friction) so we conclude the work 
of gravity is -6.75 J. 


(c) And we conclude that AU=6.75 J. 

(d) The potential energy there is U, =U, +AU =6.75 J. 

(ec) If Uy=0, then U, =U, -AU=-675 J. 

(f) Since mgAy=AU , we obtain Ay=0.459 m. 

89. (a) By mechanical energy conversation, the kinetic energy as it reaches the floor 


(which we choose to be the U = 0 level) is the sum of the initial kinetic and potential 
energies: 


1 
K=Kj + U;= 5 (2.50 kg)(3.00 m/s)’ + (2.50 kg)(9.80 m/s”)(4.00 m) = 109 J. 


For later use, we note that the speed with which it reaches the ground is 


y= \/2K/m = 9,35 m/s. 


(b) When the drop in height is 2.00 m instead of 4.00 m, the kinetic energy is 


K= = (2.50 kg)(3.00 m/s) + (2.50 kg)(9.80 m/s?)(2.00 m) = 60.3 J. 


1 
pi 
(c) A simple way to approach this is to imagine the can being /aunched from the ground 


at t=0 with a speed 9.35 m/s (see above) and calculate the height and speed at t = 
0.200 s, using Eq. 2-15 and Eq. 2-11: 
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1 
y= (9.35 m/s)(0.200 s)— 5 (9.80 m/s*)(0.200 s)” = 1.67 m, 


v= 9.35 m/s — (9.80 m/s*)(0.200 s) = 7.39 m/s. 
1 
The kinetic energy is K = 5) (2.50 kg) (7.39 m/s)’ = 68.2 J. 


(d) The gravitational potential energy is 
U= mgy = (2.5 kg)(9.8 m/s’)(1.67 m) = 41.0 J. 


90. The free-body diagram for the trunk is shown below. The x and y applications of 
Newton's second law provide two equations: 


F, cos 0-f,-—mgsin@ =ma 
Fy—F, sin @-—mgcos@ =0. 


mg sin®@ 


mg cos 0 


(a) The trunk is moving up the incline at constant velocity, so a = 0. Using f, = 4y% Fy, we 
solve for the push-force F and obtain 


ons Cia, cosOC 
cosO- yu, sind — 


The work done by the push-force F as the trunk is pushed through a distance ¢ up the 
inclined plane is therefore 


(mglcos@) (sin + 1,cos@) 


W, =F lcos@ = - 
cos@— 4, sind 


(50 kg) (9.8 m/s” )(6.0 m)(cos30°)(sin 30° + (0.20)cos30°) 
cos 30° —(0.20)sin 30° 


=2.2x10°J. 


(b) The increase in the gravitational potential energy of the trunk is 
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AU =mglsin 6 = (50kg)(9.8 m/s” )(6.0m)sin 30° =1.5x10° J. 


Since the speed (and, therefore, the kinetic energy) of the trunk is unchanged, Eq. 8-33 
leads to 
W,=AU+AE,. 


Thus, using more precise numbers than are shown above, the increase in thermal energy 
(generated by the kinetic friction) is 2.24 x 10° J— 1.47 x 10° J =7.7 x 107 J. An alternate 
way to this result is touse AF, =f, (Eq. 8-31). 


91. The initial height of the 2M block, shown in Fig. 8-69, is the y = 0 level in our 
computations of its value of Uz. As that block drops, the spring stretches accordingly. 
Also, the kinetic energy K;,, is evaluated for the system, that is, for a total moving mass 
of 3M. 


(a) The conservation of energy, Eq. 8-17, leads to 
1 
K; + UU; = Ksys at Usys > 0 + 0 = Ky + (2M)g(-0.090) a 2 k(0.090)° : 
Thus, with M = 2.0 kg, we obtain K,,, = 2.7 J. 


(b) The kinetic energy of the 2M block represents a fraction of the total kinetic energy: 


Koige (2M eh, 2 
K. (Myv’?/2 3. 


Sys 


2 
Therefore, Koy = 32.7 J=1.8 5. 
(c) Here we let y = —d and solve for d. 
1 
K;+ U;=Kgst Uys => 0+0=0+ (2M)gCd)t 5 kd’. 


Thus, with M = 2.0 kg, we obtain d = 0.39 m. 


92. By energy conservation, mgh=mv~/2, the speed of the volcanic ash is given by 
v=,/2gh. In our present problem, the height is related to the distance (on the 0 = 10° 
slope) d = 920 m by the trigonometric relation / = d sin@. Thus, 


v= ,/2(9.8 m/s”)(920 m)sin10° = 56 m/s. 


93. (a) The assumption is that the slope of the bottom of the slide is horizontal, like the 
ground. A useful analogy is that of the pendulum of length R = 12 m that is pulled 
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leftward to an angle 0 (corresponding to being at the top of the slide at height h = 4.0 m) 
and released so that the pendulum swings to the lowest point (zero height) gaining speed 
v= 62m/s. Exactly as we would analyze the trigonometric relations in the pendulum 


h= RID-cosoG 0=cos | FS" fea 


or 0.84 radians. The slide, representing a circular arc of length s = R@, is therefore (12 
m)(0.84) = 10 m long. 


problem, we find 


(b) To find the magnitude f of the frictional force, we use Eq. 8-31 (with W = 0): 


0=AK+AU+AE,, 


1 
= 5m —mgh + fs 


so that (with m = 25 kg) we obtain f= 49 N. 


(c) The assumption is no longer that the slope of the bottom of the slide is horizontal, but 
rather that the slope of the top of the slide is vertical (and 12 m to the left of the center of 
curvature). Returning to the pendulum analogy, this corresponds to releasing the 
pendulum from horizontal (at 0, = 90° measured from vertical) and taking a snapshot of 
its motion a few moments later when it is at angle @ with speed v = 6.2 m/s. The 
difference in height between these two positions is (just as we would figure for the 


pendulum of length R) 
Ah=R D-cosa, Qr D-coso, g —Rcos6, 


where we have used the fact that cos 0 = 0. Thus, with Ah = —4.0 m, we obtain @ = 
70.5° which means the arc subtends an angle of |A@ = 19.5° or 0.34 radians. Multiplying 
this by the radius gives a slide length of s’= 4.1 m. 


(d) We again find the magnitude f' of the frictional force by using Eq. 8-31 (with W= 0): 
0=AK+AU+AE,, 


1 
=e —mgh+ f's' 


so that we obtain f’= 1.2 x 10° N. 


94. We use P = Fv to compute the force: 


92 x10°W 


eee =55x10°N. 
» Bs too G2 km/h | FF900m/km 
knot 600s/h 
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95. This can be worked entirely by the methods of Chapters 2—6, but we will use energy 
methods in as many steps as possible. 


(a) By a force analysis in the style of Chapter 6, we find the normal force has magnitude 
Fy = mg cos 0 (where 0= 39°), which means f, = 44mg cos @ where 4y = 0.28. Thus, Eq. 
8-31 yields 

AEwn = fed = Le mgd cos 6. 


Also, elementary trigonometry leads us to conclude that AU = —mgd sin @ where 
d =3.7 m. Since K; = 0, Eq. 8-33 (with W = 0) indicates that the final kinetic energy is 


K, =—AU — AE, =megd (sin @— 1, cos) 


which leads to the speed at the bottom of the ramp 


2K 
p= Va = (2ed Bron, cosdG 55 m/s. 


(b) This speed begins its horizontal motion, where f;, = 44mg and AU = 0. It slides a 
distance d' before it stops. According to Eq. 8-31 (with W=0), 


0=AK+AU+AE,, 


1 
=0- mv" +0+ u,mgd' 


eee Bro-u, cos QP, ga’ 


2 


where we have divided by mass and substituted from part (a) in the last step. Therefore, 


_ iRho-u, cosdQ 
Hy 


d' 


(c) We see from the algebraic form of the results, above, that the answers do not depend 
on mass. A 90 kg crate should have the same speed at the bottom and sliding distance 
across the floor, to the extent that the friction relations in Chapter 6 are accurate. 
Interestingly, since g does not appear in the relation for d', the sliding distance would 
seem to be the same if the experiment were performed on Mars! 


1 1 
96. (a) The loss of the initial K= 5 mv = 5 (70 kg)(10 m/s)’ is 3500 J, or 3.5 kJ. 


(b) This is dissipated as thermal energy; AF, = 3500 J = 3.5 kJ. 
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97. Eq. 8-33 gives mgy, = K, + mgy, —AE,,, or 


(0.50 kg)(9.8 m/s”)(0.80 m) = ; (0.50 kg)(4.00 /s)? + (0.50 kg)(9.8 m/s?)(0) — AE wn 


which yields AEjn = 4.00 J — 3.92 J = 0.080 J. 


98. Since the period T is (2.5 rev/s)' = 0.40 s, then Eq. 4-33 leads to v= 3.14 m/s. The 
frictional force has magnitude (using Eq. 6-2) 


f= ue Fy = (0.320)(180 N) = 57.6 N. 


The power dissipated by the friction must equal that supplied by the motor, so Eq. 7-48 
gives P = (57.6 N)(3.14 m/s) = 181 W. 


99. To swim at constant velocity the swimmer must push back against the water with a 
force of 110 N. Relative to him the water is going at 0.22 m/s toward his rear, in the same 
direction as his force. Using Eq. 7-48, his power output is obtained: 


P=F.¥=Fv= [Don p> m/sG24w. 


100. The initial kinetic energy of the automobile of mass m moving at speed v; is 
K, = =m, where m = 16400/9.8 = 1673 kg. Using Eq. 8-31 and Eq. 8-33, this relates to 


the effect of friction force fin stopping the auto over a distance d by K, = fd , where the 
road is assumed level (so AU = 0). With 


v, =(113 knv/h) =(113 km/h)(1000 m/km)(1 h/3600 s)=31.4 m/s, 


we obtain 
7 Ki mv _ (1673kg)(31.4 m/s)? _ 
if 2f  2(8230N) 


100m 


101. With the potential energy reference level set at the point of throwing, we have (with 


SI units understood) 
a = mgh— mvj =m g'b 


which yields AE = —12 J for m = 0.63 kg. This “loss” of mechanical energy is presumably 
due to air friction. 


102. (a) The (internal) energy the climber must convert to gravitational potential energy 
is 
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AU = mgh =(90 kg)(9.80 m/s” )(8850 m) =7.8x10° J. 
(b) The number of candy bars this corresponds to is 


7.8x10°J 


“(aside 


103. (a) The acceleration of the sprinter is (using Eq. 2-15) 


ee mQ m/s? 


a 
i sQ 


Consequently, the speed at t= 1.68 is v=at= G47 m/s? HDG 8.8m/s. Alternatively, 
Eq. 2-17 could be used. 


(b) The kinetic energy of the sprinter (of weight w and mass m = w/g) is 


Cote {2} 7 5 (670 N((9.8 m/s))(8.8 m/s)° = 2.6%10°J. 
g 


(c) The average power is 
_ AK _ 2.6x10°J 


== =1.6x10° W. 
At 1.6s 


104. From Eq. 8-6, we find (with SI units understood) 


vbg - Ze» -s« ae =22 +32. 


(a) Using the above formula, we obtain U(2) = 19 J. 


(b) When its speed is v = 4 m/s, its mechanical energy is 4+mv* + U 3h This must equal 
mv" -ukg my -vd 


so that the speed at the origin is 
2 
Vv, = \ +2 Ekgult 
m 


Thus, with U(5) = 246 J, U(0) = 0 and m = 20 kg, we obtain v, = 6.4 m/s. 


the energy at the origin: 
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(c) Our original formula for U is changed to 
U(x) = gy? ae 
2 3 
in this case. Therefore, U(2) = 11 J. But we still have v. = 6.4 m/s since that calculation 
only depended on the difference of potential energy values (specifically, U(5) — U(0)). 


105. (a) Resolving the gravitational force into components and applying Newton’s second 
law (as well as Eq. 6-2), we find 


Fnachine — MZ SiInO— Lymg cosO= ma. 
In the situation described in the problem, we have a = 0, so 
Fnachine = Mg sinO+ 4,.mgcosO= 372 N. 
Thus, the work done by the machine is Fmachined = 744 J =7.4 x 107J. 
(b) The thermal energy generated is (14mg cos) d = 240 J=2.4 x 10°J. 
106. (a) At the highest point, the velocity v = v, is purely horizontal and is equal to the 
horizontal component of the launch velocity (see section 4-6): vox = Vo cos@, where 


2 = 30° in this problem. Equation 8-17 relates the kinetic energy at the highest point to 
the launch kinetic energy: 


Die it Ue Did 3. 
Ky =mgyt a mV = 5 MVox aD 7 MVoy » 


with y = 1.83 m. Since the mVox /2 term on the left-hand side cancels the mv’/2 term on 
the right-hand side, this yields vo, =2gy ~ 6 m/s. With vo,= vo sin, we obtain 


Vo= 11.98 m/s = 12 m/s. 
(b) Energy conservation (including now the energy stored elastically in the spring, Eq. 


8-11) also applies to the motion along the muzzle (through a distance d that corresponds 
to a vertical height increase of dsin@): 


1 
5 kd? =Ky+mgdsind => d=0.11m. 


107. The work done by F is the negative of its potential energy change (see Eq. 8-6), 
so Up=U,-—25=15 J. 
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108. (a) We assume his mass is between m; = 50 kg and m2 = 70 kg (corresponding to a 
weight between 110 lb and 154 Ib). His increase in gravitational potential energy is 
therefore in the range 


mgh<AU<mgh => 2x10? <AU <3x10° 


in SI units (J), where 4 = 443 m. 
(b) The problem only asks for the amount of internal energy that converts into 
gravitational potential energy, so this result is the same as in part (a). But if we were to 
consider his total internal energy “output” (much of which converts to heat) we can 
expect that external climb is quite different from taking the stairs. 
109. (a) We implement Eq. 8-37 as 
Ky =Ki+mgy—fid =0 + (60 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(4.0 m) — 0 = 2.35 x 10° J. 

(b) Now it applies with a nonzero thermal term: 

Ky= Ki + mgy;—frd = 0 + (60 kg)(9.8 m/s”)(4.0 m) — (500 N)(4.0 m) = 352 J. 
110. We take the bottom of the incline to be the y = 0 reference level. The incline angle is 
A =30°. The distance along the incline d (measured from the bottom) is related to height 


y by the relation y= d sin 8. 


(a) Using the conservation of energy, we have 


Kou = Kg FU, 


1 
top = 5% +0=0+mgy 


withv, =5.0m/s. This yields y = 1.3 m, from which we obtain d = 2.6 m. 


(b) An analysis of forces in the manner of Chapter 6 reveals that the magnitude of the 
friction force is f, = 44mg cos 8. Now, we write Eq. 8-33 as 


K,+U,=K, +U,,, + fd 


top 


1 
57M t0=0+ may + fd 


1 : 
xm = med sin@ + p,mgd cosO 


which — upon canceling the mass and rearranging — provides the result for d: 
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2 
v 


a 2g a) 0s sindQ sa 


(c) The thermal energy generated by friction is f,d = 4,.mgd cos 0= 26 J. 


(d) The slide back down, from the height y = 1.5 sin 30°, is also described by Eq. 8-33. 
With AEF,, again equal to 26 J, we have 


Kae FO = Raa FU, 


1 
‘ep as por tp => 0+mgy = Ms +0426 


from which we find v,,, =2.1 m/s. 


68000 J 
111. Equation 8-8 leads directly to Ay = (9.4 kg)(9.8 m/s?) = 738 m. 


112. We assume his initial kinetic energy (when he jumps) is negligible. Then, his initial 

gravitational potential energy measured relative to where he momentarily stops is what 

becomes the elastic potential energy of the stretched net (neglecting air friction). Thus, 
Ohi = Us = mgh 

where 4 = 11.0m+1.5 m= 12.5 m. With m= 70 kg, we obtain Une = 8580 J. 

113. We use SI units so m = 0.030 kg and d= 0.12 m. 


(a) Since there is no change in height (and we assume no changes in elastic potential 
energy), then AU = 0 and we have 


AE = AK =~ = my =-3.8x10' J 


mech 


where vo = 500 m/s and the final speed is zero. 
(b) By Eq. 8-33 (with W = 0) we have AE in = 3.8 x 10° J, which implies 


f =A =31x10'N 


using Eq. 8-31 with f, replaced by f (effectively generalizing that equation to include a 
greater variety of dissipative forces than just those obeying Eq. 6-2). 


114. (a) The kinetic energy K of the automobile of mass m at t = 30 s is 
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2 
1 1 00m/km 
je >| Boo. Bingo fs 10°J. 
aaa: ? 600s/h i 


(b) The average power required is 


_ AK — 3.0x10°J 


= =10x10'W. 
At 30s 


(c) Since the acceleration a is constant, the power is P = Fv = mav = ma(at) = ma’t using 
2 


Eq. 2-11. By contrast, from part (b), the average power is P., = re which becomes 
t 


avg 


1 fo sale ‘ 
zmart when v = at is again utilized. Thus, the instantaneous power at the end of the 


interval is twice the average power during it: 
P=2P,,= bgp. 10°wA20x10'w. 


115. (a) The initial kinetic energy is K, =(1.5kg)(20 m/s)’ /2 = 300 J. 


(b) At the point of maximum height, the vertical component of velocity vanishes but the 
horizontal component remains what it was when it was “shot” (if we neglect air friction). 
Its kinetic energy at that moment is 


K= il 5 kg)[(20 m/s)cos34°] = 206 J. 


Thus, AU=K,;—K=300 J—206J=93.8 J. 


94 J 2 
(1.5 kg)(9.8 m/s’) 


(c) Since AU=mgAy, we obtain Ay = 6.38 m. 


116. (a) The rate of change of the gravitational potential energy is 


dU dy | a dp 
A ea meb|=-B GQ -39x10*J/s. 


Thus, the gravitational energy is being reduced at the rate of 3.9 x 10° W. 


(b) Since the velocity is constant, the rate of change of the kinetic energy is zero. Thus 
the rate at which the mechanical energy is being dissipated is the same as that of the 
gravitational potential energy (3.9 x 10° W). 
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117. (a) The effect of (sliding) friction is described in terms of energy dissipated as 
shown in Eq. 8-31. We have 


ar =K+14lOosQ 110 = i nx 


where distances are in meters and energies are in joules. With & = 4000 N/m and 
f, =80 N, we obtain K = 5.6 J. 


(b) In this case, we have d= 0.10 m. Thus, 


AE - «+010 -¢, Diol 


which leads to K = 12 J. 


(c) We can approach this two ways. One way is to examine the dependence of energy on 
the variable d: 


_ 1 De 
ar=K+1eQ dQ 5 kde = fed 
where dp = 0.10 m, and solving for K as a function of d: 


1 
K=—> kd" + lo, G- fa. 
In this first approach, we could work through the dK /d(d)=0 condition (or with the 
special capabilities of a graphing calculator) to obtain the answer K,,,, = = la, She q 


In the second (and perhaps easier) approach, we note that K is maximum where v is 
maximum — which is where a=0O= equilibrium of forces. Thus, the second approach 
simply solves for the equilibrium position 


ee 


= f, => kx =80. 


Thus, with k = 4000 N/m we obtain x = 0.02 m. But x = dp — d so this corresponds to d = 
0.08 m. Then the methods of part (a) lead to the answer Kmax = 12.8 J = 13 J. 


118. We work this in SI units and convert to horsepower in the last step. Thus, 


7 oomn| iad 
1 Brinn on™” 22.2 m/s. 


The force Fp needed to propel the car (of weight w and mass m = w/g) is found from 
Newton’s second law: 
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where F = 300 + 1.8v’ in SI units. Therefore, the power required is 


P=F, ¥-[#+%]p-[300+1.8(022) yen) (22.2)=5.14x10* W 
g : 


=(5.14x10" w)( ae )=6s hp. 
746 W 


119. THINK We apply energy method to analyze the projectile motion of a ball. 


EXPRESS We choose the initial position at the window to be our reference point for 
calculating the potential energy. The initial energy of the ball is E, = mv At the top 
of its flight, the vertical component of the velocity is zero, and the horizontal component 
(neglecting air friction) is the same as it was when it was thrown: v.=v,cos@. Ata 
position h below the window, the energy of the ball is 
1 a 
a a irae —mgh 
where v is the speed of the ball. 


ANALYZE (a) The kinetic energy of the ball at the top of the flight is 


Lata =Smv =F m(r cos@)’ =+(0.050 kg)[(8.0 m/s)cos30°] =1.2 J. 


(b) When the ball is / = 3.0 m below the window, by energy conservation, we have 


or 


v=v,+2g¢h = (8.0 m/s) +2(9.8 m/s*)(3.0 m) =11.1m/s. 


(c) As can be seen from our expression above, v=,/v, +2gh, which is independent of 


the mass m. 


(d) Similarly, the speed v is independent of the initial angle 0. 
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LEARN Our results demonstrate that the quantity v in the kinetic energy formula is the 
magnitude of the velocity vector; it does not depend on direction. In addition, mass 
cancels out in the energy conservation equation, so that v is independent of m. 


120. (a) In the initial situation, the elongation was (using Eq. 8-11) 


x; = \(2(1.44)/3200 = 0.030 m (or 3.0 cm). 


In the next situation, the elongation is only 2.0 cm (or 0.020 m), so we now have less 
stored energy (relative to what we had initially). Specifically, 


1 
AU = 5 (3200 N/m)(0.020 m)* — 1.44 J =-0.80 J. 


(b) The elastic stored energy for |x| = 0.020 m does not depend on whether this represents 
a stretch or a compression. The answer is the same as in part (a), AU = —0.80 J. 


(c) Now we have |x| = 0.040 m, which is greater than x;, so this represents an increase in 
the potential energy (relative to what we had initially). Specifically, 


1 
AU= 5 (3200 N/m)(0.040 m)—1.44J=41.12J #1.1J. 


121. (a) With P = 1.5 MW = 1.5 x 10° W (assumed constant) and ¢ = 6.0 min = 360 s, the 
work-kinetic energy theorem becomes 


W= P= AK => m@ -v3 F 


The mass of the locomotive is then 


2Pt bg. 10° whos 


OSs ries 


yaw BmsQ DmsQ 


: : 1 
(b) With ¢ arbitrary, we use Pr=>m€ _v| to solve for the speed v = v(t) as a 


function of time and obtain 


bg p22 lpg EN cars 
m 21x10 


in SI units (v in m/s and ¢ ins). 


(c) The force F(t) as a function of time is 
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rg _ 15x10° 
vk V100+1.5¢ 


(d) The distance d the train moved is given by 


in SI units (F in N and fins). 


360 


’ 4 3 1/2 4 3 3/2 
d=] v(t’ )de' = | 100+=1| dt=—|1004+=2 =6.7x10° m. 
0 0 2 9 2 


122. THINK A shuffleboard disk is accelerated over some distance by an external force, 
but it eventually comes to rest due to the frictional force. 


EXPRESS In the presence of frictional force, the work done on a system is 
W=AE_c, tAE,,, Where AE. ., =AK+AU and AE, = f,d. In our situation, work 


mech mech 
has been done by the cue only to the first 2.0 m, and not to the subsequent 12 m of 
distance traveled. 


ANALYZE (a) During the final d= 12 m of motion, W=0 and we use 
K,+U,=K,4+U,+f,d 
my +0=0+0+ fd 
where m=0.42kgand v = 4.2 m/s. This gives f, = 0.31 N. Therefore, the thermal 
energy change is AE, = f,d =3.7 J. 
(b) Using f = 0.31 N for the entire distance dtotai = 14 m, we obtain 


AN Fee = Fever = (0.31 N)(14 m) = 4.3 J 


for the thermal energy generated by friction. 


(c) During the initial d’= 2 m of motion, we have 


1 
W = AE och t AE =AK+AU + fd’ = Smv' +0+ fid' 


mec 


which essentially combines Eq. 8-31 and Eq. 8-33. Thus, the work done on the disk by 
the cue is 


W =m + fia! =5 (0.42 kg)(4.2 m/s)? +(0.31 N)(2.0 m) =4.3 J. 
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LEARN Our answer in (c) is the same as that in (b). This is expected because all the 
work done becomes thermal energy at the end. 


123. The water has gained 
1 ss AL , 
AK= 5 (10 kg)(13 m/s) — 5) (10 kg)(3.2 m/s) = 794 J 


of kinetic energy, and it has lost AU = (10 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(15 m) = 1470J. 


of potential energy (the lack of agreement between these two values is presumably due to 
transfer of energy into thermal forms). The ratio of these values is 0.54 = 54%. The 
mass of the water cancels when we take the ratio, so that the assumption (stated at the end 
of the problem: m = 10 kg) is not needed for the final result. 


124. (a) The integral (see Eq. 8-6, where the value of U at x = © is required to vanish) is 
straightforward. The result is U(x) = —Gmymo/x. 


(b) One approach is to use Eq. 8-5, which means that we are effectively doing the integral 
of part (a) all over again. Another approach is to use our result from part (a) (and thus 


use Eq. 8-1). Either way, we arrive at 


Gmm Gmm Gmmd 


W 


x] xi+d x(x; + d) ° 


125. (a) During one second, the decrease in potential energy is 
—AU = mg(—Ay) = (55x 10° kg) Ok m/s? | (50 m) =2.7x10° J 


where +y is upward and Ay = yy— yi. 


(b) The information relating mass to volume is not needed in the computation. By Eq. 
8-40 (and the SI relation W = J/s), the result follows: 


P=(2.7 x 10’ J)/(1 s) =2.7 x 10° W. 


(c) One year is equivalent to 24 x 365.25 = 8766 h which we write as 8.77 kh. Thus, the 
energy supply rate multiplied by the cost and by the time is 


(2.7 10° W) (8.77 kh) cent 2.4X10'cents = $2.4 x 10°. 


126. The connection between angle @ (measured from vertical) and height 4 (measured 
from the lowest point, which is our choice of reference position in computing the 
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gravitational potential energy) is given by h = L(1 — cos @) where L is the length of the 
pendulum. 


(a) We use energy conservation in the form of Eq. 8-17. 
K,+U,=,+0U, 
1 
0+mgL D-coso, e| rue +mgL 1D-cosa, ( 


With L = 1.4 m, 0 = 30°, and 6, = 20°, we have 


v= petbso, -cos0,G 14 m/s. 


(b) The maximum speed 1; is at the lowest point. Our formula for / gives h3 = 0 when 6; 
= 0°, as expected. From 
K,+U,=K,+U, 


1 
0+mgL 1D-cose, e| zs +0 
we obtain v, = 1.9 m/s. 


(c) We look for an angle @ such that the speed there is v,=v,/3. To be as accurate as 
possible, we proceed algebraically (substituting v; =2gL cos0, ( at the appropriate 
place) and plug numbers in at the end. Energy conservation leads to 


K,+U,=,+U, 
0+mgL.ID-coso, e| mi +mgL 1D cosa, g 
Aah coed: e| Kn +mgtlD-coso,Q 


1 2gL NS} cosd 
“ey COREG 2 5 1 oicosd, 


where in the last step we have subtracted out mg and then divided by m. Thus, we obtain 
ufl 8 . Z 
0, =cos Fain =28.2° 228°. 


127. Equating the mechanical energy at his initial position (as he emerges from the canon, 
where we set the reference level for computing potential energy) to his energy as he lands, 
we obtain 
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K,=K,+U, 


; ce EP m/sQ- K,+ Dig @Gsm/s [D> mt 


which leads to Kp= 5.4 x 10° J. 


128. (a) This part is essentially a free-fall problem, which can be easily done with 
Chapter 2 methods. Instead, choosing energy methods, we take y = 0 to be the ground 
level. 


1 
K,+U,=K+U => 0+mgy, ar #0 


Therefore v=./2gy, = 9.2 m/s, where y; = 4.3 m. 


(b) Eq. 8-29 provides AFin = fid for thermal energy generated by the kinetic friction force. 
We apply Eq. 8-31: 


1 
K,+U,=K+U=>0+mgy, = Ziv’ +04 fid 


With d=y;, m = 70 kg and f, = 500 N, this yields v = 4.8 m/s. 


129. We want to convert (at least in theory) the water that falls through 4 = 500 m into 
electrical energy. The problem indicates that in one year, a volume of water equal to AAz 
lands in the form of rain on the country, where A = 8 x 10’? m? and Az = 0.75 m. 
Multiplying this volume by the density p = 1000 kg/m’ leads to 


Moy = PAAZ = Doo: 10” Hrsg 6x 10°kg 


for the mass of rainwater. One-third of this “falls” to the ocean, so it is m =2 x 10° kg 
that we want to use in computing the gravitational potential energy mgh (which will turn 
into electrical energy during the year). Since a year is equivalent to 3.2 x 10’ s, we obtain 


x 10" DsG@og 


3.1.x 10''W 
5 3.2 x 10’ 


130. The spring is relaxed at y = 0, so the elastic potential energy (Eq. 8-11) is 
U., =+hy’. The total energy is conserved, and is zero (determined by evaluating it at its 


e€ 


initial position). We note that U is the same as AU in these manipulations. Thus, we have 


0=K+U,+U, > K=-U,-U, 
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where U, = mgy = (20 N)y with y in meters (so that the energies are in Joules). We 
arrange the results in a table: 


positiony | -0.05 | -0.10 | -0.15 | -0.20 
K (a)0.75 |(d)1.0 | (g) 0.75 | G)0 
U, (b)-1.0 | (c)-2.0 | (h)-3.0 | (k)-4.0 
Ue (c)0.25 |()1.0 | @2.25 | @) 4.0 


131. Let the amount of stretch of the spring be x. For the object to be in equilibrium 
kx -—mg=0=>x=mg/k. 


Thus the gain in elastic potential energy for the spring is 
2 2 22 
a0, « 3a = Saf 
2 2 2k 
while the loss in the gravitational potential energy of the system is 


2.2. 
—AU,, =mgx = ne fers 


which we see (by comparing with the previous expression) is equal to 2AU,.. The reason 
why JAU | # AU, is that, since the object is slowly lowered, an upward external force 


(e.g., due to the hand) must have been exerted on the object during the lowering process, 
preventing it from accelerating downward. This force does negative work on the object, 
reducing the total mechanical energy of the system. 


132. (a) The compression is “spring-like” so the maximum force relates to the distance x 
by Hooke's law: 


750 
2.5x10° 


F.=kkx>x= = 0,0030m. 


(b) The work is what produces the “spring-like” potential energy associated with the 
compression. Thus, using Eq. 8-11, 


W= she = 5 (2.5%10°)(0,0030) =1.1J. 
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(c) By Newton's third law, the force F exerted by the tooth is equal and opposite to the 
“spring-like” force exerted by the licorice, so the graph of F is a straight line of slope k. 
We plot F (in newtons) versus x (in millimeters); both are taken as positive. 


F 


500 - 


1 i 2 
l 2. 3 


(d) As mentioned in part (b), the spring potential energy expression is relevant. Now, 
whether or not we can ignore dissipative processes is a deeper question. In other words, it 
seems unlikely that — if the tooth at any moment were to reverse its motion — that the 


licorice could “spring back” to its original shape. Still, to the extent that U = Fhe? 


applies, the graph is a parabola (not shown here) which has its vertex at the origin and is 
either concave upward or concave downward depending on how one wishes to define the 
sign of F (the connection being F = —dU/dx). 


(e) As a crude estimate, the area under the curve is roughly half the area of the entire 
plotting-area (8000 N by 12 mm). This leads to an approximate work of 


1 , ? 
Fs (8000 N) (0.012 m) = 50 J. Estimates in the range 40 < W< 50 J are acceptable. 


(f) Certainly dissipative effects dominate this process, and we cannot assign it a 
meaningful potential energy. 


133. (a) The force (SI units understood) from Eq. 8-20 is plotted in the graph below. 


F(x) 


(b) The potential energy U(x) and the kinetic energy K(x) are shown in the next. The 
potential energy curve begins at 4 and drops (until about x = 2); the kinetic energy curve 
is the one that starts at zero and rises (until about x = 2). 
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134. The style of reasoning used here is presented in Section 8-5. 


(a) The horizontal line representing £| intersects the potential energy curve at a value of r 
= 0.07 nm and seems not to intersect the curve at larger r (though this is somewhat 
unclear since U (r) is graphed only up to r = 0.4 nm). Thus, if m were propelled towards 
M from large r with energy £; it would “turn around” at 0.07 nm and head back in the 
direction from which it came. 


(b) The line representing Ey has two intersection points 7; ~ 0.16 nm and 72 ~ 0.28 nm 
with the U (r) plot. Thus, if m starts in the region 7, <r <r with energy £) it will bounce 
back and forth between these two points, presumably forever. 


(c) At r= 0.3 nm, the potential energy is roughly U=-1.1 x 1071" J. 


(d) With M >> m, the kinetic energy is essentially just that of m. Since E= 1 x 10’ J, its 
kinetic energy is K=E-Ux2.1x 1077 J. 


(e) Since force is related to the slope of the curve, we must (crudely) estimate 
|F|~1x10°N at this point. The sign of the slope is positive, so by Eq. 8-20, the force is 
negative-valued. This is interpreted to mean that the atoms are attracted to each other. 


(f) Recalling our remarks in the previous part, we see that the sign of F is positive 
(meaning it's repulsive) for r < 0.2 nm. 


(g) And the sign of F is negative (attractive) for 7 > 0.2 nm. 
(h) At r = 0.2 nm, the slope (hence, F’) vanishes. 


135. The distance traveled up the incline can be calculated using the kinematic equations 
discussed in Chapter 2: 
ve =v +2aAx — Ax=200m. 


This corresponds to an increase in height equal to y=(200 m)sinO=17 m, 
where 0 = 5.0°. We take its initial height to be y = 0. 
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(a) Eq. 8-24 leads to 
W Sy een, Cer Oe 
app 2 0 SV 


Therefore, AE =8.6x10° J. 


(b) From the above manipulation, we see Wapp = 8.6 x 10° J. Also, from Chapter 2, we 
know that At =Av/a=10 s. Thus, using Eq. 7-42, 


_W 86x10 


_ = 860 W 
At 10 


where the answer has been rounded off (from the 856 value that is provided by the 
calculator). 


(c) and (d) Taking into account the component of gravity along the incline surface, the 


applied force is ma + mg sin @= 43 N and clearly in the direction of motion, so Eq. 7-48 
provides the results for instantaneous power 


a 30 W for v=10 m/s 
P=F v= 
1300 W_ for v=30 m/s 


where these answers have been rounded off (from 428 and 1284, respectively). We note 
that the average of these two values agrees with the result in part (b). 


136. (a) Conservation of mechanical energy leads to 
ee ee ee 2 
K,+U,=K,+U, => One SP a I) +mgy , 


where y, = 0.25 mis the initial depression of the spring, and y,—y, is the displacement 


of the spring from its equilibrium position when the block is at yr. Thus, the kinetic 
energy of the block can be written as 


K,=zmv; = kI y; (y, vy | My + - 


For y,=0, the kinetic energy is K, =0, as expected, since this corresponds to the initial 


release point. 


(b) At y, = 0.050 m, we have 
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1 = 
K, =skLy -O; —y,)° |-mgy, 


= 5 (620 Nim)| (0.250 m)* —(0.050 m-0.250 m)’ ]~(50 N)(0.050 m) = 4.48 J 


(c) Aty, =0.100 m, we have 


1 = 
K, = 5) kl y (yy; yy | M&y ¢ 
= 5 (620 N/m)[ (0.250 m)? —(0.100 m—0.250 m)? }—(S0 N)(0.100 m) = 7.40 J 


(d) Similarly, the kinetic energy at y, = 0.150 mis 


1 - 
K, = ) ky (y; yy | gy ¢ 
ss 5 (620 N/m)| (0.250 m)* (0.150 m—0.250 m)* |- (50 N)(0.150 m) =8.78 J 


(ec) Aty, =0.200 m, the kinetic energy of the block is 


1 7 
K, = stLy (Ne —y)| — N§) ¢ 


= 5 (620 Nim)| (0.250 m)* — (0.200 m-0.250 m)” ]~(50 N)(0.200 m) = 8.60 J 


(f) The spring returns to its uncompressed state once y, 2 y,. Since the block becomes 
detached from the spring beyond that point, at its maximum height, K = 0, and we have 


ky? _ (620 N/m)(0.250 m)’ 
2mg 2(50 N) 


shy =M2V nox = Vax = = 0.388 m. 
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1. We use Eq. 9-5 to solve for (x,, y;). 
(a) The x coordinate of the system’s center of mass is: 


MX + Myx, +My, _ (2.00 kg)(=1.20 m) +(4.00 kg) (0.600 m) + (3.00 kg).x 
i m, +m, +m, 2.00 kg + 4.00 kg + 3.00 kg 
=—0.500 m. 


Solving the equation yields x3 =—1.50 m. 
(b) The y coordinate of the system’s center of mass is: 


_ my, +myy,+myy, _ (2.00 kg)(0.500 m) + (4.00 kg)(-0.750 m)+ (3.00 kg) », 
000 om £m, +m, 2.00 kg + 4.00 kg +3.00 kg 
=~0.700 m. 


Solving the equation yields y; = —1.43 m. 
2. Our notation is as follows: x; = 0 and y; = 0 are the coordinates of the m; = 3.0 kg 
particle; x. = 2.0 m and y2 = 1.0 m are the coordinates of the m2 = 4.0 kg particle; and x; = 


1.0 m and y3 = 2.0 m are the coordinates of the m3 = 8.0 kg particle. 


(a) The x coordinate of the center of mass is 


_ mx, +m,x, +m,x, _ 0+(4.0 kg)(2.0 m) +(8.0 kg)(1.0 m) 


Xcom =1.1m. 
m, +m, +m, 3.0 kg + 4.0 kg+8.0 kg 
(b) The y coordinate of the center of mass is 
feos MY, +My, +My; _ 0+(4.0 kg)(1.0 m)+(8.0 kg)(2.0 m) a4 aay 


m, +m, +m, 3.0kg+4.0kg+8.0kg 
(c) As the mass of m3, the topmost particle, is increased, the center of mass shifts toward 
that particle. As we approach the limit where m3 is infinitely more massive than the 


others, the center of mass becomes infinitesimally close to the position of m3. 


3. We use Eq. 9-5 to locate the coordinates. 
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(a) By symmetry Xcom = —d)/2 = —(13 cm)/2 = — 6.5 cm. The negative value is due to our 
choice of the origin. 


(b) We find Voom as 


Lvs Voom, TN Vict a a PV Dros Es Px 
ee 7 m +m, 7 PV, + PV 
(11 cm/2)(7.85 giom’)+3(11 om/2)(2.7 g/cm’ ) 
= 8.3 cm. 
7.85 g/cm? + 2.7 g/em* 


(c) Again by symmetry, we have Zcom = (2.8 cm)/2 = 1.4 cm. 


4. We will refer to the arrangement as a “table.” We locate the coordinate origin at the 
left end of the tabletop (as shown in Fig. 9-37). With +x rightward and +y upward, then 
the center of mass of the right leg is at (x,y) = (+L, —L/2), the center of mass of the left leg 
is at (x,y) = (0, —L/2), and the center of mass of the tabletop is at (x,y) = (Z/2, 0). 


(a) The x coordinate of the (whole table) center of mass is 


M(+L)+M(0)+3M(+L/2)_ L 
a > eS 
oon M+M+3M 2 


With ZL = 22 cm, we have Xcom = (22 cm)/2 = 11 cm. 
(b) The y coordinate of the (whole table) center of mass is 


M(-L/2)+M(-L/2)+3M(0)_ iL 
Voom = = > 


M+M+3M 5 


OF Voom = — (22 cm)/5 = — 4.4 cm. 


From the coordinates, we see that the whole table center of mass is a small distance 4.4 
cm directly below the middle of the tabletop. 


5. Since the plate is uniform, we can split it up into three rectangular pieces, with the 

mass of each piece being proportional to its area and its center of mass being at its 

geometric center. We’ll refer to the large 35 cm x 10 cm piece (shown to the left of the y 

axis in Fig. 9-38) as section 1; it has 63.6% of the total area and its center of mass is at 

(x1,¥1) = (—5.0 cm, —2.5 cm). The top 20 cm x 5 cm piece (section 2, in the first quadrant) 
has 18.2% of the total area; its center of mass is at (x2,2) = (10 cm, 12.5 cm). The bottom 

10 cm x 10 cm piece (section 3) also has 18.2% of the total area; its center of mass is at 

(x3,¥3) = (5 cm, —15 cm). 


(a) The x coordinate of the center of mass for the plate is 
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Xcom = (0.636)x; + (0.182)x. + (0.182)x; =— 0.45 cm. 
(b) The y coordinate of the center of mass for the plate is 
Veom = (0.636)y, + (0.182)y2 + (0.182)y3 =— 2.0 cm. 


6. The centers of mass (with centimeters understood) for each of the five sides are as 
follows: 


(X15 2,) = (0, 20, 20) for the side in the yz plane 
(X,,¥>,Z,) = (20,0, 20) for the side in the xz plane 
(X;,.V3,Z3) = (20, 20, 0) for the side in the xy plane 


(X%45.42Z4) = (40, 20, 20) for the remaining side parallel to side | 
(X5,.¥55Z;) = (20, 40, 20) for the remaining side parallel to side 2 


Recognizing that all sides have the same mass m, we plug these into Eq. 9-5 to obtain the 
results (the first two being expected based on the symmetry of the problem). 


(a) The x coordinate of the center of mass is 


_ mx, +mx, +mx,+mx,+mx,  0+20+20+40+20 _ 


X com = 20 cm 
5m 5 
(b) The y coordinate of the center of mass is 
e2 my, +my, +My; +My, + mys _ 20+ 0420+ 20+40 pier: 
5m 3 
(c) The z coordinate of the center of mass is 
7 am tmz, +mz,+MZ,+ MZ; _ 20+ 20+0+20+20 apices 


com ~ 


5m 5 


7. (a) By symmetry the center of mass is located on the axis of symmetry of the 
molecule — the y axis. Therefore xXcom = 0. 


(b) To find yoom, We note that 3™yHVcom = MN(VN — Vecom), Where yn is the distance from the 
nitrogen atom to the plane containing the three hydrogen atoms: 


yy = (1014x107! m) —(9.4x10 m) =3.803x107! m. 


Thus, 
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myyy _ (14.0067)(3.803x10-'' m) 


= = =3.13x107'm 
m,+3m, — 14.0067+3(1.00797) 


where Appendix F has been used to find the masses. 


8. (a) Since the can is uniform, its center of mass is at its geometrical center, a distance 
H/2 above its base. The center of mass of the soda alone is at its geometrical center, a 
distance x/2 above the base of the can. When the can is full this is H/2. Thus the center of 
mass of the can and the soda it contains is a distance 


ic MB/2GmlB:2G vil 


M+m 2 
above the base, on the cylinder axis. With H = 12 cm, we obtain / = 6.0 cm. 


(b) We now consider the can alone. The center of mass is H/2 = 6.0 cm above the base, 
on the cylinder axis. 


(c) As x decreases the center of mass of the soda in the can at first drops, then rises to H/2 
= 6.0 cm again. 


(d) When the top surface of the soda is a distance x above the base of the can, the mass of 
the soda in the can is m, = m(x/H), where m is the mass when the can is full (x = ). The 
center of mass of the soda alone is a distance x/2 above the base of the can. Hence 


,_ Mbi2Gn, bg MiB 2G)pl 1 19 os 


M+m, mt 


We find the lowest position of the center of mass of the can and soda by setting the 
derivative of 4 with respect to x equal to 0 and solving for x. The derivative is 


UH? + mx A mx? +2 MmHx — MmH? 


dx ra ieee Dime 21D11+ me 


The solution to m?x* + 2MmHx — MmEH? = 0 is 


Bik 


The positive root is used since x must be positive. Next, we substitute the expression 
found for x into h = (MH* + mx*)/2(MH + mx). After some algebraic manipulation we 
obtain 
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jc) Sa | AS OER) Ow RS te 
m M 0.354 kg 0.14 kg 


9. We use the constant-acceleration equations of Table 2-1 (with +y downward and the 
origin at the release point), Eq. 9-5 for Yocom and Eq. 9-17 for v.,,.- 


(a) The location of the first stone (of mass my) at t= 300 x 10° s is 
yi = (1/2)gt” = (1/2)(9.8 m/s”) (300 x 10° s)? = 0.44 m, 
and the location of the second stone (of mass mz = 2m)) at t= 300 x 10° s is 
yo = (1/2) gt” = (1/2)(9.8 m/s”)(300 x 10° s— 100 x 10° s)? = 0.20 m. 


Thus, the center of mass is at 


_ my +my, _™ bu m@2m, xo mQ 


m, +m, m, +2m, 


0.28 m. 


Lee) 


(b) The speed of the first stone at time ¢ is v, = gt, while that of the second stone is 
v2 = g(t— 100 x 10° s). 
Thus, the center-of-mass speed at t = 300 x 10° s is 


_ my, +my, _™ (9-8 m/s” )(300x10° s) +2m, (9.8 m/s” )(300x10™ s—100x10™ s) 
7 m, +m, 7 m, +2m, 
= 2.3 m/s. 


com 


10. We use the constant-acceleration equations of Table 2-1 (with the origin at the traffic 
light), Eq. 9-5 for Xcom and Eq. 9-17 forv,,,,. At ¢= 3.0 s, the location of the automobile 


(of mass m}) is 
x, =4at? =1Go m/s? HED) sO 18 m 


while that of the truck (of mass mz) is x2 = vt = (8.0 m/s)(3.0s) = 24 m. The speed of the 
automobile then is v, =at =(4.0 ns’ )(3.0 s)=12 m/s, while the speed of the truck 


remains v2 = 8.0 m/s. 


(a) The location of their center of mass is 
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_ MX, +X, _ Boo ie m@ Byoo xe mQ sae 


x 
com om, +m, 1000 kg +2000 kg 


(b) The speed of the center of mass is 


m,v, +mV, [B00 ke GP m/sG| Boo ke AD) m/s 
Vag = 22 = 293 m/s. 
m, +m, 1000 kg + 2000 kg 


11. The implication in the problem regarding v, is that the olive and the nut start at rest. 
Although we could proceed by analyzing the forces on each object, we prefer to approach 
this using Eq. 9-14. The total force on the nut-olive system is F +h = (-i+j) N. Thus, 
Eq. 9-14 becomes 

(-i+ j) N=Ma., 


m 


where M = 2.0 kg. Thus, @ =(-11+1)) m/s’. Each component is constant, so we 


com 


apply the equations discussed in Chapters 2 and 4 and obtain 


1 A A 
ae, 5 dent = (—4.0 m)i+(4.0 m)j 


when ¢ = 4.0 s. It is perhaps instructive to work through this problem the /ong way 
(separate analysis for the olive and the nut and then application of Eq. 9-5) since it helps 
to point out the computational advantage of Eq. 9-14. 


12. Since the center of mass of the two-skater system does not move, both skaters will 
end up at the center of mass of the system. Let the center of mass be a distance x from the 


40-kg skater, then 
b cep m-x@ b kgQ> x= 6.2 m. 


Thus the 40-kg skater will move by 6.2 m. 


13. THINK A shell explodes into two segments at the top of its trajectory. Knowing the 
motion of one segment allows us to analyze the motion of the other using the momentum 
conservation principle. 


EXPRESS We need to find the coordinates of the point where the shell explodes and the 
velocity of the fragment that does not fall straight down. The coordinate origin is at the 
firing point, the +x axis is rightward, and the +y direction is upward. The y component of 
the velocity is given by v = vo, — gt and this is zero at time ¢ = vo ,/g = (vo/g) sin &, where 
vo is the initial speed and @ is the firing angle. The coordinates of the highest point on the 
trajectory are 
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A 20 m/s)” 
x=, = vy cos, =~ sind, cos, = (ns) a 60° cos 60° =17.7 m 
9.8 m/s 
and b 
2 
/ ; 
V=V Fee = Mo a2 0, 1B misQ, 60 =15.3 m. 
ee 2 2¢ 2 98 m/s 


Since no horizontal forces act, the horizontal component of the momentum is conserved. 
In addition, since one fragment has a velocity of zero after the explosion, the momentum 
of the other equals the momentum of the shell before the explosion. At the highest point 
the velocity of the shell is vo cos, in the positive x direction. Let MV be the mass of the 
shell and let Vo be the velocity of the fragment. Then 


Mvocos& = MV)/2, 
since the mass of the fragment is M//2. This means 


V, =2v, cos@, =2(20 m/s)cos60° = 20 m/s. 


This information is used in the form of initial conditions for a projectile motion problem 
to determine where the fragment lands. 


ANALYZE Resetting our clock, we now analyze a projectile launched horizontally at 
time ¢ = 0 with a speed of 20 m/s from a location having coordinates x9 = 17.7 m, yo = 


15.3 m. Its y coordinate is given by y= y, —1gt*, and when it lands this is zero. The 


time of landing is t= .,/2y,/g and the x coordinate of the landing point is 


2 
x=xX,+Vit =x, +V, ln m+ Bom sGPOE"D 55 


LEARN In the absence of explosion, the shell with a mass M would have landed at 


2 20 m/s) 
R=2x, =~*sin26, = (20 ms)’ 5 12(60°)] =35.3m 
g 9.8 m/s 


which is shorter than x=53 m found above. This makes sense because the broken 
fragment, having a smaller mass but greater horizontal speed, can travel much farther 
than the original shell. 


14. (a) The phrase (in the problem statement) “such that it [particle 2] always stays 
directly above particle 1 during the flight” means that the shadow (as if a light were 
directly above the particles shining down on them) of particle 2 coincides with the 
position of particle 1, at each moment. We say, in this case, that they are vertically 
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aligned. Because of that alignment, v., =v; = 10.0 m/s. Because the initial value of v» is 
given as 20.0 m/s, then (using the Pythagorean theorem) we must have 


Voy = af —V5, = [300 m/s 


for the initial value of the y component of particle 2’s velocity. Equation 2-16 (or 
conservation of energy) readily yields ymax = 300/19.6 = 15.3 m. Thus, we obtain 


Amax = M2 Vmax /Mtotal = (3.00 g)(15.3 m)/(8.00 g) = 5.74 m. 


(b) Since both particles have the same horizontal velocity, and particle 2’s vertical 
component of velocity vanishes at that highest point, then the center of mass velocity 


then is simply (10.0 m/ s)i (as one can verify using Eq. 9-17). 


(c) Only particle 2 experiences any acceleration (the free fall acceleration downward), so 
Eq. 9-18 (or Eq. 9-19) leads to 


Acom = M2Z/Miotal = (3.00 g)(9.8 m/s”)/(8.00 g) = 3.68 m/s” 


for the magnitude of the downward acceleration of the center of mass of this system. 
Thus, G.,,, =(—3.68 m/s”) }. 


15. (a) The net force on the system (of total mass m; + m2) is mg. Thus, Newton’s 
second law leads to a = g(m,/( m, + m2)) = 0.4g. For block 1, this acceleration is to the 
right (the 1 direction), and for block 2 this is an acceleration downward (the -j direction). 
Therefore, Eq. 9-18 gives 


: a, + mya, _ (0.6)(0.4gi ) + (0.4)(-0.4g) ) _ , : 
Be (0.6)(0.4g1 ) + (0.4)(-0.4g) ) _ (2.35 $1573) mis?. 


m,+m, 0.6 + 0.4 


(b) Integrating Eq. 4-16, we obtain 
Boom = (2.35 1— 1.57} Jt 


(with SI units understood), since it started at rest. We note that the ratio of the y- 
component to the x-component (for the velocity vector) does not change with time, and it 
is that ratio which determines the angle of the velocity vector (by Eq. 3-6), and thus the 
direction of motion for the center of mass of the system. 


(c) The last sentence of our answer for part (b) implies that the path of the center-of-mass 
is a straight line. 


(d) Equation 3-6 leads to = —34°. The path of the center of mass is therefore straight, at 
downward angle 34°. 
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16. We denote the mass of Ricardo as Mp and that of Carmelita as Mc. Let the center of 
mass of the two-person system (assumed to be closer to Ricardo) be a distance x from the 
middle of the canoe of length L and mass m. Then 


MR(L/2 — x) = mx + M(L/2 + x). 
Now, after they switch positions, the center of the canoe has moved a distance 2x from its 


initial position. Therefore, x = 40 cm/2 = 0.20 m, which we substitute into the above 
equation to solve for Mc: 


vu, - la2- xQmx _ bd - SOD os 


LI 24x 0.20 


17. There is no net horizontal force on the dog-boat system, so their center of mass does 
not move. Therefore by Eq. 9-16, 


MAX com = 9 =m, Ax, +m, AX, , 
which implies 


JAxs|=—“ [Ax]. 


b 


Now we express the geometrical condition that relative to the boat the dog has moved a 
distance d= 2.4 m: 
|Ax, | + |Ax,| =d 


which accounts for the fact that the dog moves one way and the boat moves the other. We 


substitute for |Ax,| from above: 
Mm, 


which leads to |Ax,| = oe ede 


l+m,/m, 1+(4.5/18) 


The dog is therefore 1.9 m closer to the shore than initially (where it was D = 6.1 m from 
it). Thus, it is now D —|Axg| = 4.2 m from the shore. 


18. The magnitude of the ball’s momentum change is 


= (0.70 kg)|(5.0 m/s) —(—2.0 m/s)|=4.9 kg-m/s. 


Ap =m\y, — 


19. (a) The change in kinetic energy is 
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AK = mys -5my} = + (2100 kg)((51 km/h)’ -(41 knv/h)’) 


=9,66%10* kg-(kmv/h)’ ((10* mykm)(1 h/3600 s)) 
=7.5x10" J. 


(b) The magnitude of the change in velocity is 


|A¥|=,/(—v,)° +(v,)° = f(t ev +(51 knv/h)? = 65.4 km/h 


so the magnitude of the change in momentum is 


00 m/km 
Meni k O4 km Gye ess 10* kg-m/s. 
|Ap| = m|Ay| Boo g / Ona x g-m/s 


(c) The vector Ap points at an angle @ south of east, where 


6= tan’ Jet ea 39°. 
1 km/h 


20. We infer from the graph that the horizontal component of momentum p, is 4.0 
kg-m/s. Also, its initial magnitude of momentum p, is 6.0 kg- m/s. Thus, 


cos, = 7 => A= 48°. 


ie) 


21. We use coordinates with +x horizontally toward the pitcher and +y upward. Angles 
are measured counterclockwise from the +x axis. Mass, velocity, and momentum units 


are SI. Thus, the initial momentum can be written p, = Z215°C in magnitude-angle 
notation. 


(a) In magnitude-angle notation, the momentum change is 
(6.0 Z —90°)-(4.5 Z 215°) =(5.0 Z- 43°) 


(efficiently done with a vector-capable calculator in polar mode). The magnitude of the 
momentum change is therefore 5.0 kg- m/s. 


(b) The momentum change is (6.0 Z 0°) — (4.5 Z 215°) = (10 Z 15°). Thus, the 
magnitude of the momentum change is 10 kg: m/s. 


22. (a) Since the force of impact on the ball is in the y direction, p, is conserved: 


Py = Py = mv,sind =mv,sin6,. 
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With @ = 30.0°, we find @ = 30.0°. 


(b) The momentum change is 


An 


Ap = mv, cos@, (-i) —mv, cos 8, (+5) =—2 (0.165 kg) (2.00 m/s) (cos 30°) j 
=(—0.572 kg-m/s)j. 


23. We estimate his mass in the neighborhood of 70 kg and compute the upward force F 
of the water from Newton’s second law: F —mg =ma_,, where we have chosen +y upward, 


so that a > 0 (the acceleration is upward since it represents a deceleration of his 
downward motion through the water). His speed when he arrives at the surface of the 


water is found either from Eq. 2-16 or from energy conservation: v=./2gh , where 
h=12 m, and since the deceleration a reduces the speed to zero over a distance d = 0.30 
m we also obtain v= V2ad. We use these observations in the following. 


Equating our two expressions for v leads to a = gh/d. Our force equation, then, leads to 


ramen 


which yields F = 2.8 x 10* kg. Since we are not at all certain of his mass, we express this 
as a guessed-at range (in kN) 25 < F< 30. 


Since F > mg, the impulse J due to the net force (while he is in contact with the water) 


is overwhelmingly caused by the upward force of the water: Litas to a good 
approximation. Thus, by Eq. 9-29, 


Lit =P, — Di ~0-mA/2eh l 


(the minus sign with the initial velocity is due to the fact that downward is the negative 
direction), which yields (70 kg) /2(9.8 m/s” )(12 m) =1.1x10°kg-m/s. Expressing this 
as a range we estimate 

1.0x10°kg-m/s < [Fdt < 1.2x10°kg-m/s. 


24. We choose +y upward, which implies a > 0 (the acceleration is upward since it 
represents a deceleration of his downward motion through the snow). 


(a) The maximum deceleration amax of the paratrooper (of mass m and initial speed v = 56 
m/s) is found from Newton’s second law 
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| eer =a: mg = MQ nx 
where we require Fynow = 1.2 x 10° N. Using Eq. 2-15 v” = 2dmaxd, we find the minimum 
depth of snow for the man to survive: 


y mv” (85kg)(56m/s)" 
2x 2(Ferow MZ) — 2(1.2x10°N) 


(b) His short trip through the snow involves a change in momentum 
Ap = B, — B, = 0-(85kg)(—56m/s) =-4.8x10° kg-m/s, 


or | Ap |= 4.8x10° kg-m/s. The negative value of the initial velocity is due to the fact that 
downward is the negative direction. By the impulse-momentum theorem, this equals the 
impulse due to the net force Fnow — mg, but since F.,,, => mg we can approximate this 
as the impulse on him just from the snow. 


25. We choose +y upward, which means v, =—25m/s and ¥, =+10m/s. During the 


collision, we make the reasonable approximation that the net force on the ball is equal to 
Fayg, the average force exerted by the floor up on the ball. 


(a) Using the impulse momentum theorem (Eq. 9-31) we find 


J =m, —mi, = ldpg 1D dpsG)42kg- m/s. 


(b) From Eq. 9-35, we obtain 


Fete ON 
= At 0.020 


26. (a) By energy conservation, the speed of the victim when he falls to the floor is 


Sm? = mgh => v=,/2¢h =,/2(9.8 m/s?)(0.50 m) =3.1 mis. 


Thus, the magnitude of the impulse is 
J =| Ap|=m| Av|=mv = (70 kg)(3.1 m/s) = 2.2x10° N:s. 
(b) With duration of At = 0.082 s for the collision, the average force is 


_ J 22x10? N-s 
“e At 0.082 


~2.7x10° N. 
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27. THINK The velocity of the ball is changing because of the external force applied. 
Impulse-linear momentum theorem is involved. 


EXPRESS The initial direction of motion is in the +x direction. The magnitude of the 
average force Fay, is given by 
J 32.4 N-s 


we = = =1.20x10° N. 
At 2.70x107 s 


The force is in the negative direction. Using the linear momentum-impulse theorem 
stated in Eq. 9-31, we have 
—F, At=J =Ap=m(v, -v,). 


avg 


where m is the mass, v; the initial velocity, and vy the final velocity of the ball. The 
equation can be used to solve for ve. 


ANALYZE (a) Using the above expression, we find 


mv,—F,,At _(0.40kg)(14m/s)—(1200N)(27x10°s) 
mo 0.40kg 


v= =-67 m/s. 


The final speed of the ball is | v, |=67 m/s. 


(b) The negative sign in vy indicates that the velocity is in the —x direction, which is 
opposite to the initial direction of travel. 


(c) From the above, the average magnitude of the force is F,,, =1.20x10° N. 
(d) The direction of the impulse on the ball is —v, same as the applied force. 


LEARN In vector notation, F’, At =J =Ap=m(v ', ~V;), which gives 


avg 


Since J or Fg is in the opposite direction of v,, the velocity of the ball will decrease 


under the applied force. The ball first moves in the +x-direction, but then slows down and 
comes to a stop, and then reverses its direction of travel. 


28. (a) The magnitude of the impulse is 


J =| Ap|=m|Av|=mv =(0.70 kg)(13 m/s) = 9.1 kg: m/s =9.1 N:<s. 
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(b) With duration of At =5.0x10~ s for the collision, the average force is 


J 9AN:s 


aaa = = 1.8x10° N. 
® At 5.0x107 s 


29. We choose the positive direction in the direction of rebound so that v, >0 and 
v, <0. Since they have the same speed v, we write this as V, =v and v, =—v. Therefore, 
the change in momentum for each bullet of mass m is Ap =mAv = 2myv. Consequently, 


the total change in momentum for the 100 bullets (each minute) AP = 100Ap = 200myv. 
The average force is then 


_ AP _ (200)(3x10°kg)(500m/s) 
Re AE (1min)(60s/min) 


~ 


30. (a) By Eq. 9-30, impulse can be determined from the “area” under the F(¢) curve. 
Keeping in mind that the area of a triangle is  (base)(height), we find the impulse in this 
case is 1.00 N:s. 


(b) By definition (of the average of function, in the calculus sense) the average force must 
be the result of part (a) divided by the time (0.010 s). Thus, the average force is found to 
be 100 N. 


(c) Consider ten hits. Thinking of ten hits as 10 F(4) triangles, our total time interval is 
10(0.050 s) = 0.50 s, and the total area is 10(1.0 N-s). We thus obtain an average force 
of 10/0.50 = 20.0 N. One could consider 15 hits, 17 hits, and so on, and still arrive at this 
same answer. 


31. (a) By energy conservation, the speed of the passenger when the elevator hits the 


floor is 
zm’ =mgh => v=,/2gh =,/2(9.8 m/s’)(36 m) = 26.6 ms. 


Thus, the magnitude of the impulse is 
J =| Ap|=m| Av|=mv = (90 kg)(26.6 m/s) = 2.39x10° N:s. 
(b) With duration of At =5.0x10~ s for the collision, the average force is 


_ J 2.3910? N-s 


= = ~4.78x10° N. 
= At 5.0x10~ s 
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(c) If the passenger were to jump upward with a speed of v’ = 7.0 m/s, then the resulting 
downward velocity would be 


v" =v—v' = 26.6 m/s—7.0 m/s = 19.6 ms, 
and the magnitude of the impulse becomes 
J" =| Ap" |=m| Av" |= mv" = (90 kg)(19.6 m/s) ~ 1.7610? N-s. 
(d) The corresponding average force would be 


" 3 
EN dN 
© At 5.0x10"s 


32. (a) By the impulse-momentum theorem (Eq. 9-31) the change in momentum must 


equal the “area” under the F(t) curve. Using the facts that the area of a triangle is 5 


(base)(height), and that of a rectangle is (height)(width), we find the momentum at t= 4 s 
to be (30 kg'm/s)1. 


(b) Similarly (but keeping in mind that areas beneath the axis are counted negatively) we 
find the momentum at t = 7 s is (38 kg'm/s)1. 


(c) At t=9 s, we obtain ¥ = (6.0 m/s)1. 
33. We use coordinates with +x rightward and +y upward, with the usual conventions for 
measuring the angles (so that the initial angle becomes 180 + 35 = 215°). Using SI units 


and magnitude-angle notation (efficient to work with when using a vector-capable 
calculator), the change in momentum is 


J =Ap = P,— BP, = (3.00.290°) —(3.60.2215°) = (5.86.259.8°). 
(a) The magnitude of the impulse is J = Ap =5.86 kg-m/s=5.86N:‘s. 


(b) The direction of J is 59.8° measured counterclockwise from the +x axis. 


(c) Equation 9-35 leads to 


J=F,At=5.86N-s => F,,=—S°N'S 39.93x10°N, 
: © 2.00x10" s 


We note that this force is very much larger than the weight of the ball, which justifies our 
(implicit) assumption that gravity played no significant role in the collision. 
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(d) The direction of Fxg is the same as J, 59.8° measured counterclockwise from the +x 


axis. 


34. (a) Choosing upward as the positive direction, the momentum change of the foot is 
Ap = 0-m,,.,¥, = (0.003 kg) (-1.50 m/s)=4.50x10° N:s. 
(b) Using Eq. 9-35 and now treating downward as the positive direction, we have 


J =F, At =m .48 At = (0.090 kg) (9.80 m/s”) (0.60 s) = 0.529 N-s. 


(c) Push is what provides the primary support. 


35. We choose our positive direction in the direction of the rebound (so the ball’s initial 
velocity is negative-valued). We evaluate the integral J= Lit by adding the 


appropriate areas (of a triangle, a rectangle, and another triangle) shown in the graph (but 
with the ¢ converted to seconds). With m = 0.058 kg and v = 34 m/s, we apply the 
impulse-momentum theorem: 


0.002 0.004 0.006 
[F dt=mv,—mv, => J, Fdt+| Fdt+| F dt =m(+v)-m/(-v) 


wall 


a xP (0.0028) + F,,, (0.0028) += Fy, (0.0028) = 2mv 


max 


which yields F.,,, (0.004s) =2(0.058kg)(34m/s)= 9.9 x 10°N 


36. (a) Performing the integral (from time a to time b) indicated in Eq. 9-30, we obtain 
? 2 ae 
| (12—3¢7)dt =12(b—a)—(b —a*) 


in SI units. If b= 1.25 s and a=0.50s, this gives 7.17N-s. 


(b) This integral (the impulse) relates to the change of momentum in Eq. 9-31. We note 
that the force is zero at t= 2.00 s. Evaluating the above expression for a = 0 and b = 2.00 
gives an answer of 16.0 kg-m/s. 


37. THINK We’re given the force as a function of time, and asked to calculate the 
corresponding impulse, the average force and the maximum force. 


EXPRESS Since the motion is one-dimensional, we work with the magnitudes of the 
vector quantities. The impulse J due to a force F(t) exerted on a body is 
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J =|) F()dt =F, At, 


avg 


where F,,, is the average force and At=t,—t,. To find the time at which the maximum 


avg 


force occurs, we set the derivative of F with respect to time equal to zero, and solve for t. 
ANALYZE (a) We take the force to be in the positive direction, at least for earlier times. 
Then the impulse is 
3.0 x 10° 3.0 x 10° 
J= I, Fdt =|, [© 0x10°)1—-(2.0x10°)¢? |dt 


+}3.0x 10% 


feaatecpoane =9.0N:s. 


(b) Using J = Fiyg At, we find the average force to be 


J 9.0N-s 


ts = =~ =3.0 x 10°N 
“At 3.0 x 10 


(c) Differentiating F(t) with respect to ¢ and setting it to zero, we have 


dF _d 


a FL: 0x10°)t—(2.0x10°)?? ]=(6.0x10°) —(4.0x10°)r=0 


which can be solved to give f= 1.5 x 10° s. At that time the force is 


~ €0x10° Has 102 AEox10° His x107 Ae asx10°N 


(d) Since it starts from rest, the ball acquires momentum equal to the impulse from the 
kick. Let m be the mass of the ball and v its speed as it leaves the foot. The speed of the 
ball immediately after it loses contact with the player’s foot is 


J 9.0N:s F(t) 
m 


4000 


LEARN The force as function of time is Shown jo, 
below. The area under the curve is the impulse J. 
From the plot, we readily see that F(t) is a 


maximum at t=0.0015s, with Ff. =4500N. 1000 


max 


2000 


0.0005 0.001 0.0015 0,002 0.0025 0.003 


t(s) 
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38. From Fig. 9-54, +y corresponds to the direction of the rebound (directly away from 
the wall) and +x toward the right. Using unit-vector notation, the ball’s initial and final 
velocities are 


V, =vcos@i-vsin0j=5.2 i-3.0j 


V,=VvcosO i+vsin 04=5.2 i+3.0] 
respectively (with SI units understood). 


(a) With m = 0.30 kg, the impulse-momentum theorem (Eq. 9-31) yields 


J =m¥, —mv¥, =2(0.30 kg)(3.0 m/s j) =(1.8 N-s)j. 


(b) Using Eq. 9-35, the force on the ball by the wall is J/At =(1.8/0.010)j=(180N) j. 


By Newton’s third law, the force on the wall by the ball is (—180 N)j (that is, its 
magnitude is 180 N and its direction is directly into the wall, or “down” in the view 
provided by Fig. 9-54). 


39. THINK This problem deals with momentum conservation. Since no external forces 
with horizontal components act on the man-stone system and the vertical forces sum to 
zero, the total momentum of the system is conserved. 


EXPRESS Since the man and the stone are initially at rest, the total momentum is zero 
both before and after the stone is kicked. Let m,; be the mass of the stone and vy, be its 
velocity after it is kicked. Also, let m,, be the mass of the man and v,, be his velocity after 
he kicks the stone. Then, by momentum conservation, 


myv,+m,V, =9 > v,=- 


ANALYZE We take the axis to be positive in the direction of motion of the stone. Then 


yal y= 0068 ke (4.0 m/s) =-3.0x10" mis 


or |v, |=3.0x10> m/s. 


LEARN The negative sign in v, indicates that the man moves in the direction opposite to 
the motion of the stone. Note that his speed is much smaller (by a factor of m,/m,, ) 
compared to the speed of the stone. 


40. Our notation is as follows: the mass of the motor is WM; the mass of the module is m; 
the initial speed of the system is vo; the relative speed between the motor and the module 
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is v, and, the speed of the module relative to the Earth is v after the separation. 
Conservation of linear momentum requires 


(M + m)vo = mv + M(v—- v,). 


Linh 
vont = 4300 son De GP toi) 4 5 eta 


+m 4m+m 


Therefore, 


41. (a) With SI units understood, the velocity of block LZ (in the frame of reference 
indicated in the figure that goes with the problem) is (v, — 3)i. Thus, momentum 
conservation (for the explosion at ¢ = 0) gives 


m,(v; — 3) + (me + mg)v, = 0 


which leads to 
3m, 3(2k 


‘=m Eee oes = 


Next, at t= 0.80 s, momentum conservation (for the second explosion) gives 


Mc V2 + Mp(v2 + 3) = (Mc + ma); = (8 kg)(0.60 m/s) = 4.8 kg- m/s. 
This yields v. = — 0.15. Thus, the velocity of block C after the second explosion is 
Vv. =—(0.15 m/s)i. 


(b) Between t = 0 and t = 0.80 s, the block moves v,At = (0.60 m/s)(0.80 s) = 0.48 m. 
Between t= 0.80 s and ¢ = 2.80 s, it moves an additional 


v,At = (— 0.15 m/s)(2.00 s) = — 0.30 m. 
Its net displacement since ¢ = 0 is therefore 0.48 m— 0.30 m= 0.18 m. 


42. Our notation (and, implicitly, our choice of coordinate system) is as follows: the mass 
of the original body is m; its initial velocity is v, = vi; the mass of the less massive piece 
is mj; its velocity is v, =0; and, the mass of the more massive piece is mz. We note that 
the conditions m2 = 3m, (specified in the problem) and m; + m2 =m generally assumed in 


classical physics (before Einstein) lead us to conclude 
m, = a and m, = Si 
"4 na ae 


Conservation of linear momentum requires 


> > > 


2 = er 
MV, =MV,+M,V, => TVA SU Ia 
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: ee ae ; ; ate : 
which leads to v, = ou i. The increase in the system’s kinetic energy is therefore 


2 
Rita? UH 0G yy ma Li aa 
2 2 2 2\4 2 


43. With Vj, =(9.51+4.0 j) m/s, the initial speed is 


vy = v2, +¥2, = (9.5 m/s)? + (4.0 m/s)? =10.31 m/s 
and the takeoff angle of the athlete is 
0, = tan"! “|= tan? (2) =22:3°. 
Vio 9.5 
Using Equation 4-26, the range of the athlete without using halteres is 


_ vy sin2@, _ (10.31 m/s)’ sin 2(22.8°) 


- Se =7.75 m. 


Ry 


On the other hand, if two halteres of mass m = 5.50 kg were thrown at the maximum 
height, then, by momentum conservation, the subsequent speed of the athlete would be 


(M+2m)v,,=Mvi >v.= 


Thus, the change in the x-component of the velocity is 


M+2 Z 2(5.5k 
yg iy Oy, sO NE) (65 ila) 1 Sd an 
M M 78 kg 
The maximum height is attained when v, =v,,— gt =0, or 


V5.0 - 4.0 m/s 
g 9.8m/s 


=0.41s. 


Therefore, the increase in range with use of halteres is 


AR =(Av’ )t = (1.34 m/s)(0.41s) = 0.55 m. 
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44. We can think of the sliding-until-stopping as an example of kinetic energy converting 
into thermal energy (see Eq. 8-29 and Eq. 6-2, with Fy = mg). This leads to v’ = 2ugd 
being true separately for each piece. Thus we can set up a ratio: 


(2) = Ba = 
Ve) 2urgde 25° 


But (by the conservation of momentum) the ratio of speeds must be inversely 
proportional to the ratio of masses (since the initial momentum before the explosion was 
zero). Consequently, 


2 
m 12 2 
(=) = 95 = mg = 5 V3 m, = 1.39 kg. 


Therefore, the total mass is mgp+m, ~3.4kg. 


45. THINK The moving body is an isolated system with no external force acting on it. 
When it breaks up into three pieces, momentum remains conserved, both in the x- and the 
y-directions. 


EXPRESS Our notation is as follows: the mass of the original body is M = 20.0 kg; its 
initial velocity is ¥, = (200 m/s)i ; the mass of one fragment is m, = 10.0 kg; its velocity 


is v, =(100 m/s); the mass of the second fragment is m2 = 4.0 kg; its velocity is 


v, =(—500 m/s)i; and, the mass of the third fragment is m3 = 6.00 kg. Conservation of 


linear momentum requires 
Mv, =m, +m,v, +m,V;. 


The energy released in the explosion is equal to AK, the change in kinetic energy. 
ANALYZE (a) The above momentum-conservation equation leads to 


My, —my, —m,V, 
V3. = 
mM, 
_ (20.0 kg)(200 m/s)i —(10.0 kg)(100 m/s)j—(4.0 kg)(—500 m/s)i 
6.00kg 


=(1.00x10° m/s) i—(0.167x10° m/s)j 


The magnitude of v, is v; = (ao00 m/s)’ +(—167 m/s)* =1.01x10° m/s . It points at 
@ =tan | (-167/1000) = —9.48° (that is, at 9.5° measured clockwise from the +x axis). 


(b) The energy released is AK: 
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1 


1 1 1 
AK =K,-K, (J mvt + mvs a ee =3.23x10° J. 


LEARN The energy released in the explosion, of chemical nature, is converted into the 
kinetic energy of the fragments. 


46. Our +x direction is east and +y direction is north. The linear momenta for the two m = 
2.0 kg parts are then 


Dp, =m, =m, j 
where v; = 3.0 m/s, and 


Pp, =mv, =m e. itv, iJ= my, Qsdi + sind jJ 
where v2 = 5.0 m/s and @= 30°. The combined linear momentum of both parts is then 


P=, +p, =mv, j+m, (cosi+sind j)=(mv, cos 0)i+(mv, +mv, sin@) j 
=(2.0 kg)(5.0 m/s)(cos30°)i+(2.0 kg)(3.0 m/s+(5.0 m/s)(sin30°)) j 
=(8.66i+11}) kg-m/s. 


From conservation of linear momentum we know that this is also the linear momentum of 
the whole kit before it splits. Thus the speed of the 4.0-kg kit is 


[P+ P? \|(8.66 kg-m/ > 4(11 ke-m/s) 
veae ae a eee 


4.0 kg 


47. Our notation (and, implicitly, our choice of coordinate system) is as follows: the mass 
of one piece is m; = m; its velocity is Vv, = (—30 m/s)i; the mass of the second piece is mp 


=m; its velocity is v, =(—30 m/s) ; and, the mass of the third piece is m3 = 3m. 


(a) Conservation of linear momentum requires 


mV, =m,V,+m,V,+m,V, => 0=m(-30i)+m(-30})+3mii, 


which leads to ¥, = (10i+10}) m/s. Its magnitude is v, = 10/2 ~14m/s. 


(b) The direction is 45° counterclockwise from +x (in this system where we have m, 
flying off in the —x direction and mz flying off in the —y direction). 
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48. This problem involves both mechanical energy conservation U, = K, + K,, where U; 
= 60 J, and momentum conservation 
0=myv,+my, 


where m2 = 2m. From the second equation, we find |v,|=2|v,|, which in turn implies 
(since v, = |v,| and likewise for v2) 


1 1 
K,=5myi => f5..fo. Q-2 Fan:feon. 


(a) We substitute K, = 2K> into the energy conservation relation and find 
1 
U,=2K,+K,=>K, Fae =20 J. 


(b) And we obtain K, = 2(20) = 40 J. 


49. We refer to the discussion in the textbook (see Sample Problem — “Conservation of 
momentum, ballistic pendulum,” which uses the same notation that we use here) for 
many of the important details in the reasoning. Here we only present the primary 
computational step (using SI units): 


ee ee V2 HOI =3.1x10? m/s. 
m . 


50. (a) We choose +x along the initial direction of motion and apply momentum 
conservation: 
MyerYi = Mout + Motock V2 


(5.2 g)(672 m/s) =(5.2 g)(428 m/s) + (700 g)v, 
which yields v2 = 1.81 m/s. 


(b) It is a consequence of momentum conservation that the velocity of the center of mass 
is unchanged by the collision. We choose to evaluate it before the collision: 


tos Miia, _ (5.2 g)(672 m/s) 


2. =4.96 m/s. 
Myatt + Mplock 5.2 +700 g 


51. In solving this problem, our +x direction is to the right (so all velocities are positive- 
valued). 


(a) We apply momentum conservation to relate the situation just before the bullet strikes 
the second block to the situation where the bullet is embedded within the block. 
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(0.0035 kg)v =(1.8035 kg)\(1.4 m/s) > v=721 ms. 


(b) We apply momentum conservation to relate the situation just before the bullet strikes 
the first block to the instant it has passed through it (having speed v found in part (a)). 


(0.0035 kg)v, =(1.20 kg)(0.630 m/s) +(0.00350 kg)(721 m/s) 


which yields vo = 937 m/s. 


52. We think of this as having two parts: the first is the collision itself — where the bullet 
passes through the block so quickly that the block has not had time to move through any 
distance yet — and then the subsequent “leap” of the block into the air (up to height h 
measured from its initial position). The first part involves momentum conservation (with 


+y upward): 
i ke€Poom/sG Ded: Dike Go mst 


which yields ¥ = 1.2 m/s. The second part involves either the free-fall equations from Ch. 


2 (since we are ignoring air friction) or simple energy conservation from Ch. 8. Choosing 
the latter approach, we have 


1B) x2Q mysQ- De @kmys Ii 


which gives the result 4 = 0.073 m. 


53. With an initial speed of v,, the initial kinetic energy of the car is K, =m,v, /2. After 
a totally inelastic collision with a moose of mass m,,, by momentum conservation, the 
speed of the combined system is 


mv, =(m,+m,, Vp > V_= =— 


with final kinetic energy 


2 
1 1 1 : 
Khem m7 = on +g) me wey. 
2 m,+m,, 


2 2m,+m,, ' 


(a) The percentage loss of kinetic energy due to collision is 


K,-K K 
AK _ : ‘pe paren Bp ies Mae Sees See OURS a ~ 133.39, 
K K. K. m+m, m+m, 1000kg+500kg 3 


L 


(b) If the collision were with a camel of mass m,,,,, =300 kg, then the percentage loss of 


‘camel 


kinetic energy would be 
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AK Meapes 300 kg ey 
— — — — 0. 
K, m.+m 1000kg+300kg 13 


LT 


camel 
(c) As the animal mass decreases, the percentage loss of kinetic energy also decreases. 
54. The total momentum immediately before the collision (with +x upward) is 


pi = (3.0 kg)(20 m/s) + (2.0 kg)( -12 m/s) = 36 kg- m/s. 


Their momentum immediately after, when they constitute a combined mass of M = 5.0 
kg, is pp= (5.0 kg) v. By conservation of momentum, then, we obtain vy = 7.2 m/s, which 
becomes their "initial" velocity for their subsequent free-fall motion. We can use Ch. 2 
methods or energy methods to analyze this subsequent motion; we choose the latter. The 
level of their collision provides the reference (v = 0) position for the gravitational 
potential energy, and we obtain 


1 
Ko +U =K+U => 5 Mvp + 0 = 0+ Mgymax . 


Thus, with vo = 7.2 m/s, we find Vmax = 2.6 m. 
55. We choose +x in the direction of (initial) motion of the blocks, which have masses m, 
= 5 kg and m2 = 10 kg. Where units are not shown in the following, SI units are to be 


understood. 


(a) Momentum conservation leads to 


MY, +M,V,; = MV, ¢ + MV > 


(5 kg)(3.0 m/s)+(10 kg)(2.0 m/s) = (5 kg)v,, +(10 kg)(2.5 m/s) 


which yields v,, =2.0 m/s. Thus, the speed of the 5.0 kg block immediately after the 
collision is 2.0m/s. 


(b) We find the reduction in total kinetic energy: 
Kees 5(3 kg)(3 m/s)’ + (10 kg)(2 m/s)’ -5(5 kg)(2 m/s)’ (10 kg)(2.5 m/s)’ 
=-1.25J x-13 J. 


(c) In this new scenario where v,,=4.0m/s , momentum conservation leads to 
V,, =—LOm/s and we obtain AK =+40 J. 
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(d) The creation of additional kinetic energy is possible if, say, some gunpowder were on 
the surface where the impact occurred (initially stored chemical energy would then be 
contributing to the result). 


56. (a) The magnitude of the deceleration of each of the cars is a = f/m = 4y mg/m = Lg. 
If a car stops in distance d, then its speed v just after impact is obtained from Eq. 2-16: 


Vv =v +2ad > v=2ad = J2u1, 9d 


since vo = 0 (this could alternatively have been derived using Eq. 8-31). Thus, 


v, =/2u,2d, =.{2(0.13)(9.8 m/s)(8.2 m) =4.6 m/s. 


(b) Similarly, v, =./2u, ed, =.{2(0.13)(9.8 m/s?)\(6.1 m) =3.9 m/s. 
B k B 


(c) Let the speed of car B be v just before the impact. Conservation of linear momentum 
gives mgv = myvy + mpVz, OF 


y= Lav tMgVg) _ (1100)(4.6) + (1400)3.9) 
7 mM, a 1400 


=7.5 m/s. 


(d) The conservation of linear momentum during the impact depends on the fact that the 
only significant force (during impact of duration A?) is the force of contact between the 
bodies. In this case, that implies that the force of friction exerted by the road on the cars 
is neglected during the brief At. This neglect would introduce some error in the analysis. 
Related to this is the assumption we are making that the transfer of momentum occurs at 
one location, that the cars do not slide appreciably during Az, which is certainly an 
approximation (though probably a good one). Another source of error is the application 
of the friction relation Eq. 6-2 for the sliding portion of the problem (after the impact); 
friction is a complex force that Eq. 6-2 only partially describes. 


57. (a) Let v be the final velocity of the ball-gun system. Since the total momentum of the 
system is conserved mv; = (m + M)v. Therefore, 


mv; _ (60 g)(22 m/s) 


y= =4.4 m/s. 
m+M 60¢+240¢ 


(b) The initial kinetic energy is K, =4mv’ and the final kinetic energy is 
Sy 2 I gy 


K, =1 Bs mG =4mv2/+ 


The problem indicates AE,,, = 0, so the difference K;— Ky must equal the energy U, stored 
in the spring: 
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2,2: 
ees be. slim: fy a fet nt ud 
a 2 +MQ2 m+ M4AN2> ' m+M 


Consequently, the fraction of the initial kinetic energy that becomes stored in the spring 
is 
U M 240 


SS = =0.80. 
K, m+M_ 60+240 


L 


58. We think of this as having two parts: the first is the collision itself, where the blocks 
“Join” so quickly that the 1.0-kg block has not had time to move through any distance yet, 
and then the subsequent motion of the 3.0 kg system as it compresses the spring to the 
maximum amount x». The first part involves momentum conservation (with +x 
rightward): 

mv, =(mi+m2)v => (2.0 kg)(4.0 m/s) = (3.0 kg)v 


which yields ¥ = 2.7 m/s. The second part involves mechanical energy conservation: 
1 2 1 2 
ae kg) (2.7 m/s)" = - (200 N/m)x;, 


which gives the result x» = 0.33 m. 


59. As hinted in the problem statement, the velocity v of the system as a whole, when the 
spring reaches the maximum compression Xm, satisfies 


mV + M2V2; = (M1 + m2)Vv. 


The change in kinetic energy of the system is therefore 


which yields AK = —35 J. (Although it is not necessary to do so, still it is worth noting 


2 
rel 


that algebraic manipulation of the above expression leads to |AK|=+4 7 | 2, where 


Vrel = V] — V2). Conservation of energy then requires 


tag =-aK'= x, = Jo - fa )) 995 m 


k 1120 N/m 


60. (a) Let m, be the mass of the block on the left, v4; be its initial velocity, and vy, be its 
final velocity. Let mg be the mass of the block on the right, vg; be its initial velocity, and 
var be its final velocity. The momentum of the two-block system is conserved, so 


4Al 


M4V4i t+ Mave = M4vae + MBVBe 
and 


oe M4V4;+MgVp_;—MgVpr _ (1.6 kg)(5.5 m/s) +(2.4 kg)(2.5 m/s) —(2.4 kg)(4.9 m/s) 
v mM, 1.6kg 
=1.9 m/s. 


(b) The block continues going to the right after the collision. 


(c) To see whether the collision is elastic, we compare the total kinetic energy before the 
collision with the total kinetic energy after the collision. The total kinetic energy before is 


k= sm + mv = $(1.6 kg) (5.5 m/s)’ + 5024 kg)(2.5 m/s)” =31.7 J. 
The total kinetic energy after is 

K,= sy + 5 MaVy = (1.6 kg) (1.9 m/s)” + 524 kg)(4.9 m/s)’ =31.7 J. 
Since K; = Kythe collision is found to be elastic. 


61. THINK We have a moving cart colliding with a stationary cart. Since the collision is 
elastic, the total kinetic energy of the system remains unchanged. 


EXPRESS Let m, be the mass of the cart that is originally moving, vj; be its velocity 
before the collision, and v1; be its velocity after the collision. Let mz be the mass of the 
cart that is originally at rest and v2 be its velocity after the collision. Conservation of 
linear momentum gives mv, =my,,+m,v,,. Similarly, the total kinetic energy is 


conserved and we have 


1 
2 2, 
—my,, = my, +—m,Vv 
"1 Lead 202: 
Dea Oe ee 
Solving for v,, and v,,, we obtain: 
m,—m, 2m, 
Vp =—— Vin Vo p =—— J; 
lf li? 2f li 
m, +m, m, +m, 
MY, +MyV,; 
The speed of the center of mass is v,,,, =——~——=+ 
m, +m, 


ANALYZE (a) With m; = 0.34 kg, v,, =1.2 m/s and v,, =0.66 m/s, we obtain 
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ee [e m/s —0.66 m/s 


m, = —————_— mM, = 
f ' (1.2 m/s +0.66 m/s 


(0.34 kg) = 0.0987 kg = 0.099 kg. 
WitVy 


(b) The velocity of the second cart is: 


jj ews | POSES) mis). ews. 
m,+m, "| 0.34kg+0.099 kg 


(c) From the above, we find the speed of the center of mass to be 


Vis =0.93 m/s. 
m, +m, 0.34kg+0.099 kg 


LEARN In solving for v 


com? 


values for the initial velocities were used. Since the system 


is isolated with no external force acting on it, v 


com 


remains the same after the collision, so 
the same result is obtained if values for the final velocities are used. That is, 


figs (0.34 kg)(0.66 m/s) +(0.099 kg)(1.9 m/s) _ 5 93 1. 
m, +m, 0.34kg+0.099 kg 


62. (a) Let m be the mass of one sphere, v;; be its velocity before the collision, and vibe 
its velocity after the collision. Let mz be the mass of the other sphere, v2; be its velocity 
before the collision, and v2, be its velocity after the collision. Then, according to Eq. 
9-75, 
m,—m, 2m, 
Vp = Vite V>, 
“  mt+m, m, +m, 


Suppose sphere | is originally traveling in the positive direction and is at rest after the 
collision. Sphere 2 is originally traveling in the negative direction. Replace vj; with v, v2; 
with —v, and v,, with zero to obtain 0 = m, — 3m. Thus, 


m, =m, /3=(300 g)/3=100 g. 


(b) We use the velocities before the collision to compute the velocity of the center of 
mass: 

fe + MV > _ (300 g) (2.00 m/s)+(100 g) (—2.00 m/s) alin iat 2 
m, +m, 300 g+100¢g 


63. (a) The center of mass velocity does not change in the absence of external forces. In 
this collision, only forces of one block on the other (both being part of the same system) 
are exerted, so the center of mass velocity is 3.00 m/s before and after the collision. 
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(b) We can find the velocity v,; of block 1 before the collision (when the velocity of block 
2 is known to be zero) using Eq. 9-17: 


(m, + mz)Vcom = M, Vi + 0 => v,;=12.0m/s. 
Now we use Eq. 9-68 to find vy: 


2m, 
m+ M, 


vi; = 6.00 m/s . 


Viti 


64. First, we find the speed v of the ball of mass m, right before the collision (just as it 
reaches its lowest point of swing). Mechanical energy conservation (with h = 0.700 m) 
leads to 


1 
mgh = 3m => v=,/2gh =3.7 m/s. 
(a) We now treat the elastic collision using Eq. 9-67: 


y,= oo" y= OSKE= 28 KS (3 m/s) = -2.47 m/s 


*, m, +m,  0.5kg+2.5kg 
which means the final speed of the ball is 2.47 m/s. 
(b) Finally, we use Eq. 9-68 to find the final speed of the block: 


jean = 208) em) =to3aig 

“ mt+m 05kg+2.5kg 
65. THINK We have a mass colliding with another stationary mass. Since the collision is 
elastic, the total kinetic energy of the system remains unchanged. 


EXPRESS Let m, be the mass of the body that is originally moving, v1; be its velocity 
before the collision, and vi; be its velocity after the collision. Let m2 be the mass of the 
body that is originally at rest and v2, be its velocity after the collision. Conservation of 
linear momentum gives 

MY, = MV, + MV, >, 


Similarly, the total kinetic energy is conserved and we have 


m, ~My, 


The solution to v,, is given by Eq. 9-67: v,, = v,,- We solve for mz to obtain 


m, +m, 
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m, =———>m, . 
vitV, 
The speed of the center of mass is 
eS + MV; 


com 


m +m, 


ANALYZE (a) given that v,, =v, /4, we find the second mass to be 


—vV —v./4 
m, =——‘m, = Mav fi = OR SIO ke, 
Vi tv > V+, /4 5 5 


_ Vy FMV y; _ (2.0kg)(4.0 m/s) =2.5 m/s 


(b) The speed of the center of mass is v.,,, 
m +m, 2.0kg+1.2kg 


LEARN The final speed of the second mass is 


Lo oe 


2m, _(_ 2(2.0kg) 
m+m, " 


(4.0 m/s) =5.0 m/s. 
2.0kg+1.2 kg 


Since the system is isolated with no external force acting on it, v,,., remains the same 


com 


after the collision, so the same result is obtained if values for the final velocities are used: 


a MV p FMVo¢ _ (2.0 kg)(1.0 m/s) + (1.2 kg)(5.0 kg) _ +5 ms. 
m, +m, 2.0kg+1.2 kg 


66. Using Eq. 9-67 and Eq. 9-68, we have after the collision 


yp = My, = MT O-40M, (4 m/s) =1.71 m/s 
“ m +m, m,+0.40m, 
2m, _ 2m, 


V,. = ——————“—- 
"im, +0.40m, 


2 (4.0 m/s) =5.71 m/s. 
m, +m, 


V» 
(a) During the (subsequent) sliding, the kinetic energy of block 1 K,, =F my, is 


converted into thermal form (AZjn = “x; mg d,). Solving for the sliding distance d, we 
obtain d= 0.2999 m = 30 cm. 


(b) A very similar computation (but with subscript 2 replacing subscript 1) leads to block 
2’s sliding distance d,= 3.332 m = 3.3 m. 
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67. We use Eq 9-67 and 9-68 to find the velocities of the particles after their first 
collision (at x = 0 and t= 0): 


se og Ss _ 0.30kg—0.40 kg 
Yo omtm," 0.30kg+0.40kg 


vp =—_y, = 20-3 0K 8) _ (9g m/s) =1.7 mis. 
“ m +m, 0.30kg+0.40kg 


(2.0 m/s) =—0.29 m/s 


At a rate of motion of 1.7 m/s, 2x, = 140 cm (the distance to the wall and back to x = 0) 
will be traversed by particle 2 in 0.82 s. At t= 0.82 s, particle 1 is located at 


x = (-2/7)(0.82) =-23 cm, 
and particle 2 is “gaining” at a rate of (10/7) m/s leftward; this is their relative velocity at 
that time. Thus, this “gap” of 23 cm between them will be closed after an additional time 
of (0.23 m)/(10/7 m/s) = 0.16 s has passed. At this time (¢ = 0.82 + 0.16 = 0.98 s) the two 
particles are at x = (—2/7)(0.98) =—28 cm. 


68. (a) If the collision is perfectly elastic, then Eq. 9-68 applies 


a 2m, a 2m, 2 
men me OOM ee 


where we have used the fact (found most easily from energy conservation) that the speed 
of block 1 at the bottom of the frictionless ramp is 2gh (where h = 2.50 m). Next, for 
block 2’s “rough slide” we use Eq. 8-37: 


5 mz v> AEin= fed = Lime d 


where 4% = 0.500. Solving for the sliding distance d, we find that m. cancels out and we 
obtain d = 2.22 m. 


(b) In a completely inelastic collision, we apply Eq. 9-53: v2 = ae v1; (where, as 
1 2 


above, Vv; =\/2gh ). Thus, in this case we have v.=./2gh/3. Now, Eq. 8-37 (using the 
total mass since the blocks are now joined together) leads to a sliding distance of 
d =0.556 m (one-fourth of the part (a) answer). 


69. (a) We use conservation of mechanical energy to find the speed of either ball after it 
has fallen a distance h. The initial kinetic energy is zero, the initial gravitational potential 
energy is M gh, the final kinetic energy is + Mv’, and the final potential energy is zero. 


Thus Mgh=+ Mv’ and v=./2gh. The collision of the ball of M with the floor is an 


elastic collision of a light object with a stationary massive object. The velocity of the 
light object reverses direction without change in magnitude. After the collision, the ball is 
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traveling upward with a speed of ./2gh . The ball of mass m is traveling downward with 


the same speed. We use Eq. 9-75 to find an expression for the velocity of the ball of mass 
M after the collision: 


M-m 2m M-m —e 2m M-3m —— 
ee Vi + voi= /2gh -———..J2gh = 2¢gh . 
ai M+m™“ Mim™ M+4m = aaa : Wa 2 


For this to be zero, m = M/3. With M = 0.63 kg, we have m = 0.21 kg. 


(b) We use the same equation to find the velocity of the ball of mass m after the collision: 


V2gh 


m—-M 2M 3M—m 
Vv, =———— 2 h 2 h= 
mf Win Wo em 


which becomes (upon substituting M = 3m) v,, =2./2gh . We next use conservation of 
mechanical energy to find the height h’ to which the ball rises. The initial kinetic energy 
is +mv., , the initial potential energy is zero, the final kinetic energy is zero, and the final 


potential energy is mgh'. Thus, 


2 


1 2 ' ' Vinf 
=mv,,, =mgh'=> h'=——=4h. 
2 : 22g 


With h = 1.8 m, we have h’=7.2 m. 
70. We use Eqs. 9-67, 9-68, and 4-21 for the elastic collision and the subsequent 


projectile motion. We note that both pucks have the same time-of-fall ¢ (during their 
projectile motions). Thus, we have 


2m, 
AXx.»=v2t where Ax»=d and vy, = Vii 
M+ M 
m,— M2 
Ax;=v,t where Ax, =—2d and v; = ——~yvj; . 
M+ M 


Dividing the first equation by the second, we arrive at 


d m+ Mp) 
—2d my — M2 


After canceling v;,¢, and d, and solving, we obtain m, = 1.0 kg. 


71. We apply the conservation of linear momentum to the x and y axes respectively. 
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mY,, =m, , COSO, + m,V, , COSA, 


0=my,, Sin @, —m,v, , sin O,. 
We are givenv, , =1.20x10° m/s, 6, =64.0° and 6, =51.0°. Thus, we are left with two 
unknowns and two equations, which can be readily solved. 


(a) We solve for the final alpha particle speed using the y-momentum equation: 


= Neg _ (16.0) (1 es 0° )sin(51.0°) =4.15x10° m/s ; 
m, sin 8, (4.00)sin(64.0°) 


If 


(b) Plugging our result from part (a) into the x-momentum equation produces the initial 
alpha particle speed: 
my, , COS O, + MV, , COS B, 


” 7 m,; 
(4.00) (4.1510°) cos (64.0°)+(16.0) (1.2x10°) cos (51.0°) 
7 4.00 
=4.84x10° m/s. 


72. We orient our +x axis along the initial direction of motion, and specify angles in the 
“standard” way — so 8 = —90° for the particle B, which is assumed to scatter 
“downward” and o > 0 for particle A, which presumably goes into the first quadrant. We 
apply the conservation of linear momentum to the x and y axes, respectively. 


MzVz = MV, COSA +m,Vv', cosd 
P28 Pe 
0=m,v, sind+m,v,, sing 
(a) Setting vg = v andv, =v/2, the y-momentum equation yields 


eS ee 
a aL 


and the x-momentum equation yields m,v',cos¢=m,v. Dividing these two equations, we 
find tan ¢ = +, which yields ¢= 27°. 


(b) We can formally solve for v', (using the y-momentum equation and the fact that 
o=1/V5) 
’ v5 Ms 
vi, =——v 
2m, 
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but lacking numerical values for v and the mass ratio, we cannot fully determine the final 
speed of A. Note: substituting cos¢ = 2/ V5, into the x-momentum equation leads to 


exactly this same relation (that is, no new information is obtained that might help us 
determine an answer). 


73. Suppose the objects enter the collision along lines y 
that make the angles 09> 0 and ¢> 0 with the x axis, as m 

shown in the diagram that follows. Both have the same 4 
mass m and the same initial speed v. We suppose that y 


after the collision the combined object moves in the a 
positive x direction with speed V. o 
ee ee os 
Since the y component of the total momentum of the two- a , 
object system is conserved, - 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

‘ 5 Vv | 

mv sin @— mv sin d= 0. l 
| 

| 

m 


This means ¢= @. Since the x component is conserved, 
2mv cos 0= 2mV. 


We now use V = v/2 to find that cos@= 1/2. This means 0= 60°. The angle between the 
initial velocities is 120°. 


74. (a) Conservation of linear momentum implies 


> a 4 ” 
M,V,+MgV, =M,V,+MgV. 
Since m4 = mg = m = 2.0 kg, the masses divide out and we obtain 


v, =v, +0, —v, = (151 +30) m/s +(-10i+5j) m/s —(-5i+ 20 j) m/s 
=(10i+15j) m/s. 


(b) The final and initial kinetic energies are 


1 1 1 
he svat sms = 5 (2-9) (G5)? +207 +10? +15 Asox 10° J 


1 
K,= 5m mvs = 5(20) CS’ +307 +(-10)? + Aisx10's. 


The change kinetic energy is then AK = —5.0 x 10° J (that is, 500 J of the initial kinetic 
energy is lost). 
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75. We orient our +x axis along the initial direction of motion, and specify angles in the 
“standard” way — so 0= +60° for the proton (1), which is assumed to scatter into the 
first quadrant and ¢ = —30° for the target proton (2), which scatters into the fourth 
quadrant (recall that the problem has told us that this is perpendicular to 6). We apply the 
conservation of linear momentum to the x and y axes, respectively. 


my, = myv,cos0+m,yv, cos¢ 
0 = my sind+m,y; sin ¢. 


We are given v; = 500 m/s, which provides us with two unknowns and two equations, 
which is sufficient for solving. Since m; = m2 we can cancel the mass out of the equations 
entirely. 


(a) Combining the above equations and solving for v, we obtain 


va sin@ __ (500 m/s) sin(60°) 


De xe 5 = 433 m/s. 
sin (0—@) sin (90°) 


We used the identity sin Ocos¢ — cos@ sing = sin (@— @) in simplifying our final 
expression. 


(b) In a similar manner, we find 


,_ ¥,sin@ — (500 m/s)sin(—30°) 


Yer . = 250 m/s ; 
sin (¢—0) sin (—90°) 


76. We use Eq. 9-88. Then 


M, k 
v, =v, +¥q In| “| =105 m/s +(253 m/s) In | 2270 KB |~ 108 avs. 
M, 6010 kg 
77. THINK The mass of the faster barge is increasing at a constant rate. Additional force 
must be provided in order to maintain a constant speed. 


EXPRESS We consider what must happen to the coal that lands on the faster barge 
during a time interval At. In that time, a total of Am of coal must experience a change of 
velocity (from slow to fast) Av=y,,., —Vv, where rightwards is considered the positive 


slow? 


direction. The rate of change in momentum for the coal is therefore 


Ap _ (Am), (a 
At At At 


) (Vast Vslow ) 
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which, by Eq. 9-23, must equal the force exerted by the (faster) barge on the coal. The 
processes (the shoveling, the barge motions) are constant, so there is no ambiguity in 


ba, nen 4 & a 
equating a with a Note that we ignore the transverse speed of the coal as it is 


shoveled from the slower barge to the faster one. 


ANALYZE (a) With v,., =20km/h=5.56m/s, v,,,, =10km/h=2.78 m/s and the 


rate of mass change (Am/At)=1000 kg/min =(16.67 kg/s) , the force that must be 
applied to the faster barge is 


F.,., = Gace ~v,,,) = (16.67 kg/s)(5.56 m/s — 2.78 m/s) = 46.3N 


(b) The problem states that the frictional forces acting on the barges does not depend on 
mass, so the loss of mass from the slower barge does not affect its motion (so no extra 
force is required as a result of the shoveling). 


LEARN The force that must be applied to the faster barge in order to maintain a constant 
speed is equal to the rate of change of momentum of the coal. 


78. We use Eq. 9-88 and simplify with v; = 0, ve= v, and Vre1 = u. 


M. 
In— > — =e 
Ni 


Vp —-V, =v 


rel 
2. AM, 
(a) If v =u we obtain —4 =e' = 2.7. 
f 


(b) If v = 2u we obtain Mt aH 
M ; 


79. THINK As fuel is consumed, both the mass and the speed of the rocket will change. 
EXPRESS The thrust of the rocket is given by 7 = Rv, where R is the rate of fuel 
consumption and vy is the speed of the exhaust gas relative to the rocket. On the other 
hand, the mass of fuel ejected is given by Mfc: = RAt, where At is the time interval of 
the burn. Thus, the mass of the rocket after the burn is 

My= M; — Miues - 
ANALYZE (a) Given that R = 480 kg/s and v,¢, = 3.27 x 10° m/s, we find the thrust to be 


T = Rv,, = (480kg/s)(3.27x10° m/s) =1.57x10°N. 
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(b) With the mass of fuel ejected given by Miuei =RAt = (480 kg/s)(250 s) = 1.20x10° kg, 
the final mass of the rocket is 


My= My — Miner = (2.55 x 10° kg ) — (1.20 x 10° kg) = 1.35 x10° kg. 
(c) Since the initial speed is zero, the final speed of the rocket is 


2.55x10° kg 
1.35x10° kg 


vp =v In ue =(3.27x10° misn[ 
M 


ie ]-2:08:10° ms 
va 


LEARN The speed of the rocket continues to rise as the fuel is consumed. From the first 
rocket equation given in Eq. 9-87, the thrust of the rocket is related to the acceleration by 
T = Ma. Using this equation, we find the initial acceleration to be 


ne 1.57x10°N 
' M, 2.55x10° kg 


=6.16 m/s’. 


80. The velocity of the object is 


di d ; , . : 
=~ =~ ((3500-1607)i +2700 j+ 300k) =—(160 m/s)i. 
dt ail! : : 


(a) The linear momentum is p=mv = (250 kg)(-160 m/s i) = (-4.0x10* kg-m/s) i, 


(b) The object is moving west (our =] direction). 


(c) Since the value of p does not change with time, the net force exerted on the object is 
zero, by Eq. 9-23. 


81. We assume no external forces act on the system composed of the two parts of the last 
stage. Hence, the total momentum of the system is conserved. Let m, be the mass of the 
rocket case and m, the mass of the payload. At first they are traveling together with 
velocity v. After the clamp is released m, has velocity v. and m, has velocity vp. 
Conservation of momentum yields 


Me + Mp)V = McVe + MpVyp. 
ip pVp 


(a) After the clamp is released the payload, having the lesser mass, will be traveling at the 
greater speed. We write v, = v. + Vrel, Where Vy) 18 the relative velocity. When this 
expression is substituted into the conservation of momentum condition, the result is 


: 
ad +m, lv =m,V,+m,Vv,+m,Vv 


rel* 


Therefore, 
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(m, +m, )V— Vo (290.0 kg +150.0 kg)(7600 m/s) —(150.0 kg)(910.0 m/s) 
Vv cand amet 
: m, +m, 290.0 kg +150.0 kg 
= 7290 m/s. 


(b) The final speed of the payload is v, = ve + Vre1 = 7290 m/s + 910.0 m/s = 8200 m/s. 


(c) The total kinetic energy before the clamp is released is 
1 F 1 
K-= A a +m, LV’ = 5 Boo kg+150.0 ke Coo m/sQ- 1271x10"° J. 


(d) The total kinetic energy after the clamp is released is 


K sme + mv = (290.0 kg)(7290 m/s) + + (150.0 kg)(8200 m/s)" 


=1.275x10'° J. 


The total kinetic energy increased slightly. Energy originally stored in the spring is 
converted to kinetic energy of the rocket parts. 


82. Let m be the mass of the higher floors. By energy conservation, the speed of the 
higher floors just before impact is 


mgd =m" => v=,/2ed. 


The magnitude of the impulse during the impact is 


[2 [2 
J =|Ap|=m|Av|=mv=m,/2gd =mg ae ae. 
& & 


where W =mg represents the weight of the higher floors. Thus, the average force exerted 
on the lower floor is 


_J _W j2d 
“At At\ g 


With F., =sW, where s is the safety factor, we have 


avg 
ge YR as EE ig 
At\ g  1.5x10~ s \ 9.8 m/s 


83. (a) Momentum conservation gives 
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MrVetm,v, =0 => (0.500 kg) ve + (1.00 kg)(—1.20 m/s) = 0 
which yields vg = 2.40 m/s. Thus, Ax = vp t = (2.40 m/s)(0.800 s) = 1.92 m. 
(b) Now we have mevpg+m,(ve — 1.20 m/s) = 0, which yields 


fae (1.2 m/s)m, _ 1.20 m/s)(1.00 kg) 


. = 0.800 m/s. 
m,+m,  1.00kg+0.500 kg 


Consequently, Ax = vz t = 0.640 m. 


84. (a) This is a highly symmetric collision, and when we analyze the y-components of 
momentum we find their net value is zero. Thus, the stuck-together particles travel along 
the x axis. 


(b) Since it is an elastic collision with identical particles, the final speeds are the same as 
the initial values. Conservation of momentum along each axis then assures that the 
angles of approach are the same as the angles of scattering. Therefore, one particle 
travels along line 2, the other along line 3. 


(c) Here the final speeds are less than they were initially. The total x-component cannot 
be less, however, by momentum conservation, so the loss of speed shows up as a 
decrease in their y-velocity-components. This leads to smaller angles of scattering. 
Consequently, one particle travels through region B, the other through region C; the paths 
are symmetric about the x-axis. We note that this is intermediate between the final states 
described in parts (b) and (a). 


(d) Conservation of momentum along the x-axis leads (because these are identical 
particles) to the simple observation that the x-component of each particle remains 
constant: 


Vex = VCOSO= 3.06 m/s. 


(e) As noted above, in this case the speeds are unchanged; both particles are moving at 
4.00 m/s in the final state. 


85. Using Eq. 9-67 and Eq. 9-68, we have after the first collision 


m,—m, m, — 2m, 1 
Mp = > iS Vi = TM 
m, +m, m, +2m, 3 
2m 2m 2 
v — 1 = 1 = 
oh li li lit 
!mt+m," m+2m," 3" 


After the second collision, the velocities are 
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yg = Oy = ey, = -2 0 
2 mt im, 7F  3m,3°" ort 
ene 2m Pe 2D. a, 
3 mt ms OF 3m, 3 "ETF 


(a) Setting v;; = 4 m/s, we find v3 7 = 1.78 m/s. 
(b) We see that v3 7 is less than v;;. 


(c) The final kinetic energy of block 3 (expressed in terms of the initial kinetic energy of 
block 1) is 


2 
1 ae | 4) , 64 
Ky = 3 /723%3 = seam){ &) Viper Pre 
We see that this is less than K;; . 


(d) The final momentum of block 3 is p3y= m3 V3 7 = (Amy(>)v > mV). 


86. (a) We use Eq. 9-68 twice: 


_ 2m _ 2m _ 16 
Ve Ot AST: (4.00 m/s) = 3 m/s 
_ 2m _ 2m Oc 
v3 = Enaent vy, = 15m, (163 m/s) = 9 m/s =7.11 m/s. 


(b) Clearly, the speed of block 3 is greater than the (initial) speed of block 1. 


(c) The kinetic energy of block 3 is 
3 2 
1 1 16 64 
Ky = x mva = Gg mM, (=) Vi, = rea 


We see the kinetic energy of block 3 is less than the (initial) K of block 1. In the final 
situation, the initial K is being shared among the three blocks (which are all in motion), 
so this is not a surprising conclusion. 


(d) The momentum of block 3 is 


1) (16 4 
P37 = N3V3 = 5 m 9 My 9 Pu 


and is therefore less than the initial momentum (both of these being considered in 
magnitude, so questions about + sign do not enter the discussion). 
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87. We choose our positive direction in the direction of the rebound (so the ball’s initial 
velocity is negative-valued ¥, = —5.2 m/s). 


(a) The speed of the ball right after the collision is 


[2K | ; : ; 
Vig fe 2(K, /2) ss ye be ye =3.7m/s. 


(b) With m = 0.15 kg, the impulse-momentum theorem (Eq. 9-31) yields 


J = mv, —mv, =(0.15 kg)(3.7 m/s) —(0.15 kg)(—S.2 m/s) =1.3 Ns. 


(c) Equation 9-35 leads to Fayg = J/At = 1.3/0.0076 = 1.8 x 10°N. 


88. We first consider the 1200 kg part. The impulse has magnitude J and is (by our 
choice of coordinates) in the positive direction. Let m; be the mass of the part and v; be 
its velocity after the bolts are exploded. We assume both parts are at rest before the 
explosion. Then J = m1, so 

J _300N-s _ 


y= = 
' m, 1200 kg 


25 m/s. 


The impulse on the 1800 kg part has the same magnitude but is in the opposite direction, 
so —J = m2v2, where mz is the mass and vz is the velocity of the part. Therefore, 


J 300N-s_ 
m,  1800kg 


0.167 m/s. 


Vv, = 


Consequently, the relative speed of the parts after the explosion is 
u = 0.25 m/s — (-0.167 m/s) = 0.417 m/s. 
89. THINK The momentum of the car changes as it turns and collides with a tree. 


EXPRESS Let the initial and final momenta of the car be p,=mv, and p,=mv,, 
respectively. The impulse on it equals the change in its momentum: 


J=Ap =p, — DP; =m, —¥,). 


The average force over the duration At is given by Fo=J/At. 


avg 


ANALYZE (a) The initial momentum of the car is 
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Bp, =mv. = Dooke GPs n/sQ- ooks-m/sG 


and the final momentum after making the turn is p, =(7400kg-m/s)i (note that the 


magnitude remains the same, only the direction is changed). Thus, the impulse is 


= 


T=, -B, =(7.4x10° N-s)(i-}). 


(b) The initial momentum of the car after the turn is p! = (7400kg-m/s)i and the final 


momentum after colliding with a tree is p', =0. The impulse acting on it is 
J =p’, — pl =(-7.4x10N-s)i. 
(c) The average force on the car during the turn is 


oe. Apes. 5 7 (7400kg-m/s)(i-j] 
“EAL At 4.6 s 


= (1600N)(i-j) 


and its magnitude is 
F., =(1600N) V2 =2.3x10°N. 


(d) The average force during the collision with the tree is 


-, _ J’ _(-7400kg-m/s)i 


‘ie _ = 33 
© At 350x10°s 


( 2.1x10*N)i 


and its magnitude is F’,, =2.1x10°N. 


avg 


(e) As shown in (c), the average force during the turn, in unit vector notation, is 


F., =(1600 N)(i -}) . The force is 45° below the positive x axis. 


avg 


- 
LEARN During the turn, the average force 
Fy, is in the same direction as J, or Ap. > 
Its x and y components have equal # : 
magnitudes. The x component is positive F. x 
and the y component is negative, so the i 45 
force is 45° below the positive x axis. P; 
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90. (a) We find the momentum 7p, of the residual nucleus from momentum conservation. 


B,, = B.+B,+B,, > 0=(-1.2x10 kg-m/s)i+(-6.4x10™ kg-m/s) j+ p,, 
Thus, p,, =(1.2x10 kg: m/s) i+(6.4x10 kg: m/s) j. Its magnitude is 
|p, [= 4|(1.2x10 kg- m/s) +(6.4x10 kg- m/s) =1.4x107 kg-m/s. 
(b) The angle measured from the +x axis to p,,, 1S 


—23 
pa 6.4 x oe kg: m/s _ 78° 
1.2 x 10° kg- m/s 


(c) Combining the two equations p = mv and K =14mv’, we obtain (with p = p,, and 
m = Myr) 

> -22 % 

_ p? _ (14x10 kg- m/s) 


Sf SL BIO? 
2m —_2(5.8x10* kg) 


91. No external forces with horizontal components act on the cart-man system and the 
vertical forces sum to zero, so the total momentum of the system is conserved. Let m, be 
the mass of the cart, v be its initial velocity, and v, be its final velocity (after the man 
jumps off). Let m,, be the mass of the man. His initial velocity is the same as that of the 
cart and his final velocity is zero. Conservation of momentum yields (m,, + m.)v = mv-¢. 
Consequently, the final speed of the cart is 


ve= vb, +m.9 bs m/sQD Kero? keQ 6.7 m/s. 
m, 


39 ke 


The cart speeds up by 6.7 m/s — 2.3 m/s = + 4.4 m/s. In order to slow himself, the man 
gets the cart to push backward on him by pushing forward on it, so the cart speeds up. 


92. The fact that they are connected by a spring is not used in the solution. We use Eq. 
9-17 for Vion 


MWY, =M,V, +m,¥, =(1.0 kg) (1.7 m/s) +(3.0 kg) ¥, 
which yields |¥,|=0.57 m/s. The direction of ¥, is opposite that of ¥, (that is, they are 
both headed toward the center of mass, but from opposite directions). 


93. THINK A completely inelastic collision means that the railroad freight car and the 
caboose car move together after the collision. The motion is one-dimensional. 
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EXPRESS Let m, be the mass of the freight car and ve be its initial velocity. Let mc be 
the mass of the caboose and v be the common final velocity of the two when they are 
coupled. Conservation of the total momentum of the two-car system leads to 


m,V 
Mvp =(mMep+ mov => v=—+~_. 
m, +Mo 


The initial kinetic energy of the system is K, = a -v;, and the final kinetic energy is 


Ib a) mV mV 
=~, +m.Y =—W, +m Qo tnt 
28 ao 207 8D +m. QF 2 BD. +m.€ 


Since 27% of the original kinetic energy is lost, we have Ky= 0.73K;. Combining with the 
two equations above allows us to solve for m,, the mass of the caboose. 


ANALYZE With K¢= 0.73Ki, or 
1 mvp 1 2 
—~—__*+*— =(0.73)| —m,v 
2m tme) am 
we obtain m,,/ b. +Me_ g 0.73, which we use in solving for the mass of the caboose: 


0.27 
Ie = Tas Mp = O37 my = bs7Gis 10° keAiisx 10* kg. 


LEARN Energy is lost during an inelastic collision, but momentum is still conserved 
because there’s no external force acting on the two-car system. 


94. Let m, be the mass of the Chrysler and v, be its velocity. Let my be the mass of the 
Ford and vrbe its velocity. Then the velocity of the center of mass is 


M+ MV Bioo ma!) km/h Boo a!) km/hQ 


com 72 km/h. 
m, +M, 2400 kg+1600 kg 


5 
We note that the two velocities are in the same direction, so the two terms in the 
numerator have the same sign. 


95. THINK A billiard ball undergoes glancing collision with another identical billiard 
ball. The collision is two-dimensional. 
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EXPRESS The mass of each ball is m, and the initial speed of one of the balls is 
Vv, =2.2m/s. We apply the conservation of linear momentum to the x and y axes 
respectively: 

mv, =mv,, cos, +mv,, Cos6, 


0=my,,sin@, —myv,,sin8, 


The mass m cancels out of these equations, and we are left with two unknowns and two 
equations, which is sufficient to solve. 


ANALYZE (a) Solving the simultaneous equations leads to 


‘ sin 8, . sin8, 
oe sin(6, +8) i ae sin(6, +9,) "i 


Sincev,, =v, /2=1.1m/s and 6, = 60°, we have 


sin8, 1 
———_— =—- => tané,=—} 
sin(@,+60°) 2 “3 


or 6, =30°. Thus, the speed of ball 1 after collision is 


ee Las. -Be2 m/s) =1.9 m/s. 
sin(@, + 8. ae sin(30°+60°) “ 2 


(b) From the above, we have @ = 30°, measured clockwise from the +x-axis, or 
equivalently, —30°, measured counterclockwise from the +x-axis. 


(c) The kinetic energy before collision is K, = mv . After the collision, we have 


K,= zm or 4 ver) 


Substituting the expressions for v,, and v,, found above gives 


i sin’ 0, sin’o |, 

K =— 1 Vv. 

f 2 li 
2" sin’(0, +0) sin’ (6, +) | 


Since 6, =30° and @, =60°, sin(@,+6,)=1 and sin’ 6 +sin’ @, =sin’ @ +cos’ G =1, 


1 ; 
and indeed, we have K, = 5m = K,, which means that energy is conserved. 
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LEARN One may verify that when two identical masses collide elastically, they will 
move off perpendicularly to each other with 6, +6, =90°. 


96. (a) We use Eq. 9-87. The thrust is 
Rvjy = Ma =(4.0x10" kg) (2.0m/s° )=8.0x10" N. 


(b) Since v;; = 3000 m/s, we see from part (a) that R ~ 27 kg/s. 


97. The diagram below shows the situation as the incident ball (the left-most ball) makes 
contact with the other two. 


It exerts an impulse of the same magnitude on each ball, along the line that joins the 
centers of the incident ball and the target ball. The target balls leave the collision along 
those lines, while the incident ball leaves the collision along the x axis. The three dashed 
lines that join the centers of the balls in contact form an equilateral triangle, so both of the 
angles marked @ are 30°. Let vo be the velocity of the incident ball before the collision 
and V be its velocity afterward. The two target balls leave the collision with the same 
speed. Let v represent that speed. Each ball has mass m. Since the x component of the 
total momentum of the three-ball system is conserved, 


mv, =mV +2mvcos@ 


and since the total kinetic energy is conserved, 


1 1 
—mv, = ~mV? +2 emg 
2 2 


We know the directions in which the target balls leave the collision so we first eliminate 
V and solve for v. The momentum equation gives V = vo — 2v cos @, so 


V? =v, —4yv cos0+4v’ cos’ 6 
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and the energy equation becomes v; = v5 —4v,vcos@ +4v’ cos’ 8+ 2v’. Therefore, 


_ 2v)cos@ — 2(10 m/s)cos30° 
1+2cos*@ — 1+2cos’ 30° 


= 6.93 m/s. 


(a) The discussion and computation above determines the final speed of ball 2 (as labeled 
in Fig. 9-76) to be 6.9 m/s. 


(b) The direction of ball 2 is at 30° counterclockwise from the +x axis. 

(c) Similarly, the final speed of ball 3 is 6.9 m/s. 

(d) The direction of ball 3 is at —-30° counterclockwise from the +x axis. 

(e) Now we use the momentum equation to find the final velocity of ball 1: 
V =v, -2vcos@=10 m/s—2(6.93 m/s) cos30°= —2.0m/s. 

So the speed of ball 1 is |V |=2.0 m/s. 


(f) The minus sign indicates that it bounces back in the — x direction. The angle is —180°. 


98. (a) The momentum change for the 0.15 kg object is 
Ap =(0.15)[2i+3.5j-3.2k—(5i+6.5 | +4k )] = (0.4501 — 0.450} — 1.08k) kg- m/s. 
(b) By the impulse-momentum theorem (Eq. 9-31), J=A p , we have 
J = (0.4501 — 0.450} — 1.08k)N-s. 
(c) Newton’s third law implies ae = ea (where Fai is the result of part (b)), so 


Jatt = (0.450 + 0.450} + 1.08K)N-s. 


99. (a) We place the origin of a coordinate system at the center of the pulley, with the x 
axis horizontal and to the right and with the y axis downward. The center of mass is 
halfway between the containers, at x = 0 and y = ¢, where @ is the vertical distance from 
the pulley center to either of the containers. Since the diameter of the pulley is 50 mm, 
the center of mass is at a horizontal distance of 25 mm from each container. 


(b) Suppose 20 g is transferred from the container on the left to the container on the right. 
The container on the left has mass m; = 480 g and is at x; = -25 mm. The container on 
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the right has mass m2 = 520 g and is at x. = +25 mm. The x coordinate of the center of 


mass is then 
_ MX, +X, _ Bo eps mm@ Bo op mmQ Owe: 


x 
“om +m, 480 ¢+520g 


The y coordinate is still ¢. The center of mass is 26 mm from the lighter container, along 
the line that joins the bodies. 


(c) When they are released the heavier container moves downward and the lighter 
container moves upward, so the center of mass, which must remain closer to the heavier 
container, moves downward. 


(d) Because the containers are connected by the string, which runs over the pulley, their 
accelerations have the same magnitude but are in opposite directions. If a is the 
acceleration of m2, then —a is the acceleration of m,. The acceleration of the center of 


mass is 
_mQiGma _ m—m 


m, +m, m +m, 


a 


com 


We must resort to Newton’s second law to find the acceleration of each container. The 
force of gravity mig, down, and the tension force of the string 7, up, act on the lighter 
container. The second law for it is m;g — T =—m,a. The negative sign appears because a 
is the acceleration of the heavier container. The same forces act on the heavier container 
and for it the second law is mag — T = ma. The first equation gives T= mg + mia. This is 
substituted into the second equation to obtain m2g — m,g — m,a = ma, so 


a = (mz — m)g/(m, + m2). 
Thus, 


Q 16x10° m/s’. 


poe b -m, Q_ @8 m/s’ do 2-480 g 
= Din Bo 252029 


The acceleration is downward. 


100. (a) We use Fig. 9-21 of the text (which treats both angles as positive-valued, even 
though one of them is in the fourth quadrant; this is why there is an explicit minus sign in 
Eq. 9-80 as opposed to it being implicitly in the angle). We take the cue ball to be body 1 
and the other ball to be body 2. Conservation of the x and the components of the total 
momentum of the two-ball system leads to: 


MV; = Mvif COS O + mv2¢cos A 


0=-myi sin & + mvz¢sin 0. 


The masses are the same and cancel from the equations. We solve the second equation for 


sin 0: 
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sind, = “sind, = FFs 220° 0.656. 
Vo 5 0 m/ 


Consequently, the angle between the second ball and the initial direction of the first is @ 
= 41.0°. 


(b) We solve the first momentum conservation equation for the initial speed of the cue 
ball. 


Vi; 


L 


=v, COSA, + Vv, , cos @, = (3.50 m/s) cos 22.0°+ (2.00 m/s) cos 41.0° = 4.75 m/s . 


(c) With SI units understood, the initial kinetic energy is 


1 1 
K, ==mv; =—m(4.75) =11.3m 
2 2 
and the final kinetic energy is 
1 1 1 
Ky =Smvi, + 5m, = 5mG50" +(2.00 Asim. 


Kinetic energy is not conserved. 


101. This is a completely inelastic collision, followed by projectile motion. In the 
collision, we use momentum conservation. 


Psroes = Progetner > (3.2 kg)(3.0 m/s) =(5.2 kgyv 


Therefore, ¥ = 1.8 m/s toward the right as the combined system is projected from the | 
edge of the table. Next, we can use the projectile motion material from Ch. 4 or the 
energy techniques of Ch. 8; we choose the latter. 


K 


edge 


+U 


edge 


= K, 


floor 


+U. 


floor 


oor 


562 kg) (1.8 m/s)? +(5.2 kg) (9.8 m/s’) (0.40 m) = K,,., +0 


Therefore, the kinetic energy of the system right before hitting the floor is Koor = 29 J. 


102. (a) Since the center of mass of the man-balloon system does not move, the balloon 
will move downward with a certain speed u relative to the ground as the man climbs up 
the ladder. 


(b) The speed of the man relative to the ground is vg = v—u. Thus, the speed of the center 
of mass of the system is 
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_mv,- Mu _miQ-uQMu_, 


. 
ar M+m M+m 


This yields 
mv _ (80 kg)(2.5 m/s) 


u= = 0.50 m/s. 
M+m 320kg+80kg 


(c) Now that there is no relative motion within the system, the speed of both the balloon 
and the man is equal to Veom, Which is zero. So the balloon will again be stationary. 


103. The velocities of m; and mz just after the collision with each other are given by Eq. 
9-75 and Eq. 9-76 (setting v1; = 0): 


After bouncing off the wall, the velocity of m2 becomes —v¢ In these terms, the problem 
requires v,, =—V,,, OF 


which simplifies to 


With m, = 6.6 kg, we have m= 2.2 kg. 


104. We treat the car (of mass m,) as a “point-mass” (which is initially 1.5 m from the 
right end of the boat). The left end of the boat (of mass mz.) is initially at x = 0 (where the 
dock is), and its left end is atx = 14m. The boat’s center of mass (in the absence of the 
car) is initially at x = 7.0 m. We use Eq. 9-5 to calculate the center of mass of the system: 


mx, + mmx, _ (1500 kg)4 m— 1.5 m) + (4000 kg)(7 m) _ 85 
Xcom my +m 1500 kg + 4000 kg 7 eee 


In the absence of external forces, the center of mass of the system does not change. Later, 
when the car (about to make the jump) is near the left end of the boat (which has moved 
from the shore an amount 6x), the value of the system center of mass is still 8.5 m. The 
car (at this moment) is thought of as a “point-mass” 1.5 m from the left end, so we must 
have 


_ mix: + max, _ (1500 kg)( Sx + 1.5 m) + (4000 kg)(7 m+ 8x) _ 
Xcom im tm 1500 kg + 4000 kg Se 


Solving this for dx, we find 6x = 3.0 m. 


105. THINK Both momentum and energy are conserved during an elastic collision. 
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EXPRESS Let m be the mass of the object that is originally moving, v1; be its velocity 
before the collision, and v1; be its velocity after the collision. Let m, = M be the mass of 
the object that is originally at rest and v2y be its velocity after the collision. Conservation 
of linear momentum gives my, =m,v,,+m,v,,. Similarly, the total kinetic energy is 


conserved and we have 


: my, = my, +—m,Vv; 
5) Vi 2 if 2°2f 
Solving for v,, and v,,, we obtain: 
SY a A Vie Mae a li 
m, +m, “  mt+m, 


. ; : 2V;, 
The second equation can be inverted to give m, =m, ve J 
Vag 


ANALYZE With m, = 3.0 kg, v1; = 8.0 m/s and v2¢= 6.0 m/s, the above expression leads 


to 
ne) ere eae 6.0%) BOM) 1) 5.04 
Vo ¢ 6.0 m/s 


LEARN Our analytic expression for m, shows that if the two masses are equal, then 


V>/ =V,,, and the pool player’s result is recovered. 


106. We denote the mass of the car as M and that of the sumo wrestler as m. Let the 
initial velocity of the sumo wrestler be vo > 0 and the final velocity of the car be v. We 
apply the momentum conservation law. 


(a) From mvp = (M + m)v we get 


yao _ (242 kg)(5.3 m/s) 
M+m  2140kg+242 kg 


=0.54 m/s. 


(b) Since vV;e1 = vo, we have 
my, = Mv+m Dae Qm, + D+ mG. 
and obtain v = 0 for the final speed of the flatcar. 


(c) Now mvp = Mv + m (v — Vye1), Which leads to 


as mQ+v..Q by ie m/s+5.3 m/sQ aad 


m+M 242 kg +2140 kg 


Ss. 
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107. THINK To successfully launch a rocket from the ground, fuel is consumed at a rate 
that results in a thrust big enough to overcome the gravitational force. 


EXPRESS The thrust of the rocket is given by 7 = Rv, where R is the rate of fuel 
consumption and vy) is the speed of the exhaust gas relative to the rocket. 


ANALYZE (a) The exhaust speed is v,.; = 1200 m/s. For the thrust to equal the weight 
Mg where M = 6100 kg, we must have 


Mg _ (6100kg)Q.8 m/s’) 


T=Rv,,=Mg => R= 
1200 m/s 


=49.8kg/s ~50kg/s. 
2 


rel 
(b) Using Eq. 9-42 with the additional effect due to gravity, we have 


Ry,., — Mg = Ma 
so that requiring a = 21 m/s” leads to 


_M(gt+a)_ (6100 kg)(9.8 m/s* +21 m/s”) 
v 1200 m/s 


rel 


R =156.6kg/s ~1.6x10° kg/s. 


LEARN A greater upward acceleration requires a greater fuel consumption rate. To be 
launched from Earth’s surface, the initial acceleration of the rocket must exceed 


g=9.8 m/s’. This means that the rate R must be greater than 50 kg/s. 


108. Conservation of momentum leads to 
(900 kg)(1000 m/s) = (500 kg)(Vshuttie -— 100 m/s) + (400 kg)(Vshuttte) 
which yields Vshuttle = 1055.6 m/s for the shuttle speed and Vghuttie — 100 m/s = 955.6 m/s 


for the module speed (all measured in the frame of reference of the stationary main 
spaceship). The fractional increase in the kinetic energy is 


AK _ Ky _, _ (500 kg)(955.6 m/s)’ /2+ (400 kg)(1055.6 m/s)’ /2 


2 =25X10". 
K,_ K, (900 kg)(1000 m/s)” /2 


109. THINK In this problem, we are asked to locate the center of mass of the Earth- 
Moon system. 


EXPRESS We locate the coordinate origin at the center of Earth. Then the distance room 
of the center of mass of the Earth-Moon system is given by 


Mu "ue 
My +M, 


Koom = 


where my is the mass of the Moon, mz is the mass of Earth, and rye is their separation. 
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ANALYZE (a) With m, =5.98x10™ kg , m,, =7.36x10” kg and 1, =3.82x10° m 
(these values are given in Appendix C), we find the center of mass to be at 


_(7.36x10 kg)(3.82x10° m) 


Pigs . = = 4.64«10° m= 4.6x10° km. 
7.36x 10” kg+5.98x10™ kg 


(b) The radius of Earth is Rp = 6.37 x 10° m, so r 


“om! Ke =9.73=73%. 
LEARN The center of mass of the Earth-Moon system is located inside the Earth! 


110. (a) The magnitude of the impulse is equal to the change in momentum: 


J = my — m(-v) = 2mv = 2(0.140 kg)(7.80 m/s) = 2.18 kg- m/s 


(b) Since in the calculus sense the average of a function is the integral of it divided by the 
corresponding interval, then the average force is the impulse divided by the time At. 
Thus, our result for the magnitude of the average force is 2mv/At. With the given values, 
we obtain 


_2(0.140 kg7.80 m/s) _ oe 
ave = 0.00380 s 


111. THINK The water added to the sled will move at the same speed as the sled. 


EXPRESS Let the mass of the sled be m,and its initial speed be v,. If the total mass of 
water being scooped up is m,,, then by momentum conservation, m,v, =(m,+m,,)v; 


where v, is the final speed of the sled-water system. 


t 


ANALYZE With m, =2900kg, m, =920kg and v, = 250 m/s, we obtain 


2900 kg)(250 m/ 
v, 2 itive SAP OOO RB AOIS): Sag ieee aon ale. 
“ mo+m, 2900kg+920 kg 


LEARN The water added to the sled can be regarded as undergoing completely inelastic 
collision with the sled. Some kinetic energy is converted into other forms of energy 
(thermal, sound, etc.) and the final speed of the sled-water system is smaller than the 
initial speed of the sled alone. 


112. THINK The pellets that were fired carry both kinetic energy and momentum. Force 
is exerted by the rigid wall in stopping the pellets. 


EXPRESS Let m be the mass of a pellet and v be its velocity as it hits the wall, then its 
momentum is p = mv, toward the wall. The kinetic energy of a pellet is K =mv’ /2. The 
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force on the wall is given by the rate at which momentum is transferred from the pellets 
to the wall. Since the pellets do not rebound, each pellet that hits transfers p. If AN pellets 
hit in time Az, then the average rate at which momentum is transferred would 
be F.,, = p(AN/At). 


avg 
ANALYZE (a) With m = 2.0 x 107 kg and v = 500 m/s, the momentum of a pellet is 


p = mv =(2.0 x 10° kg)(500 m/s) = 1.0 kg - m/s. 
‘ : : 1 2 1 -3 ip 2 
(b) The kinetic energy of a pellet is K = ri = 5 G@ox10 kg Om/sQ- 25x10°J. 


(c) With (AN/At)=10/s, the average force on the wall from the stream of pellets is 


AN 2 
oe o( S™)=(1.0kg-m/s)(10s ')=10N. 


The force on the wall is in the direction of the initial velocity of the pellets. 


(d) If At’ is the time interval for a pellet to be brought to rest by the wall, then the 
average force exerted on the wall by a pellet is 


, _ p _1.0kg-m/s 


wal <= =1.7x10°N. 
* At 0.6x10"s 


The force is in the direction of the initial velocity of the pellet. 


(e) In part (d) the force is averaged over the time a pellet is in contact with the wall, while 
in part (c) it is averaged over the time for many pellets to hit the wall. Hence, F’, # F. 


9” avg avg’ 


LEARN During the majority of this time, no pellet is in contact with the wall, so the 
average force in part (c) is much less than the average force in part (d). 


113. We convert mass rate to SI units: R = (540 kg/min)/(60 s/min) = 9.00 kg/s. In the 
absence of the asked-for additional force, the car would decelerate with a magnitude 


given by Eq. 9-87: Rv, =Mla 
have a magnitude equal to R v;e1 (so as to cancel that effect): 


, so that if a = 0 is desired then the additional force must 


F = Rv = (9.00 kg/s)(3.20 m/s) = 28.8N. 


114. First, we imagine that the small square piece (of mass m) that was cut from the large 
plate is returned to it so that the large plate is again a complete 6 m x 6 m (d =1.0 m) 
square plate (which has its center of mass at the origin). Then we “add” a square piece of 
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“negative mass” (—m) at the appropriate location to obtain what is shown in the figure. If 
the mass of the whole plate is M, then the mass of the small square piece cut from it is 
obtained from a simple ratio of areas: 


2 
ma Pps aan 
mM: 


(a) The x coordinate of the small square piece is x = 2.0 m (the middle of that square 
“gap” in the figure). Thus the x coordinate of the center of mass of the remaining piece is 


“nb ng 


Mc 0.25 m. 
on M+ g 9m—m 


(b) Since the y coordinate of the small square piece is zero, we have yom = 0. 


115. THINK We have two forces acting on two masses separately. The masses will 
move according to Newton’s second law. 


EXPRESS Let F be the force acting on m, and F, the force acting on m2. According to 
Newton’s second law, their displacements are 


ee. TS. ge tae a Pes as ee 
d=—4t=-|+ |", d,=-ar ==) |? 
2 bs 2 


The corresponding displacement of the center of mass is 


d _md,+md,_1 mM [Alas mM, [B)p-3{ S28 le 


on a 2 2 
mM, +m, mM, +m, mM, mM, +m, mM, mM, +m, 


ANALYZE (a) The two masses are m, =2.00x10° kgand m, =4.00x10~ kg. With 
the forces given by Fi =(—4.00 N)i+(5.00N)j and F, =(2.00N)i—(4.00N)j, and 
t=2.00x107 s, we obtain 


Ba {4 iF, jr _ 14.00 N+2.00 Nji+5.00N=4.00N)i 15 9,3 9-9 6) 


a) 2 2.00x10° kg +4.00x10~ kg 
=(—6.67x10* m)i+(3.33x10~ m)j. 


m +m, 


The magnitude of d.,, is 


d.,, =s|(—6.67x10 my? +(3.33x10~ m)* =7.45x10% m 
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or 0.745 mm. 


(b) The angle of d.,, is given by 


4 
6=tan' ace =tan! ae =153%: 
—6.67x10"° m 2 


measured counterclockwise from +x-axis. 


(c) The velocities of the two masses are 
" Boe ss Py 


=> > 
¥y=at=—, v, =at=—, 


and the velocity of the center of mass is 


cm 


m, +m, m+m,\m,) m+m,\m, 


The corresponding kinetic energy of the center of mass is 


LIA +AP p 
2 mt+m, 


cm 


Kon = sim + m,)v. = 


With | F + F,|=|(—2.00 N)i+(1.00 N)j|=5 N, we get 


fe (V5 Ny’ 
™ 2 m,+m, 2 2.00x10* kg+4.00x10°k 


V1 2°2 1 1 2 2 1 2 
V — = _ 
1 2 
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\- 


(2.00x10° s)* =1.67x10° J. 
g 


LEARN The motion of the center of the mass could be analyzed as though a force 


F= F +F, is acting on amass M =m,+m,. Thus, the acceleration of the center of the 


At+E, 


mass is d,,, = 
m, +m, 


116. (a) The center of mass does not move in the absence of external forces (since it was 


initially at rest). 


(b) They collide at their center of mass. If the initial coordinate of P is x = 0 and the 


initial coordinate of QO is x = 1.0 m, then Eq. 9-5 gives 
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Xcom = 


MX: + Mx, 0+ (0.30 kg)U.0m) | 0.75 
mtm Olke+03kg  —'°™ 


Thus, they collide at a point 0.75 m from P’s original position. 


mM, 
M+ My 
applied since that equation is designed for use when the struck particle is initially 
stationary. To deal with this case (where particle 2 is already in motion), we return to the 
principle of momentum conservation: 


117. This is a completely inelastic collision, but Eq. 9-53 (V = Vv;) 1s not easily 


my, +m,Vv, =(m, +m,V => V= ea arto) ee -*)) ; 
+ 


(a) In unit-vector notation, then, V= (2.67 m/s)i + (-3.00 m/s)} ; 
(b) The magnitude of V is |V |= 4.01 m/s. 


(c) The direction of V is 48.4° (measured clockwise from the +x axis). 


118. We refer to the discussion in the textbook (Sample Problem — “Elastic collision, two 
pendulums,” which uses the same notation that we use here) for some important details in 
the reasoning. We choose rightward in Fig. 9-20 as our +x direction. We use the notation 
v when we refer to velocities and v when we refer to speeds (which are necessarily 
positive). Since the algebra is fairly involved, we find it convenient to introduce the 
notation Am = mz — m, (which, we note for later reference, is a positive-valued quantity). 


(a) Since v,, =+.,/2gh, where h; = 9.0 cm, we have 


which is to say that the speed of sphere 1 immediately after the collision is 


Vip = Gn/b +m, Qbzh, 


and that v,, points in the —x direction. This leads (by energy conservation 


4. 2 
jet oe 
> 2g +m, a 


With m, = 50 g and m = 85 g, this becomes hy ~0.60cm. 


2 
mgh ; = TMV, ) to 
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(b) Equation 9-68 gives 
2m 2m 
Vo¢ = Vy = 2 gh, 
m, +m, m, +m, 


which leads (by energy conservation m,gh, , = zMVz, ) to 


2 2 
jet ae 
aD Og +m, 


With m, = 50 g and m, = 85 g, this becomes h,, =49 cm. 


(c) Fortunately, they hit again at the lowest point (as long as their amplitude of swing was 
“small,” this is further discussed in Chapter 16). At the risk of using cumbersome 
notation, we refer to the next set of heights as hy and hoy. At the lowest point (before this 


second collision) sphere | has velocity +,/2gh,, (rightward in Fig. 9-20) and sphere 2 
has velocity —,/2gh,, (that is, it points in the —x direction). Thus, the velocity of sphere 
1 immediately after the second collision is, using Eq. 9-75, 


Ye = aoe 2gh,, + ne e 2gh, ; 


1 2 


—Am Am ak | 2m, 2m, za | 


m +m, 


m +m, m, +m, m, +m, 
2 
zi (Am) Sa ah 
(m, +m, ) 


This can be greatly simplified (by expanding (Am) and (m, + m)°) to arrive at the 
conclusion that the speed of sphere 1 immediately after the second collision is simply 


d =,/2gh, and that v,, points in the -x direction. Energy conservation 


gh, gy = TMV 4 [ leads to 
2 
Vi 
hg =f =p =90cm. 
aay 


(d) One can reason (energy-wise) that h; 7= 0 simply based on what we found in part (c). 
Still, it might be useful to see how this shakes out of the algebra. Equation 9-76 gives the 
velocity of sphere 2 immediately after the second collision: 
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V2 ¢ = eee ————, 2gh —— “ 


are 2 —— 
om, +7, +m, m, +m, +m, 


which vanishes since (2m,)(Am)—(Am)(2m,)=0. Thus, the second sphere (after the 
second collision) stays at the lowest point, which basically recreates the conditions at the 
start of the problem (so all subsequent swings-and-impacts, neglecting friction, can be 
easily predicted, as they are just replays of the first two collisions). 


119. (a) Each block is assumed to have uniform density, so that the center of mass of 
each block is at its geometric center (the positions of which are given in the table [see 
problem statement] at = 0). Plugging these positions (and the block masses) into Eq. 9- 
29 readily gives Xcom = —0.50 m (at t= 0). 


(b) Note that the left edge of block 2 (the middle of which is still at x = 0) is at x =—2.5 
cm, so that at the moment they touch the right edge of block 1 is at x = —2.5 cm and thus 
the middle of block | is at x =—5.5 cm. Putting these positions (for the middles) and the 
block masses into Eq. 9-29 leads to Xeon = —1.83 cm or —0.018 m (at t = (1.445 m)/(0.75 
m/s) = 1.93 s). 


(c) We could figure where the blocks are at ¢ = 4.0 s and use Eq. 9-29 again, but it is 
easier (and provides more insight) to note that in the absence of external forces on the 
system the center of mass should move at constant velocity: 


> _ my, +m, 


com 


= (0.25 m/si 
mM, +m, 


as can be easily verified by putting in the values at t= 0. Thus, 
Xcom = Xcom initial + V.ont = (0.50 m)+ (0.25 m/s)(4.0 s) = +0.50m. 


120. One approach is to choose a moving coordinate system that travels the center of 
mass of the body, and another is to do a little extra algebra analyzing it in the original 
coordinate system (in which the speed of the m = 8.0 kg mass is vo = 2 m/s, as given). 
Our solution is in terms of the latter approach since we are assuming that this is the 
approach most students would take. Conservation of linear momentum (along the 
direction of motion) requires 


my, =myv,+m,v, => (8.0)(2.0) =(4.0)y, +(4.0)r, 


which leads to v, =4—v, in SI units (m/s). We require 
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1 1 1 1 1 1 
AK = Gas mv |S =>. 16= [S405 54.02 |-3(80) (2.0) 


which simplifies to vy =16—v; in SI units. If we substitute for v2 from above, we find 
(4-v,)’ =16-v; 


which simplifies to 2v; —8v, =0, and yields either v; = 0 or v; = 4 m/s. If v; = 0 then v2 = 
4—y,=4m/s, and if v; = 4 m/s then v2 = 0. 


(a) Since the forward part continues to move in the original direction of motion, the speed 
of the rear part must be zero. 


(b) The forward part has a velocity of 4.0 m/s along the original direction of motion. 


121. We use m, for the mass of the electron and mz = 1840m, for the mass of the 
hydrogen atom. Using Eq. 9-68, 
2m, 2 
Vo¢ = ah eee Vij 
m, +1840m, 1841 


we compute the final kinetic energy of the hydrogen atom: 


1 Passo) | 
k= on 1847 FFo.,g 


so we find the fraction to be Badpgsar ~2.2x10°, or 0.22%. 


122. Denoting the new speed of the car as v, then the new speed of the man relative to the 
ground is v — V;j. Conservation of momentum requires 


Bk Bk: Ale 


Consequently, the change of velocity is 


wv. _ (915 N)(4.00 m/s) 


= =1.10 m/s. 
W+w (2415 N)+(915 N) 


AV =Vv-VY = 


123. Conservation of linear momentum gives mv+MV, =mv,+MV/, ,. Similarly, the 
total kinetic energy is conserved: 
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1 1 1 1 
ym + 5MV; = 5s + SMV, ‘ 


Solving for v, and V, ,, we obtain: 


_m-M 2M = 2m M-m 
= v+ Vi, Vap= vt+ V, 
m+M m+M m+M m+M 


Since m< M, the above expressions can be simplified to 


Vp 


Vip =—v+2V,, Vi, eV, 


The velocity of the probe relative to the Sun is 


Vi, =v +2V, =—(10.5 km/s) + 2(-13.0 km/s) =—36.5 km/s. 

The speed is | v,, |=36.5 km/s. 

124. (a) The change in momentum (taking upwards to be the positive direction) is 
Ap = (0.550 kg) (3 m/s)j — (-12 m/s)j ]= (48.25 kem/s) }. 

(b) By the impulse-momentum theorem (Eq. 9-31) J=A Dp = (+8.25 N's) }. 


(c) By Newton’s third law, a =- As = (-8.25 N's) j : 


125. (a) Since the initial momentum is zero, then the final momenta must add (in the 
vector sense) to 0. Therefore, with SI units understood, we have 


Pp; =—P, — P, =—m,v, —m,V, 
= —(16.7x10” )(6.00%10° i)—(8.35 x10” )(-8.00x10° j) 


n 


= (=1.00x10"° 1 +0.67x10-” j )kg-mis. 


(b) Dividing by m3 = 11.7 x 10 7’ kg and using the Pythagorean theorem we find the 
speed of the third particle to be v3 = 1.03 x 10’ m/s. The total amount of kinetic energy is 


1 1 1 ; 
zm +5 may) +5 mvs =119x10 J. 


126. Using Eq. 9-67, we have after the elastic collision 
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m-m —200 1 
ie = nak me Y= GOO g P= 3 (3.00 m/s) = - 1.00 m/s. 


(a) The impulse is therefore 


J=mvi¢ — mv; = (0.200 kg)(—1.00 m/s) — (0.200 kg)(3.00 m/s) = — 0.800 N's 
=— 0.800 kg'm/s, 


or | J| =—0.800 kg‘m/s. 


(b) For the completely inelastic collision Eq. 9-75 applies 


_ — mM, = 
Vip ergs he + 1.00 m/s. 


Now the impulse is 


J= mv ¢ — mv; = (0.200 kg)(1.00 m/s ) — (0.200 kg)(3.00 m/s) = 0.400 N's 
= 0.400 kg'm/s. 


127. We use Eq. 9-88 and simplify with vy— vj = Av, and Vye1 = u. 
M, M. 
Vie —Vi = Veet of | > aS go 
M 


: M; -_ M, —0.0022 
If Av = 2.2 m/s and u = 1000 m/s, we obtain aig ee =l-e ~*~ =0.0022. 


128. Using the linear momentum-impulse theorem, we have 


J =F,,,At=Ap=m(v,-v,). 


avg 


where m is the mass, v; the initial velocity, and vy the final velocity of the ball. With 
v, =0, we obtain 
FgAt _ (32 N)(14x10"s) 


v= 
m 0.20kg 


= 2.24m/s. 


Chapter 10 


1. The problem asks us to assume v,,,,and @ are constant. For consistency of units, we 


Veun = Bin fern ft mi ao ft/min . 
Omin/h 


Thus, with Ax = 60 ft, the time of flight is 


write 


t=Ax/v 


com 


= (60 ft) /(7480 ft/min) = 0.00802 min . 


During that time, the angular displacement of a point on the ball’s surface is 
9= ot = Boo rev/min G)0s02 min@ 14rev . 


2. (a) The second hand of the smoothly running watch turns through 27 radians during 
60s. Thus, 


oO= ee = 0.105 rad/s. 
60 


(b) The minute hand of the smoothly running watch turns through 27 radians during 
3600 s . Thus, 
27 


O= = 1,75x10° rad/s. 
3600 


(c) The hour hand of the smoothly running 12-hour watch turns through 27 radians 
during 43200 s. Thus, 
27 


O= =145x10~ rad/s. 
43200 


3. The falling is the type of constant-acceleration motion you had in Chapter 2. The time 
it takes for the buttered toast to hit the floor is 


Ags j78 =O To I = 6 304%: 
g 9.8 m/s 


(a) The smallest angle turned for the toast to land butter-side down is 
A@, in = 0.25 rev = 7/2 rad. This corresponds to an angular speed of 
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A@, i, _ 7/2 rad 


min 


oO. = = 4.0 rad/s. 


min At (0.3945 


(b) The largest angle (less than 1 revolution) turned for the toast to land butter-side down 
is A@_,,, =0.75 rev = 37/2 rad. This corresponds to an angular speed of 


AO vax _ 30/2 rad 


max 


mx Ar 0.3945 


=12.0 rad/s. 


4. If we make the units explicit, the function is 
0 =2.0 rad +(4.0 rad/s* )e +(2.0 rad/s* )e 


but in some places we will proceed as indicated in the problem—by letting these units be 
understood. 


(a) We evaluate the function @at t= 0 to obtain & = 2.0 rad. 
(b) The angular velocity as a function of time is given by Eq. 10-6: 


do 
@=— 
dt 


= (8.0 rad/s? )e + (6.0 rad/s*)7 
which we evaluate at t= 0 to obtain @ = 0. 
(c) For t= 4.0 s, the function found in the previous part is 

s = (8.0)(4.0) + (6.0)(4.0) = 128 rad/s. 
If we round this to two figures, we obtain @, ~ 1.3 x 10° rad/s. 


(d) The angular acceleration as a function of time is given by Eq. 10-8: 


PLL SBE +(12 rad/s’ )¢ 
dt 


which yields a = 8.0 + (12)(2.0) = 32 rad/s” at t= 2.0 s. 


(e) The angular acceleration, given by the function obtained in the previous part, depends 
on time; it is not constant. 


5. Applying Eq. 2-15 to the vertical axis (with +y downward) we obtain the free-fall time: 
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ON eae 
9.8 m/s 


1 
Ay=vo,t+— gt" ST= 


Thus, by Eq. 10-5, the magnitude of the average angular velocity is 


_ (2.5 rev) (27 rad/rev) 


a =11 rad/s. 
- 14s 


6. If we make the units explicit, the function is 
A= i» rad / s@- Go rad/s” lA + @ rad/s? Al 


but generally we will proceed as shown in the problem—letting these units be understood. 
Also, in our manipulations we will generally not display the coefficients with their proper 
number of significant figures. 


(a) Equation 10-6 leads to 
o= “@-3 +P A4—or432. 


Evaluating this at t= 2 s yields @ = 4.0 rad/s. 
(b) Evaluating the expression in part (a) at t= 4 s gives @ = 28 rad/s. 
(c) Consequently, Eq. 10-7 gives 


sak ae Oy) rad/s*. 


a 
uae fa 


(d) And Eq. 10-8 gives 


PLO (eM ee @ ee 
dt at 


Evaluating this at t= 2 s produces a = 6.0 rad/s”. 


(e) Evaluating the expression in part (d) at t= 4s yields a4 = 18 rad/s”. We note that our 
answer for Qyg does turn out to be the arithmetic average of a) and a but point out that 
this will not always be the case. 


7. (a) To avoid touching the spokes, the arrow must go through the wheel in not more 
than 
1/8 rev 


= ———— =(0,.050s. 
2.5 rev/s 
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20 cm 
0.050 s 


The minimum speed of the arrow is thenv,,. = = 400 cm/s=4.0 m/s. 


(b) No—there is no dependence on radial position in the above computation. 


8. (a) We integrate (with respect to time) the @= 6.0 — 4.07 expression, taking into 
account that the initial angular velocity is 2.0 rad/s. The result is 


o=12P-133 6 +20. 
(b) Integrating again (and keeping in mind that & = 1) we get 
0= 0.200 —0.33 0 +2.01+1.0. 
9. (a) With w=0 and a=-— 4.2 rad/s”, Eq. 10-12 yields t=—a@,/a = 3.00 s. 
(b) Eq. 10-4 gives 0— @ =— @/ 2a = 18.9 rad. 


10. We assume the sense of rotation is positive, which (since it starts from rest) means all 
quantities (angular displacements, accelerations, etc.) are positive-valued. 


(a) The angular acceleration satisfies Eq. 10-13: 
1 
25 rad = aoe s’) => a=2.0rad/s’. 


(b) The average angular velocity is given by Eq. 10-5: 


AO 25rad 
On, = Seq. 
* At 5.08 


= 5.0 rad/s. 


(c) Using Eq. 10-12, the instantaneous angular velocity at t= 5.0 s is 
Oo= (2.0 rad/s” )(5.0 s)=10 rad/s . 


(d) According to Eq. 10-13, the angular displacement at t= 10s is 
1 2 1 2 2 
A= ees =(0+ oo rad/s~)(10 s)” =100 rad. 


Thus, the displacement between t= 5 s and t= 10 s is AO= 100 rad — 25 rad = 75 rad. 
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11. We assume the sense of initial rotation is positive. Then, with @ = +120 rad/s and @ 
= 0 (since it stops at time ¢), our angular acceleration (‘‘deceleration’’) will be negative- 
valued: a=— 4.0 rad/s’. 


(a) We apply Eq. 10-12 to obtain ¢. 


0-120 rad/s _ 


—__——— =30s. 
—4.0 rad/s” 


O=@+at > t= 


(b) And Eq. 10-15 gives 
O=5(o, +o)t =5(120 rad/s +0)(30s) =1.8x10° rad. 


Alternatively, Eq. 10-14 could be used if it is desired to only use the given information 
(as opposed to using the result from part (a)) in obtaining @. If using the result of part (a) 
is acceptable, then any angular equation in Table 10-1 (except Eq. 10-12) can be used to 
find @. 


12. (a) We assume the sense of rotation is positive. Applying Eq. 10-12, we obtain 


(12/60) min 


O=@+at > =9.0x10° rev/min’. 


(b) And Eq. 10-15 gives 
1 1 ; nee ie ae 2 
0= 5 6% +o)t= oe rev/min + 3000 revimin)( 2 min |= 4.2x10° rev. 


13. The wheel has angular velocity @ = +1.5 rad/s = +0.239 rev/s at t = 0, and has 
constant value of angular acceleration a < 0, which indicates our choice for positive 
sense of rotation. At ¢; its angular displacement (relative to its orientation at t= 0) is @ = 
+20 rev, and at f2 its angular displacement is & = +40 rev and its angular velocity is 
o, =0. 


(a) We obtain % using Eq. 10-15: 


1 2(40 rev) 
6,=—(,+0,)t, > t =———~ =33 
all p+ @,)t, > 0.239 rev/s 


which we round off to t, ~3.4x10° s. 


(b) Any equation in Table 10-1 involving @ can be used to find the angular acceleration; 
we select Eq. 10-16. 
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a er = ga NT a5 ao rev/s” 
2 (3355) 


which we convert to ~@=— 4.5 x 10° rad/s”. 


(c) Using 0, = at, +4.at; (Eq. 10-13) and the quadratic formula, we have 


—0,+4@, +204 _ (0.239 rev/s) + (0.239 rev/s)’ + 2(20 rev)(—7.12x10~ rev/s’) 
a 7 ~7.12x107~ rev/s? 


i= 


which yields two positive roots: 98 s and 572 s. Since the question makes sense only if t 
<t) we conclude the correct result is t; = 98 s. 


14. The wheel starts turning from rest (@ = 0) at t= 0, and accelerates uniformly at a> 0, 
which makes our choice for positive sense of rotation. At ¢, its angular velocity is @ = 
+10 rev/s, and at f its angular velocity is @ = +15 rev/s. Between ¢; and f2 it turns 
through A@= 60 rev, where fj — ft) = At. 


(a) We find a using Eq. 10-14: 
ie (15 rev/s)* —(10 rev/s)” 
2(60 rev) 


oO, =a@ +2aA0 => = 1.04 rev/s” 


which we round off to 1.0 rev/s’. 


2(60 rev) 


(b) We find At using Eq. 10-15: KO" Gx ais = Oe A 
2 10 rev/s +15 rev/s 


10 rev/s 


(c) We obtain ¢; using Eq. 10-12: a =a, + at, >t, =———,, = 9. 
1.04 rev/s 


(d) Any equation in Table 10-1 involving @ can be used to find @ (the angular 
displacement during 0 < ¢ < t;); we select Eq. 10-14. 


(10 rev/s)” 


———_—.. = 48 rev. 
2(1.04 rev/s* ) 


0, =, +20, > 6, = 


15. THINK We have a wheel rotating with constant angular acceleration. We can apply 
the equations given in Table 10-1 to analyze the motion. 


EXPRESS Since the wheel starts from rest, its angular displacement as a function of 
time is given by 0=4at’. We take ¢, to be the start time of the interval so that 


t, =t, +4.0s. The corresponding angular displacements at these times are 
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Given A@= 86, —6,, we can solve for ¢,, which tells us how long the wheel has been in 
motion up to the beginning of the 4.0 s-interval. 


ANALYZE The above expressions can be combined to give 
1 1 
A0=0,-6, = sae -)= ale HAA) 
With AO=120rad, a =3.0 rad/s’, and t, —t, =4.0s, we obtain 


aah 2(A6) 2 eS) = 20s, 
a(t,—-t,) (3.0 rad/s°)(4.0s) 


which can be further solved to give ¢, =12.0s and ¢, =8.0s. So, the wheel started from 
rest 8.0 s before the start of the described 4.0 s interval. 


LEARN We can readily verify the results by calculating 0, and 0, explicitly: 


6, =5 at} =56.0 rad/s*)(8.0s)’ =96 rad 


0, = Sat =56.0 rad/s*)(12.0s)* =216rad. 


Indeed the difference is AO = 0, —6, =120 rad. 


16. (a) Eq. 10-13 gives 


O- Q= @t + sar = 0 +3(1.5 rad/s?) t,° 


where 0— 0 =(2 rev)(2z rad/rev). Therefore, t; = 4.09 s. 


(b) We can find the time to go through a full 4 rev (using the same equation to solve for a 
new time ¢,) and then subtract the result of part (a) for ¢, in order to find this answer. 


(4 rev)(27 rad/rev) = 0 +5 (1.5 rad/s)” > t =5.789s. 


Thus, the answer is 5.789 s— 4.093 s = 1.70 s. 


17. The problem has (implicitly) specified the positive sense of rotation. The angular 
acceleration of magnitude 0.25 rad/s” in the negative direction is assumed to be constant 
over a large time interval, including negative values (for #). 
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(a) We specify @nax with the condition @ = 0 (this is when the wheel reverses from 
positive rotation to rotation in the negative direction). We obtain Onax using Eq. 10-14: 


2 2 
ee CL 
2a 2(—0.25 rad/s*) 


(b) We find values for ¢; when the angular displacement (relative to its orientation at ¢ = 0) 
is @ = 22 rad (or 22.09 rad if we wish to keep track of accurate values in all intermediate 
steps and only round off on the final answers). Using Eq. 10-13 and the quadratic formula, 


we have 
ime —0, t/a; +20, 
0=o,,+-at >t= 
2 a 


which yields the two roots 5.5 s and 32 s. Thus, the first time the reference line will be at 
QO = 22 radist=5.5s. 


(c) The second time the reference line will be at 0, = 22 rad is t= 32 s. 


(d) We find values for t when the angular displacement (relative to its orientation at t = 0) 
is @ =—-10.5 rad. Using Eq. 10-13 and the quadratic formula, we have 


1 -—0, + Ja; +20,a 
0, = Oghy + 5 Oty = by = ° oT? 


a 


which yields the two roots —2.1 s and 40 s. Thus, at ¢ =—2.1 s the reference line will be at 
@, = -10.5 rad. 


(e) At t= 40 s the reference line will be at @, =—10.5 rad. 


(f) With radians and seconds understood, the graph of @ versus ¢ is shown below (with the 
points found in the previous parts indicated as small dots). 


c] 
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18. (a) A complete revolution is an angular displacement of A@ = 27 rad, so the angular 
velocity in rad/s is given by o= A@T = 27n/T. The angular acceleration is given by 


da 2n dT 
pe a 


dt) 7 dt 
For the pulsar described in the problem, we have 


5 
aT _126x10" aac dne 
dt  316x10’ s/y 


a=- an feso.10)2-23010" rad/s°. 
(033 s) 


Therefore, 


The negative sign indicates that the angular acceleration is opposite the angular velocity 
and the pulsar is slowing down. 


(b) We solve @= @ + at for the time t when w= 0: 


pe zl = 83x10" s~2.6x10" years 


a aT (-2.3x10° rad/s*)(0.033 s) 


(c) The pulsar was born 1992-1054 = 938 years ago. This is equivalent to (938 y)(3.16 x 
10’ s/y) = 2.96 x 10'° s. Its angular velocity at that time was 


O=@,+att ca a (-2.3x10° rad/s*)(—2.9610"° s) = 258 rad/s. 
T 0.033 s 
Its period was 
lea, 2 ae 
@ 258 rad/s 


19. (a) Converting from hours to seconds, we find the angular velocity (assuming it is 
positive) from Eq. 10-18: 


vy (2.90x10* km/h )(1.000 h/3600 s) 
@ =~ = _____"______* = 9.50107 rad/s. 
a 3.22x10° km 


(b) The radial (or centripetal) acceleration is computed according to Eq. 10-23: 


a,=07r= @s50x 107 rad /sf V2 x 10° m202 m/s’. 
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(c) Assuming the angular velocity is constant, then the angular acceleration and the 
tangential acceleration vanish, since 


poe ZG and a, =ra=0. 
dt 


20. The function @= e” where € = 0.40 rad and # = 2 s' is describing the angular 


coordinate of a line (which is marked in such a way that all points on it have the same 
value of angle at a given time) on the object. Taking derivatives with respect to time 


_ ERP 29 _ £28 
leads to 4? = ¢fe™ and “¥=¢fre". 


2 


(a) Using Eq. 10-22, we have a, = ar= or =64 cm/s’. 


2 
(b) Using Eq. 10-23, we get a, = @°r = Fk =2.6 cm/s’. 


21. We assume the given rate of 1.2 x 10° m/y is the linear speed of the top; it is also 
possible to interpret it as just the horizontal component of the linear speed but the 
difference between these interpretations is arguably negligible. Thus, Eq. 10-18 leads to 


3 
pate EY oiecier 


rad / 
55 ani 


which we convert (since there are about 3.16 x 10’ s ina year) to @=6.9 x 10°” rad/s. 
22. (a) Using Eq. 10-6, the angular velocity at t = 5.0s is 


_ do 


oO=— 
dt 


- 2 Gor h = 2(0.30)(5.0) = 3.0 rad/s. 
t=5.0 dt t=5.0 


(b) Equation 10-18 gives the linear speed at t= 5.0s: v=a@r = (3.0 rad/s)(10 m) =30 m/s. 


(c) The angular acceleration is, from Eq. 10-8, 


_do_d 


a= —(0.60t) = 0.60 rad/s’. 
dt at 


Then, the tangential acceleration at ¢f = 5.0s is, using Eq. 10-22, 


a, =ra =(10m) @60 rad/s’ Aso m/s’. 
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(d) The radial (centripetal) acceleration is given by Eq. 10-23: 
OC Ree Oe ge ED rad / cat) m@ 90 m/s’. 


23. THINK A positive angular acceleration is required in order to increase the angular 
speed of the flywheel. 


EXPRESS The linear speed of the flywheel is related to its angular speed by v=ar, 
where r is the radius of the wheel. As the wheel is accelerated, its angular speed at a later 
time is O=@,+ at. 


ANALYZE (a) The angular speed of the wheel, expressed in rad/s, is 


re (200 rev/min)(27 rad/rev) 


0 


- = 20.9 rad/s. 
60 s/min 


(b) With r = (1.20 m)/2 = 0.60 m, using Eq. 10-18, we find the linear speed to be 


V=ra, =(0.60 m)(20.9 rad/s) =12.5 m/s. 


(c) With ¢= 1 min, @= 1000 rev/min and @ = 200 rev/min, Eq. 10-12 gives the required 
acceleration: 


O7 _ 800 rev/min. 


a= 
(d) With the same values used in part (c), Eq. 10-15 becomes 

6= $(« +@)t= + (200 rev/min +1000 rev/min)(1.0 min) = 600 rev. 
LEARN An alternative way to solve for (d) is to use Eq. 10-13: 


0=0,+a t+ sat =0+(200 rev/min)(1.0 min) + + (800 rev/min*)(1.0 min)” = 600 rev. 


24. Converting 33% rev/min to radians-per-second, we get w = 3.49 rad/s. Combining 


v= or (Eq. 10-18) with At = d/v where At is the time between bumps (a distance d apart), 
we arrive at the rate of striking bumps: 
ae Ol 2100 fs: 
At d 


25. THINK The linear speed of a point on Earth’s surface depends on its distance from 
the Earth’s axis of rotation. 
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EXPRESS To solve for the linear speed, we use v = wr, where r is the radius of its orbit. 
A point on Earth at a latitude of 40° moves along a circular path of radius r = R cos40°, 
where R is the radius of Earth (6.4 x 10° m). On the other hand, r = R at the equator. 

ANALYZE (a) Earth makes one rotation per day and | d is (24 h) (3600 s/h) = 8.64 x 


10* s, so the angular speed of Earth is 
2mrad 


@ =————_ =7.3x10° rad/s. 
8.64x10"s 
(b) At latitude of 40°, the linear speed is 
v= a(R cos 40°) = (7.3x10° rad/s)(6.4 x 10°m)cos 40° = 3.510’ m/s. 


(c) At the equator (and all other points on Earth) the value of @ is the same (7.3 x 10° 
rad/s). 


(d) The latitude at the equator is 0° and the speed is 

v=@R =(7.3x10° rad/s)(6.4x10°m) = 4.610’ m/s. 
LEARN The linear speed at the poles is zero since r= Rcos90°=0. 
26. (a) The angular acceleration is 


g SAO TO 2 raves nite 


At (2.2 h)(60 min/1h) — 


(b) Using Eq. 10-13 with ¢ = (2.2) (60) = 132 min, the number of revolutions is 
O=at+ sar = (150 rev/min)(132 min) + 5(-1.14 rev/min” )(132min)’ =9.9x10? rev. 


(c) With r = 500 mm, the tangential acceleration is 


_ 2 
a, =ar = E114 rev/ min’ Hep Ls mm) 
rev Os 


which yields a; =—0.99 mm/s’. 


(d) The angular speed of the flywheel is 


@=(75 rev/min)(27rad/rev)(1 min/ 60 s) = 7.85 rad/s. 
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With r = 0.50 m, the radial (or centripetal) acceleration is given by Eq. 10-23: 
a, =@ r =(7.85 rad/s)’ (0.50 m) = 31 m/s” 


which is much bigger than a;. Consequently, the magnitude of the acceleration is 


|a|= Ja? +a? ~a,=31 m/s’. 


27. (a) The angular speed in rad/s is 


o= FS ew mink ay rad/s. 
3 0 s/ min 


Consequently, the radial (centripetal) acceleration is (using Eq. 10-23) 
a=@r= bi rad / sQo.0 x 10° m)=0.73 m/s’. 


(b) Using Ch. 6 methods, we have ma = f; < fismax = Ms mg, which is used to obtain the 
(minimum allowable) coefficient of friction: 


jee Oe yggs 
id g 8 


(c) The radial acceleration of the object is a, = wr, while the tangential acceleration is a, 
= ar. Thus, 


J@|= Ja? +a? = J (a'r) +(ary =rVo' +a". 
If the object is not to slip at any time, we require 
tes a HNg = MA vax = mr V Ona a ar % 


Thus, since @= a/t (from Eq. 10-12), we find 


rfoi, ta? On + (nay (OY _(. (0.060),/3.49* +(3.4/0.25)" a6 4/0.25)° 
g 


& 


Hy min a 


28. Since the belt does not slip, a point on the rim of wheel C has the same tangential 
acceleration as a point on the rim of wheel A. This means that ayr4 = Qcrc, where a is 
the angular acceleration of wheel A and qc is the angular acceleration of wheel C. Thus, 
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a= Fak. = Fa rad/s*) = 0.64 rad/s’. 


With the angular speed of wheel C given by @ =a@,t, the time for it to reach an angular 
speed of @= 100 rev/min = 10.5 rad/s starting from rest is 


@-. _ 105 rad/s 


t=—£= = 
a. 0.64 rad/s 


29. (a) In the time light takes to go from the wheel to the mirror and back again, the 
wheel turns through an angle of O= 277/500 = 1.26 x 10° rad. That time is 


20 2(500m) 


= - = 334x10°s 
c 2.998x10° m/s 


so the angular velocity of the wheel is 


0 126x 10° rad 


== —— =38x10° rad/s. 
t 3.34x10” s 


(b) If 7 is the radius of the wheel, the linear speed of a point on its rim is 
v= ar =(3.8x10° rad/s) (0.050 m) = 1.910" m/s. 
30. (a) The tangential acceleration, using Eq. 10-22, is 
a, =ar = (42 rad/s las3 cm) = 40.2 cm/s’. 


(b) In rad/s, the angular velocity is @ = (2760)(27/60) = 289 rad/s, so 
a, = wr = (289 rad/s)" (0.0283 m) = 2.36 x 10° m/s’. 
(c) The angular displacement is, using Eq. 10-14, 


2 2 
_@ meee =2.94x10° rad. 
2a  2(14.2 rad/s*) 


Then, using Eq. 10-1, the distance traveled is 


s =r = (0.0283 m)(2.94 x 10° rad) = 83.2 m. 
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31. (a) The upper limit for centripetal acceleration (same as the radial acceleration — see 
Eq. 10-23) places an upper limit of the rate of spin (the angular velocity @) by 
considering a point at the rim (r = 0.25 m). Thus, @nax=Ja/r = 40 rad/s. Now we apply 
Eq. 10-15 to first half of the motion (where @ = 0): 


0-0 = $(a@+ at > 400 rad = $(0 +40 rad/s)r 


which leads to t= 20s. The second half of the motion takes the same amount of time 
(the process is essentially the reverse of the first); the total time is therefore 40 s. 


(b) Considering the first half of the motion again, Eq. 10-11 leads to 


40 rad/ 
O=@Q+at > a= age = 2.0 rad/s”. 


32. (a) The linear speed at t= 15.0 s is 
v=a,t = @s00m/s?| Bo sQ750n/s. 
The radial (centripetal) acceleration at that moment is 


2 
a, = id = om/sQ_ 
r 30.0m 
Thus, the net acceleration has magnitude: 


a=,a?+a? = | @s00m/s’ ay 875 m/s’ h- 1.94 m/s? . 


1.875m/s° . 


(b) We note that a, ||v . Therefore, the angle between v and a is 


tan”! FS em Rens 
a 5 


so that the vector is pointing more toward the center of the track than in the direction of 
motion. 


33. THINK We want to calculate the rotational inertia of a wheel, given its rotational 
energy and rotational speed. 


EXPRESS The kinetic energy (in J) is given by K=4J@’, where J is the rotational 


inertia (in kg-m*) and q@is the angular velocity (in rad/s). 
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ANALYZE Expressing the angular speed as 


Ae (602 rev/min)(27rad/rev) 


- = 63.0 rad/s, 
60 s/min 


2K 2(24400J) _ 


we find the rotational inertia to be J = —~ = 5123 kg-m’. 
@ (63.0 rad/s) 


LEARN Note the analogy between rotational kinetic energy 4J@° and tmv’, the 
kinetic energy associated with linear motion. 


34. (a) Equation 10-12 implies that the angular acceleration a should be the slope of the 
a@vst graph. Thus, a= 9/6 = 1.5 rad/s”. 


(b) By Eq. 10-34, K is proportional to w. Since the angular velocity at t= 0 is —2 rad/s 
(and this value squared is 4) and the angular velocity at t= 4 s is 4 rad/s (and this value 
squared is 16), then the ratio of the corresponding kinetic energies must be 


ee => K, =K/4 = 040). 


35. THINK The rotational inertia of a rigid body depends on how its mass is distributed. 


EXPRESS Since the rotational inertia of a cylinder is J =4 MR’ (Table 10-2(c)), its 


rotational kinetic energy is 


K= ape = 1 Ro’. 
2 4 


ANALYZE (a) For the smaller cylinder, we have 
K,= “al .25kg)(0.25 m)*(235 rad/s)” =1.08x10° J. 


(b) For the larger cylinder, we obtain 
K, == .25kg)(0.75 m)*(235 rad/s)” =9.71x10° J. 


LEARN The ratio of the rotational kinetic energies of the two cylinders having the same 


mass and angular speed is 
2 2 
Ky _(R -(33 =) = (3) =9, 
K, R, 0.25 m 
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36. The parallel axis theorem (Eq. 10-36) shows that J increases with h. The phrase “out 
to the edge of the disk” (in the problem statement) implies that the maximum / in the 
graph is, in fact, the radius R of the disk. Thus, R = 0.20 m. Now we can examine, say, 
the h = 0 datum and use the formula for J.o, (see Table 10-2(c)) for a solid disk, or 
(which might be a little better, since this is independent of whether it is really a solid disk) 
we can the difference between the / = 0 datum and the / = hy, =R datum and relate that 


difference to the parallel axis theorem (thus the difference is M(Mmax)” = 0.10 kg-m’). In 
either case, we arrive at M=2.5 kg. 


37. THINK We want to calculate the rotational inertia of a meter stick about an axis 
perpendicular to the stick but not through its center. 


EXPRESS We use the parallel-axis theorem: J = [com + Mr, where Jom is the rotational 
inertia about the center of mass (see Table 10-2(d)), / is the mass, and h is the distance 
between the center of mass and the chosen rotation axis. The center of mass is at the 
center of the meter stick, which implies 4 = 0.50 m — 0.20 m = 0.30 m. 


ANALYZE With M =0.56kg and L=1.0 m, we have 


i + MP == ss a1) m@Q- 467x107 kg-m’. 


12 12 


Consequently, the parallel-axis theorem yields 
1 =4.67x107 kg-m? + bs xe Po mQ-9.7 x10? kgm’. 


LEARN A greater moment of inertia J >/,,.. means that it is more difficult to rotate the 


com 


meter stick about this axis than the case where the axis passes through the center. 


38. (a) Equation 10-33 gives 
Total = md” + m(2d)° + m(3d)? = 14 ma”. 


If the innermost one is removed then we would only obtain m(2d) + md) = 13 md’. 
The percentage difference between these is (13 — 14)/14 = 0.0714 = 7.1%. 


(b) If, instead, the outermost particle is removed, we would have md’ + m(2d) = 5 md’. 
The percentage difference in this case is 0.643 = 64%. 


39. (a) Using Table 10-2(c) and Eq. 10-34, the rotational kinetic energy is 


K= slo’ =5{ MR Jo == (500kg)(2002 rad/s)°(1.0m)* =4.9x107J. 


(b) We solve P = K/t (where P is the average power) for the operating time t. 
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K_ 49x10J 


Se eT ST Torw 02% 10's 
UX 


which we rewrite as ¢ = 1.0 x10° min. 


AO. (a) Consider three of the disks (starting with the one at point O): BOO . The first one 
(the one at point O, shown here with the plus sign inside) has rotational inertial (see item 


c) in Table 10-2) /=1mR’. The next one (using the parallel-axis theorem) has 
3 g tne p 
[= smR” + mh" 


where / = 2R. The third one has J = smR =f m(4RY. If we had considered five of the 
disks OO®OO with the one at O in the middle, then the total rotational inertia is 


[= 5(4mR°) + 2¢m(2R) + m(ARY ). 


The pattern is now clear and we can write down the total / for the collection of fifteen 


disks: 


2 


2255 
mR’. 


I= 15(4mR*) + 2(m(2RY + m(4RY + m(6R)+ ... + m(ARY) = 22 


The generalization to N disks (where N is assumed to be an odd number) is 
T= 1QN7 + 1)NmR?. 
In terms of the total mass (m = M/15) and the total length (R = L/30), we obtain 


I=0.083519ML? = (0.08352)(0.1000 kg)(1.0000 m)* = 8.352 x10° kg- m’. 


(b) Comparing to the formula (e) in Table 10-2 (which gives roughly / =0.08333 ML’), 
we find our answer to part (a) is 0.22% lower. 


41. The particles are treated “point-like” in the sense that Eq. 10-33 yields their rotational 
inertia, and the rotational inertia for the rods is figured using Table 10-2(e) and the 
parallel-axis theorem (Eq. 10-36). 


(a) With subscript 1 standing for the rod nearest the axis and 4 for the particle farthest 
from it, we have 
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T=1,4+1,4+1,+1, -{ hue vn( ba) Joma o{ be vu(3a) Joma 
= SMa +5md? = s(12 kg)(0.056 m)*+5(0.85 kg)(0.056 m) 
=0.023 kg-m’. 
(b) Using Eq. 10-34, we have 


K= slo’ = [Sars > m | do = [Sa2 kg)+5(0.85 kg) |(0.056 m)?(0.30 rad/s)? 


=1.1x10° J. 


42. (a) We apply Eq. 10-33: 
4 
1, = ))m,y; =| 50(2.0)° +(25)(4.0)' +25(-3.0)° +30(4.0)° ]g-em? =1.3x10° g-em”, 
i=] 


(b) For rotation about the y axis we obtain 


1, = mx? = 50 kG: BGI: DG. 30 bog- 55x10? g-cm?. 


(c) And about the z axis, we find (using the fact that the distance from the z axis is 
yx? +3") 
4 
l= ym, & +y A: +I, =1.3x 10° +5.5x 10° =1.9x10° g-cm’. 
i=] 


(d) Clearly, the answer to part (c) is A + B. 


43. THINK Since the rotation axis does not pass through the center of the block, we use 
the parallel-axis theorem to calculate the rotational inertia. 


EXPRESS According to Table 10-2(1), the rotational inertia of a uniform slab about an 
axis through the center and perpendicular to the large faces is given by 


T som = ~ C +0’ [ A parallel axis through the corner is a distance h = ,/ b 2 b 2€ 


com 


from the center. Therefore, 


1 = Igy + Mi == (a? +b*) 4+ (a+b?) = (a+b?) 


ANALYZE With M =0.172kg, a=3.5 cm and b=8.4 cm, we have 
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[= = (a +b’) = “AEE (0.035 m)* +(0.084 m)*]= 4.710% kg-m’. 


LEARN A greater moment of inertia J >/,,., means that it is more difficult to rotate the 


block about the axis through the corner than the case where the axis passes through the 
center. 


44. (a) We show the figure with its axis of rotation (the thin horizontal line). 


We note that each mass is 7 = 1.0 m from the axis. Therefore, using Eq. 10-26, we obtain 
I=) my; =4 (0.50 kg) (1.0 my’ = 2.0 kg-m’. 


(b) In this case, the two masses nearest the axis are r = 1.0 m away from it, but the two 
furthest from the axis are r =./(1.0 m)’ +(2.0 m)’ from it. Here, then, Eq. 10-33 leads to 


> my, > = 21050 ke me? F210 ke Go m’ Acoke: m. 


(c) Now, two masses are on the axis (with r = 0) and the other two are a distance 
r= Jd.0 m)* +(1.0 m)’ away. Now we obtain J = 2.0 kg-m’. 


45. THINK Torque is the product of the force applied and the moment arm. When two 
torques act on a body, the net torque is their vector sum. 


EXPRESS We take a torque that tends to cause a counterclockwise rotation from rest to 
be positive and a torque tending to cause a clockwise rotation to be negative. Thus, a 


positive torque of magnitude r; F; sin @ is associated with EF and a negative torque of 


magnitude rf) sin @ is associated with F;,. The net torque is consequently 
T=nrF, sind, —1F, sind,. 
ANALYZE Substituting the given values, we obtain 


T=rF, sin, —1,F, sin @, = (1.30 m)(4.20 N)sin 75° — (2.15 m)(4.90 N) sin 60° 
=—3.85N-m. 
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LEARN Since rz <0, the body will rotate clockwise about the pivot point. 
46. The net torque is 


T=T,+1,+7, =F,r,sn¢, —F,7, sing, + For sing, 
= (10)(8.0) sin 135° — (16)(4.0) sin 90° + (19)(3.0) sin 160° 
=12N-m. 


47. THINK In this problem we have a pendulum made up of a ball attached to a massless 
rod. There are two forces acting on the ball, the force of the rod and the force of gravity. 


EXPRESS No torque about the pivot point 
is associated with the force of the rod since 
that force is along the line from the pivot 
point to the ball. As can be seen from the 
diagram, the component of the force of 
gravity that is perpendicular to the rod is 
mg sin @. If £ is the length of the rod, then 
the torque associated with this force has 
magnitude 


T=meglsing. 


ANALYZE With m=0.75 kg, €=1.25 mand @=30°, we find the torque to be 
Tt =meglsin 8 = (0.75)(9.8)(1.25) sin 30° = 4.6 N-m. 


LEARN The moment arm of the gravitational force mgis €sin@. Alternatively, we may 
say that ¢ is the moment arm of mgsin@, the tangential component of the gravitational 
force. Both interpretations lead to the same result: z = (mg)(/sin 8) = (mg sin 8)(£) . 

48. We compute the torques using t= rF sin ¢. 

(a) For 6=30°, 7, =(0.152 m)(111 N)sin30 = 8.4N. rv. 

(b) For ¢=90°, z, =(0.152 m)(111 N)sin90°=17 N-m. 


(c) For ¢=180°, r, =(0.152 m)(111N)sin180°=0. 


49. THINK Since the angular velocity of the diver changes with time, there must be a 
non-vanishing angular acceleration. 
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EXPRESS To calculate the angular acceleration @, we use the kinematic equation 
@=Q,+at, where @ is the initial angular velocity, @ is the final angular velocity and ¢ 
is the time. If / is the rotational inertia of the diver, then the magnitude of the torque 
acting on her is t=/a@v. 


ANALYZE (a) Using the values given, the angular acceleration is 


is O-O, S 6.20 aes = 282 rad /s°. 
t 220x10™~ s 


(b) Similarly, we find the magnitude of the torque on the diver to be 


t=la=Qokg-m’ lax2 rad/s? 1338x102 N-m 


LEARN A net toque results in an angular acceleration that changes angular velocity. The 
equation z=/a@ implies that the greater the rotational inertia /, the greater the torque 
required for a given angular acceleration a. 


50. The rotational inertia is found from Eq. 10-45. 


51. (a) We use constant acceleration kinematics. If down is taken to be positive and a is 
the acceleration of the heavier block mp, then its coordinate is given by y =+.at’, so 


_2y _ 2(0.750 m) 


2 50097 = 6.00x 107 m/s’. 
UUS 


Block 1 has an acceleration of 6.00 x 10° m/s upward. 


(b) Newton’s second law for block 2 is m,g—T, =m,a, where mz is its mass and 7> is the 
tension force on the block. Thus, 


T, =m,(g—a) = (0.500 kg)(9.8 m/s” —6.00x107 m/s”) = 4.87 N. 


(c) Newton’s second law for block 1 is m,g—T, =—m,a, where 7; 1s the tension force on 
the block. Thus, 


T, = m,(g +a) = (0.460 kg)(9.8 m/s’ + 6.0010 m/s”) =4.54N. 


(d) Since the cord does not slip on the pulley, the tangential acceleration of a point on the 
rim of the pulley must be the same as the acceleration of the blocks, so 
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—2 2 
eat SU EMES: oped ee 
R 5.00 x 10° m 


(e) The net torque acting on the pulley is 7 =(7, —7;)R. Equating this to Ja we solve for 
the rotational inertia: 


= 4.87 N—4.54N)(5.00x107 
ee aye 1.20 Ls - m) _egeslotead’ 
a . Tad/S 


52. According to the sign conventions used in the book, the magnitude of the net torque 
exerted on the cylinder of mass m and radius R is 


t,, =F R—-F,R—F,r =(6.0 N)(0.12 m)— (4.0 N)(0.12m) —(2.0 N)(0.050 m) = 71N-m. 


(a) The resulting angular acceleration of the cylinder (with J =4 MR?’ according to Table 
10-2(c)) is 


ae 7IN-m 


= =9.7 d/ es, 
I 4(2.0kg)(0.12 my nee 


(i 


(b) The direction is counterclockwise (which is the positive sense of rotation). 


53. Combining Eq. 10-45 (tne = 7 @) with Eq. 10-38 gives RF, — RF, = Ia, where 
a=o/t by Eq. 10-12 (with @ = 0). Using item (c) in Table 10-2 and solving for F, we 
find 
(0.02)(0.02)(250) 2 
Fy= ae + F, = 2020002059) 0.1 = 0.140N. 
t 


. 2(1.25) 

54. (a) In this case, the force is mg = (70 kg)(9.8 m/s’), and the “lever arm” (the 
perpendicular distance from point O to the line of action of the force) is 0.28 m. Thus, 
the torque (in absolute value) is (70 kg)(9.8 m/s”)(0.28 m). Since the moment-of-inertia 
is 1= 65 kg-m’, then Eq. 10-45 gives |a| = 2.955 = 3.0 rad/s’. 
(b) Now we have another contribution (1.4 m x 300 N) to the net torque, so 

[tne] = (70 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(0.28 m) + (1.4 m)(300 N) =(65 kg-m’) |a/ 
which leads to |@| = 9.4 rad/s’. 


55. Combining Eq. 10-34 and Eq. 10-45, we have RF = Ja, where ais given by a/t 
(according to Eq. 10-12, since @ = 0 in this case). We also use the fact that 
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i Tplate Bu Taisk 


where Jgisk = 1 MR° (item (c) in Table 10-2). Therefore, 


Tptate = a — $MR = 2.51x 10“ kg-m’. 


56. With counterclockwise positive, the angular acceleration @ for both masses satisfies 
t= meL, — mgL, = 1a = (mL; + mL ) aL, 
by combining Eq. 10-45 with Eq. 10-39 and Eq. 10-33. Therefore, using SI units, 


= 9.8 m/s” }(0.20 m — 0.80 
pe Ce) ema |) ae 
E+, (0.20 m)° + (0.80 m) 


where the negative sign indicates the system starts turning in the clockwise sense. The 
magnitude of the acceleration vector involves no radial component (yet) since it is 
evaluated at t = 0 when the instantaneous velocity is zero. Thus, for the two masses, we 


apply Eq. 10-22: 
(a) |a,|=|a1Z, =(8.65 rad/s*)(0.20 m) =1.7 m/s. 
(b) |a,|=|aZ, =(8.65 rad/s” )(0.80 m) = 6.9 m/s’. 


57. Since the force acts tangentially at r = 0.10 m, the angular acceleration (presumed 


positive) is 
ae Gs: +037 HDo0G 


ar ne 50t + 30t° 
UX 


in SI units (rad/s). 
(a) At t=3 s, the above expression becomes a= 4.2 x 10? rad/s”. 


(b) We integrate the above expression, noting that @, = 0, to obtain the angular speed at ¢ 
= 38! 


O= [. adt = (257 + 102°) > = 5.0x 10’ rad/s. 


0 


58. (a) The speed of v of the mass m after it has descended d = 50 cm is given by v’ = 2ad 
(Eq. 2-16). Thus, using g = 980 cm/s”, we have 


v=~2ad = | eieiie)e | SOD OEVOD 25 aig eine 
M+2m 400+ 2(50) 


(b) The answer is still 1.4 x 10° cm/s = 1.4 m/s, since it is independent of R. 
59. With w= (1800)(2 7/60) = 188.5 rad/s, we apply Eq. 10-55: 


74600 W 


P=10 > tT=—— 
188.5 rad/s 


=396N-m. 
60. (a) We apply Eq. 10-34: 


ame ee Ae en re 
2 2\3 6 


- =(0.42 kg)(0.75 m)’ (4.0 rad/s)’ = 0.63 J. 
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(b) Simple conservation of mechanical energy leads to K = mgh. Consequently, the 


center of mass rises by 


jes K mL ao = Lo _ (0.75 m) (4.0 rad/s)” 


mg 6mg 6g 6(9.8 m/s”) 


61. The initial angular speed is @ = (280 rev/min)(2 7/60) = 29.3 rad/s. 


=0.153 mz0.15 m. 


(a) Since the rotational inertia is (Table 10-2(a)) J =(32 kg)(1.2 m)’ = 46.1 kg-m’, the 


work done is 
1 


W=AK =0-~ lar == 5 (46.1 kg-m*)(29.3 rad/s)? =—1.98x10* J . 


(b) The average power (in absolute value) is therefore 


| P|= 


3 
Lae aa = 1.3210? W. 


At 
62. (a) Eq. 10-33 gives 
Tota = md> + m(2dY + md)’ = 14 md’, 
where d = 0.020 m and m = 0.010 kg. The work done is 


W=AK=sla, — $1a;, 
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where a = 20 rad/s and @ =0. This gives W= 11.2 mJ. 
(b) Now, @ = 40 rad/s and @ = 20 rad/s, and we get W= 33.6 mJ. 


(c) In this case, w = 60 rad/s and @; = 40 rad/s. This gives W= 56.0 mJ. 


(d) Equation 10-34 indicates that the slope should be i. Therefore, it should be 


Imd = 2.80 x 107 J's?/ rad?. 


63. THINK As the meter stick falls by rotating about the axis passing through one end of 
the stick, its potential energy is converted into rotational kinetic energy. 


EXPRESS We use / to denote the length of the stick. The meter stick is initially at rest 


so its initial kinetic energy is zero. Since its center of mass is ¢/2 from either end, its 
initial potential energy is U, = mg, where m is its mass. Just before the stick hits the 


floor, its final potential energy is zero, and its final kinetic energy is 4 /@*, where / is its 


rotational inertia about an axis passing through one end of the stick and @ is the angular 
velocity. Conservation of energy yields 


1 
en mae >a= fee 
2 2 I 


The free end of the stick is a distance ¢ from the rotation axis, so its speed as it hits the 


floor is (from Eq. 10-18) 
3 
v=al= qe 
I 


ANALYZE Using Table 10-2 and the parallel-axis theorem, the rotational inertial is 


IT =1ml’, so 
y= /3g0 = [38 m/s HDbo mG 5.42 m/s 


LEARN The linear speed of a point on the meter stick depends on its distance from the 
axis of rotation. One may show that the speed of the center of mass is 


‘in OOD sve 


64. (a) We use the parallel-axis theorem to find the rotational inertia: 


com 


T= T.j, + Mh? = SMR’ + Mh? = 5 (20 kg)(0.10 m) +(20 kg)(0.50 m) =0.15 kg-m’. 
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(b) Conservation of energy requires that Mgh=+I@*, where @ is the angular speed of 
the cylinder as it passes through the lowest position. Therefore, 


2. 
pa, 2Mgh _ [220 kg)(9.8 ms )(0.050 m) _11 radss. 
7 0.15 kg-m 


65. (a) We use conservation of mechanical energy to find an expression for w as a 
function of the angle @ that the chimney makes with the vertical. The potential energy of 
the chimney is given by U = Mgh, where M is its mass and / is the altitude of its center 
of mass above the ground. When the chimney makes the angle @ with the vertical, h = 
(H/2) cos @. Initially the potential energy is U; = Mg(H/2) and the kinetic energy is zero. 
The kinetic energy is + /@* when the chimney makes the angle @ with the vertical, where 


Tis its rotational inertia about its bottom edge. Conservation of energy then leads to 
1 
MegH /2 = Me(H/2)cos0+ zie => wo =(MeH/ 1) (1-cos6). 


The rotational inertia of the chimney about its base is J = MH’/3 (found using Table 
10-2(e) with the parallel axis theorem). Thus 


2 
a ent pi sms) cos35.0°) = 0.311 rad/s. 
H 55.0 m 


(b) The radial component of the acceleration of the chimney top is given by a, = Ha, so 


a, = 3g (1 —cos 8) = 3 (9.80 m/s”)(1— cos 35.0°) = 5.32 m/s°. 
(c) The tangential component of the acceleration of the chimney top is given by a; = Ha, 


where q@ is the angular acceleration. We are unable to use Table 10-1 since the 
acceleration is not uniform. Hence, we differentiate 


@ = (3g/H)\(1 — cos 8) 
with respect to time, replacing d@/ dt with a, and d@/ dt with a, and obtain 


2 
~ =2oa = (3g/ H)osin 0=> a = (3g/2H)sind. 


Consequently, 


a =Ha="8 sind sin 35.0° = 8.43 m/s’. 


_ 3(9.80 m/s”) 
t 7 2 
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(d) The angle @ at which a, = g is the solution to = sin @ = g. Thus, sin = 2/3 and we 
obtain 0= 41.8°. 


66. From Table 10-2, the rotational inertia of the spherical shell is 2M/R7/3, so the kinetic 
energy (after the object has descended distance h) is 


1 2 2 1 2: 1 2 
K= 5 enn ben + 5 T@vatey + ait ; 


Since it started from rest, then this energy must be equal (in the absence of friction) to the 
potential energy mgh with which the system started. We substitute v/r for the pulley’s 
angular speed and v/R for that of the sphere and solve for v. 


a mgh a 2gh 
smt+544¥ 1+ (1/mr’?)+(2M /3m) 
_ = eNO) =1.4 m/s. 
1+3.0x10~ /((0.60)(0.050)°) + 2(4.5) /3(0.60) 


67. Using the parallel axis theorem and items (e) and (A) in Table 10-2, the rotational 
inertia is 


[= fl? + m(LI2y" + mR” + m(R + LY” = 10.83mR” , 


where L = 2R has been used. If we take the base of the rod to be at the coordinate origin 
(x = 0, y = 0) then the center of mass is at 


mL/2+m(L+R 
= ED = on, 
Comparing the position shown in the textbook figure to its upside down (inverted) 
position shows that the change in center of mass position (in absolute value) is |Ay| = 4R. 
The corresponding loss in gravitational potential energy is converted into kinetic energy. 
Thus, 
K = (2m)g(4R) => @=9.82 rad/s 


where Eq. 10-34 has been used. 


68. We choose + directions such that the initial angular velocity is @ = — 317 rad/s and 
the values for @, t, and F are positive. 


(a) Combining Eq. 10-12 with Eq. 10-45 and Table 10-2(f) (and using the fact that w= 0) 
we arrive at the expression 
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t 5 t 


With t= 15.5 s, R= 0.226 m, and M = 1.65 kg, we obtain t = 0.689 N - m. 
(b) From Eq. 10-40, we find F = 1/R =3.05N. 


(c) Using again the expression found in part (a), but this time with R = 0.854 m, we get 
7T=9.84 N-m. 


(d) Now, F=t/R=11.5N. 


69. The volume of each disk is nr where we are using h to denote the thickness (which 
equals 0.00500 m). If we use R (which equals 0.0400 m) for the radius of the larger disk 
and r (which equals 0.0200 m) for the radius of the smaller one, then the mass of each is 
m= pm-h and M= par°h where p= 1400 kg/m’ is the given density. We now use the 
parallel axis theorem as well as item (c) in Table 10-2 to obtain the rotation inertia of the 
two-disk assembly: 


1=5MR + xmr° + m(r + RY = pahl ZR +508 + (r+ RY 1= 6.16 x 10% kg-m’. 


70. The wheel starts turning from rest (@ = 0) at t = 0, and accelerates uniformly at 
a =2.00 rad/s”. Between f and f the wheel turns through AO = 90.0 rad, where f — t) = 
At = 3.00 s. We solve (b) first. 


(b) We use Eq. 10-13 (with a slight change in notation) to describe the motion for ¢; <t< 
tr: 
AO= o At+tacaty So = eee 
2 Mt.. >2 


which we plug into Eq. 10-12, set up to describe the motion during 0 < ¢ < f: 


a=arta,> “2 Min = oe = (2.00)¢, 


yielding ¢; = 13.5 s. 
(a) Plugging into our expression for @ (in previous part) we obtain 


_A@ aAt _ 90.0 _ (2.00)(3.00) 


= = 27.0 rad/s. 
At 2 3.00 2 


1 


71. THINK Since the string that connects the two blocks does not slip, the pulley rotates 
about its axel as the blocks move. 
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EXPRESS We choose positive coordinate directions (different choices for each item) so 
that each is accelerating positively, which will allow us to set a2 = a; = Ra (for simplicity, 
we denote this as a). Thus, we choose rightward positive for m2 = M (the block on the 
table), downward positive for m, = M (the block at the end of the string) and (somewhat 
unconventionally) clockwise for positive sense of disk rotation. This means that we 
interpret 0 given in the problem as a positive-valued quantity. Applying Newton’s second 
law to mj, mz and (in the form of Eq. 10-45) to M, respectively, we arrive at the following 
three equations (where we allow for the possibility of friction /: acting on m2): 


mg—T,=ma, 
T, — fy =m,a, 
TR-1LR=la 


ANALYZE (a) From Eq. 10-13 (with @ = 0) we find the magnitude of the pulley’s 
angular acceleration to be 


_ 20 _ 2(0.130 rad) 


_ 2 
a (0.09108): = 31.4 rad/s’. 


1 
O= att at’ Sd 


(b) From the fact that a = Ra (noted above), the acceleration of the blocks is 


_2RO _ 2(0.024 m)(0.130 rad) 


= 2 
re (0.0910 5 = (0.754 m/s°. 


(c) From the first of the above equations, we find the string tension 7, to be 


_2R0 


2(0.024 m)(0.130 rad) 
; )- (6.20 ka[ 980 m/s* — 


(0.0910 s)” 


=m (g-a)=M{ g J-seiN 


(d) From the last of the above equations, we obtain the second tension: 


Pe sei ea 
s 0.024 m 


=55.1N. 
LEARN The torque acting on the pulley is 7=/a=(7,—-T,)R. If the pulley becomes 


massless, then J =O and we recover the expected result: 7; =T7,. 


72. (a) Constant angular acceleration kinematics can be used to compute the angular 
acceleration a@. If @ is the initial angular velocity and ¢ is the time to come to rest, then 
0=a@, + at, which gives 
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fein GOES 5355 rev/s’ =—7.66rad/s° . 


t 32.0s 


(b) We use t = Ja, where Tt is the torque and / is the rotational inertia. The contribution of 
the rod to J is Mé?/12 (Table 10-2(e)), where M is its mass and / is its length. The 


contribution of each ball is ml02Q where m is the mass of a ball. The total rotational 


inertia is b: b 
2 2 
7 Me me _ Who xeto mQ We xelo mC 


12 4 


which yields /= 1.53 kg-m*. The torque, therefore, is 
r= 53 kg- 107.66 rad/s? 11.7 N-m 


(c) Since the system comes to rest the mechanical energy that is converted to thermal 
energy is simply the initial kinetic energy 


K, =—1o;, -5G3 kg-m° I: Gua F-45910" J. 


1 
2 
(d) We apply Eq. 10-13: 


d= cot + = BE Gra slkD.0 sG- C7.66 rad/s? HD 0 s€ 


which yields 3920 rad or (dividing by 27) 624 rev for the value of angular displacement @. 


(e) Only the mechanical energy that is converted to thermal energy can still be computed 
without additional information. It is 4.59 x 10* J no matter how t varies with time, as 
long as the system comes to rest. 


73. The Hint given in the problem would make the computation in part (a) very 
straightforward (without doing the integration as we show here), but we present this 
further level of detail in case that hint is not obvious or — simply — in case one wishes 
to see how the calculus supports our intuition. 


(a) The (centripetal) force exerted on an infinitesimal portion of the blade with mass dm 


located a distance r from the rotational axis is (Newton’s second law) dF = (dm)a@’r, 
where dm can be written as (M/L)dr and the angular speed is 


@ =(320)(2n/60) = 33.5 rad/s. 


Thus for the entire blade of mass M and length L the total force is given by 
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Mo’L _(110kg) (33.5 rad/s) (7.80m) 
D 


F=[dF=[o'rdm=— ['a*rdr = = 5 


= 4.81x10°N. 


(b) About its center of mass, the blade has J = MI’ /12 according to Table 10-2(e), and 
using the parallel-axis theorem to “move” the axis of rotation to its end-point, we find the 


rotational inertia becomes J = ML’ /3. Using Eq. 10-45, the torque (assumed constant) is 


r= ta=( Mt? | 52) —2(110kg)(7.8 my 23 21s | i910 NG 
3 At) 3 6.7s 


(c) Using Eq. 10-52, the work done is 


W = AK = slo -~0= Gua = Al 10kg)(7.80m) (33.5rad/s) =1.25x10°J. 


74. The angular displacements of disks A and B can be written as: 


1 
0, =a, 0, = 5 al 


(a) The time when 6, =@, is given by 


2, _ 2(9.5 rad/s) _ 


= 5 =8.6s. 
a, (2.2 rad/s”) 


> t= 


(b) The difference in the angular displacement is 
=f pA — = 1 Deer rz 2 
AO=0,-0, =Q,t pot =9.5t-1.1¢". 


For their reference lines to align momentarily, we only require AO=27N, where N is an 
integer. The quadratic equation can be readily solve to yield 


, 95+ 0.57 -40.DQAN) _9.5+V90.25-27.6N 
. 2(1.1) 7 a 


The solution ¢, =8.63 s(taking the positive root) coincides with the result obtained in (a), 
while ¢, =0 (taking the negative root) is the moment when both disks begin to rotate. In 
fact, two solutions exist for VN = 0, 1, 2, and 3. 
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75. The magnitude of torque is the product of the force magnitude and the distance from 
the pivot to the line of action of the force. In our case, it is the gravitational force that 
passes through the walker’s center of mass. Thus, 


t=la=rF =rmg. 
(a) Without the pole, with J =15 kg-m’, the angular acceleration is 


9 TE 1m, _ (0.050 m)(70 kg)(9.8 m/s”) 


; : 1S kgm’ = 2.3 rad/s’. 


(b) When the walker carries a pole, the torque due to the gravitational force through the 
pole’s center of mass opposes the torque due to the gravitational force that passes through 
the walker’s center of mass. Therefore, 


Ty = )_1-F, = (0.050 m)(70 kg)(9.8 m/s”) — (0.10 m)(14 kg)(9.8 m/s) = 20.58 N-m, 


and the resulting angular acceleration is 


of = att Sy rad/s’. 
I 15kg-m 


76. The motion consists of two stages. The first, the interval 0 < ¢ < 20 s, consists of 
constant angular acceleration given by 


a= oes. 2.5 rad/s’. 

2.0s 
The second stage, 20 < t < 40 s, consists of constant angular velocity @=A@/ At. 
Analyzing the first stage, we find 


1 
0, = yt =500 rad, w=at|_,, =50 rad/s. 


t=20 


t=20 
Analyzing the second stage, we obtain 
0, = 0, + @At = 500 rad +(50 rad/s)(20 s) =1.5x10" rad. 


77. THINK The record turntable comes to a stop due to a constant angular acceleration. 
We apply equations given in Table 10-1 to analyze the rotational motion. 
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EXPRESS We take the sense of initial rotation to be positive. Then, with @ > 0 and a= 
0 (since it stops at time 4), our angular acceleration is negative-valued. The angular 
acceleration is constant, so we can apply Eq. 10-12 (@ = @ + at), which gives 
a=(@-—@,)/t. Similarly, the angular displacement can be found by using Eq. 10-13: 


1 
O= 8, + at + at’. 


ANALYZE (a) To obtain the requested units, we use ¢ = 30 s = 0.50 min. With 
@ =33.33 rev/min, we find the angular acceleration to be 


a cess ivan =—66.7 rev/min’ ~—67 rev/min’. 
0.50min 


(b) Substituting the value of @ obtained above into Eq. 10-13, we get 
0=att sat = (33.33 rev/min) (0.50 min) + 5 (-66.7revimin*) (0.50 min)’ = 8.33 rev. 
LEARN To solve for the angular displacement in (b), we may also use Eq. 10-15: 
d= 5(% +o)t = 533333 rev/min +0) (0.50 min) = 8.33 rev. 


78. We use conservation of mechanical energy. The center of mass is at the midpoint of 
the cross bar of the H and it drops by L/2, where L is the length of any one of the rods. 
The gravitational potential energy decreases by MgL/2, where M is the mass of the body. 
The initial kinetic energy is zero and the final kinetic energy may be written +/@’, 


where / is the rotational inertia of the body and @ is its angular velocity when it is vertical. 
Thus, 


0=—Mgh 2+ Ta" => =./MeL/T1. 


Since the rods are thin the one along the axis of rotation does not contribute to the 
rotational inertia. All points on the other leg are the same distance from the axis of 
rotation, so that leg contributes (M/3)L”, where M/3 is its mass. The cross bar is a rod that 
rotates around one end, so its contribution is (M/3)L7/3 = ML’/9. The total rotational 
inertia is 

I= (ML7/3) + (ML7/9) = 4ML7/9, 


Consequently, the angular velocity is 


2 
a, (MBL MeL _ [9g _ |9(9-800 mis’) _ & 6 ale 
V7 AME 19 \AL 4(0.600 m) 
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79. THINK In this problem we compare the rotational inertia between a solid cylinder 
and a hoop. 


EXPRESS According to Table 10-2, the rotational inertia formulas for a cylinder of 
radius R and mass M, and a hoop of radius r and mass M are 


I. = 5 MR’, I, = Mr’. 


Equating /..=J,, allows us to deduce the relationship between r and R. 


ANALYZE (a) Since both the cylinder and the hoop have the same mass, then they will 
have the same rotational inertia (J, =J,,) if R?/2=r° > r=R/ 4/0. 


(b) We require the rotational inertia of any given body to be written as J = Mk*, where 
M is the mass of the given body and & is the radius of the “equivalent hoop.” It follows 
directly that k=vI/M. 


LEARN Listed below are some examples of equivalent hoop and their radii: 


oe =< MR =M(R/V2Y => ko =R/V2 


2 
1,=2MR?=M fee => k= Pe 
5 5 5 


80. (a) Using Eq. 10-15, we have 60.0 rad = $(a+ @)(6.00 s) . With @, = 15.0 rad/s, 
then @, = 5.00 rad/s. 


(b) Eq. 10-12 gives a= (15.0 rad/s — 5.0 rad/s)/(6.00 s) = 1.67 rad/s”. 


(c) Interpreting @now as @ and Aas & = 10.0 rad (and @ =0) Eq. 10-14 leads to 


2 


0, = + 6, =2.50 rad . 


81. The center of mass is initially at height h=4sin40° when the system is released 
(where L = 2.0 m). The corresponding potential energy Mgh (where M = 1.5 kg) becomes 
rotational kinetic energy 4/@* as it passes the horizontal position (where J is the 


rotational inertia about the pin). Using Table 10-2 (e) and the parallel axis theorem, we 
find 


1=4 ME + M(L/2) =1ME2. 
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We” sant" lve o => o= Pesn™ - 3.1 rads. 
2 2\3 L 


82. The rotational inertia of the passengers is (to a good approximation) given by Eq. 10- 
53: I= >’mR? = NmR? where N is the number of people and m is the (estimated) mass 


per person. We apply Eq. 10-52: 


Therefore, 


W= rig = LR 
2 2 


where R = 38 m and N = 36 x 60 = 2160 persons. The rotation rate is constant so that @ = 
Ot which leads to @ = 27/120 = 0.052 rad/s. The mass (in kg) of the average person is 
probably in the range 50 < m < 100, so the work should be in the range 


: B «op dp.qdss2Q: w < ; 2 codpop.Gdos2¢ 


2x10? J<W<4x10° J. 


83. We choose positive coordinate directions (different choices for each item) so that 
each is accelerating positively, which will allow us to set a, =a, = Ra (for simplicity, 


we denote this as a). Thus, we choose upward positive for m;, downward positive for mo, 
and (somewhat unconventionally) clockwise for positive sense of disk rotation. Applying 
Newton’s second law to mimz and (in the form of Eq. 10-45) to M, respectively, we 
arrive at the following three equations. 


T.-mg=ma, 
m,g —T, =m,a, 
T,R-T,R=la 


(a) The rotational inertia of the disk is J = + MR* (Table 10-2(c)), so we divide the third 
equation (above) by R, add them all, and use the earlier equality among accelerations — 


to obtain: 
1 
m,g—-mg = fam Lave 


which yields a= x g=1.57 mis’. 


(b) Plugging back in to the first equation, we find 


i = 52mg =4.55N 
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where it is important in this step to have the mass in SI units: m,; = 0.40 kg. 


(c) Similarly, with m = 0.60 kg, we find 7, = °m, g=4.94N. 


84. (a) The longitudinal separation between Helsinki and the explosion site is 
A@ =102°—25°=77°. The spin of the Earth is constant at 


pees lrev 360° 
lday 24h 


so that an angular displacement of A@ corresponds to a time interval of 


N= bles, h. 


(b) Now A@=102°- Bog 122° so the required time shift would be 


85. To get the time to reach the maximum height, we use Eq. 4-23, setting the left-hand 
side to zero. Thus, we find 

: (60 m/s)sin(20°) 

— SS eR 


OS mis = 2.094 s. 


Then (assuming a@ = 0) Eq. 10-13 gives 
A— A= @t = (90 rad/s)(2.094 s) = 188 rad, 
which is equivalent to roughly 30 rev. 
86. In the calculation below, M, and M, are the ring masses, Rj; and R>; are their inner 


radii, and R,, and R,, are their outer radii. Referring to item (b) in Table 10-2, we 
compute 


i 2M, (Ru + Rio) + 5M, (Ro + Ro) =0.00346 kg-m?. 


Thus, with Eq. 10-38 (t =rF where r= R,,) and t =Ja@ (Eq. 10-45), we find 


_ (0.140)(12.0) 


= a 
a =" 0 00346 = 485 rad/s’. 


Then Eq. 10-12 gives @= at = 146 rad/s. 
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87. We choose positive coordinate directions so that each is accelerating positively, 
which will allow us to set ap.x = Ra (for simplicity, we denote this as a). Thus, we choose 
downhill positive for the m = 2.0 kg box and (as is conventional) counterclockwise for 
positive sense of wheel rotation. Applying Newton’s second law to the box and (in the 
form of Eq. 10-45) to the wheel, respectively, we arrive at the following two equations 
(using @as the incline angle 20°, not as the angular displacement of the wheel). 


mg sin@—T = ma 
TR=la 
Since the problem gives a = 2.0 m/s’, the first equation gives the tension T = m (g sin 0— 


a) = 2.7 N. Plugging this and R = 0.20 m into the second equation (along with the fact 
that a= a/R) we find the rotational inertia 


I= TR’/a = 0.054 kg- m?. 


88. (a) We use t = Ja, where Tt is the net torque acting on the shell, J is the rotational 
inertia of the shell, and @ is its angular acceleration. Therefore, 


tT 960N-m 


=—= =155kg-m’, 
a 620rad/s* 3 


(b) The rotational inertia of the shell is given by J = (2/3) MR?’ (see Table 10-2 of the text). 
This implies 


89. Equation 10-40 leads to r= mgr = (70 kg) (9.8 m/s’) (0.20 m) = 1.4 x 107 N-m. 


90. (a) Equation 10-12 leads to @ =—@, /t =—(25.0 rad/s) /(20.0 s) =—1.25 rad/s’. 
(b) Equation 10-15 leads to 9= sin = (25.0 rad/s)(20.0 s) = 250 rad. 


(c) Dividing the previous result by 27 we obtain 0= 39.8 rev. 


91. THINK As the box falls, gravitational force gives rise to a torque that causes the 
wheel to rotate. 


EXPRESS We employ energy methods to solve this problem; thus, considerations of 
positive versus negative sense (regarding the rotation of the wheel) are not relevant. 


lS 


(a) The speed of the box is related to the angular speed of the wheel by v = Ra, where 
Kon ='yox / 2. The rotational kinetic energy of the wheel is K,,, =/@° /2. 


box 


ANALYZE (a) With K,,, =0.60 J, we find the speed of the box to be 


2K, 2(6. 
C2 Sy k= OOD 8 ial gs: 
2 Myox 6.0kg 


implying that the angular speed is w= (1.41 m/s)/(0.20 m) = 7.07 rad/s. Thus, the kinetic 
energy of rotation is 


K 


rot 


= 5 Ie" == (0.40 kg-m*)(7.07 rad/s)’ =10.0 J. 


(b) Since it was released from rest, we will take the initial position to be our reference 
point for gravitational potential. Energy conservation requires 


K,+U,=K+U => 0+0=(6.05+10.0J)+m,,.g(—A). 
Therefore, 


K 6.0 J+10.0 J 
= = 5x = 0.27 m 
m,,,.g (6.0 kg)(9.8 m/s*) 
LEARN As the box falls, its gravitational potential energy gets converted into kinetic 
energy of the box as well as rotational kinetic energy of the wheel; the total energy 


remains conserved. 


92. (a) The time for one revolution is the circumference of the orbit divided by the speed 
v of the Sun: T = 27R/v, where R 1s the radius of the orbit. We convert the radius: 


R= @3x10'1 46x10" km/1 218x107 km 
y y 


where the ly <} km conversion can be found in Appendix D or figured “from basics” 
(knowing the speed of light). Therefore, we obtain 


2n 18x10" kN) 
T= =55x10" s. 
250 km/s 


(b) The number of revolutions N is the total time ¢ divided by the time 7 for one 
revolution; that is, N = t/T. We convert the total time from years to seconds and obtain 


Gs x 10° ylEi6 x10" me 
N=———______ = 26, 


55x10% s 
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93. THINK The applied force P accelerates the block. In addition, it gives rise to a 
torque that causes the wheel to undergo angular acceleration. 


EXPRESS We take rightward to be positive for the block and clockwise negative for the 
wheel (as is conventional). With this convention, we note that the tangential acceleration 
of the wheel is of opposite sign from the block’s acceleration (which we simply denote as 
a); that is, a, =—a. Applying Newton’s second law to the block leads to P—T =ma, 
where 7 is the tension in the cord. Similarly, applying Newton’s second law (for rotation) 
to the wheel leads to -7R=Ja. Noting that Ra = a; = — a, we multiply this equation by 
R and obtain 


—TR’ =-la => T=a-z. 


Adding this to the above equation (for the block) leads to P=(m+J/R’)a. Thus, the 


angular acceleration is 


a P 
Ot on 
R~ (m+I/R?)R 


ANALYZE With m=2.0 kg, J =0.050kg-m’, P=3.0N and R=0.20 m, we find 


7 P = 3.0N 
(m+1I/R?)R_ [2.0kg+(0.050 kg-m?)/(0.20 m)?(0.20 m) 


=—4.62 rad/s’ , 


or | a | =4.62 rad/s’. 


LEARN The greater the applied force P, the greater the (magnitude of) angular 
acceleration. Note that the negative sign in a should not be mistaken for a deceleration; it 
simply indicates the clockwise sense to the motion. 


94. First, we convert the angular velocity: @ = (2000 rev/min)(2 z /60) = 209 rad/s. Also, 
we convert the plane’s speed to SI units: (480)(1000/3600) = 133 m/s. We use Eq. 10-18 
in part (a) and (implicitly) Eq. 4-39 in part (b). 


(a) The speed of the tip as seen by the pilot isv, =a@r= Bo rad/s@P mG 314m/s, 
which (since the radius is given to only two significant figures) we write as 
v, =3.1x10° m/s. 


(b) The plane’s velocity v,, and the velocity of the tip v, (found in the plane’s frame of 


reference), in any of the tip’s positions, must be perpendicular to each other. Thus, the 
speed as seen by an observer on the ground is 


v= vit+v, = [Bsns )4m/sQe 3.4x10° m/s. 
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95. The distances from P to the particles are as follows: 


7, =a for m, -2Mbwer ietQ 
ry =Vb°-a’ for m - ur 


r,=a for m, =2M dower right ( 


The rotational inertia of the system about P is 


which yields J =0.208kg-m’ for M = 0.40 kg, a = 0.30 m, and b = 0.50 m. Applying Eq. 
10-52, we find 


W = slo’ = = (0.208 kg-m”)(5.0 rad/s)’ =2.6 J. 


96. In the figure below, we show a pull tab of a beverage can. Since the tab is pivoted, 
when pulling on one end upward with a force F , a force F, will be exerted on the other 


end. The torque produced by F must be balanced by the torque produced by F, so that 
the tab does not rotate. 


F,=|4|F +| en Jao N)x25N. 
0.73 cm 


97. The centripetal acceleration at a point P that is r away from the axis of rotation is 
given by Eq. 10-23: a=v*/r=a'r, where v=or, with@=2000 rev/min ~ 209.4 rad/s. 


(a) If points A and P are at a radial distance r4= 1.50 m and r = 0.150 m from the axis, 
the difference in their acceleration is 


Aa=a,—-a=@ (r,—1r)=(209.4 rad/s)’ (1.50 m—0.150 m)~5.92x10*m/s’. 
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(b) The slope is given by a/r=@° =4.39x10*/s’. 

98. Let T be the tension on the rope. From Newton’s second law, we have 
T-mg=ma => T=m(g+ta). 

Since the box has an upward acceleration a = 0.80 m/s’, the tension is given by 


T =(30 kg)(9.8 m/s’ +0.8 m/s”) =318 N. 


The rotation of the device is described by F., R-Tr=lIa=TIa/r. The moment of inertia 


app 
can then be obtained as 


_1EpR=-Tr) _ 0.20 m)[(140 N)(0.50 m)—(18 N)(0.20 m)] 


I 
a 0.80 m/s” 


=1.6 kg-m? 


99. (a) With r = 0.780 m, the rotational inertia is 
1= Mr = Bo xe @Drs0 m@- 0.791 kg-m’. 


(b) The torque that must be applied to counteract the effect of the drag is 
at rs0 m@J30 x10” NA79« 10° N-m. 


100. We make use of Table 10-2(e) as well as the parallel-axis theorem, Eq. 10-34, where 
needed. We use / (as a subscript) to refer to the long rod and s to refer to the short rod. 


(a) The rotational inertia is 


1 1 
I=1,+I1,= ye tml, = 0.019 kg-m’. 


(b) We note that the center of the short rod is a distance of h = 0.25 m from the axis. The 
rotational inertia is 


T=/,+1,= Se? +m? + eri 
ae Toy Mere in 
which again yields J= 0.019 kg: m’. 
101. (a) The linear speed of a point on belt | is 


v, =r,@, = (15 cm)(10 rad/s) =1.5x10° cm/s. 
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(b) The angular speed of pulley B is 


r,Q, -(3 cm 


Jao rad/s) =15 rad/s. 
10 cm 


VpOp =V404 > Oz = 
YR 


(c) Since the two pulleys are rigidly attached to each other, the angular speed of pulley 
B' is the same as that of pulley B, that is, @, =15 rad/s. 


(d) The linear speed of a point on belt 2 is 
V> =Lyv@z =(5 cm)(15 rad/s) = 75 cm/s. 
(e) The angular speed of pulley C is 


loQp =VyDy => Op = "9x -( oat Jas rad/s) = 3.0 rad/s 
Fe 25 cm 


102. (a) The rotational inertia relative to the specified axis is 
Sm = AvG +bvg+ub¢ 


which is found to be / = 4.6 kg-m’. Then, with w = 1.2 rad/s, we obtain the kinetic 
energy from Eq. 10-34: 


Rae =33 J. 
2 


(b) In this case the axis of rotation would appear as a standard y axis with origin at P. 
Each of the 2M balls are a distance of r = L cos 30° from that axis. Thus, the rotational 


inertia in this case is 
Sm? = PvQ+bug+ vbac€ 
which is found to be = 4.0 kg-m?. Again, from Eq. 10-34 we obtain the kinetic energy 
Li 


103. We make use of Table 10-2(e) and the parallel-axis theorem in Eq. 10-36. 


(a) The moment of inertia is 


I = ME + Mh’ 560 kg)(4.0 m)’ +(3.0 kg)(1.0 m)” =7.0 kg-m’. 
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(b) The rotational kinetic energy is 


Kaela” = on | ay ce _ =2.4 rad/s. 
2 I 7kg-m 


The linear speed of the end B is given by v, =@r,, =(2.4 rad/s)(3.00 m) =7.2 m/s, where 
r4p 18 the distance between A and B. 


(c) The maximum angle @ 1s attained when all the rotational kinetic energy is transformed 
into potential energy. Moving from the vertical position (@= 0) to the maximum angle 0, 


the center of mass is elevated by Av=d_,.(1—cos@), where dic = 1.00 m is the distance 
between A and the center of mass of the rod. Thus, the change in potential energy is 


AU =mgAy=med,-(1-cos0) => 20J=(3.0kg)(9.8 m/s*)(1.0 m)(1—cos@) 
which yields cos@=0.32, or O=71°. 
104. (a) The particle at A has r = 0 with respect to the axis of rotation. The particle at B is 


r= L=0.50 m from the axis; similarly for the particle directly above A in the figure. The 
particle diagonally opposite A is a distance r = 2L =0.71 m from the axis. Therefore, 


[= ymr = 2m +m@bil = 0.20 kg-m’. 


(b) One imagines rotating the figure (about point A) clockwise by 90° and noting that the 
center of mass has fallen a distance equal to L as a result. If we let our reference position 
for gravitational potential be the height of the center of mass at the instant AB swings 
through vertical orientation, then 


K,+U,=K+U => 0+(4m) gh, =K+0. 


Since ho = L = 0.50 m, we find K = 3.9 J. Then, using Eq. 10-34, we obtain 
k= Lie => o=6.3 rad/s. 
2 


105. (a) We apply Eq. 10-18, using the subscript J for the Jeep. 


_v, 114 km/h 
r, 0.100 km 


which yields 1140 rad/h or (dividing by 3600) 0.32 rad/s for the value of the angular 
speed a. 


a2] 


(b) Since the cheetah has the same angular speed, we again apply Eq. 10-18, using the 
subscript c for the cheetah. 


v, = ro = (92m) (1140 rad/h) =1.048 x 10° m/h ~1.0x10? km/h 


for the cheetah’s speed. 
106. Using Eq. 10-7 and Eq. 10-18, the average angular acceleration is 


A@ _ Av 


hag ==, = rar” Ws2deg °o™™* 


107. (a) Using Eq. 10-1, the angular displacement is 


5.6m 


= ——___— = 14 10° rad . 
8.0x10~°m 


(b) We use 0=1 at’ (Eq. 10-13) to obtain ¢: 


2G « 10? rad 
15rad/s” 


108. (a) We obtain 


_ (33.33 rev/min) (27 rad/rev) 
60 s/min 


= 3.5 rad/s. 


(b) Using Eq. 10-18, we have v =r@=(15)(3.49) =52 cm/s. 


(c) Similarly, when r = 7.4 cm we find v = r@= 26 cm/s. The goal of this exercise is to 
observe what is and is not the same at different locations on a body in rotational motion 
(q@ is the same, v is not), as well as to emphasize the importance of radians when working 
with equations such as Eq. 10-18. 


Chapter 11 


1. The velocity of the car is a constant 
¥ =+(80 kn/h)(1000 m/km)(1 h/3600 s) 1 = (+22m/s)i, 


and the radius of the wheel is r = 0.66/2 = 0.33 m. 


(a) In the car’s reference frame (where the lady perceives herself to be at rest) the road is 
moving toward the rear at v —v=—22m/s, and the motion of the tire is purely 


rotational. In this frame, the center of the tire is “fixed” So Veenter = 0. 


road ~— 


(b) Since the tire’s motion is only rotational (not translational) in this frame, Eq. 10-18 
gives ¥,,, =(+22m/s)i. 

(c) The bottom-most point of the tire is (momentarily) in firm contact with the road (not 
skidding) and has the same velocity as the road: Voom =(—22m/ s)i. This also follows 
from Eq. 10-18. 


(d) This frame of reference is not accelerating, so “fixed” points within it have zero 
acceleration; thus, center = 0. 


(e) Not only is the motion purely rotational in this frame, but we also have w = constant, 
which means the only acceleration for points on the rim is radial (centripetal). Therefore, 
the magnitude of the acceleration is 


2 2 
ges io aie. 
7 033m 


(f) The magnitude of the acceleration is the same as in part (d): dbottom = 1.5 x 10° m/s’. 


(g) Now we examine the situation in the road’s frame of reference (where the road is 
“fixed” and it is the car that appears to be moving). The center of the tire undergoes 
purely translational motion while points at the rim undergo a combination of translational 


and rotational motions. The velocity of the center of the tire is ¥ = (+22 m/ s)i. 


(h) In part (b), we found v = +v and we use Eq. 4-39: 


top, car 


v vy, v =vitvi=2vi 


Viop, ground = top, car Bs Vear, ground 
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which yields 2v = +44 m/s. 


(i) We can proceed as in part (h) or simply recall that the bottom-most point is in firm 
contact with the (zero-velocity) road. Either way, the answer is zero. 


(j) The translational motion of the center is constant; it does not accelerate. 


(k) Since we are transforming between constant-velocity frames of reference, the 
accelerations are unaffected. The answer is as it was in part (e): 1.5 x 10° m/s’. 


(1) As explained in part (k), a = 1.5 x 10° m/s’. 
2. The initial speed of the car is 


v =(80 km/h)(1000 m/km)(1 h/3600 s) = 22.2 m/s. 


The tire radius is R = 0.750/2 = 0.375 m. 


(a) The initial speed of the car is the initial speed of the center of mass of the tire, so Eq. 
11-2 leads to 


oo, ats 22.2 m/s 
° RR -0.375m 


= 59.3 rad/s. 


(b) With 6= (30.0)(27) = 188 rad and w= 0, Eq. 10-14 leads to 


(59.3 rad/s)? 


= 9.31 rad/s’. 
2(188 rad) 


@ =a,+200 => |a|= 


(c) Equation 11-1 gives RO= 70.7 m for the distance traveled. 


3. THINK The work required to stop the hoop is the negative of the initial kinetic energy 
of the hoop. 


EXPRESS From Eq. 11-5, the initial kinetic energy of the hoop is K, =4/@°+imv’, 
where J = mR? is its rotational inertia about the center of mass. Eq. 11-2 relates the 
angular speed to the speed of the center of mass: w= v/R. Thus, 


L 


1 1 1 emi 
K, =~Io* +—mv? =—(mR*)| ~ | += mv? =mv’ 
2 2 2 Rot 


ANALYZE With m = 140 kg, and the speed of its center of mass v = 0.150 m/s, we find 
the initial kinetic energy to be 
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K, = mv’ =(140 kg)(0.150 m/s) =3.15 J 


which implies that the work required is W=AK = K,—K,=—K, =—3.15 J. 


LEARN By the work-kinetic energy theorem, the work done is negative since it 
decreases the kinetic energy. A rolling body has two types of kinetic energy: rotational 
and translational. 


4. We use the results from section 11.3. 
(a) We substitute J =2 M R’ (Table 10-2(f)) and a =— 0.10g into Eq. 11-10: 


gsin@ _ gsind 


—0.10g = 
ee 14 Eur? Nur? 7/5 


which yields @= sin ' (0.14) = 8.0°. 


(b) The acceleration would be more. We can look at this in terms of forces or in terms of 
energy. In terms of forces, the uphill static friction would then be absent so the downhill 
acceleration would be due only to the downhill gravitational pull. In terms of energy, the 
rotational term in Eq. 11-5 would be absent so that the potential energy it started with 


would simply become 4+mv’ (without it being “shared” with another term) resulting in a 
greater speed (and, because of Eq. 2-16, greater acceleration). 


5. Let M be the mass of the car (presumably including the mass of the wheels) and v be 
its speed. Let J be the rotational inertia of one wheel and @ be the angular speed of each 
wheel. The kinetic energy of rotation is 


Kot = ‘Go'| ) 


where the factor 4 appears because there are four wheels. The total kinetic energy is 
given by 
K=1Mv'+4(Io’). 


The fraction of the total energy that is due to rotation is 


- 4I@ 


fraction = — 5 st 
K Mv’ +4lo 


For a uniform disk (relative to its center of mass) J = 4+mR? (Table 10-2(c)). Since the 


wheels roll without sliding w= v/R (Eq. 11-2). Thus the numerator of our fraction is 
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2 
41a = oe Ge 2mv" 


and the fraction itself becomes 


2 
2mv 2m | 2(10) _ B5 6020. 


fraction = —_.__ = pana Cabo A 
Mv +2mv M+2m _ 1000 £50 


The wheel radius cancels from the equations and is not needed in the computation. 


6. We plug a= — 3.5 m/s° (where the magnitude of this number was estimated from the 
“rise over run” in the graph), 0 = 30°, M = 0.50 kg, and R = 0.060 m into Eq. 11-10 and 
solve for the rotational inertia. We find J= 7.2 x 10 * kgm’. 


7. (a) We find its angular speed as it leaves the roof using conservation of energy. Its 
initial kinetic energy is K; = 0 and its initial potential energy is U; = Mgh where 
h=6.0sin30° =3.0 m (we are using the edge of the roof as our reference level for 
computing U). Its final kinetic energy (as it leaves the roof) is (Eq. 11-5) 


K, =} Mv’ +4Ia’. 


Here we use v to denote the speed of its center of mass and @ is its angular speed — at 
the moment it leaves the roof. Since (up to that moment) the ball rolls without sliding we 


can set v= Ra=v where R = 0.10 m. Using J =4+ MR? (Table 10-2(c)), conservation of 


energy leads to 


1 1 1 


Mgh=— My’ +—I@* =— MR?’ +— z 
2 2 4 


MR? = qMRo". 


The mass M cancels from the equation, and we obtain 


ont ben - hee [2 @s mys HD) mG 63 rad/s. 


(b) Now this becomes a projectile motion of the type examined in Chapter 4. We put the 
origin at the position of the center of mass when the ball leaves the track (the “initial” 
position for this part of the problem) and take +x leftward and +y downward. The result 
of part (a) implies vo = Ra = 6.3 m/s, and we see from the figure that (with these positive 
direction choices) its components are 


Voy =Vy C08 30° =5.4 m/s 


Voy =V, Sin 30°=3.1 m/s. 


The projectile motion equations become 
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1 
X=V,¢ and y=VW,t toe ; 


We first find the time when y = H = 5.0 m from the second equation (using the quadratic 
formula, choosing the positive root): 


Vika lv +2¢gH 
po Nye 2670s 
& 
Then we substitute this into the x equation and obtain x = b: m/ spr sG 4.0 m. 


8. (a) Let the turning point be designated P. By energy conservation, the mechanical 
energy at x = 7.0 m is equal to the mechanical energy at P. Thus, with Eq. 11-5, we have 


751 = Smvp + 5Ioom@p” + Up. 


Using item (f) of Table 10-2 and Eq. 11-2 (which means, if this is to be a turning point, 
that @ = Vvp= 0), we find U, = 75 J. On the graph, this seems to correspond to x = 2.0 m, 
and we conclude that there is a turning point (and this is it). The ball, therefore, does not 
reach the origin. 


(b) We note that there is no point (on the graph, to the right of x = 7.0 m) taht is shown 
“higher” than 75 J, so we suspect that there is no turning point in this direction, and we 
seek the velocity v, at x = 13 m. If we obtain a real, nonzero answer, then our 
suspicion is correct (that it does reach this point P at x = 13 m). By energy conservation, 
the mechanical energy at x = 7.0 m is equal to the mechanical energy at P. Therefore, 


75 J = smvp’ + 5 Icom @p” + Up. 


Again, using item (f) of Table 11-2, Eq. 11-2 (less trivially this time) and U, = 60 J (from 
the graph), as well as the numerical data given in the problem, we find v, = 7.3 m/s. 


9. To find where the ball lands, we need to know its speed as it leaves the track (using 
conservation of energy). Its initial kinetic energy is K; = 0 and its initial potential energy 
is U; = M gH. Its final kinetic energy (as it leaves the track) is given by Eq. 11-5: 
K,=}Mv +4I@’ 

and its final potential energy is M gh. Here we use v to denote the speed of its center of 
mass and @ is its angular speed — at the moment it leaves the track. Since (up to that 
moment) the ball rolls without sliding we can set w = v/R. Using I = 2 MR’ (Table 10- 
2(f)), conservation of energy leads to 
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Depot, las Li ped ge aged 
MgH =—Mv' +—Io +Mgh=—Mv +— Mv’ +Mgh 
2 Z pi 10 
ee ae 
10 


The mass M cancels from the equation, and we obtain 


v= [eck nG och m/s” il m-—2.0 m@ 748 m/s. 


Now this becomes a projectile motion of the type examined in Chapter 4. We put the 
origin at the position of the center of mass when the ball leaves the track (the “initial” 
position for this part of the problem) and take +x rightward and +y downward. Then 
(since the initial velocity is purely horizontal) the projectile motion equations become 


x=vt pee? 
=. oe 


Solving for x at the time when y = A, the second equation gives t = 2h/g. Then, 
substituting this into the first equation, we find 


vay? = (748m) BO) i 
g 9.8 m/s 


10. From J = 2 MR’ (Table 10-2(g)) we find 


3(0.040 kg -m? 
2R 2(0.15 m) 


It also follows from the rotational inertia expression that + /@? =4+ MR’o’. Furthermore, 
it rolls without slipping, Vcom = Ra, and we find 


K 


rot 


1 De 15D, 
: 1 MR’o 
1 Died ] pI ee 
Kiom t Kip = pW RO +3 MR 


(a) Simplifying the above ratio, we find K,/K = 0.4. Thus, 40% of the kinetic energy is 
rotational, or 
Kyot = (0.4)(20 J) = 8.0 J. 


(b) From K,,, =4M R’o* =8.0J (and using the above result for M) we find 
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3BD J 
O= : = 20 rad/s 
015m) 2.7 kg 


which leads to Veom = (0.15 m)(20 rad/s) = 3.0 m/s. 


(c) We note that the inclined distance of 1.0 m corresponds to a height A = 1.0 sin 30° = 
0.50 m. Mechanical energy conservation leads to 


K,=K,+U, = 20J=K,+Mgh 
which yields (using the values of M and h found above) Ky= 6.9 J. 


(d) We found in part (a) that 40% of this must be rotational, so 


1 


1 [3(0.40)(6.9 J 
3 MR@; =(0.40)K, Soe ae) 


0.15m 2.7 kg 


which yields @= 12 rad/s and leads to 


y 


comf 


= Ro, =(0.15 m)(12 rad/s) =1.8 m/s. 


11. WithF,, =(10 N)i , we solve the problem by applying Eq. 9-14 and Eq. 11-37. 


app 


(a) Newton’s second law in the x direction leads to 


F,—f,=ma => f,=10N-(10kg)(0.60 m/s*)=4.0N. 


app 
In unit vector notation, we have f. =(-4.0 N)i , which points leftward. 


(b) With R = 0.30 m, we find the magnitude of the angular acceleration to be 
|| = |dcom| / R = 2.0 rad/s”, 


from Eq. 11-6. The only force not directed toward (or away from) the center of mass is 
f,, and the torque it produces is clockwise: 


lz|=Z|a| => (0.30m)(4.0N) =/(2.0rad/s’ ) 


which yields the wheel’s rotational inertia about its center of mass: J = 0.60kg-m°. 
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12. Using the floor as the reference position for computing potential energy, mechanical 
energy conservation leads to 


U 


release 


= Is +U 


1 1 
a MEN = Vey, +5 Lar +mg (2K). 


Substituting 7 =2mr’ (Table 10-2(f)) and w=v,,,,/r (Eq. 11-2), we obtain 


m ee Mes aoe Yeom. ee => fete +2eR 
S 2 com 9) 5 r Ss. & 10 com & 


where we have canceled out mass m in that last step. 


(a) To be on the verge of losing contact with the loop (at the top) means the normal force 
is nearly zero. In this case, Newton’s second law along the vertical direction (+y 


downward) leads to 


2 
com 


MS ING ne 
-r 


where we have used Eq. 10-23 for the radial (centripetal) acceleration (of the center of 
mass, which at i moment is a distance R — r from the center of the loop). Plugging the 
_r(into the previous expression stemming from energy considerations 


7 
oie -rQ2gr 


result vo =g 


com 


gives 


which leads to h=2.7R—0.7r ~2.7R. With R = 14.0 cm , we have 


h = (2.7)(14.0 cm) = 37.8 cm. 


(b) The energy considerations shown above (now with h = 6R) can be applied to point O 
(which, however, is only at a height of R) yielding the condition 


eld Vim + BR 


which gives us v.,, =50g R/7. Recalling previous remarks about the radial acceleration, 


Newton’s second law applied to the horizontal axis at QO leads to 


v 50gR 
m= =m— — 
R-r 7(R-r) 
which (for R> r) gives 
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_ 50mg _ 50(2.80x10~ kg)(9.80 m/s’) 
7 7 


N =1.96x107 N. 


(b) The direction is toward the center of the loop. 


13. The physics of a rolling object usually requires a separate and very careful discussion 
(above and beyond the basics of rotation discussed in Chapter 10); this is done in the first 
three sections of Chapter 11. Also, the normal force on something (which is here the 
center of mass of the ball) following a circular trajectory is discussed in Section 6-6. 
Adapting Eq. 6-19 to the consideration of forces at the bottom of an arc, we have 


Fy — Mg = Mv’/r 


which tells us (since we are given Fy = 2Mg) that the center of mass speed (squared) is v” 
= gr, where r is the arc radius (0.48 m) Thus, the ball’s angular speed (squared) is 


@ =v'/R? = gr/R’, 


where R is the ball’s radius. Plugging this into Eq. 10-5 and solving for the rotational 
inertia (about the center of mass), we find 


Teom = 2MAR*/r — MR? = MR*[2(0.36/0.48) — 1]. 
Thus, using the B notation suggested in the problem, we find 
B = 2(0.36/0.48) — 1 = 0.50. 


14. To find the center of mass speed v on the plateau, we use the projectile motion 
equations of Chapter 4. With v., = 0 (and using “h” for h.) Eq. 4-22 gives the time-of- 
flight as t=./2h/g. Then Eq. 4-21 (squared, and using d for the horizontal displacement) 
gives v’ = gd’/2h. Now, to find the speed Vp at point P, we apply energy conservation, 
that is, mechanical energy on the plateau is equal to the mechanical energy at P. With Eq. 


11-5, we obtain 
1 


smv" + 5 Teom w@ +mgh, = mvp. + 5 Teom Oy. 

Using item (f) of Table 10-2, Eq. 11-2, and our expression (above) v’ = gd’/2h, we obtain 
gd’ I2h + 10gh\/7 = vp 

which yields (using the values stated in the problem) v, = 1.34 m/s. 


15. (a) We choose clockwise as the negative rotational sense and rightward as the 
positive translational direction. Thus, since this is the moment when it begins to roll 


smoothly, Eq. 11-2 becomes 
Voom = -RO = bu m@ 


yea 


This velocity is positive-valued (rightward) since @ is negative-valued (clockwise) as 
shown in the figure. 


(b) The force of friction exerted on the ball of mass m is —z,mg (negative since it points 
left), and setting this equal to macom leads to 


Ooo = UE = -iGis m/s? A-21 m/s? 


where the minus sign indicates that the center of mass acceleration points left, opposite to 
its velocity, so that the ball is decelerating. 


(c) Measured about the center of mass, the torque exerted on the ball due to the frictional 
force is given by r=—yamgR. Using Table 10-2(f) for the rotational inertia, the angular 
acceleration becomes (using Eq. 10-45) 


r_—ymgR _-Sug _ —5(0.21)(9.8 m/s’ ) 


=—= = =—47 rad/s” 
*"T 2mR/5 2R 2(0.11 m) ms 


where the minus sign indicates that the angular acceleration is clockwise, the same 
direction as w(so its angular motion is “speeding up’’). 


(d) The center of mass of the sliding ball decelerates from Voom tO Veom during time ¢ 
according to Eq. 2-11: Vv... =Voomo — gt. During this time, the angular speed of the ball 


increases (in magnitude) from zero to |o| according to Eq. 10-12: 


_ Ht _ Voom 


jo) =|a|t = SH = Ms 


where we have made use of our part (a) result in the last equality. We have two equations 
involving Veom, SO We eliminate that variable and find 


_ 2v 


com,0 


__2(8.5 m/s) Spe 


- Tug 7(0.21)(9.8 m/s”) 


(e) The skid length of the ball is (using Eq. 2-15) 


AX = Voom of ~ s(ug)e = (8.5 m/s)(1.2 s)-5(0.21)(98 m/s*) (1.28) =8.6 m. 


(f) The center of mass velocity at the time found in part (d) is 
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Voom = Yeomo — Ht = 8.5 m/s —(0.21)(9.8 m/s”) (1.2 s) = 6.1 m/s. 


16. Using energy conservation with Eq. 11-5 and solving for the rotational inertia (about 
the center of mass), we find 


Teom = 2MhR?/r — MR? = MR?[2¢(H — h)/v — 1] . 


Thus, using the B notation suggested in the problem, we find 


B =29(H—hy/v’ — 1. 


To proceed further, we need to find the center of mass speed v, which we do using the 
projectile motion equations of Chapter 4. With vo, = 0, Eq. 4-22 gives the time-of-flight 
as t=./2h/g. Then Eq. 4-21 (squared, and using d for the horizontal displacement) gives 
v= gd’/2h. Plugging this into our expression for B gives 


2e(H —h)/v’ —-1=4h(H— hyd — 1. 
Therefore, with the values given in the problem, we find B = 0.25. 
17. THINK The yo-yo has both translational and rotational types of motion. 


EXPRESS The derivation of the acceleration is given by Eq. 11-13: 


a = & 
ee 14 Ioom/ MR3 


where MM is the mass of the yo-yo, /,,, 1s the rotational inertia and Ro is the radius of the 
axel. The positive direction is upward. The time it takes for the yo-yo to reach the end of 
the string can be found by solving the kinematic equation y,.,. =4@ont” - 


ANALYZE (a) With J... =950 g-cm’*, M=120 g, Ro = 0.320 cm and g = 980 cm/s”, we 
obtain 
980 cm/s” 


= _________— = 12.5 cm/s’ ~ 13 cm/s’. 
1+(950 g-cm*) /(120 g)(0.32 cm) 


| Qeom 


(b) Taking the coordinate origin at the initial position, Eq. 2-15 leads to y..., =4@eomt?- 


Thus, we set Veom = — 120 cm and find 


2(—120 
yess] lear AUD) i aes ie 
som —12.5 cm/s 
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(c) As the yo-yo reaches the end of the string, its center of mass velocity is given by Eq. 
2-11: 


com 


v = Agynt =(—12.5 cm/s”) (4.38s)=—54.8 cm/s, 


so its linear speed then is approximately | v 


om | =>» cm/s. 
(d) The translational kinetic energy of the yo-yo is 


K ee, = (0.120 kg)(0.548 m/s) =1.8x107J. 


trans 2 com 


(e) The angular velocity is @=— Vcom/Ro , So the rotational kinetic energy is 


2 2 
\ Gee Or ee A com == (9/50%10" ke-in”) oe 
2 3.2x10°m 


=1.393 Jx1.4J 


(f) The angular speed is 


ss D048 WS 55 eto cadls = 27rev/s. 
R, 3.2x10°m 


y 


com 


O= 


LEARN As the yo-yo rolls down, its gravitational potential energy gets converted into 
both translational kinetic energy as well as rotational kinetic energy of the wheel. To 
show that the total energy remains conserved, we note that the initial energy is 


U, = Mgy, = (0.120 kg)(9.80 m/s’)(1.20 m) =1.411J 


which is equal to the sum of K 


trans 


(= 0.018 J) and K, 


ales), 
18. (a) The derivation of the acceleration is found in § 11-4; Eq. 11-13 gives 


Qcom = = 
ia 1+ I,,,,/MR> 


where the positive direction is upward. We use /,,, = MR*/2 where the radius is R = 


com 


0.32 m and M = 116 kg is the ¢ota/ mass (thus including the fact that there are two disks) 
and obtain 


& 


Sig Se 9 sg I = 
1+(MR*/2)/MR; 1+(R/R,) /2 
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which yields a =—g/51 upon plugging in Ro = R/10 = 0.032 m. Thus, the magnitude of the 
center of mass acceleration is 0.19 m/s’. 


(b) As observed in §11-4, our result in part (a) applies to both the descending and the 
rising yo-yo motions. 


(c) The external forces on the center of mass consist of the cord tension (upward) and the 
pull of gravity (downward). Newton’s second law leads to 


r-Mg=na->7= uta £ | =1.1x10°N. 


(d) Our result in part (c) indicates that the tension is well below the ultimate limit for the 
cord. 


(e) As we saw in our acceleration computation, all that mattered was the ratio R/Ro (and, 
of course, g). So if it’s a scaled-up version, then such ratios are unchanged and we obtain 
the same result. 


(f) Since the tension also depends on mass, then the larger yo-yo will involve a larger 
cord tension. 


19. If we write 7 =xi+ yj +zk, then (using Eq. 3-30) we find 7 x F’ is equal to 
Gh -2 f+ BD. -2 9G ork 


With (using SI units) x = 0, y =— 4.0, z= 5.0, F, = 0, F, =—2.0, and F, = 3.0 (these latter 
terms being the individual forces that contribute to the net force), the expression above 
yields 


20. If we write 7 = xi+ yj +zk, then (using Eq. 3-30) we find 7 x F’ is equal to 
Gh -2r i+ BD, -. GG: -yr ik. 


(a) In the above expression, we set (with SI units understood) x = —2.0, y = 0, z = 4.0, Fy 
= 6.0, F, =0, and F, = 0. Then we obtain f=7xF =(24N-m)j. 


(b) The values are just as in part (a) with the exception that now F\, = —6.0. We find 
Z=7xF =(-24N-m). 


(c) In the above expression, we set x = —2.0, y = 0, z= 4.0, F, = 0, F, = 0, and F, = 6.0. 
We get f=7xF =(12N-m). 
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(d) The values are just as in part (c) with the exception that now F, = —6.0. We find 
Z=7xF =(-12N-m). 
21. If we write 7 =xi+ yj +k, then (using Eq. 3-30) we find 7 x F’ is equal to 


Gk -2F, +B. Gk yr lk. 


(a) In the above expression, we set (with SI units understood) x = 0, y = — 4.0, z = 3.0, F, 
= 2.0, F, =0, and F, = 0. Then we obtain 


? =7xF =(6.0j+8.0k) N-m, 


This has magnitude J(6.0 N-m)* +(8.0 N-m)* =10 N-mand is seen to be parallel to 
the beds: Its angle (measured counterclockwise from the +y direction) is 
Qss°. 


tan! 


(b) In the above expression, we set x = 0, y =— 4.0, z= 3.0, F, = 0, Fy = 2.0, and F, = 4.0. 
Then we obtain 7=7x F =(-22N: m)i. The torque has magnitude 22 N-m and points in 
the —x direction. 


22. Equation 11-14 (along with Eq. 3-30) gives 
7 =7xF =4.001 +(12.0 + 2.00F,)j + (14.0 + 3.00F,)k 


with SI units understood. Comparing this with the known expression for the torque (given 
in the problem statement), we see that F;. must satisfy two conditions: 


12.0+ 2.00F,=2.00 and 14.0 + 3.00F, =-—1.00. 
The answer (F, = —5.00 N) satisfies both conditions. 


23. We use the notation 7’ to indicate the vector pointing from the axis of rotation 
directly to the position of the particle. If we write 7’ =x'i+y'j+z'k, then (using Eq. 
3-30) we find 7’ x F is equal to 


Ar. —2'F, li+ br. -x'F.G: dr, =F, lk 


(a) Here, 7’ =7. Dropping the primes in the above expression, we set (with SI units 
understood) x = 0, y = 0.5, z= —2.0, F = 2.0, F, = 0, and F, = —3.0. Then we obtain 
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# =F x F =(-1.5i-4.0j-1.0k) N-m, 


(b) Now 7’ =r —F where 7, =2.0i—3.0k. Therefore, in the above expression, we set 
x'=—2.0, y'=0.5, z'=1.0, F, =2.0, F, =0, and F, =—3.0. Thus, we obtain 


# =?'xF =(-1.51-4.0j-1.0k) N-m. 
24. If we write 7’ = wity' jtz’k, then (using Eq. 3-30) we find 7’ x F is equal to 


Ge. -2¥, f+ br —x'F. GY Ge. -yr lk 


(a) Here, r’=r where 7 =3.0i—2.0)+4.0k, and Ff = F. Thus, dropping the prime in 
the above expression, we set (with SI units understood) x = 3.0, y = —2.0, z = 4.0, F, = 3.0, 
F, =-4.0, and F, = 5.0. Then we obtain 


T=Fx B= @)i-3.0}-60k] N-m. 


(b) This is like part (a) but with F = F,. We plug in F, = -3.0, F, = -4.0, and F, = —5.0 
and obtain ; 
T=FxF, = @i+30j-18kJN-m 


(c) We can proceed in either of two ways. We can add (vectorially) the answers from 
parts (a) and (b), or we can first add the two force vectors and then compute 


tT=Fx (Qt F, | (these total force components are computed in the next part). The result 
is 
f= Fx(F,+F,)=(32i-24k) Nem 


(d) Now r'=r-—r, where 7, =3.0i+2.0j+4.0k. Therefore, in the above expression, we 
set x’=0, y’ =—-4.0, z’=0, and 


F. =3.0-3.0=0 
F, =-4.0-4.0=-8.0 
F.=5.0-5.0=0. 


We get to7'x@+El=0 


25. THINK We take the cross product of 7 and F to find the torque 7 ona particle. 


37 
EXPRESS If we write 7 =xi+yj+zk and F=Fi+Fj+Fk, then (using Eq. 3-30) 
the general expression for torque can be written as 
7 =7xF =(yF-zF, )i+(zF,-xF.)j+(xF, —yF, )k. 
ANALYZE (a) With 7 =(3.0 m)i+(4.0 m)j and F =(—8.0 N)i+(6.0 N)j, we have 
Z = [(3.0m)(6.0N)—(4.0m)(-8.0N) |k =(SON-m)k. 


(b) To find the angle ¢ between 7 and F’, we use Eq. 3-27: \7xF|=rFsing. Now 
r= x+y’ =50 mand F=,/F?+F? =10N. Thus, 


-2 mp NQ50N-m, 


the same as the magnitude of the vector product calculated in part (a). This implies sin ¢ 
= 1 and ¢=90°. 


LEARN Our result (¢= 90°) implies that 7 and F’ are perpendicular to each other. A 
useful check is to show that their dot product is zero. This is indeed the case: 


7-F =[(3.0 m)i+(4.0 m)j]-[(-8.0 N)i+(6.0 N)j] 
= (3.0 m)(—8.0 N)+(4.0 m)(6.0 N) =0. 


26. We note that the component of v perpendicular to 7 has magnitude v sin & where 
)= 30°. A similar observation applies to F'. 


(a) Eq. 11-20 leads to 
C=rmv, = (3.0 m)(2.0 kg)(4.0 m/s)sin 30° = 12 kg-m’/s. 


(b) Using the right-hand rule for vector products, we find 7 x p points out of the page, or 
along the +z axis, perpendicular to the plane of the figure. 


(c) Similarly, Eq. 10-38 leads to 


t=rF sin 0, =(3.0 m)(2.0 N)sin 30°=3.0N-m. 


(d) Using the right-hand rule for vector products, we find 7 x F’ is also out of the page, or 
along the +z axis, perpendicular to the plane of the figure. 
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27. THINK We evaluate the cross product 0 =m? xv to find the angular momentum ( 
on the object, and the cross product of 7 x F for the torque 7. 


EXPRESS Let 7 =xi+ yjt+zk be the position vector of the object, v = vi +, +v,k its 


velocity vector, and m its mass. The cross product of 7 and v is (using Eq. 3-30) 
rxv =(yyv, —zv, i+ (zy, —xv_)j+(xv, — yy, )k. 


Since only the x and z components of the position and ‘5.. vectors are nonzero (i.e., 


y=Oand v, =0), the above expression becomes 7 xv = +z, g As for the torque, 


writing F=Fi+Fj+Fk, we find 7 x F tobe 
7 =? xF =(yF,-zF, )i+(zF, -xF.)j+(xF,—yF,)k. 


ANALYZE (a) With 7=(2.0 m)i—(2.0 m)k and ¥=(—5.0 m/s)i+(5.0 m/s)k, in 
unit-vector notation, the angular momentum of the object is 


An 


C=m(-x, +zv,) j=(0.25 kg)(—(2.0 m)(5.0 m/s) +(-2.0 m)(-5.0 m/s)) j =0. 


(b) With x = 2.0 m, z =—2.0 m, F, = 4.0 N and all other components zero, the expression 
above yields 


7 =7xF =(8.0N-m)i+(8.0N-mbk. 


LEARN The fact that @ =0 implies that 7 and v are parallel to each other (7 xv =0). 
Using r=|7x F'|=rF sing, we find the angle between 7 and F to be 


© 8/2 N-m 


pS oe ON Ee ~90° 
ae oe Qj2ma.0N , 


That is, 7 and F are perpendicular to each other. 
28. If we write 7’ = x'i+y'j+z'k, then (using Eq. 3-30) we find 7’ =7 is equal to 
a. = ZV, li + b. —x'v, G- Gh. —y'v, Ik. 


(a) Here, 7’ =7 where 7 =3.0i—4.0j. Thus, dropping the primes in the above expression, 
we set (with SI units understood) x=3.0, y=—4.0, z= 0,v, =30, v, =60, and v. = 0. Then 
(with m = 2.0 kg) we obtain 
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¢=m(Fx¥)=(6.0x10" kg-m?/s)k. 


(b) Now 7’ =r-—rs, where 7, —~2.0i—2.0}. Therefore, in the above expression, we set 
x’ =5.0, y’ =—2.0, z’ =0, v, =30, v, =60, and v, = 0. We get 


(=m(?’xv)=(7.2x10? kg-m?/s)k. 
29. For the 3.1 kg particle, Eq. 11-21 yields 


(, =r mv, =(2.8 m)(3.1 kg)(3.6 m/s) =31.2 kg-m’/s. 


Using the right-hand rule for vector products, we find this b. PA is out of the page, or 


along the +z axis, perpendicular to the plane of Fig. 11-41. And for the 6.5 kg particle, we 
find 


0, =r, ymv, = (1.5 m)(6.5 kg) (2.2 m/s) = 21.4 kg-m’/s. 


And we use the right-hand rule again, finding that this b. pA is into the page, or in 
the —z direction. 


(a) The two angular momentum vectors are in opposite directions, so their vector sum is 
the difference of their magnitudes: L = /,—@, =98 kg-m’/s. 


(b) The direction of the net angular momentum is along the +z axis. 


30. (a) The acceleration vector is obtained by dividing the force vector by the (scalar) 
mass: 


a = F/m=(3.00 m/s’) — (4.00 m/s?)j + (2.00 m/s?)k. 
(b) Use of Eq. 11-18 leads directly to 
= (42.0 kg'm’/s)i + (24.0 kg'm?/s)j + (60.0 kg'm’/s)k. 
(c) Similarly, the torque is 
tT =FxF =(-8.00 N-m)i— (26.0 N-m)j— (40.0 N-m)k. 


(d) We note (using the Pythagorean theorem) that the magnitude of the velocity vector is 
7.35 Sons and that of the force is 10.8 N. The dot product of these two vectors is 


> 


v F =—48 (in SI units). Thus, Eq. 3-20 yields 


O= cos '[-48.0/(7.35 x 10.8)] = 127°. 
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31. (a) Since the speed is (momentarily) zero when it reaches maximum height, the 
angular momentum is zero then. 


(b) With the convention (used in several places in the book) that clockwise sense is to be 
associated with the negative sign, we have L =—r,mv where r,= 2.00 m, m = 0.400 kg, 
and v is given by free-fall considerations (as in Chapter 2). Specifically, Vmax is 
determined by Eq. 2-16 with the speed at max height set to zero; we find Vmax = vo /2g 


where v> = 40.0 m/s. Then with y = + Ymaxs Eq. 2-16 can be used to give v = Vo /\/2.. In this 


way we arrive at L =—22.6 kg-m’/s. 


(c) As mentioned in the previous part, we use the minus sign in writing t = — r,F with the 
force F being equal (in magnitude) to mg. Thus, t = —7.84 N-m. 


(d) Due to the way 7, is defined it does not matter how far up the ball is. The answer is 
the same as in part (c), tT =—7.84 N-m. 


32. The rate of change of the angular momentum is 


oat, =(2.0 N-m)i-(4.0 N-m)j. 


Consequently, the vector dé/dt has a magnitude ,/(2.0 N-m)? +(—4.0 N-m) =4.5N-m 


and is at an angle @(in the xy plane, or a plane parallel to it) measured from the positive x 


axis, where 
@Staae | | 8 
2.0N-m 


the negative sign indicating that the angle is measured clockwise as viewed “from above” 
(by a person on the +z axis). 


33. THINK We evaluate the cross product ¢=m?x+ to find the angular momentum v, 
on the particle, and the cross product of 7x F' for the torque 7 . 


EXPRESS Let 7 =xi+yj+zk be the position vector of the object, ¥ = vi +V,j +v.k its 
velocity vector, and m its mass. The cross product of 7 and Vv is 


A 


rxv =(yv, —zv, )i+(zv, —xv,)j+(xv, — yy, )k. 


The angular momentum is given by the vector product (=m? xv. As for the torque, 
writing F = Fi + Fj+ Fk, then we find 7 x F tobe 
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@=F7xF =(yF-2F, )i+(zF,-xF,)j+(xF, -yF, )k. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting m = 3.0 kg, x = 3.0 m, y = 8.0 m, z = 0, v, = 5.0 m/s, 


v, =—6.0 m/s and v- = 0 into the above expression, we obtain 


0=(3.0 kg) [(3.0 m)(-6.0 m/s) —(8.0 m)(5.0 m/s) ]k =(—174 kg-m?/s)k. 
(b) Given that 7 = xi+ yj and F = Fi , the corresponding torque is 
z= (xi +yi)x(Fi) =-yF k. 
Substituting the values given, we find 
Z =—(8.0m)(-7.0N) k=(56N-m)k. 


(c) According to Newton’s second law T = dé/dt, so the rate of change of the angular 
momentum is 56 kg-m’/s”, in the positive z direction. 


LEARN The direction of @ is in the —z-direction, which is perpendicular to both 7 and 
¥. Similarly, the torque 7 is perpendicular to both 7 and F (i.e, 7 is in the direction 
normal to the plane formed by 7 and F ). 


34. We use a right-handed coordinate system with k directed out of the xy plane so as to 
be consistent with counterclockwise rotation (and the right-hand rule). Thus, all the 


angular momenta being considered are along the —k direction; for example, in part (b) 
?=-4.0t7 k in SI units. We use Eq. 11-23. 


(a) The angular momentum is constant so its derivative is zero. There is no torque in this 
instance. 


(b) Taking the derivative with respect to time, we obtain the torque: 


- 2 
z= -(-4.0k) GE 2865 N-m)k. 
dt dt 


This vector points in the ~k direction (causing the clockwise motion to speed up) for all ¢ 
>0. 


(c) With 0= (-4.0V¢ )k in SI units, the torque is 
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7 =(-4.0k) aut =( 408) = Ga Nem. 


This vector points in the —K direction (causing the clockwise motion to speed up) for all ¢ 
> 0 (and it is undefined for ¢ < 0). 


(d) Finally, we have 


This vector points in the +k direction (causing the initially clockwise motion to slow 
down) for all t > 0. 


35. (a) We note that 


M2 80M =0.0 P19), 
dt 


with SI units understood. From Eq. 11-18 (for the angular momentum) and Eq. 3-30, we 
find the particle’s angular momentum is 8rk . Using Eq. 11-23 (relating its time- 
derivative to the (single) torque) then yields T= (48tk)N-m. 


(b) From our (intermediate) result in part (a), we see the angular momentum increases in 
proportion to &. 


36. We relate the motions of the various disks by examining their linear speeds (using Eq. 
10-18). The fact that the linear speed at the rim of disk A must equal the linear speed at 
the rim of disk C leads to m4 = 2@c . The fact that the linear speed at the hub of disk A 


must equal the linear speed at the rim of disk B leads to m, = +p . Thus, 0; =40c. The 


ratio of their angular momenta depend on these angular velocities as well as their 
rotational inertias (see item (c) in Table 11-2), which themselves depend on their masses. 
If h is the thickness and p is the density of each disk, then each mass is onRh. Therefore, 


2 2 
Le _ (A)pmtRc h Re Oc = 1024 
Le (Ya)pmnRz h Rez 


37. (a) A particle contributes mr to the rotational inertia. Here 7 is the distance from the 
origin O to the particle. The total rotational inertia is 


I=m(3d) +m(2d) +m(d) =14md? =14(2.3x107kg)(0.12 my’ 
=4.6x10° kg-m’. 
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(b) The angular momentum of the middle particle is given by L,, = [,@, where I, = 4md ? 
is its rotational inertia. Thus 


L,, =4md’o@=4(2.3x10°kg)(0.12 m)’(0.85 rad/s) =1.1x10° kg-m7/s. 
(c) The total angular momentum is 
I@=14md* a@=14(2.3x10~kg)(0.12 m)’ (0.85 rad/s) =3.9x10° kg-m’/s. 


38. (a) Equation 10-34 gives a= t/I and Eq. 10-12 leads to w= at = tt/I. Therefore, the 
angular momentum at ¢ = 0.033 s is 


I@=tt =(16N-m)(0.033s) =0.53kg-m’/s 


where this is essentially a derivation of the angular version of the impulse-momentum 
theorem. 


(b) We find 
16 N-m)(0.033 
pa (teem) (0.0388) mk 8) = 440 rad/s 
I 1.2x10~ kg-m 


which we convert as follows: 
w = (440 rad/s)(60 s/min)(1 rev/27 rad) ¥ 4.2 x10° rev/min. 


39. THINK A non-zero torque is required to change the angular momentum of the 
flywheel. We analyze the rotational motion of the wheel using the equations given in 
Table 10-1. 


EXPRESS Since the torque is equal to the rate of change of angular momentum, 7 = 
dL/dt, the average torque acting during any interval Ar is simply given by 


Tag =A - ZL, I/ At, where L; is the initial angular momentum and J; is the final angular 


avg 
momentum. For uniform angular acceleration, the angle turned is 9=a@t+at? /2, and 


the work done on the wheel is W =70. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, the average torque is 


ae L,—L; _ (0.800 kg-m’ /s)—(3.00 kg-m7/s) 7 


io —1.47N-m, 
r At 1.50 s 


or |T,,,|=1.47 N-m. In this case the negative sign indicates that the direction of the 


avg 
torque is opposite the direction of the initial angular momentum, implicitly taken to be 
positive. 
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(b) If the angular acceleration q@ is uniform, so is the torque and @ = t//. Furthermore, @ 
= [,/I, and we obtain 


_Lt+rt#/2 _ (3-00kg-m’/s)(1.50 s)+(-1.467N-m)(1.50 s)° /2 


0 2 
I 0.140kg-m 


= 20.4rad. 


(c) Using the values of rand @ found above, we find the work done on the wheel to be 
W =10 =(-1.47N-m)(20.4rad) =-29.9 J. 


(d) The average power is the work done by the flywheel (the negative of the work done 
on the flywheel) divided by the time interval: 


a ME Se “aoa. 
At 1.50s 


LEARN An alternative way to calculate the work done on the wheel is to apply the 
work-kinetic energy theorem: 


2 2] 2 2 
L C.-L; 
W=AK=K, K, =o? -4][ | (=) pet caer 


Substituting the values given, we have 


L.-L. eee A ae um? /e)\2 
w Lr: _ 0.800 kg-m*/s) 600 SW) eee 
21 2(0.140kg-m’) 


which agrees with that calculated in part (c). 


40. Torque is the time derivative of the angular momentum. Thus, the change in the 
angular momentum is equal to the time integral of the torque. With 


t =(5.00+2.00r) N-m, the angular momentum (in units kg-m/’/s ) as a function of time 
is 
L(t)= [eae = [ 6.00+2.00r)ae = L, +5.00t +1.0077. 


Since L=5.00kg-m’/s when t=1.00s, the integration constant is L,=—1. Thus, the 
complete expression of the angular momentum is 


L(t) =—1+5.00¢ +1.0027. 


At £=3.00s, we have L(t =3.00) =—1+5.00(3.00) +1.00(3.00)* = 23.0 kg-m’/s. 
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41. (a) For the hoop, we use Table 10-2(h) and the parallel-axis theorem to obtain 
2 1 2 2 3 2 
Do = Lom tmh’ = rus +mR° = ue : 


Of the thin bars (in the form of a square), the member along the rotation axis has 
(approximately) no rotational inertia about that axis (since it is thin), and the member 
farthest from it is very much like it (by being parallel to it) except that it is displaced by a 
distance h; it has rotational inertia given by the parallel axis theorem: 


I, =1,,., +mh? =0+mR* =mR’. 


Now the two members of the square perpendicular to the axis have the same rotational 
inertia (that is J; = J4). We find J; using Table 10-2(e) and the parallel-axis theorem: 


1 2 
1, = Tg, + mh? =—mR? en fk. Tin? 
12 3 


Therefore, the total rotational inertia is 


L+1,+1,+1, = mk =16kg-m’. 


(b) The angular speed is constant: 
O= pe 2 2.5rad/s. 
At 25 


Thus, L = I,4;0 = 4.0kg-m°*/s. 


tota 


42. The results may be found by integrating Eq. 11-29 with respect to time, keeping in 


mind that ia = 0 and that the integration may be thought of as “adding the areas” under 


the line-segments (in the plot of the torque versus time, with “areas” under the time axis 
contributing negatively). It is helpful to keep in mind, also, that the area of a triangle is : 


(base)(height). 
(a) We find that L = 24 kg-m?/s at¢=7.0s. 


(b) Similarly, Z =1.5 kg-m?/s att=20s. 


43. We assume that from the moment of grabbing the stick onward, they maintain rigid 
postures so that the system can be analyzed as a symmetrical rigid body with center of 
mass midway between the skaters. 


(a) The total linear momentum is zero (the skaters have the same mass and equal and 
opposite velocities). Thus, their center of mass (the middle of the 3.0 m long stick) 
remains fixed and they execute circular motion (of radius 7 = 1.5 m) about it. 
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(b) Using Eq. 10-18, their angular velocity (counterclockwise as seen in Fig. 11-47) is 


[pet = AMS siyo3 rad/s. 
r 15m 


(c) Their rotational inertia is that of two particles in circular motion at 7 = 1.5 m, so Eq. 
10-33 yields 


1 =) mr? =2(50kg)(1.5 m) =225 kg-m’. 
Therefore, Eq. 10-34 leads to 


1 1 2 
gr 5 (225 kg-m”)(0.93rad/s) =98 J. 


(d) Angular momentum is conserved in this process. If we label the angular velocity 
found in part (a) @, and the rotational inertia of part (b) as /;, we have 


Lo, = (225 kg-m”)(0.93 rad/s) =I,@,. 


The final rotational inertia is >imr; where ry = 0.5 m so 1, =25 kg-m’. Using this 


value, the above expression gives w, = 8.4 rad/s. 


(e) We find 


i 510) = 5(25 kg-m*)(8.4rad/s)” =8.8x10° J. 


. 
(f) We account for the large increase in kinetic energy (part (e) minus part (c)) by noting 
that the skaters do a great deal of work (converting their internal energy into mechanical 


energy) as they pull themselves closer — “fighting” what appears to them to be large 
“centrifugal forces” trying to keep them apart. 


44. So that we don’t get confused about + signs, we write the angular speed to the lazy 
Susan as |@| and reserve the @ symbol for the angular velocity (which, using a common 


convention, is negative-valued when the rotation is clockwise). When the roach “stops” 
we recognize that it comes to rest relative to the lazy Susan (not relative to the ground). 


(a) Angular momentum conservation leads to 
mvR + Ia, = GR’ +1, 


which we can write (recalling our discussion about angular speed versus angular velocity) 
as 
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mvR - I|a,| =—G@R’ +rfa,| 
We solve for the final angular speed of the system: 


mvR—I|@|__ (0.17 kg)(2.0 m/s)(0.15 m)—(5.0x10° kg-m”)(2.8 rad/s) 
mR? +I (5.0x10° kg-m’)+(0.17 kg)(0.15 m)’ 
=4.2 rad/s. 


lo, |= 


(b) No, K, # K, and — if desired — we can solve for the difference: 


_ mi Vv +@,R° +2Ry\a,| 
a ae mR? +I 


which is clearly positive. Thus, some of the initial kinetic energy is “lost” — that is, 
transferred to another form. And the culprit is the roach, who must find it difficult to stop 
(and “internalize” that energy). 


45. THINK No external torque acts on the system consisting of the man, bricks, and 
platform, so the total angular momentum of the system is conserved. 


EXPRESS Let /; be the initial rotational inertia of the system and let Jy be the final 
rotational inertia. Then J;@;, = Iy@p by angular momentum conservation. The kinetic 
energy (of rotational nature) is given by K =Ia@*/2. 


ANALYZE (a) The final angular momentum of the system is 


2 
O, = i QO, = oneal (1.2rev/s) =3.6rev/s. 
2.0 kg-m 


(b) The initial kinetic energy is K, = 510}; and the final kinetic energy is 


1 ; ae 
K,=<1 /O7 , So that their ratio is 


K, 1,@3/2 _(2.0kg-m’)(3.6rev/s) /2 


eet idee £30; 
K, I,a,/2 (6.0kg-m )(1.2rev/s) /2 


(c) The man did work in decreasing the rotational inertia by pulling the bricks closer to 
his body. This energy came from the man’s internal energy. 


LEARN The work done by the person is equal to the change in kinetic energy: 
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W=K,-—K,=3K,-K, =2K, =I,@ =(6.0kg-m’)(27-1.21ad/s)’ =341J. 


46. Angular momentum conservation /;@, = [,@, leads to 


O - I, 
t=, =3 


o, I, 


which implies 


2 2 
K, _1,@,/2 _Iy{ @, _3 
K, La/2 Lloa 


L L L 


47. THINK No external torque acts on the system consisting of the train and wheel, so 
the total angular momentum of the system (which is initially zero) remains zero. 


EXPRESS Let J = MR’ be the rotational inertia of the wheel (which we treat as a hoop). 
Its angular momentum is 


Lyne! = 1@)k = —M R? lak, 


where k is up in Fig. 11-48 and that last step (with the minus sign) is done in recognition 
that the wheel’s clockwise rotation implies a negative value for @. The linear speed of a 
point on the track is —|o| Rand the speed of the train (going counterclockwise in Fig. 11- 


48 with speed v’ relative to an outside observer) is therefore v’ = v — | R where v is its 
speed relative to the tracks. Consequently, the angular momentum of the train is 
L 


train 


=m (v — || R)RK. Conservation of angular momentum yields 


O=L Led, 


WwW train 


=—MR?’ |a|k +m(v—|o|R) Rk 
which we can use to solve for |o] . 


ANALYZE Solving for the angular speed, the result is 


mvR v 0.15 m/s 
jo|=— = 


= —_____—___ = 0.17 rad/s. 
(M+m)R? (M/m+1)R_ (1.1+1)(0.43 m) ai 


neet = —Lirain? Which 


train ? 


LEARN By angular momentum conservation, we must have re 


Ww. 


means that train and the wheel must have opposite senses of rotation. 


48. Using Eq. 11-31 with angular momentum conservation, LC = ly (Eq. 11-33) leads to 
the ratio of rotational inertias being inversely proportional to the ratio of angular 
velocities. Thus, //I; = 6/5 = 1.0 + 0.2. We interpret the “1.0” as the ratio of disk 
rotational inertias (which does not change in this problem) and the “0.2” as the ratio of 
the roach rotational inertial to that of the disk. Thus, the answer is 0.20. 
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49. (a) We apply conservation of angular momentum: 
LQ, + ha =( + h)a. 
The angular speed after coupling is therefore 
a 1,0,+1,0, _ (3.3kg-m*)(450 rev/min) +(6.6kg-m”)(900 rev/min ) 


I+, 3.3kg-m?+6.6kg-m? 


=750 rev/min. 
(b) In this case, we obtain 


1a, +10, (3.3 kg-m? )(450 rev/min) + (6.6 kg-m? )(-900 rev/min) 
O= = 


I+, 3.3kg-m? +6.6 kg-m* 
=—450 rev/min 


or | @|=450 rev/min. 


(c) The minus sign indicates that @ is clockwise, that is, in the direction of the second 
disk’s initial angular velocity. 


50. We use conservation of angular momentum: 
In@mn = Ip @p. 


The respective angles 9, and @, by which the motor and probe rotate are therefore related 


by 
Z.0, dt =I,0,= Z0,dt =1,0, 
Les. Ckg-m’ 1Re | 


"1, 2.0x10% kg-m? 


which gives 


180000°. 


The number of revolutions for the rotor is then 
N= (1.8 x 10°)°/(360°%rev) = 5.0 x 10” rev. 


51. THINK No external torques act on the system consisting of the two wheels, so its 
total angular momentum is conserved. 
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EXPRESS Let /; be the rotational inertia of the wheel that is originally spinning b ow, A 
and J) be the rotational inertia of the an oe is initially at rest. Then by angular 


momentum conservation, L;=L,, or [,@, = M)+ J, 0) , and 


where @, is the common final angular velocity of the wheels. 
ANALYZE (a) Substituting J) = 2/; and @, = 800 rev/min, we obtain 


O, = fi G22 _ B00 eum Bld ew min) =267xey/ mie 
Po, She Maks I,+2(,) 3 


(b) The initial kinetic energy is K,=+/,\@; and the final kinetic energy is 


K,= 4W+, G . We rewrite this as 


2 
1 QO. 1 
K.=—W21 a a 
: 5 Ge 6! 


Therefore, the fraction lost is 


AK _K,~K,_, Ky_, I@;/6_2 


K, K, K,  1l@/2 3 


L L 


=0.667. 


LEARN The situation here is analogous to the case of completely inelastic collision, in 
which some energy is lost but momentum remains conserved. 


52. We denote the cockroach with subscript 1 and the disk with subscript 2. The 
cockroach has a mass m, = m, while the mass of the disk is m2 = 4.00 m. 


(a) Initially the angular momentum of the system consisting of the cockroach and the disk 
is 


1 
2 2 
L, = myn, + 1,0,; =mM@ RR + ees : 


After the cockroach has completed its walk, its position (relative to the axis) is 7,, = R/2 


so the final angular momentum of the system is 


2 
1 
Le Sime@y fal. mR. 


Then from Ly = L; we obtain 


Sot 


1 1 
O; cme 1 ‘nner, fae: + nt 


2 2 
ie as +m,R [2 ie 1+(m, /m,)/2 oy=( 2 Jay 1.330y, 
(mR? /44m,R? /2 1/4+(m, /m,)/2 1/4+2 


Thus, 


With @ = 0.260 rad/s, we have @=0.347 rad/s. 


; . 1 : 1 : 
(b) We substitute J = L/@ into K = zie and obtain K = ges Since we have L; = Ly 


the kinetic energy ratio becomes 
K _£,0,/2 _@ 


= =— =1.33. 
K, Lo/2 @ 


(c) The cockroach does positive work while walking toward the center of the disk, 
increasing the total kinetic energy of the system. 


53. The axis of rotation is in the middle of the rod, with r = 0.25 m from either end. By 
Eq. 11-19, the initial angular momentum of the system (which is just that of the bullet, 
before impact) is rmv sin@ where m = 0.003 kg and @= 60°. Relative to the axis, this is 
counterclockwise and thus (by the common convention) positive. After the collision, the 
moment of inertia of the system is 

T= Toa + mr 


where [oq = ML7/12 by Table 10-2(e), with M@ = 4.0 kg and L = 0.5 m. Angular 
momentum conservation leads to 


rmy sin@ -(5ue mr Joo 


Thus, with @= 10 rad/s, we obtain 


(4(4.0kg)(0.5 mJ’ +(0.003 kg)(0.25 m)')(10rad/s) 
ge : =1.3x10° m/s. 
(0.25 m)(0.003 kg)sin 60° 


54. We denote the cat with subscript 1 and the ring with subscript 2. The cat has a mass 
m, = MA, while the mass of the ring is m2 = M = 8.00 kg. The moment of inertia of the 


ring is 1,=m,(R?+R3)/2 (Table 10-2), and 1, = mi for the cat, where r is the 
perpendicular distance from the axis of rotation. 


Initially the angular momentum of the system consisting of the cat (at y = R2) and the ring 
is 
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1 
L, =m," + LQ, =m, @)R5 + x m(Ri +R3)a@, =m,R; a, pap%{ Bn) 


After the cat has crawled to the inner edge at r=R, the final angular momentum of the 
system is 

2,1 oe oe 2 lm, 

L,=mo,R, + Pas +R; )o,=m,R, @, aes 1+— ||. 


Then from Ly = L; we obtain 


1 m,( R, 
"Dm, | R? 14+2(0.25+1 
@ 
vas [2] so 
1, im f+ ®) 1+2(1+4) 


Thus, @, =1.273@,. Using @ =8.00 rad/s, we have a =10.2 rad/s. By substituting / = 


Lio into K=I@’/2, we obtain K=La@/2. Since L; = Ly the kinetic energy ratio 
becomes 
Base es 


K, Lo/2 @ 


=1.273. 


which implies AK = K, —K, =0.273K;,. The cat does positive work while walking toward 


the center of the ring, increasing the total kinetic energy of the system. 


Since the initial kinetic energy is given by 


1 R 
K, 5 | ma 5 m(Ri +R oe = Sm Ra fs 4 | 


mM, 3 
=5(2.00 kg)(0.800 m)? (8.00 rad/s)?[1+(1/2)(4)(0.5?+1)] 
=143.36 J, 


the increase in kinetic energy is 


AK =(0.273)(143.36 J) =39.1 J. 


55. For simplicity, we assume the record is turning freely, without any work being done 
by its motor (and without any friction at the bearings or at the stylus trying to slow it 
down). Before the collision, the angular momentum of the system (presumed positive) is 


I, where I, =5.0x10~* kg-m* and @, =4.7 rad/s. The rotational inertia afterward is 


O92 


I, =1,+mR* 


where m = 0.020 kg and R = 0.10 m. The mass of the record (0.10 kg), although given in 
the problem, is not used in the solution. Angular momentum conservation leads to 


Lo. 
7: _=34 rad/s. 
I,+mR 


L 


1,0, =1,@, > @, = 


56. Table 10-2 gives the rotational inertia of a thin rod rotating about a perpendicular axis 
through its center. The angular speeds of the two arms are, respectively, 


ee (0.500 rev)(2z rad/rev) 


= 4.49 rad/s 
0.700 s 

LOE TEI) G8 eas 
0.700 s 


Treating each arm as a thin rod of mass 4.0 kg and length 0.60 m, the angular momenta 
of the two arms are 


L, = lo, =mr’a, = (4.0 kg)(0.60 m)*(4.49 rad/s) = 6.46 kg -m7/s 
L, = Ia, =mr’a, = (4.0 kg)(0.60 m)’*(8.98 rad/s) = 12.92 kg-m’/s. 


From the athlete’s reference frame, one arm rotates clockwise, while the other rotates 
counterclockwise. Thus, the total angular momentum about the common rotation axis 
though the shoulders is 


L=L,-L, =12.92 kg-m’/s—6.46 kg-m’/s = 6.46 kg-m’/s. 


57. Their angular velocities, when they are stuck to each other, are equal, regardless of 
whether they share the same central axis. The initial rotational inertia of the system is, 
using Table 10-2(c), 


= L vigdisk Sel pantie 


where J, isk = MR’ /2. Similarly, since the small disk is initially concentric with the big 


one, Tonga =2° . After it slides, the rotational inertia of the small disk is found from 


the parallel axis theorem (using 4 = R —r). Thus, the new rotational inertia of the system 
is 
1 5 he S 2 
[=> MR + mr +m(R-r) . 


(a) Angular momentum conservation, /)@ = /@, leads to the new angular velocity: 
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a (MR? /2) + (mr? /2) 
” (MR? /2) + (mr? /2)+m(R-r) 


Substituting M@ = 10m and R = 3r, this becomes @ = @(91/99). Thus, with @ = 20 rad/s, 
we find w= 18 rad/s. 


(b) From the previous part, we know that 


I, 91 @ 91 
I 99° a 99 


Plugging these into the ratio of kinetic energies, we have 


K I@/2_I(o 2 (2) <092 
K, 1,@,/2 I,\@)  91\99 a 


58. The initial rotational inertia of the system is J; = Juisk + Istudent, Where Jaisk = 300 
kg- m (which, incidentally, does agree with Table 10-2(c)) and Jgtudent = mR* where 
m=60kg and R=2.0 m. 


The rotational inertia when the student reaches r = 0.5 m is Ip = Igisk + mr. Angular 
momentum conservation leads to 


Tig + mR? 
Lo, =1,0,>0,=0,—~—— 
jO; = 1D y f ee 
disk 


which yields, for @ = 1.5 rad/s, a final angular velocity of @= 2.6 rad/s. 


59. By angular momentum conservation (Eq. 11-33), the total angular momentum after 
the explosion must be equal to that before the explosion: 


Lo+L=L, +L, 
z +1 vv o'=lo+ t+ MV 
( MVp 12 (Om p @O 12 @O 


where one must be careful to avoid confusing the length of the rod (Z = 0.800 m) with the 
angular momentum symbol. Note that J, = m(L/2)” by Eq.10-33, and 


OO! = Vend/t = (Vp — 6)/(L/2), 
where the latter relation follows from the penultimate sentence in the problem (and “6” 


stands for “6.00 m/s” here). Since M = 3m and @ = 20 rad/s, we end up with enough 
information to solve for the particle speed: vp = 11.0 m/s. 


a5) 


60. (a) With r = 0.60 m, we obtain / = 0.060 + (0.501)r* = 0.24 kg: m’. 
(b) Invoking angular momentum conservation, with SI units understood, 

{,=L, > mr=lo => (0.001) v, (0.60) =(0.24)(4.5) 
which leads to vo = 1.8 x 10° m/s. 
61. We make the unconventional choice of clockwise sense as positive, so that the 
angular velocities in this problem are positive. With r = 0.60 m and Jp = 0.12 kg - m’, the 
rotational inertia of the putty-rod system (after the collision) is 


I= Ip + (0.20)* = 0.19 kg +m’. 


Invoking angular momentum conservation L,=L, or [,@, =/@, we have 


‘A 0.12 kg-m? 
QD) = 7 
I 0.19kg-m 


O= (2.4 rad/s) =1.5rad/s. 


62. The aerialist is in extended position with /,=19.9kg-m/ during the first and last 


quarter of the turn, so the total angle rotated in ¢, is 6, = 0.500 rev. In ¢, he is in a tuck 


position with J, =3.93kg-m’, and the total angle rotated is 0, =3.500 rev. Since there 
is no external torque about his center of mass, angular momentum is conserved, 
[,@, =1,@,. Therefore, the total flight time can be written as 


A 6 0 AQ 1(L 
t=t+t,=++4=—+_ += 1O+6, |. 
0, 0, I1,0,/I, o, o,\J, 


Substituting the values given, we find @, to be 


i 9kg-m* 
o, =+|6,+0, |= | 22%2™ (0.500 rev) +3.50 rev |=3.23 revis, 
t\ I, 1.87s\ 3.93 kg-m 


63. This is a completely inelastic collision, which we analyze using angular momentum 
conservation. Let m and vo be the mass and initial speed of the ball and R the radius of the 
merry-go-round. The initial angular momentum is 


> 


( =F,X Py > ly) =R (my, )cos37° 


where ¢= 37° is the angle between v, and the line tangent to the outer edge of the merry- 


go-around. Thus, /, = 19kg- m / s. Now, with SI units understood, 
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()=L, => 19kg-m’ =I@=(150+(30)R’ +(1.0)R’)@ 
so that @= 0.070 rad/s. 


64. We treat the ballerina as a rigid object rotating around a fixed axis, initially and then 
again near maximum height. Her initial rotational inertia (trunk and one leg extending 
outward at a 90° angle) is 


L =o +L 


leg 


= 0.660 kg-m* +1.44kg-m* =2.10kg-m’. 


Similarly, her final rotational inertia (trunk and both legs extending outward at a 0 =30° 
angle) is 


I 


f= To el, 


sin’ 0 = 0.660 kg-m? + 2(1.44 kg-m*)sin’ 30° =1.38 kg-m’, 


eg 


where we have used the fact that the effective length of the extended leg at an angle @ is 
L, =Lsin@ and I ~ L,.Once airborne, there is no external torque about the ballerina’s 


center of mass and her angular momentum cannot change. Therefore, L,=L, or 


I,@, =1,@,, and the ratio of the angular speeds is 


o, 1, 2.10kg-m* _ 


i= LS. 
1.38 kg-m? 


@, I, 
65. THINK If we consider a short time interval from just before the wad hits to just after 
it hits and sticks, we may use the principle of conservation of angular momentum. The 
initial angular momentum is the angular momentum of the falling putty wad. 


EXPRESS The wad initially moves along a line that is d/2 distant from the axis of 
rotation, where d is the length of the rod. The angular momentum of the wad is mvd/2 
where m and v are the mass and initial speed of the wad. After the wad sticks, the rod has 
angular velocity @ and angular momentum Ja, where J is the rotational inertia of the 
system consisting of the rod with the two balls (each having a mass M) and the wad at its 
end. Conservation of angular momentum yields mvd/2 = I@ where I = (2M + m)(d/2)° . 
The equation allows us to solve for @. 


ANALYZE (a) With M = 2.00 kg, d= 0.500 m, m = 0.0500 kg, and v = 3.00 m/s, we find 
the angular speed to be 
—_ mvd _ 2mv = 2 (0.0500 kg)(3.00 m/s) 


21 (2M+m)d_  (2(2.00kg) + 0.0500 kg) (0.500 m) 
= 0.148 rad/s. 


Say 


(b) The initial kinetic energy is K,=4mv’, the final kinetic energy is K, = +T@*, and 
their ratio is 
K,/K, =1@°[mv’. 


When J = by + mG /4 and w= 2mv/ by + mG are substituted, the ratio becomes 


Ky 0.0500 kg 
K, 2M+m_ 2(2.00kg)+0.0500 kg 


L 


= 0.0123. 


(c) As the rod rotates, the sum of its kinetic and potential energies is conserved. If one of 
the balls is lowered a distance h, the other is raised the same distance and the sum of the 
potential energies of the balls does not change. We need consider only the potential 
energy of the putty wad. It moves through a 90° arc to reach the lowest point on its path, 
gaining kinetic energy and losing gravitational potential energy as it goes. It then swings 
up through an angle @ losing kinetic energy and gaining potential energy, until it 
momentarily comes to rest. Take the lowest point on the path to be the zero of potential 
energy. It starts a distance d/2 above this point, so its initial potential energy is 
U, =mg(d/2). If it swings up to the angular position @ as measured from its lowest 


point, then its final height is (d/2)(1 — cos 8) above the lowest point and its final potential 
energy is 
U, = mgQ2QD- cosoC 


The initial kinetic energy is the sum of that of the balls and wad: 


1 1 
K,= 51" =5(2M +m)(d/2) @*. 
At its final position, we have Ky= 0. Conservation of energy provides the relation: 
fl d\ d 
U,+K,=U,+K, => mg—+-(2M+m)| —| o =mg—(1-cos8). 
2:2 2 2 
When this equation is solved for cos @, the result is 


(2) ; 
cos 6 = a) 
2\ mg 2 


oil) 2(200 kee) 0.0500 ke eae 
2| (0.0500 kg)(9.8 m/s’) 2 
= ~0.0226. 


(0.148 rad/s)” 
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Consequently, the result for 0 is 91.3°. The total angle through which it has swung is 90° 
POLS = 181". 


LEARN This problem is rather involved. To summarize, we calculated @ using angular 
momentum conservation. Some energy is lost due to the inelastic collision between the 
putty wad and one of the balls. However, in the subsequent motion, energy is conserved, 
and we apply energy conservation to find the angle at which the system comes to rest 
momentarily. 


66. We make the unconventional choice of clockwise sense as positive, so that the 


angular velocities (and angles) in this problem are positive. Mechanical energy 
conservation applied to the particle (before impact) leads to 


1 
mgh = 5m" >v=.,2gh 


for its speed right before undergoing the completely inelastic collision with the rod. The 
collision is described by angular momentum conservation: 


mvd = C., +md? la 


where /;oq is found using Table 10-2(e) and the parallel axis theorem: 


2 
Ded = yg? fle a 
12 3 


Thus, we obtain the angular velocity of the system immediately after the collision: 


md.j2gh 
OF ras a 
(Md* /3)+md 


which means the system has kinetic energy (J +md*) a | 2, which will turn into 


rod 
potential energy in the final position, where the block has reached a height H (relative to 
the lowest point) and the center of mass of the stick has increased its height by H/2. From 
trigonometric considerations, we note that H = d(1 — cos), so we have 


2/72 
(i + md?) @ = mgH + Mg = : tis (22h) -( 5 


M 
+— |ed(l1—cos@ 
rod 2 2 (Md? /3)+md? \"" Je seed) 


from which we obtain 


359 


4 mh = hid 
@=cos |} 1 =cos | 1 
(m+M /2) (m+M /3) (1+M/2m) (1+M /3m) 


heed [- (20 cm/ 40 cm) 


=cos (0.85) 
(1411+ 2/3) 


=32°. 


67. (a) We consider conservation of angular momentum (Eq. 11-33) about the center of 
the rod: 


| an “dries a6 
a: 12 


where negative is used for “clockwise.” Item (e) in Table 11-2 and Eq. 11-21 (with r, = d) 
have also been used. This leads to 


_ ML’ — M(0.60 m)’(80 rad/s) 


4=19mv~  12(MB)(40 ms) 


= 0.180m. 


(b) Increasing d causes the magnitude of the negative (clockwise) term in the above 
equation to increase. This would make the total angular momentum negative before the 
collision, and (by Eq. 11-33) also negative afterward. Thus, the system would rotate 
clockwise if d were greater. 


68. (a) The angular speed of the top is @=30 rev/s=30(27) rad/s. The precession rate of 
the top can be obtained by using Eq. 11-46: 


_ Mer _ (0.50 kg)(9.8 m/s”)(0.040 m) 


= = a ; =2.08 rad/s ~ 0.33 rev/s. 
I@  (5.0x10™ kg-m*)(60z rad/s) 


(b) The direction of the precession is clockwise as viewed from overhead. 


69. The precession rate can be obtained by using Eq. 11-46 with r = (11/2) cm = 0.055 m. 
Noting that Zgisx = MR?/2 and its angular speed is 


@=1000 rev/min = ——_ 


rad/s ~1.0x10° rad/s, 
we have 
Mgr _2gr_ 29.8 m/s’ )(0.055 m) 


Q=—_—_ =-3-= 5 5 = 0.041 rad/s. 
(MR°/2)o Ra (0.50 m)(1.0x10° rad/s) 


70. Conservation of energy implies that mechanical energy at maximum height up the 
ramp is equal to the mechanical energy on the floor. Thus, using Eq. 11-5, we have 
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| rr ee | 2 be 2 

—mv.+—T[,,0, +mgh =—mv +—I,,,,@ 

2 f 2 com’ f § 2 2 com 
where vy = @= 0 at the point on the ramp where it (momentarily) stops. We note that the 


height / relates to the distance traveled along the ramp d by h = dsin(15°). Using item (/) 
in Table 10-2 and Eq. 11-2, we obtain 


I 1(2 od 
mgd sin1S° = mv? +{ Zk? | = Lip te ae So 
2 2S R 


After canceling m and plugging in d= 1.5 m, we find v = 2.33 m/s. 


71. THINK The applied force gives rise to a torque that causes the cylinder to rotate to 
the right at a constant angular acceleration. 


EXPRESS We make the unconventional choice of clockwise sense as positive, so that 
the angular acceleration is positive (as is the linear acceleration of the center of mass, 
since we take rightwards as positive). We approach this in the manner of Eq. 11-3 (pure 
rotation about point P) but use torques instead of energy. The torque (relative to point P) 
is 7=I,a@, where 


1 
i= yMR + MR?’ = = MR° 


with the use of the parallel-axis theorem and Table 10-2(c). The torque is due to the F. 


app 


force and can be written as 7 = F,,, (2R). In this way, we find 


Daigu2 
r= 1p =( SMR Ja = 28 
The equation allows us to solve for the angular acceleration a, which is related to the 
acceleration of the center of mass as a@=a,,,,/R. 


ANALYZE (a) With M=10kg, R=0.10 mand F,,, =12 N, we obtain 


2R°F, 4B, 4(12N) 


=, app __ app __ 


Asom = AR = T= = =1.6 
3MR’/2 3M -3(10 kg) 


2 


(b) The magnitude of the angular acceleration is 


a=a,,,,/R=(1.6 m/s’)/(0.10 m)=16 rad/s’. 
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(c) Applying Newton’s second law in its linear form yields lang FS = Ma pom: 
Therefore, f= —4.0 N. Contradicting what we assumed in setting up our force equation, 
the friction force is found to point rightward with magnitude 4.0 N, 1.e., f= (4.0 N)i . 


LEARN As the cylinder rolls to the right, the frictional force also points to the right to 
oppose the tendency to slip. 


72. The rotational kinetic energy is K =+J@’, where J = mR? is its rotational inertia 
about the center of mass (Table 10-2(a)), m = 140 kg, and @ = Vcom/R (Eq. 11-2). The 
ratio is 

i my 
2 com 


=1.00. 
rot E (mR? ) (Voom /R) 


73. This problem involves the vector cross product of vectors lying in the xy plane. For 
such vectors, if we write 7’ =x'i+ v4 , then (using Eq. 3-30) we find 


: 
od SONS ee oat, 7 
Fr <2 Gy y'v, Ik. 


(a) Here, 7’ points in either the +i or the —i direction (since the particle moves along 
the x axis). It has no y’ or z’ components, and neither does ¥, so it is clear from the 


above expression (or, more simply, from the fact that ixi= 0) that 0 =m x me 0 in 
this case. 


(b) The net force is in the i direction (as one finds from differentiating the velocity 
expression, yielding the acceleration), so, similar to what we found in part (a), we obtain 
t=7'xF=0. 


(c) Now, r'=r—r, where 7, = 2.0i+ 5.0} (with SI units understood) and points from (2.0, 
5.0, 0) to the instantaneous position of the car (indicated by 7 , which points in either the 
+x or —x directions, or nowhere (if the car is passing through the origin)). Since 7 xv =0 

we have (plugging into our general expression above) 


i=mBxoQ-m b.-g-b@>ggb@eo: if 
which yields ¢ =(—301°k) kg- m/s”. 


(d) The acceleration vector is given by d= “= —6.0t7i in SI units, and the net force on 
the car is ma. In a similar argument to that given in the previous part, we have 


#=mbxaQ-mB.aG-D@dGGOGoor ht 
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which yields 7 =(—90r?k) N-m. 


(e) In this situation, 7’=r—r, where 7, =2.0i-5.0j (with SI units understood) and 
points from (2.0, —5.0, 0) to the instantaneous position of the car (indicated by 7 , which 
points in either the +x or —x directions, or nowhere (if the car is passing through the 
origin)). Since 7 x ¥V =0 we have (plugging into our general expression above) 


i=mBxeQ-m b.°G-Dgd>Ggbogoo- it 


which yields ¢ = (302°k) kg- m/s. 


(f) Again, the acceleration vector is given by d= —6.0t7i in SI units, and the net force on 
the car is ma. In a similar argument to that given in the previous part, we have 


7=mbBxaQ-m b.c<G-b@>ggbogsu ijt 


which yields 7 =(900?k) N-m. 
74. For a constant (single) torque, Eq. 11-29 becomes 


pd_al 

dt At 
Thus, we obtain 

_AL | 600kg-m*/s _ 


a S5ON-m 


At 12s 


75. THINK No external torque acts on the system consisting of the child and the merry- 
go-round, so the total angular momentum of the system is conserved. 


EXPRESS An object moving along a straight line has angular momentum about any 
point that is not on the line. The magnitude of the angular momentum of the child about 
the center of the merry-go-round is given by Eq. 11-21, mvR, where R is the radius of the 
merry-go-round. 


ANALYZE (a) In terms of the radius of gyration 4, the rotational inertia of the merry-go- 
round is J = Mk’. With M= 180 kg and k= 0.91 m, we obtain 


I= (180 kg) (0.910 m)? = 149 kg- m’. 


(b) The magnitude of angular momentum of the running child about the axis of rotation 
of the merry-go-round is 
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Leng = mvR =(44.0 kg)(3.00 m/s)(1.20 m)=158 kg-m’/s. 
(c) The initial angular momentum is given by L,=L,,,,=mvR; the final angular 
momentum is given by Le= (J + mR?) @, where @ is b final common angular velocity of 


the merry-go-round and child. Thus mvR = + mR? {@ and 


R 158 kg-m 
ga >= au = 0.744 rad/s. 
T+mR* 149 kg-m’? + 0 ke Qo mO 


LEARN The child initially had an angular velocity of 


fi a DDIM Bias 
R 1.20m 


After he jumped onto the merry-go-round, the rotational inertia of the system (merry-go- 
round + child) increases, so the angular velocity decreases by angular momentum 
conservation. 


76. Item (7) in Table 10-2 gives the moment of inertia about the center of mass in terms of 
width a (0.15 m) and length b (0.20 m). In using the parallel axis theorem, the distance 
from the center to the point about which it spins (as described in the problem) is 
\(a/4y + (b/4y.. If we denote the thickness as h (0.012 m) then the volume is abh, which 
means the mass is pabh (where p = 2640 kg/m’ is the density). We can write the kinetic 
energy in terms of the angular momentum by substituting m = Z/7 into Eq. 10-34: 


i oh ae ONO en 

2 I 2 pabh((a’ + b°V/12 + (a/4y + (by) 

77. THINK Our system consists of two particles moving in opposite directions along 
parallel lines. The angular momentum of the system about a point is the vector sum of the 
two individual angular momenta. 


<>< Q-— 


EXPRESS The diagram above shows the particles and their lines of motion. The origin 
is marked O and may be anywhere. We set up our coordinate system in such a way that 
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+x is to the right, +y up and +z out of the page. The angular momentum of the system 
about O is 


> 


C= 0,40, =h xp, +hx Pp, =m, xv, +4 XV,) 


since m, =m, =m. 
ANALYZE (a) With v, = vi , the angular momentum of particle 1 has magnitude 
¢, =mvr, sin 6, =mv(d +h) 


and is in the —z-direction, or into the page. On the other hand, with v, = ~y,i , the angular 
momentum of particle 2 has magnitude ¢, = mvr, sin@, =mvh, and is in the +z-direction, 
or out of the page. The net angular momentum has magnitude 


C=mv(d+h)—mvh=mvd 


which depends only on the separation between the two lines and not on the location of the 
origin. Thus, if O is midway between the two lines, the total angular momentum is 


C=mvd =(2.90x10~ kg)(5.46 m/s)(0.042 m)=6.65x10° kg-m’/s 
and is into the page. 
(b) As indicated above, the expression does not change. 
(c) Suppose particle 2 is traveling to the right. Then 
lL=mvV(d+h)+mvh=mv(d +2h). 


This result now depends on A, the distance from the origin to one of the lines of motion. 
If the origin is midway between the lines of motion, then A = —d/2 and 0=0. 


(d) As we have seen in part (c), the result depends on the choice of origin. 


LEARN Angular momentum is a vector quantity. For a system of many particles, the 
total angular momentum about a point is 


L 


b=0 404-2 b=) mexi,. 
i 


78. (a) Using Eq. 2-16 for the translational (center-of-mass) motion, we find 


2 
Vo 


v =v +2aAx>a=- 
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which yields a = —4.11 for vo = 43 and Ax = 225 (SI units understood). The magnitude of 
the linear acceleration of the center of mass is therefore 4.11 m/s”. 


(b) With R = 0.250 m, Eq. 11-6 gives 
|a|=|a|/R=164rad/s’. 


If the wheel is going rightward, it is rotating in a clockwise sense. Since it is slowing 
down, this angular acceleration is counterclockwise (opposite to @) so (with the usual 
convention that counterclockwise is positive) there is no need for the absolute value signs 
for a. 


(c) Equation 11-8 applies with Rf, representing the magnitude of the frictional torque. 
Thus, 
Rf, = la= (0.155 kg-m”) (16.4 rad/s”) = 2.55 N-m. 


79. We use L = I@ and K=1Jq@” and observe that the speed of points on the rim 


(corresponding to the speed of points on the belt) of wheels A and B must be the same (so 
aR, = srg). 


(a) If L4 = Lz (call it L) then the ratio of rotational inertias is 


DEAT 7 OTR ee 
R83 


I, L/@, @, 


(b) If we have Ky = Kz (call it K) then the ratio of rotational inertias becomes 


2 2 2 
1, _2K Joy _() (Ra) 1g aqy. 
I, 2K/o, \@, R 2 


80. The total angular momentum (about the origin) before the collision (using Eq. 11-18 
and Eq. 3-30 for each particle and then adding the terms) is 


L; =[(0.5 m)(2.5 kg)(3.0 m/s) + (0.1 m)(4.0 kg)(4.5 m/s) ]k. 


The final angular momentum of the stuck-together particles (after the collision) measured 
relative to the origin is (using Eq. 11-33) 


Ly = L; =(5.55 kg-m’/s )k. 


81. THINK As the wheel rolls without slipping down an inclined plane, its gravitational 
potential energy is converted into translational and rotational kinetic energies. 
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EXPRESS As the wheel-axel system rolls down the inclined plane by a distance d, the 
change in potential energy is AU =—mgd sin@. By energy conservation, the total kinetic 
energy gained is 


—AU =AK =AK 


trans 


; 1 1 
+AK,, => mgd sinO=— mv" + 1a". 


Since the axel rolls without slipping, the angular speed is given by w=v/r, where r is 
the radius of the axel. The above equation then becomes 


ANALYZE (a) With m=10.0 kg, d = 2.00 m, r = 0.200 m, and J =0.600kg-m’, the 
rotational kinetic energy may be obtained as 


_mgdsin@ _(10.0kg)(9.80 m/s’ )(2.00 m) sin 30.0° 
rot 2 =~ 2 
mr sy (10.0 od me 
0.600 kg-m 


=58.8 J. 


(b) The translational kinetic energy is AK,,,,,,, =AK —AK,,, =98 J—58.8 J=39.2 J. 


LEARN One may show that mr*/I=2/3, which implies that AK,,,,./AK,.,=2/3. 
Equivalently, we may write AK,.,,./AK =2/5 and AK,,,/AK =3/5. So as the wheel 


trans rot 


rolls down, 40% of the kinetic energy is translational while the other 60% is rotational. 


82. (a) We use Table 10-2(e) and the parallel-axis theorem to obtain the rod’s rotational 
inertia about an axis through one end: 


2 
T= Doom + Mh? =< ML flee 


where L = 6.00 m and M = 10.0/9.8 = 1.02 kg. Thus, the inertia is 7 =12.2kg-m°. 


(b) Using @ = (240)(27/60) = 25.1 rad/s, Eq. 11-31 gives the magnitude of the angular 
momentum as 


lo= (12.2 kg-m? )(25. lrad/s) =308 kg-m’/s. 


Since it is rotating clockwise as viewed from above, then the right-hand rule indicates 
that its direction is down. 
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83. We note that its mass is M = 36/9.8 = 3.67 kg and its rotational inertia is 


Pint : MR’ (Table 10-2(f)). 


(a) Using Eq. 11-2, Eq. 11-5 becomes 


2 
|e en) ed ear cal eee ee 
D 2 2\5 RR} 2 10 


which yields K = 61.7 J for Voom = 4.9 m/s. 


(b) This kinetic energy turns into potential energy Mgh at some height h = d sin @ where 
the sphere comes to rest. Therefore, we find the distance traveled up the @= 30° incline 
from energy conservation: 


2 


| yy? =Mgdsind => d=—Y™_=3.43m. 
10 10g sin 8 


(c) As shown in the previous part, M cancels in the calculation for d. Since the answer is 
independent of mass, then it is also independent of the sphere’s weight. 


84. (a) The acceleration is given by Eq. 11-13: 


Pees cee 
14+ Loom / MRS 
where upward is the positive translational direction. Taking the coordinate origin at the 
initial position, Eq. 2-15 leads to 


1 2 zgt 
Voom = Voo t + ZX Qeome = Voo t 


com = 0.000095 kg . ne” 5 M = 
0.12 kg, Ro = 0.0032 m, and g = 9.8 m/s’, we use the quadratic formula and find 


Loom > 2 = 2gy com 
( ai MRG ]( ao t V Yeom. 1+Icom /MRG 


where oom = — 1.2 m and Voomo = — 1.3 m/s. Substituting J, 


f= 
& 
0.000095 = | 2 2(9.8)(-1.2) 
: [1 " ieee | 13 #4 iC-3) aim ar | 


9.8 
= —21.7 or 0.885 
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where we choose t = 0.89 s as the answer. 


(b) We note that the initial potential energy is U; = Mgh and h = 1.2 m (using the bottom 
as the reference level for computing U). The initial kinetic energy is as shown in Eq. 11-5, 
where the initial angular and linear speeds are related by Eq. 11-2. Energy conservation 
leads to 


2 
1 v 
K, =K,+U,=—mv2,,,+—1 ome | +Meh 
| 2 cal ead aes 8 
1.3 m/s 


| 2 | 
= —(0.12 kg)(1.3 m/ —(9.5x10° kg-m? )| ———— 
oC) he) ams) +h eee oe eee 


=9.4 J. 


) +(0.12 kg)(9.8 m/s’ )(1.2 m) 


(c) As it reaches the end of the string, its center of mass velocity is given by Eq. 2-11: 


gt 
Voom = Voom 0 + Boomt = Voom 0 a? 
1 a Tom | MRG 


Thus, we obtain 

(9.8 m/s” )(0.885 s) 
0.000095 kg-m? 

(0.12 kg)(0.0032 m)" 


1.41 m/s 


Viom = —1.3 m/s 


so its linear speed at that moment is approximately 1.4 m/s. 
(d) The translational kinetic energy is 


1 my2,, =4(0.12 kg)(—1.41 m/s) =0.12 J. 


com” 2 


(e) The angular velocity at that moment is given by 


o= Yeom ale iaus = 441 rad/s ~ 4.410 rad/s . 
R, 0.0032 m 


(f) And the rotational kinetic energy is 


5 laa = ; @50x 10% kg-m’ Hp: rad/sQ- 02 T. 


85. The initial angular momentum of the system is zero. The final angular momentum of 
the girl-plus-merry-go-round is (J + MR’) a, which we will take to be positive. The final 
angular momentum we associate with the thrown rock is negative: -mRv, where v is the 
speed (positive, by definition) of the rock relative to the ground. 
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(a) Angular momentum conservation leads to 


0=(1+MR)o-mRv => o=— 
I+MR 
(b) The girl’s linear speed is given by Eq. 10-18: 


mvR? 
OS 
I+ MR 


86. (a) Interpreting / as the height increase for the center of mass of the body, then (using 
Eq. 11-5) mechanical energy conservation, K,=U,, leads to 


2 2 
he ees tah = en ae Ba =mg ave 
2 2 2 2 \R 4g 


from which v cancels and we obtain J = 4mR?. 


(b) From Table 10-2(c), we see that the body could be a solid cylinder. 
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1. (a) The center of mass is given by 


z 0+0+0+(m)(2.00 m) +(m)(2.00 m) + (m)(2.00 m) a 
6m 


1.00 m. 


com 


(b) Similarly, we have 


7 0+(m)(2.00 m)+(m)(4.00 m) +(m)(4.00 m) +(m)(2.00 m) +0 
6m 


= 2.00 m. 


com 


(c) Using Eq. 12-14 and noting that the gravitational effects are different at the different 
locations in this problem, we have 


XN;8; 
_ MIM 8 FX: Sy FZ, TXAM Sy TXSMsEs + XMS 


Mg, +M,8, +M,8, + M8, + M58; + MS 


= 0.987 m. 


cog 


> 

= 
: ; > 
i=] 


m8; 


(d) Similarly, we have 
6 
dVyvme, 
je, _ VIM 81 + Y2IN, 8, + VMS + V4IMgS 4 + VSMNsS5 + VoIMSo6 
es Se ME, +M,§, + ME, + MS, + MSs + MB 
i=l 
_ 0+(2.00)(7.80m) + (4.00)(7.60m) + (4.00)(7.40m) + (2.00)(7.60m) + 0 
8.0m + 7.80m + 7.60m + 7.40m + 7.60m + 7.80m 


=1.97 m. 


2. Our notation is as follows: M = 1360 kg is the mass of the automobile; L = 3.05 m is 
the horizontal distance between the axles; €=(3.05—1.78) m=1.27 mis the horizontal 


distance from the rear axle to the center of mass; F; is the force exerted on each front 
wheel; and F’ is the force exerted on each back wheel. 


(a) Taking torques about the rear axle, we find 


p — Mgt _(1360kg)(9.80m/s*) (1.27m) 


=2.77x10°N. 
2L 2(3.05 m) 
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(b) Equilibrium of forces leads to 2F, +2F, = Mg, from which we obtain F, = 389 x 10°N. 


3. THINK Three forces act on the sphere: the tension force 7 of the rope, the force of 
the wall F v» and the force of gravity mg. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram is shown to the right. 
The tension force 7 acts along the rope, the force of the 
wall F, 'y acts horizontally away from the wall, and the force 


of gravity mg acts downward. Since the sphere is in L 
equilibrium they sum to zero. Let @be the angle between the 
rope and the vertical. Then Newton’s second law gives 
vertical component: 7 cos 06—mg=0 Fi 
horizontal component: Fy—Tsin 0=0. . 


ANALYZE (a) We solve the first equation for the tension: T= mg/ cos @. We substitute 
cos@= L/VL’ +r’ to obtain 


_mgy jb _ (0.85 kg\(9.8 m/s”),/(0.080 m) +(0.042 m)” _ 
L 0.080 m 


T 94AN. 


(b) We solve the second equation for the normal force: Fy, =Tsin@ 


Using sin@=r/VL’ +r? , we obtain 


F- Tro mgVL? +r? r _mgr (0.85 kg)(9.8 m/s” )(0.042 m) 


ss VP +r? L VP +r? L (0.080 m) 


LEARN Since the sphere is in static equilibrium, the vector sum of all external forces 
acting on it must be zero. 


=4.4N. 


4. The situation is somewhat similar to that depicted for problem 10 (see the figure that 
accompanies that problem in the text). By analyzing the forces at the “kink” where F' is 
exerted, we find (since the acceleration is zero) 27 sin @= F,, where @ is the angle (taken 
positive) between each segment of the string and its “relaxed” position (when the two 
segments are collinear). Setting T= F therefore yields 0= 30°. Since a = 180° — 20 is the 
angle between the two segments, then we find @ = 120°. 


5. The object exerts a downward force of magnitude F = 3160 N at the midpoint of the 
rope, causing a “kink” similar to that shown for problem 10 (see the figure that 
accompanies that problem in the text). By analyzing the forces at the “kink” where F is 
exerted, we find (since the acceleration is zero) 2T sin@ = F, where @ is the angle (taken 
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positive) between each segment of the string and its “relaxed” position (when the two 
segments are collinear). In this problem, we have 


6 = tan] 225™ | 115°. 
1.72 


m 


Therefore, T= F/(2sin0) = 7.92 x 10° N. 


6. Let @, =15mand/, =(5.0—1.5) m=3.5 m. We denote tension in the cable closer to 


the window as F; and that in the other cable as F2. The force of gravity on the scaffold 
itself (of magnitude m,g) is at its midpoint, ?, = 2.5m from either end. 


(a) Taking torques about the end of the plank farthest from the window washer, we find 


pa uBlr tm.gls _ (80kg)(9.8m/s’) 3.5m)+(60kg) (9.8 m/s’) (2.5m) 
£44, 5.0m 
=8.4x10°N. 


(b) Equilibrium of forces leads to 
F.+F, =m,g+m,g =(60kg+80kg) (9.8 m/s’) =1.4x10° N 
which (using our result from part (a)) yields F, =5.3x10°N. 


7. The forces on the ladder are shown in the diagram below. 


F; 
F; is the force of the window, horizontal because the window is frictionless. F> and F3 are 
components of the force of the ground on the ladder. / is the mass of the window cleaner 
and m is the mass of the ladder. 


The force of gravity on the man acts at a point 3.0 m up the ladder and the force of 
gravity on the ladder acts at the center of the ladder. Let @ be the angle between the 


ladder and the ground. We use cos@=d/L or sin@=\L’ —d’/L to find 0= 60°. Here L 


py. 


is the length of the ladder (5.0 m) and d is the distance from the wall to the foot of the 
ladder (2.5 m). 


(a) Since the ladder is in equilibrium the sum of the torques about its foot (or any other 
point) vanishes. Let (be the distance from the foot of the ladder to the position of the 
window cleaner. Then, 

Mglcos0+mg(L/2)cosO—-FLsind=0, 


and 
F- (Ml+mL/2)gcos@ _ [(75kg)(3.0m)+(10kg) (2.5m)](9.8 m/s”) cos 60° 
Lsin@ (5.0m) sin 60° 
=2.8x10°N. 


This force is outward, away from the wall. The force of the ladder on the window has the 
same magnitude but is in the opposite direction: it is approximately 280 N, inward. 


(b) The sum of the horizontal forces and the sum of the vertical forces also vanish: 


F-F,=0 
F, - Mg-—mg=0 


The first of these equations gives F, = F, =2.8x 10° Nand the second gives 
F, =(M+m)g =(75kg +10kg)(9.8m/s’) =8.3x10°N. 


The magnitude of the force of the ground on the ladder is given by the square root of the 
sum of the squares of its components: 


F= JF) +F? =J(28x10°N) +(83x10°NY =88x10N. 
(c) The angle ¢ between the force and the horizontal is given by 
tan @ = F3/F2 = (830 N)/(280 N) = 2.94, 


so = 71°. The force points to the left and upward, 71° above the horizontal. We note that 
this force is not directed along the ladder. 


8. From t=7 x F, we note that persons 1 through 4 exert torques pointing out of the 
page (relative to the fulcrum), and persons 5 through 8 exert torques pointing into the 


page. 


(a) Among persons | through 4, the largest magnitude of torque is (330 N)(3 m) = 990 
N-m, due to the weight of person 2. 
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(b) Among persons 5 through 8, the largest magnitude of torque is (330 N)(3 m) = 990 
N-m, due to the weight of person 7. 


9. THINK In order for the meter stick to remain in equilibrium, the net force acting on it 
must be zero. In addition, the net torque about any point must also be zero. 


EXPRESS Let the x axis be along the F 
meter stick, with the origin at the zero 
position on the scale. The forces acting on 
it are shown to the right. The coins are at x 
= x, = 0.120 m, and m=10.0g is their 


total mass. The knife edge is at x = x2 = x, X3 
0.455 m and exerts force F. The mass of | xX, 
the meter stick is M, and the force of | 
gravity acts at the center of the stick, x = x3 mg 

= 0.500 m. Mg 


Since the meter stick is in equilibrium, the sum of the torques about x7 must vanish: 


Mg(x3 — x2) — mg(x2 — x1) = 0. 


ANALYZE Solving the equation above for M, we find the mass of the meter stick to be 


Fy eo 0.455m—0.120m (10.02)=74.4 
bee e 0.500m—0.455m 


LEARN Since the torque about any point is zero, we could have chosen x. In this case, 
balance of torques requires that 


F(x, —x,)-Mg(x, —x,) =0 


The fact that the net force is zero implies F =(/+m)g. Substituting this into the above 
equation gives the same result as before: 


M =| 2— |. 
x, — 4X, 
10. (a) Analyzing vertical forces where string | and string 2 meet, we find 


_ w, _ 40N 
' cos@ cos 35° 


(b) Looking at the horizontal forces at that point leads to 


T, =T,sin35° = (49N)sin35° = 28N. 
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(c) We denote the components of 73 as 7, (rightward) and 7, (upward). Analyzing 
horizontal forces where string 2 and string 3 meet, we find 7, = 7, = 28 N. From the 
vertical forces there, we conclude 7, = wg = 50 N. Therefore, 


(d) The angle of string 3 (measured from vertical) is 


6=tan ns =tan’ (2) =29°. 
T, 50 


11. THINK The diving board is in equilibrium, so the net force and net torque must be 
zero. 


EXPRESS We take the force of the left pedestal to be F; at x = 0, where the x axis is 
along the diving board. We take the force of the right pedestal to be F> and denote its 
position as x = d. Upward direction is taken to be positive and W is the weight of the 
diver, located at x = L. The following two equations result from setting the sum of forces 
equal to zero (with upwards positive), and the sum of torques (about x2) equal to zero: 


Fi+F,-W=0 
Fd+W(L—d)=0 


ANALYZE (a) The second equation gives 


F= (4 )W- [222] ss0n) =—1160N 
d 1.5m 


which should be rounded off to F, =—1.2x10° N. Thus, | F; |=1.2x10° N. 
(b) Since F; is negative, this force is downward. 

(c) The first equation gives F, =W—F, =580N+1160N =1740N. 
which should be rounded off to F, =1.7x10° N. Thus, | F; |=1.7x10° N. 


(d) The result is positive, indicating that this force is upward. 


(e) The force of the diving board on the left pedestal is upward (opposite to the force of 
the pedestal on the diving board), so this pedestal is being stretched. 
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(f) The force of the diving board on the right pedestal is downward, so this pedestal is 
being compressed. 


LEARN We can relate F and F via F, = -(==")e. The expression makes it clear 


that the two forces must be of opposite signs, i.e., one acting downward and the other 
upward. 


12. The angle of each half of the rope, measured from the dashed line, is 


Bisa | POO ey ge: 
9.0 


Um 


Analyzing forces at the “kink” (where F is exerted) we find 


F _ 550N 


= = — =8.3x10°N. 
2sin@ 2sin1.9° 


13. The (vertical) forces at points A, B, and P are F4, Fz, and Fp, respectively. We note 
that Fp = W and is upward. Equilibrium of forces and torques (about point B) lead to 


Fi,+F,+W =0 


bW —aF,,=0. 
(a) From the second equation, we find 


F4 = bWla = (15/5)W = 3W = 3(900 N) =2.7x10°N. 
(b) The direction is upward since Fy > 0. 


(c) Using this result in the first equation above, we obtain 


F, =W -F,,=-4W =-4(900 N) =-3.6x10N, 
or | F, |=3.6x10°N. 


(d) Fg points downward, as indicated by the negative sign. 


14. With pivot at the left end, Eq. 12-9 leads to 
—m,¢% — Mgx+ TrL =0 


where mz, is the scaffold’s mass (50 kg) and / is the total mass of the paint cans (75 kg). 
The variable x indicates the center of mass of the paint can collection (as measured from 
the left end), and 7p is the tension in the right cable (722 N). Thus we obtain x = 0.702 m. 


DT? 


15. (a) Analyzing the horizontal forces (which add to zero) we find F;, = F3 =5.0N. 
(b) Equilibrium of vertical forces leads to F\, = F) + F) = 30N. 
(c) Computing torques about point O, we obtain 


(10 N)(3.0m) +(5.0 N)(2.0m) 


Fd=Eb+Ea => d= 
30N 


=1.3m. 


16. The forces exerted horizontally by the obstruction and vertically (upward) by the 
floor are applied at the bottom front corner C of the crate, as it verges on tipping. The 
center of the crate, which is where we locate the gravity force of magnitude mg = 500 N, 
is a horizontal distance ¢=0.375mfrom C. The applied force of magnitude F = 350 N is 


a vertical distance / from C. Taking torques about C, we obtain 


_ mgt _ (500N)(0.375m) 
F 350N 


h = 0.536m. 


17. (a) With the pivot at the hinge, Eq. 12-9 gives 
L_ 
TLcosO— mg 5 = 0. 


This leads to 9= 78°. Then the geometric relation tan@= L/D gives D = 0.64 m. 


(b) A higher (steeper) slope for the cable results in a smaller tension. Thus, making D 
greater than the value of part (a) should prevent rupture. 


18. With pivot at the left end of the lower scaffold, Eq. 12-9 leads to 
Ly 
—m2g5 —mgd+ Trl, =0 


where m, is the lower scaffold’s mass (30 kg) and L, is the lower scaffold’s length (2.00 
m). The mass of the package (m = 20 kg) is a distance d = 0.50 m from the pivot, and Tp 
is the tension in the rope connecting the right end of the lower scaffold to the larger 
scaffold above it. This equation yields Tp = 196 N. Then Eq. 12-8 determines 77, (the 
tension in the cable connecting the right end of the lower scaffold to the larger scaffold 
above it): 7, =294N. Next, we analyze the larger scaffold (of length L; = L,+ 2d and 
mass m,, given in the problem statement) placing our pivot at its left end and using Eq. 
12-9: 


—m gst —T,d—Tr(Li-d) + TL, =0. 
This yields T= 457N. 
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19. Setting up equilibrium of torques leads to a simple “level principle” ratio: 


2.6cm 
12cm 


=8.7N. 


F, = (40N)S= ON) 


20. Our system consists of the lower arm holding a 
bowling ball. As shown in the free-body diagram, the y 
forces on the lower arm consist of 7 from the biceps 
muscle, F from the bone of the upper arm, and the 
gravitational forces, mg and Mg. Since the system is in 
static equilibrium, the net force acting on the system is 
Zero: O 


0=> °F, =T-F-(m+M)g. 


lower arm ball 


In addition, the net torque about O must also vanish: Fa 


0= >", =(d\(T)+(0)F —(D)(mg)-L(Mg). 


(a) From the torque equation, we find the force on the lower arms by the biceps muscle to 
be 


_ (mD+ML)g _ [(1.8kg)(0.15 m)+(7.2 kg)(0.33 m)](9.8 m/s”) 
d 0.040 m 
= 648 N x 6.5x102 N. 


T 


(b) Substituting the above result into the force equation, we find F' to be 
F=T-(M+m)g = 648 N—-(7.2 kg +1.8 kg)(9.8 m/s’) = 560 N =5.6x10° N. 


21. (a) We note that the angle between the cable and the strut is 


a=0— p= 45° — 30° = 15°. 


The angle between the strut and any vertical force (like the weights in the problem) is G= 
90° — 45° = 45°. Denoting M = 225 kg and m = 45.0 kg, and ¢ as the length of the boom, 
we compute torques about the hinge and find 


pe MglsinB+mg(s)sinB — MgsinB+mgsin 8/2 
sina sina 


The unknown length ¢ cancels out and we obtain T= 6.63 x 10° N. 
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(b) Since the cable is at 30° from horizontal, then horizontal equilibrium of forces 
requires that the horizontal hinge force be 


F. =T cos30° = 5.74x10°N. 
(c) And vertical equilibrium of forces gives the vertical hinge force component: 
F. = Mg+mg+Tsin30° =5.96x10'N. 


22. (a) The problem asks for the person’s pull (his force exerted on the rock) but since we 
are examining forces and torques on the person, we solve for the reaction force 
F.,, (exerted leftward on the hands by the rock). At that point, there is also an upward 
force of static friction on his hands, f;, which we will take to be at its maximum value 
u,F,,. We note that equilibrium of horizontal forces requires Fy, = F,,, (the force exerted 
leftward on his feet); on his feet there is also an upward static friction force of magnitude 
/bF yp. Equilibrium of vertical forces gives 


f.tf,-mg=0> Ff, =—®- =34x10N. 
H+ Lb 


(b) Computing torques about the point where his feet come in contact with the rock, we 

find 

mg (d + w) — MEW 
F, 


N1 


mg(d+w)-fw-Fy,h=0 > h= = 0.88 m. 


(c) Both intuitively and mathematically (since both coefficients are in the denominator) 
we see from part (a) that F,, would increase in such a case. 


(d) As for part (b), it helps to plug part (a) into part (b) and simplify: 

h=@ eb, +du, 
from which it becomes apparent that / should decrease if the coefficients decrease. 
23. The beam is in equilibrium: the sum of the forces and the sum of the torques acting 
on it each vanish. As shown in the figure, the beam makes an angle of 60° with the 
vertical and the wire makes an angle of 30° with the vertical. 
(a) We calculate the torques around the hinge. Their sum is 


TL sin 30° — W(L/2) sin 60° = 0. 


Here W is the force of gravity acting at the center of the beam, and 7 is the tension force 
of the wire. We solve for the tension: 
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_ Wsin60° _ (222N)sin60° 
2 sin30° 2 sin 30° 


=192N. 


(b) Let F;, be the horizontal component of the force exerted by the hinge and take it to be 
positive if the force is outward from the wall. Then, the vanishing of the horizontal 
component of the net force on the beam yields F), — T sin 30° = 0 or 


F, = T sin30° = (192.3N)sin 30° = 96.1N. 
(c) Let F,, be the vertical component of the force exerted by the hinge and take it to be 
positive if it is upward. Then, the vanishing of the vertical component of the net force on 


the beam yields F,, + T cos 30°—- W=0 or 


F. =W —T cos30° = 222 N—(192.3N)cos30° =55.5N. 


24. As shown in the free-body diagram, the forces on the climber consist of T from the 
rope, normal force F, on her feet, upward static frictional force ae and downward 


gravitational force mg. 


Since the climber is in static equilibrium, the net force acting on her is zero. Applying 
Newton’s second law to the vertical and horizontal directions, we have 


0=) Fan =Fy -T sing 
0=> Fs, =Tcos¢+ f,-—mg. 


In addition, the net torque about O (contact point between her feet and the wall) must also 
vanish: 


0=>° 7,4 = mgL sin 6 —TL sin(180° - 0 - ¢) 
Oo 
From the torque equation, we obtain 


T =mgsin@/sin(180° —0—¢). 
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Substituting the expression into the force equations, and noting that f, =uF,,, we find 
the coefficient of static friction to be 


f, _mg-Tcosd _mg—mgsin@cos¢/sin(180°—6—¢) 
F, Tsing —s mgsinOsing/sin(180°-4—¢) 
_ 1=sin @cos ¢/sin(180° — 0 — ¢) 

sin @sin 6/sin(180°-9O—¢) ° 


By 


With 0=40° and ¢=30°, the result is 


_ 1-sin@ cos @/sin(180°—@—¢) _ 1—sin 40° cos 30°/sin(180° — 40° — 30°) 
as sin sin ¢/sin(180°—6 —@) sin 40° sin 30°/sin(180° — 40° — 30°) 
= 11,10: 


25. THINK At the moment when the wheel leaves the lower floor, the floor no longer 
exerts a force on it. 


EXPRESS As the wheel is raised over the obstacle, the only forces acting are the force F 
applied horizontally at the axle, the force of gravity mg acting vertically at the center of 
the wheel, and the force of the step corner, shown as the two components fj, and /.. 


mg 


th 


If the minimum force is applied the wheel does not accelerate, so both the total force and 
the total torque acting on it are zero. 


We calculate the torque around the step comer. The second diagram (above right) 
indicates that the distance from the line of / to the corner is r — h, where r is the radius of 
the wheel and h is the height of the step. The distance from the line of mg to the corner is 


jr + 1D-.- V2rh—h* . Thus, 
FD-AQmgV2rh =0. 


ANALYZE The solution for F is 
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J2rh—h —_2(6.00x102m)(3.00x 102m) — (3.0010 my 
pp NEO OE YR ROBOTS) 


r—-h (6.00x10°m)-—(3.00x10°m) 
=13.6N. 


LEARN The applied force here is about 1.73 times the weight of the wheel. If the height 
is increased, the force that must be applied also goes up. Below we plot F/mg as a 
function of the ratio h/r. The required force increases rapidly as h/r—1. 


F img 


26. As shown in the free-body diagram, the forces on the climber consist of the normal 
forces F,, on his hands from the ground and F,, on his feet from the wall, static 


frictional force f,, and downward gravitational force mg. Since the climber is in static 


equilibrium, the net force acting on him is zero. 
Applying Newton’s second law to the vertical and 


F; 

horizontal directions, we have = “7 

0=)> Fas =F L 

0=)> Fa, =Fy —mg. d 

m 
In addition, the net torque about O (contact point & (a) Fm 
between his feet and the wall) must also vanish: O 
Js 


O= D ha tied con =F hsm: <— es —>| 


The torque equation gives 


F,,, =mgd cos @/Lsin@ = mgd cot @/L. 


On the other hand, from the force equation we have F,,=/, and Fy, =mg. These 


Ss 


expressions can be combined to yield 


d 
f,=Fyo =F Cone 
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On the other hand, the frictional force can also be written as f, = .F,,, where yu, is the 


coefficient of static friction between his feet and the ground. From the above equation 
and the values given in the problem statement, we find yu, to be 


ee ee a d 0.914 m 0.940 m _ 9 916. 


L JP-@ Ll J210m?-0914 m? 210m 


27. (a) All forces are vertical and all distances are measured along an axis inclined at 0= 
30°. Thus, any trigonometric factor cancels out and the application of torques about the 
contact point (referred to in the problem) leads to 


_ (15kg)(9.8m/s" )(35em) —(2.0kg) (9.8m/s" )(15cm) 


tricep =1.9x10°N. 
2.5cm 


(b) The direction is upward since F.,.. >0. 


tricep 
(c) Equilibrium of forces (with upward positive) leads to 


FE 


tricep 


+E 


humer 


+(15kg)(9.8m/s’)—(2.0kg)(9.8m/s’)=0 


and thus to / 


‘nme = —2-1X10°N, or Pee |=2.1x10°N. 


lumer 


(d) The negative sign implies that F, 


lumer 


points downward. 


28. (a) Computing torques about point A, we find 


T,.. 1 Sin@ = Wx.,,,,. + W, er 


We solve for the maximum distance: 


(Zon SinO—W,/2) , _{ (S00 N)sin30.0°- (200 N)/2 
Ww 300 N 


|(e0 m)=1.50m. 
(b) Equilibrium of horizontal forces gives F. = T, cos@ = 433N. 
(c) And equilibrium of vertical forces gives fF, =W+W, —T,,,sin@ = 250N. 


29. The problem states that each hinge supports half the door’s weight, so each vertical 
hinge force component is F, = mg/2 = 1.3 x 10” N. Computing torques about the top 
hinge, we find the horizontal hinge force component (at the bottom hinge) is 
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Re (27kg)(9.8 m/s’) (0.91 m/2) 


, =80N 
2.1m—2(0.30m) 


Equilibrium of horizontal forces demands that the horizontal component of the top hinge 
force has the same magnitude (though opposite direction). 


(a) In unit-vector notation, the force on the door at the top hinge is 

F.,, = (-80 N)i+ (1.3x10°N)j. 
(b) Similarly, the force on the door at the bottom hinge is 

F wom = (+80 N)i+(1.3x107N)j. 
30. (a) The sign is attached in two places: at x; = 1.00 m (measured rightward from the 
hinge) and at x. = 3.00 m. We assume the downward force due to the sign’s weight is 
equal at these two attachment points, each being half the sign’s weight of mg. The angle 
where the cable comes into contact (also at x2) is 
@= tan '(d,/dy) = tan '(4.00 m/3.00 m) 


and the force exerted there is the tension 7. Computing torques about the hinge, we find 


_ Ling, +4mgx, _ $(50.0 kg) (9.8 m/s”) (1.00 m)++ (50.0 kg) (9.8m/s*) (3.00 m) 
— x,sin8 (3.00 m)(0.800) 
= 408 N. 


T 


(b) Equilibrium of horizontal forces requires that the horizontal hinge force be 
F..=T cos 0=245N. 
(c) The direction of the horizontal force is rightward. 
(d) Equilibrium of vertical forces requires that the vertical hinge force be 
Fy, =mg-—T sin 0= 163 N. 
(e) The direction of the vertical force is upward. 
31. The bar is in equilibrium, so the forces and the torques acting on it each sum to zero. 


Let 7; be the tension force of the left-hand cord, 7; be the tension force of the right-hand 
cord, and m be the mass of the bar. The equations for equilibrium are: 
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vertical force components: 7,cos0+T. cos¢—mg =0 
horizontal force components: —T, sin@+T, sing =0 


torques: mgx —T. Locos ¢ = 0. 


The origin was chosen to be at the left end of the bar for purposes of calculating the 
torque. The unknown quantities are 7), T,, and x. We want to eliminate 7; and T7,, then 
solve for x. The second equation yields 7; = T, sin ¢/sin 6 and when this is substituted 
into the first and solved for T, the result is 


mg sin @ 


" singcos6+cos ¢sind 


This expression is substituted into the third equation and the result is solved for x: 


sinOcos¢ sinOcos¢ 
x=L— — = [| — : 
singcos@+ cosgsind sin oC 


The last form was obtained using the trigonometric identity 


sin(4 + B)=sin A cos B+ cos A sin B. 
For the special case of this problem 6+ ¢= 90° and sin(@+ @¢) = 1. Thus, 


x = LsinOcos¢ = (6.10 m) sin36.9°cos 53.1°= 2.20 m. 
32. (a) With F = ma =—,mg the magnitude of the deceleration is 


la| = sng = (0.40)(9.8 m/s”) = 3.92 m/s”. 


(b) As hinted in the problem statement, we can use Eq. 12-9, evaluating the torques about 
the car’s center of mass, and bearing in mind that the friction forces are acting 
horizontally at the bottom of the wheels; the total friction force there is f, = 44m = 3.92m 
(with SI units understood, and m is the car’s mass), a vertical distance of 0.75 meter 
below the center of mass. Thus, torque equilibrium leads to 


(3.92m)(0.75) + Fry (2.4) — Fry (1.8) = 0. 


Equation 12-8 also holds (the acceleration is horizontal, not vertical), so we have Fy, + 
F'y¢= mg, which we can solve simultaneously with the above torque equation. The mass 
is obtained from the car’s weight: m = 11000/9.8, and we obtain Fy, = 3929 = 4000 N. 
Since each involves two wheels then we have (roughly) 2.0 x 10° N on each rear wheel. 
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(c) From the above equation, we also have Fy = 7071 ~ 7000 N, or 3.5 x 10° N on each 
front wheel, as the values of the individual normal forces. 


(d) For friction on each rear wheel, Eq. 6-2 directly yields 
f., =u, (F,,./2) = (0.40)(3929 N/2)=7.9x10° N . 
(e) Similarly, for friction on the front rear wheel, Eq. 6-2 gives 
fe = Ly (Fy /2) = (0.40)(7071 N/2)=1.4x10°N . 
33. (a) With the pivot at the hinge, Eq. 12-9 yields 
TLcosO—-F y=0. 


This leads to T = (F,/cos@)(/L) so that we can interpret F,,/cos0@ as the slope on the 
tension graph (which we estimate to be 600 in SI units). Regarding the F;, graph, we use 
Eq. 12-7 to get 

F,,= Tcos@ — F, = (-F.)(W/L) — Fa 


after substituting our previous expression. The result implies that the slope on the Fy, 
graph (which we estimate to be —300) is equal to —F,, or F, = 300 N and (plugging back 
in) O= 60.0°. 


(b) As mentioned in the previous part, F, = 300 N. 
34. (a) Computing torques about the hinge, we find the tension in the wire: 


Wx 


TLsin@— Wx =0=> T = ——_. 
Lsin@ 


(b) The horizontal component of the tension is T cos @, so equilibrium of horizontal 
forces requires that the horizontal component of the hinge force is 


° in Ltan@ 


(c) The vertical component of the tension is T sin @ so equilibrium of vertical forces 
requires that the vertical component of the hinge force is 


00 Fa eoo-0 fh 
in v6 
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35. THINK We examine the box when it is about to tip. Since it will rotate about the 
lower right edge, this is where the normal force of the floor is exerted. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram is shown below. The normal force is labeled F,,, the 
force of friction is denoted by f, the applied force by F, and the force of gravity by W. 
Note that the force of gravity is applied at the center of the box. When the minimum force 
is applied the box does not accelerate, so the sum of the horizontal force components 
vanishes: F — f= 0, the sum of the vertical force components vanishes: F\, -W =0, and 


the sum of the torques vanishes: 
FL — WL/2 =0. 


Here L is the length of a side of the box and the origin was chosen to be at the lower right 
edge. 


Fry 


W 


ANALYZE (a) From the torque equation, we find F = = e70N 


= -7*  =445N. 
2 


(b) The coefficient of static friction must be large enough that the box does not slip. The 
box is on the verge of slipping if 4, =//F. According to the equations of equilibrium 


Fy =W=890N 
fa=F=445N, 
SO 


pets ee N= 630. 
‘F. 890N 


(c) The box can be rolled with a smaller applied force if the force points upward as well 
as to the right. Let @ be the angle the force makes with the horizontal. The torque 
equation then becomes 
FL cos 0+ FL sin 0— WL/2 =0, 
with the solution 
W 


F= ; : 
2(cos @+sin 8) 


We want cos@+ sin@ to have the largest possible value. This occurs if @= 45°, a result 
we can prove by setting the derivative of cos@+ sin@ equal to zero and solving for @. 
The minimum force needed is 
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W 890N 


= = - =315N. 
2(cos 45°+sin 45°) 2(cos45°+sin 45°) 


W 
LEARN The applied force as a function of @ is plotted below. From the figure, we 
readily see that @=0° corresponds to a maximum and 0=45° a minimum. 


36. As shown in the free-body diagram, the forces on the climber consist of the normal 
force from the wall, the vertical component F’ and the horizontal component F, of the 


force acting on her four fingertips, and the downward gravitational force mg. 


AF, 
| 4F;, 
a 
“| 
H 
Fy O 


Since the climber is in static equilibrium, the net force acting on her is zero. Applying 
Newton’s second law to the vertical and horizontal directions, we have 


0= >) Fas =4F, — Fy 
02), By =4F —mg Z 
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In addition, the net torque about O (contact point between her feet and the wall) must also 
vanish: 


0= 07,4 =(mg)a-(4F, A. 


(a) From the torque equation, we find the horizontal component of the force on her 
fingertip to be 


mga _ (70 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(0.20 m) <17 
4H 4(2.0 m) 
(b) From the y-component of the force equation, we obtain 


F,= N. 


p mg _ (10 kg)(9.8 m/s’) 


: ~1.7x10° N. 
4 4 


37. The free-body diagram below shows the forces acting on the plank. Since the roller is 
frictionless, the force it exerts is normal to the plank and makes the angle @ with the 


vertical. 
| 


Fx*9@ 


W 
Fufo tf 


<— d—> 
Its magnitude is designated F’. W is the force of gravity; this force acts at the center of the 
plank, a distance L/2 from the point where the plank touches the floor. F, is the normal 
force of the floor and fis the force of friction. The distance from the foot of the plank to 


the wall is denoted by d. This quantity is not given directly but it can be computed using 
d= h/tan@. 


The equations of equilibrium are: 


horizontal force components: Fsind— f =0 
vertical force components: Fcoos0-W+F, =0 
torques: F.d—fh-W(d-+4cos0)=0. 


The point of contact between the plank and the roller was used as the origin for writing 
the torque equation. 
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When @= 70° the plank just begins to slip and f= Fy, where ss is the coefficient of 
static friction. We want to use the equations of equilibrium to compute F’y and f for 0 = 
70°, then use u, = f/Fy to compute the coefficient of friction. 


The second equation gives F = (W — Fy)/cos@ and this is substituted into the first to 
obtain 
f=(W- Fn) sin@cos @= (W — Fy) tané. 


This is substituted into the third equation and the result is solved for Fy: 


: d—(L/2)cosO +htand | _ h(1+ tan* 0)—(L/2)sin@ y, 
. d+htan@ h(i+ tan’ 0) 


> 


where we have used d = h/tan@ and multiplied both numerator and denominator by tan @. 
We use the trigonometric identity 1+ tan?@ = 1/cos’@ and multiply both numerator and 
denominator by cos’@ to obtain 


L : 
Fy = w(1 -F.cos'dsind | 
2h 
Now we use this expression for Fy in f= (W — Fy) tan @to find the friction: 
mL ee) 
2h 


Substituting these expressions for fand Fy into 44 = f/F'y leads to 


_ Lsin*@cos@ 
Es 2h—Lsin@cos’0 


Evaluating this expression for = 70°, L = 6.10 m and h = 3.05 m gives 


(6.1m)sin’70°cos70° 


= 0.34. 
2(3.05m) —(6.1m)sin70°cos’ 70° 


H, = 


38. The phrase “loosely bolted” means that there is no torque exerted by the bolt at that 
point (where A connects with B). The force exerted on A at the hinge has x and y 
components F’, and F,. The force exerted on A at the bolt has components G, and G,, and 
those exerted on B are simply —G, and — G, by Newton’s third law. The force exerted on 
B at its hinge has components H, and H,. If a horizontal force is positive, it points 
rightward, and if a vertical force is positive it points upward. 


(a) We consider the combined AUB system, which has a total weight of Mg where M = 
122 kg and the line of action of that downward force of gravity is x = 1.20 m from the 
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wall. The vertical distance between the hinges is y = 1.80 m. We compute torques about 

the bottom hinge and find 

Mex 
y 

If we examine the forces on A alone and compute torques about the bolt, we instead find 


F =-—® =-797N. 


ee LE Ya 
l 

where m4 = 54.0 kg and ¢ = 2.40 m (the length of beam A). Thus, in unit-vector notation, 

we have 


F =Fi+Fj=(-797 N)i+ (265 N)j. 
(b) Equilibrium of horizontal and vertical forces on beam A readily yields 
G,=—F,=7T9TN, G,=mag—F, = 265 N. 


In unit-vector notation, we have 
G=Gi+G,j=(+797 N)i+(265 Nj. 


(c) Considering again the combined AUB system, equilibrium of horizontal and vertical 
forces readily yields H, =— F, = 797 N and H, = Mg — F, = 931 N. In unit-vector notation, 
we have 


H =H i+ H,j=(+797 N)i+(931 Nj. 


(d) As mentioned above, Newton’s third law (and the results from part (b)) immediately 
provide — G, = — 797 N and — G, = — 265 N for the force components acting on B at the 
bolt. In unit-vector notation, we have 


-G=-G.i-G,j=(—797 N)i-(265 N)j. 


39. The diagrams show the forces on the two sides of the ladder, separated. F'4 and F¢ are 
the forces of the floor on the two feet, T is the tension force of the tie rod, W is the force 
of the man (equal to his weight), F, is the horizontal component of the force exerted by 
one side of the ladder on the other, and F;, is the vertical component of that force. Note 
that the forces exerted by the floor are normal to the floor since the floor is frictionless. 
Also note that the force of the left side on the right and the force of the right side on the 
left are equal in magnitude and opposite in direction. Since the ladder is in equilibrium, 
the vertical components of the forces on the left side of the ladder must sum to zero: 


Fy+F4- W=0. 


The horizontal components must sum to zero: T— F;, = 0. 
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The torques must also sum to zero. We take the origin to be at the hinge and let L be the 
length of a ladder side. Then 


F4L cos 0— WL —d) cos @— T(L/2) sin 0= 0. 


Here we recognize that the man is a distance d from the bottom of the ladder (or L — d 
from the top), and the tie rod is at the midpoint of the side. 


The analogous equations for the right side are F', — F,, = 0, F, — T= 0, and Fel cos 0- 
T(L/2) sin 9@= 0. There are 5 different equations: 


Fi+F,—-W =0, 

T-F,=0 
F,Lcos08-W(L—d)cos@—T(L/2)sin@ =0 
F,-F,=0 


F,Lcos@—T(L/2)sin@ =0. 
The unknown quantities are Fy, Fz, F,, F,, and T. 


(a) First we solve for 7 by systematically eliminating the other unknowns. The first 
equation gives F', = W — F,, and the fourth gives F\, = Fz. We use these to substitute into 
the remaining three equations to obtain 
T-F,=0 
WLcos0@- F,,Lcos@-W(L—d)cos@—-T(L/2)sin@ =0 
F,,Lcos@—T(L/2)sin@ =0. 


The last of these gives Fg = Tsin@/2cos@ = (7/2) tan@. We substitute this expression into 
the second equation and solve for T. The result is 


T= Wa : 
Ltan@ 


To find tan@, we consider the right triangle formed by the upper half of one side of the 
ladder, half the tie rod, and the vertical line from the hinge to the tie rod. The lower side 
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of the triangle has a length of 0.381 m, the hypotenuse has a length of 1.22 m, and the 
vertical side has a length of a1 0% mQ- simQ- 116m. This means 


tan O= (1.16m)/(0.381m) = 3.04. 
Thus, 
Te (854.N)(1.80 m) 


(2.44 m)(3.04) 


=207N. 


(b) We now solve for F'4. We substitute F. = F,, =(T/2)tan@ =Wd/2L into the equation 
F,,+ F4-— W=0 and solve for Fy. The solution is 


F,=W-F, -w(1-2 =(854)| 12 | 3099 
2L 2(2.44 m) 
(Simiiaty ew esa yin 
EL 2(2.44 m) 


AO. (a) Equation 12-9 leads to 
TL sin @— mpgx — mg(5) =0. 


This can be written in the form of a straight line (in the graph) with 
T = (“slope’’) 7 + “y-intercept” 


where “slope” = m,g/sin@ and “‘y-intercept” = m,g/2sin@. The graph suggests that the 
slope (in SI units) is 200 and the y-intercept is 500. These facts, combined with the given 
Mp + mp= 61.2 kg datum, lead to the conclusion: 


sind = 61.222/1200 > 6= 30.0°. 
(b) It also follows that m, = 51.0 kg. 
(c) Similarly, m,= 10.2 kg. 


41. The force diagram shown depicts the situation just before the crate tips, when the 
normal force acts at the front edge. However, it may also be used to calculate the angle 
for which the crate begins to slide. W is the force of gravity on the crate, F,, is the normal 
force of the plane on the crate, and fis the force of friction. We take the x-axis to be down 
the plane and the y-axis to be in the direction of the normal force. We assume the 
acceleration is zero but the crate is on the verge of sliding. 
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(a) The x and y components of Newton’s second law are 
Wsin@—f =0 and F,-Wcos@=0 
respectively. The y equation gives Fy = W cos @. Since the crate is about to slide 
f= UsE'v = UsW cos 6, 
where yu; is the coefficient of static friction. We substitute into the x equation and find 


WsnO-uWcos0=0 => tand=n, 


This leads to 9= tan’ 4, = tan ' (0.60) = 31.0°. 


In developing an expression for the total torque about the center of mass when the crate is 
about to tip, we find that the normal force and the force of friction act at the front edge. 
The torque associated with the force of friction tends to turn the crate clockwise and has 
magnitude fh, where h is the perpendicular distance from the bottom of the crate to the 
center of gravity. The torque associated with the normal force tends to turn the crate 
counterclockwise and has magnitude F,,//2, where / is the length of an edge. Since the 


total torque vanishes, fh =F,,0/2. When the crate is about to tip, the acceleration of the 
center of gravity vanishes, so f=Wsin@ and F,=Wcos@ . Substituting these 
expressions into the torque equation, we obtain 

-] 1.2m 


@=tan’ a tan = 33.7°. 
2h 2(0.90m) 


As @is increased from zero the crate slides before it tips. 
(b) It starts to slide when = 31°. 
(c) The crate begins to slide when 


O=tan | py = tan | (0.70) =35.0° 
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and begins to tip when @= 33.7°. Thus, it tips first as the angle is increased. 


(d) Tipping begins at 9= 33.7° = 34°. 


and the origin O (see the figure) that makes the ladder on the 
verge of sliding. The forces on the firefighter + ladder system 
consist of the horizontal force F,, from the wall, the vertical 


component F’,, and the horizontal component F’. of the force ty 
F , on the ladder from the pavement, and the downward F 


42. Let x be the horizontal distance between the firefighter Fr. a 


gravitational forces Mg and mg, where M and m are the 


} O 
masses of the firefighter and the ladder, respectively. Fox 
\<>| 
Since the system is in static equilibrium, the net force acting <e— x a 


on the system is zero. Applying Newton’s second law to the | —_— | 
vertical and horizontal directions, we have 


net,x 


0=> Fin, =F, -(M +m)g. 


0=> Fa. =F, - Fy 


Since the ladder is on the verge of sliding, F’,. = 4,F,,,. Therefore, we have 


i ee = LF, = L,(M +m)g * 


In addition, the net torque about O (contact point between the ladder and the wall) must 
also vanish: 


0=> Tre =-h(F,.)+ x(Mag) +5 (mg) =0. 


Solving for x, we obtain 


se hF.,—(a/3)mg _ hu,(M+m)g—(a/3)mg _ hu,(M+m)-—(a/3)m 
Meg Mg M 


Substituting the values given in the problem statement (with a= JL’ —h? =7.58 m), the 
fraction of ladder climbed is 


x hu,(M+m)—(a/3)m _ (9.3 m)(0.53)(72 kg + 45 kg) — (7.58 m/3)(45 kg) 
Ma (72 kg)(7.58 m) 
= 0.848 = 85%. 
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43. THINK The weight of the object hung on the end provides the source of shear stress. 


EXPRESS The shear stress is given by F/A, where F' is the magnitude of the force 
applied parallel to one face of the aluminum rod and A is the cross-sectional area of the 
rod. In this case F = mg, where m is the mass of the object. The cross-sectional area is 


A=azr’ where r is the radius of the rod. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the shear stress to be 


F _ mg _ (1200kg)(9.8m/s’) 


= —— = 6.5x10°N/m’. 
A ar 7(0.024 m) 


(b) The shear modulus G is given by 
Gz F/A 
AL 


where L is the protrusion of the rod and Ax is its vertical deflection at its end. Thus, 


_(F/A)L _ (6.5x10° N/m’) (0.053 m) 


=1.1x10° m. 
G 3.0x10° Nin’ 


Ax 


LEARN As expected, the extent of vertical deflection Ax is proportional to F,, the weight 
of the object hung from the end. On the other hand, it is inversely proportional to the 
shear modulus G. 


44. (a) The Young’s modulus is given by 


stress 150x10°N/m? 
= —— =slope of the stress-strain curve = ————__—— 
strain 0.002 


E = 7.5x10'°N/m’. 


(b) Since the linear range of the curve extends to about 2.9x10° N/m’, this is 
approximately the yield strength for the material. 


45. (a) Since the brick is now horizontal and the cylinders were initially the same length 
¢, then both have been compressed an equal amount A/. Thus, 


= and Be 
l 


which leads to 
F, Z A,E, a (2A,)(2E;) : 
i A,E, A,E, 


4. 


When we combine this ratio with the equation F'4 + Fg = W, we find F'4/W = 4/5 = 0.80. 


ao 7 


(b) This also leads to the result F'3/W = 1/5 = 0.20. 
(c) Computing torques about the center of mass, we find F'4d4 = F'3dz, which leads to 


d, 


Bre 2005 
d, 4 


2 [om 


46. Since the force is (stress x area) and the displacement is (strain <x length), we can 
write the work integral (eq. 7-32) as 


W= | Fdx = | (stress) A (differential strain)Z = AL [ (stress) (differential strain) 


which means the work is (thread cross-sectional area) x (thread length) x (graph area 
under curve). The area under the curve is 


graph area = a +5(a +b\(s, 5) +S O+OKs; —5,)= sles: + b(s; —s,)+c(s; —s,)] 


= 5 [(0.12%10" N/m7)(1.4) + (0.30x10° N/m7)(1.0) + (0.80 10° N/m?)(0.60) | 


= 4.74x10° N/m’. 


(a) The kinetic energy that would put the thread on the verge of breaking is simply equal 
to W: 
K =W = AL(graph area) = (8.0x10~” m’)(8.0x10° m)(4.74x10® N/m’) 


=3.03x10° J. 
(b) The kinetic energy of the fruit fly of mass 6.00 mg and speed 1.70 m/s is 


1 1 P 
K, =smv; =5 (6.0010 ° kg)(1.70 m/s)” =8.67x10° J. 


(c) Since K, <W, the fruit fly will not be able to break the thread. 


(d) The kinetic energy of a bumble bee of mass 0.388 g and speed 0.420 m/s is 


K,= svi = 53.9910" kg)0.420 m/s)” =3.42x10° J. 


(e) On the other hand, since K, >W, the bumble bee will be able to break the thread. 


47. The flat roof (as seen from the air) has area A = 150 m x 5.8 m= 870 m”. The volume 
of material directly above the tunnel (which is at depth d= 60 m) is therefore 
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V =A x d=(870 m’) x (60 m) = 52200 m’. 


Since the density is p = 2.8 g/cm? = 2800 kg/m’, we find the mass of material supported 
by the steel columns to be m = pV = 1.46 x 10° kg. 


(a) The weight of the material supported by the columns is mg = 1.4 x 10’ N. 


(b) The number of columns needed is 


1.43 x10°N 


n=- : : =< =75. 
+(400 x 10°N / m*)(960 x 10*m’) 


48. Since the force is (stress x area) and the displacement is (strain x length), we can 
write the work integral (Eq. 7-32) as 


W= | Fdx = | (stress) A (differential strain)L = AL [ (stress) (differential strain) 


which means the work is (wire area) x (wire length) x (graph area under curve). Since 
the area of a triangle (see the graph in the problem statement) is + (base)(height) then we 


determine the work done to be 
W = (2.00 x 10°° m*)(0.800 m)(5)(1.0 x 10°°)(7.0 x 10’ N/m’) = 0.0560 J. 


49. (a) Let Fy and F's be the forces exerted by the wires on the log and let m be the mass 
of the log. Since the log is in equilibrium, F'4 + Fg — mg = 0. Information given about the 
stretching of the wires allows us to find a relationship between F', and Fs. If wire A 
originally had a length Ly, and stretches by AL, then AL, = F',L,/ AE , where A is the 
cross-sectional area of the wire and EF is Young’s modulus for steel (200 x 10° N/m’). 
Similarly, AL, = F,L,/AE.If ¢ is the amount by which B was originally longer than A 


then, since they have the same length after the log is attached, AL, = AL, + 0. This means 


PL, = FL, 
AE AE 


+2. 
We solve for Fz: 
eee Tee 
es : 
aa 2 
We substitute into Fy, + F's — mg = 0 and obtain 


mgL, + AE¢ 
| ce ee 
L,+L, 
The cross-sectional area of a wire is 
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A=’ =x@0~x 10° mk 452 «10m. 
Both L, and Lg may be taken to be 2.50 m without loss of significance. Thus 


ae (103kg) (9.8m/s’)(2.50m) + (4.52 10° m’)(200x10° N/m’) (2.0x 10° m) 
: 2.50m+2.50m 
=866N. 


(b) From the condition F', + Fg — mg = 0, we obtain 
F, =mg — F, = (103kg)(9.8 m/s’) -866 N =143N. 


(c) The net torque must also vanish. We place the origin on the surface of the log at a 
point directly above the center of mass. The force of gravity does not exert a torque about 
this point. Then, the torque equation becomes F'yd4 — F'gdg = 0, which leads to 


d, FF,  143N _ 


d, F, 866N~ 


0.165. 


50. On the verge of breaking, the length of the thread is 


L=L,+AL=L,(1+AL/L,)=L,1 +2) =3Ly, 


where L,=0.020 mis the original length, and strain=AL/L,=2, as given in the 
problem. The free-body diagram of the system is shown below. 


The condition for equilibrium is mg =27Tsin@, where m is the mass of the insect and 
T = A(stress). Since the volume of the thread remains constant as it is being stretched, 
we have V= 4,L, = AL, or A= A,(L,/L) = A, /3. The vertical distance Ay is 


2 2 


Thus, the mass of the insect is 
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_ 2Tsin@ 2(A,/3)(stress)sin@ 2A,(stress) Ay _ 4/24, (stress) 


g g 3g oy eee 9g 
-12 2 8 2 
7 4,/2(8.00« 107 m (8.2010 Nog oan is 
9(9.8 m/s”) 


or 0.421 g. 


51. Let the forces that compress stoppers A and B be Fy and Fz, respectively. Then 
equilibrium of torques about the axle requires 


FR =ryF 44+ rpFp. 


If the stoppers are compressed by amounts |Ay,4| and |Aya|, respectively, when the rod 
rotates a (presumably small) angle @(in radians), then |Ay,|=r,9 and |Ay,|=7,0. 


Furthermore, if their “spring constants” & are identical, then & = |F/Ay| leads to the 
condition F'4/r4 = Fs/rg, which provides us with enough information to solve. 


(a) Simultaneous solution of the two conditions leads to 


se Rr, a9 (5.0 emt cm) ; (220 N) =118 N#1.2x10° N. 
r, +l, (7.0 cm)* +(4.0 cm) 
(b) It also yields 
ps pec CP oner=O76 N)=68N. 


Ptr (7.0 cm)+(4.0 cm) 


52. (a) If L (= 1500 cm) is the unstretched length of the rope and AL=2.8cmis the 
amount it stretches, then the strain is 


AL/L= DscmQBooemG 19x10. 


(b) The stress is given by F/A where F is the stretching force applied to one end of the 
rope and A is the cross-sectional area of the rope. Here F is the force of gravity on the 
rock climber. If m is the mass of the rock climber then F = mg. If r is the radius of the 


rope then A = zr. Thus the stress is 


2. 
Hes OES Bas)” aay Nie 
A ar 2(4.8x10~ m) 


(c) Young’s modulus is the stress divided by the strain: 


E=(1.3 x 10’ N/m’) / (1.9 x 10°) =6.9 x 10’ N/m”. 
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53. THINK The slab can remain in static equilibrium if the combined force of the 
friction and the bolts is greater than the component of the weight of the slab along the 
incline. 


EXPRESS We denote the mass of the slab as m, its density as o, and volume as 
V=LTW. The angle of inclination is 9 =26°. The component of the weight of the slab 
along the incline is F, = mgsin@ = pVgsin@, and the static force of friction is 
f= My = umg cos@ = yw, pVg cos@. 
ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find F, to be 
F. = pVgsin@ =(3.2x10° kg/m’ )(43 m)(2.5m)(12 m)(9.8 m/s’ ) sin 26° = 1.8x107 N. 
(b) Similarly, the static force of friction is 


f, = pV g cos @ = (0.39)(3.2x10° kg/m’ )(43 m)(2.5 m)(12 m)(9.8 m/s”) cos 26° 
~1.4x10'N. 


(c) The minimum force needed from the bolts to stabilize the slab is 
F, =F, — f, =1.77x10’N-1.42x10’ N=3.5x10°N. 


If the minimum number of bolts needed is n, then F,/nA<S,, where 


S, = 3.6x10° N/m’ is the shear stress. Solving for n, we find 


3.5x10°N 


> =15.2 
"= .6x10° Nim?)(6.4x10~ m2) 


Therefore, 16 bolts are needed. 


LEARN In general, the number of bolts needed to maintain static equilibrium of the slab 
is 
Firs, 
SA 
Thus, no bolt would be necessary if f, > F;. 


54. The notation and coordinates are as shown in Fig. 12-7 in the textbook. Here, the 
ladder's center of mass is halfway up the ladder (unlike in the textbook figure). Also, we 
label the x and y forces at the ground f; and Fy, respectively. Now, balancing forces, we 
have 
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be Jd ee eee Oe 
x F,=0 =>: Fy Sime. 


Since f; = fs, max, We divide the equations to obtain 


Now, from 2 t, = 0 (with axis at the ground) we have mg(a/2) — F,,h = 0. But from the 
Pythagorean theorem, = /L’ —a*, where L is the length of the ladder. Therefore, 


In this way, we find 


55. THINK Block A can be in equilibrium if friction is present between the block and 
the surface in contact. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagrams for blocks A, B and the knot (denoted as C) are 
shown below. 


T 2 Tis 
lg 
i; | 
B é 
My4g Mpg Ts 


The tensions in the three strings are denoted as 7,, 7, and 7. Analyzing forces at C, the 
conditions for static equilibrium are 


T.cos0=T,, T.sin@=T, 


which can be combined to give tan@=T,,/T7,. On the other hand, equilibrium condition 


for block B implies 7, =m,g . Similarly, for block A, the conditions are 
Fy =M,8, f=T, 
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For the static force to be at its maximum value, we have f=y,F\ ,=,m,g . 


Combining all the equations leads to 


Ti, _ KMS _ HIM, 


tan@d=—4 
qT; M,& Ms 


ANALYZE Solving for “,, we get 


=| @ tanp =| 22*S |ten36°20,29 
Aone 10kg 


LEARN The greater the mass of block B, the greater the static coefficient 4, would be 
required for block A to be in equilibrium. 


56. (a) With pivot at the hinge (at the left end), Eq. 12-9 gives 
—mgx ~ Mg + F,h=0 


where m is the man’s mass and MM is that of the ramp; F), is the leftward push of the right 
wall onto the right edge of the ramp. This equation can be written in the form (for a 
straight line in a graph) 

Fy, = (“‘slope”)x + (“y-intercept”), 


where the “slope” is mg/h and the “y-intercept” 1s MgD/2h. Since h = 0.480 m 
and D = 4.00 m, and the graph seems to intercept the vertical axis at 20 kN, then we find 
M=500 kg. 


(b) Since the “slope” (estimated from the graph) is (5000 N)/(4 m), then the man’s mass 
must be m = 62.5 kg. 


57. With the x axis parallel to the incline (positive uphill), then 


LU F.=0 => Tcos25°-—mgsin 45° = 0. 
Therefore, 


Peis AO ORAS 
cos 25° cos 


sin 45° 


5° 


=76N. 


58. The beam has a mass M = 40.0 kg and a length L = 0.800 m. The mass of the package 
of tamale is m = 10.0 kg. 


(a) Since the system is in static equilibrium, the normal force on the beam from roller A is 
equal to half of the weight of the beam: 
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F 4 = Mg/2 = (40.0 kg)(9.80 m/s’)/2 = 196N. 


(b) The normal force on the beam from roller B is equal to half of the weight of the beam 
plus the weight of the tamale: 


Fg= Meg/2 + mg = (40.0 kg)(9.80 m/s*)/2 + (10.0 kg)(9.80 m/s*) = 294 N. 


(c) When the right-hand end of the beam is centered over roller B, the normal force on the 
beam from roller A is equal to the weight of the beam plus half of the weight of the 
tamale: 

F4= Mg + mg/2 = (40.0 kg)(9.8 m/s’) + (10.0 kg)(9.80 m/s”)/2 = 441 N. 


(d) Similarly, the normal force on the beam from roller B is equal to half of the weight of 
the tamale: 
F,= mg/2 = (10.0 kg)(9.80 m/s’)/2 = 49.0 N. 


(e) We choose the rotational axis to pass through roller B. When the beam is on the verge 
of losing contact with roller A, the net torque is zero. The balancing equation may be 
written as 
LM 
mgx=Me(L/4-x) => x=— : 
gx Mg ) 4M+m 


Substituting the values given, we obtain x = 0.160 m. 


59. THINK The bucket is in static equilibrium. The forces acting on it are the downward 
force of gravity and the upward tension force of cable A. 


EXPRES Since the bucket is in equilibrium, the tension force of cable A is equal to the 
weight of the bucket: 7, =W=mg. To solve for T, and T.., we use the coordinates axes 


defined in the diagram. Cable A makes an angle of @ = 66.0° with the negative y axis, 
cable B makes an angle of 27.0° with the positive y axis, and cable C is along the x axis. 
The y components of the forces must sum to zero since the knot is in equilibrium. This 
means 
Tz cos 27.0° — Ty cos 66.0° = 0. 
Similarly, the fact that the x components of forces must also sum to zero implies 
Tc + Tz sin 27.0° — Ty sin 66.0° = 0. 
ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the tension force of cable A to be 
T, =mg =(817kg)(9.80m/s*) =8.01x10°N. 


(b) Equilibrium condition for the y-components gives 
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T, (SSS )n (=s*) (8.01x10°N)=3.65x10°N. 
cos 27.0° cos 27.0° 


(c) Using the equilibrium condition for the x-components, we have 


T.. = T, sin 66.0° —T, sin 27.0° = (8.01x 10° N)sin 66.0° — (3.65 x 10° N)sin 27.0° 
=5.66x10°N. 


LEARN One may verify that the tensions obey law of sine: 


FE ie E, 


sin(180°—6,—8,)  sin(90°+8,)  sin(90°+4) - 


60. (a) Equation 12-8 leads to 7, sin40° + 7, sin@= mg . Also, Eq. 12-7 leads to 
T, cos40° — T, cosO= 0. 
Combining these gives the expression 


T, = fe 
° cos @tan 40°+sin 0° 

To minimize this, we can plot it or set its derivative equal to zero. In either case, we find 
that it is at its minimum at @= 50°. 


(b) At = 50°, we find 7, = 0.77mg. 

61. The cable that goes around the lowest pulley is cable 1 and has tension 7, = F. That 
pulley is supported by the cable 2 (so T) = 27; = 2F) and goes around the middle pulley. 
The middle pulley is supported by cable 3 (so 73 = 27) = 4F) and goes around the top 


pulley. The top pulley is supported by the upper cable with tension 7, so T = 273 = 8F. 
Three cables are supporting the block (which has mass m = 6.40 kg): 


T+, +7 =mg => F => =8.96N. 


Therefore, T = 8(8.96 N) =71.7N. 


62. To support a load of W = mg = (670 kg)(9.8 m/s”) = 6566 N, the steel cable must 
stretch an amount proportional to its “free” length: 
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AL = Bl where A = ar” 
Y' 


6566 N 
7(0.0125 m)? (2.0x10'' N/m’) 


and r= 0.0125 m. 


(a) If L = 12 m, then aL-( Jee m) = 8.0x10*m. 


(b) Similarly, when L = 350 m, we find AL = 0.023m. 


63. (a) The center of mass of the top brick cannot be further (to the right) with respect to 
the brick below it (brick 2) than Z/2; otherwise, its center of gravity is past any point of 
support and it will fall. So a; = L/2 in the maximum case. 


(b) With brick 1 (the top brick) in the maximum situation, then the combined center of 
mass of brick | and brick 2 is halfway between the middle of brick 2 and its right edge. 
That point (the combined com) must be supported, so in the maximum case, it is just 
above the right edge of brick 3. Thus, az = L/4. 


(c) Now the total center of mass of bricks 1, 2, and 3 is one-third of the way between the 
middle of brick 3 and its right edge, as shown by this calculation: 


7 om Gl mL (oT L 


x com 3 m 6 


where the origin is at the right edge of brick 3. This point is above the right edge of brick 
4 in the maximum case, so a3 = L/6. 


(d) A similar calculation, 


shows that a4 = L/8. 


(e) We find h=™" a, =25L/24. 


64. Since all surfaces are frictionless, the contact force F exerted by the lower sphere on 
the upper one is along that 45° line, and the forces exerted by walls and floors are 
“normal” (perpendicular to the wall and floor surfaces, respectively). Equilibrium of 
forces on the top sphere leads to the two conditions 


Ff 


wall 


=F cos45° and F'sin45°=meg. 


And (using Newton’s third law) equilibrium of forces on the bottom sphere leads to the 
two conditions 
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F’ =F cos45° and F;,., =F sin45°+mg. 


floor 


, — 


(a) Solving the above equations, we find F,,.. = 2mg. 


(b) We obtain for the left side of the container, F ‘wail = mg. 


(c) We obtain for the right side of the container, Fan = mg. 
(d) We get F=mg/sin 45°=/2mg ; 


65. (a) Choosing an axis through the hinge, perpendicular to the plane of the figure and 
taking torques that would cause counterclockwise rotation as positive, we require the net 
torque to vanish: 

FL sin 90° —Thsin 65° = 0 


where the length of the beam is Z = 3.2 m and the height at which the cable attaches is h 
= 2.0 m. Note that the weight of the beam does not enter this equation since its line of 
action is directed towards the hinge. With F = 50 N, the above equation yields 


> we 7 (50 Ne2 m) _ 88 N. 
hsin65° (2.0 m)sin 65° 


(b) To find the components of F , we balance the forces: 


LF.=0 => F,=Tcos25°-F 


px 


Dae a =0 => F,,=Tsin25°+W 


where W is the weight of the beam (60 N). Thus, we find that the hinge force components 
are F,, = 30 N pointing rightward, and F,, = 97 N pointing upward. In unit-vector 


notation, F, =(30 N)i+(97 N)j. 


66. Adopting the usual convention that torques that would produce counterclockwise 
rotation are positive, we have (with axis at the hinge) 


Yea 0) = TLsin60°-Mg{ =) =0 


where L = 5.0 m and M = 53 kg. Thus, T= 300 N. Now (with F,, for the force of the hinge) 


LF. =0=> F,, =-Tcos@=—-150N 
LF, =0=> F,, = Mg—Tsin@= 260N 
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where 0= 60°. Therefore, F, =(-1.5x10° N)i+(2.6«107 N)j. 


67. The cube has side length / and volume V = 1°. We use p= BAV /V for the pressure p. 
We note that 
AV _ AP (1+ AlP-LP 37 Al _ Al 
Za Any aay mi a 


Thus, the pressure required is 


_ 3BAl _ 3(1.4x10' N/m’) (85.5cm—85.0cm) 
i 85.5cm 


=2.4x10 N/m. 


68. (a) The angle between the beam and the floor is 


sin | (d/L) = sin | (1.5/2.5) = 37°, 


— 
so that the angle between the beam and the weight vector W of the beam is 53°. With ZL = 
2.5 m being the length of the beam, and choosing the axis of rotation to be at the base, 


L 
~t=0 > PL-w(5) sin 53° =0 
Thus, P= "4 W sin 53° = 200N. 


(b) Note that 
> > 
P +W =(200 Z 90°) + (500 Z —127°) = (360 2 -146°) 
using magnitude-angle notation (with angles measured relative to the beam, where 
"uphill" along the beam would correspond to 0°) with the unit newton understood. The 
—- 
"net force of the floor" Fy is equal and opposite to this (so that the total net force on the 


ae 
beam is zero), so that | Fy | = 360 N and is directed 34° counterclockwise from the beam. 


(c) Converting that angle to one measured from true horizontal, we have 0= 34° + 37° = 
71°. Thus, f; = Fy cos@ and Fy = Fy sin @ Since f; = fs, max, we divide the equations to 
obtain 


F 1 
VN = — = tand. 
Vere Hs 


Therefore, 44 = 0.35. 


69. THINK Since the rod is in static equilibrium, the net torque about the hinge must be 
zero. 
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EXPRESS The free-body diagram is shown below (not to scale). The tension in the rope 
is denoted as T. Since the rod is in rotational equilibrium, the net torque about the hinge, 
denoted as O, must be zero. This implies 


his Tcos@ 
— mg sin, 5 + TLcos¢=0, 
0; 
where 6=6,+6,—90°. 
6 L 
ANALYZE Solving for T gives 
_ mg sind, mg sin@, O mg 


2 cos(6,+0,—90°) 2 sin(6,+0,) 
With 6 = 60° and T = mg/2, we have sin60°=sin(60°+6,), which yields @ = 60°. 


LEARN A plot of 7 /mg as a function of 6, is shown below. The other solution, 0, = 0°, 
is rejected since it corresponds to the limit where the rope becomes infinitely long. 


T/mg 


.6 / 
9 / 


0.575 / 
0.55 


70. (a) Setting up equilibrium of torques leads to 


F, 


far end 


L =(73kg)(9.8m/s’) : mn (2700N) = 


which yields Far end = 1.5 x 10° N. 
(b) Then, equilibrium of vertical forces provides 


F =19x10°N. 


near end 


= (73)(9.8) + 2700 — F,, 


‘ar end 


71. THINK Upon applying a horizontal force, the cube may tip or slide, depending on 
the friction between the cube and the floor. 


EXPRESS When the cube is about to move, we are still able to apply the equilibrium 
conditions, but (to obtain the critical condition) we set static friction equal to its 
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maximum value and picture the normal force F 'y as a concentrated force (upward) at the 
bottom corner of the cube, directly below the point O where P is being applied. Thus, the 
line of action of BF passes through point O and exerts no torque about O (of course, a 


similar observation applied to the pull P). Since Fy = mg in this problem, we have fomax = 
emg applied a distance h away from O. And the line of action of force of gravity (of 
magnitude mg), which is best pictured as a concentrated force at the center of the cube, is 
a distance L/2 away from O. Therefore, equilibrium of torques about O produces 


L LL (8.0 cm) 
pe Spee ~0.57 
Cae [ S| Pe Oh 27.0 cm) 


for the critical condition we have been considering. We now interpret this in terms of a 
range of values for yu. 


ANALYZE (a) For it to slide but not tip, a value of wz Jess than 4 is needed, since 
then — static friction will be exceeded for a smaller value of P, before the pull is strong 
enough to cause it to tip. Thus, the required condition is 


M< fe =L/2h = 0.57. 


(b) And for it to tip but not slide, we need yw greater than 4, is needed, since now — static 
friction will not be exceeded even for the value of P which makes the cube rotate about 
its front lower corner. That is, we need to have w> 4 =L/2h = 0.57 in this case. 


LEARN Note that the value 4, depends only on the ratio L/h. The cube will tend to 
slide when yw is mall (think about the limit of a frictionless floor), and tend to tip over 
when the friction is sufficiently large. 


72. We denote the tension in the upper left string (bc) as T’ and the tension in the lower 
right string (ab) as T. The supported weight is W = Mg = (2.0 kg)(9.8 m/s’) = 19.6 N. The 


force equilibrium conditions lead to 


T' cos 60° = T cos 20° horizontal forces 
T' sin 60° =W +T sin20° vertical forces. 


(a) We solve the above simultaneous equations and find 


gee W | = 19.6N _15N. 
tan 60° cos 20° —sin 20° tan 60° cos 20° —sin 20° 


(b) Also, we obtain 
T’ =T cos 20°/ cos 60° = 29 N. 


73. THINK The force of the ground prevents the ladder from sliding. 


EXPRESS The free-body diagram for the ladder is 
shown to the right. We choose an axis through O, the 
top (where the ladder comes into contact with the wall), 
perpendicular to the plane of the figure and take torques 
that would cause counterclockwise rotation as positive. 
The length of the ladder is L=10m. Given that 
h=8.0 m, the horizontal distance to the wall is 


x=VP -1? =,[10 my -(8 my? =6.0m. 


Note that the line of action of the applied force 
F intersects the wall at a height of (8.0 m)/5=1.6m. 


<— x 


In other words, the moment arm for the applied force (in terms of where we have chosen 
the axis) is 
r, =(L—d)sin@ = (L—d)h/ L) =(8.0 m)(8.0 m/10.0 m) =6.4m. 


The moment arm for the weight is x/2=3.0m, half the horizontal distance from the wall 
to the base of the ladder. Similarly, the moment arms for the x and y components of the 
force at the ground | are h=8.0 mand x = 6.0 m, respectively. Thus, we have 


Be Shr AW) ee wa, Xx 
= F(6.4m)+W(3.0 m)+F, .(8.0 m)—F, (6.0 m) =0. 


In addition, from balancing the vertical forces we find that W = F,, (keeping in mind that 
the wall has no friction). Therefore, the above equation can be written as 


Yr, =F (6.4 m)+W(3.0 m)+F, (8.0 m)—W(6.0 m) =0. 


ANALYZE (a) With = 50 N and W = 200 N, the above equation yields F,, =35N. 


Thus, in unit vector notation we obtain 
F, =(35 N)it(200 N)j. 


(b) Similarly, with F = 150 N and W= 200 N, the above equation yields F,,=—45N. 


Therefore, in unit vector notation we obtain 
F, =(-45 N)i+(200 N)j. 


(c) Note that the phrase “start to move towards the wall” implies that the friction force is 
pointed away from the wall (in the = direction). Now, if f=—F,, and 
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Fy =F, =200 Nare related by the (maximum) static friction relation (f= fs.max = Ls Fy) 
with “4, = 0.38, then we find F,, =—76N. Returning this to the above equation, we 


obtain 
re W(x/2)+ uWh a. (200 N) (3.0 m) + (0.38)(200N) (8.0 m) 
r 6.4m 


F =1.9xl0'N. 


LEARN The force needed to move the ladder toward the wall would decrease with a 
larger r, ora smaller y,. 


74. One arm of the balance has length /, and the other has length ¢,. The two cases 
described in the problem are expressed (in terms of torque equilibrium) as 


mé,=mél, and mé,=m,f,. 
We divide equations and solve for the unknown mass: m=.,/mm, . 


75. Since GA exerts a leftward force T at the corner A, then (by equilibrium of horizontal 
forces at that point) the force Fgiag in CA must be pulling with magnitude 


This analysis applies equally well to the force in DB. And these diagonal bars are pulling 
on the bottom horizontal bar exactly as they do to the top bar, so the bottom bar CD is the 
“mirror image” of the top one (it is also under tension 7). Since the figure is symmetrical 
(except for the presence of the turnbuckle) under 90° rotations, we conclude that the side 
bars (DA and BC) also are under tension 7 (a conclusion that also follows from 
considering the vertical components of the pull exerted at the corners by the diagonal 
bars). 


(a) Bars that are in tension are BC, CD, and DA. 
(b) The magnitude of the forces causing tension is T=535N. 


(c) The magnitude of the forces causing compression on CA and DB is 

Fong = V2T = (1.41535 N= 757 N. 
76. (a) For computing torques, we choose the axis to be at support 2 and consider torques 
that encourage counterclockwise rotation to be positive. Let m = mass of gymnast and M@ 


= mass of beam. Thus, equilibrium of torques leads to 


Mg(1.96 m) — mg(0.54m) — F(3.92m) = 0. 
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Therefore, the upward force at support 1 is F; = 1163 N (quoting more figures than are 
significant — but with an eye toward using this result in the remaining calculation). In 


unit-vector notation, we have F =(1.16x10° N)j : 


(b) Balancing forces in the vertical direction, we have F, + F, - Mg—mg =0, so that the 
upward force at support 2 is F) =1.74x10° N. In unit-vector notation, we have 
F, =(1.74x10° N)j. 


77. (a) Let d= 0.00600 m. In order to achieve the same final lengths, wires 1 and 3 must 
stretch an amount d more than wire 2 stretches: 


AL, =AL,;=AL,+d. 


Combining this with Eq. 12-23 we obtain 


dAE 
FPF, =F; = fxt Ty - 


Now, Eq. 12-8 produces F, + F; + F, — mg = 0. Combining this with the previous 
relation (and using Table 12-1) leads to R= 1380 N=1.38x10°N. 


(b) Similarly, F, = 180 N. 
78. (a) Computing the torques about the hinge, we have 


TL sin 40° =W “ sin 50°, 


where the length of the beam is Z = 12 m and the tension is T = 400 N. Therefore, the 
weight is W=671N , which means that the gravitational force on the beam is 


F,=(-671 Nj. 


(b) Equilibrium of horizontal and vertical forces yields, respectively, 


Pisses = T = 400 N 
Fringe y =W = 671N 


where the hinge force components are rightward (for x) and upward (for y). In unit-vector 


notation, we have F,,,,. =(400 N)i+(671 N)j. 
79. We locate the origin of the x axis at the edge of the table and choose rightward 
positive. The criterion (in part (a)) is that the center of mass of the block above another 


must be no further than the edge of the one below; the criterion in part (b) is more subtle 
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and is discussed below. Since the edge of the table corresponds to x = 0 then the total 
center of mass of the blocks must be zero. 


(a) We treat this as three items: one on the upper left (composed of two bricks, one 
directly on top of the other) of mass 2m whose center is above the left edge of the bottom 
brick; a single brick at the upper right of mass m, which necessarily has its center over the 
right edge of the bottom brick (so a, = L/2 trivially); and, the bottom brick of mass m. 
The total center of mass is 


(2m) (a, — L)+ ma, + m(a, —L/2) = 
=(0 F 
4m | 


which leads to a) = 5L/8. Consequently, h = a2 + a; = 9L/8. 


(b) We have four bricks (each of mass m) where the center 

of mass of the top one and the center of mass of the bottom m g 
one have the same value, x.) = b2 — L/2. The middle layer 

consists of two bricks, and we note that it is possible for FE 

each of their centers of mass to be beyond the respective bottom 

edges of the bottom one! This is due to the fact that the top brick is exerting downward 
forces (each equal to half its weight) on the middle blocks — and in the extreme case, 
this may be thought of as a pair of concentrated forces exerted at the innermost edges of 
the middle bricks. Also, in the extreme case, the support force (upward) exerted on a 
middle block (by the bottom one) may be thought of as a concentrated force located at the 
edge of the bottom block (which is the point about which we compute torques, in the 
following). 


If (as indicated in our sketch, where Fs, has magnitude mg/2) we consider equilibrium of 


torques on the rightmost brick, we obtain 


1 mg 
nel ‘ike 5 (Ea) 


which leads to b; = 2Z/3. Once we conclude from symmetry that b2 = L/2, then we also 
arrive at h = by + b} = 7L/6. 


80. The assumption stated in the problem (that the density does not change) is not meant 
to be realistic; those who are familiar with Poisson’s ratio (and other topics related to the 
strengths of materials) might wish to think of this problem as treating a fictitious material 
(which happens to have the same value of E as aluminum, given in Table 12-1) whose 
density does not significantly change during stretching. Since the mass does not change 
either, then the constant-density assumption implies the volume (which is the circular 
area times its length) stays the same: 


(17° L)new = (tr L)oa ==> ~—- AL = L[(1000/999.9)° — 1] . 
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Now, Eq. 12-23 gives 
F=nr EALIL = nr°(7.0 x 10° N/m’)[(1000/999.9)? — 1]. 
Using either the new or old value for 7 gives the answer F'= 44 N. 
81. Where the crosspiece comes into contact with the beam, there is an upward force of 
2F (where F is the upward force exerted by each man). By equilibrium of vertical forces, 


W = 3F where W is the weight of the beam. If the beam is uniform, its center of gravity is 
a distance L/2 from the man in front, so that computing torques about the front end leads 


to 
nora 2 fg 
2 


which yields x = 3Z/4 for the distance from the crosspiece to the front end. It is therefore 
a distance L/4 from the rear end (the “free” end). 


82. The force F exerted on the beam is F = 7900 N, as computed in the Sample Problem. 
Let F/A = S,/6, where S, =50x10° N/m‘ is the ultimate strength (see Table 12-1). Then 


aE 2 AON 29 sto ant, 
S,  50x10° N/m 


u 


Thus the thickness is (A = J9.5x10~% m? =0.031m. 


83. (a) Because of Eq. 12-3, we can write 
T + (mpg Z-90°) +(mg Z-150°) =0. 


Solving the equation, we obtain T = (106.34 Z 63.963°). Thus, the magnitude of the 
tension in the upper cord is 106 N, 


(b) and its angle (measured counterclockwise from the +x axis) is 64.0°. 


84. (a) and (b) With +x rightward and +y upward (we assume the adult is pulling with 
> 
force P to the right), we have 


LF,=0 => W=Tcos 8 =270N 


LF,=0 => P=Tsin@=72N 
where @= 15°. 
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(c) Dividing the above equations leads to 


P 
yw = tané. 


Thus, with W= 270 N and P= 93 N, we find 0= 19°. 


85. Our system is the second finger bone. Since the system is in 
static equilibrium, the net force acting on it is zero. In addition, 
the torque about any point must be zero. We set up the torque 


equation about point O where F act: 


C= 5 73.= (2). sina +(d)F,sin6+(d)F, sing. 
Oo 


Solving for F, and substituting the values given, we obtain 


p _3(F sinO+F, sing) _ 3[(162.4 N)sin10°+(13.4 N)sin80°] 


t 


, ; =175.6N 
sin a sin 45° 


~1.8x10° N. 


86. (a) Setting up equilibrium of torques leads to a simple “level principle” ratio: 


E., = (11 kg) Siineye 2 em ~42N. 
91cm 
(b) Then, equilibrium of vertical forces provides 
Piva = (1 lkg) (9.8 m/s’) -_ yer =66N. 


87. (a) For the net force to be zero, Fi +F,+F, =0, we require 


F=-F-F = -| (8.40 N)i-(5.70 N)i| -| (16.0 N)i+(4.10 N)i| 


=(—-24.4 N)i+(1.60 N)j 
Thus, F,, =-24.4N. 
(b) Similarly, F,, =1.60N. 


(c) The angle F, makes relative to the +x-axis is 
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F. 
6=tan" [P= -ta[ Loon Jert6ase 
I. —24.4N 


88. We solve part (b) first. 


(b) The critical tilt angle corresponds to the situation where the line of action of F , 
passes through the supporting edge (point O in the figure). 


At this state, the normal force also passes through the supporting edge, so the net torque 
is zero and the Tower is in static equilibrium. However, this equilibrium is unstable and 
the Tower is on the verge of falling over. From the figure, we find the critical angle to be 


tan 0 = ue ae => @=tan' [> Jean = =) =7.18° 
h/2 h h 59.1m 


(a) From the figure, the maximum displacement is 


=hsin@= (59.1 m)sin7.18° = 7.38 m 


ee 
Thus, the additional displacement to put the Tower on the verge of toppling is 


Al =1_.. —£=7.38 m—4.01 m=3.37 m 
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1. The gravitational force between the two parts is 


Gm(M-m G 
pa om(M=m)_ 6 


E e (mM —m’) 


which we differentiate with respect to m and set equal to zero: 


er Ci 2m) => M =2m. 
dm r 


This leads to the result m/M = 1/2. 


2. The gravitational force between you and the moon at its initial position (directly 
opposite of Earth from you) is 
_ GM,m 
= 
(Rye t Rey 

where M, is the mass of the moon, R,,, is the distance between the moon and the Earth, 
and R, is the radius of the Earth. At its final position (directly above you), the 
gravitational force between you and the moon is 


GM ,m 
(Rue = R; ag 


1 


(a) The ratio of the moon’s gravitational pulls at the two different positions is 


FGM, mI(Ryp-ReY _( Ryg +R) _ (3.82x10® m+6.37x10° m 
Fi GM,mI(Ryet+Re) \ Rup -R 3.82x10° m—6.37x10° m 


M1 E 


2 
= 1.06898. 


Therefore, the increase is 0.06898, or approximately 6.9%. 


(b) The change of the gravitational pull may be approximated as 


M M M R M R 
oe G. zl G at M14 | eat 5 | 
_ 4GM,,mR, 
Re 
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On the other hand, your weight, as measured on a scale on Earth, is 


GM ,m 
Re 


E 


Ff, =mg,= 


Since the moon pulls you “up,” the percentage decrease of weight is 


= : 22 6 3 
F-F, eal 4 -(Eee He [Sorat =| = 9.27 x107 %(2.3x105)%. 


F M,, J\R 5.98x10™ kg }\ 3.82x10* m 


g E ‘ME 


3. THINK The magnitude of gravitational force between two objects depends on their 
distance of separation. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the gravitational force of one particle on the other is given 
by F= Gmym/r", where m, and m are the masses, r is their separation, and G is the 


universal gravitational constant. 


ANALYZE Solve for r using the values given, we obtain 


Gan, ee x10 N-m?/kg”)(5.2kg)(2.4kg) 
ae = =19m 
VF 23x10 "N 


LEARN The force of gravitation is inversely proportional to r’. 


4. We use subscripts s, e, and m for the Sun, Earth and Moon, respectively. Plugging in 
the numerical values (say, from Appendix C) we find 


F, Gmm_,/r2, m, ~ 5,98x10" kg 1.5010"! m 


m 


r 


em sm 


F = Seta = (2 ) = pe ts (Beet mY aac 


5. The gravitational force from Earth on you (with mass m) is 


GM ,m 
f= R =mg 


where g =GM,/R; =9.8 m/s’. If r is the distance between you and a tiny black hole of 
mass M, =1x10'' kg that has the same gravitational pull on you as the Earth, then 


F= GM ,m = 


2 
e r 


mg. 


Combining the two equations, we obtain 
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mg 


9.8 m/s” 


= — = ass D> r= as = {jer eee Kg) x 0.8 m 


6. The gravitational forces on ms from the two 5.00 g masses m, and mz, cancel each 
other. Contributions to the net force on ms come from the remaining two masses: 


7 (6.67107! N-m’/kg” )(2.50x10° kg)(3.00x10° kg—-1.00x10> kg) 
ze (V2x10"' m) 


=1.67x10"'N. 


The force is directed along the diagonal between m2 and m3, toward mp. In unit-vector 
notation, we have 


F.., = F.,(cos45°i+sin 45° }) = (1.18x104N)i + (118x104 N) j. 


net 


7. We require the magnitude of force (given by Eq. 13-1) exerted by particle C on A be 
equal to that exerted by B on A. Thus, 


Gm4gmc _ Gm4mp 
r d ; 


We substitute in mg = 3m, and mg = 3mzg, and (after canceling “m,’”) solve for r. We 
find r= 5d. Thus, particle C is placed on the x axis, to the left of particle A (so it is at a 


negative value of x), at x =—5.00d. 


8. Using F = GmM/r’, we find that the topmost mass pulls upward on the one at the 
origin with 1.9 x 10° N, and the rightmost mass pulls rightward on the one at the origin 
with 1.0 x 10° N. Thus, the (x, y) components of the net force, which can be converted to 
polar components (here we use magnitude-angle notation), are 


Fi, = (1.04x10°, 1.8510) => (2.13x10* 2 60.6°). 


(a) The magnitude of the force is 2.13 x 10 °N. 
(b) The direction of the force relative to the +x axis is 60.6°. 


9. THINK Both the Sun and the Earth exert a gravitational pull on the space probe. The 
net force can be calculated by using superposition principle. 


EXPRESS At the point where the two forces balance, we have GM,,m/r? =GM,m/r; , 
where M; is the mass of Earth, Ms is the mass of the Sun, m is the mass of the space 
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probe, 7; is the distance from the center of Earth to the probe, and 72 is the distance from 
the center of the Sun to the probe. We substitute 72 = d — r;, where d is the distance from 
the center of Earth to the center of the Sun, to find 

M,_ Ms 


h (dn) 


ANALYZE Using the values for Mz, Ms, and d given in Appendix C, we take the 
positive square root of both sides to solve for 7;. A little algebra yields 


d 1.50x10"' m 


y= = 2.60108 m. 
' 14,/My/M,  14,/0.99x10" kgy/(5.98x10™ kg) 


LEARN The fact that 7, << d indicates that the probe is much closer to the Earth than the 
Sun. 


10. Using Eq. 13-1, we find 


> 2Gm > 4Gmx” » 
Fag = ce J hee 3g I 


Since the vector sum of all three forces must be zero, we find the third force (using 


magnitude-angle notation) is 
3 


A OG 
Fap =~ (2.404 Z -56.3°). 


This tells us immediately the direction of the vector r (pointing from the origin to 
particle D), but to find its magnitude we must solve (with mp = 4ma) the following 
equation: 


2.404 A} canagtin AMD 


This yields r = 1.29d. In magnitude-angle notation, then, r =(1.29 Z -56.3°), with 
SI units understood. The “exact” answer without regard to significant figure 


considerations is 
- 6 6 
r=|2 ,—3 | : 
1313 1313 


(a) In (x, y) notation, the x coordinate is x = 0.716d. 


(b) Similarly, the y coordinate is y = —1.07d. 


11. (a) The distance between any of the spheres at the corners and the sphere at the center 
is 


r= /2c0s30° = C/ V3 
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where ¢ is the length of one side of the equilateral triangle. The net (downward) 
contribution caused by the two bottom-most spheres (each of mass m) to the total force 
on m4 has magnitude 

Gm,m 


2 
r 


Gm,m 
C 


2F, =2[ )sinzor=3 


This must equal the magnitude of the pull from MV, so 


Gm,m _ Gmm 


2 (efyBy 


which readily yields m = M. 


(b) Since m4 cancels in that last step, then the amount of mass in the center sphere is not 
relevant to the problem. The net force is still zero. 


12. (a) We are told the value of the force when particle C is removed (that is, as its 
position x goes to infinity), which is a situation in which any force caused by C vanishes 
(because Eq. 13-1 has r’ in the denominator). Thus, this situation only involves the force 
exerted by A on B: 


Fer os SM 24.97 10 N 


Vag 


Since mp = 1.0 kg and r,, =0.20 m, then this yields 


—Tipk ip — (0.20m)?(4.17x10° N) | 0.25 ke 
“Gm, (6.67x10"' m*/kg-s’)(1.0kg) 


(b) We note (from the graph) that the net force on B is zero when x = 0.40 m. Thus, at 
that point, the force exerted by C must have the same magnitude (but opposite direction) 
as the force exerted by A (which is the one discussed in part (a)). Therefore 


_Gme™ 417% 10 N= me=1.00kg. 

(0.40 m) 
13. If the lead sphere were not hollowed the magnitude of the force it exerts on m would 
be F| = GMm/d’. Part of this force is due to material that is removed. We calculate the 
force exerted on m by a sphere that just fills the cavity, at the position of the cavity, and 
subtract it from the force of the solid sphere. 


The cavity has a radius r = R/2. The material that fills it has the same density (mass to 
volume ratio) as the solid sphere, that is, MJr’= MIR®, where MM, is the mass that fills the 
cavity. The common factor 47/3 has been canceled. Thus, 
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The center of the cavity is d —r = d — R/2 from m, so the force it exerts on m is 


see G(M/8)m 
(d—R/2) 


2 


The force of the hollowed sphere on m is 


F =F -F,=GMm a 1 Bla 1 
d”  8(d—R/2) d 8(1— R/2d) 
_ (6.67x10 '' m’/s* -kg)(2.95 kg)(0.431 kg) ; 1 
(9.00x10° m)’ 8[1— (4x10? m) /(2-9x10°m)/? 


=8.31x10°N. 


14. All the forces are being evaluated at the origin (since particle A is there), and all 
forces (except the net force) are along the location vectors 7, which point to particles B 
and C. We note that the angle for the location-vector pointing to particle B is 180° — 
30.0° = 150° (measured counterclockwise from the +x axis). The component along, say, 


—- 
the x axis of one of the force vectors F' is simply Fx/r in this situation (where F is the 


KS 
magnitude of F ). Since the force itself (see Eq. 13-1) is inversely proportional to 7°’, 
then the aforementioned x component would have the form GmMx/r’; similarly for the 
other components. With m, = 0.0060 kg, mg = 0.0120 kg, and mc = 0.0080 kg, we 
therefore have 


_ Gm,m, Xz, m Gm ,M-X¢ 
3 


Pe ; = (2.77 x 10° '*N)cos(-163.8°) 


and 


= (2.77 x 10°'4N)sin(-163.8°) 


where rg = dag = 0.50 m, and (xg, vg) = (recos(150°), rgsin(150°)) (with SI units 
understood). A fairly quick way to solve for rc is to consider the vector difference 
between the net force and the force exerted by A, and then employ the Pythagorean 
theorem. This yields rc = 0.40 m. 


(a) By solving the above equations, the x coordinate of particle Cis xc=—0.20 m. 


(b) Similarly, the y coordinate of particle Cis yc=—0.35 m. 
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15. All the forces are being evaluated at the origin (since particle A is there), and all 
forces are along the location vectors 7, which point to particles B, C, and D. In three 


dimensions, the Pythagorean theorem becomes r = fe + ~ +z. The component along, 
> 
say, the x axis of one of the force-vectors F’ is simply Fx/r in this situation (where F is 


i 
the magnitude of F ). Since the force itself (see Eq. 13-1) is inversely proportional to 7 
then the aforementioned x component would have the form GmMx/r’; similarly for the 
other components. For example, the z component of the force exerted on particle A by 
particle B is 


Gmampzg  __Gma(2m4)2d)___ 4Gm 
—— oo eae Ne . 
rp (2d) +d’ + (2d) ~ 574? 


In this way, each component can be written as some multiple of Gm,’/d’. For the z 
component of the force exerted on particle A by particle C, that multiple is 9/14 /196. 
For the x components of the forces exerted on particle A by particles B and C, those 
multiples are 4/27 and 3/14 /196, respectively. And for the y components of the forces 


exerted on particle A by particles B and C, those multiples are 2/27 and 3/14 /98, 
respectively. To find the distance r to particle D one method is to solve (using the fact 


that the vector add to zero) 
2 G 2 2 
0.499 mt | 


Gm? 
: 27 196 27-98 27 = 196 d° 


r 


With mp = 4my, we obtain 


2 1/4 
(+ abaueees r=( 16 d=4357d. 
(a?) 0.4439 


r 


The individual values of x, y, and z (locating the particle D) can then be found by 
considering each component of the Gm4mp/r° force separately. 


(a) The x component of 7 would be 


2 2 2 
Suis er es _3vi4 ue — 0.0909 Cm, . 
r 27 «196 } d d 
3 3 
which yields x = 0.09094" = -0,0999 Ma43574)" _ 1 gag. 
mpd (4m _,)d 


(b) Similarly, y = —3.90d, 
(c) and z = 0.489d. 


In this way we are able to deduce that (x, y, z) = (1.88d, 3.90d, 0.489d). 
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16. Since the rod is an extended object, we cannot apply Equation 13-1 directly to find 
the force. Instead, we consider a small differential element of the rod, of mass dm of 
thickness dr ata distance r from m,. The gravitational force between dm and m, is 


_ Gmdm _ Gm (M/L)dr 


dF 2 2 ; d 
|I<——_>|<—__ - —_>| 
where we have substituted dm =(M /L)dr O —— 
since mass is uniformly distributed. The m, dE — j<— 
direction of dF is to the right (see figure). The | < r > | dr 


total force can be found by integrating over the 
entire length of the rod: 


Ee ee Suit 1 ar Gm,M 


d L RBS ody deed). 


Substituting the values given in the problem statement, we obtain 


GmM  _(6.67x10""' m’/kg-s*)(0.67 kg)(5.0 kg) 
= 1 = 


= =3.0x10° N. 
d(L+d) (0.23 m)(3.0 m+0.23 m) 


17. (a) The gravitational acceleration at the surface of the Moon is gmoon = 1.67 m/s” (see 
Appendix C). The ratio of weights (for a given mass) is the ratio of g-values, so 

Woon = (100 N)(1.67/9.8) = 17 N. 
(b) For the force on that object caused by Earth’s gravity to equal 17 N, then the free-fall 


acceleration at its location must be ag = 1.67 m/s”. Thus, 


>r= |—~=1.5x10’m 


a, 


a 


_ Gm, Gm, 
a 8 


so the object would need to be a distance of r/Rg = 2.4 “radii” from Earth’s center. 


18. The free-body diagram of the force acting on the plumb 
line is shown to the right. The mass of the sphere is M 


M = pV = o( Se’) = = (2.6x10" kg/m*)(2.00 x10° m)’ e 


=8.71x10" kg. 
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The force between the “spherical” mountain and the plumb line is F =GMm/r’. 
Suppose at equilibrium the line makes an angle @ with the vertical and the net force 
acting on the line is zero. Therefore, 


. : ‘My 
a ae =Tsin0—F =Tsing—- 2 
r 


0= Dae =T cos—mg 


The two equations can be combined to give tan @ = uise ete . The distance the lower 
mg gr 
end moves toward the sphere is 
GM (6.67 x10"! m*/kg-s*)(8.71x10" kg) 


x =/tan@ =1—~ = (0.50 m) sass 
o (9.8)(3x2.00x10° m) 


=8.2x10° m. 
19. THINK Earth’s gravitational acceleration varies with altitude. 


EXPRESS The acceleration due to gravity is given by ag = GM/r’, where M is the mass 
of Earth and r is the distance from Earth’s center. We substitute r = R + h, where R is the 
radius of Earth and / is the altitude, to obtain 


ee GM__GM . 
Sr (Rp +hyY 
ANALYZE Solving for /, we obtain h = (GM 1a, —R,. From Appendix C, Re = 6.37 x 
10° m and M=5.98 x 10” kg, so 


6.37x10°m = 2.6x10°m. 


‘o (6.67x10"''m’ /s’ -kg)(5.98x10kg) 
7 (4.9m/s’) 


LEARN We may rewrite a, as 


7 -oM GM/R,; sg 
Sr? (+h/R,Y (+h/R,)Y 


where g=9.83m/s’ is the — gravitational 
acceleration on the Surface of the Earth. The plot 
below depicts how a, decreases with increasing 
altitude. 


AIRE 
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20. We follow the method shown in Sample Problem 13.2 — “Difference in acceleration 
at head and feet.” Thus, 


ou; => da, =-2 me 


& Z & 3 
r r 


£ dr 


which implies that the change in weight is 


W.-W. 


bottom 


~m(da, ). 


op = 
3 9} . 
However, since Wpottom = GmMz/R* (where R is Earth’s mean radius), we have 


3 
ia 2p CTO pe. oy. OS Coin) Sp 0a 
s R R 6.37x10° m 


for the weight change (the minus sign indicating that it is a decrease in W). We are not 
including any effects due to the Earth’s rotation (as treated in Eq. 13-13). 


21. From Eq. 13-14, we see the extreme case is when “g” becomes zero, and plugging in 
Eq. 13-15 leads to 


GM Ro’ 


0= —~Ro >M= 
R 


2 


Thus, with R = 20000 m and w= 2z rad/s, we find M = 4.7 x 10% kg 5 x 10™ kg. 


22. (a) Plugging R;, = 2GM, /c’ into the indicated expression, we find 


(1.0018, | (1.001) (2GM,/c”) (2.002) GM, 


which yields ag = (3.02 x 10° kg-m/s”) /M,. 
(b) Since ©, is in the denominator of the above result, ag decreases as M,, increases. 
(c) With M;, = (1.55 x 10!) (1.99 x 10°” kg), we obtain az = 9.82 m/s”. 


(d) This part refers specifically to the very large black hole treated in the previous part. 
With that mass for M in Eq. 13-16, and r= 2.002GM/c’, we obtain 


6 
ae ou zar = zd 5dr 
(2.002GM/c’) (2.002) (GM) 
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where dr > 1.70 mas in Sample Problem 13.2 — “Difference in acceleration at head and 
feet.” This yields (in absolute value) an acceleration difference of 7.30 x 107° m/s”. 


(e) The miniscule result of the previous part implies that, in this case, any effects due to 
the differences of gravitational forces on the body are negligible. 


GM 


23. (a) The gravitational acceleration is a, = 7 = 7.6 m/s’. 
G(5M 
(b) Note that the total mass is 5M. Thus, a, = ; = 4.2 m/s’. 
3R 


24. (a) What contributes to the GmM/r* force on m is the (spherically distributed) mass 
contained within r (where r is measured from the center of M). At point A we see that M, 
+ M> is at a smaller radius than r = a and thus contributes to the force: 


7 G(M,+M,)m 


2 
a 


FP 


onm| 


(b) In the case r = b, only M is contained within that radius, so the force on m becomes 
GMim/b’. 


(c) If the particle is at C, then no other mass is at smaller radius and the gravitational 
force on it is zero. 


25. Using the fact that the volume of a sphere is 47R°/3, we find the density of the sphere: 


_M 


L.Ox10'kg _ 
gaR 477(1.0 m)° 


total __ 


2.4x10°kg/m’. 


When the particle of mass m (upon which the sphere, or parts of it, are exerting a 
gravitational force) is at radius r (measured from the center of the sphere), then whatever 
mass M is at a radius less than r must contribute to the magnitude of that force (GMm/r’). 


(a) Atr=1.5 m, all of Mota is at a smaller radius and thus all contributes to the force: 


FP 


on m 


= Se =m(3.0x10-7 N/kg). 


(b) At r = 0.50 m, the portion of the sphere at radius smaller than that is 


M = p{ Sar’ )=13%10 kg. 
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Thus, the force on m has magnitude GMm/r = m (3.3 x 107 N/kg). 


(c) Pursuing the calculation of part (b) algebraically, we find 


Gmp(4ar’) Pome 
= y= mr| 6.7107 — |. 
g-m 


onm 


r 


26. (a) Since the volume of a sphere is 4nR?/3, the density is 


M 


= total __ 


= 3M total : 
4nR°  4nR° 


When we test for gravitational acceleration (caused by the sphere, or by parts of it) at 


radius r (measured from the center of the sphere), the mass M, which is at radius less than 
r, is what contributes to the reading (GM/r’). Since M = p4nr7/3) for r < R, then we can 


write this result as 
G [ 3M vctal 4nr° 
4nR° 3.) GM 


2 3 
r R 


when we are considering points on or inside the sphere. Thus, the value a, referred to in 
the problem is the case where r = R: 
= GM ‘ota 


GS 
& R? 
and we solve for the case where the acceleration equals a,/3: 


GM GM R 
total = total!” => r=_—. 


3R° R 3 


(b) Now we treat the case of an external test point. For points with r > R the acceleration 
is GMta/1", so the requirement that it equal dg/3 leads to 


GM, tal GM, tal 
ws ol => r=V3R. 
3R° r v3 


27. (a) The magnitude of the force on a particle with mass m at the surface of Earth is 
given by F = GMm/R’, where M is the total mass of Earth and R is Earth’s radius. The 
acceleration due to gravity is 
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_F _ GM _(6.67x10" m*/s? -kg)(5.98x10™ kg) 


Z 5 ; = 9.83 m/s’. 
os (6.37x10° m) 


(b) Now ag = GM/R’, where M is the total mass contained in the core and mantle together 
and R is the outer radius of the mantle (6.345 x 10° m, according to the figure). The total 
mass is 

M= (1.93 x 10" kg + 4.01 x 10 kg ) = 5.94 x 10™ kg. 


The first term is the mass of the core and the second is the mass of the mantle. Thus, 


_ (6.67x10"' m’°/s? -kg)(5.94x10™ kg) 


: = 9.84 m/s’. 
(6.345x10° m) 


a, 


(c) A point 25 km below the surface is at the mantle—crust interface and is on the surface 
of a sphere with a radius of R = 6.345 x 10° m. Since the mass is now assumed to be 
uniformly distributed, the mass within this sphere can be found by multiplying the mass 
per unit volume by the volume of the sphere: M =(R’/R?)M,, where M. is the total 


mass of Earth and R; is the radius of Earth. Thus, 


_ (6345x105 m 
6.37x10° m 


3 
(5.98x10™ kg) =5.91x10™ kg. 


The acceleration due to gravity is 


GM _ (6.67x10"' m’°/s’ -kg)(5.91x10™ kg) 
7 = CM 


= : =9.79 m/s’. 
ss (6.345x10° m) 


1 
28. (a) Using Eq. 13-1, we set GnM/r* equal to 5 GmM/R’, and we find r= R«/2. Thus, 
2 


the distance from the surface is (/2 —1)R=0.414R. 


4 
(b) Setting the density p equal to M/V where V = = aR°, we use Eq. 13-19: 
3 


F => r=R/2. 


Az R® /3 


_4aGmrp _ ‘agar M )- GMmr _1GMm 
3 3 Ro 2 R 


29. The equation immediately preceding Eq. 13-28 shows that K =—U (with U evaluated 
at the planet’s surface: —5.0 x 10° J) is required to “escape.” Thus, K = 5.0 x 10’ J. 
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30. The gravitational potential energy is 
Gm (M —m) _ G 


r r 


Mm m’) 


which we differentiate with respect to m and set equal to zero (in order to minimize). 
Thus, we find M — 2m = 0, which leads to the ratio m/M = 1/2 to obtain the least potential 
energy. 


Note that a second derivative of U with respect to m would lead to a positive result 
regardless of the value of m, which means its graph is everywhere concave upward and 
thus its extremum is indeed a minimum. 


31. THINK Given the mass and diameter of Mars, we can calculate its mean density, 
gravitational acceleration and escape speed. 


EXPRESS The density of a uniform sphere is given by p = 3M/4nR*, where M is its 
mass and R is its radius. On the other hand, the value of gravitational acceleration ag at 
the surface of a planet is given by dg = GM/R’. for a particle of mass m, its escape speed 
is given by 


1 4 mM 2GM 
v => v=,/— 
2 R R 
ANALYZE (a) From the definition of density above, we find the ratio of the density of 
Mars to the density of Earth to be 


3 4 3 
Pu _My Re 44 EN km =0.74. 
Pr M, Ry 3.45x10° km 


(b) The value of gravitational acceleration for Mars is 


=) 


2 2 % ; 
oy = oe Mw Re OMe Mw Be = 0,.11| SOO | (09.8 mvs?) = 3.8 mis’. 
R R2 M, R MER 3.45x10° km 


M E 


(c) For Mars, the escape speed is 


2(6.67x10""' m*/s? -kg)(0.11)(5.98x10* kg) 


- =5.0x10° m/s. 
3.45x10° m 


LEARN The ratio of the escape speeds on Mars and on Earth is 


_2GM,,1Ry 3 
= Mo. 11). eee =0.455. 
v; J2GM,/R, M, R, 3.45x10° km 
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32. (a) The gravitational potential energy is 


GMm _ (6.67x10"' m’/s*-kg)(5.2 kg)(2.4 kg) | 


r 19m 


Us 44x10" J. 


(b) Since the change in potential energy is 


ay =A _(_ Gin). z 


: -5 (44x10 J)=2.9x10"" J, 
r 


i, 
the work done by the gravitational force is W=— AU=-2.9 x 101 J. 

(c) The work done by you is W’=AU=2.9 x 10°'' J. 

33. The amount of (kinetic) energy needed to escape is the same as the (absolute value of 
the) gravitational potential energy at its original position. Thus, an object of mass m on a 


planet of mass M and radius R needs K = GmM/R in order to (barely) escape. 
(a) Setting up the ratio, we find 


using the values found in Appendix C. 


(b) Similarly, for the Jupiter escape energy (divided by that for Earth) we obtain 


34. (a) The potential energy U at the surface is U, = —5.0 x 10” J according to the graph, 
since U is inversely proportional to r (see Eq. 13-21), at an r-value a factor of 5/4 times 
what it was at the surface then U must be 4 U,/5. Thus, at r= 1.25R,, U=— 4.0 x 10° J. 
Since mechanical energy is assumed to be conserved in this problem, we have 


K+U=-2.0x10'J 
at this point. Since U=— 4.0 x 10’ Jhere, then K =2.0x10° J at this point. 


(b) To reach the point where the mechanical energy equals the potential energy (that is, 
where U = — 2.0 x 10’ J) means that U must reduce (from its value at r = 1.25R,) by a 
factor of 2, which means the r value must increase (relative to r = 1.25R,) by a 
corresponding factor of 2. Thus, the turning point must be at 7 = 2.5Rs. 
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35. Let m = 0.020 kg and d = 0.600 m (the original edge-length, in terms of which the 
final edge-length is d/3). The total initial gravitational potential energy (using Eq. 13-21 
and some elementary trigonometry) is 


— 4Gm? 2Gm?* 


= ae “2d " 


Since U is inversely proportional to r then reducing the size by 1/3 means increasing the 
magnitude of the potential energy by a factor of 3, so 


G 
Up =3U; => au =2U,= 24+ (-24) SA 82210" J, 


36. Energy conservation for this situation may be expressed as follows: 


GmM 2K GmM 
A r, 


Ky PU HK, PU, oS “KS 


where M=5.0 x 10% kg, 7, = R=3.0 x 10° m and m= 10 kg. 
(a) If K, = 5.0 x 10’ J andr = 4.0 x 10° m, then the above equation leads to 


K,=K) +m (2-2) -22000 J. 


HOON 
(b) In this case, we require Kz = 0 and r2 = 8.0 x 10° m, and solve for Ki: 


k=, +6 [1-1] 69310 J. 


hOG 


37. (a) The work done by you in moving the sphere of mass mg equals the change in the 
potential energy of the three-sphere system. The initial potential energy is 


_ Gm,n, Gm,m, Gm,m, 
d L L-d 
and the final potential energy is 


_ Gm,n, Gmyn, Gm,me 
i bad i a. 
The work done is 
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4 4 
Pa ZG Leona eg er 
pe my] 2 4) me [oo *)| 


L—2d 2d-L L—2d 
+Mo 
d(L—d)  ‘°d(L—d) d(L—d) 


| =Gm,(m,—m_,) 


0.12 m—2(0.040 m) 


= (6.67 x 10"! m’ /s? -kg) (0.010 kg)(0.080 kg —0.020 k 
( 8)( ey = 8) 040 m)(0.12 0.040 m) 


=+50x10" J. 


(b) The work done by the force of gravity is -(Uy— Uj) = —5.0 x 107%, 


38. (a) The initial gravitational potential energy is 


ies GMM, __ (6.67 x10"! m°/s* -kg)(20 kg) (10 kg) 
r, 0.80 m 


L 


=—167x10° Jx—-1.7x10° J. 


(b) We use conservation of energy (with K; = 0): 


Vokes APA x — (6.67 x10" m’/s* -kg) (20 kg) (10 kg) 
0.60 m 


which yields K = 5.6 x 10°” J. Note that the value of r is the difference between 0.80 m 
and 0.20 m. 


39. THINK The escape speed on the asteroid is related to the gravitational acceleration at 
the surface of the asteroid and its size. 


EXPRESS We use the principle of conservation of energy. Initially the particle is at the 
surface of the asteroid and has potential energy U; = -GMm/R, where M is the mass of 
the asteroid, R is its radius, and m is the mass of the particle being fired upward. The 
initial kinetic energy is 4mv*. The particle just escapes if its kinetic energy is zero when 
it is infinitely far from the asteroid. The final potential and kinetic energies are both zero. 
Conservation of energy yields 

—GMm/R + Ysmv’ = 0. 


We replace GM/R with a,R, where ag is the acceleration due to gravity at the surface. 
Then, the energy equation becomes —a,R + 4y = 0. Solving for v, we have 


v= pa,R. 
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ANALYZE (a) Given that R=500kmand a, =3.0 m/ s°, we find the escape speed to 


be 
y= 2a,R = (2.0 m/s’) (500 x 10° m) = 1.7 x 10° m/s. 


(b) Initially the particle is at the surface; the potential energy is U; = -GMm/R and the 
kinetic energy is K; = mv’. Suppose the particle is a distance h above the surface when it 
momentarily comes to rest. The final potential energy is Ur= -—GMmR + h) and the final 
kinetic energy is Kr= 0. Conservation of energy yields 


GMm 1, GMm 
- +—mv =- : 
R 2 R+h 


We replace GM with dR? and cancel m in the energy equation to obtain 


R? 
—a,R+ 1» ee ae 
2 2 (R +h) 
The solution for / is 
2a.R? 2 3m)’ 
“2 : =i 208 m/s GRE, 10° m) ~ — (500 x 10° m) 
2a,R =v 2(3.0 m/s“) (500 x 10° m) — (1000 m/s) 


= 2.5x10° m. 


(c) Initially the particle is a distance h above the surface and is at rest. Its potential energy 
is U; = -GMmAR + h) and its initial kinetic energy is K; = 0. Just before it hits the 
asteroid its potential energy is Uy = —GMm/R. Write ymv; for the final kinetic energy. 


Conservation of energy yields 
GMm GMm 


R+h 


s La 
2 


We substitute a,R* for GM and cancel m, obtaining 


a,R? 
-— =-a,R++v. 
R+h 2 


The solution for v is 


2 R’ 2 3 2 
eR 2 Deo m\G00K1G me OO my 
e R+h (500 x 10° m) +(1000 x 10° m) 


=14x10° mss. 


LEARN The key idea in this problem is to realize that energy is conserved in the process: 
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K,+U,=K,+U, = AK+AU=0. 
The decrease in potential energy is equal to the gain in kinetic energy, and vice versa. 


40. (a) From Eq. 13-28, we see that v, =,/GM/2R, in this problem. Using energy 


conservation, we have 


1 
5) mvo- — GMm/R; =— GMm/r 


which yields r = 4R,/3. So the multiple of Rg is 4/3 or 1.33. 


(b) Using the equation in the textbook immediately preceding Eq. 13-28, we see that in 
this problem we have K; = GMm/2Rz, and the above manipulation (using energy 
conservation) in this case leads to r= 2Rg. So the multiple of Reis 2.00. 


(c) Again referring to the equation in the textbook immediately preceding Eq. 13-28, we 
see that the mechanical energy = 0 for the “escape condition.” 


41. THINK The two neutron stars are attracted toward each other due to their 
gravitational interaction. 


EXPRESS The momentum of the two-star system is conserved, and since the stars have 
the same mass, their speeds and kinetic energies are the same. We use the principle of 
conservation of energy. The initial potential energy is U; = —GM’/r;, where M is the mass 
of either star and 7; is their initial center-to-center separation. The initial kinetic energy is 
zero since the stars are at rest. The final potential energy is U, =—GM o r,, where the 


final separation is r, =7,/2. We write My” for the final kinetic energy of the system. This 


is the sum of two terms, each of which is 4Mv*. Conservation of energy yields 


2 2 
_GM? __2GM > 
I, I, 


ANALYZE (a) The solution for v is 


= 8.2 x 10* mss. 


r 10° m 


GM _ {2 x 10'' m*/s?-kg) (10 kg) 
(b) Now the final separation of the centers is r= 2R = 2 x 10° m, where R is the radius of 
either of the stars. The final potential energy is given by Uy = —GM’ Ir; and the energy 
equation becomes 

—GM? Ir; = —GM?Ir¢+ Mv’. 


The solution for v is 
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1 1 1 1 
= IGM | — —-— |= |(6.67 x 10"'m’/s*-kg) (10 k 
" [2 1 ( ei O(a 10" =| 
= 18x10’ m/s. 


LEARN The speed of the stars as a function of 

their final separation is plotted below. The 17510’ 
decrease in gravitational potential energy is !° oo 
accompanied by an increase in kinetic energy, '*"° 
so that the total energy of the two-star system 
remains conserved. 


110° 
750000 
500000 
250000 


2:10’ 4-10 


42. (a) Applying Eq. 13-21 and the Pythagorean theorem leads to 


a= (Se  2GmM. ) 
2D y +D 

where M is the mass of particle B (also that of particle C) and m is the mass of particle A. 

The value given in the problem statement (for infinitely large y, for which the second 

term above vanishes) determines M, since D is given. Thus M= 0.50 kg. 


(b) We estimate (from the graph) the y = 0 value to be U, =— 3.5 x 10s: Using this, 
our expression above determines m. We obtain m = 1.5 kg. 


43. (a) Ifr is the radius of the orbit then the magnitude of the gravitational force acting on 
the satellite is given by GMm/r’, where M is the mass of Earth and m is the mass of the 
satellite. The magnitude of the acceleration of the satellite is given by v’/r, where v is its 
speed. Newton’s second law yields GMm/r* = mv’/r. Since the radius of Earth is 6.37 x 
10° m, the orbit radius is r = (6.37 x 10° m + 160 x 10° m) = 6.53 x 10° m. The solution 


for v is 
AT 23.720 24 
ez GM : (6.67 x 10° m’/s aE) OEE 10” kg) 729x102 ms. 
r 6.53 x 10° m 


(b) Since the circumference of the circular orbit is 277, the period is 


2ar _ 2n(6.53 x 10° m) 


r= ; 
v 7.82 x 10° m/s 


=5.25x 10's. 


This is equivalent to 87.5 min. 
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44. Kepler’s law of periods, expressed as a ratio, is 


3 2 3 7) 
ame? r, 
oe oe — gs => —— ~ 
r, T,, 2 1 lunar month 


which yields 7; = 0.35 lunar month for the period of the satellite. 


45. The period 7 and orbit radius r are related by the law of periods: T° = (47°/GM)r’, 
where M is the mass of Mars. The period is 7 h 39 min, which is 2.754 x 10* s. We solve 
for M: 

2.3 2 6 3 
AT 47° (9.4 x 10° m) ~= 6.5 x 10" kg. 


M 
GT* (6.67 x 10""'m’ /s*-kg)(2.754 x 10*s) 


46. From Eq. 13-37, we obtain v= 4GM/r for the speed of an object in circular orbit 
(of radius r) around a planet of mass M. In this case, M= 5.98 x 10** kg and 


r= (700 + 6370)m = 7070 km = 7.07 x 10° m. 


The speed is found to be v = 7.51 x 10° m/s. After multiplying by 3600 s/h and dividing 
by 1000 m/km this becomes v = 2.7 x 10* km/h. 


(a) For a head-on collision, the relative speed of the two objects must be 2v = 5.4 x 10° 
km/h. 


(b) A perpendicular collision is possible if one satellite is, say, orbiting above the equator 
and the other is following a longitudinal line. In this case, the relative speed is given by 


the Pythagorean theorem: Jv? +v? =3.8 x 10° km/h. 


47. THINK The centripetal force on the Sun is due to the gravitational attraction between 
the Sun and the stars at the center of the Galaxy. 


EXPRESS Let N be the number of stars in the galaxy, M be the mass of the Sun, and 7 be 
the radius of the galaxy. The total mass in the galaxy is N M and the magnitude of the 
gravitational force acting on the Sun is 


GM(NM) GNM’ 
| = 
& R? R? 


The force, pointing toward the galactic center, is the centripetal force on the Sun. Thus, 


Mv _ GNM? 


ae ener ana 
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The magnitude of the Sun’s acceleration is a = v’/R, where v is its speed. If T is the 
period of the Sun’s motion around the galactic center then v = 2nR/T and a = 40°R/T”. 
Newton’s second law yields 
GNM’/R? = 4° MRT’. 
The solution for N is 
pees, 
GT°M 


ANALYZE The period is 2.5 x 10° y, which is 7.88 x 10!° s, so 


An? (2.2 x 10° my’ 


N= —1...37.2 15 2 30 = 5.1 10". 
(6.67 x 10° m’/s° -kg) (7.88 x 10° s)" (2.0 x 10" kg) 


LEARN The number of stars in the Milky Way is between 10''to 4x10''. Our 
simplified model provides a reasonable estimate. 


48. Kepler’s law of periods, expressed as a ratio, is 


3 T 2 T 2 

fu) =| | = (1,52) =| 4 

ay T, ly 
where we have substituted the mean-distance (from Sun) ratio for the semi-major axis 
ratio. This yields 7iy = 1.87 y. The value in Appendix C (1.88 y) is quite close, and the 
small apparent discrepancy is not significant, since a more precise value for the semi- 
major axis ratio 1s ay/ag = 1.523, which does lead to Ty = 1.88 y using Kepler’s law. A 
question can be raised regarding the use of a ratio of mean distances for the ratio of semi- 


major axes, but this requires a more lengthy discussion of what is meant by a ”mean 
distance” than is appropriate here. 


49. (a) The period of the comet is 1420 years (and one month), which we convert to 7 = 
4.48 x 10'° s. Since the mass of the Sun is 1.99 x 10°” kg, then Kepler’s law of periods 
gives 

An 


4.48 x 10'° s)? =} ————___ 
( ) asap m°/kg-s*)(1.99 x 10°° kg) 


Je => a =1.89 x10" m. 


(b) Since the distance from the focus (of an ellipse) to its center is ea and the distance 
from center to the aphelion is a, then the comet is at a distance of 


ea +a = (0.9932 +1) (1.8910 m)= 3.767x10" m 


when it is farthest from the Sun. To express this in terms of Pluto’s orbital radius (found 
in Appendix C), we set up a ratio: 
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3.767 x 10" 
eo poe 


50. To “hover” above Earth (Mz = 5.98 x 10” kg) means that it has a period of 24 hours 
(86400 s). By Kepler’s law of periods, 


2 
(86400) -( geld 
GM 


E 


Jr => r=4.225x10' m. 


Its altitude is therefore r — Rg (where Rg = 6.37 x 10° m), which yields 3.58 x 10’ m. 


51. THINK The satellite moves in an elliptical orbit about Earth. An elliptical orbit can 
be characterized by its semi-major axis and eccentricity. 


EXPRESS The greatest distance between the satellite and Earth’s center (the apogee 
distance) and the least distance (perigee distance) are, respectively, 


Ra = Rg + da = 6.37 x 10° m + 360 x 10° m = 6.73 x 10° m 
R, = Rg + dy = 6.37 x 10° m+ 180 x 10° m= 6.55 x 10° m. 


Here Re = 6.37 x 10° m is the radius of Earth. 


ANALYZE The semi-major axis is given by 


_R, +R, _ 6.73x10° m+ 6.55 x 10° m 
~~ ae 2 


= 6.64 x 10° m. 


a 


(b) The apogee and perigee distances are related to the eccentricity e by R, = a(1 + e) and 
R, = a(1 — e). Add to obtain R, + Rp = 2a and a= (R, + R,)/2. Subtract to obtain R, — Rp 
= 2ae. Thus, 

_R,-R, R, - 8, 6.73 x 10° m— 6.55 x 10° m 


ee = = : —= 0.0136. 
2a sR, +R, 6.73 x 10° m+ 6.55 x 10° m 


LEARN Since e is very small, the orbit is nearly circular. On the other hand, if e is close 
to unity, then the orbit would be a long, thin ellipse. 


52. (a) The distance from the center of an ellipse to a focus is ae where a is the semi- 
major axis and e is the eccentricity. Thus, the separation of the foci (in the case of Earth’s 
orbit) is 

2ae = 2(1.50 x 10"' m) (0.0167) = 5.01 x 10° m. 


(b) To express this in terms of solar radii (see Appendix C), we set up a ratio: 
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9 
5.01 x au M _ 749 
6.96 x 10° m 


53. From Kepler’s law of periods (where T = (2.4 h)(3600 s/h) = 8640 s), we find the 
planet’s mass M: 


2: 
(3640s) -( |eou m)} > M = 4.06 x 10*kg. 


However, we also know a, = GM/R? = 8.0 m/s’ so that we are able to solve for the 
planet’s radius: 


Bis GM _ (6.67x10"' m’/kg-s*)(4.06x10" kg) _ < 
a, 8.0 m/s” 


54. The two stars are in circular orbits, not about each other, but about the two-star 
system’s center of mass (denoted as O), which lies along the line connecting the centers 
of the two stars. The gravitational force between the stars provides the centripetal force 
necessary to keep their orbits circular. Thus, for the visible, Newton’s second law gives 


2 
- Gm,m, _my 
2 


r r 


F 


where r is the distance between the centers of the stars. To find the relation between r 
and r,, we locate the center of mass relative to m, . Using Equation 9-1, we obtain 


m,(0)+m,r mr m+m 
i= 1 ) 2 = 2 => r= 1 =P, 
m, +m, m, +m, Mm, 


On the other hand, since the orbital speed of m, is v=2z7,/T , then 7, =vT'/27 and the 
expression for 7 can be rewritten as 
ral +m, Vv 
m, 27 


Substituting + and 7, into the force equation, we obtain 


_ 40°Gmm, _ 2amy 
: (m,+m,) VT? ae 
or 
m; 7 vT (2.7x10° m/s)’(1.70 days)(86400 s/day) ~ 6,90x10" ke 
(m,+m,) 22G 22(6.67x10'' m’/kg-s’) 


=3.467M,, 
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where M, =1.99x10* kg is the mass of the sun. With m,=6M 


s? 


we write m,=aM, 
and solve the following cubic equation for a: 


3 
a 


(6+a) 


—3.467=0. 


The equation has one real solution: @ =9.3, which implies m,/M, ~9. 


55. (a) If we take the logarithm of Kepler’s law of periods, we obtain 
2 log (T) = log (427/GM) + 3 log (a) => log (a) = : log (T) — : log (42°/GM) 


where we are ignoring an important subtlety about units (the arguments of logarithms 
cannot have units, since they are transcendental functions). Although the problem can be 
continued in this way, we prefer to set it up without units, which requires taking a ratio. If 
we divide Kepler’s law (applied to the Jupiter—-moon system, where M is mass of Jupiter) 
by the law applied to Earth orbiting the Sun (of mass M,), we obtain 


2_ M, a 
is) a) [<) 


where Tz = 365.25 days is Earth’s orbital period and rg = 1.50 x 10'' m is its mean 
distance from the Sun. In this case, it is perfectly legitimate to take logarithms and obtain 


ia 2 T, 1 M 
log | 4 |= = log| 4 |+-— lo 2 
o(3) 3 elf) 3 e( 7) 
(written to make each term positive), which is the way we plot the data (log (7¢/a) on the 
vertical axis and log (7%/7) on the horizontal axis). 


log(r,/a) 
2.64 


(b) When we perform a least-squares fit to the data, we obtain 
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log (rz/a) = 0.666 log (Tz/T) + 1.01, 
which confirms the expectation of slope = 2/3 based on the above equation. 
(c) And the 1.01 intercept corresponds to the term 1/3 log (M,/M), which implies 


te =10 => M =—“_., 
M 1.07 x 10 


Plugging in M, = 1.99 x 10°” kg (see Appendix C), we obtain M = 1.86 x 10’ kg for 
Jupiter’s mass. This is reasonably consistent with the value 1.90 x 10°’ kg found in 
Appendix C. 


56. (a) The period is T = 27(3600) = 97200 s, and we are asked to assume that the orbit is 
circular (of radius 7, = 100000 m). Kepler’s law of periods provides us with an 
approximation to the asteroid’s mass: 


2 
(97200)* = (=) (100000) > M = 6.3 x 10" kg. 


(b) Dividing the mass M by the given volume yields an average density equal to 
p= (6.3 x 10'° kg)/(1.41 x 10° m3) = 4.4 x 10° kg/m’, 
which is about 20% less dense than Earth. 


57. In our system, we have m, = mz = M (the mass of our Sun, 1.99 x 10°° kg). With r = 
2r, in this system (so 7; is one-half the Earth-to-Sun distance r), and v = a/T for the 
speed, we have 
2 
T 23 
ort =m, Ep 
F r/2 GM 


With r = 1.5 x 10'' m, we obtain T = 2.2 x 10’ s. We can express this in terms of Earth- 
years, by setting up a ratio: 


T 2.2x10's 
re ly)= Ly)=O71y. 
fal y) Gear -}¢ y) : 


58. (a) We make use of 


3 5 
m, vT 


(m,+m,) 2xG 


where m, = 0.9Mgyy is the estimated mass of the star. With v = 70 m/s and T = 1500 days 
(or 1500 x 86400 = 1.3 x 10° s), we find 
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3 
mM, 


= 1.06 x 10° kg. 


(0.9M,,, +m,)° 


Sun 


Since Msun ¥ 2.0 x 10°° kg, we find m2 = 7.0 x 10°’ kg. Dividing by the mass of Jupiter 
(see Appendix C), we obtain m = 3.7m). 


(b) Since v = 227,/T is the speed of the star, we find 


ee ae (70 m/s) (1.3 x 10° s) 


=1.4x10?m 
20 2a 


for the star’s orbital radius. If 7 is the distance between the star and the planet, then r2 =r 
— r; is the orbital radius of the planet, and is given by 


r, = o( BAM 1) =A 23710", 


mM, 
Dividing this by 1.5 x 10''m (Earth’s orbital radius, rz) gives r2 = 2.5rz. 
g y g 


59. Each star is attracted toward each of the other two by a force of magnitude GML’, 
along the line that joins the stars. The net force on each star has magnitude 2(GM’/L’) cos 
30° and is directed toward the center of the triangle. This is a centripetal force and keeps 
the stars on the same circular orbit if their speeds are appropriate. If R is the radius of the 
orbit, Newton’s second law yields (GM’/L’) cos 30° = Mv/R. 


The stars rotate about their center of mass (marked by a circled dot on the diagram above) 
at the intersection of the perpendicular bisectors of the triangle sides, and the radius of the 
orbit is the distance from a star to the center of mass of the three-star system. We take the 
coordinate system to be as shown in the diagram, with its origin at the left-most star. The 


altitude of an equilateral triangle is (V3 / 2)L , SO the stars are located at x = 0, y=0; x = 


L,y = 0; and x = L/2, y= Bio. The x coordinate of the center of mass is x. = (L + 
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L/2)/3 = L/2 and the y coordinate is y, = (V3Z/ 2)/ 3 =L/2,/3. The distance from a star 


to the center of mass is 

R=Je+y? = (2 /4)+(2 12) =L/V3. 
Once the substitution for R is made, Newton’s second law then becomes 
(2GM og L’)cos 30°=V3MV’/L. This can be simplified further by recognizing that 
cos 30° = V3 /2. Divide the equation by M then gives GW/L? = v’/L, or v=VGM/L. 


60. (a) From Eq. 13-40, we see that the energy of each satellite is -GMzm/2r. The total 
energy of the two satellites is twice that result: 


GM,m__ (6.67x10'"' m’/kg-s’)(5.98x10“kg)(125 kg) 


E=E,+E,= 
ne r 7.87x10° m 


=—6.33x10°J. 


(b) We note that the speed of the wreckage will be zero (immediately after the collision), 
so it has no kinetic energy at that moment. Replacing m with 2m in the potential energy 
expression, we therefore find the total energy of the wreckage at that instant is 


_GM,(2m) __ (6.67x10"'' m*/kg-s’)(5.98x10°"kg)2(125 kg) _ 


—6.33x107J. 
or 2(7.87%10° m) 


E= 


(c) An object with zero speed at that distance from Earth will simply fall toward the 
Earth, its trajectory being toward the center of the planet. 


61. The energy required to raise a satellite of mass m to an altitude h (at rest) is given by 


E, = AU = GM ,,m em 
R, R,+h 


and the energy required to put it in circular orbit once it is there is 


1 M 
E, == mVon = oa : 
2 2(R,; +h) 
Consequently, the energy difference is 


ae fee RH ee : 
R, 2(R, +h) | 


(a) Solving the above equation, the height 4p at which AE =0 is given by 
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1 3 


=0 
R, 2(R, +h) 


=> h, ==E=3.19x10" m. 


(b) For greater height h>h,, AE>0, implying £,>£,. Thus, the energy of lifting is 
greater. 


62. Although altitudes are given, it is the orbital radii that enter the equations. Thus, 74 = 
(6370 + 6370) km = 12740 km, and rg = (19110 + 6370) km = 25480 km. 


(a) The ratio of potential energies is 


U, _-GmM /r, _ 1, 


1 
U, -GmM/r, 7, 2 
(b) Using Eq. 13-38, the ratio of kinetic energies is 


K, _GmM/2r, _r, _ 1 


K, GmM/2r, 1, 2 


(c) From Eq. 13-40, it is clear that the satellite with the largest value of 7 has the smallest 
value of |E| (since r is in the denominator). And since the values of E are negative, then 
the smallest value of |E| corresponds to the largest energy E. Thus, satellite B has the 
largest energy. 


(d) The difference is 


Being careful to convert the r values to meters, we obtain AE = 1.1 x 10° J. The mass M 
of Earth is found in Appendix C. 


63. THINK We apply Kepler’s laws to analyze the motion of the asteroid. 


EXPRESS We use the law of periods: T° = (4n’/GM)r’, where M is the mass of the Sun 
(1.99 x 10°° kg) and r is the radius of the orbit. On the other hand, the kinetic energy of 
any asteroid or planet in a circular orbit of radius r is given by K = GMm/2r, where m is 
the mass of the asteroid or planet. We note that it is proportional to m and inversely 
proportional to r. 


ANALYZE (a) The radius of the orbit is twice the radius of Earth’s orbit: r = 2rsg¢ = 
2(150 x 10° m) = 300 x 10° m. Thus, the period of the asteroid is 
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2.3 2 9 3 
ae aes ate EDA. 901 < 
GM — (6.67 x 10m’ /s?-kg)(1.99 x 10°kg) 


Dividing by (365 d/y) (24 h/d) (60 min/h) (60 s/min), we obtain T= 2.8 y. 


(b) The ratio of the kinetic energy of the asteroid to the kinetic energy of Earth is 


fGen a “= @.0x10°)(3)=1.0x10% 
K, GMM,/Q2re) My, 1 z 


LEARN An alternative way to calculate the ratio of kinetic energies is to use 
K=mv’/2 and note that v=2zr/T . This gives 


K _ mv’/2 _ m v) om r/T cite ae a 
K, My,vz/2 Me\ve) Mel relTe) Malte T 


2: 
=2.0x10°| 2.59) =1.0x107 
y 


in agreement with what we found in (b). 


64. (a) Circular motion requires that the force in Newton’s second law provide the 
necessary centripetal acceleration: 
GmM v 
pS =m. 
r r 


Since the left-hand side of this equation is the force given as 80 N, then we can solve for 
the combination mv’ by multiplying both sides by r = 2.0 x 10’ m. Thus, mv” = (2.0 x 107 
m) (80 N) = 1.6 x 10° J. Therefore, 


Rane = + (1.6 x 10° 3) =8.0 x 10°J. 
2 a 


(b) Since the gravitational force is inversely proportional to the square of the radius, then 


Thus, F’ = (80 N) (2/3)” = 36N. 
65. (a) From Kepler’s law of periods, we see that T is proportional to 7°”. 


(b) Equation 13-38 shows that K is inversely proportional to r. 
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(c) and (d) From the previous part, knowing that K is proportional to v’, we find that v is 
proportional to 1/ Vr. Thus, by Eq. 13-31, the angular momentum (which depends on the 
product rv) is proportional to 7/ Vr = Ar. 


66. (a) The pellets will have the same speed v but opposite direction of motion, so the 
relative speed between the pellets and satellite is 2v. Replacing v with 2v in Eq. 13-38 is 
equivalent to multiplying it by a factor of 4. Thus, 


Sued (Seam) 2(6.67 x 107" m’ /kg-s”) (5.98 x 10% kg)(0.0040 kg) 
ae Oe (6370 + 500) x 10°m 
=4.6x10° J. 


(b) We set up the ratio of kinetic energies: 


5 
i 4.6x 10° J eae 


Kyu — 4(0.0040kg)(950m/s) 


67. (a) The force acting on the satellite has magnitude GMm/r’, where M is the mass of 
Earth, m is the mass of the satellite, and r is the radius of the orbit. The force points 
toward the center of the orbit. Since the acceleration of the satellite is vir, where v is its 
speed, Newton’s second law yields GMm/* = mv’/r and the speed is given by v = 
GM /r. The radius of the orbit is the sum of Earth’s radius and the altitude of the 
satellite: 

r= (6.37 x 10° + 640 x 10°) m= 7.01 x 10° m. 


(6.67 x 10°'' m?/s? -kg)(5.98 x 10% k 
yn alice (SOS ae ees) = 7.54 x 10° mis. 
r 7.01 x 10° m 


(b) The period is 


Thus, 


T = 2nr/v = 2n(7.01 x 10° m)/(7.54 x 10° m/s) = 5.84 x 10° 5 ~ 97 min. 


(c) If Eo is the initial energy then the energy after n orbits is E = Ey — nC, where C = 1.4 x 
10° J/orbit. For a circular orbit the energy and orbit radius are related by E = —GMm/2r, 
so the radius after n orbits is given by r= —GMm/2E. 

The initial energy is 


(6.67 x 10°'' m?/s’ -kg) (5.98 x 10% kg )(220 k 
Ey = 2) ( - 8)\ s) = —6.26 x 10° J, 
2(7.01 x 10° m) 


the energy after 1500 orbits is 
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E = E, ~ nC = —6.26 x 10° J — (1500 orbit) (1.4 x 10° J/orbit) = — 6.47 x 10° J, 
and the orbit radius after 1500 orbits is 


(6.67 x 10" m’/s* -kg) (5.98 x 10% kg)(220 kg) 
2(-6.47 x 10° J) 


r= 


= 6.78 x 10° m. 
The altitude is 
h=r—R=(6.78 x 10° m— 6.37 x 10° m) = 4.1 x 10° m. 


Here R is the radius of Earth. This torque is internal to the satellite—Earth system, so the 
angular momentum of that system is conserved. 


(d) The speed is 


= 7.67 x 10° m/s *7.7 km/s. 


< 
II 


GM _ |(6.67 x10" m’/s*-kg) (5.98 x 10 kg) 
ro 6.78 x 10° m 
(e) The period is 

2ar _ 2n(6.78 x 10° m) 


T=——= : = 5.6 x 10° s=93 min. 
v7.67 x 10° m/s 


(f) Let F be the magnitude of the average force and s be the distance traveled by the 
satellite. Then, the work done by the force is W = —F's. This is the change in energy: —F's 
= AE. Thus, F = —AE/s. We evaluate this expression for the first orbit. For a complete 
orbit s = 2nr = 2n(7.01 x 10° m) = 4.40 x 10’ m, and AE =—1.4 x 10° J. Thus, 


AE 14x10°J 


3 
A AiO! = 32x1l10° N. 
S .40 x 10° m 


F= 


(g) The resistive force exerts a torque on the satellite, so its angular momentum is not 
conserved. 


(h) The satellite—Earth system is essentially isolated, so its momentum is very nearly 
conserved. 


68. The orbital radius is r = R, + = 6370 km+400 km = 6770 km =6.77x10° m. 


(a) Using Kepler’s law given in Eq. 13-34, we find the period of the ships to be 
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2,,3 2 6 3 
ee —_ acids Ch ee ole err 
GM (6.67 x 10° m’/s’ -kg)(5.98 x 10°"kg) 


(b) The speed of the ships is 
2ar _ 22(6.77x10° m) 
T, 5.54x10° s 


= 7.68x10° m/s’. 


Y= 
(c) The new kinetic energy is 
K= xm’ = 51(0.99%) = 5 (2000 kg)(0.99)’ (7.68 x10° m/s)’ =5.78x10"° J. 


(d) Immediately after the burst, the potential energy is the same as it was before the burst. 
Therefore, 
a GMm __(6.67x 107m’ /s* -kg) (5.98 x 10“kg)(2000 kg) 7 
r 6.77 x 10°m 


1.1810"! J. 


(e) In the new elliptical orbit, the total energy is 
E=K+U =5.78x10"° J+(-1.18x10"' J) =-6.02x10"° J. 


(f) For elliptical orbit, the total energy can be written as (see Eq. 13-42) E =—GMm/2a, 
where a is the semi-major axis. Thus, 


__GMm __ (6.67 x 10"''m’/s’-kg) (5.98 x 10°'kg)(2000 kg) 


= = = = 6.63 x 10° m. 
2E 2(-6.02x10"° J) 


(g) To find the period, we use Eq. 13-34 but replace r with a. The result is 


23 2. 6 3 
r= |e Be fa OSS N53 7510 G89 sin 
GM (6.67 x 10° m’/s’ -kg)(5.98 x 10°"kg) 


(h) The orbital period T for Picard’s elliptical orbit is shorter than Igor’s by 
AT =T, —T =5540s—5370s=170s. 
Thus, Picard will arrive back at point P ahead of Igor by 170 s— 90 s= 80s. 
69. We define the “effective gravity” in his environment as g.y= 220/60 = 3.67 m/s?. 


Thus, using equations from Chapter 2 (and selecting downward as the positive direction), 
we find the “‘fall-time” to be 
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ie 2(2.1m) 
Ay=vt+— t >t =,/——~ =1 1s. 
SMT 5 Be 3.67 mis? 


70. (a) The gravitational acceleration ag is defined in Eq. 13-11. The problem is 
concerned with the difference between a, evaluated at r = SOR}, and a, evaluated at r = 
50Rn + h (where / is the estimate of your height). Assuming / is much smaller than 50R, 
then we can approximate h as the dr that is present when we consider the differential of 
Eq. 13-11: 


ja) 20M ap = 2GM., -—20M__, 
lda,|= "3 ar * sR h = sH0GMiCy "- 


If we approximate |da,| = 10 m/s” and h = 1.5 m, we can solve this for M. Giving our 
results in terms of the Sun’s mass means dividing our result for M by 2 x 10°°kg. Thus, 
admitting some tolerance into our estimate of / we find the “critical” black hole mass 
should in the range of 105 to 125 solar masses. 


(b) Interestingly, this turns out to be lower limit (which will surprise many students) since 
the above expression shows |da,| is inversely proportional to M. It should perhaps be 
emphasized that a distance of 50Ry from a small black hole is much smaller than a 
distance of 50R} from a large black hole. 


71. (a) All points on the ring are the same distance (7 = sfx? +R? ) from the particle, so 
the gravitational potential energy is simply U = —~GMmA|x" +R? , from Eq. 13-21. The 
corresponding force (by symmetry) is expected to be along the x axis, so we take a 
(negative) derivative of U (with respect to x) to obtain it (see Eq. 8-20). The result for the 
magnitude of the force is GMmx(x° + R’) >”. 


(b) Using our expression for U, the change in potential energy as the particle falls to the 
center 1s 


au =-Gitn| +7 | 


Vx? +R? 


By conservation of mechanical energy, this must “turn into” kinetic energy, 
AK =—AU =mv’ /2. We solve for the speed and obtain 


1, 1 1 1 1 
—mv =GMm| —-——==— | >_—v= ,/[2GM| —-_——— _ ]. 
2 [ =) | 
* 30 GM 12 2. 
72. (a) With M =2.0x10" kg andr = 10000 m, we find a, = —— =1.3x10° m/s’. 
r 


(b) Although a close answer may be gotten by using the constant acceleration equations 
of Chapter 2, we show the more general approach (using energy conservation): 
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K,+U,=K+U 


where K, = 0, K = “4smv’, and U is given by Eq. 13-21. Thus, with ro = 10001 m, we find 


v= pa [1-1] -r6x10'm. 


r Lr 


oO 


73. Using energy conservation (and Eq. 13-21) we have 


(a) Plugging in two pairs of values (for (K; ,7,) and (K2,72)) from the graph and using the 
value of G and M (for Earth) given in the book, we find m ~ 1.0 x 10° kg. 


(b) Similarly, v = (2K/m)'? = 1.5 x 10? m/s (at r= 1.945 x 10’ m). 


74. We estimate the planet to have radius r = 10 m. To estimate the mass m of the planet, 
we require its density equal that of Earth (and use the fact that the volume of a sphere is 
Anr’/3): 


m M, 


3 
= 5 => m=M, = 
4nr?/3 4nR,/3 R, 


which yields (with Mz ~ 6 x 10° kg and Rg ~ 6.4 x 10° m) m = 2.3 x 10’ kg. 
(a) With the above assumptions, the acceleration due to gravity is 


6.7x10"' m’/s’ -kg)(2.3x10’ k 
pe cL (10 eh By Aaa tas cote: 
r m 


2Gm 


r 


= 0.02 m/s. 


(b) Equation 13-28 gives the escape speed: v= 


75. We use m, for the 20 kg of the sphere at (x1, yi) = (0.5, 1.0) (SI units understood), m2 
for the 40 kg of the sphere at (x2, y2) = (—1.0, —1.0), and m3 for the 60 kg of the sphere at 
(x3, v3) = (0, —0.5). The mass of the 20 kg object at the origin is simply denoted m. We 
note that 7, = V1.25 = af , and 73 = 0.5 (again, with SI units understood). The force BF 
that the n" sphere exerts on m has magnitude Gm,m/r? and is directed from the origin 
toward m,, so that it is conveniently written as 
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=  Gm,m|x,>,¥,7)_Gm,m/(_ 2, + 
wie 2 [21-24] r (x,i+y,j}. 


Consequently, the vector addition to obtain the net force on m becomes 


n=l n n=l n 


3 3 : 3 . : 
F=> F= cn(( est )io( Set ]) (onto? N)i-(3.2x1077 N)j . 


=> 


Therefore, we find the net force magnitude is |F’,,|=3.2x107N. 


76. THINK We apply Newton’s law of gravitation to calculate the force between the 
meteor and the satellite. 


EXPRESS We use F = Gmgp/V", where m, is the mass of the satellite, ,, is the mass of 
the meteor, and r is the distance between their centers. The distance between centers is r 
=R+d=15m+3 m= 18m. Here R is the radius of the satellite and d is the distance 
from its surface to the center of the meteor. 


ANALYZE The gravitational force between the meteor and the satellite is 


Gm,m, _ (6.67x10"'N-m? /kg?)(20kg)(7.0kg) 


2 


: =2,9x10N. 
r (18m) 


F 


LEARN The force of gravitation is inversely proportional to r’. 


77. We note that r, (the distance from the origin to sphere A, which is the same as the 
separation between A and B) is 0.5, rc = 0.8, and rp = 0.4 (with SI units understood). The 


force F’, that the k"" sphere exerts on mg has magnitude Gm,m, /1r; and is directed from 
the origin toward m;, so that it is conveniently written as 


~ Gmm,{X,2, ¥,+7\_ Gmm 2 , 
i= ( Sie )- "3 2(xi+ yi). 
k 


h, 


Consequently, the vector addition (where k equals A, B, and D) to obtain the net force on 
mg becomes 


= = m,x, |r m A festa cK 
Fea = DF, = Gms (E24 } [Ei] e700 °N)j. 
k 


k k k k 


78. (a) We note that rc (the distance from the origin to sphere C, which is the same as the 
separation between C and B) is 0.8, 7p = 0.4, and the separation between spheres C and D 
is rcp = 1.2 (with SI units understood). The total potential energy is therefore 
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_GM,M- = GM,M, GMM) __ 1 3,494 J 


2 2 2 


using the mass-values given in the previous problem. 


(b) Since any gravitational potential energy term (of the sort considered in this chapter) is 
necessarily negative (-GmM/r° where all variables are positive) then having another mass 
to include in the computation can only lower the result (that is, make the result more 
negative). 


(c) The observation in the previous part implies that the work I do in removing sphere A 
(to obtain the case considered in part (a)) must lead to an increase in the system energy; 
thus, I do positive work. 


(d) To put sphere A back in, I do negative work, since I am causing the system energy to 
become more negative. 


79. THINK Since the orbit is circular, the net gravitational force on the smaller star is 
equal to the centripetal force. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the net gravitational force on one of the smaller stars (of 
mass m) is 


ar (2r) ar 


pa GM " Gmm _ Gm [w+ =) 


This supplies the centripetal force needed for the motion of the star: 


2 
Ce (M+ l= 


2 
r 


where v = 2zr/T . Combining the two expressions allows us to solve for 7. 


ANALYZE Plugging in for speed v, we arrive at an equation for the period T: 


Qnr?? 
JG(M + m/4) 


LEARN In the limit where m <M, we recover the expected result T = eat 


VGmM 


3/2 
for two 


bodies. 


80. If the angular velocity were any greater, loose objects on the surface would not go 
around with the planet but would travel out into space. 
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(a) The magnitude of the gravitational force exerted by the planet on an object of mass m 
at its surface is given by F = GmM / R’, where M is the mass of the planet and R is its 
radius. According to Newton’s second law this must equal mv’ / R, where v is the speed 
of the object. Thus, 


GM _v 


R R 


With M =47pR’ /3 where p is the density of the planet, and v=27R/T , where T is the 
period of revolution, we find 


An 47’R 
GoR= ; 
3 lg 
We solve for T and obtain 
ra 2% 
Gp 


(b) The density is 3.0 x 10° kg/m*. We evaluate the equation for T: 


Pe 2 = 6.86x10°s =1.9h. 
(6.67x10"''m? /s* -kg)(3.010°kg/m* ) 


81. THINK In a two-star system, the stars rotate about their common center of mass. 


EXPRESS The situation is depicted on the right. The 7 es 
gravitational force between the two stars (each having % 
a mass M) is f \ 
ae GM* GM’ r 
£ Qry 4” 


of 


The gravitational force between the stars provides the \ # 


centripetal force necessary to keep their orbits circular. Pal 7 


Thus, writing the centripetal acceleration as rw where @ is the angular speed, we have 
g p g p 


— 


2 
i ee GM" = Mra. 
4r 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the common angular speed to be 


= 2.2x107' rad/s. 


2Vro 2 


1 [GM _1 |(6.67x10"' N-m*/kg’)(3.0x10" kg) 
(1.0x10'' mj’ 
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(b) To barely escape means to have total energy equal to zero (see discussion prior to Eq. 
13-28). If m is the mass of the meteoroid, then 


kM LLC I BACLT TT 
2 r r r 


LEARN Comparing with Eq. 13-28, we see that the escape speed of the two-star system 
is the same as that of a star with mass 2M. 


82. The key point here is that angular momentum is conserved: 
Tp Qy = La Qa 
which leads to @, =(r,/1,) @,, but r, = 2a — rq where a is determined by Eq. 13-34 


(particularly, see the paragraph after that equation in the textbook). Therefore, 


2 
fa Oe 5 =9.24x 10> rad/s . 


®p ~ (2(GMT 7/412)? — 14) 


83. THINK The orbit of the shuttle goes from circular to elliptical after changing its speed by firing the 
thrusters. 


EXPRESS We first use the law of periods: T°’ = (4n’/GM)r’, where M is the mass of the 


planet and r is the radius of the orbit. After the orbit of the shuttle turns elliptical by firing 
the thrusters to reduce its speed, the semi-major axis is a=—GMm/2E , where 


E=K+U is the mechanical energy of the shuttle and its new period becomes 
T'=\42’a/GM . 


ANALYZE (a) Using Kepler’s law of periods, we find the period to be 


2 2 7 3 
PS) ee a eS Ces e 
GM (6.6710 N-m?/kg?)(9.50«10* kg) 


(b) The speed is constant (before she fires the thrusters), so 


er 22(4.20x10'm) 


—— =1.23x10* m/s. 
if 2.15x10*s 


VY = 


(c) A two percent reduction in the previous value gives 


v=0.98y, =0.98(1.23x10* m/s) =1.20x10* m/s. 
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(d) The kinetic energy is K =m? = + (3000 kg)(1.20%104 m/s)’ =2.17x10'' J. 


(e) Immediately after the firing, the potential energy is the same as it was before firing 
the thruster: 


-11 2 2 25 
y= = OO NO SOO eee) = 4.5310" J. 
r 7 x m 


(f) Adding these two results gives the total mechanical energy: 
E=K+U =2.17x10" J+(—4.53x10" J) =-2.35x10"' J. 
(g) Using Eq. 13-42, we find the semi-major axis to be 


__GMm __(6.67x10"'' N-m’/kg*)(9.50x10” kg)(3000 kg) 


S20 - =4.04x10" m. 
2E 2(-2.35x10"! J) 


(h) Using Kepler’s law of periods for elliptical orbits (using a instead of r) we find the 
new period to be 


2: 2 7 3 
pao ee is, 
GM (6.67x10" N-m’/kg?)(9.50*10* kg) 


This is smaller than our result for part (a) by T— 7’ = 1.22 x 10°s. 
(1) Comparing the results in (a) and (h), we see that elliptical orbit has a smaller period. 


LEARN The orbits of the shuttle before and after firing the thruster are shown below. 
Point P corresponds to the location where the thruster was fired. 


84. The difference between free-fall acceleration g and the gravitational acceleration a, 
at the equator of the star is (see Equation 13.14): 
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a,-g=@R 
where 
= eis = ae =153 rad/s 
T 0.041s 


is the angular speed of the star. The gravitational acceleration at the equator is 


oa GM _ (6.67x10"' m*/kg-s’)(1.98x 10" kg) 


11 2 
aes RET: = 9.1710"! m/s’. 


Therefore, the percentage difference is 


a,-& @R_ (153rad/s)’(1.2x10* m) 
a a 9.17x10"' m/s” 


& & 


= 3.06x10~* ~ 0.031%. 


85. Energy conservation for this situation may be expressed as follows: 


1 Ml M 
K,+U,=K,+U, => 5m om =3mv; um 
i 


2, 


Hy 


where M = 5.98 x 10* kg, 7; = R = 6.37 x 10°, m and v; = 10000 m/s. Setting v2 = 0 to 
find the maximum of its trajectory, we solve the above equation (noting that m cancels in 
the process) and obtain r; = 3.2 x 10’ m. This implies that its altitude is 


h=r,—-R=2.5x 10’ m. 


86. We note that, since v = 2nr/T, the centripetal acceleration may be written as a = 
4n°r/T°. To express the result in terms of g, we divide by 9.8 m/s”. 


(a) The acceleration associated with Earth’s spin (7'= 24 h = 86400 s) is 


2 6 
pee 4n Oe! x 10 a = 34x10 g. 
(86400s)° (9.8 m/s’ ) 


(b) The acceleration associated with Earth’s motion around the Sun (7 = 1 y = 3.156 x 
10’s) is 
2 11 
Pp eee se cas a Hy) —~=6.1x10%g. 
(3.156 x 10’ s)* (9.8 m/s”) 


(c) The acceleration associated with the Solar System’s motion around the galactic center 
(T=2.5 x 10° y=7.9 x 10" s) is 
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An? (2.2 x 10” m) 
a=& 15 2 2 
(7.9 x 10° s)" (9.8m/s") 


=14x10"'g. 


87. (a) It is possible to use v =v) +2aA yas we did for free-fall problems in Chapter 2 
0 p 


because the acceleration can be considered approximately constant over this interval. 
However, our approach will not assume constant acceleration; we use energy 


conservation: 
1, GMm 1, GMm 2GM (1, —r) 
mv =—myv > v= [-————— 
2 Ty 2 r rr 


which yields v = 1.4 x 10° m/s. 


(b) We estimate the height of the apple to be h = 7 cm = 0.07 m. We may find the answer 
by evaluating Eq. 13-11 at the surface (radius r in part (a)) and at radius r + h, being 
careful not to round off, and then taking the difference of the two values, or we may take 
the differential of that equation — setting dr equal to h. We illustrate the latter procedure: 


GM 


3 
r 


dr we 2M y= 3 x 10m’. 
r 


| da, | = 2 


88. We apply the work-energy theorem to the object in question. It starts from a point at 
the surface of the Earth with zero initial speed and arrives at the center of the Earth with 
final speed vy The corresponding increase in its kinetic energy, ‘Amv; , is equal to the 


work done on it by Earth’s gravity: [F dr = | CKrjar. Thus, 
| vt = [Far = (°(CKrdr = 1 KR? 
sm = J, r=[ r) Vas 


where R is the radius of Earth. Solving for the final speed, we obtain v= R VK /m. We 
note that the acceleration of gravity ag = g= 9.8 m/s” on the surface of Earth is given by 


dg = GM/R° = G(4nR?/3)p/R”, 


where p is Earth’s average density. This permits us to write K/m = 4nGp/3 = Q/R. 
Consequently, 


Vv, “aX =nJé = [eR =,/(9.8 m/s?) (6.37 x 10° m) = 7.9 x 10° m/s. 
: m 
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89. THINK To compare the kinetic energy, potential energy, and the speed of the Earth 
at aphelion (farthest distance) and perihelion (closest distance), we apply both 
conservation of energy and conservation of angular momentum. 


EXPRESS As Earth orbits about the Sun, its total energy is conserved: 


7 
27 ad OD OR 


a Dp 


Ly? GMsMe 1 GMM, 


In addition, angular momentum conservation implies v,R, =Vv,R, . 


ANALYZE (a) The total energy is conserved, so there is no difference between its values 
at aphelion and perihelion. 


(b) The difference in potential energy is 


1 1 
AU =U, -U, =-GM,M, ta x 


a P 


= —~(6.67x10'' N-m’/kg’)(1.99 x 10°° kg)(5.98 x 107 Ke)( : 


~1.8x10° J. 


(c) Since AK+ AU =0, AK = K,-K, =-AU ~-1.8x10" J. 


(d) With v. R =v_,R_, the change in kinetic energy may be written as 


Bip? 


De ech sa oli 2 
AK =K,-K,=5M,(v,-v,)=> Mey, 1- 


from which we find the speed at the aphelion to be 


v, = ee =2.95x10* m/s. 
M ,,1—R;/R>) 


Thus, the variation in speed is 
11 
Av=y,—v, =| 1-22 |y, =[1--2 229 _™ N02. 95x10 m/s) 
R, 1.47x10° m 
=-0.99x10° m/s =-0.99 km/s. 


The speed at the aphelion is smaller than that at the perihelion. 


1.5210" m 1.47x10"' m 
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LEARN Since the changes are small, the problem could also be solved by using 
differentials: 


joe [ ae) dr _(6.67x10"! N-m’/kg’)(1.99 x 10” kg)(5.98 x 10™ kg) 


2 (1. Saal ay (5 x 10° m). 


This yields AU ~ 1.8 x 10°” J. Similarly, with AK ~ dK = Mev dv, where v = 2nR/T, we 


have 
11 
Lexie 72 (5.98 x 1024 kg) * (1.5x 10 = ae 


3.156 x 10's 


which yields a difference of Av ~ 0.99 km/s in Earth’s speed (relative to the Sun) between 
aphelion and perihelion. 


90. (a) Because it is moving in a circular orbit, F/m must equal the centripetal 


acceleration: 
80N _ v 
5s0kg or. 
However, v = 27r/T, where T = 21600 s, so we are led to 


ewe 


r 
which yields r= 1.9 x 10’ m. 


(b) From the above calculation, we infer v’ = (1.6 m/s’)r, which leads to v = 3.0 x 10’ 
m’/s*. Thus, K = “mv = 7.6 x 10° J. 


(c) As discussed in Section 13-4, F/m also tells us the gravitational acceleration: 


GM 


7 
r 


a, =1.6 m/s’ = 


We therefore find M = 8.6 x 10™ kg. 


91. (a) Their initial potential energy is -Gm*/R; and they started from rest, so energy 
conservation leads to 


Gm? Gm? Gm? 
——— = K votat ee => K = i * 
R, 0.5R, 


(b) They have equal mass, and this is being viewed in the center-of-mass frame, so their 
speeds are identical and their kinetic energies are the same. Thus, 
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(c) With K = % mv”, we solve the above equation and find v= ./Gm/R, . 


(d) Their relative speed is 2v = 2 ,/Gm/R, . This is the (instantaneous) rate at which the 
gap between them is closing. 


(e) The premise of this part is that we assume we are not moving (that is, that body A 
acquires no kinetic energy in the process). Thus, Kiota) = Kg, and the logic of part (a) leads 
to Kg = Gm’/Ri. 


(f) And 4mv2 =K, yields vg= .{2Gm/R, . 


(g) The answer to part (f) is incorrect, due to having ignored the accelerated motion of 
“our” frame (that of body A). Our computations were therefore carried out in a 
noninertial frame of reference, for which the energy equations of Chapter 8 are not 
directly applicable. 


92. (a) We note that the altitude of the rocket is h= R—R, where R, =6.37x10° m. 
With M =5.98x10™ kg, Ro =R, +hy= 6.57 x 10° mand R = 7.37 x 10° m, we have 


At Hey S mC pe may eo oe 
2 F R 
which yields K = 3.83 x 107 J. 
(b) Again, we use energy conservation. 
1 IM IM 
Reuse 20S wey ao on 
| 2 R, R, 


Therefore, we find Ry= 7.40 x 10° m. This corresponds to a distance of 1034.9 km = 1.03 
x 10° km above the Earth’s surface. 


93. Energy conservation for this situation may be expressed as follows: 


1 Ml M 
K,+U,=K,+U, > =m om = —mv; ae 
2 2 ty 


y 
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where M = 7.0 x 1074 kg, r2 =R=1.6 x 10° m, and r, = 0 (which means that U; = 0). We 
are told to assume the meteor starts at rest, so v; = 0. Thus, K; + U; = 0, and the above 
equation is rewritten as 


ee = a = 2.4 x 10* m/s. 
2 ie R 


94. The initial distance from each fixed sphere to the ball is ro = 0, which implies the 
initial gravitational potential energy is zero. The distance from each fixed sphere to the 
ball when it is at x = 0.30 m is r= 0.50 m, by the Pythagorean theorem. 


(a) With M = 20 kg and m = 10 kg, energy conservation leads to 


GmM 


r 


K,+U, = K+U => 0+0=K-—2 


which yields K = 2GmM/r = 5.3 x 10°°J. 


(b) Since the y-component of each force will cancel, the net force points in the —x 
direction, with a magnitude 


2F,. =2 (GmM/*) cos 6, 


where @ = tan! (4/3) = 53°. Thus, the result is F., =(-6.4x10* N)i. 


net 


95. The magnitudes of the individual forces (acting on mc, exerted by my, and maz, 
respectively) are 


Fac = CMM =2.7x10°N and Fyo = or mc = 3.6 x 10*N 
Ti Tac 


where r4c = 0.20 m and rgc = 0.15 m. With 74g = 0.25 m, the angle F, makes with the x 


axis can be obtained as 
2 2 2 
Vac tap —" pc 


2r shag 


9, =a +008"| Ja ssor (080-217. 


Similarly, the angle F, makes with the x axis can be obtained as 


2 


(roth i 
6,=—cos | “#—8¢ —4€ |= _ cos" (0.60) =—53°. 


21 4B¥ ec 


The net force acting on mc then becomes 
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F.=F,-(cos0, i+sin8, }) + Fac (cos 6, i+sin6, )) 
=(F C080, + Fre cos 0, )it (Fy sin, + Fro sin 0,)j 
=(-4.4x10° N)j. 


96. (a) From Chapter 2, we have v’ =v) + 2aAx,, where a may be interpreted as an 


average acceleration in cases where the acceleration is not uniform. With vo = 0, v = 
11000 m/s, and Ax = 220 m, we find a = 2.75 x 10° m/s”. Therefore, 


7 (22 x 10° m/s’ 


ae ]e=28010'e. 


(b) The acceleration is certainly deadly enough to kill the passengers. 
(c) Again using v’ =v) +2aAx, we find 


Pe (7000 m/s)” 


= 7000 m/s* = 714¢. 
2(3500 m) 


(d) Energy conservation gives the craft’s speed v (in the absence of friction and other 
dissipative effects) at altitude = 700 km after being launched from R = 6.37 x 10° m 
(the surface of Earth) with speed vo = 7000 m/s. That altitude corresponds to a distance 
from Earth’s center of r= R+h=7.07 x 10° m. 


1), GMm _1_ , GMm 


VY v 
2 R 2 r 


With M = 5.98 x 10° kg (the mass of Earth) we find v = 6.05 x 10° m/s. However, to 
orbit at that radius requires (by Eq. 13-37) 


v= JGM/r =7.51 x 10° ms. 


The difference between these two speeds is v’ — v = 1.46 x 10° m/s ~1.5x10° m/s, which 
presumably is accounted for by the action of the rocket engine. 


97. We integrate Eq. 13-1 with respect to r from 3R; to 4Rz and obtain the work equal to 


W=-aU=-6M | ore je. 


4R, 3R,} 12R 


E 


98. The gravitational force at a radial distance r inside Earth (e.g., point A in the figure) 
is 
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The component of the force along the tunnel is 


F.=F,sind=| S|, 


Ro Jr R 
which can be rewritten as 


d’x GM ‘ 
a.=—; 5x =-@'x 
dt R 


where w* = GM / R’. The equation is similar to Hooke’s law, in that the force on the train 
is proportional to the displacement of the train but oppositely directed. Without exiting 
the tunnel, the motion of the train would be periodic would a period given by T =27/o. 
The travel time required from Boston to Washington DC is only half that (one-way): 


3 6 3 
wat atanlt =7 re CS) ee ner 
2 wo \GM (6.67x10" m/kg-s?)(5.98 x 10™ kg) 


Note that the result is independent of the distance between the two cities. 
99. The gravitational force exerted on m due to a mass element dM from the thin rod is 


UF, = Gm(dM) 
R 


By symmetry, the force is along the y- 
direction. With 


dM =Adl= [ao = Mao 
mR 


where 2=M/vzR is the mass density (mass per unit length), we have 


dF, , = dF, sin0 = Gn ( MA? | in = GMM sin od0 
R R 


2 1 1 2 
Integrating over 0 gives 
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Substituting the values given leads to 


_2GMm _ 2(6.67x10"'"' m’/kg-s*)(5.0 kg)(3.0x10° kg) 


=1.51x10" N 
on. aR 7(0.650 m)” 


If the rod were a complete circle, by symmetry, the net force on the particle would be 
zero. 


100. The gravitational acceleration at a distance r from the center of Earth is 


_GM 


a 
2 
a. 


Thus, the weight difference between the two objects is 


GMm _ GMm _GMm 


GMm 2h _2GMmh 
Re (R+hyY RR? 


RR R 


Aw =m(g-a,)= [1-G+h/Ry? |= 


With M =47R’p, the above expression can be rewritten as 


Aw 


2GMmh_ 2Gmh (4z ,, 8zpGmh 
— 5 — 3 . R pP => 
R R a) 3 


Substituting the values given, we obtain 


ae mo 7 = (5.5x10° kg/m?)(6.67x10"! m?/kg-s?)(2.00 kg)(0.050 m) 
=3.07x10’N 


101. Let the distance from Earth to the spaceship be 7. Re» = 3.82 x 10° m is the distance 
from Earth to the moon. Thus, 
F = GM,,m _pe GM .m 


“Gey 
where m is the mass of the spaceship. Solving for r, we obtain 


8 
ae ee 388210 m8 gay’. 


JM,,/M, +1 (7.36x10kg)/(5.98x10™kg) +1 
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1. Let the volume of the expanded air sacs be V, and that of the fish with its air sacs 
collapsed be V. Then 


Mesh 3 Mesh 3 
, =—™=1.08 g/em” sand =—"_ =1.00 g/cm 
Pris V & Pw V4V & 


where /,, is the density of the water. This implies 
PrsnV = PwV + Vz) or (V + V,)/V = 1.08/1.00, 
which gives V,/(V + V,) = 0.074 = 7.4%. 
2. The magnitude F of the force required to pull the lid off is F = (p, — pi)A, where p, is 
the pressure outside the box, p; is the pressure inside, and A is the area of the lid. 


Recalling that 1N/m? = 1 Pa, we obtain 


480 N 


——— =3.8x10* Pa. 
77x10" m 


F 
=p —-—=1.0x10° Pa— 
Pi = Po A 


3. THINK The increase in pressure is equal to the applied force divided by the area. 


EXPRESS The change in pressure is given by Ap = F/A = F/nr’, where r is the radius of 
the piston. 


ANALYZE substituting the values given, we obtain 
Ap = (42 N)/n(0.011 m)* = 1.1 x 10° Pa. 
This is equivalent to 1.1 atm. 


LEARN The increase in pressure is proportional to the force applied. In addition, since 
Ap ~1/A, the smaller the cross-sectional area of the syringe, the greater the pressure 


increase under the same applied force. 


4. We note that the container is cylindrical, the important aspect of this being that it has a 
uniform cross-section (as viewed from above); this allows us to relate the pressure at the 
bottom simply to the total weight of the liquids. Using the fact that 1L = 1000 cm*, we 
find the weight of the first liquid to be 
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W, =mg = pV.g =(2.6 g/cm’)(0.50 L)(1000 cm’ / L)(980 cm/s”) = 1.27 10°g- cm/s” 
=12.7N. 


In the last step, we have converted grams to kilograms and centimeters to meters. 
Similarly, for the second and the third liquids, we have 


W, =m,g = pV,g = (1.0 g/em*)(0.25 L)(1000 em?/L)(980 cm/s’) = 2.5 N 
and 
W, =m,g = pV,g = (0.80 g/cm’ (0.40 L)(1000 cm’ /L)(980 cm/s”) = 3.1 N. 


The total force on the bottom of the container is therefore F = W, + W.+ W3=18N. 


5. THINK The pressure difference between two sides of the window results in a net force 
acting on the window. 


EXPRESS The air inside pushes outward with a force given by p;A, where p; is the 
pressure inside the room and A is the area of the window. Similarly, the air on the outside 
pushes inward with a force given by p,A, where p, is the pressure outside. The magnitude 
of the net force is F = (p; — po)A. 


ANALYZE Since 1 atm = 1.013 x 10° Pa, the net force is 


F =(p,— p,)A=(1.0 atm—0.96 atm)(1.013x10° Pa/atm)(3.4 m)(2.1 m) 
=2.9x10°N. 


LEARN The net force on the window vanishes when the pressure inside the office is 
equal to the pressure outside. 


6. Knowing the standard air pressure value in several units allows us to set up a variety of 
conversion factors: 


S} 
(a) P=(28 Ib/in.’) BE =190 kPa. 
14.7 |b/in 
5 5 
(b) (20 mmHg) ee =15.9kPa, (80 mmHg) eee =10.6 kPa. 
760 mmHg 760 mmHg 


7. (a) The pressure difference results in forces applied as shown in the figure. We 
consider a team of horses pulling to the right. To pull the sphere apart, the team must 
exert a force at least as great as the horizontal component of the total force determined by 
“summing” (actually, integrating) these force vectors. 
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We consider a force vector at angle @. Its leftward component is Ap cos @dA, where dA is 
the area element for where the force is applied. We make use of the symmetry of the 
problem and let dA be that of a ring of constant @ on the surface. The radius of the ring is 
r= R sin @, where R is the radius of the sphere. If the angular width of the ring is d@ in 
radians, then its width is R d@ and its area is dA = 2nR° sin 0 d@. Thus the net horizontal 
component of the force of the air is given by 


2, . x 
F, =27R’ Ap I, sin@ cos@d0 =2R’ Ap sin’ O = = R’ Ap. 


(b) We use 1 atm = 1.01 x 10° Pa to show that Ap = 0.90 atm = 9.09 x 10* Pa. The sphere 
radius is R = 0.30 m, so 


F,, = (0.30 m)°(9.09 x 104 Pa) = 2.6 x 10°N. 


(c) One team of horses could be used if one half of the sphere is attached to a sturdy wall. 
The force of the wall on the sphere would balance the force of the horses. 


8. Using Eq. 14-7, we find the gauge pressure to be Pya,.. = Pgh, where p is the density 


of the fluid medium, and h is the vertical distance to the point where the pressure is equal 
to the atmospheric pressure. 


The gauge pressure at a depth of 20 m in seawater is 
Dy = Poy gd = (1024 kg/m’)(9.8 m/s” )(20 m) = 2.00«10° Pa. 
On the other hand, the gauge pressure at an altitude of 7.6 km is 
D> = Poi. gh = (0.87 kg/m’ )(9.8 m/s’ )(7600 m) = 6.48x10* Pa. 
Therefore, the change in pressure is 
Ap = p, — p, = 2.00x10° Pa—6.48x10* Pa ~1.4x10° Pa. 


9. The hydrostatic blood pressure is the gauge pressure in the column of blood between 
feet and brain. We calculate the gauge pressure using Eq. 14-7. 


(a) The gauge pressure at the heart of the Argentinosaurus is 


Pron = Poin + PZ =80 torr + (1.0610? kg/m*)(9.8 m/s?)(21 m—9.0 m) ee 
133.33 Pa 


=1,0x10° torr. 


(b) The gauge pressure at the feet of the Argentinosaurus is 
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Pier = Poa + PEA’ = 80 torr + (1.06x 10° kg/m?)(9.8 m/s?)(21 m( re) 
133.33 Pa 


= 80 torr +1642 torr = 1722 torr ~ 1.7x10° torr. 


10. With A = 0.000500 m? and F = pA (with p given by Eq. 14-9), then we have pghA = 
9.80 N. This gives / = 2.0 m, which means d + h = 2.80 m. 


11. The hydrostatic blood pressure is the gauge pressure in the column of blood between 
feet and brain. We calculate the gauge pressure using Eq. 14-7. 


(a) The gauge pressure at the brain of the giraffe is 


Porain = Preart —pgh = 250 torr — (1.06x10° kg/m’ )(9.8 m/s’)(2.0 m( rer) 
133.33 Pa 


= 94 torr. 
(b) The gauge pressure at the feet of the giraffe is 


1 torr 


= + pgh = 250 torr + (1.06 x10° kg/m*)(9.8 m/s” )(2.0 m)| ———— 
Preet Preart P& ( 2g )( )¢ {as Pa 


= 406 torr 


~ 4.110 torr. 


(c) The increase in the blood pressure at the brain as the giraffe lowers its head to the 
level of its feet is 


AD = Piet ~ Pram = 406 torr — 94 torr = 312 torr ~3.1x10° torr. 


12. Note that 0.05 atm equals 5065 Pa. Application of Eq. 14-7 with the notation in this 
problem leads to 
ee ae 0.05 atm 5065 Pa 


max ~_ ‘ 
PriquiaS PriquiaS PriquiaS 


Thus the difference of this quantity between fresh water (998 kg/m*) and Dead Sea water 
(1500 kg/m’) is 


Ad 


max 


- 25 Fe L} = es Pa/ 1 1 


= = 0.17 m. 
g Pm Pu) 9-8m/s*\ 998 kg/m? 1500 at | 


13. Recalling that 1 atm = 1.01 x 10° Pa, Eq. 14-8 leads to 
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1 atm 


h = (1024 kg/m’) (9.80 m/s’) (10.9 x 10° —— 
pgh = (1024 kg/m’) (9.80 mis*) (10.9 x D Greats 


=~ 1.08x10° atm. 


14. We estimate the pressure difference (specifically due to hydrostatic effects) as 
follows: 
Ap = pgh=(1.06 x 10° kg/m’)(9.8 m/s’ )(1.83 m) = 1.90 x 10* Pa. 


15. In this case, Bernoulli’s equation reduces to Eq. 14-10. Thus, 
DP, = pg(-h) = —(1800kg/m*) (9.8 m/s”) (1.5 m) = —2.6 x 10° Pa. 


16. At a depth h without the snorkel tube, the external pressure on the diver is 
D=p,+pgh, where p, is the atmospheric pressure. Thus, with a snorkel tube of length 
h, the pressure difference between the internal air pressure and the water pressure against 
the body is 
Ap = p= Py = pgh. 
(a) If h=0.20 m, then 
latm 


Ap = pgh = (998 kg/m? )(9.8 m/s* (0.20 m) ——————- = 0.019 atm . 
yp = pgh=( g/m’ )( s”)( SAG =F atm 
(b) Similarly, if / = 4.0 m, then 
latm 
Ap = pgh = (998 kg/m? )(9.8 m/s*)(4.0 m) ————— x 0.39 atm. 
yp = pgh =( g/m’ )( Ss” )( Boao a atm 


17. THINK The minimum force that must be applied to open the hatch is equal to the 
gauge pressure times the area of the hatch. 


EXPRESS The pressure p at the depth d of the hatch cover is po + pgd, where p is the 
density of ocean water and po is atmospheric pressure. Thus, the gauge pressure is 
Peauge = PA, and the minimum force that must be applied by the crew to open the hatch 


has magnitude F = A=(pgd)A, where A is the area of the hatch. 
g Prange P& 


Substituting the values given, we find the force to be 


F = PyayeA = (pgd)A = (1024 kg/m*)(9.8 m/s?)(100 m)(1.2 m)(0.60 m) 
=7.2x10°N, 


LEARN The downward force of the water on the hatch cover is (po + pgd)A, and the air 
in the submarine exerts an upward force of pod. The greater the depth of the submarine, 
the greater the force required to open the hatch. 
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18. Since the pressure (caused by liquid) at the bottom of the barrel is doubled due to the 
presence of the narrow tube, so is the hydrostatic force. The ratio is therefore equal to 2.0. 
The difference between the hydrostatic force and the weight is accounted for by the 
additional upward force exerted by water on the top of the barrel due to the increased 
pressure introduced by the water in the tube. 


19. We can integrate the pressure (which varies linearly with depth according to Eq. 14-7) 
over the area of the wall to find out the net force on it, and the result turns out fairly 
intuitive (because of that linear dependence): the force is the “average” water pressure 
multiplied by the area of the wall (or at least the part of the wall that is exposed to the 


water), where “average” pressure is taken to mean + (pressure at surface + pressure at 
bottom). Assuming the pressure at the surface can be taken to be zero (in the gauge 
pressure sense explained in section 14-4), then this means the force on the wall is ; pgh 
multiplied by the appropriate area. In this problem the area is hw (where w is the 8.00 m 
width), so the force is 5 pgh’w, and the change in force (as h is changed) is 


S pew (hy — hi”) = 4(998 kg/m*)(9.80 m/s”)(8.00 m)(4.00° — 2.00°)m? = 4.69 x 10°N. 
20. (a) The force on face A of area A, due to the water pressure alone is 
2 3 3 2 3 
Fy = pA, = Pygh,A, = P,g(2d)d’ =2(1.0x10° kg/m’ )(9.8m/s” )(5.0m) 
=2.5x10° N. 
Adding the contribution from the atmospheric pressure, 
Fy=(1.0 x 10° Pa)(5.0 m)’ = 2.5 x 10°N, 

we have 


Fi =F,+F,=2.5x10° N + 2.5x10° N=5.0x10° N. 


(b) The force on face B due to water pressure alone is 


5d 5 
Fs = Poare = Pot ( Ja =F exe = 


. ; > (1.0%10 kg/m*)(9.8m/s*)(5.0m), 


=3.1x10° N. 
Adding the contribution from the atmospheric pressure, 
Fy=(1.0 x 10° Pa)(5.0 m)? = 2.5 x 10°N, 


we obtain 
Fi=F\+F, =2.5x10° N + 3.1x10° N=5.6x10° N. 
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21. THINK Work is done to remove liquid from one vessel to another. 


EXPRESS When the levels are the same, the height of the liquid is A = (A; + hz)/2, where 
h, and hp are the original heights. Suppose /, is greater than /2. The final situation can 
then be achieved by taking liquid from the first vessel with volume V = A(/; — h) and 
mass m = pV = pA(h, — h), and lowering it a distance Ay = h — hp. The work done by the 
force of gravity is 


W,= mgAy =pA(h, — h)g(h — hz). 


ANALYZE We substitute / = (h, + h2)/2 to obtain 


W,= 7 pgd(h,-h, i = =(1.30%10° ke/m'}(9.80 m/s’ )(4.00x10~*m*)(1.56 m—0.854 m)” 
= 0.635 J 


LEARN Since gravitational force is conservative, the work done only depends on the 
initial and final heights of the vessels, and not on how the liquid is transferred. 


22. To find the pressure at the brain of the pilot, we note that the inward acceleration can 
be treated from the pilot’s reference frame as though it is an outward gravitational 
acceleration against which the heart must push the blood. Thus, with a=4g , we have 


Porain = Preart — par = 120 torr —(1.06 x 10° kg/m’)(4x 9.8 m/s’ )(0.30 m( Se 
a 


= 120 torr — 94 torr = 26 torr. 
23. Letting Pa = pp, we find 


peg (6.0 km + 32 km + D) + Paly — D) = p.2(32 km) + Puy 
and obtain 


(6.0km)p, _ (6.0km)(2.9g/cm*) _ 
P,-p.  3.3g/em>-2.9g/cem> — 


44km. 


24. (a) At depth y the gauge pressure of the water is p = pgy, where pis the density of the 
water. We consider a horizontal strip of width W at depth y, with (vertical) thickness dy, 
across the dam. Its area is dA = W dy and the force it exerts on the dam is dF = p dA = 
pgyW dy. The total force of the water on the dam is 


F=|" pgw dy == pgWD* = +(1.00%10° ke/m')(9.80m/s*)(314m)(35.0m) 


=1.88x10°N. 
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(b) Again we consider the strip of water at depth y. Its moment arm for the torque it 
exerts about O is D—y so the torque it exerts is 


dt = dF(D — y) = pgyW (D — y)dy 


and the total torque of the water is 


D 1 1 1 
r=| pgyW(D-y)dy= paw(3D" -4') = —PsWwD 


= = (1.00%10 kg/m’ )(9.80m/s”)(314m)(35.0m) =2.20x10"N-m. 


(c) We write t = rF, where r is the effective moment arm. Then, 


segWD _D_35.0m 
1pgwD’ 3 3 


=11.7 m. 


25. As shown in Eq. 14-9, the atmospheric pressure p, bearing down on the barometer’s 
mercury pool is equal to the pressure pgh at the base of the mercury column: p, = pgh. 


Substituting the values given in the problem statement, we find the atmospheric pressure 
to be 


Dy = pgh = (1.3608 10" kg/m?)(9.7835 m/s?)(0.74035 m)| tO 
133.33 Pa 


= 739.26 torr. 
26. The gauge pressure you can produce is 


(1000kg/m?)(9.8m/s*)(4.0x107m) 


7 =-3.9x10°atm 
1.01x10° Pa/atm 


p=-psh== 


where the minus sign indicates that the pressure inside your lung is less than the outside 
pressure. 


27. THINK The atmospheric pressure at a given height depends on the density 
distribution of air. 


EXPRESS If the air density were uniform, o =const., then the variation of pressure with 
height may be written as: po = p: — pg(v2 — yi). We take y, to be at the surface of Earth, 
where the pressure is p; = 1.01 x 10° Pa, and y» to be at the top of the atmosphere, where 
the pressure is p2 = 0. On the other hand, if the density varies with altitude, then 


h 
p.=p,- | pg dy. 
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For the case where the density decreases linearly with height, o = ~» (1 — v/h), where ( is 
the density at Earth’s surface and g = 9.8 m/s” for 0 < y <A, the integral becomes 


h y 1 
Pp =P -\, ag [1- 2) il aaa LS 


ANALYZE (a) For uniform density with p = 1.3 kg/m*, we find the height of the 
atmosphere to be 


5 
Pi Sp EOE Be 79% 10" m= 79 a. 
pg (1.3 kg/m’)(9.8 m/s*) 


yo aa es 

(b) With density decreasing linearly with height, p,=p,—,gh/2. The condition pz = 0 
implies 

pss 2p, __2(1.01 x 10° Pa) 


SS 16 10 = 16 la 
Dog (1.3 kg/m*)(9.8 m/s’) 


LEARN Actually the decrease in air density is approximately exponential, with pressure 
halved at a height of about 5.6 km. 


28. (a) According to Pascal’s principle, F/A = fla > F = (A/a)f. 
(b) We obtain 
a (3.80 cm)’ 


pale Fe 


7 even? (20.0 x 10° N) = 103 N. 
Ucm 


The ratio of the squares of diameters is equivalent to the ratio of the areas. We also note 
that the area units cancel. 


29. Equation 14-13 combined with Eq. 5-8 and Eq. 7-21 (in absolute value) gives 


With A,= 184A, (and the other values given in the problem) we find m = 8.50 kg. 


30. Taking “down” as the positive direction, then using Eq. 14-16 in Newton’s second 
law, we have (5.00 kg)g — (3.00 kg)g = 5a. This gives a = 2g = 3.92 m/s’, where g = 9.8 


m/s”. Then (see Eq. 2-15) sat = 0.0784 m (in the downward direction). 


31. THINK The block floats in both water and oil. We apply Archimedes’ principle to 
analyze the problem. 
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EXPRESS Let V be the volume of the block. Then, the submerged volume in water is 
V.=2V/3. Since the block is floating, by Archimedes’ principle the weight of the 


displaced water is equal to the weight of the block, i.e., ~, Vs = p, V, where py, is the 
density of water, and p» is the density of the block. 


ANALYZE (a) We substitute V; = 2V/3 to obtain the density of the block: 
Pb = 2,Pw/3 = 2(1000 kg/m*)/3 = 6.7 x10? kg/m’, 


(b) Now, if p, is the density of the oil, then Archimedes’ principle yields p V’=p,V . 


Since the volume submerged in oil is V’=0.90V , the density of the oil is 


V V 
= 9,| — |=(6.7x10’ kg/m?) —— =7.4x10° kg/m’. 
Po {Z| ( g )5 oor g 


LEARN Another way to calculate the density of the oil is to note that the mass of the 
block can be written as 

MSP Pile Pls 
Therefore, 


V 2V /3 
= — |= (1000 kg/m?) ——— =7.4x10° kg/m’. 
Pp, a.(F ( g RG g 


, 
AY 


That is, by comparing the fraction submerged with that in water (or another liquid with 
known density), the density of the oil can be deduced. 


32. (a) The pressure (including the contribution from the atmosphere) at a depth of htop = 
L/2 (corresponding to the top of the block) is 


Prop = Pat + P&Mop =1.01 x 10° Pa + (1030 kg/m’) (9.8 m/s’) (0.300 m) = 1.04 x 10° Pa 


where the unit Pa (pascal) is equivalent to N/m*. The force on the top surface (of area A = 
L? = 0.36 m’) is 
Frop = Ptop A = 3.75 x 10°N. 


(b) The pressure at a depth of Ap. = 3L/2 (that of the bottom of the block) is 


Poor =Parm + PZ, =1.01 x 10° Pa + (1030 kg/m’) (9.8 m/s”) (0.900 m) 
=1.10x 10° Pa 


where we recall that the unit Pa (pascal) is equivalent to N/m’. The force on the bottom 
surface is 
Foot = Poot A = 3.96 x 10° N. 
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(c) Taking the difference For — Ftop cancels the contribution from the atmosphere 
(including any numerical uncertainties associated with that value) and leads to 


Ling = sae = PE (Aye, = hoy) A= pel = 2.18x10° N 


which is to be expected on the basis of Archimedes’ principle. Two other forces act on 
the block: an upward tension 7 and a downward pull of gravity mg. To remain stationary, 
the tension must be 


T = mg — (Fa — Fron) = (450 kg) (9.80 m/s) — 2.18x10° N = 2.23x10° N. 
(d) This has already been noted in the previous part: F, =2.18x10° N, and 7 + Fy = mg. 


33. THINK The iron anchor is submerged in water, so we apply Archimedes’ principle 
to calculate its volume and weight in air. 


EXPRESS The anchor is completely submerged in water of density p,. Its apparent 
weight is Way), = W— Fy, where W= mg is its actual weight and F;, =p, gV is the buoyant 
force. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the volume of the anchor to be 


WW 
= ap Fy 200 N ~2.04x 102 m?. 


i 
P,&  Py& (1000 kg/m’) (9.8 m/s”) 


(b) The mass of the anchor is m= p,,g, where p,, is the density of iron (found in Table 
14-1). Therefore, its weight in air is 


W =mg = p,,Vz = (7870 kg/m’) (2.04 x 107 m°)(9.80 m/s’) = 1.57x 10° N. 


LEARN In general, the apparent weight of an object of density o that is completely 
submerged in a fluid of density p, can be written as W,,,=(p—p,)Vg. 

34. (a) Archimedes’ principle makes it clear that a body, in order to float, displaces an 
amount of the liquid that corresponds to the weight of the body. The problem (indirectly) 
tells us that the weight of the boat is W= 35.6 kN. In salt water of density 

p'= 1100 kg/m’, it must displace an amount of liquid having weight equal to 35.6 kN. 


(b) The displaced volume of salt water is equal to 


y" W 3.56x10°N 


= = =3.30m. 
pig (1.10x10° kg/m*)(9.80 m/s”) 
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In freshwater, it displaces a volume of V = W/pg = 3.63 m*, where p = 1000 kg/m*. The 
difference is V— V'= 0.330 m’, 


35. The problem intends for the children to be completely above water. The total 
downward pull of gravity on the system is 


3(356N) +N PyooaSY 


where N is the (minimum) number of logs needed to keep them afloat and V is the 
volume of each log: 
V=7(0.15 m)’ (1.80 m) = 0.13 m?. 


The buoyant force is Fy = PwaterVsubmergeds Where we require Vsubmergea < NV. The density 
of water is 1000 kg/m? . To obtain the minimum value of N, we set Veubmergea = NV and 
then round our “answer” for N up to the nearest integer: 

3(356N) 


3(356N)+Np,.u2V = Pou ZNV => N= 
( ) i BV (Pyater — Pood ) 


which yields N = 4.28 > 5 logs. 


36. From the “kink” in the graph it is clear that d= 1.5 cm. Also, the / = 0 point makes it 
clear that the (true) weight is 0.25 N. We now use Eq. 14-19 at h = d= 1.5 cm to obtain 


Fy, = (0.25 N—-0.10N )=0.15 N. 
Thus, Ptiquia g V = 0.15, where 
V =(1.5 cm)(5.67 cm’) = 8.5 x 10° m?. 
Thus, Atiquia= 1800 kg/m? = 1.8 g/cm’. 


37. For our estimate of Veubmergea We interpret “almost completely submerged” to mean 


submerged 


ms a where r, = 60cm. 
Thus, equilibrium of forces (on the iron sphere) leads to 
4 4 
F, = Miron > ects 2Y sitesi = Piron& (San) = san?) 


where 7; is the inner radius (half the inner diameter). Plugging in our estimate for 
Vsubmerged AS Well as the densities of water (1.0 g/ cm?) and iron (7.87 g/em? ), we obtain the 
inner diameter: 
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1.0 g/cm? 


2r, = 2r,|}1- ; 
7.87 g/cm 


1/3 
= 57.3 cm. 


38. (a) An object of the same density as the surrounding liquid (in which case the 
“object” could just be a packet of the liquid itself) is not going to accelerate up or down 
(and thus won’t gain any kinetic energy). Thus, the point corresponding to zero K in the 
graph must correspond to the case where the density of the object equals Piqua. 
Therefore, yan = 1.5 g/cm? (or 1500 kg/m?). 


(b) Consider the Pjiquia = 0 point (where Kgainea = 1.6 J). In this case, the ball is falling 
through perfect vacuum, so that v= 2gh (see Eq. 2-16) which means that K = +mv = 1.6 


J can be used to solve for the mass. We obtain mpau = 4.082 kg. The volume of the ball 
is then given by 
Matt! Poalt = 2.72 x 1073 m?. 


39. THINK The hollow sphere is half submerged in a fluid. We apply Archimedes’ 
principle to calculate its mass and density. 


EXPRESS The downward force of gravity mg is balanced by the upward buoyant force 
of the liquid: mg = pg V;. Here m is the mass of the sphere, p is the density of the liquid, 


and V, is the submerged volume. Thus m = pV,. The submerged volume is half the total 


volume of the sphere, so V, = +(4/3)r’ , where r, is the outer radius. 


Ss 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the mass of the sphere to be 


m= pV, = (5-20) -= pr = [2 } 800 kg/m’)(0.090 m)’ =1.22 kg. 


(b) The density p,, of the material, assumed to be uniform, is given by ~,, = m/V, where m 
is the mass of the sphere and V is its volume. If 7; is the inner radius, the volume is 


V = = (2-7) = = ((0.090 my’ — (0.080 m)’) = 9.09 x 104 m’. 


The density is 


1.22 kg ietenet 
Sate Sane iG eta 
Pm = 9.09 x10 m = 


LEARN Note that o,, > p, ie., the density of the material is greater that of the fluid. 
However, the sphere floats (and displaces its own weight of fluid) because it’s hollow. 


40. If the alligator floats, by Archimedes’ principle the buoyancy force is equal to the 
alligator’s weight (see Eq. 14-17). Therefore, 
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F,= rae = My oS = (Pyo4h)g - 
If the mass is to increase by a small amount m—>m' =m+Am, then 
Fi, > Fy = Py Ant Ah)g. 


With AF, = F; —F, =0.010mg, the alligator sinks by 


AF, ; 
Ah =A" _ 0-0 tme ___OOTOSO BS) __ 65x10 m=6.5 mm. 
Puo48 PuoAg (998 kg/m")(0.20 m*) 
41. Let V, be the total volume of the iceberg. The non-visible portion is below water, and 
thus the volume of this portion is equal to the volume V, of the fluid displaced by the 


iceberg. The fraction of the iceberg that is visible is 


VV, Vv, 
fee a. 
V, V, 


Since iceberg is floating, Eq. 14-18 applies: 
FLo=mg=m,g > m=m,. 


Since m= pV ,, the above equation implies 


Vy 
I. Pi 
pV, = PV; ae age et 
Vi Py 
Thus, the visible fraction is 
V 
frac=1-—£ =1- | 
Vi ‘a 


(a) If the iceberg (p, =917 kg/m’) floats in salt water with Pp, =1024 kg/m’, then the 
fraction would be 
Pikag.s 917 kg/m° 


=1-——_=—__ = 0.10 =10%. 
Pr 1024 kg/m 


frac =1- 


(b) On the other hand, if the iceberg floats in fresh water (, =1000 kg/m’), then the 
fraction would be 
917 kg/m° 


frac =1- =1 ~ = 0.083 =8.3%. 
Pr 1000 kg/m 
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42. Work is the integral of the force over distance (see Eq. 7-32). Referring to the 
equation immediately preceding Eq. 14-7, we see the work can be written as 


W =| Prater gA(-y) dy 


where we are using y = 0 to refer to the water surface (and the +y direction is upward). 
Let h = 0.500 m. Then, the integral has a lower limit of —/ and an upper limit of y,, with 


yylh = — Peylinder /Pwater =— 0.400. 
The integral leads to 


W => PrwatergAh(1 —0.4°) = 4.11 KJ. 


43. (a) When the model is suspended (in air) the reading is F, (its true weight, neglecting 
any buoyant effects caused by the air). When the model is submerged in water, the 
reading is lessened because of the buoyant force: F, — Fy. We denote the difference in 
readings as Am. Thus, 

FE, =f) = amg 


which leads to F;, = Amg. Since Fy = PygVm (the weight of water displaced by the model) 
we obtain 


y _ dm _0.63776kg cane 


= 107 m’. 
p, 1000 kg/m 


(b) The = scaling factor is discussed in the problem (and for purposes of significant 
figures is treated as exact). The actual volume of the dinosaur is 


V 


dino 


= 20° V,,=5.102m’. 


(c) Using p = Mino P,, =1000 kg/m’, we find the mass of the 7. rex to be 
dino 


Meing © Py Veiino = 1000 kg/m*) (5.102 m*) =5.102x10° kg. 


44. (a) Since the lead is not displacing any water (of density /,,), the lead’s volume is not 
contributing to the buoyant force F;. If the immersed volume of wood is V;, then 


f, ~ PVE = 0.900 PV vooaS = 0.900 p,,g [A , 


wood 


which, when floating, equals the weights of the wood and lead: 
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F, = 0.900 p,g bad = (Mooi + Migs 


wood 


Thus, 
_ (0.900) (1000 kg/m’) (3.67 kg) 


m 
m.., = 0.9000, | 2 | -—m., = 
lead Pw ie ) ‘wood 600 kg/m? 


— 3.67 kg 
= 1.84 kg. 


(b) In this case, the volume Vicad = Miead/Ptead also contributes to F’,. Consequently, 


m , 
F, = 0.9009,,g “=| - Mead& = (Myo oe Mion E> 
Pwood Pread 


which leads to 


0.900 (p,, ! Prooa) wood = Mood = 1.84 kg 
1=0,/ Piss 1 — (1.00 x 10° kg/m? /1.13 x 10* kg/m’*) 


Mead = 
= 2.01 kg. 


45. The volume Vay of the cavities is the difference between the volume Vas of the 
casting as a whole and the volume Vi;., contained: Veay = Veast — Viron. The volume of the 
iron is given by Viton = W/gpiron, Where W is the weight of the casting and Pron is the 
density of iron. The effective weight in water (of density p,,) 1s Wer = W— gpw Veast. Thus, 
V east = (W- Were)/. £Pw and 


y -W-Wae _W__ 6000 N ~ 4000 N 6000 N 
“gp. gp... (9.8 m/s’) (1000kg/m°) (9.8 m/s”) (7.87 x 10° kg/m’) 
=0.126 m°. 


46. Due to the buoyant force, the ball accelerates upward (while in the water) at rate a 
given by Newton’s second law: PwaterVZ — PoaiVZ = PoaiVa, which yields 


Pater = Pra + a/ g) : 
With Ppa = 0.300 Pwater, we find that 


a= g| Peer 1 ]=(9.80 ms)( 3-1 ]=225 m/s?. 
Prat 0.300 


Using Eq. 2-16 with Ay = 0.600 m, the speed of the ball as it emerges from the water is 


v =,|2aAy = ,/2(22.9 m/s”)(0.600 m) =5.24 m/s. 
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This causes the ball to reach a maximum height /Amax (measured above the water surface) 
given by /max = v/2¢ (see Eq. 2-16 again). Thus, 


_ wv (5.24m/s) 
mx" 2¢  2(9.80 m/s”) 


=1.40m. 


47. (a) If the volume of the car below water is V; then F, = p,Vig = Wear, which leads to 


Wa (1800kg)(9.8m/s") 
' p,%  (1000kg/m*)(9.8m/s’) 


=1.80 m’. 


(b) We denote the total volume of the car as V and that of the water in it as V2. Then 


Fy = PV = Wore + Py 


car 


which gives 


k 
V, = y -  -(0.750m° +5.00m* +0.800m*) ss ee ee 


2.8 ~ 1000kg/m? 


48. Let p be the density of the cylinder (0.30 g/cm? or 300 kg/m?) and pre be the density 
of the iron (7.9 g/cm? or 7900 kg/m). The volume of the cylinder is 


V..= (6x12) em* = 72 em* = 0.000072 m’, 
and that of the ball is denoted V;. The part of the cylinder that is submerged has volume 
V,= (4 x 12) em® = 48 em? = 0.000048 m’. 
Using the ideas of section 14-7, we write the equilibrium of forces as 
pV. + pregVs = PpwRVs + PwQVy => Vy =3.8cm° 


where we have used py = 998 kg/m? (for water, see Table 14-1). Using V;, = sar we 


find r= 9.7 mm. 


49. This problem involves use of continuity equation (Eq. 14-23): Av, = 4,v,. 


(a) Initially the flow speed is v, =1.5 m/s and the cross-sectional area is A,= HD. At 
point a, as can be seen from the figure, the cross-sectional area is 


A, =(H-h)D-(b-A)d. 
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Thus, by continuity equation, the speed at point a is 


» 4M Dv (14 m)(55 m)(1.5 m/s) 


“4 (H-h)D—(b—hd_ (14 m—0.80 m)(55 m)— (12 m—0.80 m)(30 m) 


a 


= 2.96 m/s = 3.0 m/s. 


(b) Similarly, at point b, the cross-sectional area is A, =HD-—bd , and therefore, by 
continuity equation, the speed at point b is 


Av, HDv. (14 m)(55 m)(1.5 m/s) 
v,=t= —_ =2.8 m/s. 
A, HD-—bd (14m)(55 m)—(12 m)(30 m) 


50. The left and right sections have a total length of 60.0 m, so (with a speed of 2.50 m/s) 
it takes 60.0/2.50 = 24.0 seconds to travel through those sections. Thus it takes (88.8 — 
24.0) s = 64.8 s to travel through the middle section. This implies that the speed in the 
middle section is 

Vmid = (50 m)/(64.8 s) = 0.772 m/s. 


Now Eq. 14-23 (plus that fact that 4 = nr”) implies mia = ra (2.5 m/s)/(0.772 m/s) where 
r,= 2.00 cm. Therefore, 7,,, =3.60 cm. 

51. THINK We use the equation of continuity to solve for the speed of water as it leaves 
the sprinkler hole. 


EXPRESS Let v; be the speed of the water in the hose and vz be its speed as it leaves one 
of the holes. The cross-sectional area of the hose is 4; = mR. If there are N holes and A> 
is the area of a single hole, then the equation of continuity becomes 


A 
vA, =v,(NA,) => ae =k 
2 


where R is the radius of the hose and r is the radius of a hole. 


ANALYZE Noting that R/r = D/d (the ratio of diameters) we find the speed to be 


D? (1.9 cm)" 
v, = ie. ts 
Nd 24(0.13cm) 


+ (0.91 m/s) =8.1 m/s. 


LEARN The equation of continuity implies that the smaller the cross-sectional area of 
the sprinkler hole, the greater the speed of water as it emerges from the hole. 


52. We use the equation of continuity and denote the depth of the river as h. Then, 
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(8.2m)(3.4m)(2.3m/s)+(6.8m)(3.2m)(2.6 m/s) = h(10.5m)(2.9m/s) 


which leads to h = 4.0 m. 
53. THINK The power of the pump is the rate of work done in lifting the water. 


EXPRESS Suppose that a mass Am of water is pumped in time At. The pump increases 
the potential energy of the water by AU =(Am)gh, where h is the vertical distance through 
which it is lifted, and increases its kinetic energy by AK =1(Am)v’, where v is its final 
speed. The work it does is 


1 
AW = AU +AK =(Am)gh + (Amy 


and its power is 


The rate of mass flow is Am/ At = p,,Av, where Py, is the density of water and A is the area 
of the hose. 


ANALYZE The area of the hose is A = 17° = 70.010 m)” =3.14x 10* m’ and 
PwAv = (1000 kg/m?) (3.14 x 104 m’) (5.00 m/s) = 1.57 kg/s. 


Thus, the power of the pump is 
5.0m/s) 
Pp ghee?) (17h 8m" 2.0m) 820) =66W. 
LEARN The work done by the pump is converted into both the potential energy and 


kinetic energy of the water. 


54. (a) The equation of continuity provides (26 + 19 + 11) L/min = 56 L/min for the flow 
rate in the main (1.9 cm diameter) pipe. 


(b) Using v = R/A and A = nd 7/4, we set up ratios: 


Vs¢ _56/n.99 14 
V5, 26/7(1.3)°/4 


55. We rewrite the formula for work W (when the force is constant in a direction parallel 
to the displacement d) in terms of pressure: 
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F 


W = Fd -(4) (Ad) = pV 


where V is the volume of the water being forced through, and p is to be interpreted as the 
pressure difference between the two ends of the pipe. Thus, 


W = (1.0 x 10° Pa) (1.4 m’) =1.4x 10° J. 


56. (a) The speed v of the fluid flowing out of the hole satisfies 1 pv* = pgh or v=./2gh. 
Thus, 211141 = (2V2A2, which leads to 


p2ehd =p,/2gh4, > B= — = 
P. 1 


2 
(b) The ratio of volume flow is 
Ry WAS A 


R, v,A, A, 2 


(c) Letting R1/R> = 1, we obtain v,/v, = A,/A, =2=,/h,/h, . Thus, 
h, =h, /4=(12.0 cm)/4 =3.00 cm. 


57. THINK We use the Bernoulli equation to solve for the flow rate, and the continuity 
equation to relate cross-sectional area to the vertical distance from the hole. 


EXPRESS According to the Bernoulli equation: 

p+ 3 py + pgh, =P, +5 Pv; + Pgh, 
where p is the density of water, /; is the height of the water in the tank, p; is the pressure 
there, and v, is the speed of the water there; A is the altitude of the hole, p> is the pressure 
there, and v2 is the speed of the water there. The pressure at the top of the tank and at the 


hole is atmospheric, so p; = p2. Since the tank is large we may neglect the water speed at 
the top; it is much smaller than the speed at the hole. The Bernoulli equation then 


simplifies to pgh, =+ pv; + pgh,. 


ANALYZE (a) With D=h, —h, =0.30 m, the speed of water as it emerges from the 


hole is 
v2 = ahh) = J2(9.8m/s*)(030m) =242mYs, 


Thus, the flow rate is 
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Avy = (6.5 x 10 m?)(2.42 m/s) = 1.6 x 107 m*/s. 


(b) We use the equation of continuity: A2v2 = A3v3, where A,=+ A, and v3 is the water 
speed where the area of the stream is half its area at the hole (see diagram below). 


A3 
Thus, 
v3 >= (A2/A3)v2 = 2Vv2 = 4.84 m/s. 


The water is in free fall and we wish to know how far it has fallen when its speed is 
doubled to 4.84 m/s. Since the pressure is the same throughout the fall, 


5 pv, + pgh, =3 pv, + pgh,. Thus, 
vi-v?  (4.84m/s)’ —(2.42m/s)° 


h,-h, = a 3(98m/s" = 0.90 m. 


LEARN By combing the two expressions obtained from Bernoulli’s equation and 
equation of continuity, the cross-sectional area of the stream may be related to the 
vertical height fallen as 


ha ee (4) “ala Gal 
2 3 . 
2g 2g|\ A, | 28 A, } | 


58. We use Bernoulli’s equation: 


— 


p.~ p,= pgD+5p(vi v3) 


where p= 1000 kg/m’, D= 180 m, v; = 0.40 m/s, and v2 = 9.5 m/s. Therefore, we find Ap 
= 1.7 x 10° Pa, or 1.7 MPa. The SI unit for pressure is the pascal (Pa) and is equivalent to 
N/m’. 


59. THINK The elevation and cross-sectional area of the pipe are changing, so we apply 
the Bernoulli equation and continuity equation to analyze the flow of water through the 


pipe. 
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EXPRESS To calculate the flow speed at the lower level, we use the equation of 
continuity: A;v, = A2v2. Here A, is the area of the pipe at the top and v, is the speed of the 
water there; A is the area of the pipe at the bottom and v2 is the speed of the water there. 
As for the pressure at the lower level, we use the Bernoulli equation: 


Pp, +3 Py + pgh, =p, +7 pv, + pgh,, 
where p is the density of water, / is its initial altitude, and /z is its final altitude. 
ANALYZE (a) From the continuity equation, we find the speed at the lower level to be 
V2 = (A1/Ao)vy = [(4.0 cm*)/(8.0 cm?)] (5.0 m/s) = 2.5m/s. 


(b) Similarly, from the Bernoulli equation, the pressure at the lower level is 


1 
oie +5 (yi —v;)+ pg(h, -h) 


=1.5x10°Pa +5(1000kg/m*)[ (5.0m/s)" —(2.5m/s)* | +(1000kg/m*)(9.8m/s”)(10 m) 


=2.6x10° Pa. 


LEARN The water at the lower level has a smaller speed (v, <v,) but higher pressure 
(P, > P;). 


60. (a) We use Av = const. The speed of water is 


v= eee — (2.50 m/s) = 2.40m/s. 


b) Since p++ pv’ =const., the pressure difference is 
PtzP p 


Ys A ; : 
Ap => pav? = (1000kg/m )| (2.50m/s)° -(2.40m/s)" |=245Pa, 


61. (a) The equation of continuity leads to 


2 
i 
v,4,=v,4 > V, (5) 


2 


which gives v2 = 3.9 m/s. 


(b) With h = 7.6 m and p; = 1.7 x 10° Pa, Bernoulli’s equation reduces to 
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1 
P2= Pi pgh+— p(vi vz) =8.8x10"Pa. 


62. (a) Bernoulli’s equation gives p,=p,++4/,,V - However, Ap=p,—p, =pghin 


order to balance the pressure in the two arms of the U-tube. Thus pgh=4 p,,,v", or 


[2 
v= Beet 7 
Pair 


(b) The plane’s speed relative to the air is 


2(810kg/m? )(9.8m/s”) (0.260 m) 
fay (OEE Ge) : = 63.3 m/s. 
Prix 1.03 kg/m 


63. We use the formula for v obtained in the previous problem: 


ee a ey ea aan? 
Px \0.031kg/m 


64. (a) The volume of water (during 10 minutes) is 


V =(vt) 4 = (15m/s)(10min)(60s/min)| 7 (0.03 m) =6.4m’, 


(b) The speed in the left section of pipe is 


2 2 
non(4)-u( 4] =(1smjs 2022) =5.4m/s. 
; , .Ocm 


p, +4 pv; + pgh, = p, +4 pv, + pgh, 


(c) Since 


and h, =h,, p, = Py, which is the atmospheric pressure, 


1 1 
P2=Pp +> Ply —v;) =1.01%10°Pa += (1.0%10" kg/m’)| (I5m/s)" —(5.4m/s)" 


=1,99x10° Pa =1.97 atm. 


Thus, the gauge pressure is (1.97 atm — 1.00 atm) = 0.97 atm = 9.8 x 10° Pa. 


65. THINK The design principles of the Venturi meter, a device that measures the flow 
speed of a fluid in a pipe, involve both the continuity equation and Bernoulli’s equation. 
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EXPRESS The continuity equation yields AV = av, and Bernoulli’s equation yields 
1 pV* =Ap+t pv’, where Ap = p2 — p; with p2 equal to the pressure in the throat and p, 
the pressure in the pipe. The first equation gives v = (A/a)V. We use this to substitute for 


v in the second equation and obtain 
1 pv’ =Ap+4p(Alay Ve 
The equation can be used to solve for V. 


ANALYZE (a) The above equation gives the following expression for V: 


a Ap 
p(i- im (a ?— A?) 


(b) We substitute the values given to obtain 


2a°Ap 2(32 x 10 *m”*)?(41 x 10° Pa —55 x 10° Pa) 


Ve = 
p(a’-A’) \{1000kg/m°)((32 x 10*m’)? — (64 x 10*m’)’ ) 


= 3.06 m/s. 


Consequently, the flow rate is 

R= AV =(64 x 10%m’) (3.06 m/s) =2.0 x 10°m’/s. 
LEARN The pressure difference Ap between points | and 2 is what causes the height 
difference of the fluid in the two arms of the manometer. Note that Ap = pz — p; < 0 
(pressure in throat less than that in the pipe), but a< A, so the expression inside the 
square root is positive. 


66. We use the result of part (a) in the previous problem. 


(a) In this case, we have Ap = p; = 2.0 atm. Consequently, 


2Ap 7 4(1.01 x 10° Pa) Sana 
p((A/ay 1) \(1000 kg/m’) [(5a/a-1] 


(b) And the equation of continuity yields V = (A/a)v = (Sa/a)v = 5v = 21 m/s. 


(c) The flow rate is given by 
=5 (5.0 x 10 m?) (4.1 m/s) =8.0 x 10°m?/s. 
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67. (a) The friction force is 

f = AAp = p,,gdA =(1.0x10° kg/m’) (9.8 m/s’) (6.0m)| F | (0.040 m) =74N. 
(b) The speed of water flowing out of the hole is v = ,/2gd. Thus, the volume of water 
flowing out of the pipe in ¢ = 3.0 his 


2 
V =Avt= 7 (0.040 m)?,/2(9.8 m/s?) (6.0 m) (3.0 h) (3600 s/h) =1.5x10?m’, 


68. (a) We note (from the graph) that the pressures are equal when the value of inverse- 
area-squared is 16 (in SI units). This is the point at which the areas of the two pipe 
sections are equal. Thus, if A, = 1//16 when the pressure difference is zero, then A, is 
0.25 m’. 


(b) Using Bernoulli’s equation (in the form Eq. 14-30) we find the pressure difference 
may be written in the form of a straight line: mx + b where x is inverse-area-squared (the 
horizontal axis in the graph), m is the slope, and b is the intercept (seen to be —300 


kN/m’). Specifically, Eq. 14-30 predicts that b should be — : pvr. Thus, with p= 1000 
kg/m? we obtain v.=./600 m/s. Then the volume flow rate (see Eq. 14-24) is 


R= Ay vy= (0.25 m*)(f600 m/s) = 6.12 m’/s. 


If the more accurate value (see Table 14-1) p= 998 kg/m’ is used, then the answer is 6.13 
m”/s. 


69. (a) Combining Eq. 14-35 and Eq. 14-36 in a manner very similar to that shown in the 
textbook, we find 


2Ap 
R= AA, |——> 3) 
Pp (4 — A, ) 

for the flow rate expressed in terms of the pressure difference and the cross-sectional 
areas. Note that Ap = p1 — po =—7.2 x 10° Pa and A, — A, =-8.66x107 m*, so that the 
square root is well defined. Therefore, we obtain R = 0.0776 m*/s. 


(b) The mass rate of flow is PR = (900 kg/m’ )(0.0776 m’/s) = 69.8 kg/s . 


70. By Eq. 14-23, the speeds in the left and right sections are + Vinid and 3 Vinids respectively, 


where Vmniq = 0.500 m/s. We also note that 0.400 m? of water has a mass of 399 kg (see 
Table 14-1). Then Eq. 14-31 (and the equation below it) gives 
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1 1 1 1 1 1 
W= 3a (F = z) = a kg)(0.50 m/s) G — #) = —2.50 J. 


71. (a) The stream of water emerges horizontally (@ = 0° in the notation of Chapter 4) 
with v, =./2gh . Setting y — yp = -(H — h) in Eq. 4-22, we obtain the “time-of-flight” 


,. (2PGE* _ or i). 
\ -g g 


Using this in Eq. 4-21, where xo = 0 by choice of coordinate origin, we find 


x =Vt =./2gh cassie i h(H —h) =2,/(10 cm)(40 cm—10 cm) = 35 cm. 
&§ 


(b) The result of part (a) (which, when squared, reads x = 4h(H — h)) is a quadratic 
equation for h once x and H are specified. Two solutions for h are therefore 
mathematically possible, but are they both physically possible? For instance, are both 
solutions positive and less than H? We employ the quadratic formula: 


° a5 gE a 


=the = 20 
4 2 


which permits us to see that both roots are physically possible, so long as x < H. Labeling 
the larger root ; (where the plus sign is chosen) and the smaller root as hz (where the 
minus sign is chosen), then we note that their sum is simply 


H+VH?-x Pee Lite a a 
o o; 


h +h, = 


Thus, one root is related to the other (generically labeled h’ and h) by h' = H — fh. Its 
numerical value is /’=40cm— 10 cm =30 cm. 


(c) We wish to maximize the function f= x° = 4h(H — h). We differentiate with respect to 
h and set equal to zero to obtain 


Y 40S 
dh 2 


or h = (40 cm)/2 = 20 cm, as the depth from which an emerging stream of water will 
travel the maximum horizontal distance. 


72. We use Bernoulli’s equation: 
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Pi +3 Py + pgh, = p, +5 Pv, + pgh,. 
When the water level rises to height /2, just on the verge of flooding, v,, the speed of 
water in pipe // is given by 
1 
pgh, hy)=> pv, => v,=,/2g(h, —h,) =13.86 m/s. 


By the continuity equation, the corresponding rainfall rate is 


2 
yee pt 586 a) =9:1770 wee TS ly: 
A (30 m)(60 m) 


1 


73. Equilibrium of forces (on the floating body) is expressed as 


F, = Mo oay & > Pp liquid & V aiiecoee = Pi bodyS Vise 
which leads to 


V ipsa _ p body 


V sei Priquia 


We are told (indirectly) that two-thirds of the body is below the surface, so the fraction 
above is 2/3. Thus, with Ppoay = 0.98 g/em? , we find Phiquia ¥ 1.5 g/em? — certainly much 
more dense than normal seawater (the Dead Sea is about seven times saltier than the 
ocean due to the high evaporation rate and low rainfall in that region). 


74. If the mercury level in one arm of the tube is lowered by an amount x, it will rise by x 
in the other arm. Thus, the net difference in mercury level between the two arms is 2x, 
causing a pressure difference of Ap = 2Pyegx, which should be compensated for by the 
water pressure pw = Pwgh, where h = 11.2 cm. In these units, py = 1.00 g/cm? and Pg = 
13.6 g/cm? (see Table 14-1). We obtain 


— pygh — (1.00 g/em”) (11.2 em) 


; = 0.412 cm. 
2 PugZ 2(13.6 g/cm’ ) 


x 


75. Using m = pV, Newton’s second law becomes 
PwaterVZ _ PoubbleVZ = PoubbleVa, 
or 


P water a Poubble (1 o a/ g) 


With Pwater = 998 kg/m? (see Table 14-1), we find 
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3 
Poubbie = Prater — ot = 975.6 kg/m’. 


I+a/g  1+(0.225 m/s’) /(9.80 m/s’) 
Using volume V =3ar with r=5.00x10~ m for the bubble, we then find its mass: 
Mpubble = 5.11 x 10° kg. 
76. To be as general as possible, we denote the ratio of body density to water density as f 


(so that f= p/p» = 0.95 in this problem). Floating involves equilibrium of vertical forces 
acting on the body (Earth’s gravity pulls down and the buoyant force pushes up). Thus, 


P= F, > PSV, = PSV 
where V is the total volume of the body and V,, is the portion of it that is submerged. 


(a) We rearrange the above equation to yield 

V 

ee eee 

Ve Pw 
which means that 95% of the body is submerged and therefore 5.0% is above the water 
surface. 


(b) We replace p, with 1.69, in the above equilibrium of forces relationship, and find 


ee ae 
V 1.62, 1.6 


which means that 59% of the body is submerged and thus 41% is above the quicksand 
surface. 


(c) The answer to part (b) suggests that a person in that situation is able to breathe. 


77. The normal force BF exerted (upward) on the glass ball of mass m has magnitude 
0.0948 N. The buoyant force exerted by the milk (upward) on the ball has magnitude 


Fy = Pmik ZV 


where V = ; mr is the volume of the ball. Its radius is r = 0.0200 m. The milk density is 


Pmilk = 1030 kg/m’. The (actual) weight of the ball is, of course, downward, and has 
magnitude Fy = mMeolass g. Application of Newton's second law (in the case of zero 
acceleration) yields 


Py + Pmilk & V —Melass & =0 


which leads to mMeglass = 0.0442 kg. 
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78. Since Fg =mg= Pskierg V and the buoyant force is F, = Psnow g V, then their ratio is 


Fy Psnow 8 V Pe Psnow m4 96 _ 0 

pee “pac, 1020 0.094 (or 9.4%). 

79. Neglecting the buoyant force caused by air, then the 30 N value is interpreted as the 
true weight W of the object. The buoyant force of the water on the object is therefore 

(30 — 20) N = 10 N, which means 


F,=p,l¥e >V= an ~ = 1.02 «107 m’ 
(1000 kg/m?) (9.8m/s”) 


is the volume of the object. When the object is in the second liquid, the buoyant force is 
(30 — 24) N =6.0N, which implies 


6.0 N 


(9.8 m/s?)(1.02 x 10° m°) 


P» 


80. An object of mass m = pV floating in a liquid of density Pjiquia is able to float if the 
downward pull of gravity mg is equal to the upward buoyant force F’, = PriquiagVsub Where 
Vsub 18 the portion of the object that is submerged. This readily leads to the relation: 


ee Vio 
Priquid V 


for the fraction of volume submerged of a floating object. When the liquid is water, as 
described in this problem, this relation leads to 


since the object “floats fully submerged” in water (thus, the object has the same density 
as water). We assume the block maintains an “upright” orientation in each case (which is 
not necessarily realistic). 


wee 1 oe ou : 
(a) For liquid A, ae 5 so that, in view of the fact that p = p,, we obtain p/p, = 2. 


A 


(b) For liquid B, noting that two-thirds above means one-third below, ea 7 so that 
Ps 


Ps! Pw = 3. 
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(c) For liquid C, noting that one-fourth above means three-fourths below, Pe , SO 
Pc 


that Oc/Py = 4/3. 


81. THINK The U-tube contains two types of liquid in static equilibrium. The pressures 
at the interface level on both sides of the tube must be the same. 


EXPRESS If we examine both sides of the U-tube at the level where the low-density 
liquid (with p = 0.800 g/cm? = 800 kg/m?) meets the water (with py = 0.998 g/em* = 998 
kg/m°), then the pressures there on either side of the tube must agree: 


pgh = pwghy 


where h = 8.00 cm = 0.0800 m, and Eq. 14-9 has been used. Thus, the height of the 
water column (as measured from that level) is hy, = (800/998)(8.00 cm) = 6.41 cm. 


ANALYZE The volume of water in that column is 
V = ar'hy = 11.50 cm)°(6.41 cm) = 45.3 cm’. 


This is the amount of water that flows out of the right arm. 


LEARN As discussed in the Sample Problem 14.3 — 
Balancing of pressure in a U-tube, the relationship 
between the densities of the two liquids can be written as 
l 
Px = Pw sp 
The liquid in the left arm is higher than the water in the 


right because the liquid is less dense than water p, < /—,,. 


82. The downward force on the balloon is mg and the upward force is F, = PouVg. 
Newton’s second law (with m = pinV) leads to 


Pout V2 - Pin Ve = Pin Va = |S -1]g=a 


in 


The problem specifies Pout / Pin = 1.39 (the outside air is cooler and thus more dense than 
the hot air inside the balloon). Thus, the upward acceleration is 


a = (1.39 — 1.00)(9.80 m/s”) = 3.82 m/s”. 
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83. (a) We consider a point D on the surface of the liquid in the container, in the same 
tube of flow with points A, B, and C. Applying Bernoulli’s equation to points D and C, 
we obtain 


1 1 
Pp + = Py + PBMy = Pe + = PVE + Pgh. 
2 2 


2 = 
ee POP) +28 (hy—he)+¥5 ~[2g(d+h,) 


where in the last step we set pp = pc = Pair and vp/vc = 0. Plugging in the values, we 
obtain 


which leads to 


ve =(2(9.8 m/s?)(0.40 m + 0.12 m) =3.2 m/s. 


(b) We now consider points B and C: 
29 ae: 
Pre aes Pghy = Pe + set pgne . 


Since vg = vc by equation of continuity, and pc = Pair, Bernoulli’s equation becomes 


Px =Pcot PR(he — hg) = Py PEA, + hy + a) 
=1.0x10° Pa—(1.0x10°kg/m*)(9.8 m/s’)(0.25 m + 0.40 m + 0.12 m) 
=9.2x10* Pa. 


(c) Since pg = 0, we must let 
Pair — pe(hi a hz) Pa 0, 
which yields 


= Pair gq — py, < Pat = 103 m. 
p 


84. The volume rate of flow is R = vA where A = n° and r = d/2. Solving for speed, we 
obtain 
R R 4R 


V= — a 7° 
A am(d/2) ad 


(a) With R = 7.0 x 10° m°/s and d= 14 x 10° m, our formula yields v = 45 m/s, which is 
about 13% of the speed of sound (which we establish by setting up a ratio: v/v, where v, = 
343 m/s). 


(b) With the contracted trachea (d = 5.2 x 10° m) we obtain v = 330 m/s, or 96% of the 
speed of sound. 
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85. We consider the can with nearly its total volume submerged, and just the rim above 
water. For calculation purposes, we take its submerged volume to be V = 1200 cm’. To 
float, the total downward force of gravity (acting on the tin mass m; and the lead mass 
m, ) must be equal to the buoyant force upward: 


(m, +m,)g = p,Vg => m, = (1g/cm’) (1200 em’) — 130 g 


which yields 1.07x10° g for the (maximum) mass of the lead (for which the can still 
floats). The given density of lead is not used in the solution. 


86. Before undergoing acceleration, the net force exerted on the block is zero, and 
Newton’s second law gives 


F,-mg-T,=0 => T,=F,-mg 


where F, = pVg is the buoyant force from the fluid of density ». When the container is 
given an upward acceleration a, the apparent weight of the block becomes m(g +a), and 
the corresponding buoyant force is F, = pV(g+a). In this case, Newton’s second-law 
equation is 

F,-m(g+a)—-T=0 
which gives 


T =F, -m(g+a)=pV(g+a)—m(g+a)=(pV —m)g(1+a/g)=T(1+a/g). 
With a=0.25g, we have T/T, =1+a/g=1.25. 


87. We assume that the top surface of the slab is at the surface of the water and that the 
automobile is at the center of the ice surface. Let M be the mass of the automobile, p; be 
the density of ice, and p, be the density of water. Suppose the ice slab has area A and 
thickness h. Since the volume of ice is Ah, the downward force of gravity on the 
automobile and ice is (WV + p;Ah)g. The buoyant force of the water is p,Ahg, so the 
condition of equilibrium is (M + p;Ah)g — p,,Ahg = 0 and 


M 938kg 2 
A= = = 26.3 . 
(2,.-2,)h (998kg/m* —917kg/m*)(0.441m) ie 


88. (a) Using Eq. 14-10, we have 
D, = pgh = (1025 kg/m’ )(9.8 m/s’ )(2.22 x 10°m) = 2.23x10’Pa . 
(b) By definition, the total pressure is 


P=P +P, =1.01x10°Pa+2.23x10’ Pa =2.24x10'Pa. 
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(c) The net force compressing the sphere’s surface is 
F = pA= p(42R’) =(2.24x10’ Pa)4(6.22 x10 m)* = 1.09x10°N. 


(d) The upward buoyant force exerted on the sphere by the seawater is 
Fi 2s = 4m y3\_ 3 2, 40 = ee 
, = pgV =pg = = (1025 kg/m’ )(9.8 m/s Va OeenNe m) =10.1N. 


(e) Newton’s second law applied to the sphere of mass m = 6.80 kg yields 


F,_. _10.1N 


g —9.8 m/s’ =-8.62 m/s’. 
ms BOOKS 


f,-mg=ma => a= 


The acceleration vector has a magnitude of 8.62 m/s” and the direction is downward. 


89. (a) The total weight is 


W = pgV = pghA = (1030 kg/m*)(9.8 m/s’ )(255m)(2200 m’ ) = 5.6610" N. 


(b) The gauge pressure at this depth is 
latm 


= pgh = (1030 kg/m*)(9.8 m/s”)(255m)| ———__. 
DP, = pgh=( g/m’ )( s*)( | 


- 25.5atm. 


90. Using Bernoulli’s equation, 
1 1 
P+ ail + P8y, = Py + 5PM + P&y> 


we find the minimum pressure to be (setting v, = v, ) 


Ap = P, — P, =P2(¥,— >) = (1000 kg/m’ (9.8 m/s” )(6.59 m—2.16 m) = 4.34x10* Pa. 


Chapter 15 


1. (a) During simple harmonic motion, the speed is (momentarily) zero when the object is 
at a “turning point” (that is, when x = +x,, or x = —x,,). Consider that it starts at x = +x, 
and we are told that t = 0.25 second elapses until the object reaches x = —x»,. To execute a 
full cycle of the motion (which takes a period T to complete), the object which started at x 
= +x», Must return to x = +x» (which, by symmetry, will occur 0.25 second after it was at 
x =-Xm). Thus, T= 2t= 0.50 s. 


(b) Frequency is simply the reciprocal of the period: f= 1/7 = 2.0 Hz. 
(c) The 36 cm distance between x = +x, and x = —X iS 2X. Thus, xX» = 36/2 = 18 cm. 


2. (a) The acceleration amplitude is related to the maximum force by Newton’s second 
law: Fax = MA». The textbook notes (in the discussion immediately after Eq. 15-7) that 
the acceleration amplitude is dm = @Xm, where @ is the angular frequency (@ = 2nf since 
there are 27 radians in one cycle). The frequency is the reciprocal of the period: f= 1/T = 
1/0.20 = 5.0 Hz, so the angular frequency is w = 10x (understood to be valid to two 
significant figures). Therefore, 


F ag =MNO’X,, = bi xe QD rad / s©D085 m@10 N. 


(b) Using Eq. 15-12, we obtain 
o= K => k=ma’ =(0.12kg) (107 rad/s)’ =1.2x10? N/m. 
m 


3. The textbook notes (in the discussion immediately after Eq. 15-7) that the acceleration 
amplitude is dm = @ Xm, where @ is the angular frequency (@ = 2nf since there are 21 
radians in one cycle). Therefore, in this circumstance, we obtain 


a,, = 0x, =(20f)x,, = (21 (6.60 Hz)) (0.0220 m) =37.8 m/s’. 


4. (a) Since the problem gives the frequency f = 3.00 Hz, we have w = 2nf = 6m rad/s 
(understood to be valid to three significant figures). Each spring is considered to support 
one fourth of the mass car so that Eq. 15-12 leads to 


on er * (1450kg)(6z rad/s)’ =1.29x10°Nim. 
Mm, / 4 4 


car 
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(b) If the new mass being supported by the four springs is mtotaj = [1450 + 5(73)] kg = 
1815 kg, then Eq. 15-12 leads to 


5 
ae k ae ie 1 /1.29x10 Nim _» 68H. 
Mista | 4 2m \ (1815/4) kg 


5. THINK The blade of the shaver undergoes simple harmonic motion. We want to find 
its amplitude, maximum speed and maximum acceleration. 


EXPRESS The amplitude x, is half the range of the displacement D. Once the amplitude 
is known, the maximum speed v,, is related to the amplitude by v,, = a@x,, where @ is the 
angular frequency. Similarly, the maximum acceleration is a, =@°x,,. 


ANALYZE (a) The amplitude is x,, = D/2 = (2.0 mm)/2 = 1.0 mm. 


(b) The maximum speed v,, is related to the amplitude x, by vm, = @Xm, where @ is the 
angular frequency. Since w= 21f, where fis the frequency, 


v,, = 2a fic,, = 27 (120 Hz)(1.0x10° m)=0.75 ms. 
(c) The maximum acceleration is 
a, = 0x, =(2af) x, =(2a(120 Hz)) (1.0x10° m)=5.7x10? m/s’. 
LEARN In SHM, acceleration is proportional to the displacement x,y. 


6. (a) The angular frequency wis given by @= 22f=27T, where fis the frequency and T 
is the period. The relationship f= 1/T was used to obtain the last form. Thus 


@ = 27/(1.00 x 10° s) = 6.28 «10° rad/s. 
(b) The maximum speed v,, and maximum displacement x,, are related by v,, = @X, SO 


_v, _ 1.00x10° m/s 


Xn f =1.59x10° m. 
@ 6.28x10° rad/s 


7. THINK This problem compares the magnitude of the acceleration of an oscillating 
diaphragm in a loudspeaker to gravitational acceleration g. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the maximum acceleration is given by a», = OXms where @ 
is the angular frequency and x,, is the amplitude. 
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ANALYZE (a) The angular frequency for which the maximum acceleration has a 
magnitude g is given by a= ./g/x,, , So the corresponding frequency is 


2 
| eee ee | ee =498 Hz. 
2x 2w\x, 27 V1.0x10°m 


(b) For frequencies greater than 498 Hz, the acceleration exceeds g for some part of the 
motion. 


LEARN The acceleration a,, of the diaphragm in a loudspeaker increases with @, or 
equivalently, with /. 


8. We note (from the graph in the text) that x,, = 6.00 cm. Also the value at t= 0 is x, =— 
2.00 cm. Then Eq. 15-3 leads to 


p= cos '(—2.00/6.00) = +1.91 rad or — 4.37 rad. 


The other “root” (+4.37 rad) can be rejected on the grounds that it would lead to a 
positive slope at t= 0. 


9. (a) Making sure our calculator is in radians mode, we find 


x= a coskiq bg"k30 m. 


(b) Differentiating with respect to time and evaluating at t = 2.0 s, we find 


yo Baye) “oye ae m/s 


(c) Differentiating again, we obtain 


a= “ = -bdags bg"kk27 x10? m/s’. 


(d) In the second paragraph after Eq. 15-3, the textbook defines the phase of the motion. 
In this case (with ¢ = 2.0 s) the phase is 32(2.0) + 1/3 = 20 rad. 


(e) Comparing with Eq. 15-3, we see that w= 3m rad/s. Therefore, f= @/2 = 1.5 Hz. 


(f) The period is the reciprocal of the frequency: T= 1/f= 0.67 s. 
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10. (a) The problem describes the time taken to execute one cycle of the motion. The 
period is T= 0.75 s. 


(b) Frequency is simply the reciprocal of the period: f= 1/T ~ 1.3 Hz, where the SI unit 
abbreviation Hz stands for Hertz, which means a cycle-per-second. 


(c) Since 27 radians are equivalent to a cycle, the angular frequency @ (in radians-per- 
second) is related to frequency fby w= 2n/ so that w~ 8.4 rad/s. 


11. When displaced from equilibrium, the net force exerted by the springs is —2kx acting 
in a direction so as to return the block to its equilibrium position (x = 0). Since the 
acceleration a =d’x/ dt’, Newton’s second law yields 

d°x 


m— =—2kx. 
di 


Substituting x = x, cos(@t + ¢) and simplifying, we find w =2k/m, where @ is in 


radians per unit time. Since there are 27 radians in a cycle, and frequency f measures 
cycles per second, we obtain 


fe o 1 [2k _ 1 {2(7580 N/m) 39.6 Hy. 
2n 2nNm 27 0.245 kg 


12. We note (from the graph) that vm = @x», = 5.00 cm/s. Also the value at t = 0 is vo = 
4.00 cm/s. Then Eq. 15-6 leads to 


¢= sin '(— 4.00/5.00) =— 0.927 rad or +5.36 rad. 


The other “root” (+4.07 rad) can be rejected on the grounds that it would lead to a 
positive slope at t= 0. 


13. THINK The mass-spring system undergoes simple harmonic motion. Given the 


amplitude and the period, we can determine the corresponding frequency, angular 
frequency, spring constant, maximum speed and maximum force. 


EXPRESS The angular frequency wis given by w= 2nf= 2n/T, where fis the frequency 
and 7'is the period, with f= 1/7. The angular frequency is related to the spring constant k 
and the mass m by w=./k/m. The maximum speed v,, is related to the amplitude x,, by 


Vin = Xm - 
ANALYZE (a) The motion repeats every 0.500 s so the period must be 7'= 0.500 s. 
(b) The frequency is the reciprocal of the period: f= 1/T = 1/(0.500 s) = 2.00 Hz. 


(c) The angular frequency is @= 2nf = 22(2.00 Hz) = 12.6 rad/s. 
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(d) We solve for the spring constant & and obtain 
k=moa@ = (0.500 kg)(12.6 rad/s)” = 79.0 N/m. 
(e) The amplitude is x,,=35.0 cm = 0.350 m, so the maximum speed is 
Vn = @Xm = (12.6 rad/s)(0.350 m) = 4.40 m/s. 
(f) The maximum force is exerted when the displacement is a maximum. Thus, we have 


Fn = km = (79.0 N/m)(0.350 m) = 27.6N. 


LEARN With the maximum acceleration given by a,,=@°x,,, we see that the magnitude 


of the maximum force can also be written as F, =kx, =ma’x,, =ma,,. Maximum 
acceleration occurs at the endpoints of the path of the block. 


14. Equation 15-12 gives the angular velocity: 


o= fk = oN =7.07rad/s. 
m 2.00 kg 


Energy methods (discussed in Section 15-4) provide one method of solution. Here, we 
use trigonometric techniques based on Eq. 15-3 and Eq. 15-6. 


(a) Dividing Eq. 15-6 by Eq. 15-3, we obtain 


2 payagC 
x ~ 


so that the phase (@t + @) is found from 


ot += tan (=) = tan! SDE 
Ox (7.07 rad/s)(0.129 m) 


With the calculator in radians mode, this gives the phase equal to —1.31 rad. Plugging this 
back into Eq. 15-3 leads to0.129 m=x,, cos(—1.31) => x, =0.500 m. 


(b) Since at + ¢=—1.31 rad at t= 1.00 s, we can use the above value of @ to solve for the 
phase constant ¢. We obtain ¢=—8.38 rad (though this, as well as the previous result, can 
have 27 or 47 (and so on) added to it without changing the physics of the situation). With 
this value of @ we find x, =x, cos ¢=— 0.251 m. 


(c) And we obtain v, = —x,@ sing = 3.06 m/s. 
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15. THINK Our system consists of two particles undergoing SHM along a common 
straight-line segment. Their oscillations are out of phase. 


EXPRESS Let 


be the coordinate as a function of time for particle 2. Here 7 is the period. Note that since 
the range of the motion is A, the amplitudes are both 4/2. The arguments of the cosine 
functions are in radians. Particle | is at one end of its path (x; = 4/2) when ¢ = 0. Particle 
2 is at A/2 when 2n¢/T + 2/6 = 0 or t = —7/12. That is, particle 1 lags particle 2 by one- 
twelfth a period. 


ANALYZE (a) The coordinates of the particles 0.50 s later (that is, at t= 0.50 s) are 


A 22zx0.50 s 
2 


x, =—cos =-—0.25A 
1.58 


and 


A Pees Ss 
cos 


ny = |=-0434 
2 15s 6 


X= 


Their separation at that time is Ax = x; — x2 =—0.254 + 0.434 = 0.184. 


(b) The velocities of the particles are given by 
and 


We evaluate these expressions for ¢ = 0.50 s and find they are both negative-valued, 
indicating that the particles are moving in the same direction. 


LEARN The plots of x and v as a function of time for particle 1 (solid) and particle 2 
(dashed line) are given below. 
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16. They pass each other at time ¢, at x, = x, =4.x,, where 
xX, =x,cos(a@t+¢,) and x, =x, cos(@t+¢,). 


From this, we conclude that cos(a@t+ ¢,) = cos(@t+¢,)=+4, and therefore that the phases 
(the arguments of the cosines) are either both equal to 1/3 or one is 1/3 while the other 
is —1/3. Also at this instant, we have v; =—v2 #0 where 


Vy, =—x,@sin(at+¢,) and v,=—x,o@sin(a@tt+@,). 
This leads to sin(@t + ¢) =— sin(a@t + ¢2). This leads us to conclude that the phases have 
opposite sign. Thus, one phase is 7/3 and the other phase is —7/3; the wt term cancels if 


we take the phase difference, which is seen to be 2/3 — (-1./3) = 27/3. 


17. (a) Equation 15-8 leads to 


2 
a=-@x > o= yi ey eee = 35.07 rad/s. 
x 0.100 m 


Therefore, f= @/2nm = 5.58 Hz. 


(b) Equation 15-12 provides a relation between @ (found in the previous part) and the 


mass: 
o= is = po 0 ste 
m (35.07 rad/s) 


(c) By energy conservation, kx~ (the energy of the system at a turning point) is equal to 
the sum of kinetic and potential energies at the time ¢ described in the problem. 


1 1 1 
—kx =—mv’ +—k’? > x, a ay? 
2 2 2 


Consequently, x, =./(0.325 kg/400 N/m)(13.6 m/s)’ +(0.100 m)? =0.400 m. 
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18. From highest level to lowest level is twice the amplitude x, of the motion. The period 
is related to the angular frequency by Eq. 15-5. Thus, x,,=4d and w= 0.503 rad/h. The 
phase constant ¢in Eq. 15-3 is zero since we start our clock when x, = x,, (at the highest 
point). We solve for ¢ when x is one-fourth of the total distance from highest to lowest 
level, or (which is the same) half the distance from highest level to middle level (where 
we locate the origin of coordinates). Thus, we seek ¢ when the ocean surface is at 
x=4x, = 4d. With x=~x, cos(@t+¢), we obtain 


7d = [5 Joos(0.sox +0) > : = cos(0.503t) 


which has ¢ = 2.08 h as the smallest positive root. The calculator is in radians mode 
during this calculation. 


19. Both parts of this problem deal with the critical case when the maximum acceleration 
becomes equal to that of free fall. The textbook notes (in the discussion immediately after 
Eq. 15-7) that the acceleration amplitude is ay, = @ Xm, Where @ is the angular frequency; 
this is the expression we set equal to g = 9.8 m/s”. 


(a) Using Eq. 15-5 and T= 1.0 s, we have 


2 2 
T 

le -o.,-8 = = 0.25 m. 
4n 


(b) Since w= 27f, and x», = 0.050 m is given, we find 


(27f) x, = => fog | -22 he 


20. We note that the ratio of Eq. 15-6 and Eq. 15-3 is v/x = —a@tan(at + >) where w= 1.20 
rad/s in this problem. Evaluating this at t = 0 and using the values from the graphs shown 
in the problem, we find 


g = tan! “0 | = tan” ga eS =1.03 rad (or —5.25 rad). 
xX, (2.0 cm)(1.20 rad/s) 


One can check that the other “root” (4.17 rad) is unacceptable since it would give the 
wrong signs for the individual values of vo and xp. 


21. Let the spring constants be k,; and ky. When displaced from equilibrium, the 
magnitude of the net force exerted by the springs is |k,x + kp x| acting in a direction so as 
to return the block to its equilibrium position (x = 0). Since the acceleration a = d°x/d’, 
Newton’s second law yields 
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2 
mo =—-k,x—k,x. 


Substituting x = x, cos(@t + ¢) and simplifying, we find 


o _k, tk, 


m 


where @ is in radians per unit time. Since there are 27 radians in a cycle, and frequency f 
measures cycles per second, we obtain 


_@_1 |k,+k, 
f 2n 20 m 


The single springs each acting alone would produce simple harmonic motions of 


frequency 
fim ft $30 He fe’. Ie astti7: 
22 \m 2n Vm 


respectively. Comparing these expressions, it is clear that 


f=Jf2+f2 = G0 Hz) +45 Hz)? =54 Hz. 


22. The statement that “the spring does not affect the collision” justifies the use of elastic 
collision formulas in section 10-5. We are told the period of SHM so that we can find the 


mass of block 2: 
2 
$20; se iets 
k An 


At this point, the rebound speed of block 1 can be found from Eq. 10-30: 


0.200 kg — 0.600 kg 
0.200 kg + 0.600 kg 


ly -| (00 m/s) = 4.00 ms. 


This becomes the initial speed v) of the projectile motion of block 1. A variety of choices 
for the positive axis directions are possible, and we choose left as the +x direction and 
down as the +y direction, in this instance. With the “launch” angle being zero, Eq. 4-21 
and Eq. 4-22 (with —g replaced with +g) lead to 


X—Xy =Vol =Vy 2h = (4.00 m/s) —e . 
\ g \ .8 m/s 


Since x — x0 = d, we atrive at d = 4.00 m. 
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23. THINK The maximum force that can be exerted by the surface must be less than the 
static frictional force or else the block will not follow the surface in its motion. 


EXPRESS The static frictional force is given by f, = .F,,, where wu, is the coefficient of 


static friction and Fy is the normal force exerted by the surface on the block. Since the 
block does not accelerate vertically, we know that Fi = mg, where m is the mass of the 
block. If the block follows the table and moves in simple harmonic motion, the 
magnitude of the maximum force exerted on it is given by 


F=many,= MO Xm = m(2mf)Xm, 


where a, is the magnitude of the maximum acceleration, @ is the angular frequency, and 
fis the frequency. The relationship w= 21f was used to obtain the last form. 


ANALYZE We substitute F = m(2mf)Xm and Fy = mg into F < uF y to obtain m(2nf)Xm 
< psmg. The largest amplitude for which the block does not slip is 
Ug bs0Gs m/s* h 
x, = BD; = b. = 0.031 m. 
fQ «2.0 HzQ 


LEARN A larger amplitude would require a larger force at the end points of the motion. 
The block slips if the surface cannot supply a larger force. 


24. We wish to find the effective spring constant for the combination of springs shown in 
the figure. We do this by finding the magnitude F' of the force exerted on the mass when 
the total elongation of the springs is Ax. Then keg = F/Ax. Suppose the left-hand spring is 
elongated by Ax, and the right-hand spring is elongated by Ax,. The left-hand spring 
exerts a force of magnitude kAx, on the right-hand spring and the right-hand spring exerts 
a force of magnitude kAx, on the left-hand spring. By Newton’s third law these must be 
equal, so Ax, = Av,. The two elongations must be the same, and the total elongation is 
twice the elongation of either spring: Ax = 2Ax,. The left-hand spring exerts a force on 
the block and its magnitude is = kAx,. Thus, 


keg = kx, | 2Ax, =k/2. 


The block behaves as if it were subject to the force of a single springy with spring 

constant k/2. To find the frequency of its motion, replace ker in f= onthe, /m with 
k/2 to obtain 

1 [k 

f 2nV2m_ 


With m = 0.245 kg and & = 6430 N/m, the frequency is f= 18.2 Hz. 
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25. (a) We interpret the problem as asking for the equilibrium position; that is, the block 
is gently lowered until forces balance (as opposed to being suddenly released and allowed 
to oscillate). If the amount the spring is stretched is x, then we examine force-components 
along the incline surface and find 


_mgsin@ (14.0 N)sin 40.0° 
k 120 N/m 


kx=mgsin0d > x =0.0750 m 


at equilibrium. The calculator is in degrees mode in the above calculation. The distance 
from the top of the incline is therefore (0.450 + 0.75) m = 0.525 m. 


(b) Just as with a vertical spring, the effect of gravity (or one of its components) is simply 
to shift the equilibrium position; it does not change the characteristics (such as the period) 
of simple harmonic motion. Thus, Eq. 15-13 applies, and we obtain 


2 
ahs 14.0 N/9.80 m/s Leber 
120 N/m 


26. To be on the verge of slipping means that the force exerted on the smaller block (at 
the point of maximum acceleration) is fmax = Ms mg. The textbook notes (in the discussion 
immediately after Eq. 15-7) that the acceleration amplitude is a, =PXm, where 
@=./k/(m+M) is the angular frequency (from Eq. 15-12). Therefore, using Newton’s 


second law, we have 


ma,, 7 HMMs > Xn = H& 


m+ M 
which leads to 


asl +M) _ (0.40)9.8 m/s*)(1.8 kg +10 kg) 


o = 0.23 m= 23 cm. 
k 200 N/m 


27. THINK This problem explores the relationship between energies, both kinetic and 
potential, with amplitude in SHM. 


EXPRESS In simple harmonic motion, let the displacement be 
x(t) = Xm cos(at + ¢). 
The corresponding velocity is 


v(t) = dx/dt =—ax,, sin(at+¢@). 


Using the expressions for x(¢) and v(¢), we find the potential and kinetic energies to be 
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UW) = Fh) => ke cos*(or +9) 


1 1 1 
K()= xm) = yen sin*(a@t+¢) = 5 hn sin*(at+¢) 
where k= ma is the spring constant and x,, is the amplitude. The total energy is 
1 1 
E=U(t)+K(t)= 5m [ cos*(ct +@)+sin?(ot+ ¢)| = 3m 


ANALYZE (a) The condition x(t) =x,,/2 implies that cos(@t+@) =1/2, or 
sin(@t+¢) = 3/2. Thus, the fraction of energy that is kinetic is 


fesintonsg)=[O) = : 


2 
(b) Similarly, we have - =cos (a@t+¢)= G =-, 


(c) Since E=1kx* and U=tkx(t’, WE = x°*/x°. Solving x*/x> = 1/2 for x, we get 
eax (a2: 


LEARN The figure to the right depicts 
the potential energy (solid line) and 
kinetic energy (dashed line) as a 
function of time, assuming x(0)= x,,. 
The curves intersect when 0. 
K=U=E/2, or equivalently, 


cos’ at =sin’ at =1/2. 


28. The total mechanical energy is equal to the (maximum) kinetic energy as it passes 
through the equilibrium position (x = 0): 


+ mv’ =+(2.0 kg)(0.85 m/s)’ = 0.72 J. 


Looking at the graph in the problem, we see that U(x = 10) = 0.5 J. Since the potential 
function has the form U(x)=bx’, the constant is b=5.0x10~ J/cm’. Thus, U(x) = 0.72 J 
when x = 12 cm. 


(a) Thus, the mass does turn back before reaching x = 15 cm. 


(b) It turns back at x = 12 cm. 
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29. THINK Knowing the amplitude and the spring constant, we can calculate the 
mechanical energy of the mass-spring system in simple harmonic motion. 


EXPRESS In simple harmonic motion, let the displacement be x(¢) = x,, cos(a@t + ¢). The 
corresponding velocity is 
v(t) = dx/ dt =—ax,, sin(at+@). 


Using the expressions for x(¢) and v(¢), we find the potential and kinetic energies to be 


U(t)= shel) = sh cos (at +¢) 


1 : 1 : 
K()= =mv"(t) = ym sin’(@t+@) = 5m sin’(at+¢) 


where k= ma is the spring constant and x», is the amplitude. The total energy is 
1 1 
E=U(t)+K(t)= 5m [ cos’ (cot +@)+sin*(ot+ d)| = 5m : 


ANALYZE With 4 =1.3 N/cem=130 N/m andx,, =2.4 cm=0.024 m, the 
mechanical energy is 


E=>ke => €3x10' N/ml@o24 mf =3.7x102 4. 


LEARN An alternative to calculate E is to note that when the block is at the end of its 
path and is momentarily stopped (v=O0=>K=0), its displacement is equal to the 
amplitude and all the energy is potential in nature (E=U+K =U). With the spring 
potential energy taken to be zero when the block is at its equilibrium position, we recover 
the expression E=kx- /2. 


30. (a) The energy at the turning point is all potential energy: E =14kx*> where E = 1.00 J 


and x, = 0.100 m. Thus, 


2E 
k= =200 N/m. 
X 


m 


(b) The energy as the block passes through the equilibrium position (with speed v,, = 1.20 
m/s) is purely kinetic: 


poe => mae =e 
2 


m 
m 


(c) Equation 15-12 (divided by 27) yields 


vale: 


31. (a) Equation 15-12 (divided by 27) yields 


ye feed 1000N/m _ 551, 
2nVm 2n\ 5.00kg 


(b) With xo = 0.500 m, we have U, =4kx5 =125 J. 


(c) With vo = 10.0 m/s, the initial kinetic energy is K, =4mv, =250J. 


(d) Since the total energy E = Ko + Up = 375 J is conserved, then consideration of the 
energy at the turning point leads to 


1 [2E 
E=—k? >x,, =,|/— =0.866 m. 
2 k 


32. We infer from the graph (since mechanical energy is conserved) that the total energy 
in the system is 6.0 J; we also note that the amplitude is apparently x,, = 12 cm =0.12 m. 
Therefore we can set the maximum potential energy equal to 6.0 J and solve for the 
spring constant k: 


+ kXm = 6.03 => k=8.3 x10? Nim. 


33. The problem consists of two distinct parts: the completely inelastic collision (which is 
assumed to occur instantaneously, the bullet embedding itself in the block before the 
block moves through significant distance) followed by simple harmonic motion (of mass 
m+ M attached to a spring of spring constant 4). 


(a) Momentum conservation readily yields v’ = mv/(m + M). With m = 9.5 g, M=5.4 kg, 
and v = 630 m/s, we obtain v’=1.1 m/s. 


(b) Since v’ occurs at the equilibrium position, then v’ = v,, for the simple harmonic 
motion. The relation v,, = ax, can be used to solve for x, or we can pursue the alternate 
(though related) approach of energy conservation. Here we choose the latter: 


1 soiled 1 
“(m+M)v? =~ = 
5 (mt jv 5 en => 5 (nt M) 


which simplifies to 


23 
Le (9.5x10°kg)(630 m/s) RM iy a 


" Ik(m+M)__ ,[(6000 N/m)(9.5x10°kg+ 5.4kg) 
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34. We note that the spring constant is 
k= 4n’m/T? = 1.97 10° N/m. 


It is important to determine where in its simple harmonic motion (which “phase” of its 
motion) block 2 is when the impact occurs. Since @ = 2n/T and the given value of ¢ 
(when the collision takes place) is one-fourth of 7, then wt = 1/2 and the location then of 
block 2 is x = x,cos(@t + ) where o = 1/2 which gives 


x =x,cos(m/2 + 1/2) = Xm. 


This means block 2 is at a turning point in its motion (and thus has zero speed right 
before the impact occurs); this means, too, that the spring is stretched an amount of 1 cm 
= 0.01 m at this moment. To calculate its after-collision speed (which will be the same as 
that of block 1 right after the impact, since they stick together in the process) we use 
momentum conservation and obtain 


v= (4.0 kg)(6.0 m/s)/(6.0 kg) = 4.0 m/s. 


Thus, at the end of the impact itself (while block 1 is still at the same position as before 
the impact) the system (consisting now of a total mass M = 6.0 kg) has kinetic energy 


K=+(6.0 kg)(4.0 m/s)’ = 48 J 
and potential energy 
U= Ske = $(1.97 x 10° N/m)(0.010 my’ ~ 10 J, 


meaning the total mechanical energy in the system at this stage is approximately E = K + 
U=58 J. When the system reaches its new turning point (at the new amplitude X ) then 


this amount must equal its (maximum) potential energy there: EF = + (1.97 x10° N/m) X”. 
Therefore, we find 
2(58 J) 
1.97x10° N/m 


= 0.024 m. 


35. The textbook notes (in the discussion immediately after Eq. 15-7) that the 
acceleration amplitude is a, = @ xm, where @is the angular frequency and x, = 0.0020 m 
is the amplitude. Thus, a,, = 8000 m/s” leads to w = 2000 rad/s. Using Newton’s second 
law with m = 0.010 kg, we have 


F=ma= mGn,cos@+ sA-a Nbos Poo -= 


where ¢ is understood to be in seconds. 


TAS 


(a) Equation 15-5 gives T= 2n/@=3.1 x 10° s. 


(b) The relation v,, = @x,, can be used to solve for v,,, or we can pursue the alternate 
(though related) approach of energy conservation. Here we choose the latter. By Eq. 15- 
12, the spring constant is k= wm = 40000 N/m. Then, energy conservation leads to 


1 1 | 
—ke = mv > v,=x, us =4.0 m/s. 
2 2 m 


(c) The total energy is 4kx° =1mv~ = 0.080 J. 
(d) At the maximum displacement, the force acting on the particle is 
F =kx=(4.0x10* N/m)(2.0x10-°m) =80 N. 
(e) At half of the maximum displacement, x=1.0 mm, and the force is 
F =kx =(4.0x10* N/m)(1.0x10~°m) =40 N. 


36. We note that the ratio of Eq. 15-6 and Eq. 15-3 is v/x = —wtan(a@t + ¢) where wis 
given by Eq. 15-12. Since the kinetic energy is tm and the potential energy is Sho? 


(which may be conveniently written as + max’) then the ratio of kinetic to potential 


energy is simply 
(v/x)"/@ = tan*( ot + ~), 


which at t= 0 is tan’¢. Since ¢= 7/6 in this problem, then the ratio of kinetic to potential 
energy at ¢= 0 is tan’(n/6) = 1/3. 


37. (a) The object oscillates about its equilibrium point, where the downward force of 
gravity is balanced by the upward force of the spring. If ¢ is the elongation of the spring 
at equilibrium, then k?=mg, where & is the spring constant and m is the mass of the 
object. Thus k/m=g/¢ and 


f=0)2n= @oahikim = Goch. 


Now the equilibrium point is halfway between the points where the object is momentarily 
at rest. One of these points is where the spring is unstretched and the other is the lowest 
point, 10 cm below. Thus @=5.0cm=0.050m and 


2 
_1 8 mis’ _,5 a, 
2a \} 0.050 m 
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(b) Use conservation of energy. We take the zero of gravitational potential energy to be at 
the initial position of the object, where the spring is unstretched. Then both the initial 
potential and kinetic energies are zero. We take the y-axis to be positive in the downward 
direction and let y = 0.080 m. The potential energy when the object is at this point is 
U=1ky —mmgy. The energy equation becomes 


0=1hy —mgyt+imv’. 
We solve for the speed: 


k 2 2 2 2 9.8 m/s” 2 
=,/2eyv—-— yp =,/2ev-Lyv = _/2(9.8m/ 0.080m)-— 0.080 
v=,/2gy o \2gy 7 (9.8m/s* )(0.080m) [Pe m) 


=0.56m/s 


(c) Let m be the original mass and Am be the additional mass. The new angular frequency 
is o' = Jk /(m+Am). This should be half the original angular frequency, or +./k/m. We 


solve 
Vk /(m+ Am) =5Vk/m 


for m. Square both sides of the equation, then take the reciprocal to obtain m + Am = 4m. 
This gives 


m = Am/3 = (300 g)/3 = 100 g= 0.100 kg. 


(d) The equilibrium position is determined by the balancing of the gravitational and 
spring forces: ky = (m + Am)g. Thus y = (m + Am)g/k. We will need to find the value of 
the spring constant k using k= ma@ = m(2n f°. Then 


0.100 kg +0.300 kg)( 9.80 m/s” 
, (en oe (OOS SO 900 ns ARUN) as 
m(2zf) (0.100 kg)(22x2.24 Hz) 


2 


This is measured from the initial position. 


38. From Eq. 15-23 (in absolute value) we find the torsion constant: 


_ 0.20N-m 


= =0.235 N-m/rad. 
0.85 rad 


With / = 2mR?/5 (the rotational inertia for a solid sphere — from Chapter 11), Eq. 15—23 


leads to 
[2 2 2(95ke)(0.15 m) 
T=2n gmk _4. 3(95kg)(0.15 my _ 
K 0.235 N-m/rad 
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39. THINK The balance wheel in the watch undergoes angular simple harmonic 
oscillation. From the amplitude and period, we can calculate the corresponding angular 
velocity and angular acceleration. 


EXPRESS We take the angular displacement of the wheel to be &?) = 6,, cos(2nt/7), 
where @,, is the amplitude and 7 is the period. We differentiate with respect to time to 
find the angular velocity: 

Q. = d@/dt = —(2n/T)G,sin(27t/T). 


The symbol Q is used for the angular velocity of the wheel so it is not confused with the 
angular frequency. 


ANALYZE (a) The maximum angular velocity is 


2 
Q = oe = Zee) = 39.5 rad/s. 


(b) When @= 77/2, then 6/6, = 1/2, cos(2nt/T) = 1/2, and 


sin(2xt/T) = f1—cos? (2xt/T) = J1-(1/2)° = 3/2 


where the trigonometric identity cos’0+ sin’@= 1 is used. Thus, 


GS pi Ee k Fy lanai L342 rad /s. 
T 01500 s 


During another portion of the cycle its angular speed is +34.2 rad/s when its angular 
displacement is 7/2 rad. 


(c) The angular acceleration is 


2 2 2 
noe 2--(2) 9, c0s(2at/T)=-( =) 0. 
dt T T 


2 
a=- ae z =—]24 rad/s’, 
0.500 s 4 


When 6= 71/4, 


or |a@|=124 rad/s’. 


LEARN The angular displacement, angular velocity and angular acceleration as a 
function of time are plotted next. 
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40. We use Eq. 15-29 and the parallel-axis theorem J = Ia, + mh? where h = d, the 
unknown. For a meter stick of mass m, the rotational inertia about its center of mass is Jom 
= mL7/12 where L = 1.0 m. Thus, for 7 = 2.5 s, we obtain 


2 2 2 
r=2n /12+md =2n pid 
mgd g 


Squaring both sides and solving for d leads to the quadratic formula: 


= eQ/2nk + (PA 2a —2 73 


2 


Choosing the plus sign leads to an impossible value for d (d = 1.5 > L). If we choose the 
minus sign, we obtain a physically meaningful result: d= 0.056 m. 


41. THINK Our physical pendulum consists of a disk and a rod. To find the period of 


oscillation, we first calculate the moment of inertia and the distance between the center- 
of-mass of the disk-rod system to the pivot. 


EXPRESS A uniform disk pivoted at its center has a rotational inertia of 4 Mr’, where M 


is its mass and r is its radius. The disk of this problem rotates about a point that is 
displaced from its center by r+ L, where L is the length of the rod, so, according to the 


parallel-axis theorem, its rotational inertia is }Mr?+4M(L+r)’. The rod is pivoted at 
one end and has a rotational inertia of mL’/3, where m is its mass. 


ANALYZE (a) The total rotational inertia of the disk and rod is 
1=5Mr +M(L+ry bomb! 


=+(0.500kg)0. 100m)’ +(0.500kg)(0.500m+0.100m)* +5 (0.270kg)(0.500m)* 


=0.205kg-m’. 


Fi CS) 
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(b) We put the origin at the pivot. The center of mass of the disk is 


(,=L+r=0.500 m+0.100 m=0.600 m 
away and the center of mass of the rod is @, = Z/2 =(0.500 m)/2 = 0.250 m away, on 


the same line. The distance from the pivot point to the center of mass of the disk-rod 
system is 


oar 0.500 ke +0.270 kg 


(c) The period of oscillation is 


(Tg ee eee 0.205 kgm’ ~1,50s. 
(M +m) gd (0.500 kg +0.270 kg)(9.80 m/s)(0.447 m) 


LEARN Consider the limit where M —0 (1.e., uniform disk removed). In this case, 
T=mL’/3, d=¢,=L/2and the period of oscillation becomes 


2; 
Pipe ts a5 le 
mgd mg(L/2) 3g 


which is the result given in Eq. 15-32. 


42. (a) Comparing the given expression to Eq. 15-3 (after changing notation x > @), we 
see that w= 4.43 rad/s. Since @=+/g/L then we can solve for the length: L = 0.499 m. 


(b) Since v_, = @Xm = OLO» = (4.43 rad/s)(0.499 m)(0.0800 rad) and m = 0.0600 kg, then 
we can find the maximum kinetic energy: + mVn =9.40 x 10°7J. 


43. (a) Referring to Sample Problem 15.5 — “Physical pendulum, period and length,” we 
see that the distance between P and C ish=4L—4L=%L. The parallel axis theorem 


(see Eq. 15-30) leads to 
smb + mh? = Be. 1 gab 


Equation 15-29 then gives 


which yields T= 1.64 s for L = 1.00 m. 
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(b) We note that this 7 is identical to that computed in Sample Problem 15.5 — “Physical 
pendulum, period and length.” As far as the characteristics of the periodic motion are 
concerned, the center of oscillation provides a pivot that is equivalent to that chosen in 
the Sample Problem (pivot at the edge of the stick). 


44. To use Eq. 15-29 we need to locate the center of mass and we need to compute the 
rotational inertia about A. The center of mass of the stick shown horizontal in the figure is 
at A, and the center of mass of the other stick is 0.50 m below A. The two sticks are of 
equal mass, so the center of mass of the system is h=4(0.50 m)=0.25m below A, as 


shown in the figure. Now, the rotational inertia of the system is the sum of the rotational 
inertia J; of the stick shown horizontal in the figure and the rotational inertia J, of the 
stick shown vertical. Thus, we have 


T=1,+1, =+ yp + i ue => ue 
12 3 12 


where L = 1.00 m and M is the mass of a meter stick (which cancels in the next step). 
Now, with m = 2M (the total mass), Eq. 15-29 yields 


iy ML =2n he 
2 Mgh 6g 
where hh = L/4 was used. Thus, 7 = 1.83 s. 


45. From Eq. 15-28, we find the length of the pendulum when the period is T= 8.85 s: 


aer 
An? 


The new length is L’ = ZL — d where d= 0.350 m. The new period is 


' 2, 
yeaa Lear EE. <5 ae 
Ve 2. 2 \ 42 24 
which yields 7” = 8.77 s. 
jy a a ag cae 
g mgh 


similar to the approach taken in part (b) of Sample Problem 15.5 — “Physical pendulum, 
period and length,” but treating in our case a more general possibility for 7. Canceling 27, 
squaring both sides, and canceling g leads directly to the result; ZL, = J/mh. 


46. We require 
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47. We use Eq. 15-29 and the parallel-axis theorem I = Igm + mh” where h = d. For a solid 
disk of mass m, the rotational inertia about its center of mass is Jom = mR?/2. Therefore, 


2 2 2 2 24 2 
T=2n mR° /2+md ae R°+2d 57 (2.35 cm) esta cm) 0.366 s. 
mgd 2ed 2(980 cm/s” )(1.75 cm) 


48. (a) For the “physical pendulum” we have 


2 
T=22\|—> = 20 Fitch 1 : 
mgh mgh 


If we substitute 7 for / and use item (1) in Table 10-2, we have 


28 a+b? 


Ig 12r 


In the figure below, we plot 7 as a function of r, for a = 0.35 m and b = 0.45 m. 


iis 


+r. 


i 


(b) The minimum of T can be located by setting its derivative to zero, dT /dr=0. This 


yields 
2 2 2 2 
os [a OS =. [(0.35 m)° +(0.45 m) Lie 
12 12 


(c) The direction from the center does not matter, so the locus of points is a circle around 
the center, of radius [(a’ + b”)/12]'”. 


49. Replacing x and v in Eq. 15-3 and Eq. 15-6 with @ and d@dt, respectively, we identify 
4.44 rad/s as the angular frequency @. Then we evaluate the expressions at t = 0 and 
divide the second by the first: 


(aie 


=— wmtang. 
0 iis , 
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(a) The value of @at t = 0 is 0.0400 rad, and the value of d@/dt then is —0.200 rad/s, so we 
are able to solve for the phase constant: 


= tan '[0.200/(0.0400 x 4.44)] = 0.845 rad. 


(b) Once @is determined we can plug back in to & = 6,cos¢ to solve for the angular 
amplitude. We find 6,, = 0.0602 rad. 


50. (a) The rotational inertia of a uniform rod with pivot point at its end is J = mL7/12 + 
mL’ = 1/3ML?. Therefore, Eq. 15-29 leads to 


LMP 2 2111.58)? 
Fa ie fe ELE ERE 
Mg(L/2) 8x 82 


(b) By energy conservation 


=> K =U 


E bottom of swing a E end of swing m m 
where U = Mg¢(1—cos@) with / being the distance from the axis of rotation to the center 
of mass. If we use the small-angle approximation (cos0~1—1@° with @ in radians 
(Appendix E)), we obtain 

iL 


1 
U,, =(0.5 kg)(9.8 m/s” }| = || — 6, 
=(05%8)l (El : 
where G,, = 0.17 rad. Thus, K;,= Um = 0.031 J. If we calculate (1 — cos@) directly (without 
using the small angle approximation) then we obtain within 0.3% of the same answer. 
51. This is similar to the situation treated in Sample Problem 15.5 — “Physical pendulum, 
period and length,” except that O is no longer at the end of the stick. Referring to the 
center of mass as C (assumed to be the geometric center of the stick), we see that the 
distance between O and C is h = x. The parallel axis theorem (see Eq. 15-30) leads to 
2 
[= ee +mh? =m ee : 
12 12 


Equation 15-29 gives 


Sex @ +12x? 
T=2n 2 =2n C = 21,|——_—_. 
mgh gx 12x 


(a) Minimizing T by graphing (or special calculator functions) is straightforward, but the 
standard calculus method (setting the derivative equal to zero and solving) is somewhat 
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awkward. We pursue the calculus method but choose to work with 12g7°/2n instead of T 
(it should be clear that 12g7°/2n is a minimum whenever T is a minimum). The result is 


deny dG 12x14 L 
dx oe dx ie 


2 
xX 


+12 


which yields x=L/ Vi2 =(1.85 m)/V12 =0.53 m as the value of x that should produce 
the smallest possible value of 7. 


(b) With Z = 1.85 m and x = 0.53 m, we obtain T = 2.1 s from the expression derived in 
part (a). 


52. Consider that the length of the spring as shown in the figure (with one of the block’s 
corners lying directly above the block’s center) is some value L (its rest length). If the 
(constant) distance between the block’s center and the point on the wall where the spring 
attaches is a distance r, then rcos@ = d/\/2 , and rcosO = L defines the angle @ measured 
from a line on the block drawn from the center to the top corner to the line of r (a straight 
line from the center of the block to the point of attachment of the spring on the wall). In 
terms of this angle, then, the problem asks us to consider the dynamics that results from 
increasing @ from its original value @ to @ + 3° and then releasing the system and letting 
it oscillate. If the new (stretched) length of spring is L' (when 0 = @ + 3°), then it is a 
straightforward trigonometric exercise to show that 


(L'Y =r + (d/N2 Y — 2r(dh\2 )cos(O, + 3°) = L? + d* — a’cos(3°)+ \/2 Ldsin(3°) 


since @ = 45°. The difference between L’ (as determined by this expression) and the 
original spring length Z is the amount the spring has been stretched (denoted here as x,,). 
If one plots x, versus L over a range that seems reasonable considering the figure shown 
in the problem (say, from Z = 0.03 m to ZL = 0.10 m) one quickly sees that x,, + 0.00222 m 
is an excellent approximation (and is very close to what one would get by approximating 
Xm as the arc length of the path made by that upper block corner as the block is turned 
through 3°, even though this latter procedure should in principle overestimate x,,). Using 
this value of x,, with the given spring constant leads to a potential energy of U= +k t= 


0.00296 J. Setting this equal to the kinetic energy the block has as it passes back through 
the initial position, we have 


K=0.00296 J= + Ta," 


where @, is the maximum angular speed of the block (and is not to be confused with the 
angular frequency @ of the oscillation, though they are related by @, = Qa if & is 


expressed in radians). The rotational inertia of the block is J = Md" = 0.0018 kg-m’. 


Thus, we can solve the above relation for the maximum angular speed of the block: 
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o.,,= yas = Ua =1.81 rad/s. 
I 0.0018 kg-m 


Therefore the angular frequency of the oscillation is @ = @,/@& = 34.6 rad/s. Using Eq. 
15-5, then, the period is T= 0.18 s. 


53. THINK By assuming that the torque exerted by the spring on the rod is proportional 
to the angle of rotation of the rod and that the torque tends to pull the rod toward its 
equilibrium orientation, we see that the rod will oscillate in simple harmonic motion. 


EXPRESS Let 7 = —CO, where 17 is the torque, 0 is the angle of rotation, and C is a 
constant of proportionality, then the angular frequency of oscillation is @=/C/J and 


the period is 
LS ze = anf : 
a) C 


where J is the rotational inertia of the rod. The plan is to find the torque as a function of 0 
and identify the constant C in terms of given quantities. This immediately gives the 
period in terms of given quantities. Let /, be the distance from the pivot point to the wall. 
This is also the equilibrium length of the spring. Suppose the rod turns through the angle 
8, with the left end moving away from the wall. This end is now (Z/2) sin 6 further from 
the wall and has moved a distance (L/2)(1 — cos 9) to the right. The length of the spring is 
now 


= J(L/2)° (1—cos 0)” +[fq +(L/2)sin OF . 


If the angle O is small we may approximate cos @ with | and sin @ with @ in radians. Then 
the length of the spring is given by (= @,+L0/2 and its elongation is Av = L@/2. The 
force it exerts on the rod has magnitude F = kAx = kL@/2. Since @ is small we may 
approximate the torque exerted by the spring on the rod by t = —FL/2, where the pivot 
point was taken as the origin. Thus, 7 = _(kL7/4)@. The constant of proportionality C that 
relates the torque and angle of rotation is C = kL”/4. The rotational inertia for a rod 
pivoted at its center is /= mL”/12 (see Table 10-2), where m is its mass. 


ANALYZE Substituting the expressions for C and J, we find the period of oscillation to 


be 
2 
r=2n]2=28 aoe a 
C kL /4 


With m = 0.600 kg and & = 1850 N/m, we obtain 7’ = 0.0653 s. 


LEARN As in the case of a simple linear harmonic oscillator formed by a mass and a 
spring, the period of the rotating rod is inversely proportional to Vk . Our result indicates 


—25 


that the rod oscillates very rapidly, with a frequency f =1/T=15.3Hz,1.e., about 15 
times in one second. 


54. We note that the initial angle is @ = 7° = 0.122 rad (though it turns out this value will 
cancel in later calculations). If we approximate the initial stretch of the spring as the arc- 
length that the corresponding point on the plate has moved through (x = r@ where r= 


0.025 m) then the initial potential energy is approximately Skee = 0.0093 J. This should 


equal to the kinetic energy of the plate (Gl On where this @, is the maximum angular 


speed of the plate, not the angular frequency m). Noting that the maximum angular speed 
of the plate is @,= @0, where @ = 21n/T with T = 20 ms = 0.02 s as determined from the 


graph, then we can find the rotational inertial from 5 10m = 0.0093 J. Thus, 
I =1.3x10° kg-m’. 


55. (a) The period of the pendulum is given by 7 =27.,/I/ mgd, where J is its rotational 
inertia, m = 22.1 g is its mass, and d is the distance from the center of mass to the pivot 
point. The rotational inertia of a rod pivoted at its center is mL7/12 with L = 2.20 m. 
According to the parallel-axis theorem, its rotational inertia when it is pivoted a distance 
d from the center is = mL7/12 + md’. Thus, 


2 2 2 2: 
paon (ME ea) _, [+12 
\ mgd 12ed 


Minimizing 7 with respect to d, dT/d(d) = 0, we obtain d=L/~/12. Therefore, the 
minimum period T is 


Pah oy 2L 2(2.20 m) 
T : =? —) =2 =2. 
as r| 12¢(L/V12) “| “| V12(9.80 m/s”) 


26 s. 


Vi2g 


(b) If d is chosen to minimize the period, then as L is increased the period will increase as 
well. 


(c) The period does not depend on the mass of the pendulum, so 7 does not change when 
m increases. 


56. The table of moments of inertia in Chapter 11, plus the parallel axis theorem found in 
that chapter, leads to 


Ip= 3MR + Mi? =3 (2.5 kg)(0.21 m)’ + (2.5 kg)(0.97 m)” = 2.41 kg-m? 


where P is the hinge pin shown in the figure (the point of support for the physical 
pendulum), which is a distance h = 0.21 m + 0.76 m away from the center of the disk. 
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(a) Without the torsion spring connected, the period is 


Tp 
Mgh 


f= 20 =2.00s. 


(b) Now we have two “restoring torques” acting in tandem to pull the pendulum back to 
the vertical position when it is displaced. The magnitude of the torque-sum is (Vgh + 
x)@ = Ipa, where the small-angle approximation (sin@~ @ in radians) and Newton’s 
second law (for rotational dynamics) have been used. Making the appropriate adjustment 


to the period formula, we have 
Az tr 
BOS 20\ TMgh + 


The problem statement requires T = T’ + 0.50 s. Thus, T’ = (2.00 — 0.50)s = 1.50 s. 
Consequently, 

An 
pe 


k= Ip —Mgh = 18.5 N-m/rad . 


57. Since the energy is proportional to the amplitude squared (see Eq. 15-21), we find the 
fractional change (assumed small) is 


m 


Bleek’ aE. te - Ox de. 7k 
E | x x 


m m m 


Thus, if we approximate the fractional change in x,, as dxX,)/X», then the above calculation 
shows that multiplying this by 2 should give the fractional energy change. Therefore, if 
Xm decreases by 3%, then F must decrease by 6.0%. 


58. Referring to the numbers in Sample Problem 15.6 — “Damped harmonic oscillator, 
time to decay, energy,” we have m = 0.25 kg, b = 0.070 kg/s, and T = 0.34 s. Thus, when 
t = 207, the damping factor becomes 


tian — ¢ Bro P@GldsG_¢ 39 


59. THINK In the presence of a damping force, the amplitude of oscillation of the mass- 
spring system decreases with time. 


EXPRESS As discussed in 15-8, when a damping force is present, we have 


2" Cos(a't+¢) 


where b is the damping constant and the angular frequency is given by 


x(t) =x,,e 


ye) 


ANALYZE (a) We want to solve e””*” = 1/3 for t. We take the natural logarithm of both 
sides to obtain —bt/2m = In(1/3). Therefore, 


t =—(2m/b) In(1/3) = (2m/b) In 3. 


eo 2050 kf, a 


0.230 kg/s 


Thus, 
14.3 s. 


(b) The angular frequency is f 
: 230k 
pra [EB [800N/m ob30 oF Soca 
150kg 4@b0ke 


m 4m? — 
The period is T= 2n/@' = (21)/(2.31 rad/s) = 2.72 s and the number of oscillations is 


/T = (14.3 s)(2.72 8) = 5.27. 


LEARN The displacement x(¢) as a function of time is shown below. The amplitude, 
xe", decreases exponentially with time. 


x/xm 


60. (a) From Hooke’s law, we have 


(500 kg)(9.8 mvs’ ) 


10cm 


=4.9x10? N/cm. 


(b) The amplitude decreasing by 50% during one period of the motion implies 
p 


= 20 
e Pm —_ where T=—. 
) 


Since the problem asks us to estimate, we let @’ = @= /k/m. That is, we let 


o'~ ONS =9.9 rad/s, 
500 kg 
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so that T = 0.63 s. Taking the (natural) log of both sides of the above equation, and 
rearranging, we find 


2m 2(500 kg) 


b=" In2= (0.69) =1.1x10° kg/s. 


635 


Note: if one worries about the w’ ~ @ approximation, it is quite possible (though messy) 
to use Eq. 15-43 in its full form and solve for b. The result would be (quoting more 
figures than are significant) 

2 In 2Jmk 


7 (in 2)? +41? 


which is in good agreement with the value gotten “the easy way” above. 


= 1086 kg/s 


61. (a) We set @ = q, and find that the given expression reduces to xX» = Fi,/b@ at 
resonance. 


(b) In the discussion immediately after Eq. 15-6, the book introduces the velocity 
amplitude v,, = @x,,. Thus, at resonance, we have v, = @F',/ba= F,/b. 


62. With w= 2n/T then Eq. 15-28 can be used to calculate the angular frequencies for the 
given pendulums. For the given range of 2.00 < w< 4.00 (in rad/s), we find only two of 
the given pendulums have appropriate values of w: pendulum (d) with length of 0.80 m 
(for which @ = 3.5 rad/s) and pendulum (e) with length of 1.2 m (for which @ = 2.86 
rad/s). 


63. With M@ = 1000 kg and m = 82 kg, we adapt Eq. 15-12 to this situation by writing 


2a k 
o=—= ; 
T M+4m 


If d = 4.0 m is the distance traveled (at constant car speed v) between impulses, then we 
may write 7 = v/d, in which case the above equation may be solved for the spring 
constant: 
2nV _ k 
d M+4m 


=> k=(M +4m)( 2). 


Before the people got out, the equilibrium compression is x; = (M + 4m)g/k, and 
afterward it is xs = Mg/k. Therefore, with v = 16000/3600 = 4.44 m/s, we find the rise of 
the car body on its suspension is 


4 
x,—1, = me = _4me Ey KK 0050 m 
M+4m *2hkv 
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64. Since w= 2nf where f= 2.2 Hz, we find that the angular frequency is w= 13.8 rad/s. 
Thus, with x = 0.010 m, the acceleration amplitude is dm = xm @° = 1.91 m/s’. We set up 


a ratio: 
: 'k 
a= = =0.19¢. 
" Gk Fp & 


65. (a) The problem gives the frequency f= 440 Hz, where the SI unit abbreviation Hz 
stands for Hertz, which means a cycle-per-second. The angular frequency q@ is similar to 
frequency except that @ is in radians-per-second. Recalling that 27 radians are equivalent 
to a cycle, we have w= 2nf ~ 2.8x10" rad/s. 


(b) In the discussion immediately after Eq. 15-6, the book introduces the velocity 
amplitude Vv, = @Xm. With x, = 0.00075 m and the above value for @, this expression 
yields v,, = 2.1 m/s. 


(c) In the discussion immediately after Eq. 15-7, the book introduces the acceleration 


amplitude an = @ Xm, which (if the more precise value @ = 2765 rad/s is used) yields am = 
5.7 km/s. 


66. (a) First consider a single spring with spring constant & and unstretched length Z. One 
end is attached to a wall and the other is attached to an object. If it is elongated by Ax the 
magnitude of the force it exerts on the object is F = k Ax. Now consider it to be two 
springs, with spring constants k; and k, arranged so spring | is attached to the object. If 
spring | is elongated by Ax, then the magnitude of the force exerted on the object is F = 
k, Ax,. This must be the same as the force of the single spring, so k Ax = k, Ax;. We must 
determine the relationship between Ax and Ax;. The springs are uniform so equal 
unstretched lengths are elongated by the same amount and the elongation of any portion 
of the spring is proportional to its unstretched length. This means spring | is elongated by 
Ax; = CL; and spring 2 is elongated by Ax. = Cl, where C is a constant of 
proportionality. The total elongation is 


Ax = Ax; + Ax2 = C(L1 + L2) = CL2(n + 1), 


where L; = nL2 was used to obtain the last form. Since L2 = Lj/n, this can also be written 
Ax = CL\(n + 1)/n. We substitute Ax; = CL, and Ax = CL,(n + 1)/n into k Ax = ky Ax, and 
solve for k,. With k = 8600 N/m and n = L/L, = 0.70, we obtain 


k, (a [ ee) (8600 N/m) =20886 N/m~2.1x10°N/m. 
nN : 


(b) Now suppose the object is placed at the other end of the composite spring, so spring 2 
exerts a force on it. Now k Ax = ky Axo. We use Axz = CL2 and Ax = CL2(n + 1), then 
solve for ky. The result is kp = k(n + 1). 
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k, =(n+)k =(0.70+1.0)(8600 N/m) =14620 N/m~1.5x10*N/m 


Togfind the frequency when spring 1 ig attached to mass m, we replace k in 
2nWk/m with k(n + 1)/n. With f = GH 2nWk/ m, we obtain, for f =200 Hzand n = 


0.70, 
may (Coe nfe 0-70-10 200 He) = 3 1x10? Hz. 


(d) To find the frequency when spring 2 is attached to the mass, we replace k with A(n + 1) 
to obtain 


f, “= (n+ Dk _ Sasi f =V0.7041.0(200 Hz)=2.6x10°Hz. 
TT m 


67. The magnitude of the downhill component of the gravitational force acting on each 
ore car is 
w,= ooo kg@s m/s’ Kho 


where @ = 30° (and it is important to have the calculator in degrees mode during this 
problem). We are told that a downhill pull of 3@, causes the cable to stretch x = 0.15 m. 
Since the cable is expected to obey Hooke’s law, its spring constant is 


pe So R6 Nia 
Xx 


(a) Noting that the oscillating mass is that of two of the cars, we apply Eq. 15-12 (divided 


by 27). 
5 
fo2 1 jE= 1 /9.8x10°N/m _| a 
2a 2Nm 24 20000 kg 


(b) The difference between the equilibrium positions of the end of the cable when 
supporting two as opposed to three cars is 


ax ===" = 9.050 m. 


68. (a) Hooke’s law readily yields (0.300 kg)(9.8 m/s*)/(0.0200 m) = 147 N/m. 
(b) With m = 2.00 kg, the period is T= 2n|"- 0.733 s. 


69. THINK The piston undergoes simple harmonic motion. Given the amplitude and 
frequency of oscillation, its maximum speed can be readily calculated. 


yeenl 


EXPRESS Let the amplitude be x,,. The maximum speed v,, is related to the amplitude 
by Vy = @Xm, where @ is the angular frequency. 


ANALYZE We use Vv», =@Xn= 27f/Xm, Where the frequency is f= (180 rev)/(60 s) = 3.0 Hz 
and the amplitude is half the stroke, or x,, = 0.38 m. Thus, 


Vm = 270(3.0 Hz)(0.38 m) = 7.2 m/s. 


LEARN In a similar manner, the maximum acceleration is 


a, =@°x, =(27f) x, =(27(3.0 Hz)) (0.38 m)=135 m/s’. 


Acceleration is proportional to the displacement x,, in SHM. 


70. (a) The rotational inertia of a hoop is /= mR’, and the energy of the system becomes 
Pp g 


and @is in radians. We note that r@= v (where v = dx/dt). Thus, the energy becomes 


2 
= |e ee 
2 2 


which looks like the energy of the simple harmonic oscillator discussed in Section15-4 if 
we identify the mass m in that section with the term mR?/r appearing in this problem. 
Making this identification, Eq. 15-12 yields 


k r {k 
oO= = ‘| : 
mR? /r?> = RVm 


(b) If = R the result of part (a) reduces to = Vk /m. 


(c) And if r= 0 then w= 0 (the spring exerts no restoring torque on the wheel so that it is 
not brought back toward its equilibrium position). 


71. Since T = 0.500 s, we note that @ = 22/T = 4m rad/s. We work with SI units, so m = 
0.0500 kg and v,, = 0.150 m/s. 


(a) Since @ = Vk /m, the spring constant is 


k =@°m=(4z rad/s) (0.0500 kg) = 7.90 N/m. 
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(b) We use the relation v,, = x,,@ and obtain 


_v, _ 0.150 


= 0.0119 m. 


m 


o 4n 
(c) The frequency is f= @/2n = 2.00 Hz (which is equivalent to f= 1/7). 


72. (a) We use Eq. 15-29 and the parallel-axis theorem J = Im + mh? where h = R = 0.126 
m. For a solid disk of mass m, the rotational inertia about its center of mass is Jom = mR?/2. 


Therefore, 
2 2 
T=9% mR’ /2+mR _, 3R _ 9 9735, 
mgR 2g 


(b) We seek a value of r # R such that 


2 2 
21 a =2n at 
2gr 2g 


and are led to the quadratic formula: 


Thus, our result is r = 0.126/2 = 0.0630 m. 


73. THINK A mass attached to the end of a vertical spring undergoes simple harmonic 
motion. Energy is conserved in the process. 


EXPRESS The spring stretches until the magnitude of its upward force on the block 
equals the magnitude of the downward force of gravity: kyo = mg, where yo = 0.096 m is 
the elongation of the spring at equilibrium, &é is the spring constant, and m = 1.3 kg is the 
mass of the block. As the block oscillate, its speed is a maximum as it passes the 
equilibrium point, and zero at the endpoints. 
ANALYZE (a) The spring constant is 

k= mg/ yo = (1.3 kg)(9.8 m/s”)/(0.096 m) = 1.33 x10” N/m. 


(b) The period is given by 


patna rg O28 Leo 
f ©o k 133 N/m 


(c) The frequency is f= 1/T = 1/0.62 s = 1.6 Hz. 
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(d) The block oscillates in simple harmonic motion about the equilibrium point 
determined by the forces of the spring and gravity. It is started from rest Ay = 5.0 cm 
below the equilibrium point so the amplitude is 5.0 cm. 
(e) At the initial position, 

y, =y, tAy=9.6 cm+5.0 cm=14.6 cm=0.146 m, 


the block is not moving but it has potential energy 
U, =—mgy, + shy =—(1.3 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(0.146 m) + $(133 N/m)(0.146 m) =-0.44 J. 


When the block is at the equilibrium point, the elongation of the spring is yo = 9.6 cm and 
the potential energy is 


U, =—mgy, + shi =—(1.3 kg)(9.8 m/s*)(0.096 m) + (133 N/m)(0.096 m)’ 
=-0.61J. 


We write the equation for conservation of energy as U, =U, +4mv’ and solve for v: 


2(U,-U si 
a [ZU A/a 0.443+0.610) 9 
m 1.3kg 


LEARN Both the gravitational force and the spring force are conservative, so the work 
done by the forces is independent of path. By energy conservation, the kinetic energy of 
the block is equal to the negative of the change in potential energy of the system: 


1 
AK =-AU =-U, -U,) =U, U, =—mg(y, Yo)+ Sk Yo) 
1 I 
=-mghy +k] (yo + Avy’ —y9 |=-mgAy +S k| (Ay) +2y Ay | 
| 
= Ay(-mg + ky) +> k(Ayy 
| 


= 5 KAY) 


where the relation ky, = mg was used. 


74. The distance from the relaxed position of the bottom end of the spring to its 
equilibrium position when the body is attached is given by Hooke’s law: 
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Ax = F/k = (0.20 kg)(9.8 m/s*)/(19 N/m) = 0.103 m. 


(a) The body, once released, will not only fall through the Ax distance but continue 
through the equilibrium position to a “turning point” equally far on the other side. Thus, 
the total descent of the body is 2Ax = 0.21 m. 


(b) Since f= @/27, Eq. 15-12 leads to 
f= ay = 1.6 Hz. 
2m Vm 


(c) The maximum distance from the equilibrium position gives the amplitude: 
Xm = Ax = 0.10 m. 


75. (a) Assume the bullet becomes embedded and moves with the block before the block 
moves a significant distance. Then the momentum of the bullet—block system is 
conserved during the collision. Let m be the mass of the bullet, M be the mass of the 
block, vo be the initial speed of the bullet, and v be the final speed of the block and bullet. 
Conservation of momentum yields mvp = (m+ M)v, so 


MV, _ G50 kelao ae 


ees 
m+M ~~ 0.050 kg+4.0 kg 


1.85 m/s. 


When the block is in its initial position the spring and gravitational forces balance, so the 
spring is elongated by Mg/k. After the collision, however, the block oscillates with simple 
harmonic motion about the point where the spring and gravitational forces balance with 
the bullet embedded. At this point the spring is elongated a distance 


12 nk /i. 


somewhat different from the initial elongation. Mechanical energy is conserved during 
the oscillation. At the initial position, just after the bullet is embedded, the kinetic energy 
is (M+m)v’ and the elastic potential energy is +k(Mg/k)’. We take the gravitational 
potential energy to be zero at this point. When the block and bullet reach the highest 
point in their motion the kinetic energy is zero. The block is then a distance y,, above the 
position where the spring and gravitational forces balance. Note that y,, is the amplitude 
of the motion. The spring is compressed by y, —?, so the elastic potential energy is 
k(y,,—0) . The gravitational potential energy is (M+ m)gym. Conservation of 
mechanical energy yields 


wen mer Wc enn) (Cf B+ mb, 
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We substitute (= @Y+ aby k. Algebraic manipulation leads to 


2 2: 
ie a@autb ms Avent 
V ok k 
050 ke 168 m/s? 
_ |Qos0 kg +4.0 kelads m/sf le a Na, kets 0.050 kg 
\ 500 N/m (500 N/m) 
~ 0.166 m. 


(b) The original energy of the bullet is E, =4mv; =4(0.050 kg)(150 m/s)” = 563 J. The 
kinetic energy of the bullet—block system just after the collision is 


ela = Boso ke+4.0 ke kas m/sf =6.94 3. 


Since the block does not move significantly during the collision, the elastic and 
gravitational potential energies do not change. Thus, F is the energy that is transferred. 
The ratio is 

E/E = (6.94 J)/(563 J) = 0.0123 or 1.23%. 


76. (a) We note that 


a=\k/m =/1500/0.055 = 165.1 rad/s. 


We consider the most direct path in each part of this problem. That is, we consider in 
part (a) the motion directly from x, =+0.800x,, at time?t, to x, =+0.600x,, at time t 
(as opposed to, say, the block moving from x, = +0.800x,, through x = +0.600x,,, through 
x = 0, reaching x = —x,, and after returning back through x = 0 then getting to x. = 
+0.600x,,). Equation 15-3 leads to 

at; + d= cos |(0.800) = 0.6435 rad 

at,+ d=cos '(0.600) = 0.9272 rad . 
Subtracting the first of these equations from the second leads to 

Ot— t)) = 0.9272 — 0.6435 = 0.2838 rad . 


Using the value for @ computed earlier, we find ¢,— ¢, = 1.72 x 10°s. 


(b) Let t; be when the block reaches x = —0.800x,, in the direct sense discussed above. 
Then the reasoning used in part (a) leads here to 


Ot; — t}) = (2.4981 — 0.6435) rad = 1.8546 rad 
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and thus to 4—t,= 11.2 x 10°°s. 


77. (a) From the graph, we find x,, = 7.0 cm = 0.070 m, and T= 40 ms = 0.040 s. Thus, 


the angular frequency is @= 2n/T = 157 rad/s. Using m = 0.020 kg, the maximum kinetic 


; Lae eae eet = 
energy is then ;mv = 5m @ Xm = 1.2 J. 


(b) Using Eq. 15-5, we have f= @/2n = 50 oscillations per second. Of course, Eq. 15-2 
can also be used for this. 


78. (a) From the graph we see that x,, = 7.0 cm = 0.070 m and T= 40 ms = 0.040 s. The 
maximum speed is X@ = Xm27/T = 11 m/s. 


(b) The maximum acceleration is X,@ = X(2n/T)” = 1.7 x 10° m/s”. 


79. Setting 15 mJ (0.015 J) equal to the maximum kinetic energy leads to Vmax = 0.387 


m/s. Then one can use either an “exact” approach using Vmax = ,/2gL(1—c0s0,,..) or the 
““SHM” approach where 


Vmax = L @max = LOO vax =L V g/L Coins 


to find Z. Both approaches lead to Z = 1.53 m. 


80. Its total mechanical energy is equal to its maximum potential energy 1 Km, and its 


potential energy at ¢ = 0 is + kev” where Xo = Xcos(z/5) in this problem. The ratio is 
therefore cos*(1/5) = 0.655 = 65.5%. 


81. (a) From the graph, it is clear that x,, = 0.30 m. 


(b) With F = —kx, we see k is the (negative) slope of the graph — which is 75/0.30 = 250 
N/m. Plugging this into Eq. 15-13 yields 


r=2n | =20 ODORS G5 Re 
k 250 N/m 


(c) As discussed in Section 15-2, the maximum acceleration is 


a, =@x -(£).- 20 (0.30 m)=1.5x10* m/s’. 
0.50 kg 


Alternatively, we could arrive at this result using a, = (271/ Dye. 


(d) Also in Section 15-2 is v,,= @x,, so that the maximum kinetic energy is 
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K, =—mv2 =—max2 = sk: =5(250 N/m)(0.30 m)? =11.3J =11J. 


We note that the above manipulation reproduces the notion of energy conservation for 
this system (maximum kinetic energy being equal to the maximum potential energy). 


82. Since the centripetal acceleration is horizontal and Earth’s gravitational g is 
downward, we can define the magnitude of an “effective” gravitational acceleration using 


the Pythagorean theorem: 
5 Vgo°+(v/RY. 


Then, since frequency is the reciprocal of the period, Eq. 15-28 leads to 


fix 1 [Ser _ 1 [yg +v4/R? 
2nV L 2m L 


With v= 70 m/s, R = 50 m, and L = 0.20 m, we have f#3.5s | =3.5 Hz. 


83. (a) Hooke’s law readily yields 
k= (15 kg)(9.8 m/s”)/(0.12 m) = 1225 N/m. 
Rounding to three significant figures, the spring constant is therefore 1.23 kN/m. 


(b) We are told f= 2.00 Hz = 2.00 cycles/sec. Since a cycle is equivalent to 27 radians, 

we have @ = 2n(2.00) = 4m rad/s (understood to be valid to three significant figures). 
Using Eq. 15-12, we find 

ke 1225 N/m 

a=, |-— > m=— —, 


=7.76 kg. 
m (47 rad/s)" . 


Consequently, the weight of the package is mg = 76.0 N. 


84. (a) Comparing with Eq. 15-3, we see w = 10 rad/s in this problem. Thus, f= @/2n = 
1.6 Hz. 


(b) Since vy, = @x, and x, = 10 cm (see Eq. 15-3), then v,, = (10 rad/s)(10 cm) = 100 cm/s 
or 1.0 m/s. 


(c) The maximum occurs at t= 0. 


(d) Since dm = @ Xm, then Vv» = (10 rad/s)°(10 cm) = 1000 cm/s? or 10 m/s”. 
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(e) The acceleration extremes occur at the displacement extremes: x = +x,, or x = +10 cm. 


(f) Using Eq. 15-12, we find 
o= [A or- Bio kel raa/ sf =10 N/m. 
m 


Thus, Hooke’s law gives F = —kx = —10x in SI units. 


85. Using Am = 2.0 kg, 7; = 2.0 s and T> = 3.0 s, we write 


ie =2n,] and 7,=2n ea 
k k 


Dividing one relation by the other, we obtain 


L m+ Am 


oy 


m 
Am 


which (after squaring both sides) simplifies to m= = 


1.6kg. 


86. (a) The amplitude of the acceleration is given by a, = @X», where @ is the angular 
frequency (@ = 2x f since there are 27m radians in one cycle). Therefore, in this 
circumstance, we obtain 


a, = B:aoo Hz FOPoo040 ml esdiot ae 


(b) Similarly, in the discussion after Eq. 15-6, we find v»,= @x,, so that 
v= GE: 1Boo Hz @Do0040 m@2.5 m/s 


(c) From Eq. 15-8, we have (in absolute value) 


la|= G:bDoo Hz QDo0020 m@7.9 x10? m/s’. 


(d) This can be approached with the energy methods of Section 15-4, but here we will use 
trigonometric relations along with Eq. 15-3 and Eq. 15-6. Thus, allowing for both roots 
stemming from the square root, 


sin(ot +p) = +,/1-cos* (wt +4) => -—=4 /l-—. 
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Taking absolute values and simplifying, we obtain 


|vE 2a fafx? —x? =2z (1000) ¥0.00040° —0.00020° =2.2 m/s. 


87. (a) The rotational inertia is J=+4MR? = +4(3.00 kg)(0.700 m)* = 0.735 kg-m’. 
(b) Using Eq. 15-22 (in absolute value), we find 


_ 7 _ 0.0600 N-m 
0 2.5 rad 


=0.0240 N-m/rad. 


(c) Using Eq. 15-5, Eq. 15-23 leads to 


-(f 7 0.024N -m/rad eisai 
I 0.735kg-m 


88. (a) The Hooke’s law force (of magnitude (100)(0.30) = 30 N) is directed upward and 
the weight (20 N) is downward. Thus, the net force is 10 N upward. 


(b) The equilibrium position is where the upward Hooke’s law force balances the weight, 
which corresponds to the spring being stretched (from unstretched length) by 20 N/100 
N/m = 0.20 m. Thus, relative to the equilibrium position, the block (at the instant 
described in part (a)) is at what one might call the bottom turning point (since v = 0) at x 
=-x,» where the amplitude is x,, = 0.30 — 0.20 = 0.10 m. 


(c) Using Eq. 15-13, we have 


oe 2 
r= 25] =2n 4? Nees) =0.90s. 


100 N/m 


(d) The maximum kinetic energy is equal to the maximum potential energy 14x. Thus, 
K,=U,= : Bo N/mf@io mf =0.50 5. 
89. (a) We require U =4E at some value of x. Using Eq. 15-21, this becomes 


1 1 x 
2 2 BP qe a 


We compare the given expression x as a function of ¢ with Eq. 15-3 and find x,, = 5.0 m. 
Thus, the value of x we seek is x =5.0/ J2 ~3.5m. 
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(b) We solve the given expression (with x =5.0//2), making sure our calculator is in 


radians mode: 
= 74 p cos Blk: 54s. 
4 


Since we are asked for the interval ¢., — t where f., specifies the instant the particle passes 
through the equilibrium position, then we set x = 0 and find 


Ls Wena lg2.29 S. 
i ee 


Consequently, the time interval is f.4— t= 0.75 s. 

90. Since the particle has zero speed (momentarily) at x # 0, then it must be at its turning 
point; thus, x» = xX», = 0.37 cm. It is straightforward to infer from this that the phase 
constant ¢in Eq. 15-2 is zero. Also, f= 0.25 Hz is given, so we have w= 2nf= 1/2 rad/s. 
The variable ¢ is understood to take values in seconds. 

(a) The period is 7 = 1/f=4.0s. 

(b) As noted above, @= 7/2 rad/s. 

(c) The amplitude, as observed above, is 0.37 cm. 

(d) Equation 15-3 becomes x = (0.37 cm) cos(n#/2). 

(e) The derivative of x is v =—(0.37 cm/s)(m/2) sin(t/2) = (—0.58 cm/s) sin(m7#/2). 

(f) From the previous part, we conclude v,, = 0.58 cm/s. 


(g) The acceleration-amplitude is dm = @Xm = 0.91 cm/s”. 


(h) Making sure our calculator is in radians mode, we find x = (0.37) cos(1(3.0)/2) = 0. It 
is important to avoid rounding off the value of x in order to get precisely zero, here. 


(1) With our calculator still in radians mode, we obtain v = —(0.58 cm/s)sin(m(3.0)/2) = 
0.58 cm/s. 


91. THINK This problem explores the oscillation frequency of a pendulum under various 
accelerating conditions. 


EXPRESS In a room, the frequency for small amplitude oscillations is f = a onkleTE, 
where L is the length of the pendulum. Inside an elevator, the forces acting on the 
pendulum are the tension force T of the rod and the force of gravity m&. Newton’s 
second law yields 7 +mg= md, where m is the mass and @ is the acceleration of the 
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pendulum. Let d=a,+a', where a, is the acceleration of the elevator and a’ is the 
acceleration of the pendulum relative to the elevator. Newton’s second law can then be 
written m(g—d,) +T = ma’. Relative to the elevator the motion is exactly the same as it 


would be in an inertial frame where the acceleration due to gravity is g.,, = —d,. 


ANALYZE (a) With ZL =2.0 m, we find the frequency of the pendulum in a room to be 


ice 2 
pea fE- Is /OISOmmS ao Vaiss. 
2QaNL 2a 2.0m 


(b) With the elevator accelerating upward, g and a, are along the same line but in 


opposite directions, we can find the frequency for small amplitude oscillations by 
replacing g with the effective gravitational acceleration ger = g + ae in the expression 


f =(1/2n)./g/L. Thus, 


2, 2 
ro 1 |g+a, _ 1 /98m/s" +2.0m/s 039 Hz. 
20 L 21 2.0m 


(c) Now the acceleration due to gravity and the acceleration of the elevator are in the 
same direction and have the same magnitude. That is, g—a, =0. To find the frequency 


for small amplitude oscillations, replace g with zero in f=(1/27)./g/L. The result is 
zero. The pendulum does not oscillate. 


LEARN The frequency of the pendulum increases as ger increases. 


92. The period formula, Eq. 15-29, requires knowing the distance / from the axis of 
rotation and the center of mass of the system. We also need the rotational inertia 7 about 
the axis of rotation. From the figure, we see h = L + R where R = 0.15 m. Using the 
parallel-axis theorem, we find 


1=5MR°+M(L+R), 


where M =1.0kg. Thus, Eq. 15-29, with 7 = 2.0 s, leads to 


1 MR? +s RG 
20-20 gle RO 


which leads to Z = 0.8315 m. 
93. (a) Hooke’s law provides the spring constant: 


k = (4.00 kg)(9.8 m/s”)/(0.160 m) = 245 N/m. 
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(b) The attached mass is m = 0.500 kg. Consequently, Eq. 15-13 leads to 


r= 2n|™ =n “= 0.284 


94. We note (from the graph) that a, = OXm = 4.00 cm/s’. Also, the value at t= 0 1s a) = 
1.00 cm/s*.. Then Eq. 15-7 leads to 


¢= cos '(—1.00/4.00) = +1.82 rad or — 4.46 rad. 


The other “root” (+4.46 rad) can be rejected on the grounds that it would lead to a 
negative slope at ¢= 0. 


95. The time for one cycle is T= (50 s)/20 = 2.5 s. Thus, from Eq. 15-23, we find 


2 2 
I= ike asthe k 0.079 kg-m?. 


96. The angular frequency of the simple harmonic oscillation is given by Eq. 15-13: 


Thus, for two different masses m, and m,, with the same spring constant k, the ratio of 
Q, _ yk/m, _ |[m, 
eo, fkim, , 

In our case, with m, =m and m, =2.5m, the ratio is — = =A 52158: 


a 


the frequencies would be 


97. (a) The graphs suggest that T = 0.40 s and « = 4/0.2 = 0.02 N-m/rad. With these 
values, Eq. 15-23 can be used to determine the rotational inertia: 


T= xT /4 =8.11 x 10° kg-m’. 


(b) We note (from the graph) that @nax = 0.20 rad. Setting the maximum kinetic energy 
(51 Oman’ ) equal to the maximum potential energy (see the hint in the problem) leads to 


Omax = Onax\\ K/T = 3.14 rad/s. 


98. (a) Hooke’s law provides the spring constant: k = (20 N)/(0.20 m) = 1.0x10? N/m. 
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(b) The attached mass is m = (5.0 N)/(9.8 m/s’) = 0.51 kg. Consequently, Eq. 15-13 leads 


to 
Pad5 ft ao (Oot oO ass 
VE 100 N/m 


99. For simple harmonic motion, Eq. 15-24 must reduce to 
T= -LEsino -1Gol 


where @is in radians. We take the percent difference (in absolute value) 


Cir. sind|_ Cirol 


air. sin? 


a 
sind 


and set this equal to 0.010 (corresponding to 1.0%). In order to solve for @ (since this is 
not possible “in closed form’), several approaches are available. Some calculators have 
built-in numerical routines to facilitate this, and most math software packages have this 
capability. Alternatively, we could expand sin0~ 0— 0°/6 (valid for small @) and thereby 
find an approximate solution (which, in turn, might provide a seed value for a numerical 
search). Here we show the latter approach: 


~ 0.0105 a = 1.010 


5876 
1-0°/6 


Ae 
0-@ /6 


which leads to @=,/6(0.01/1.01) =0.24 rad=14.0°. A more accurate value (found 
numerically) for 6 that results in a 1.0% deviation is 13.986°. 


100. (a) The potential energy at the turning point is equal (in the absence of friction) to 
the total kinetic energy (translational plus rotational) as it passes through the equilibrium 
position: 


which leads to Mv>, =2kx° /3 = 0.125 J. The translational kinetic energy is therefore 
1 Mv. =k. /3 = 0.0625 J. 


(b) And the rotational kinetic energy is 1 Mv2, =kx? /6=0.03125J ~3.13x107 J. 
4 m 


cm 
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(c) In this part, we use vom to denote the speed at any instant (and not just the maximum 
speed as we had done in the previous parts). Since the energy is constant, then 


£2, |+ SS? |= Vom@om + kXVo, = 9 
dt dt\4 dt\ 2 2 


which leads to 


Comparing with Eq. 15-8, we see that @ =./2k/3M for this system. Since w= 2n/T, we 
obtain the desired result: T= 22/3M/2k. 


101. THINK The block is in simple harmonic motion, so its position relative to the 
equilibrium position can be written as x(t) = x» cos(at+ ¢). 


EXPRESS The speed of the block is 
v(t) = dx/ dt =—ax,, sin(at+¢@). 
For a horizontal spring, the relaxed position is the equilibrium position (in a regular 


simple harmonic motion setting); thus, we infer that the given v = 5.2 m/s at x = 0 is the 
maximum value v,=@xm Where 


o- [F- S80 NAM. Onis 
m 1.2kg 


ANALYZE (a) Since w= 21 f, we find f= 3.2 Hz. 


(b) We have vy, = 5.2 m/s = @&Xm = (20 rad/s)xm, which leads to x, = 0.26 m. 
(c) With meters, seconds and radians understood, 


x = (0.26 m)cos(20r + ¢) 
v=—(5.2 m/s)sin(20t +g). 


The requirement that x = 0 at ¢ = 0 implies (from the first equation above) that either ¢= 
+r/2 or = —n/2. Only one of these choices meets the further requirement that v > 0 when 
t = 0; that choice is ¢=~—n/2. Therefore, 


x = (0.26 m) cos{ 201 7 4 = (0.26 m)sin (207). 


LEARN The plots of x and v as a function of time are given next: 
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102. (a) Equation 15-21 leads to 
B=1 ge =a ae [2B 2 | 2D) =0.20 m. 
2 k 200 N/m 


(b) Since T=22Vm/k = 27,/0.80 kg/200 N/m#0.4s, then the block completes 
10/0.4 = 25 cycles during the specified interval. 


(c) The maximum kinetic energy is the total energy, 4.0 J. 


(d) This can be approached more than one way; we choose to use energy conservation: 


E=K+U=>40=—mv tke, 


Therefore, when x = 0.15 m, we find v = 2.1 m/s. 


103. (a) By Eq. 15-13, the mass of the block is 


kT 
re = 2.43 kg. 


mM, 


Therefore, with m, = 0.50 kg, the new period is 


m,+m, 
T=2n oa, 


(b) The speed before the collision (since it is at its maximum, passing through 
equilibrium) 1s vo = X,@) where @ = 21/To; thus, vo = 3.14 m/s. Using momentum 
conservation (along the horizontal direction) we find the speed after the collision: 


"> =961m/s. 
m,, +m, 


V=W 
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The equilibrium position has not changed, so (for the new system of greater mass) this 
represents the maximum speed value for the subsequent harmonic motion: V = x’,@ 
where @= 21/T = 14.3 rad/s. Therefore, x, = 0.18 m. 


104. (a) We are told that when t= 47, with T=22/o' =2n.Jm/k (neglecting the 
second term in Eq. 15-43), 


e bilam = 2 ; 
Thus, 
T ~2n,/(2.00kg)/(10.0N/m) = 281s 
and we find 
AT 2(2.00 kg)(0.2 
Ot) = n( 2) =0.288 ee as UE ae kg/s. 
2m 3 4(2.81s) 


(b) Initially, the energy is E, = 44x2, =4(10.0)(0.250)? =0.313 J. At t= 47, 


E=tk(3x,,,) =0.176J. 
Therefore, E, — E = 0.137 J. 


105. (a) From Eq. 16-12, T=2nJm/k =0.45s. 


(b) For a vertical spring, the distance between the unstretched length and the equilibrium 
length (with a mass m attached) is mg/k, where in this problem mg = 10 N and k = 200 
N/m (so that the distance is 0.05 m). During simple harmonic motion, the convention is to 
establish x = 0 at the equilibrium length (the middle level for the oscillation) and to write 
the total energy without any gravity term; that is, E=K+U, where U =kx*/2. Thus, as 
the block passes through the unstretched position, the energy is 


E=2.0+4(0.05)? =2.25 J. 


At its topmost and bottommost points of oscillation, the energy (using this convention) is 
all elastic potential: 44x°. Therefore, by energy conservation, 


2.25= = ket => x,, = 40.15 m. 


This gives the amplitude of oscillation as 0.15 m, but how far are these points from the 
unstretched position? We add (or subtract) the 0.05 m value found above and obtain 0.10 
m for the top-most position and 0.20 m for the bottom-most position. 


(c) As noted in part (b), x» =+0.15 m. 
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(d) The maximum kinetic energy equals the maximum potential energy (found in part (b)) 
and is equal to 2.25 J. 


106. (a) The graph makes it clear that the period is T= 0.20 s. 
(b) The period of the simple harmonic oscillator is given by Eq. 15-13: T= 2n|™ : 


Thus, using the result from part (a) with & = 200 N/m, we obtain m = 0.203 ~ 0.20 kg. 


(c) The graph indicates that the speed is (momentarily) zero at t = 0, which implies that 
the block is at x9 = +x». From the graph we also note that the slope of the velocity curve 
(hence, the acceleration) is positive at t = 0, which implies (from ma = —kx) that the value 
of x is negative. Therefore, with x,, = 0.20 m, we obtain xo = —0.20 m. 


(d) We note from the graph that v = 0 at t= 0.10 s, which implied a = +a, = +@Xm. Since 
acceleration is the instantaneous slope of the velocity graph, then (looking again at the 
graph) we choose the negative sign. Recalling w = k/m we obtain a = —197 = -2.0 x10° 
m/s’. 


(e) The graph shows Vv = 6.28 m/s, so K,, = sm. = 5 (0.20 kg)(6.28 m/s)” =4.0 J. 


0.108 kg 


107. The mass is m=—____s 
6.02 x10 


=1.8x10~ kg. Using Eq. 15-12 and the fact that f= 
a/2n, we have 


1x10" pea LE k=(2exs0?) (1.810) *7x10° N/m. 
aTNm 


108. Using Hooke’s law, we have mg = kAy=kh. The frequency of oscillation for the 
mass-spring system is 


1 1 {k 
fT a m 


Similarly, the frequency of oscillation for a simple pendulum is 


fees Sie: 
patad le 
1 [k 1 lg : : 
If f =f", then —,/— =—, |=, which gives 
f=f 22 Nm x é 


fey oa 
k ok 
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109. The rotational inertia for an axis through A is [4 = Ign + mh; and that for an axis 
through B is Ig = Iem + mh;, where h4 and hg are distances from A and B to the center of 


mass. Using Eq. 15-29, T = 27,/1/mgh, we require 


T.. +mh- I. +mh 
T,=T, => 2a [tent Mtle og [fon tl 
mgh, mgh, 


which (after canceling 2 z and squaring both sides) becomes 


de. + mh‘, a ee +mh;, 
mgh, mghy 


Cross-multiplying and rearranging, we obtain 
Io LQ 2, Gm E,re — yh? Amt, Qn, C 


which simplifies to Jo, = mhzhg. We plug this back into the first period formula above 


and obtain 
Ta2n mh ,h, +mh;, on Ag thy 
\ mgh, \ g 


From the figure, we see that hg + hy = L, and (after squaring both sides) we can solve the 
above equation for L: 
_ gT’ _ (9.8 m/s’)(1.80s) 


=, , = 0.804 m. 
4a 4a 


110. Since d,, is the amplitude of oscillation, then the maximum acceleration being set to 
0.2¢ provides the condition: wd, = 0.2g. Since d, is the amount the spring stretched in 
order to achieve vertical equilibrium of forces, then we have the condition kd; = mg. 
Since we can write this latter condition as mw’d, = mg, then w = g/d,. Plugging this into 
our first condition, we obtain 


d, = d,,/0.2 = (10 cm)/0.2 = 50 cm. 


111. Using Eq. 15-12, we find a= Vk/m =10 rad/s. We also use Vv», = X,@ and dm = 
y) 
Xm@ . 


(a) The amplitude (meaning “displacement amplitude’’) is X» = Vn/@ = 3/10 = 0.30 m. 


(b) The acceleration-amplitude is a = (0.30 m)(10 rad/s)” = 30 m/s”. 
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(c) One interpretation of this question is “what is the most negative value of the 
acceleration?” in which case the answer is —a,, = —30 m/s’. Another interpretation is 
“what is the smallest value of the absolute-value of the acceleration?” in which case the 
answer is zero. 


(d) Since the period is 7 = 277/@ = 0.628 s. Therefore, seven cycles of the motion requires 
t=7T=44s. 


112. (a) Eq. 15-28 gives 


Pan hare | 836 
g 9.8m/s 


(b) Plugging J = mL” into Eq. 15-25, we see that the mass m cancels out. Thus, the 
characteristics (such as the period) of the periodic motion do not depend on the mass. 


113. (a) The net horizontal force is F' since the batter is assumed to exert no horizontal 
force on the bat. Thus, the horizontal acceleration (which applies as long as F acts on the 
bat) is a= F/m. 


(b) The only torque on the system is that due to F, which is exerted at P, at a distance 


L,-3L from C. Since L, = 2L/3 (see Sample Problem 15-5), then the distance from C to 


P is2L-14L=4L. Since the net torque is equal to the rotational inertia (J = 1/12mL? 


about the center of mass) multiplied by the angular acceleration, we obtain 


FQ 2 
I tmL mL 


(c) The distance from C to O is r = L/2, so the contribution to the acceleration at O 
stemming from the angular acceleration (in the counterclockwise direction of Fig. 15-13) 
is or = + aL (leftward in that figure). Also, the contribution to the acceleration at O due to 
the result of part (a) is F/m (rightward in that figure). Thus, if we choose rightward as 
positive, then the net acceleration of O is 


m 2 m 2 *niL 
(d) Point O stays relatively stationary in the batting process, and that might be possible 
due to a force exerted by the batter or due to a finely tuned cancellation such as we have 
shown here. We assumed that the batter exerted no force, and our first expectation is that 
the impulse delivered by the impact would make all points on the bat go into motion, but 
for this particular choice of impact point, we have seen that the point being held by the 


batter is naturally stationary and exerts no force on the batter’s hands which would 
otherwise have to “fight” to keep a good hold of it. 
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114. (a) By energy conservation, the required elastic potential energy stored in the spring 
is (Ay) =4mv2.. Solving for k, we obtain 


esc’ 


_ mv, _ (0.170 kg)(11.210° m/s) 


esc 


= ; = 4.03x10°N/m. 
(Ay) (2.30 m) 


(b) The total applied force on the spring is 
F. =k(Ay) =(4.03x10° N/m)(2.30 m) = 9.27 x10°N. 
Thus, the number of people needed to exert this force is 


6 
fo OE 4 goat 

E 490 N 

115. The period of oscillation is T= 27,/L/g =3.2s. Thus, the length for this simple 
pendulum is 

_ gt _ (9.80 m)3.20s)" _ 


2.54 m. 
Az? Az? 


L 


116. (a) A plot of x versus ¢ (in SI units) is shown below: 


If we expand the plot near the end of that time interval we have 
x 
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This is close enough to a regular sine wave cycle that we can estimate its period (J = 0.18 
s, So @= 35 rad/s) and its amplitude (y,, = 0.008 m). 


(b) Now, with the new driving frequency (@a = 13.2 rad/s), the x versus ¢ graph (for the 
first one second of motion) is as shown below: 


It is a little more difficult in this case to estimate a regular sine-curve-like amplitude and 
period (for the part of the above graph near the end of that time interval), but we arrive at 
roughly y,, = 0.07 m, T= 0.48 s, and w= 13 rad/s. 


(c) Now, with @g = 20 rad/s, we obtain (for the behavior of the graph, below, near the end 
of the interval) the estimates: y,, = 0.03 m, T= 0.31 s, and w= 20 rad/s. 
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1. Let y; = 2.0 mm (corresponding to time ¢,) and y. = —2.0 mm (corresponding to time 4). 
Then we find 


kx + 6001; + d= sin '(2.0/6.0) 
and 
kx + 600h + d=sin '(—2.0/6.0) . 
Subtracting equations gives 
600(t; —) = sin |(2.0/6.0) — sin” '(—2.0/6.0). 
Thus we find ¢; —f =0.011s (or 1.1 ms). 


2. (a) The speed of the wave is the distance divided by the required time. Thus, 


_ 853 seats 
39s 


= 21.87 seats/s ~ 22 seats/s. 


(b) The width w is equal to the distance the wave has moved during the average time 
required by a spectator to stand and then sit. Thus, 


w=vt = (21.87 seats/s)(1.8s) = 39 seats . 


20 
1.80m 


=3.49m". 


3. (a) The angular wave number is k = = = 


1.80m)(110rad 
(b) The speed of the wave is v=Af = ho = ( m)( i /s) 


=31.5m/s. 
27 27 


4. The distance d between the beetle and the scorpion is related to the transverse speed v, 
and longitudinal speed v, as 


d=v,t, =vyt, 


where ¢, and ¢, are the arrival times of the wave in the transverse and longitudinal 


directions, respectively. With v, =50 m/s and v, =150 m/s, we have 


432 


133 


t, _% _150m/s _, 5 


t, v, SOms —) 


t 


Thus, if 
At=t,-t, =3.0t, =t;=2.01,=4.0x10" s = t,=2.0x10"s, 


then d=v,t, = (150 m/s)(2.0x10° s) =0.30 m=30 cm. 


5. (a) The motion from maximum displacement to zero is one-fourth of a cycle. One- 
fourth of a period is 0.170 s, so the period is T = 4(0.170 s) = 0.680 s. 


(b) The frequency is the reciprocal of the period: 


ft2= : =1.47 Hz. 
T 0.680s 


(c) A sinusoidal wave travels one wavelength in one period: 


ya 2_ 140m 
T  0.680s 


= 2.06m/s. 


6. The slope that they are plotting is the physical slope of the sinusoidal waveshape (not 
to be confused with the more abstract “slope” of its time development; the physical slope 
is an x-derivative, whereas the more abstract “slope” would be the ¢-derivative). Thus, 
where the figure shows a maximum slope equal to 0.2 (with no unit), it refers to the 
maximum of the following function: 


dy d ; 

—=—]y, sin(kx — at)|= y,,k cos(kx — at). 

et ql rnsin( )]= y,,4 cost ) 

The problem additionally gives ¢ = 0, which we can substitute into the above expression 
if desired. In any case, the maximum of the above expression is y,,k, where 


2H Qn 
A 040m 


=15.7 rad/m. 


Therefore, setting yk equal to 0.20 allows us to solve for the amplitude y,,.. We find 


0.20 


=——_ =0.0127 mv1.3 cm. 
15.7 rad/m 


Vin 


7. (a) From the simple harmonic motion relation vu», = yn@, we have 
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16 m/s 
O= 
0.040 m 


= 400rad/s. 


Since w= 27f, we obtain f= 64 Hz. 
(b) Using v = fA, we find 4 = (80 m/s)/(64 Hz) = 1.26m ~1.3 m. 
(c) The amplitude of the transverse displacement is y, =4.0 cm=4.0x107m. 
(d) The wave number is k = 27/A = 5.0 rad/m. 
(e) As shown in (a), the angular frequency is @ =(16 m/s)/(0.040 m) = 4.0107 rad/s. 
(f) The function describing the wave can be written as 
y =0.040sin (5x —400t + ¢) 
where distances are in meters and time is in seconds. We adjust the phase constant ¢ to 


satisfy the condition y = 0.040 at x = += 0. Therefore, sin ¢= 1, for which the “simplest” 
root is ¢= 7/2. Consequently, the answer is 


y= 0.040 sin{ Sx — 400t + sh 


(g) The sign in front of wis minus. 
8. Setting x=0 in u=-@yy, cos(kx — ott ¢) (see Eq. 16-21 or Eq. 16-28) gives 
U = —@ymcos(—att+¢) 


as the function being plotted in the graph. We note that it has a positive “slope” 
(referring to its t-derivative) at t = 0, or 
du d 2. 
— =—]|-oy,,cos(—at + )|=—y,,@° sin(—at + @) > 0 
He ql oyncos—at + §)]=—Y nO" sin(—-aot + 9) 
at t= 0. This implies that — sing> 0 and consequently that ¢is in either the third or fourth 


quadrant. The graph shows (at t= 0) u =—4 m/s, and (at some later 4) Umax = 5 m/s. We 
note that Umax =m @. Therefore, 


= —Umax cos(— wt + #|,-o > ¢= cos (2) = + 0.6435 rad 


135 


(bear in mind that cos@ = cos(—@)), and we must choose ¢ = —0.64 rad (since this is 
about —37° and is in fourth quadrant). Of course, this answer added to 2nz is still a valid 
answer (where 7 is any integer), so that, for example, ¢= —0.64 + 27= 5.64 rad is also an 
acceptable result. 


9. (a) The amplitude y,, is half of the 6.00 mm vertical range shown in the figure, that is, 
y,, =3.0 mm. 


(b) The speed of the wave is v = d/t = 15 m/s, where d = 0.060 m and t = 0.0040 s. The 
angular wave number is k = 27/A where A =0.40 m. Thus, 


2 


k= = l6rad/m. 


(c) The angular frequency is found from 
a= ky =(16 rad/m)(15 m/s) = 2.4x10" rad/s. 
(d) We choose the minus sign (between Ax and of) in the argument of the sine function 


because the wave is shown traveling to the right (in the +x direction, see Section 16-5). 
Therefore, with SI units understood, we obtain 


Y =m Sin(kx —kvt) © 0.0030 sin(l6x — 2.4 x10" t). 
10. (a) The amplitude is y,, = 6.0 cm. 
(b) We find 4 from 27/4 = 0.020 A= 1.0x10° cm. 
(c) Solving 27f= w= 4.0, we obtain f= 2.0 Hz. 
(d) The wave speed is v = Af= (100 cm) (2.0 Hz) = 2.0x10° cm/s. 


(e) The wave propagates in the —x direction, since the argument of the trig function is Ax + 
cot instead of kx — at (as in Eq. 16-2). 


(f) The maximum transverse speed (found from the time derivative of y) is 


Lg (4.07 s')(6.0cm) =75cm/s. 


(g) (3.5 cm, 0.26 s) = (6.0 cm) sin[0.020n(3.5) + 4.0n(0.26)] =—2.0 cm. 
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11. From Eq. 16-10, a general expression for a sinusoidal wave traveling along the +x 


direction is 
V(x, t)=y,, sin(kx—ot+¢) . 


(a) The figure shows that at x = QO, 
y(0,t) = y,, Sin(—at + @) is a positive sine function, that is, 
y(0,t)=+y,,sin@t. Therefore, the phase constant must 
be g=z. Att=0, we then have 


y(x,0)=y,, sin(Ax+ 77) =—y,, sin kx 


which is a negative sine function. A plot of y(x, 0) is 
depicted on the right. 


4 


| 
& 


(b) From the figure we see that the amplitude is y,, = 4.0 cm. 


(c) The angular wave number is given by k = 22/A = 1/10 = 0.31 rad/cm. 


(d) The angular frequency is @= 2n/T = 1/5 = 0.63 rad/s. 


(e) As found in part (a), the phase is g=7z. 


(f) The sign is minus since the wave is traveling in the +x direction. 


(g) Since the frequency is f= 1/7 = 0.10 s, the speed of the wave is v = fA = 2.0 cm/s. 


(h) From the results above, the wave may be expressed as 


. | ax at : 
x,t) =4.0sin| ———+z |=—4.0sin 
y(x,t) (2 ; [ 


Taking the derivative of y with respect to ¢, we find 


i= © 24.0) leos| 
Ot t 


which yields u(0, 5.0) =—2.5 cm/s. 


12. With length in centimeters and time in seconds, we have 


Seer ee ew 


xe es ee ee 


max at 


10 


u= mn = (225m) sin (xx — 15a). 


x (cm) 


fey 


Squaring this and adding it to the square of 152y, we have 
u’+(15m) = (2257) [sin (ax — 15) + cos” (mx — 1570)] 


so that 


u = (2257)? —(Szy)? =15 2/15? -y”. 


Therefore, where y = 12, u must be + 1352. Consequently, the speed there is 424 cm/s = 
4.24 m/s. 


13. Using v = fA, we find the length of one cycle of the wave is 
X= 350/500 = 0.700 m = 700 mm. 


From f= 1/T, we find the time for one cycle of oscillation is T= 1/500 = 2.00 x 10° s = 
2.00 ms. 


(a) A cycle is equivalent to 2 radians, so that 7/3 rad corresponds to one-sixth of a cycle. 
The corresponding length, therefore, is 1/6 = (700 mm)/6 = 117 mm. 


(b) The interval 1.00 ms is half of 7 and thus corresponds to half of one cycle, or half of 
2n rad. Thus, the phase difference is (1/2)27= rad. 


14. (a) Comparing with Eq. 16-2, we see that k = 20/m and w= 600 rad/s. Therefore, the 
speed of the wave is (see Eq. 16-13) v= w/k = 30 m/s. 


(b) From Eq. 16—26, we find 


ie ae ee 0.017kg/m=17g/m. 


vy 30° 


15. THINK Numerous physical properties of a traveling wave can be deduced from its 
wave function. 


EXPRESS We first recall that from Eq. 16-10, a general expression for a sinusoidal wave 
traveling along the +x direction is 


V(x,t) = y,, sin(kx —ot + p) 


where y,, is the amplitude, A=27/A is the angular wave number, @=277/T is the 


angular frequency and gis the phase constant. The wave speed is given by v = ,/z/u, 
where Tis the tension in the string and wis the linear mass density of the string. 
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ANALYZE (a) The amplitude of the wave is y,,=0.120 mm. 


(b) The wavelength is 4 = v/f= ,/z//fand the angular wave number is 


peek = aap |# =2n(10012) 0.50ke/m _ atm 
iN T 10N 


(c) The frequency is f= 100 Hz, so the angular frequency is 
o= 2nf = 27(100 Hz) = 628 rad/s. 


(d) We may write the string displacement in the form y = y,, sin(kx + af). The plus sign is 
used since the wave is traveling in the negative x direction. 


LEARN In summary, the wave can be expressed as 


y=(0.120mm)sin| (141m)x + (6288s |. 
16. We use v=,/7/u oca/r to obtain 


2 2 
=(2) =(120n)( oa =135N. 


Ss 


17. (a) The wave speed is given by v = A/T = a/k, where i is the wavelength, T is the 
period, @ is the angular frequency (27/7), and & is the angular wave number (27//). The 
displacement has the form y = y,, sin(kx + af), so k= 2.0 m | and w= 30 rad/s. Thus 


v = (30 rad/s)/(2.0 m') = 15 m/s. 


(b) Since the wave speed is given by v= ,/z/w, where ris the tension in the string and yu 
is the linear mass density of the string, the tension is 


T=uv =(1.6x10" kg/m)(15m/s) = 0.036N. 


18. The volume of a cylinder of height ¢ is V = mr°¢= nd’ 0/4. The strings are long, 
narrow cylinders, one of diameter d; and the other of diameter d) (and corresponding 
linear densities 44, and 4b). The mass is the (regular) density multiplied by the volume: m 
= pV, so that the mass-per-unit length is 
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_m_ pnd? t/4 xpd’ 


L L 4 
and their ratio is 
2 
Hi mpd; /4 -(4) 
H, mpa;/4 \d, 


Therefore, the ratio of diameters is 
d, _ |4A_ [3.0 39. 
d, Ms 0.29 


19. THINK The speed of a transverse wave in a rope is related to the tension in the rope 
and the linear mass density of the rope. 


EXPRESS The wave speed v is given by v = ,/z/z, where Tis the tension in the rope 


and wis the rope’s linear mass density, which is defined as the mass per unit length of 
rope w= m/L. 


ANALYZE With a linear mass density of 
L=m/L = (0.0600 kg)/(2.00 m) = 0.0300 kg/m, 


we find the wave speed to be 


pe ee UON =129m/s. 
W 0.0300kg/m 


LEARN Since v~1/,/, the thicker the rope (larger i), the slower the speed of the rope 


under the same tension tT. 


20. From v =,/z/, we have 


Vnew _ VT new | Haew = V2. 
Void VT old oe 


21. The pulses have the same speed v. Suppose one pulse starts from the left end of the 
wire at time ¢ = 0. Its coordinate at time ¢ is x; = vt. The other pulse starts from the right 
end, at x = L, where L is the length of the wire, at time ¢ = 30 ms. If this time is denoted 
by fo, then the coordinate of this wave at time ¢ is x2 = L — v(t — to). They meet when x; = 
X2, or, what is the same, when vt = L — v(t — fo). We solve for the time they meet: ¢ = (LZ + 
vto)/2v and the coordinate of the meeting point is x = vt = (L + vto)/2. Now, we calculate 
the wave speed: 
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[cL = (250N)(10.0m) Hee 
m 0.100kg 


Here rz is the tension in the wire and L/m is the linear mass density of the wire. The 
coordinate of the meeting point is 


pie 10.0m + (158m/s) (30.0x10™s) 
2 


= 7.37 m. 


This is the distance from the left end of the wire. The distance from the right end is L — x 
= (10.0 m— 7.37 m ) = 2.63 m. 


22. (a) The general expression for y (x, ¢) for the wave is y (x, t) = ym sin(kx — at), which, 
at x = 10 cm, becomes y (x = 10 cm, f) = ym sin[A(10 cm — @ft)]. Comparing this with the 
expression given, we find w= 4.0 rad/s, or f= @/2n = 0.64 Hz. 


(b) Since k(10 cm) = 1.0, the wave number is & = 0.10/cm. Consequently, the wavelength 
is A = 2n/k = 63 cm. 


(c) The amplitude is y, =5.0 cm. 

(d) In part (b), we have shown that the angular wave number is k = 0.10/cm. 
(e) The angular frequency is w= 4.0 rad/s. 

(f) The sign is minus since the wave is traveling in the +x direction. 


Summarizing the results obtained above by substituting the values of k and @ into the 
general expression for y (x, ¢), with centimeters and seconds understood, we obtain 


y(x,t) =5.0sin(0.10x —4.02). 
(g) Since v= a@/k =,/r/ 2, the tension is 


oe au (4.0g/cm)(4.0s") 
ke? (0.10cm"')* 


= 6400 g-cm/s* = 0.064N. 


23. THINK Various properties of the sinusoidal wave can be deduced from the plot of its 
displacement as a function of position. 


EXPRESS In analyzing the properties of the wave, we first recall that from Eq. 16-10, a 
general expression for a sinusoidal wave traveling along the +x direction is 
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V(x, t)= y,, sin(kx — ot + p) 


where y,, is the amplitude, A=27/A is the angular wave number, @=277/T is the 


angular frequency and ¢is the phase constant. The wave speed is given by v = ./z/u, 
where tis the tension in the string and wis the linear mass density of the string. 


ANALYZE (a) We read the amplitude from the graph. It is about 5.0 cm. 


(b) We read the wavelength from the graph. The curve crosses y = 0 at about x = 15 cm 
and again with the same slope at about x = 55 cm, so 


A = (55 cm — 15 cm) = 40 cm = 0.40 m. 


(c) The wave speed is 


a ee ee ee 
ya 25x10 ~kg/m 


(d) The frequency is f= v/A = (12 m/s)/(0.40 m) = 30 Hz and the period is 
T= 1/f= 1/G0 Hz) = 0.033 s. 
(e) The maximum string speed is 
Um = Om = 2TfVm = 27(30 Hz) (5.0 cm) = 940 cm/s = 9.4 m/s. 
(f) The angular wave number is k = 27/A = 2n/(0.40 m) = 16m‘. 
(g) The angular frequency is @= 2nf = 2n(30 Hz) = 1.9x10? rad/s . 


(h) According to the graph, the displacement at x = 0 and ft = 0 is 4.0 x 10° m. The 
formula for the displacement gives (0, 0) = y,, sin ¢. We wish to select ¢so that 


(5.0 x 107 m)sin d= (4.0 x 10° m). 


The solution is either 0.93 rad or 2.21 rad. In the first case the function has a positive 
slope at x = 0 and matches the graph. In the second case it has negative slope and does not 
match the graph. We select ¢= 0.93 rad. 


(1) The string displacement has the form y (x, ft) = y sin(kx + at + ¢). A plus sign appears 
in the argument of the trigonometric function because the wave is moving in the negative 
x direction. 
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LEARN Summarizing the results obtained above, the wave function of the traveling 
wave can be written as 


y(x,t) =(5.0x10°m)sin] (16m™)x + (190s) + 0.93]. 
24. (a) The tension in each string is given by t= Mg/2. Thus, the wave speed in string 1 is 
2 
ie tT _ {Mg _ |(500g)(9.80m/s") _ BRignais 
TR 2h, 2(3.00 g/m) 


(b) And the wave speed in string 2 is 


Vv, = 


Mg _ [Seegtes cipal 

2h, 2(5.00 g/m) 

(c) Let , = (Mg /(2u,) =v, =M,g/(2u,) and M; + M2 = M. We solve for M, and 
obtain 

M | 500g 
144/44, 1+5.00/3.00 


=187.5¢ ~ 188g. 


1 


(d) And we solve for the second mass: M) = M— M, = (500 g — 187.5 g) = 313 g. 


25. (a) The wave speed at any point on the rope is given by v = V/u , where 7 is the 
tension at that point and yw is the linear mass density. Because the rope is hanging the 
tension varies from point to point. Consider a point on the rope a distance y from the 
bottom end. The forces acting on it are the weight of the rope below it, pulling down, and 
the tension, pulling up. Since the rope is in equilibrium, these forces balance. The weight 
of the rope below is given by wey, so the tension is t = ygy. The wave speed is 


v= fugy/ yu =s/gy. 


(b) The time dt for the wave to move past a length dy, a distance y from the bottom end, is 
dt =dy/v=dy i gy and the total time for the wave to move the entire length of the rope 


1S 
L 


26. Using Eq. 16-33 for the average power and Eq. 16—26 for the speed of the wave, we 
solve for f= @/2n: 
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(oe. 1 2(85.0W) 
= 7 7 = 198 Hz. 
2ny,, \uft/u 207.70 x10~m) | ./(36.0N)(0.260kg/2.70m) 


27. We note from the graph (and from the fact that we are dealing with a cosine-squared, 
see Eq. 16-30) that the wave frequency is f= — = 500 Hz, and that the wavelength A = 


2 ms 
0.20 m. We also note from the graph that the maximum value of dK/dt is 10 W. Setting 
this equal to the maximum value of Eq. 16-29 (where we just set that cosine term equal to 
1) we find 


suv OVn = 10 


with SI units understood. Substituting in w= 0.002 kg/m, @=2nf and v=f2, we solve 


for the wave amplitude: 
y, = |? — = 0.0032 m. 
2a pA f 


¥(x,t) =(3.00 mm)sin[(4.00 m')x—(7.00 s)4] 


28. Comparing 


to the general expression y(x,f)=y, sin(kx—a@ft), we see that k=4.00m" and 
@=7.00 rad/s. The speed of the wave is 


v=a@/k=(7.00 rad/s)/(4.00 m')=1.75 m/s. 


29. The wave 
y(x,t) = (2.00 mm)[(20 mx — (4.0 se]? 


is of the form h(kx—o@f) with angular wave number k=20m' and angular 
frequency w= 4.0 rad/s . Thus, the speed of the wave is 


v=o/k=(4.0 rad/s)/(20 m')=0.20 m/s. 


30. The wave y(x,t) = (4.00 mm) /[(30 m™)x +(6.0 s)r] is of the form A(kx—ot) with 


angular wave number k =30 m"™ and angular frequency @=6.0 rad/s. Thus, the speed 
of the wave is 


v=o/k=(6.0 rad/s)/(30 m ')=0.20 m/s. 


31. THINK By superposition principle, the resultant wave is the algebraic sum of the two 
interfering waves. 


EXPRESS The displacement of the string is given by 
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y=y,, sin(kx — at) + y,, sin(kx—ot+) =2y,,cos(+)sin(kx—-at +34), 
where we have used 
sina+sin f =2sin>(a+ B)cos—(a—f). 
ANALYZE The two waves are out of phase by ¢= 7/2, so the amplitude is 
A=2y,,cos(+) =2y,, cos(1/4)=1.4ly,, . 


LEARN The interference between two waves can be constructive or destructive, 
depending on their phase difference. 


32. (a) Let the phase difference be @ Then from Eq. 16-52, 2y,, cos(@/2) = 1.50¥m, which 


gives 
¢ =2cos" [Se = 82.8°. 
2Vn 


(b) Converting to radians, we have ¢= 1.45 rad. 


(c) In terms of wavelength (the length of each cycle, where each cycle corresponds to 27 
rad), this is equivalent to 1.45 rad/22 = 0.230 wavelength. 


33. (a) The amplitude of the second wave is y, = 9.00 mm, as stated in the problem. 


(b) The figure indicates that 2 = 40 cm = 0.40 m, which implies that the angular wave 
number is k = 27/0.40 = 16 rad/m. 


(c) The figure (along with information in the problem) indicates that the speed of each 
wave is v = dx/t = (56.0 cm)/(8.0 ms) = 70 m/s. This, in turn, implies that the angular 
frequency is 

a= kv =1100 rad/s = 1.1x10° rad/s. 


(d) The figure depicts two traveling waves (both going in the —x direction) of equal 
amplitude y,,. The amplitude of their resultant wave, as shown in the figure, is y ‘i = 4.00 
mm. Equation 16-52 applies: 


Vin = 2¥m COS( ; db) => ¢=2cos '(2.00/9.00) = 2.69 rad. 
(e) In making the plus-or-minus sign choice in y = y,, sin(fkx + wt + @), we recall the 


discussion in section 16-5, where it was shown that sinusoidal waves traveling in the —x 
direction are of the form y = y,, sin(fkx + @t + ¢). Here, ¢ should be thought of as the 
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phase difference between the two waves (that is, ¢; = 0 for wave 1 and ¢@ = 2.69 rad for 
wave 2). 


In summary, the waves have the forms (with SI units understood): 
yi = (0.00900)sin(16x+11002) and y2 = (0.00900)sin(16x + 1100¢+ 2.7). 


34. (a) We use Eq. 16-26 and Eq. 16-33 with p = 0.00200 kg/m and y,, = 0.00300 m. 
These give v=,/7/u=775 m/s and 


Pavg= 5 HV Yn’ = 10 W. 


(b) In this situation, the waves are two separate string (no superposition occurs). The 
answer is clearly twice that of part (a); P = 20 W. 


(c) Now they are on the same string. If they are interfering constructively (as in Fig. 16- 
13(a)) then the amplitude y,, is doubled, which means its square y,,” increases by a factor 
of 4. Thus, the answer now is four times that of part (a); P =40 W. 


(d) Equation 16-52 indicates in this case that the amplitude (for their superposition) is 
2 y,cos(0.27) = 1.618 times the original amplitude y,,. Squared, this results in an increase 
in the power by a factor of 2.618. Thus, P = 26 W in this case. 


(e) Now the situation depicted in Fig. 16-13(b) applies, so P = 0. 


35. THINK We use phasors to add the two waves and calculate the amplitude of the 
resultant wave. 


EXPRESS The phasor diagram is shown below: yj, and v2, represent the original waves 
and y,, represents the resultant wave. The phasors corresponding to the two constituent 
waves make an angle of 90° with each other, so the triangle is a right triangle. 


ANALYZE The Pythagorean theorem gives 
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yo =y +y;,, =(3.0cm) +(4.0cm)”? =(25cm)’. 
Thus, the amplitude of the resultant wave is vy», = 5.0 cm. 
LEARN When adding two waves, it is convenient to represent each wave with a phasor, 


which is a vector whose magnitude is equal to the amplitude of the wave. The same result, 
however, could also be obtained as follows: Writing the two waves as y, =3sin(kx— at) 


and y, =4sin(Ax — wt + 2/2) =4cos(kx — at), we have, after a little algebra, 


y=y,+y, =3sin(kx — ot) + 4cos(kx — ot) =5 E sin(kx — @t) + = cost — dt) 


=5sin(kx — at + ¢) 


where ¢ = tan '(4/3). In deducing the phase ¢, we set cos#=3/5 and sing=4/5, and 
use the relation cos¢sin0+singcos@ =sin(O+¢). 


36. We see that y, and y; cancel (they are 180°) out of phase, and y, cancels with y, 
because their phase difference is also equal to m rad (180°). There is no resultant wave in 
this case. 

37. (a) Using the phasor technique, we think of these as two “vectors” (the first of 
“length” 4.6 mm and the second of “length” 5.60 mm) separated by an angle of = 0.87 
radians (or 144°). Standard techniques for adding vectors then lead to a resultant vector 
of length 3.29 mm. 

(b) The angle (relative to the first vector) is equal to 88.8° (or 1.55 rad). 


(c) Clearly, it should in “in phase” with the result we just calculated, so its phase angle 
relative to the first phasor should be also 88.8° (or 1.55 rad). 


38. (a) As shown in Figure 16-13(b) in the textbook, the least-amplitude resultant wave is 
obtained when the phase difference is 7 rad. 


(b) In this case, the amplitude is (8.0 mm — 5.0 mm) = 3.0 mm. 


(c) As shown in Figure 16-13(a) in the textbook, the greatest-amplitude resultant wave is 
obtained when the phase difference is 0 rad. 


(d) In the part (c) situation, the amplitude is (8.0 mm + 5.0 mm) = 13 mm. 


(e) Using phasor terminology, the angle “between them” in this case is n/2 rad (90°), so 
the Pythagorean theorem applies: 
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(8.0 mm)? +(5.0 mm)? =9.4mm. 


39. The phasor diagram is shown to the right. We use the cosine theorem: 
Yn = Ym + Yna ~ 2¥ mi Yng COS I= Yin + Vina + 2Y Vg COS GB. 
We solve for cos ¢: 


Ym 
yey —y2y _ (9.0mm)? (5.0mm)? — (7.0mm)? 


2¥ ja Vio 2(5.0mm) (7.0 mm) 


=0.10. 


cos ¢ = 


The phase constant is therefore d= 84°, 0 ee 


Vimi 


40. The string is flat each time the particle passes through its 

equilibrium position. A particle may travel up to its positive amplitude point and back to 
equilibrium during this time. This describes half of one complete cycle, so we conclude T 
= 2(0.50 s) = 1.0 s. Thus, f= 1/T = 1.0 Hz, and the wavelength is 


_v_ 10cm/s _ 
f 1.0Hz 


10 cm 


41. THINK A string clamped at both ends can be made to oscillate in standing wave 
patterns. 


EXPRESS The wave speed is given by v=,/z/4, where ris the tension in the string and 


iis the linear mass density of the string. Since the mass density is the mass per unit 
length, 4 = M/L, where M is the mass of the string and L is its length. The possible 
wavelengths of a standing wave are given by A, = 2L/n, where L is the length of the string 
and n is an integer. 


ANALYZE (a) The wave speed is 


ya [PE [C69N)B40m) _ 2, 9 6 
VM 0.120 kg 


(b) The longest possible wavelength 1 for a standing wave is related to the length of the 
string by L = A,/2 (n= 1), so A, = 2Z = 2(8.40 m) = 16.8 m. 


(c) The corresponding frequency is f, = v/A; = (82.0 m/s)/(16.8 m) = 4.88 Hz. 
LEARN The resonant frequencies are given by 


v v 
=n— 
2L/n 2L 


f= 


=nf,, 


bs 
A 
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where f; = v/A; = v/2L. The oscillation mode with n = 1 is called the fundamental mode or 
the first harmonic. 


42. Use Eq. 16-66 (for the resonant frequencies) and Eq. 16-26 (v=./r/ sz) to find f,,: 


which gives fy = (3/2L) Jz, /u. 


(a) When z= 47%, we get the new frequency 


’ 3 TF 
ie oa Fi es 
tr 2h 
(b) And we get the new wavelength 2’; = a re dogs 
3 


43. THINK A string clamped at both ends can be made to oscillate in standing wave 
patterns. 


EXPRESS Possible wavelengths are given by 2 , = 2L/n, where L is the length of the 
wire and n is an integer. The corresponding frequencies are f, = v/A, = nv/2L, where v is 


the wave speed. The wave speed is given by v= sep uu =\cL/M, where ris the tension 


in the wire, is the linear mass density of the wire, and M is the mass of the wire. w= 
M/L was used to obtain the last form. Thus, 


<= n Th on Tn 250 N = GOLD: 
2L VM 2 \ LM 2 \ (10.0 m) (0.100 kg) 


ANALYZE (a) The lowest frequency is f, =7.91 Hz. 


(b) The second lowest frequency is f, =2(7.91 Hz)=15.8 Hz. 
(c) The third lowest frequency is f, =3(7.91 Hz)=23.7 Hz. 


LEARN The frequencies are integer multiples of the fundamental frequency /|. This 
means that the difference between any successive pair of the harmonic frequencies is 
equal to the fundamental frequency /,. 
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te hc: .OON 
44. (a) The wave speed is given by v= i= u a = 66.1 m/s. 
ya 2.00 x 10° kg/1.25m 


(b) The wavelength of the wave with the lowest resonant frequency /| is A; = 2L, where L 
= 125 cm. Thus, 
v _ 66.1 m/s 26.4 Hy. 


A= a, 201.25) 


45. THINK The difference between any successive pair of the harmonic frequencies is 
equal to the fundamental frequency. 


EXPRESS The resonant wavelengths are given by 2, = 2L/n, where L is the length of the 
string and 7 is an integer, and the resonant frequencies are 


fi= WA = nv/2L = nf, 
where v is the wave speed. Suppose the lower frequency is associated with the integer n. 


Then, since there are no resonant frequencies between, the higher frequency is associated 
with n + 1. The frequency difference between successive modes is 


. 
A = _— =—= i 

Y= fea In= ar eh 
ANALYZE (a) The lowest possible resonant frequency is 


f= M =f —f, =420Hz—315 Hz =105 Hz. 


(b) The longest possible wavelength is A, = 2L. Iff; is the lowest possible frequency then 
V=Arfi = 2L)fi = 2(0.75 m)(105 Hz) = 158 m/s. 


LEARN Since 315 Hz = 3(105 Hz) and 420 Hz = 4(105 Hz), the two frequencies 
correspond to m = 3 and n = 4, respectively. 


46. The nth resonant frequency of string A is 


Vv, n |t 


> 


Vp n {rt 1 
— n —. st 5 
In 21, 8b \ Ul gins 


fn 


while for string B it is 
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(a) Thus, we see f\,4 = f4,2. That is, the fourth harmonic of B matches the frequency of A’s 
first harmonic. 


(b) Similarly, we find fo.4 = fg 2. 


(c) No harmonic of B would match f, , = EM iP Z 
” dhe 2EN Bb 


47. The harmonics are integer multiples of the fundamental, which implies that the 
difference between any successive pair of the harmonic frequencies is equal to the 
fundamental frequency. Thus, 


A= (390 Hz — 325 Hz) = 65 Hz. 


This further implies that the next higher resonance above 195 Hz should be (195 Hz + 65 
Hz) = 260 Hz. 


48. Using Eq. 16-26, we find the wave speed to be 


6 
ery ae 65.2x10°N Sia yeti 
ve 3.35kg/m 


The corresponding resonant frequencies are 


nv n T 


re oe n=1,2,3,... 
Dali: DEE NE 


(a) The wavelength of the wave with the lowest (fundamental) resonant frequency /| is A; 
= 2L, where L = 347 m. Thus, 


v 4412 m/s _ 
dA, 2(347 m) 


6.36 Hz. 


f= 


(b) The frequency difference between successive modes is 


v 4412 m/s 


= = 6.36 Hz. 
2L  2(347 m) 


cS dy cay 


49. (a) Equation 16-26 gives the speed of the wave: 


pies ISON 144.34 m/s ~1.44x10? mis. 
ya 7.20x10~ kg/m 
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(b) From the figure, we find the wavelength of the standing wave to be 


2. = (2/3)(90.0 cm) = 60.0 cm. 
(c) The frequency is 
v_ 1.44x10° m/s 
a  0.600m 


f= = 241Hz. 


50. From the x = 0 plot (and the requirement of an anti-node at x = 0), we infer a standing 
wave function of the form 
y(x,t) = —(0.04) cos(Ax) sin(at), 


where @=27/T =z rad/s, with length in meters and time in seconds. The parameter k is 
determined by the existence of the node at x = 0.10 (presumably the first node that one 
encounters as one moves from the origin in the positive x direction). This implies k(0.10) 
= n/2 so that k= 5m rad/m. 
(a) With the parameters determined as discussed above and t = 0.50 s, we find 

y(0.20 m, 0.50 s) = —0.04cos(Ax) sin(@t) =0.040m . 
(b) The above equation yields (0.30 m, 0.50 s) =—0.04cos(Ax) sin(@t) =0 . 


(c) We take the derivative with respect to time and obtain, at t= 0.50 s and x = 0.20 m, 


u= e =—0.04@ cos (kx) cos(at)=0. 


d) The above equation yields u =—0.13 m/s att=1.0s. 


(e) The sketch of this function at t= 0.50 s for 0 < x < 0.40 m is shown next: 


yx,0.5) 


0.044 


Tr xm) 
0.4 
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51. THINK In this problem, in order to produce the standing wave pattern, the two waves 
must have the same amplitude, the same angular frequency, and the same angular wave 
number, but they travel in opposite directions. 
EXPRESS We take the two waves to be 

V1 =m sin(kx — Of), V2 =Vm sin(kx + af). 
The superposition principle gives 


y' (x,t) = (0,1) + y,(x,0) = y,, sin(kx — of) + y,, sin(kx + at) =[2y,, sin kx|cos at . 


ANALYZE (a) The amplitude y,, is half the maximum displacement of the standing 
wave, or (0.01 m)/2 = 5.0 x 10° m. 


(b) Since the standing wave has three loops, the string is three half-wavelengths long: L = 
32/2, or A = 2L/3. With L = 3.0m, A = 2.0 m. The angular wave number is 


k= 2n/d = 2n/(2.0 m) =3.1 m", 


(c) If v is the wave speed, then the frequency is 
fe 3v _ 3(100m/s) 


== = 50 Hz. 
A 2L  2(3.0m) 


The angular frequency is the same as that of the standing wave, or 
a= 2n f= 2n(50 Hz) = 314 rad/s. 


(d) If one of the waves has the form y,(x,t)=y,, sin(Ax+ at), then the other wave must 


have the form y,(x,t)=y,, sin(Ax—at). The sign in front of for y'(x,f)is minus. 
LEARN Using the results above, the two waves can be written as 


y= (5.0 10° m)sin| (3.14m')x—(314s")¢] 
and 
y,= (5.0 10° m)sin| (3.14m")x+(314s")¢|. 


52. Since the rope is fixed at both ends, then the phrase “second-harmonic standing wave 
pattern” describes the oscillation shown in Figure 16-20(b), where (see Eq. 16-65) 
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(a) Comparing the given function with Eq. 16-60, we obtain k = 1/2 and w= 12n rad/s. 
Since k = 27/i, then 


as > A=40m ZS L=4.0m. 


(b) Since @= 27f, then 2nf =127 rad/s, which yields 


f=60Hz => v=fr=24m/s. 
=> 24 m/s= _200N_ 
m/(4.0 m) 


paso 2 EAS) cay 
2L  2(4.0 m) 


(c) Using Eq. 16-26, we have 


which leads to m = 1.4 kg. 


(d) With 


the period is T= 1/f=0.11s. 


53. (a) The amplitude of each of the traveling waves is half the maximum displacement of 
the string when the standing wave is present, or 0.25 cm. 


(b) Each traveling wave has an angular frequency of @ = 40z rad/s and an angular wave 
number of k= 2/3 cm‘. The wave speed is 


v= @k=(40n rad/s)/(1/3 cm ') = 1.2107 cm/s. 


(c) The distance between nodes is half a wavelength: d = 4/2 = n/k = n/(n/3 cm ') = 3.0 
cm. Here 27/k was substituted for i. 


(d) The string speed is given by 
u(x, t) = Oy/Ot = —oynsin(kx)sin( at). 


For the given coordinate and time, 
u =—(40n rad/s) (0.50cm) sin (Eom) (1.5 en sin (40s =\(2 | =0. 


54. Reference to point A as an anti-node suggests that this is a standing wave pattern and 
thus that the waves are traveling in opposite directions. Thus, we expect one of them to 
be of the form y = y,, sin(kx + of) and the other to be of the form y = y,, sin(Ax — @f). 
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(a) Using Eq. 16-60, we conclude that y,, = + (9.0 mm) = 4.5 mm, due to the fact that the 


amplitude of the standing wave is + (1.80 cm) = 0.90 cm = 9.0 mm. 


(b) Since one full cycle of the wave (one wavelength) is 40 cm, k=2n/A ~ 16m’. 


(c) The problem tells us that the time of half a full period of motion is 6.0 ms, so T= 12 
ms and Eq. 16-5 gives @= 5.2 x 10° rad/s. 


(d) The two waves are therefore 


yi(x, t) = (4.5 mm) sin[(16 m™)x + (520 s"')¢] 
and 
yo(x, t) = (4.5 mm) sin[(16 m™')x— (520 s7')¢] . 


If one wave has the form y(x,t)=y,, sin(Ax+q@f)as in y1, then the other wave must be of 


the form y'(x,t)=y,, sin(Ax—a@t) as in y2. Therefore, the sign in front of @ is minus. 


55. Recalling the discussion in section 16-12, we observe that this problem presents us 
with a standing wave condition with amplitude 12 cm. The angular wave number and 
frequency are noted by comparing the given waves with the form y = ym sin(kx+ ot). 
The anti-node moves through 12 cm in simple harmonic motion, just as a mass on a 
vertical spring would move from its upper turning point to its lower turning point, which 
occurs during a half-period. Since the period T is related to the angular frequency by Eq. 
15-5, we have 
2a. Dae 


T=— 


= =0.500s. 
o 4.007 


Thus, in a time of f= S T= 0.250 s, the wave moves a distance Ax = vt where the speed of 
the wave is v=@/k =1.00 m/s. Therefore, Ax = (1.00 m/s)(0.250 s) = 0.250 m. 


56. The nodes are located from vanishing of the spatial factor sin 5zx = 0 for which the 
solutions are 


Sax =0,7,27,37,... => x=0, 


(a) The smallest value of x that corresponds to a node is x = 0. 


(b) The second smallest value of x that corresponds to a node is x = 0.20 m. 


(c) The third smallest value of x that corresponds to a node is x = 0.40 m. 
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(d) Every point (except at a node) is in simple harmonic motion of frequency f= @/21 = 
A40n/2n = 20 Hz. Therefore, the period of oscillation is T= 1/f= 0.050 s. 


(e) Comparing the given function with Eq. 16-58 through Eq. 16-60, we obtain 


y, =0.020sin(Smx—-40nt) and y, =0.020sin(Snx+ 40zn7) 


for the two traveling waves. Thus, we infer from these that the speed is v = w/k = 40/52 
= 8.0 m/s. 


(f) And we see the amplitude is y,, = 0.020 m. 


(g) The derivative of the given function with respect to time is 
u= = = —(0.040) (407) sin(Szx) sin(4022) 


which vanishes (for all x) at times such as sin(40z¢) = 0. Thus, 


1 2 


A40nt =0,7,27,370,... => t=0,—,—, 
40 40 40 


> 


Thus, the first time in which all points on the string have zero transverse velocity is when 
t=Os. 


(h) The second time in which all points on the string have zero transverse velocity is 
when ¢ = 1/40 s = 0.025 s. 


(1) The third time in which all points on the string have zero transverse velocity is when 
t= 2/40 s = 0.050 s. 


57. (a) The angular frequency is w@= 8.00n/2 = 4.007 rad/s, so the frequency is 
f= O2n = (4.002 rad/s)/2m = 2.00 Hz. 
(b) The angular wave number is k = 2.00n/2 = 1.002 m ', so the wavelength is 
d= 2n/k = 2n/(1.00n m') = 2.00 m. 


(c) The wave speed is 
v= =(2.00m)(2.00Hz) = 4.00 m/s. 
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(d) We need to add two cosine functions. First convert them to sine functions using cos a@ 
= sin (a+ 7/2), then apply 


cosa +cos f = sn| + Jesin{ 6+) bs 2sin{ STF Jeosl SOF | 
a2) 


Letting a= kx and f= at, we find 
y,, COS(Ax + @t) + y,, cos(kx — ot) = 2y,, cos(kx) cos(@r). 


Nodes occur where cos(kx) = 0 or Ax = na + 1/2, where n is an integer (including zero). 
Since k = 1.0x m'’, this means x =(n+4)(1.00m). Thus, the smallest value of x that 


corresponds to a node is x = 0.500 m (n= 0). 

(e) The second smallest value of x that corresponds to a node is x = 1.50 m (n= 1). 

(f) The third smallest value of x that corresponds to a node is x = 2.50 m (n = 2). 

(g) The displacement is a maximum where cos(Ax) = +1. This means kx = nz, where n is 
an integer. Thus, x = n(1.00 m). The smallest value of x that corresponds to an anti-node 


(maximum) is x = 0 (n= 0). 


(h) The second smallest value of x that corresponds to an anti-node (maximum) is 
x =1.00 m(n = 1). 


(i) The third smallest value of x that corresponds to an anti-node (maximum) is 
x =2.00 m(n = 2). 


58. With the string fixed on both ends, using Eq. 16-66 and Eq. 16-26, the resonant 
frequencies can be written as 


poe Lae ms n=1,2,3,... 
2b 2IN be 2EN py 


(a) The mass that allows the oscillator to set up the 4th harmonic (7 =4) on the string is 


Al? F? 
ma SEL 
Ee 


_ 4(1.20 m)’(120 Hz)’ (0.00160 kg/m) 
BS (4)° (9.80 m/s”) 


= 0.846 kg 


(b) If the mass of the block is m=1.00 kg, the corresponding n is 


dl 


pe 4D’ f?u _ |4(1.20 m)*(120 Hz)*(0.00160 kg/m) _ ace 
g 9.80 m/s” 


which is not an integer. Therefore, the mass cannot set up a standing wave on the string. 


59. (a) The frequency of the wave is the same for both sections of the wire. The wave 
speed and wavelength, however, are both different in different sections. Suppose there are 
n; loops in the aluminum section of the wire. Then, 


Ly = nyA,/2 a nyv,/2f, 


where A, is the wavelength and v, is the wave speed in that section. In this consideration, 
we have substituted 1; = v,/f, where f is the frequency. Thus f= 1,v,/2Z,. A similar 
expression holds for the steel section: f= nzv2/2L>. Since the frequency is the same for the 
two sections, 1,v;/L; = nzv2/L>. Now the wave speed in the aluminum section is given 


byv, =./7/4,, where 44 1s the linear mass density of the aluminum wire. The mass of 
1 1 y 


aluminum in the wire is given by m; = ~\AL1, where p; is the mass density (mass per unit 
volume) for aluminum and A is the cross-sectional area of the wire. Thus 


Mn = PiAL,/L, = pA 


and v,=,/7/,A. A similar expression holds for the wave speed in the steel section: 


v, =,{/t/ p,A. We note that the cross-sectional area and the tension are the same for the 
two sections. The equality of the frequencies for the two sections now leads to 
n,/ Lf, =N,/L,.JP,, where A has been canceled from both sides. The ratio of the 
integers is 


n, _ L,\[p, _ (0.866m) {7.80% 10° kg/m’ 


= = =2.50 
n Lyf, (0.600m),/2.60 «10° kg/m’ 


The smallest integers that have this ratio are n; = 2 and nz = 5. The frequency is 


f =ny,/2L, =(n,/2L,).J7/ p,A. 


The tension is provided by the hanging block and is t = mg, where m is the mass of the 
block. Thus, 


(10.0kg) (9.80 m/s ) 


lis IONS y oss Os We eatin 0 rr ee te 
2L, VA 2(0.600m) | (2.60x10°kg/m* )(1.00x10°m” ) 
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(b) The standing wave pattern has two loops in the aluminum section and five loops in 
the steel section, or seven loops in all. There are eight nodes, counting the end points. 


60. With the string fixed on both ends, using Eq. 16-66 and Eq. 16-26, the resonant 
frequencies can be written as 


ye ne ee ms n=1,2,3,... 
2L 22VNu 2LV u 


The mass that allows the oscillator to set up the nth harmonic on the string is 
AL’ f? 
nth 
ng 


Thus, we see that the block mass is inversely proportional to the harmonic number 
squared. Thus, if the 447 gram block corresponds to harmonic number n, then 


447 (ntlyP an t+2nt+1 | 14 2nd 
2861 nv | n = no 


Therefore — 1 = 0.5624 must equal an odd integer (2n + 1) divided by a squared 


447_ 
> 286.1 
integer (n’). That is, multiplying 0.5624 by a square (such as 1, 4, 9, 16, etc.) should give 
us a number very close (within experimental uncertainty) to an odd number (1, 3, 5, ...). 
Trying this out in succession (starting with multiplication by 1, then by 4, ...), we find 
that multiplication by 16 gives a value very close to 9; we conclude n = 4 (so n” = 16 and 
2n+1=9). Plugging in m = 0.447 kg, n = 4, and the other values given in the problem, 
we find 


L= 0.000845 kg/m = 0.845 g/m. 
61. To oscillate in four loops means n = 4 in Eq. 16-65 (treating both ends of the string as 
effectively “fixed’’). Thus, A = 2(0.90 m)/4 = 0.45 m. Therefore, the speed of the wave is 
v= fX = 27 m/s. The mass-per-unit-length is 
H=mI/L = (0.044 kg)/(0.90 m) = 0.049 kg/m. 
Thus, using Eq. 16-26, we obtain the tension: 
T=V w= (27 m/s)(0.049 kg/m) = 36 N. 
62. We write the expression for the displacement in the form y (x, ft) = ym sin(kx — @f). 


(a) The amplitude is y,, = 2.0 cm = 0.020 m, as given in the problem. 
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(b) The angular wave number k is k = 21/4 = 2n/(0.10 m) = 63 m'. 
(c) The angular frequency is @= 2nf'= 2n(400 Hz) = 2510 rad/s = 2.5x10° rad/s. 


(d) A minus sign is used before the @f term in the argument of the sine function because 
the wave is traveling in the positive x direction. 


Using the results above, the wave may be written as 
v(x.) =(2.00cm)sin((62.8m')x—(2510s")s). 


(e) The (transverse) speed of a point on the cord is given by taking the derivative of y: 


ey 


u(x,t) = ap OY cos (kx —at) 


which leads to a maximum speed of uw, = @Vm = (2510 rad/s)(0.020 m) = 50 m/s. 


(f) The speed of the wave is 
__@_ 2510rad/s _ 


Yes m/s. 
T &k  62.8rad/m 


63. (a) Using v = fA, we obtain 
_ 240m/s 
3.2m 


=75 Hz. 


(b) Since frequency is the reciprocal of the period, we find 


f 75Hz 


=0.0133s +13 ms. 


64. (a) At x = 2.3 m and t= 0.16 s the displacement is 
y(x,t) = 0.15sin[(0.79) (2.3) —13(0.16)]m = — 0.039 m. 


(b) We choose y,, = 0.15 m, so that there would be nodes (where the wave amplitude is 
zero) in the string as a result. 


(c) The second wave must be traveling with the same speed and frequency. This implies 
k=0.79 m", 


(d) and w@=13 rad/s. 
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(e) The wave must be traveling in the —x direction, implying a plus sign in front of @. 
Thus, its general form is y’ (x,t) = (0.15 m)sin(0.79x + 132). 
(f) The displacement of the standing wave at x = 2.3 m and ¢=0.16s is 


¥(x,t) = -0.039 m + (0.15m) sin[(0.79)(2.3) + 13(0.16)] = -0.14m. 


65. We use Eq. 16-2, Eq. 16-5, Eq. 16-9, Eq. 16-13, and take the derivative to obtain the 
transverse speed uw. 


(a) The amplitude is y,, = 2.0 mm. 
(b) Since w= 600 rad/s, the frequency is found to be f= 600/27 = 95 Hz. 


(c) Since & = 20 rad/m, the velocity of the wave is v = a@k = 600/20 = 30 m/s in the +x 
direction. 


(d) The wavelength is A = 22/k ~ 0.31 m, or 31 cm. 


(ce) We obtain 
dy 
u= a —oy,, COS(Ax — ot) > Uu,, = OY,, 


so that the maximum transverse speed is uv», = (600)(2.0) = 1200 mm/s, or 1.2 m/s. 


66. Setting x=0 in y =ym sin(kx —- ott 7) gives y = Ym sin(—ot + d) as the function 
being plotted in the graph. We note that it has a positive “slope” (referring to its ¢- 
derivative) at t= 0, or 


< = <[y,sin(—or +)|=—y,,@cos(—at + g) > 0 


at ¢ = 0. This implies that — cos ¢ > 0 and consequently that ¢ is in either the second or 
third quadrant. The graph shows (at ¢ = 0) y = 2.00 mm, and (at some later ¢) y,, = 6.00 
mm. Therefore, 


y =ymsin(-or + @)|,_ => ¢=sin'(5)= 0.34 rad or 2.8 rad 


(bear in mind that sin@ = sin(z— @)), and we must choose ¢ = 2.8 rad_ because this is 
about 161° and is in second quadrant. Of course, this answer added to 2nz is still a valid 
answer (where v is any integer), so that, for example, ¢= 2.8 — 2m = —3.48 rad is also an 
acceptable result. 
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67. We compare the resultant wave given with the standard expression (Eq. 16—52) to 
obtain k = 20m! = 2n//,2y,, cos(+¢) =3.0mm, and $¢ =0.820rad. 


(a) Therefore, 4 = 22/k = 0.31 m. 
(b) The phase difference is ¢= 1.64 rad. 
(c) And the amplitude is y,, = 2.2 mm. 


68. (a) Recalling the discussion in Section 16-5, we see that the speed of the wave given 
by a function with argument x — 5.0¢ (where x is in centimeters and ¢ is in seconds) must 
be 5.0 cm/s. 


(b) In part (c), we show several “snapshots” of the wave: the one on the left is as shown 
in Figure 16-44 (at ¢ = 0), the middle one is at ¢ = 1.0 s, and the rightmost one is at 
t=2.0s. It is clear that the wave is traveling to the right (the +x direction). 


(c) The third picture in the sequence below shows the pulse at 2.0 s. The horizontal scale 
(and, presumably, the vertical one also) is in centimeters. 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 


(d) The leading edge of the pulse reaches x = 10 cm at ¢ = (10 — 4.0)/5 = 1.2 s. The 
particle (say, of the string that carries the pulse) at that location reaches a maximum 
displacement 4 = 2 cm at t = (10 — 3.0)/5 = 1.4 s. Finally, the trailing edge of the pulse 
departs from x = 10 cm at ¢ = (10 — 1.0)/5 = 1.8 s. Thus, we find for A(f) at x = 10 cm 
(with the horizontal axis, f, in seconds): 
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69. THINK We use phasors to add the three waves and calculate the amplitude of the 
resultant wave. 


EXPRESS The phasor diagram is shown here: yi, y2, and y3 represent the original waves 
and y,, represents the resultant wave. 


yi 


The horizontal component of the resultant 1s ¥ny =) — 3 =y1 —y1/3 = 2y,/3. The vertical 
component is Vy, = 2 = y;/2. 


ANALYZE (a) The amplitude of the resultant is 


2y,) (i 
Ym = Vn + Yny = (25 (4) = 5, = 0.83y,. 
(b) The phase constant for the resultant is 


g=tan' (2 = tan! (22) = tan! (2) = 0.644 rad = 37°. 


Vinh 2y,/3 
(c) The resultant wave is 


oy = y, sin (koe — @t + 0.644 rad). 


The graph below shows the wave at time ¢ = 0. As time goes on it moves to the right with 
speed v= ak. 
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LEARN In adding the three sinusoidal waves, it is convenient to represent each wave 
with a phasor, which is a vector whose magnitude is equal to the amplitude of the wave. 
However, adding the three terms explicitly gives, after a little algebra, 


: te. WS ue 
V,+V.+V3 =), sa Oe) OD) SR EERE) a i sin(kx — wt + 77) 
; 1 1. 
= y, sin(kx — wt) + 5 y, cos(kx — wt) — zi y, sin(kx — ot) 


= = sin(kx — wt) + i cos(Ax — at) 


5 4. 3 
= sin(kx — wt) + — cos(kx — ot 
= 3 ( ) 5 ( | 


=2y, Sin eeOED) 


where ¢= tan” (3/ 4) = 0.644 rad . In deducing the phase ¢, we set cos@=4/5 and 
sing=3/5, and use the relation cos¢sind+singcos@=sin(@+¢). The result indeed 
agrees with that obtained in (c). 


70. Setting x =0 in a, =—a@ y, where y = Ym sin(kx — ott ¢) gives 


dy = —@* Ym Sin(—at + ¢) 


as the function being plotted in the graph. We note that it has a negative “slope” 
(referring to its t-derivative) at t = 0, or 


eae 41 ay sin(—at + $)|= @' y,,cos(—at + ¢) <0 
dt dt m “ 
at t= 0. This implies that cosé< 0 and consequently that gis in either the second or third 


quadrant. The graph shows (at t = 0) a, = —100 m/s’, and (at another f) dmax = 400 m/s’. 
Therefore, 


dy = —Amax sin(—ot + #)|,-o > g= sin |( +) = 0.25rad or 2.9 rad 


(bear in mind that sin@ = sin(x — 0)), and we must choose ¢ = 2.9 rad_ because this is 
about 166° and is in the second quadrant. Of course, this answer added to 2nz is still a 
valid answer (where n is any integer), so that, for example, ¢= 2.9 — 2m = —3.4 rad is also 
an acceptable result. 
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71. (a) Let the displacement of the string be of the form v(x, t) = ym sin (Ax — at). The 
velocity of a point on the string is 


u(x, t) = Oy/Ot = -—@yVm cos(kx — at) 


and its maximum value is wu, = @Vm. For this wave the frequency is f= 120 Hz and the 
angular frequency is @ = 27f = 27 (120 Hz) = 754 rad/s. Since the bar moves through a 
distance of 1.00 cm, the amplitude is half of that, or ym = 5.00 x 10° m. The maximum 
speed is 

Um = (754 rad/s) (5.00 x 10° m) = 3.77 m/s. 


(b) Consider the string at coordinate x and at time ¢ and suppose it makes the angle @ with 
the x axis. The tension is along the string and makes the same angle with the x axis. Its 
transverse component is Trans = TSIn @ Now @is given by tan = Oy/Ox = kym cos(kx — at) 
and its maximum value is given by tan @, = kvm. We must calculate the angular wave 
number k. It is given by & = a/v, where v is the wave speed. The wave speed is given by 
v=,/t/4, where ris the tension in the rope and yw is the linear mass density of the rope. 


jan | POON or aan 
0.120kg/m 


_ 754rad/s 
27.4m/s 


Using the data given, 


and 


=27.5m". 


Thus, 
tan@,, =(27.5m'')(5.00x10°m) =0.138 


and 8 = 7.83°. The maximum value of the transverse component of the tension in the 
string is 
Tirans = (90.0 N) sin 7.83° = 12.3 N. 


We note that sin @is nearly the same as tan @ because @is small. We can approximate the 
maximum value of the transverse component of the tension by hyn. 


(c) We consider the string at x. The transverse component of the tension pulling on it due 
to the string to the left is —2(0y/Ox) = —thym cos(kx — at) and it reaches its maximum value 
when cos(Ax — wt) =—1. The wave speed is 


u = Oy/Ot = —ym COs (kx — at) 
and it also reaches its maximum value when cos(kx — af) = —1. The two quantities reach 


their maximum values at the same value of the phase. When cos(Ax — of) = —1 the value 
of sin(kx — of) is zero and the displacement of the string is y = 0. 
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(d) When the string at any point moves through a small displacement Ay, the tension does 
work AW = Trans Ay. The rate at which it does work is 


_ AW _ Ay _ 


P a T rans ye el Trans 
At At ; 


P has its maximum value when the transverse component Trans of the tension and the 
string speed u have their maximum values. Hence the maximum power is (12.3 N)(3.77 
m/s) = 46.4 W. 


(e) As shown above, vy = 0 when the transverse component of the tension and the string 
speed have their maximum values. 


(f) The power transferred is zero when the transverse component of the tension and the 
string speed are zero. 


(g) P = 0 when cos(kx — of) = 0 and sin(Ax — oft) = +1 at that time. The string 
displacement is y = ty, = £0.50 cm. 


72. We use Eq. 16-52 in interpreting the figure. 
(a) Since y’ = 6.0 mm when ¢= 0, then Eq. 16-52 can be used to determine y,, = 3.0 mm. 


(b) We note that y’ = 0 when the shift distance is 10 cm; this occurs because cos(@/2) = 0 
there > ¢=mrad or % cycle. Since a full cycle corresponds to a distance of one full 
wavelength, this 2 cycle shift corresponds to a distance of 4/2. Therefore, 24 = 20cm => 
k=2n/A=31 mm". 


(c) Since f= 120 Hz, a= 2nf = 754 rad/s ~7.5x10* rad/s. 
(d) The sign in front of @is minus since the waves are traveling in the +x direction. 


The results may be summarized as y = (3.0 mm) sin[(31.4 m™')x — (754 s/')f]] (this 
applies to each wave when they are in phase). 


73. We note that 
dy/dt = —acos(kx — wt + @), 


which we will refer to as u(x,t). so that the ratio of the function y(x,t) divided by u(x,f) 
is — tan(Ax — wt + )/@. With the given information (for x = 0 and ¢ = 0) then we can take 
the inverse tangent of this ratio to solve for the phase constant: 


g=tan' eo = tan! =e | =1.2 rad. 
u(0,0) ~0.75 
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74. We use P=4 vay? «vf? «Vr f?. 


(a) If the tension is quadrupled, then P, = P =p alt =2F. 
q p 2s Il 1 
1 1 


2 2 
(b) If the frequency is halved, then P, = P fh =P fit = =p 
2 1 f, 1 4 1 


f f 


75. (a) Let the cross-sectional area of the wire be A and the density of steel be p. The 
tensile stress is given by 2/A where ris the tension in the wire. Also, 44= pA. Thus, 


8 2 
a Tmax /A _  |7.0010 Nia —3.00x10? m/s. 
U p 7800 kg/m 


(b) The result does not depend on the diameter of the wire. 


76. Repeating the steps of Eq. 16-47 — Eq. 16-53, but applying 


cosa +cos f = 2cos [F] cos| SOF | 


(see Appendix E) instead of Eq. 16-50, we obtain y’ =[0.10cosmx]cos4nt, with SI units 
understood. 


(a) For non-negative x, the smallest value to produce cos mx = 0 is x = 1/2, so the answer 
is x = 0.50 m. 
(b) Taking the derivative, 


u' = “ =[0.10cos mx|(—4zsin4zr). 


We observe that the last factor is zero when t =0,4,4,3,... Thus, the value of the first 
time the particle at x = 0 has zero velocity is t= 0. 


(c) Using the result obtained in (b), the second time where the velocity at x = 0 vanishes 
would be t= 0.25 s, 


(d) and the third time is t= 0.50 s. 
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77. THINK The speed of a transverse wave in the stretched rubber band is related to the 
tension in the band and the linear mass density of the band. 


EXPRESS The wave speed v is given by v = ,/F/, where F is the tension in the rubber 


band and wis the band’s linear mass density, which is defined as the mass per unit length 
ut = m/L. The fact that the band obeys Hooke’s law implies F =kA@, where k is the 
spring constant and A is the elongation. Thus, when a force F is applied, the rubber 
band has a length L=¢€+A0, where @ is the unstretched length, resulting in a linear 
mass density u=m/(€+AQ). 


ANALYZE (a) The wave speed is v= |/ = | *4¢ _ — | 
uw \m0+d0 


kKAC(L+A0) 
a 


(b) The time required for the pulse to travel the length of the rubber band is 
a 2m(E+ AO) 2n(C+ AO =n” ee 
v VAAC(C+ AQ)/m k Al 


Thus if 0/A@>>1, then t<Vl/AC «1/VAC. On the other hand, if 0/A@<«1, then we 
havet = 2mJm/k =const. 


LEARN When Af < £, the applied force F =kAC is small while = m/€=constant, 
leading to a small wave speed. On the other hand, when A€>>@, wxm/AC and 


v= F/ uo A, so that t= 2nVm/k , which is a constant. 
78. (a) For visible light 


c _ 3.0x10*m/s 


Lan= = = 43x10" Hz 
Rem  700x10°m 
and 
fom =— 22010 Mag site 
Rem 400x10°m 
(b) For radio waves 
, u¢ _ 3.0x10' m/s _ | gin 
mr max 300 x 10° Hz 
and 
Ne aS eon 


ma 15x 10°Hz 


min 


(c) For X rays 
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c _ 3.0x10*m/s 
r 5.0x10°m 


max 


loin = = 6.0x10'°Hz 


and 
c _ 3.0x10°m/s 
1.0x107"'m 


fonax = = 3.010" Hz. 


rn 


min 


79. THINK A wire held rigidly at both ends can be made to oscillate in standing wave 
patterns. 


EXPRESS Possible wavelengths are given by 4 , = 2L/n, where L is the length of the 
wire and n is an integer. The corresponding frequencies are f, = v/A, = nv/2L, where v is 
the wave speed. The wave speed is given by v=,/z/z where ris the tension in the wire 


and sis the linear mass density of the wire. 


ANALYZE (a) The wave speed is v = a= sat = 144 m/s. 
ya 8.70x10~ kg/1.50m 


(b) For the one-loop standing wave we have A; = 2L = 2(1.50 m) = 3.00 m. 


(c) For the two-loop standing wave Az = ZL = 1.50 m. 
(d) The frequency for the one-loop wave is fj = v/Ai = (144 m/s)/(3.00 m) = 48.0 Hz. 
(e) The frequency for the two-loop wave 1s f2 = v/A2 = (144 m/s)/(1.50 m) = 96.0 Hz. 


LEARN The one-loop and two-loop standing wave patterns are plotted below: 


k—_— L —__4 «—_—— | —___5 
L=M. L=h 


80. By Eq. 16-66, the higher frequencies are integer multiples of the lowest (the 
fundamental). 


(a) The frequency of the second harmonic is f2 = 2(440) = 880 Hz. 


(b) The frequency of the third harmonic is f; = 3(440) = 1320 Hz. 
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81. (a) The amplitude is y,, = 1.00 cm = 0.0100 m, as given in the problem. 
(b) Since the frequency is f= 550 Hz, the angular frequency is @= 22f'= 3.46x10° rad/s. 


(c) The angular wave number is k=@/v=(3.46x10° rad/s) (330 m/s) =10.5 rad/m. 


(d) Since the wave is traveling in the —x direction, the sign in front of @ is plus and the 
argument of the trig function is Ax + at. 


The results may be summarized as 
y(x,t)=y, sin(kx+ ot) = y,, sin fans(2 +1)| 
Vv 


= (0.0100) 2550 He so “| 


= (0.010 m) sin[(10.5 rad/s) x +(3.46x10° rad/s),]. 


82. We orient one phasor along the x axis with length 3.0 mm and angle 0 and the other at 
70° (in the first quadrant) with length 5.0 mm. Adding the components, we obtain 


(3.0 mm) +(5.0 mm)cos(70°) = 4.71mm along xaxis 
(5.0 mm)sin (70°) =4.70 mm along yaxis. 


(a) Thus, amplitude of the resultant wave is ,/(4.71 mm) + (4.70 mm)’ = 6.7mm. 


(b) And the angle (phase constant) is tan ' (4.70/4.71) = 45°. 


83. THINK The speed of a point on the cord is given by u(x, t) = Oy/Ot, where y (x, f) is 
displacement. 


EXPRESS We take the form of the displacement to be 
vy (x, 2) =m sin(kx — @t). 


The speed of a point on the cord is 
u(x, t) = Oy/Ot = —@ym cos(kx — at), 


and its maximum value is u,, = @Vn». The wave speed, on the other hand, is given by v = 
MT = Ak. 


(a) The ratio of the maximum particle speed to the wave speed is 
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vy olk x 


Un, _— OYm =ky _ 20, 


(b) The ratio of the speeds depends only on y,,/A, the ratio of the amplitude to the 
wavelength. 


LEARN Different waves on different cords have the same ratio of speeds if they have the 
same amplitude and wavelength, regardless of the wave speeds, linear densities of the 
cords, and the tensions in the cords. 


84. (a) Since the string has four loops its length must be two wavelengths. That is, 4 = L/2, 
where A is the wavelength and L is the length of the string. The wavelength is related to 
the frequency fand wave speed v by A = v/f, so L/2 = v/fand 


L = 2v/f= 2(400 m/s)(600 Hz) = 1.3 m. 


(b) We write the expression for the string displacement in the form y = y,, sin(Ax) cos(@t), 
where y,, is the maximum displacement, & is the angular wave number, and @ is the 
angular frequency. The angular wave number is 


k= 2n/h = 2nflv = 2n(600 Hz)/(400 m/s) = 9.4m! 


and the angular frequency is 
= 2nf = 27n(600 Hz) = 3800 rad/s. 
With y,, = 2.0 mm, the displacement is given by 
y(x,t) = (2.0mm) sin[(9.4m')x]cos[(3800s ")¢]. 
85. We make use of Eq. 16-65 with ZL = 120 cm. 


(a) The longest wavelength for waves traveling on the string if standing waves are to be 
set up is A, =2L/1=240 cm. 


(b) The second longest wavelength for waves traveling on the string if standing waves 
are to be set up is A, =2L/2=120 cm. 


(c) The third longest wavelength for waves traveling on the string if standing waves are 
to be set up is A, =2L/3=80.0 cm. 


The three standing waves are shown next: 
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86. (a) Let the displacements of the wave at (y,f) be z(y,7). Then 
z(y,t) =Zm sin(ky — at), 
where Zm = 3.0 mm, k= 60 cm |, and @= 2n/T = 27/0.20 s = 102s |. Thus 
2(y,t) = (3.0mm)sin| (60cm) y—(107s")r |. 
(b) The maximum transverse speed is u,, = wz,, = (27/0.20s)(3.0mm)=94 mm/s. 


87. (a) With length in centimeters and time in seconds, we have 
“= o =-601 cos = — ant 


Thus, when x = 6 and ¢ = +, we obtain 


u =—60rcos = sO as 


Wp 


so that the speed there is 1.33 m/s. 


(b) The numerical coefficient of the cosine in the expression for u is —607. Thus, the 
maximum speed is 1.88 m/s. 


(c) Taking another derivative, 


je ae sin( = = ant) 
dt 8 


so that when x = 6 and t= + we obtain a= ~2407° sin(—7/4), which yields a = 16.7 m/s’. 


(d) The numerical coefficient of the sine in the expression for a is ~240n*. Thus, the 
maximum acceleration is 23.7 m/s’. 


88. (a) This distance is determined by the longitudinal speed: 


d, =v,t =(2000m/s)(40x10*s) =8.0x107m. 
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(b) Assuming the acceleration is constant (justified by the near-straightness of the curve a 
= 300/40 x 10°) we find the stopping distance d: 


(300)’ (40x10) 
2(300) 


v =v +2ad > d= 


which gives d= 6.0x10° m. This and the radius r form the legs of a right triangle (where 
r is opposite from @= 60°). Therefore, 


tan 60° = a = r=d tan60° =1.0x107m. 
89. Using Eq. 16-50, we have 
y= 0.6008 Js [ sex—20001 i: 4 


with length in meters and time in seconds (see Eq. 16-55 for comparison). 


(a) The amplitude is seen to be 0.60 cos = 0.3V3 =0.52m. 


(b) Since A=5z and @ = 200n, then (using Eq. 16-12), v = : = 40m/s. 


(c) k= 2n/A leads to 2 = 0.40 m. 
90. (a) The frequency is f= 1/T = 1/4 Hz, sov=fA =5.0 cm/s. 


(b) We refer to the graph to see that the maximum transverse speed (which we will refer 
tO aS U») is 5.0 cm/s. Using the simple harmonic motion relation um, = ¥,@ = ym27f, we 
have 


1 
5.0=y,, (205) => y,, =3.2 cm. 


(c) As already noted, f= 0.25 Hz. 


(d) Since k = 27/A, we have k = 10x rad/m. There must be a sign difference between the ¢ 
and x terms in the argument in order for the wave to travel to the right. The figure shows 
that at x = 0, the transverse velocity function is 0.050 sinzt/2. Therefore, the function 
u(x,t) is 


u(x,t) = 0.050sin| Fr -10n] 


with lengths in meters and time in seconds. Integrating this with respect to time yields 
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2(0.050) 


y(x,t) =— c0s( $1—10n}+C 


where C is an integration constant (which we will assume to be zero). The sketch of this 
function at f= 2.0 s for 0 <x < 0.20 m is shown below. 


0.06 0.08 O.1 0.12 0.14 A.16 0.18 0.2 


91. THINK The rope with both ends fixed and made to oscillate in fundamental mode 
has wavelength 2 =2L,, where L is the length of the rope. 


EXPRESS We first observe that the anti-node at x = 1.0 m having zero displacement at ¢ 
= 0 suggests the use of sine instead of cosine for the simple harmonic motion factor. We 
take the form of the displacement to be 


V(x, t) = Ym sin(kx)sin( at). 
A point on the rope undergoes simple harmonic motion with a speed 
u(x, t) = Oy/Ot = Vm sin(kx)cos( at). 


It has maximum speed u», = @V» as it passes through its "middle" point. On the other hand, 
the wave speed is v= Jr/u where 7 is the tension in the rope and yw is the linear mass 
density of the rope. For standing waves, possible wavelengths are given by i, = 2L/n, 
where L is the length of the rope and v is an integer. The corresponding frequencies are /;, 
=v/i, = nv/2L, where v is the wave speed. For fundamental mode, we set n = 1. 


ANALYZE (a) With f= 5.0 Hz, we find the angular frequency to be w= 2nf= 107 rad/s. 
Thus, if the maximum speed of a point on the rope is wu», = 5.0 m/s, then its amplitude is 


u,, _5.0m/s Bien. 


o@ 10zrad/s — 


m 
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(b) Since the oscillation is in the fundamental mode, we have } = 2L = 4.0 m. Therefore, 
the speed of waves along the rope is v = fA = 20 m/s. Then, with 4 = m/L = 0.60 kg/m, 
Eq. 16-26 leads to 


=e > t="v=240N =2.4x10°N. 
a 
(c) We note that for the fundamental, k = 21/2 = n/L. Now, ifthe fundamental mode is the 


only one present (so the amplitude calculated in part (a) is indeed the amplitude of the 
fundamental wave pattern) then we have 


y= (0.16 m) sin (=) sin (107t)=(0.16 m)sin[(1.57 m™')x]sin[(31.4 rad/s)¢] 


LEARN The period of oscillation is T=1/ f =0.20s. The snapshots of the patterns at 
t=T/4=0.05s and t=37T/4=0.15s are given below. At t = 7/2 and T, the 
displacement is zero everywhere. 


i \ . . / 
0.125 -0.025| \ / 
0.1 -0.05 % / 

0.075 “#978 
0.05 / “et 
et fi -0.125 " 
ae 


0.5 1 25 2 
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92. (a) The wave number for each wave is & = 25.1/m, which means A = 2n/k = 250.3 mm. 
The angular frequency is w= 440/s; therefore, the period is T = 2n/@= 14.3 ms. We plot 
the superposition of the two waves y = y; + y2 over the time interval 0 < ¢ < 15 ms. The 
first two graphs below show the oscillatory behavior at x = 0 (the graph on the left) and at 
x =/8 =~ 31 mm. The time unit is understood to be the millisecond and vertical axis (y) is 
in millimeters. 
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The following three graphs show the oscillation at x = 4/4 =62.6 mm ~ 63 mm (graph on 
the left), at x = 3A/8 = 94 mm (middle graph), and at x = A/2 = 125 mm. 


N 


2 


(b) We can think of wave y; as being made of two smaller waves going in the same 
direction, a wave Viq of amplitude 1.50 mm (the same as y2) and a wave y1p of amplitude 
1.00 mm. It is made clear in Section 16-12 that two equal-magnitude oppositely-moving 
waves form a standing wave pattern. Thus, waves yi, and y2 form a standing wave, which 
leaves yj, as the remaining traveling wave. Since the argument of y1, involves the 
subtraction kx — of, then yj, travels in the +x direction. 


(c) If y2 (which travels in the —x direction, which for simplicity will be called “leftward’’) 
had the larger amplitude, then the system would consist of a standing wave plus a 
leftward moving wave. A simple way to obtain such a situation would be to interchange 


the amplitudes of the given waves. 


(d) Examining carefully the vertical axes, the graphs above certainly suggest that the 
largest amplitude of oscillation is ¥max = 4.0 mm and occurs at x = A/4 = 62.6 mm. 


(e) The smallest amplitude of oscillation is ymin = 1.0 mm and occurs at x = 0 and at 
x =)/2 = 125 mm. 
(f) The largest amplitude can be related to the amplitudes of y; and y2 in a simple way: 
Ymax = Vim + Yams 
where yim = 2.5 mm and y2,, = 1.5 mm are the amplitudes of the original traveling waves. 


(g) The smallest amplitudes is 
Ymin = Vim — Y2ms 


where yim = 2.5 mm and y2,, = 1.5 mm are the amplitudes of the original traveling waves. 


93. (a) Centimeters are to be understood as the length unit and seconds as the time unit. 
Making sure our (graphing) calculator is in radians mode, we find 
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rs 
(b) The previous graph is at t = 0, and this next one is at t= 0.050 s. 
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And the final one, shown below, is at t= 0.010 s. 
ve 


2 
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(c) The wave can be written as y(x,t)=y,, sin(Ax+ ot), where v=a@/k is the speed of 
propagation. From the problem statement, we see that w=27/0.40=5z rad/s and 
k =22/80=/40 rad/cm. This yields v=2.0x10* cm/s=2.0 m/s. 


(d) These graphs (as well as the discussion in the textbook) make it clear that the wave is 
traveling in the —x direction. 
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94. The speed of the transverse wave along the string is given by Eq. 16-26: v=./r/y, 


where ris the tension and yw is the linear mass density of the string. Applying Newton’s 
second law to a small segment of the string, the radial restoring force is (see Eq. 16-23) 


F =2(rsin@) ae 
R 


Since F =(Am)v;./ R, where vr is the tangential speed of the segment of mass Am = yAl, 
and R is the radius of the circle, we have 


t—=(AN > t=; 


On the other hand, the fact that v=./z/ implies c= wv’. Thus, we must have v=v,, 


which in this case, is equal to 5.00 cm/s. Note that v is independent of the radius of the 
circular loop. 


95. (a) With total reflection, 4= B, and SWR = solu — 0, 
(b) With no reflection, B=0, and SWR = ane = Sa =, 
A-B A 


(c) In terms of R=(B/ A)’, we can rewrite SWR as 


SWR = 


A+B _1+(B/A)_1+VR _, r-( SR) 
A-B 1-(B/A) 1-JR SWR +1 


With SWR = 1.50, we obtain 


2 2 
R= RAR 3s (eo Ues = 0.040 = 4.0%. 
SWR +1 1.5041 


96. (a) The speed of each individual wave is 


ere (ee 40N = 96:83 mis: 
uw \(0.125kg)/(2.25 m) 


The average rate at which energy is transmitted from one side is 
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1 1( 0.125 ke 
P Ney =—| = 
peuae 2.25m 


wal = 5 m5 Jess m/s)(27 x120 Hz)’ (5.0x10°m)’ =10.6 W. 


(b) From both sides, P,, =2P 


avg avg,1 


= 2(10.6 W) = 21.2 W. 


(c) The rate of change of kinetic energy from one side is given by Eq. 16-30: 


dK, 1 2.2 2 
— =— wa" y~. cos’ (kx - at). 
A Be Yo ( ) 


Integrating over one period for both sides, we obtain 
K- i( > dK, 

dt 

21.2 W 


=~ ___ = 8. 83x10°J. 
2(120 Hz) 


T T P 
dt = va’ y"|_ cos’ (kx—at)dt =— wa’ y? == 
i yn, ( Om LO Ye af 
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1. (a) The time for the sound to travel from the kicker to a spectator is given by d/v, where 
d is the distance and v is the speed of sound. The time for light to travel the same distance 
is given by d/c, where c is the speed of light. The delay between seeing and hearing the 
kick is At = (d/v) — (d/c). The speed of light is so much greater than the speed of sound 
that the delay can be approximated by At = d/v. This means d = v At. The distance from 
the kicker to spectator A is 


d4 =v Ata = (343 m/s)(0.23 s) = 79 m. 
(b) The distance from the kicker to spectator B is dg = v Atg = (343 m/s)(0.12 s) = 41 m. 
(c) Lines from the kicker to each spectator and from one spectator to the other form a 


right triangle with the line joining the spectators as the hypotenuse, so the distance 
between the spectators is 


D= a? +d? =,(79m) +(41m) =89m. 


2. The density of oxygen gas is 
_ 0.0320kg 


[noise = 1.43kg/m’. 


From v = ./B/ p we find 
B= vp =(317m/s) (1.43kg/m’) = 1.44 x 10° Pa. 


3. (a) When the speed is constant, we have v = d/t where v = 343 m/s is assumed. 
Therefore, with t = 15/2 s being the time for sound to travel to the far wall we obtain d = 
(343 m/s) x (15/2 s), which yields a distance of 2.6 km. 


(b) Just as the + factor in part (a) was 1/(n + 1) for n = 1 reflection, so also can we write 


d =(343ms)[ 55) => nF) 


for multiple reflections (with d in meters). For d = 25.7 m, we find n = 199 ~2.0x10°. 


4. The time it takes for a soldier in the rear end of the column to switch from the left to 
the right foot to stride forward is ¢= 1 min/120 = 1/120 min = 0.50 s. This is also the time 
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for the sound of the music to reach from the musicians (who are in the front) to the rear 
end of the column. Thus the length of the column is 


1 = vt=(343 m/s)(0.50s) =1.7 x 10°m. 


5. THINK The S and P waves generated by the earthquake travel at different speeds. 
Knowing the speeds of the waves and the time difference of their arrival to the 
seismograph allows us to determine the location of the earthquake. 


EXPRESS Let d be the distance from the location of the earthquake to the seismograph. 
If v; is the speed of the S waves, then the time for these waves to reach the seismograph is 
t;. = d/vs. Similarly, the time for P waves to reach the seismograph is t, = d/v,. The time 
delay is 

At = (d/vs) — (d/Vp) = A(Vp — Vs)/VsVp, 


ANALYZE With v, =4.5 km/s, v, =8.0km/s and At=3.0 min=180s, we find the 
distance to be 

vv,At — (4.5 km/s)(8.0km/s)(180 s) 
(v,-v,)  8.0km/s—4.5km/s 


=1.9x10° km. 


LEARN The distance to the earthquake is proportional to the difference in the arrival 
times of the P and S waves. 


6. Let ¢ be the length of the rod. Then the time of travel for sound in air (speed vs) will be 
t, =¢/v,. And the time of travel for compression waves in the rod (speed v,) will be 


t.=/v.. In these terms, the problem tells us that 


no.itsn{ 2-2) 


Thus, with v, = 343 m/s and v,= 15v, =5145 m/s, we find (=44m. 


7. THINK The time elapsed before hearing the splash is the sum of the time it takes for 
the stone to hit the water in the well, and the time it takes for the sound wave to travel 
back to the listener. 


EXPRESS Let ¢; be the time for the stone to fall to the water and ¢, be the time for the 
sound of the splash to travel from the water to the top of the well. Then, the total time 
elapsed from dropping the stone to hearing the splash is ¢ = ty+ ¢,. If d is the depth of the 
well, then the kinematics of free fall gives 


d => 8 => t,=/2d/g. 
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The sound travels at a constant speed v;, so d = vsts, or ts = d/vs. Thus the total time is 
t=,/2d/g+d_/v,. This equation is to be solved for d. 
ANALYZE Rewriting the above expression as ./2d/g =t—d/v, and squaring both 
sides, we obtain 

dig =f — 2(tlv,.)d + (1+ v2)d’. 
Now multiply by gv’ and rearrange to get 

gd’ —2v,(gt + vd + gv. P= 


This is a quadratic equation for d. Its solutions are 


d 2v, (gt +v,)+ (av? (gt+v, a —49°V°r" 
= ie 


The physical solution must yield d = 0 for ¢ = 0, so we take the solution with the negative 
sign in front of the square root. Once values are substituted the result d = 40.7 m is 
obtained. 


LEARN The relation between the depth of the well and time is plotted below: 
d(m) 


8. Using Eqs. 16-13 and 17-3, the speed of sound can be expressed as 


vaara 
fo 


where B=-—(dp/dV)/V. Since V,A, and p are not changed appreciably, the frequency 
ratio becomes 
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f._v,_ |B, _ [(@p/av), 
fv, VB Vala’), ” 


L 


Thus, we have 


(dV /dp), _ B, -(4| -( I =9.00. 
(dV /dp), B, of 0.333 


9. Without loss of generality we take x = 0, and let t = 0 be when s = 0. This means the 
phase is = —7/2 and the function is s = (6.0 nm)sin(@f) at x = 0. Noting that @= 3000 
rad/s, we note that at ¢ = sin '(1/3)/@ = 0.1133 ms the displacement is s = +2.0 nm. 
Doubling that time (so that we consider the excursion from —2.0 nm to +2.0 nm) we 
conclude that the time required is 2(0.1133 ms) = 0.23 ms. 


10. The key idea here is that the time delay At is due to the distance d that each 
wavefront must travel to reach your left ear (L) after it reaches your right ear (R). 


(a) From the figure, we find At = — = pene : 


v v 


(b) Since the speed of sound in water is now v,,, with @=90°, we have 


w? 


hee Dsin 90 cee 


(c) The apparent angle can be found by substituting D/v,, for Ar: 


Dsin@ _D 


v Vv 


w 


At = 


Solving for 0 with v, =1482 m/s (see Table 17-1), we obtain 


ete. (=| aig, [2m = sin"(0.231) =13°. 
Vv. N 


Ww 


11. THINK The speed of sound in a medium is the product of the wavelength and 
frequency. 


EXPRESS The wavelength of the sound wave is given by A = v/f, where v is the speed of 
sound in the medium and /is the frequency, 


ANALYZE (a) The speed of sound in air (at 20°C) is v=343 m/s. Thus, we find 
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vy 343m/s 


= : = 7.62107 m. 
f  4.50x10° Hz 


(b) The frequency of sound is the same for air and tissue. Now the speed of sound in 
tissue is v=1500 m/s, the corresponding wavelength is 


v 1500m/s 


=e —— = 3.33x10¢m. 
f  4.50x10° Hz 


LEARN The speed of sound depends on the medium through which it propagates. Table 
17-1 provides a list of sound speed in various media. 


12. (a) The amplitude of a sinusoidal wave is the numerical coefficient of the sine (or 
cosine) function: pm = 1.50 Pa. 


(b) We identify k = 0.92 and @= 315z(in SI units), which leads to f= @/27 = 158 Hz. 
(c) We also obtain A = 22/k = 2.22 m. 
(d) The speed of the wave is v = a/k = 350 m/s. 
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13. The problem says “At one instant...” and we choose that instant (without loss of 
generality) to bet =0. Thus, the displacement of “air molecule A” at that instant is 


$4 = +Sm = SmCOS(AX4 — Ot + @)|_, = Smcos(kxs + 9), 
where x,= 2.00 m. Regarding “air molecule B” we have 
Sp= +35m = Sm COS( Ax — Ot + )|_. = SmCOs( kxg + @). 
These statements lead to the following conditions: 


kx4 T p= 0 
kxg + 6= cos (1/3) = 1.231 


where x; = 2.07 m. Subtracting these equations leads to 
K(xg —X4)= 1.231 = k=17.6 rad/m. 
Using the fact that k = 27/2 we find 2 = 0.357 m, which means 


f= v/A = 343/0.357 = 960 Hz. 
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Another way to complete this problem (once k is found) is to use kv = @ and then the 
fact that @ = 2nf- 


14. (a) The period is T = 2.0 ms (or 0.0020 s) and the amplitude is Ap,, = 8.0 mPa (which 
is equivalent to 0.0080 N/m’). From Eq. 17-15 we get 


a= = eee =6.1x10° m 
voo vpe(27T) 


where p= 1.21 kg/m? and v = 343 m/s. 

(b) The angular wave number is k = @/v = 2n/vT = 9.2 rad/m. 

(c) The angular frequency is w= 2n/T = 3142 rad/s ~3.1 x 10° rad/s. 

The results may be summarized as s(x, ¢) = (6.1 nm) cos[(9.2 m)x —(3.1 x 10° s”)#]. 


(d) Using similar reasoning, but with the new values for density (p’ = 1.35 kg/m*) and 
speed (v’ = 320 m/s), we obtain 


= APm Pm 59x10 m. 
v'p'o v'p'(22/T) 


m 


(e) The angular wave number is k= @/v' =27/v'T = 9.8 rad/m. 
(f) The angular frequency is @= 2n/T = 3142 rad/s ~3.1x10° rad/s. 
The new displacement function is s(x, t) = (5.9 nm) cos[(9.8 m')x — (3.1 x 10° sé]. 


15. (a) Consider a string of pulses returning to the stage. A pulse that came back just 
before the previous one has traveled an extra distance of 2w, taking an extra amount of 
time At = 2w/v. The frequency of the pulse is therefore 


1 v 343 m/s 


ape hee = 2.3x10° Hz. 
At 2w 2(0.75m) 


f= 


(b) Since fc 1/w, the frequency would be higher if w were smaller. 


16. Let the separation between the point and the two sources (labeled 1 and 2) be x; and 
X, respectively. Then the phase difference is 
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2n(x,-x,) _ 22(4.40m-4.00m) 
A (330 m/s)/540 Hz 


apt-h=2e( Set) 24S) 
= 4.12rad. 


17. Building on the theory developed in Section 17-5, we set AL/A=n—1/2, n=1,2,... 


in order to have destructive interference. Since v = fA, we can write this in terms of 
frequency: 

Pens (2n-1)v _ 
min,n 2AL 


(n—1/2)(286 Hz) 


where we have used v = 343 m/s (note the remarks made in the textbook at the beginning 
of the exercises and problems section) and AL = (19.5 — 18.3) m= 1.2 m. 


(a) The lowest frequency that gives destructive interference is (n = 1) 
fring = (—1/2)(286 Hz) =143 Hz. 
(b) The second lowest frequency that gives destructive interference is (1 = 2) 


fring = (2 —1/2)(286 Hz) = 429 Hz = 3(143 Hz) =3 forint: 
So the factor is 3. 


(c) The third lowest frequency that gives destructive interference is (7 = 3) 


fring = (3—1/2)(286 Hz) = 715 Hz = 5143 Hz) =5 fins: 
So the factor is 5. 


Now we set AL/A=4 (even numbers) — which can be written more simply as “(all 
integers n = 1, 2,...)” — in order to establish constructive interference. Thus, 


nv 
= — =n(286 Hz). 
ae AL ( ) 


(d) The lowest frequency that gives constructive interference is (7 =1) f,,..; = (286 Hz). 


(e) The second lowest frequency that gives constructive interference is (n = 2) 


fax. = 2(286 Hz) = 572 Hz =2 f..1- 
Thus, the factor is 2. 


(f) The third lowest frequency that gives constructive interference is (n = 3) 
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fraxs = 3(286 Hz) =858 Hz =3 faci 
Thus, the factor is 3. 


18. (a) To be out of phase (and thus result in destructive interference if they superpose) 
means their path difference must be 4/2 (or 34/2 or 5A/2 or ...). Here we see their path 
difference is L, so we must have (in the least possibility) L = 2/2, or g =L/A = 0.5. 


(b) As noted above, the next possibility is Z = 3/2, or g =L/A= 1.5. 


19. (a) The problem is asking at how many angles will there be “loud” resultant waves, 
and at how many will there be “quiet” ones? We note that at all points (at large distance 
from the origin) along the x axis there will be quiet ones; one way to see this is to note 
that the path-length difference (for the waves traveling from their respective sources) 
divided by wavelength gives the (dimensionless) value 3.5, implying a half-wavelength 
(180°) phase difference (destructive interference) between the waves. To distinguish the 
destructive interference along the +x axis from the destructive interference along the —x 
axis, we label one with +3.5 and the other —-3.5. This labeling is useful in that it suggests 
that the complete enumeration of the quiet directions in the upper-half plane (including 
the x axis) is: -3.5, -2.5, -1.5, —0.5, +0.5, +1.5, +2.5, +3.5. Similarly, the complete 
enumeration of the loud directions in the upper-half plane is: —3, —2, -1, 0, +1, +2, +3. 
Counting also the “other” —3, —-2, -1, 0, +1, +2, +3 values for the /ower-half plane, then 
we conclude there are a total of 7+ 7=14 “loud” directions. 


(b) The discussion about the “quiet” directions was started in part (a). The number of 
values in the list: -3.5, -2.5, -1.5, -0.5, +0.5, +1.5, +2.5, +3.5 along with —2.5, -1.5, -0.5, 
+0.5, +1.5, +2.5 (for the lower-half plane) is 14. There are 14 “quiet” directions. 


20. (a) The problem indicates that we should ignore the decrease in sound amplitude, 
which means that all waves passing through point P have equal amplitude. Their 
superposition at P if d = 4/4 results in a net effect of zero there since there are four 
sources (so the first and third are 4/2 apart and thus interfere destructively; similarly for 
the second and fourth sources). 


(b) Their superposition at P if d = 2/2 also results in a net effect of zero there since there 
are an even number of sources (so the first and second being 4/2 apart will interfere 
destructively; similarly for the waves from the third and fourth sources). 


(c) If d = X then the waves from the first and second sources will arrive at P in phase; 
similar observations apply to the second and third, and to the third and fourth sources. 
Thus, four waves interfere constructively there with net amplitude equal to 4s,,. 


21. THINK The sound waves from the two speakers undergo interference. Whether the 
interference is constructive or destructive depends on the path length difference, or the 
phase difference. 
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EXPRESS From the figure, we see that the distance from the closer speaker to the 
listener is L = d>, and the distance from the other speaker to the listener is L' = jae ee 


where d is the distance between the speakers. The phase difference at the location of the 
listener is @= 2n(L’ — L)/X, where i is the wavelength. For a minimum in intensity at the 
listener, @= (2n + 1), where n is an integer. Thus, 


jo -Opsig Se 
Anis: 2n+1 
and the frequency is 
pee ee EE ae GEE pa®) = (2n +1)(343Hz). 


Nines 2( fad? +a; -a,) 2( (2.00m)' + G.75m)’ -3.75m) 


Now 20,000/343 = 58.3, so 2n + 1 must range from 0 to 57 for the frequency to be in the 
audible range (20 Hz to 20 kHz). This means n ranges from 0 to 28. 


On the other hand, for a maximum in intensity at the listener, ¢ = 2nn, where n is any 
positive integer. Thus 4... = /ny( Ja? +a d;) and 


| a re a OY es ee 


hx fd?+d2—d, (2.00m)?+(3.75m)" -3.75m 


Since 20,000/686 = 29.2, n must be in the range from 1 to 29 for the frequency to be 
audible. 


ANALYZE (a) The lowest frequency that gives minimum signal is (n = 0) 
fnin) =343 Hz. 


(b) The second lowest frequency is (n = 1) f., 


wring =[2(1) +1](343 Hz) =1029 Hz=3 fin 
Thus, the factor is 3. 


(c) The third lowest frequency is (n = 2) f.. 


min3 =L2(2)+1](343 Hz)=1715 Hz=5 f,,,.). 
Thus, the factor is 5. 
(d) The lowest frequency that gives maximum signal is (7 =1) f,,,,; =686 Hz. 


(ec) The second lowest frequency is (” = 2) fia» =2(686 Hz)=1372 Hz=2/f,,,.,. Thus, 
the factor is 2. 
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(f) The third lowest frequency is (n = 3) f,,,.3=3(686 Hz)=2058 Hz=3/,,,.,. Thus, the 


factor is 3. 


LEARN We see that the interference of the two sound waves depends on their phase 
difference ¢= 2n(L’— L)/X. The interference is fully constructive when ¢ is a multiple of 
2n, but fully destructive when ¢is an odd multiple of x. 


22. At the location of the detector, the phase difference between the wave that traveled 
straight down the tube and the other one, which took the semi-circular detour, is 


Ag =kAd = (nr 2r). 


For r = rmin We have Ag = z, which is the smallest phase difference for a destructive 
interference to occur. Thus, 
A _ 40.0cm 


Vnin = = =17.5cm. 
2(m—2) 2(m-2) 


23. (a) If point P is infinitely far away, then the small distance d between the two sources 
is of no consequence (they seem effectively to be the same distance away from P). Thus, 
there is no perceived phase difference. 


(b) Since the sources oscillate in phase, then the situation described in part (a) produces 
fully constructive interference. 


(c) For finite values of x, the difference in source positions becomes significant. The path 
lengths for waves to travel from S$, and S; become now different. We interpret the 
question as asking for the behavior of the absolute value of the phase difference |Aq, in 


which case any change from zero (the answer for part (a)) is certainly an increase. 


The path length difference for waves traveling from S; and S} is 
M=Vd?+x?-x for x>0. 
The phase difference in “cycles” (in absolute value) is therefore 


a +x -x 
x 


AC 
A = = 
Agl=> 


Thus, in terms of A, the phase difference is identical to the path length difference: 


| Ad|=AC>0. Consider AC =/2. Then Vd? +x? =x+4/2. Squaring both sides, 
rearranging, and solving, we find 
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In general, if A? = €d for some multiplier €> 0, we find 


2 
yo 1g 640 
252 c 


5 


where we have used d= 16.0 m and A = 2.00 m. 


(d) For A¢ =0.50d, or € =0.50, we have x = (64.0/0.50—0.50) m=127.5 m=128 m. 
(e) For AC =1.00X, or €=1.00, we have x = (64.0/1.00—1.00) m= 63.0 m. 
(f) For A€ =1.500, or €=1.50, we have x =(64.0/1.50—1.50) m=41.2 m. 


Note that since whole cycle phase differences are equivalent (as far as the wave 

superposition goes) to zero phase difference, then the € = 1, 2 cases give constructive 

interference. A shift of a half-cycle brings “troughs” of one wave in superposition with 
1 3 5 


“crests” of the other, thereby canceling the waves; therefore, the ¢=+5,+, > cases 


produce destructive interference. 
24. (a) Equation 17-29 gives the relation between sound level f and intensity /, namely 
T = Le = (10°? W/m’ )10%/1° =1Q 1214/1048) W/m? 


Thus we find that for a = 70 dB level we have a high intensity value of Jhign= 10 LW /n’. 
(b) Similarly, for a G= 50 dB level we have a low intensity value of [joy = 0.10 uW/m”. 


(c) Equation 17-27 gives the relation between the displacement amplitude and /. Using 
the values for density and wave speed, we find s,, = 70 nm for the high intensity case. 


(d) Similarly, for the low intensity case we have s,, = 7.0 nm. 


We note that although the intensities differed by a factor of 100, the amplitudes differed 
by only a factor of 10. 


2 
m? 


25. The intensity is given by J =4 pvw’s-, where pis the density of air, v is the speed of 
sound in air, @ is the angular frequency, and s,, is the displacement amplitude for the 


sound wave. Replace @ with 2nf and solve for s,,: 
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I 1.00x10°° W/m? ois 
Sin = 7 a = Fy 5 5) = 3.68x10 m. 
2n’ pv f 2m’ (1.21 kg/m’ )(343 m/s)(300 Hz) 


26. (a) Since intensity is power divided by area, and for an isotropic source the area may 
be written A = 4nr* (the area of a sphere), then we have 


P 1.0W 


erie 0.080 W/m’. 


(b) This calculation may be done exactly as shown in part (a) (but with r = 2.5 m instead 
of r = 1.0 m), or it may be done by setting up a ratio. We illustrate the latter approach. 
Thus, 


I’ P/lan(r'y | ry 
I P/4nr? (ye 


leads to I' = (0.080 W/m’)(1.0/2.5)” = 0.013 W/m’. 


27. THINK The sound level increases by 10 dB when the intensity increases by a factor 
of 10. 


EXPRESS The sound level / is defined as (see Eq. 17-29): 


B=(10 apie 

I) 
where J, =10°'* W/m’ is the standard reference intensity. In this problem, let /, be the 
original intensity and J, be the final intensity. The original sound level is 
£,=(10 dB)logU,//,) and the final sound level is f) = (10 dB) log(/2/Jo). With 


B, = 8, +30dB, we have 


(10 dB) log(Js/Jo) = (10 dB) log(/;/Io) + 30 dB, 
or 
(10 dB) log(Z/Ip) — (10 dB) log(/;/Jo) = 30 dB. 


The above equation allows us to solve for the ratio J,/7;. On the other hand, combing Eqs. 
17-15 and 17-27 leads to the following relation between the intensity J and the pressure 
2 
A 
amplitude Ap,,: I = 1 (AP) 
2 pv 


ANALYZE (a) Divide by 10 dB and use log(/o/Ip) — log(i/Io) = logU2/h) to obtain 
log(d/;) = 3. Now use each side as an exponent of 10 and recognize that 
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19 e2/4) =I1,/I,. The result is b/, = 10°. The intensity is increased by a factor of 
1.010%, 


(b) The pressure amplitude is proportional to the square root of the intensity so it is 
increased by a factor of 1000 ~ 32. 


LEARN From the definition of {, we see that doubling sound intensity increases the 
sound level by AG =(10 dB)log2 =3.01 dB. 


28. The sound level ( is defined as (see Eq. 17-29): 


vf 
2B =(10 dB)log— 
I, 
where J, =10°'* W/m” is the standard reference intensity. In this problem, let the two 


intensities be J; and J, such that J, >J,. The sound levels are £6, =(10 dB)log(/,/J,) 
and f = (10 dB) log(/n/Ip). With f, = £,+1.0dB, we have 


(10 dB) log(//Io) = (10 dB) log({y/Io) + 1.0 dB, 
or 
(10 dB) log(J/Io) — (10 dB) log(I;/) = 1.0 dB. 


Divide by 10 dB and use log(Js/Jo) — log(i/Io) = log(2/I,) to obtain log(/2/T,) = 0.1. Now 
use each side as an exponent of 10 and recognize that 10°") = J, /I,. The result is 


Lal 


2 =10°'=1.26. 
I, 


29. THINK Power is the time rate of energy transfer, and intensity is the rate of energy 
flow per unit area perpendicular to the flow. 


EXPRESS The rate at which energy flow across every sphere centered at the source is 
the same, regardless of the sphere radius, and is the same as the power output of the 
source. If P is the power output and / is the intensity a distance r from the source, then 
P=IA=4ar'l, where A = 4nr’ is the surface area of a sphere of radius r. 


ANALYZE With r=2.50m and J=1.91x10* W/m’, we find the power of the 
source to be 
P = 4n(2.50 my (1.91 x 104 W/m’) = 1.50 x 10° W. 


LEARN Since intensity falls off as 1/r*, the further away from the source, the weaker 
the intensity. 
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30. (a) The intensity is given by J= P/4nr° when the source is “point-like.” Therefore, at r 
= 3.00 m, 


6 
= 1:00%10" W = 8.8410 Wim’. 
47(3.00 m) 
(b) The sound level there is 
8.84 x10 W/m? 
=10lo = 39.5dB. 
P (See | 


31. We use f= 10 log (I/J,) with J, = 1 x 10°'? W/m? and J = P/4nr* (an assumption we 
are asked to make in the problem). We estimate 7 ~ 0.3 m (distance from knuckle to ear) 
and find 


P ~4n(0.3m) (1x10? Wim?)10° =2x10° W=2 uW. 


32. (a) Since @= 2nf, Eq. 17-15 leads to 


1.13x10° Pa 
2n(1665 Hz) (343 m/s)(1.21 kg/m’) 


AD, =vp(2zf)s,, => s,= 


which yields s,, = 0.26 nm. The nano prefix represents 10°. We use the speed of sound 
and air density values given at the beginning of the exercises and problems section in the 
textbook. 


(b) We can plug into Eq. 17—27 or into its equivalent form, rewritten in terms of the 
pressure amplitude: 


2 23 2 
_1(APn) 1 (1.13x107 Pa) eae 


T= 
2 pv — 2(1.21kg/m*)(343m/s) 


33. We use B= 10 log(I/J,) with I, = 1 x 10"? W/m? and Eq. 17-27 with 


o= 2nf = 27(260 Hz), 
v = 343 m/s and p= 1.21 kg/m’. 


Pah, (10°*) = 5 pv(2nf) S OS: 876x110" m= 0:76 jan: 


34. Combining Eqs.17-28 and 17-29 we have f= 10 lo 2) . Taking differences (for 
sounds A and B) we find 


= Pa Eg o\ = Pa 
AB= 10 lox 742) —10 log 772) = 10 log =) 
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using well-known properties of logarithms. Thus, we see that Af is independent of 7 and 
can be evaluated anywhere. 


(a) We can solve the above relation (once we know Af = 5.0) for the ratio of powers; we 
find P4/Ppz ~ 3.2. 


(b) At r = 1000 m it is easily seen (in the graph) that AG= 5.0 dB. This is the same AB we 
expect to find, then, at y= 10 m. 


35. (a) The intensity is 
P —  30.0W 
Anr?  (4m)(200m)” 


=5.97x10° W/m’. 


(b) Let 4 (= 0.750 cm”) be the cross-sectional area of the microphone. Then the power 
intercepted by the microphone is 


P’ = 14=0=(6.0x10° W/m’)(0.750cm’ )(10~ m* /cm”) = 4.48 x10” W. 


36. The difference in sound level is given by Eq. 17-37: 


ly 
AB = 6, — 8, =(10 db) log eal. 


L 


Thus, if Af =5.0 db, then log(/, /J,)=1/2, which implies that /, = J10/,. On the other 


; ; P 
hand, the intensity at a distance 7 from the source is J = fae where P is the power of 
mr 


the source. A fixed P implies that 1,77 = I ae . Thus, with 7, =1.2 m, we obtain 


I _ 14 
=| =| — 1.2 m)=0.67 m. 
ic 4.) : a) ame 


37. (a) The average potential energy transport rate is the same as that of the kinetic energy. 
This implies that the (average) rate for the total energy is 


dE dK 
ee 7 sae =e ( “A pA bi o Sa ) 


using Eq. 17-44. In this equation, we substitute p = 1.21 kg/m’, A = mr’ = 7(0.020 m)’, v 
= 343 m/s, a= 3000 rad/s, s, = 12 x10°’ m, and obtain the answer 3.4 x 10°! W. 
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(b) The second string is in a separate tube, so there is no question about the waves 
superposing. The total rate of energy, then, is just the addition of the two: 2(3.4 x 10°'° 
W) =6.8 x 10 ow, 


(c) Now we do have superposition, with » = 0, so the resultant amplitude is twice that of 
the individual wave, which leads to the energy transport rate being four times that of part 
(a). We obtain 4(3.4 x 107° W) = 1.4 x 10° W. 
(d) In this case @ = 0.42, which means (using Eq. 17-39) 

Sm’ = 2 SmCOS(/2) = 1.6185 ;,. 


This means the energy transport rate is (1.618)° = 2.618 times that of part (a). We obtain 
2.618(3.4 x 10°'° W) =8.8 x 107° W. 


(e) The situation is as shown in Fig. 17-14(b). The answer is zero. 


38. The frequency is f= 686 Hz and the speed of sound is vVsound = 343 m/s. If L is the 
length of the air-column, then using Eq. 17-41, the water height is (in unit of meters) 


nV _1 00 n(343) 
4f °——-4(686) 


h=1.00—L =1.00 


= (1.00—0.125n) m 


where 1 = 1, 3, 5,... with only one end closed. 
(a) There are 4 values of n (n = 1, 3, 5, 7) which satisfies h > 0. 


(b) The smallest water height for resonance to occur corresponds to n=7 with 
h=0.125 m. 


(c) The second smallest water height corresponds to n = 5 with h =0.375 m. 


39. THINK Violin strings are fixed at both ends. A string clamped at both ends can be 
made to oscillate in standing wave patterns. 


EXPRESS When the string is fixed at both ends 


and set to vibrate at its fundamental, lowest lk L >| 

resonant frequency, exactly one-half of a 

wavelength fits between the ends (see figure to the 

right), The wave speed is_ given’ by Z 
. . . = - 

v=Af=,/rt/u, where rc is the tension in the af 

string and zis the linear mass density of the string. L=)/2 


ANALYZE (a) With 4 = 2L , we find the wave speed to be 
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v = fxr = 2Lf= 2(0.220 m)(920 Hz) = 405 m/s. 
(b) If 7 is the mass of the (uniform) string, then = M/L. Thus, the string tension is 
T= wn’ = (MIL) = [(800 x 10° kg)/(0.220 m)] (405 m/s)” = 596 N. 
(c) The wavelength is A = 2Z = 2(0.220 m) = 0.440 m. 
(d) If v, is the speed of sound in air, then the wavelength in air is 
Ma = Val f = (343 m/s)/(920 Hz) = 0.373 m. 


LEARN The frequency of the sound wave in air is the same as the frequency of 
oscillation of the string. However, the wavelengths of the wave on the string and the 
sound waves emitted by the string are different because their wave speeds are not the 
same. 


40. At the beginning of the exercises and problems section in the textbook, we are told to 
aSSUME Vsound = 343 m/s unless told otherwise. The second harmonic of pipe 4 is found 
from Eq. 17-39 with n = 2 and L = Ly, and the third harmonic of pipe B is found from Eq. 
17-41 with n =3 and L = Lg. Since these frequencies are equal, we have 


2v 


sound __ 


Ment 51, = 3.1, 
ae 4 


(a) Since the fundamental frequency for pipe A is 300 Hz, we immediately know that the 
second harmonic has f= 2(300 Hz) = 600 Hz. Using this, Eq. 17-39 gives 


L4 = (2)(343 m/s)/2(600 s"') = 0.572 m. 
(b) The length of pipe Bis L, =3.L, =0.429m. 
41. (a) From Eq. 17-53, we have 


pac 2 CSUs) aggre. 

2L = 2(0.150m) 
(b) The frequency of the wave on the string is the same as the frequency of the sound 
wave it produces during its vibration. Consequently, the wavelength in air is 


4 = Voma — 348mis _ 9 418m, 
f  833Hz 


y 
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42. The distance between nodes referred to in the problem means that 2/2 = 3.8 cm, or 
A= 0.076 m. Therefore, the frequency is 


f=v/A = (1500 m/s)/(0.076 m) ~ 20 x 107 Hz. 


43. THINK The pipe is open at both ends so there are displacement antinodes at both 
ends. 


EXPRESS If Z is the pipe length and A is the wavelength then 1 = 2Z/n, where n is an 
integer. That is, an integer number of half-wavelengths fit into the length of the pipe. If v 
is the speed of sound then the resonant frequencies are given by f= v/A = nv/2L. Now L = 
0.457 m, so 

nv _ n(344m/s) 


"2 2(0.457 m) 


f = (376.4 Hz)n. 


ANALYZE (a) To find the resonant frequencies that lie between 1000 Hz and 2000 Hz, 
first set f = 1000 Hz and solve for n, then set f= 2000 Hz and again solve for n. The 
results are 2.66 and 5.32, which imply that n = 3, 4, and 5 are the appropriate values of n. 
Thus, there are 3 frequencies. 
(b) The lowest frequency at which resonance occurs corresponds to n = 3, or 
f=3(G76.4 Hz) = 1129 Hz. 
(c) The second lowest frequency at which resonance occurs corresponds to n = 4, or 
f= 4076.4 Hz) = 1506 Hz. 
LEARN The third lowest frequency at which resonance occurs corresponds to n = 5, or 
f= 5(376.4 Hz) = 1882 Hz. 
Changing the length of the pipe can affect the number of resonant frequencies. 
44. (a) Using Eq. 17-39 with v = 343 m/s and n = 1, we find f = nv/2L = 86 Hz for the 
fundamental frequency in a nasal passage of length L = 2.0 m (subject to various 


assumptions about the nature of the passage as a “bent tube open at both ends”). 


(b) The sound would be perceptible as sound (as opposed to just a general vibration) of 
very low frequency. 


(c) Smaller Z implies larger f by the formula cited above. Thus, the female's sound is of 
higher pitch (frequency). 
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45. (a) We note that 1.2 = 6/5. This suggests that both even and odd harmonics are 
present, which means the pipe is open at both ends (see Eq. 17-39). 


(b) Here we observe 1.4 = 7/5. This suggests that only odd harmonics are present, which 
means the pipe is open at only one end (see Eq. 17-41). 


46. We observe that “third lowest ... frequency” corresponds to harmonic number ny = 3 
for pipe A, which is open at both ends. Also, “second lowest ... frequency” corresponds 
to harmonic number ng = 3 for pipe B, which is closed at one end. 


(a) Since the frequency of B matches the frequency of A, using Eqs. 17-39 and 17-41, we 
have 
3v By 


= D> — = — 
ha= So OT, AL. 


which implies ZL, =L,/2=(1.20 m)/2=0.60 m. Using Eq. 17-40, the corresponding 
wavelength is 


1 —4Ln _ 4(0.60 m) 


3 3 


= 0.80 m. 


The change from node to anti-node requires a distance of 4/4 so that every increment of 
0.20 m along the x-axis involves a switch between node and anti-node. Since the closed 
end is a node, the next node appears at x = 0.40 m, so there are 2 nodes. The situation 
corresponds to that illustrated in Fig. 17-14(b) with n=3. 


(b) The smallest value of x where a node is present is x = 0. 
(c) The second smallest value of x where a node is present is x = 0.40 m. 


(d) Using v = 343 m/s, we find f/3 = v/A = 429 Hz. Now, we find the fundamental resonant 
frequency by dividing by the harmonic number, /| = f3/3 = 143 Hz. 


47. The top of the water is a displacement node and the top of the well is a displacement 
anti-node. At the lowest resonant frequency exactly one-fourth of a wavelength fits into 
the depth of the well. If d is the depth and A is the wavelength, then 4 = 4d. The 
frequency is f = v/A = v/4d, where v is the speed of sound. The speed of sound is given by 


v=.,/B/p, where B is the bulk modulus and p= is the density of air in the well. Thus 
f =(1/4d),/B/ p and 


5) 
oe ee. 1.33x10 Pa 94m 
4f\p  4(7.00Hz) \) 1.10kg/m 
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48. (a) Since the difference between consecutive harmonics is equal to the fundamental 
frequency (see section 17-6) then f| = (390 — 325) Hz = 65 Hz. The next harmonic after 
195 Hz is therefore (195 + 65) Hz = 260 Hz. 


(b) Since f, = nf, then n = 260/65 = 4. 


(c) Only odd harmonics are present in tube B, so the difference between consecutive 
harmonics is equal to twice the fundamental frequency in this case (consider taking 
differences of Eq. 17-41 for various values of 1). Therefore, 


Ff, = 5 (1320 — 1080) Hz = 120 Hz. 


The next harmonic after 600 Hz is consequently [600 + 2(120)] Hz = 840 Hz. 
(d) Since f, =nfi (for n odd), then n = 840/120 = 7. 


49. THINK Violin strings are fixed at both ends. A string clamped at both ends can be 
made to oscillate in standing wave patterns. 


EXPRESS The resonant wavelengths are given by 4 = 2L/n, where L is the length of the 
string and n is an integer. The resonant frequencies are given by f; = v/A = nv/2L, where v 


is the wave speed on the string. Now v=./r/, where ris the tension in the string and 
is the linear mass density of the string. Thus f. =(n/2L),J/7/ uw. 


n 


ANALYZE Suppose the lower frequency is associated with n, and the higher frequency 
is associated with nz = n; + 1. There are no resonant frequencies between so you know 
that the integers associated with the given frequencies differ by 1. Thus, 


L =(n,/2L).Jr/ 1 and 
1 = a=s ele Tt 
In Hu “OL yw 2LNn "DEN 
This means f, —f, =(1/2L)./c/ 4 and 


7=4L' u(f, — f, ? =4(0.300m)’(0.650x10° kg/m)(1320 Hz — 880 Hz)” 


Ny nh 


=45.3N. 


LEARN Since the difference between any successive fie of the harmonic frequencies is 


equal to the fundamental frequency: Af = f,,, -—f, =—— = f,, we find 


f, =1320 Hz—880 Hz = 440Hz. 
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Since 880 Hz = 2(440 Hz) and 1320 Hz = 3(440 Hz), the two frequencies correspond to 
n, =2 and n, =3, respectively. 


50. (a) Using Eq. 17-39 with n = 1 (for the fundamental mode of vibration) and 343 m/s 
for the speed of sound, we obtain 


fo Maa SISOS 75 iy, 
AL ny.  4(1.20m) 


(b) For the wire (using Eq. 17-53) we have 


fla a T 
Ds ae Dibicies Lt 
where = Myire/Lwire. Recognizing that f =’ (both the wire and the air in the tube vibrate 
at the same frequency), we solve this for the tension r. 


‘wire’ “wire 


r=(2L,,. fy [i =4f?m..L.. = 4(71.5Hz)(9.60x 10" kg)(0.330m) = 64.8N. 


‘wire 


51. Let the period be 7. Then the beat frequency is 1/7 —440Hz =4.00beats/s. Therefore, 


T=2.25 x 10° s. The string that is “too tightly stretched” has the higher tension and thus 
the higher (fundamental) frequency. 


52. Since the beat frequency equals the difference between the frequencies of the two 
tuning forks, the frequency of the first fork is either 381 Hz or 387 Hz. When mass is 
added to this fork its frequency decreases (recall, for example, that the frequency of a 
mass—spring oscillator is proportional to 1/m ). Since the beat frequency also decreases, 
the frequency of the first fork must be greater than the frequency of the second. It must be 
387 Hz. 


53. THINK Beat arises when two waves detected have slightly different frequencies: 


Tech =f, = fi 


EXPRESS Each wire is vibrating in its fundamental mode so the wavelength is twice the 
length of the wire (A = 2L) and the frequency is 


f=v/A=(1/2L)Jc/ pn, 
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where v=./7/ uz is the wave speed for the wire, 7 is the tension in the wire, and w is the 


linear mass density of the wire. Suppose the tension in one wire is z and the oscillation 
frequency of that wire is |. The tension in the other wire is z+ Azand its frequency is /. 


You want to calculate A7/r for f; = 600 Hz and fp = 606 Hz. Now, f, =(1/2L).J/7/ and 


f, =(1/2L),J(t+Ar)/ 1, 80 
f/f, = (t+ Ar)/t = J14+(At/z). 


ANALYZE The fractional increase in tension is 
At/t=(f, /fy -l= [(606 Hz) /(600 Hz)]’ —1=0.020. 


LEARN Beat frequency /,.., =/,—jf{ is zero when At=0. The beat phenomenon is 


used by musicians to tune musical instruments. The instrument tuned is sounded against a 
standard frequency until beat disappears. 


54. (a) The number of different ways of picking up a pair of tuning forks out of a set of 
five is 5!/(2!3!) = 10. For each of the pairs selected, there will be one beat frequency. If 
these frequencies are all different from each other, we get the maximum possible number 
of 10. 


(b) First, we note that the minimum number occurs when the frequencies of these forks, 
labeled 1 through 5, increase in equal increments: f, =| + nAf, where n = 2, 3, 4, 5. Now, 
there are only 4 different beat frequencies: fpeat = nAf, where n = 1, 2, 3, 4. 


55. We use vs = r@ (with r = 0.600 m and w= 15.0 rad/s) for the linear speed during 
circular motion, and Eq. 17-47 for the Doppler effect (where f= 540 Hz, and v = 343 m/s 
for the speed of sound). 


(a) The lowest frequency is 


r=s| nO.) 96 Hz. 


VtV, 
(b) The highest frequency is 
v+0 


pra s( Zo |-sss Hz. 


V—-Vy 


56. The Doppler effect formula, Eq. 17-47, and its accompanying rule for choosing + 
signs, are discussed in Section 17-10. Using that notation, we have v = 343 m/s, vp = 2.44 
m/s, f' = 1590 Hz, and f= 1600 Hz. Thus, 


a s{e| = wae (v+v,)-v=4.6lms. 


VtVz 
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57. In the general Doppler shift equation, the trooper’s speed is the source speed and the 
speeder’s speed is the detector’s speed. The Doppler effect formula, Eq. 17-47, and its 
accompanying rule for choosing + signs, are discussed in Section 17-10. Using that 
notation, we have v = 343 m/s, 


vp = vs = 160 km/h = (160000 m)/(3600 s) = 44.4 m/s, 
and f= 500 Hz. Thus, 


("= (500 Ho 3 m/s — 44.4 m/s 


343 m/s — 44.4 m/s 


| - soon => Af =0. 


58. We use Eq. 17-47 with f= 1200 Hz and v = 329 m/s. 


(a) In this case, vp = 65.8 m/s and vs = 29.9 m/s, and we choose signs so that f’ is larger 
than 


329 m/s + 65.8 m/s 
329 m/s— 29.9 m/s 


asl Jt sexo? 


(b) The wavelength is 4 = v/f’ = 0.208 m. 


(c) The wave (of frequency f’) “emitted” by the moving reflector (now treated as a 
“source,” SO vs = 65.8 m/s) is returned to the detector (now treated as a detector, so vp = 
29.9 m/s) and registered as a new frequency f”’: 


329 m/s +29.9 m/s 
329 m/s — 65.8 m/s 


ras ]-216<10 1 
(d) This has wavelength v/ f” = 0.152 m. 
59. We denote the speed of the French submarine by w and that of the U.S. sub by up. 


(a) The frequency as detected by the U.S. sub is 


5470 km/h + 70.00 km/h 
5470 km/h — 50.00 km/h 


V+U, 


| } 4.000510" ra )= 1022 x 10° Hz. 


v—-u, 
(b) If the French sub were stationary, the frequency of the reflected wave would be 


tr = fi(v+ur)/(v — U2). 


Since the French sub is moving toward the reflected signal with speed 1, then 
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pas 


=1.045x10° Hz. 


V+, ) _f (vt+u,)(v+u,) — (1.000x 10° Hz)(5470 + 50.00)(5470 + 70.00) 
'  v(v—u,) (5470)(5470 — 70.00) 


v 


60. We are combining two effects: the reception of a moving object (the truck of speed u 
= 45.0 m/s) of waves emitted by a stationary object (the motion detector), and the 
subsequent emission of those waves by the moving object (the truck), which are picked 
up by the stationary detector. This could be figured in two steps, but is more compactly 
computed in one step as shown here: 


343m/s + 45m/s 
343m/s — 45m/s 


Fisaai = Tica (*) = (0.1502 = 0. 195 MHz. 
VvV-Uu 


61. As a result of the Doppler effect, the frequency of the reflected sound as heard by the 
bat is 
f. =f) = 3.910" Hz) 
ae 


bat 


vt+v/40 


Jato" He 
y—v/4 


62. The “third harmonic” refers to a resonant frequency /; = 3 fi, where f; is the 
fundamental lowest resonant frequency. When the source is stationary, with respect to the 


air, then Eq. 17-47 gives 
fi=f [ Na ) 
Vv 


where v, is the speed of the detector (assumed to be moving away from the source, in the 
way we’ve written it, above). The problem, then, wants us to find v, such that f’ = f 
when the emitted frequency is f= 3. That is, we require 1 — v,/v = 1/3. Clearly, the 
solution to this is v,/v = 2/3 (independent of length and whether one or both ends are 


open [the latter point being due to the fact that the odd harmonics occur in both systems]). 
Thus, 


(a) For tube 1, v,=2v/3. 
(b) For tube 2, v,=2v /3. 
(c) For tube 3, v,=2v/3. 


(d) For tube 4, v,=2v /3. 
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63. In this case, the intruder is moving away from the source with a speed wu satisfying u/v 
< 1. The Doppler shift (with u =—0.950 m/s) leads to 


2(0.95 m/s)(28.0 kHz) 


Prat = 343 m/s 


eae )=155Hz. 


2|ul p _ 
a ds 


64. When the detector is stationary (with respect to the air) then Eq. 17-47 gives 


l-v,/v 


fiat: 


where v, is the speed of the source (assumed to be approaching the detector in the way 
we’ve written it, above). The difference between the approach and the recession 1s 


a 1 1 7 2v./v 
f-fP=s ict oof 


which, after setting ( f’— f” )/f= 1/2, leads to an equation that can be solved for the ratio 
v/v. The result is \/5 —2 = 0.236. Thus, v,/v = 0.236. 


65. The Doppler shift formula, Eq. 17-47, is valid only when both ws and up are measured 
with respect to a stationary medium (i.e., no wind). To modify this formula in the 
presence of a wind, we switch to a new reference frame in which there is no wind. 


(a) When the wind is blowing from the source to the observer with a speed w, we have u’s 
= u’p = w in the new reference frame that moves together with the wind. Since the 
observer is now approaching the source while the source is backing off from the observer, 
we have, in the new reference frame, 


f= 7( Hb) -1(22)-2000 Hz. 


v+ug v+w 


In other words, there is no Doppler shift. 


(b) In this case, all we need to do is to reverse the signs in front of both up and uv’. The 
result is that there is still no Doppler shift: 


pas ( tb |= (2) -2000 Hz. 
vy-u v-w 


Ss 


In general, there will always be no Doppler shift as long as there is no relative motion 
between the observer and the source, regardless of whether a wind is present or not. 
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66. We use Eq. 17-47 with f= 500 Hz and v = 343 m/s. We choose signs to produce f’ >. 


(a) The frequency heard in still air is 


343 m/s +30.5 m/s 
343 m/s —30.5 m/s 


f’ =(500 Ha( = 598 Hz. 


(b) In a frame of reference where the air seems still, the velocity of the detector is 30.5 — 
30.5 = 0, and that of the source is 2(30.5). Therefore, 


343 m/s +0 
343 m/s — 2(30.5 m/s) 


f’ =(500 Ha| = 608 Hz. 


(c) We again pick a frame of reference where the air seems still. Now, the velocity of the 
source is 30.5 — 30.5 = 0, and that of the detector is 2(30.5). Consequently, 


343 m/s + 2(30.5 m/s) 
343 m/s—0 


f’ = (500 Ha| = 589 Hz. 


67. THINK The girl and her uncle hear different frequencies because of Doppler effect. 
EXPRESS The Doppler shifted frequency is given by 


psge Ne 


2 
VPs 


where f is the unshifted frequency, v is the speed of sound, vp is the speed of the detector 
(the uncle), and vs is the speed of the source (the locomotive). All speeds are relative to 
the air. 


ANALYZE (a) The uncle is at rest with respect to the air, so vp = 0. The speed of the 
source is vs = 10 m/s. Since the locomotive is moving away from the uncle the frequency 
decreases and we use the plus sign in the denominator. Thus 


343 m/s 
343 m/s + 10.00m/s 


y 


=p = (500.0 Hz) = 485.8 Hz. 


V+Vy 


(b) The girl is now the detector. Relative to the air she is moving with speed vp = 10.00 
m/s toward the source. This tends to increase the frequency and we use the plus sign in 
the numerator. The source is moving at vs = 10.00 m/s away from the girl. This tends to 
decrease the frequency and we use the plus sign in the denominator. Thus, (v + vp) = 


825 


(v + vs) and f” = f= 500.0 Hz. 


(c) Relative to the air the locomotive is moving at vs = 20.00 m/s away from the uncle. 
Use the plus sign in the denominator. Relative to the air the uncle is moving at vp = 
10.00 m/s toward the locomotive. Use the plus sign in the numerator. Thus 


343 m/s + 10.00 m/s 
343 m/s + 20.00 m/s 


VtVp 


f= f 
: 


= (500.0 Hz) = 486.2 Hz. 


TVs, 


(d) Relative to the air the locomotive is moving at vs = 20.00 m/s away from the girl and 
the girl is moving at vp = 20.00 m/s toward the locomotive. Use the plus signs in both the 
numerator and the denominator. Thus, (v + vp) = (v + vs) and f’ = f= 500.0 Hz. 


LEARN The uncle, standing near the track, hears different frequencies, depending on the 
direction of the wind. On other hand, since the girl (a detector) is sitting in the train and 
there’s no relative motion between her and the source (locomotive whistle), she hears the 
same frequency as the source regardless of the wind direction. 


68. We note that 1350 km/h is vs = 375 m/s. Then, with @= 60°, Eq. 17-57 gives v = 
3.3x10° m/s. 


69. THINK Mach number is the ratio v/v, where 
v, 1s the speed of the source and v is the sound speed. 


A mach number of 1.5 means that the jet plane moves 
at a supersonic speed. 


EXPRESS The half angle @ of the Mach cone is given 
by sin 0= v/vs, where v is the speed of sound and vs is 
the speed of the plane. To calculate the time it takes 
for the shock wave to each you after the plane has 
passed directly overhead, let h be the altitude of the 
plane and suppose the Mach cone intersects Earth's 
surface a distance d behind the plane. The situation is shown in the diagram below, with P 
indicating the plane and O indicating the observer. 


The cone angle is related to h and d by tan @= h/d, so d = h/tan @. The shock wave 
reaches O in the time the plane takes to fly the distance d. 


ANALYZE (a) Since vs = 1.5v, sin 9= v/1.5v = 1/1.5. This means @= 42°. 


(b) The time required for the shock wave to reach you is 
d h 5000 m 


Vv . vtand - 1.5(331 m/s)tan42° = 
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LEARN The shock wave generated by the supersonic jet produces an explosive sound 
called sonic boom, in which the air pressure first increases suddenly, and then drops 
suddenly below normal before returning to normal. 


70. The altitude H and the horizontal distance x for the legs of a right triangle, so we have 


H=xtand =v ttand =1.25vtsin@ 


where v is the speed of sound, v, is the speed of the plane, and 


Os b= San | Se 
v, 1.25v 


H =x tan =(1.25)(330m/s)(60s)(tan53.1°) =3.30x10* m. 


Thus the altitude is 


71. The source being a “point source” means Agphere = 4nr* is used in the intensity 
definition J = P/A, which further implies 


12. P/4nr; (KY 
i. Pian, ay 


From the discussion in Section 17-5, we know that the intensity ratio between “barely 
audible” and the “painful threshold” is 10°'* = /I;. Thus, with r2 = 10000 m, we find 


r, =1N10-* =0.01m=1 cm. 


72. The angle is sin '(v/v,) = sin! (343/685) = 30°. 


73. The round-trip time is ¢ = 2L/v, where we estimate from the chart that the time 
between clicks is 3 ms. Thus, with v = 1372 m/s, we find L = vt = 2.1m. 


74. We use v = ,/B/ p to find the bulk modulus B: 
B=v'p=(5.4x10° m/s) (2.7%10° kg/m?) = 7.9.x 10" Pa. 


75. The source being isotropic means Asphere = Arr’ is used in the intensity definition J = 
P/A, which further implies 
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I, P/Anr; 


oo 
I P/4nr? & 


(a) With J, = 9.60 x 104 W/m’, r, = 6.10 m, and 77 = 30.0 m, we find 
1, = (9.60 x 10 * W/m’*)(6.10/30.0)° = 3.97 x 10° W/m’. 


(b) Using Eq. 17-27 with J, = 9.60 x 10* W/m’, w= 2n(2000 Hz), v = 343 m/s, and p= 
1.21 kg/m’, we obtain 


ge | aslo ms: 
pva 


(c) Equation 17-15 gives the pressure amplitude: 


AP, = PVOS,, =9.893 Pa. 


76. We use APi2 = Bi = 155) a (10 dB) log({/Z). 
(a) Since Afiz = (10 dB) log(/;/h) = 37 dB, we get 


TGS OPS 1 SS 0210". 
(b) Since Ap, xs, «VI ,we have Ap,,/Ap,, =J1,/L, =V5.0x10° =71. 


(c) The displacement amplitude ratio is s,,,/s,,. = JJ,/1, =71. 


ml 
77. Any phase changes associated with the reflections themselves are rendered 
inconsequential by the fact that there is an even number of reflections. The additional 
path length traveled by wave A consists of the vertical legs in the zig-zag path: 2L. To be 
(minimally) out of phase means, therefore, that 22 = A/2 (corresponding to a half-cycle, 
or 180°, phase difference). Thus, ZL = 4/4, or L/A= 1/4 = 0.25. 


78. Since they are approaching each other, the sound produced (of emitted frequency f) by 
the flatcar-trumpet received by an observer on the ground will be of higher pitch f’. In 
these terms, we are told f’ — f= 4.0 Hz, and consequently that f’/ f = 444/440 = 1.0091. 
With vs designating the speed of the flatcar and v = 343 m/s being the speed of sound, the 
Doppler equation leads to 


fo WTO, ig Ome) = 
J VSR 1.0091 


3.1m/s. 
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79. (a) Incorporating a term (A/2) to account for the phase shift upon reflection, then the 
path difference for the waves (when they come back together) is 


JL + 2d’ —L + A/2 = A(path) . 
Setting this equal to the condition needed to destructive interference (A/2, 34/2, 5A/2 ...) 


leads to d= 0, 2.10 m, .... Since the problem explicitly excludes the d = 0 possibility, 
then our answer is d= 2.10 m. 


(b) Setting this equal to the condition needed to constructive interference (A, 2A, 31 ...) 
leads tod = 1.47 m,... Our answer is d = 1.47 m. 


80. When the source is stationary (with respect to the air) then Eq. 17-47 gives 


r'=4(1-%4), 


where vq is the speed of the detector (assumed to be moving away from the source, in the 
way we’ve written it, above). The difference between the approach and the recession is 


propia s|(te%e)-[1-%) rf 2%) 


which, after setting ( f"—f")/f=1/2, leads to an equation that can be solved for the ratio 
va/v. The result is 1/4. Thus, vg/v = 0.250. 


81. THINK The pressure amplitude of the sound wave depends on the medium it 
propagates through. 


EXPRESS The intensity of a sound wave is given by J=4pva’s-, where p is the 


density of the medium, v is the speed of sound, @ is the angular frequency, and s,, is the 
displacement amplitude. The displacement and pressure amplitudes are related by Ap» = 
PVQm, $0 Sm = Apm/ pv and I = (Apm)’/2pv. For waves of the same frequency the ratio of 
the intensity for propagation in water to the intensity for propagation in air is 


2 
I we Ap mw P «Ya 
vf Ap ma p mae 


a 


where the subscript a denotes air and the subscript w denotes water. 


ANALYZE (a) In case where the intensities are equal, J, = J,, the ratio of the pressure 
amplitude is 
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Pm, — [Py%y _ [(0.998 x 10° kg/m?)(1482 m/s) _ ae 
MPa N Pa¥a (1.21 kg/m*)(343 m/s) = 


The speeds of sound are given in Table 17-1 and the densities are given in Table 14-1. 


(b) Now, if the pressure amplitudes are equal: Ap», = Apma, then the ratio of the 
intensities is 
3 
2 2a c2iem eens) 981x104 
IT, Py, (0.998 x 10° kg/m*)(1482 m/s) 


a 


LEARN The pressure amplitude of sound wave and the intensity depend on the density 
of the medium and the sound speed in the medium. 


82. The wave is written as s(x,t)=s, cos(Ax+ at). 
(a) The amplitude s,, is equal to the maximum displacement: s,, = 0.30 cm. 


(b) Since 4 = 24 cm, the angular wave number is k =27/A=0.26 cm''. 

(c) The angular frequency is @ =2z f =27(25 Hz) =1.6x10" rad/s. 

(d) The speed of the wave is v = Af= (24 cm)(25 Hz) = 6.0 x 10° cm/s. 

(e) Since the direction of propagation is —x, the sign is plus, so s(x,t)=s,, cos(Ax + at). 


83. THINK This problem deals with the principle of Doppler ultrasound. The technique 
can be used to measure blood flow and blood pressure by reflecting high-frequency, 
ultrasound sound waves off blood cells. 


EXPRESS The direction of blood flow can be determined by the Doppler shift in 
frequency. The reception of the ultrasound by the blood and the subsequent remitting of 
the signal by the blood back toward the detector is a two-step process which may be 
compactly written as 


where Vv, = Viiog COSO. If we write the ratio of frequencies as R = (f + Af)/f, then the 
solution of the above equation for the speed of the blood is 


(R — 1)v 
yj 
a (R+1)cosé 
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ANALYZE (a) The blood is moving towards the right (towards the detector), because the 
Doppler shift in frequency is an increase: Af> 0. 


(b) With v = 1540 m/s, 6= 20°, and R = 1 + (5495 Hz)/(5 x 10° Hz) =1.0011, using the 
expression above, we find the speed of the blood to be 


(R-1)v 


= —-—__+— = 0.90m/s. 
Yotood (R+1)cos@ ° 


(c) We interpret the question as asking how Af (still taken to be positive, since the 
detector is in the “forward” direction) changes as the detection angle 9 changes. Since 
larger 9means smaller horizontal component of velocity v, then we expect Af to decrease 
towards zero as @is increased towards 90°. 


LEARN The expression for v,,,,, can be inverted to give 


ay =( Bamseest 


V—Vatoor COS O 


The plot of the frequency shift Af as a function of @is given below. Indeed we find Af'to 
decrease with increasing @. 


Af (Hz) 


— 


5000 
4000 
3000 
2000 
1000 


8 (deg) 


84. (a) The time it takes for sound to travel in air is t, = L/v, while it takes t, = L/v» for 
the sound to travel in the metal. Thus, 


_L L_Li,,-v) 


vey VY 


m 


At=t,-t 


a m 


(b) Using the values indicated (see Table 17-1), we obtain 


a ae 1.00s egy 
I/v—l/v, 1/343m/s) — 1/(5941m/s) 
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85. (a) The period is the reciprocal of the frequency: T= 1/f= 1/(90 Hz) = 1.1 x 10°. 
(b) Using v = 343 m/s, we find A = v/f= 3.8 m. 


86. Let r stand for the ratio of the source speed to the speed of sound. Then, Eq. 17-55 
(plus the fact that frequency is inversely proportional to wavelength) leads to 


Aca) = 5 
l+r) 1-r’ 


Solving, we find 7 = 1/3. Thus, v/v = 0.33. 


87. THINK The siren is between you and the cliff, moving away from you and towards 
the cliff. You hear two frequencies, one directly from the siren and the other from the 
sound reflected off the cliff. 


EXPRESS The Doppler shifted frequency is given by 


where fis the unshifted frequency, v is the speed of sound, vp is the speed of the detector, 
and vs is the speed of the source. All speeds are relative to the air. Both “detectors” (you 
and the cliff) are stationary, so vp = 0 in Eq. 17-47. The source is the siren with 
v, =10 m/s. The problem asks us to use v = 330 m/s for the speed of sound. 


ANALYZE (a) With f= 1000 Hz, the frequency f, you hear becomes 


330 m/s 
330 m/s+10 m/s 


v+0 


}-«2000n( ]-970 6h =9.7%10 He 


1-1 


Vt+V, 


(b) The frequency heard by an observer at the cliff (and thus the frequency of the sound 
reflected by the cliff, ultimately reaching your ears at some distance from the cliff) is 


330 m/s 
330 m/s—10 m/s 


v+0 


al } «2000 | -1ost.stie=1.0%10' He 


VV. 


(c) The beat frequency is /,.., =/c — ff = 60 beats/s (which, due to specific features of the 
human ear, is too large to be perceptible). 


LEARN The beat frequency in this case can be written as 
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baw h-b =f | = s| ua |- a 


v- 


Solving for the source speed, we obtain 


, (Ae, 


Suen 


For the beat frequency to be perceptible ( f,,,, <20Hz), the source speed would have to 
be less than 3.3 m/s. 


88. When ¢= 0 it is clear that the superposition wave has amplitude 2Ap,,. For the other 
cases, it is useful to write 


Ap, + Ap, = Ap,, (sin(ar) + sin(wt -¢)) = (240, cos Jsin| co - 


The factor in front of the sine function gives the amplitude Ap, Thus, 
Ap,./ Ap,, =2.cos(@/ 2). 


(a) When ¢=0, Ap, /Ap,, =2cos(0)=2.00. 
(b) When ¢=7/2, Ap, / Ap, =2cos(z/4)= V2 =141. 
(c) When $=7/3, Ap, / Ap, =2cos(/6)=\3 =1.73. 
(d) When g=7/4, Ap, /Ap,, =2cos(z/8)=1.85. 
89. (a) Adapting Eq. 17-39 to the notation of this chapter, we have 
Sm’ = 2 5,C¢08(@/2) = 2(12 nm) cos(7/6) = 20.78 nm. 
Thus, the amplitude of the resultant wave is roughly 21 nm. 
(b) The wavelength (A = 35 cm) does not change as a result of the superposition. 
(c) Recalling Eq. 17-47 (and the accompanying discussion) from the previous chapter, we 
conclude that the standing wave amplitude is 2(12 nm) = 24 nm when they are traveling 
in opposite directions. 


(d) Again, the wavelength (A = 35 cm) does not change as a result of the superposition. 
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90. (a) The separation distance between points A and B is one-quarter of a wavelength; 
therefore, 1 = 4(0.15 m) = 0.60 m. The frequency, then, is 


f= v/a = (343 m/s)/(0.60 m) = 572 Hz. 


(b) The separation distance between points C and D is one-half of a wavelength; therefore, 
X= 2(0.15 m) = 0.30 m. The frequency, then, is 


f=v/dX = (343 m/s)/(0.30 m) = 1144 Hz, 
or approximately 1.14 kHz. 


91. Let the frequencies of sound heard by the person from the left and right forks be fj and 
Sr, Tespectively. 


92. If the speeds of both forks are u, then f,,, = fv/(v + u) and 


je o( bt) ie, = Hi Om) apo 


2 
v-u vt+u 


Tis = 
: vu (343 m/s) —(3.00m/s) 


(b) If the speed of the listener is u, then f;,, = f(v + u)/v and 


hice = ke =f 


= 2(*) = 2(4a0rie)| 5% ms = 7.70 Hz. 

v 343 m/s 
92. The rule: if you divide the time (in seconds) by 3, then you get (approximately) the 
straight-line distance d. We note that the speed of sound we are to use is given at the 
beginning of the problem section in the textbook, and that the speed of light is very much 
larger than the speed of sound. The proof of our rule is as follows: 


d d d 
Light = Eoin = = = : 
v 343m/s_ 0.343km/s 


sound 


t=t 


sound 


Cross-multiplying yields (approximately) (0.3 km/s)t = d, which (since 1/3 ~ 0.3) 
demonstrates why the rule works fairly well. 


93. THINK Acoustic interferometer can be used to demonstrate the interference of sound 
waves. 


EXPRESS When the right side of the instrument is pulled out a distance d the path 
length for sound waves increases by 2d. Since the interference pattern changes from a 
minimum to the next maximum, this distance must be half a wavelength of the sound. So 
2d = i/2, where A is the wavelength. Thus 4 = 4d. 
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On the other hand, the intensity is given by J =14 pvw’s*, where p is the density of the 
medium, v is the speed of sound, @ is the angular frequency, and s,, is the displacement 
amplitude. Thus, s,, is proportional to the square root of the intensity, and we write 
JE =Cs,,, where C is a constant of proportionality. At the minimum, interference is 


destructive and the displacement amplitude is the difference in the amplitudes of the 
individual waves: s, = Ss4p — Ssgp, where the subscripts indicate the paths of the waves. 
At the maximum, the waves interfere constructively and the displacement amplitude is 
the sum of the amplitudes of the individual waves: sy», = ss4p + Ssgp. 


ANALYZE (a) The speed of sound is v = 343 m/s, so the frequency is 


f= v/h = v/4d = (343 m/s)/4(0.0165 m) = 5.2 x 10° Hz. 


(b) At intensity minimum, we have ¥100 = C(s.4, —Ssgn), and ¥900 = C(s.,, +Sspp) at 
the maximum. Adding the equations give 


Sip = (W100 + J900 /2C =20/C, 


while subtracting them yields 


Ssep = (1900 —V100)/2C =10/C. 


Thus, the ratio of the amplitudes is ss4p/ssgp = 2. 


(c) Any energy losses, such as might be caused by frictional forces of the walls on the air 
in the tubes, result in a decrease in the displacement amplitude. Those losses are greater 
on path B since it is longer than path A. 


LEARN We see that the sound waves propagated along the two paths in the 
interferometer can interfere constructively or destructively, depending on their path length 
difference. 


94. (a) Using m = 7.3 x 10’ kg, the initial gravitational potential energy is 
U =mgy =3.9x10'' J, where h = 550 m. Assuming this converts primarily into kinetic 
energy during the fall, then K = 3.9 x 10'' J just before impact with the ground. Using 
instead the mass estimate m = 1.7 x 10° kg, we arrive at K = 9.2 x 10'' J. 


(b) The process of converting this kinetic energy into other forms of energy (during the 
impact with the ground) is assumed to take At = 0.50 s (and in the average sense, we take 
the “power” P to be wave-energy/A?t). With 20% of the energy going into creating a 
seismic wave, the intensity of the body wave is estimated to be 
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oe P _ (0.20) KIA goo vi? 
A 4(4nr’) 


hemisphere 


using r = 200 x 10° m and the smaller value for K from part (a). Using instead the larger 
estimate for K, we obtain J = 1.5 W/m’. 


(c) The surface area of a cylinder of “height” d is 2mrd, so the intensity of the surface 
wave is 
P  __(0.20)K/At 


=25x10° W/m’ 
(2nrd ) 


T= 


A 


cylinder 


using d= 5.0 m, r= 200 x 10° m, and the smaller value for K from part (a). Using instead 
the larger estimate for K, we obtain J= 58 kW/m’. 


(d) Although several factors are involved in determining which seismic waves are most 
likely to be detected, we observe that on the basis of the above findings we should expect 
the more intense waves (the surface waves) to be more readily detected. 


95. THINK Intensity is power divided by area. For an isotropic source the area is the 
surface area of a sphere. 


EXPRESS If P is the power output and / is the intensity a distance r from the source, 
then P = IA = 4nr’J, where A = 4nr° is the surface area of a sphere of radius r. On the 
other hand, the sound level # can be calculated using Eq. 17-29: 


I 
£B=(10 dB)log— 
I, 
where J, =10°'* W/m‘ is the standard reference intensity. 


ANALYZE (a) With r = 10 m andJ =8.0x10~° W/m’, we have 
P=4nr7I =42(10)’(8.0x10° W/m’) =10 W. 
(b) Using the value of P obtained in (a), we find the intensity at r’=5.0 m to be 


’ P 10 W 
iS je 2 
4ar 47(5.0 m) 
(c) Using Eq. 17-29 with [= 0.0080 W/m’, we find the sound level to be 


=().032 W/m’. 


8.0x10° W/m? 
10°? W/m? 


f=(0ab)tog| ]-9a8. 
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LEARN The ratio of the sound intensities at two different locations can be written as 


I P/4nr’ -(£) 


I’ P/4nr” r 


Similarly, the difference in sound level is given by AG = B— f’ = (10 dB) log z ) : 


ig 


96. We note that waves 1 and 3 differ in phase by z radians (so they cancel upon 
superposition). Waves 2 and 4 also differ in phase by z radians (and also cancel upon 
superposition). Consequently, there is no resultant wave. 


97. Since they oscillate out of phase, then their waves will cancel (producing a node) at a 
point exactly midway between them (the midpoint of the system, where we choose x = 0). 
We note that Figure 17-13, and the n = 3 case of Figure 17-14(a) have this property (of a 
node at the midpoint). The distance Ax between nodes is 4/2, where 4 = v/f and f= 300 
Hz and v = 343 m/s. Thus, Ax = v/2f= 0.572 m. 


Therefore, nodes are found at the following positions: 
x =nAx =n(0.572m), n=0, +1, +2... 
(a) The shortest distance from the midpoint where nodes are found is Ax = 0. 
(b) The second shortest distance from the midpoint where nodes are found is Ax =0.572 m. 
(c) The third shortest distance from the midpoint where nodes are found is 2Ax = 1.14 m. 


98. (a) With f = 686 Hz and v = 343 m/s, then the “separation between adjacent 
wavefronts” is 2 = v/f= 0.50 m. 


(b) This is one of the effects that are part of the Doppler phenomena. Here, the 
wavelength shift (relative to its “true” value in part (a)) equals the source speed v, (with 


appropriate + sign) relative to the speed of sound v: 


AA v 
peepee oy a 


A v 


In front of the source, the shift in wavelength is —(0.50 m)(110 m/s)/(343 m/s) = —0.16 m, 
and the wavefront separation is 0.50 m — 0.16 m = 0.34 m. 


(c) Behind the source, the shift in wavelength is +(0.50 m)(110 m/s)/(343 m/s) = +0.16 m, 
and the wavefront separation is 0.50 m + 0.16 m = 0.66 m. 
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99. We use J <r” appropriate for an isotropic source. We have 


a _ (D-d) _ 1 
i De 32 


> 


where d = 50.0 m. We solve for 
D: D=\2d /( 2 -1) = V2 (50.0m)/(V2-1)=171m. 


100. Pipe A (which can only support odd harmonics — see Eq. 17-41) has length Z,. Pipe 
B (which supports both odd and even harmonics [any value of n] — see Eq. 17-39) has 
length L, = 4L, . Taking ratios of these equations leads to the condition: 


Gr = (Noaa) aS 


Solving for ng we have ng = 2Noaa- 


(a) Thus, the smallest value of ng at which a harmonic frequency of B matches that of A is 
ng= 2(1)=2. 


(b) The second smallest value of ng at which a harmonic frequency of B matches that of A 
is ng= 2(3) = 6. 


(c) The third smallest value of ng at which a harmonic frequency of B matches that of A is 
npg= 2(5) = 10. 


101. (a) We observe that “third lowest ... frequency” corresponds to harmonic number n 
= 5 for such a system. Using Eq. 17-41, we have 


: m 
so that v = 3.6x10° m/s. 


(b) As noted, n = 5; therefore, f, = 750/5 = 150 Hz. 


102. (a) Let P be the power output of the source. This is the rate at which energy crosses 
the surface of any sphere centered at the source and is therefore equal to the product of 
the intensity / at the sphere surface and the area of the sphere. For a sphere of radius 7, P 
= 4nr° I and I = P/4nr’. The intensity is proportional to the square of the displacement 
amplitude s,,. If we write J=Cs-> , where C is a constant of proportionality, then 


Cs: = P/4nr’ . Thus, 


s, =VP/4nr°C = (VP/4nC)(1/r), 
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The displacement amplitude is proportional to the reciprocal of the distance from the 
source. We take the wave to be sinusoidal. It travels radially outward from the source, 
with points on a sphere of radius r in phase. If @ is the angular frequency and k is the 
angular wave number, then the time dependence is sin(Ar — wf). Letting b= /P/4nC, the 
displacement wave is then given by 


s(7,t) = Joe ~sin(kr ot) = ° sinhr at). 


(b) Since s and r both have dimensions of length and the trigonometric function is 
dimensionless, the dimensions of b must be length squared. 


103. Using Eq. 17-47 with great care (regarding its + sign conventions), we have 


340 m/s —80.0 m/s 
340 m/s —54.0 m/s 


f’ = (440 Ha| ) = 400 Hz. 


104. The source being isotropic means Agphere = Arr’ is used in the intensity definition J = 
P/A. Since intensity is proportional to the square of the amplitude (see Eq. 17-27), this 
further implies 


OF S2/Smi = 11/12. 
(a) J = P/4nr* = (10 W)/4n(3.0 m)* = 0.088 W/m’. 
(b) Using the notation A instead of s,, for the amplitude, we find 


Ay _ 3.0m _ 976 
A, 4.0m 


105. (a) The problem is asking at how many angles will there be “loud” resultant waves, 
and at how many will there be “quiet” ones? We consider the resultant wave (at large 
distance from the origin) along the +x axis; we note that the path-length difference (for 
the waves traveling from their respective sources) divided by wavelength gives the 
(dimensionless) value n = 3.2, implying a sort of intermediate condition between 
constructive interference (which would follow if, say, n = 3) and destructive interference 
(such as the n = 3.5 situation found in the solution to the previous problem) between the 
waves. To distinguish this resultant along the +x axis from the similar one along the —x 
axis, we label one with n = +3.2 and the other n = -3.2. This labeling facilitates the 
complete enumeration of the loud directions in the upper-half plane: n = -3, -2,-1, 0, +1, 
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+2, +3. Counting also the “other” —3, —-2,-1, 0, +1, +2, +3 values for the /ower-half plane, 
then we conclude there are a total of 7+ 7= 14 “loud” directions. 


(b) The labeling also helps us enumerate the quiet directions. In the upper-half plane we 
find: n = —2.5, -1.5, -0.5, +0.5, +1.5, +2.5. This is duplicated in the lower half plane, so 
the total number of quiet directions is 6 + 6 = 12. 


106. We are combining two effects: the reception by a moving target with speed u of 
waves emitted by the stationary transmitter/detector, and the subsequent emission of 
those waves by the moving target, which are picked up by the stationary 
transmitter/detector. The first step gives 

v+u 


and the second step leads to 


Solving for u, we get 


? (££), -( Boe 


343 m/s) =35.84 m/s 
rene 22.2 Se | ) 


107. The cork fillings are collected at the pressure anti-nodes when the standing waves 
are set up. The anti-nodes are separated by half a wavelength, d =//2. Thus, the speed 
of the sound in the gas is 


v= f= f (2d) =2 fd = 2(4.46x10°Hz)(0.0920 m) = 821 m/s 


108. When the layer is at height H, a constructive interference implies that the path length 
difference must be an integer multiple of the wavelength: 


na=L, —~d=2H? +(d/2)9 —d =V4H? +a? -d 


On the other hand, when the layer is at height H + h, a destructive interference implies 
that the path length difference must be an odd multiple of half the wavelength: 


[n+3 a= t.-d =a (@T2 ?_d=/4(H +h) +d? -d 


Subtracting the first equation from the second, we obtain 


si = MH hy +d° —J4H? +d’ 


or 
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A=2( J4cH hy +a? V4? +d"). 


109. The difference between the sound waves that travel along R,; and thus that bounce 


and travel along R; is 
Ad =/25.0° + 12.5" —.f20.0° + 12.57 +34 


where the last term is included for the reflection effect (mentioned in the problem). To 
produce constructive interference at D then we require Ad = mA where m is an integer. 
Since / relates to frequency by the relation 4 = v/f (with v = 343 m/s) then we have an 
equation for a set of values (depending on m) for the frequency. We find 


f = 39.3 Hz for m=1 
f= 118Hz for m=2 
f = 196Hz for m=3 
f= 275Hz for m=4 


and so on. 
(a) The lowest frequency is f= 39.3 Hz. 
(b) The second lowest frequency is f= 118 Hz. 


110. (a) Since the source is moving toward the wall, the frequency of the sound as 
received at the wall is 


nr eee PC |e = 467 Hz. 
VWs 343 m/s — 20.0m/s 


(b) Since the person is moving with a speed u toward the reflected sound with frequency 
f', the frequency registered at the source is 


ef v+u = (467 Hz) 343 m/s + 20.0 m/s _ 494 Hy. 
Vv 343 m/s 


111. We find the difference in the two applications of the Doppler formula: 


340 m/s +25 m/s 340 m/s }e( 25 m/s 


=f 237 hz= 
hah . ‘(am 340 m/s-15 m/s} ~ (340 m/s—15 m/s 


which leads to f = 4.8x10° Hz. 


Chapter 18 


1. From Eq. 18-6, we see that the limiting value of the pressure ratio is the same as the 
absolute temperature ratio: (373.15 K)/(273.16 K) = 1.366. 


2. We take p3 to be 80 kPa for both thermometers. According to Fig. 18-6, the nitrogen 
thermometer gives 373.35 K for the boiling point of water. Use Eq. 18-5 to compute the 
pressure: 


Pn 


_-# _(37B35K 
273.16K!° | 273.16K 


(80kPa) = 109.343 kPa. 


The hydrogen thermometer gives 373.16 K for the boiling point of water and 


Hq 


BESS (80 kPa) = 109.287 kPa. 
273.16K 


(a) The difference is py— py = 0.056 kPa ~0.06 kPa. 


(b) The pressure in the nitrogen thermometer is higher than the pressure in the hydrogen 
thermometer. 


3. Let 7; be the temperature and p, be the pressure in the left-hand thermometer. 
Similarly, let Tp be the temperature and pr be the pressure in the right-hand thermometer. 
According to the problem statement, the pressure is the same in the two thermometers 
when they are both at the triple point of water. We take this pressure to be p3. Writing Eq. 
18-5 for each thermometer, 


7, -@73.16%0) 2) and 7, -@73.16%0| 22) 
P3 P3 


we subtract the second equation from the first to obtain 


T, -T, =(273.16K) [Anza 
P3 


First, we take 7; = 373.125 K (the boiling point of water) and Tr = 273.16 K (the triple 
point of water). Then, pz — pr = 120 torr. We solve 


373.125K —273.16K =(273.16K) 
P3 


mer) 
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for p3. The result is p3 = 328 torr. Now, we let 7; = 273.16 K (the triple point of water) 
and Tr be the unknown temperature. The pressure difference is pz — pr = 90.0 torr. 
Solving the equation 


273.16K —T, = (273.16 K) [oe 


328 torr 


for the unknown temperature, we obtain Tr = 348 K. 


4. (a) Let the reading on the Celsius scale be x and the reading on the Fahrenheit scale be 
y. Then y=2x+32. For x =-71°C, this gives y =—96°F. 


(b) The relationship between y and x may be inverted to yield x = 3(y—32). Thus, for y 
= 134 we find x ~ 56.7 on the Celsius scale. 
5. (a) Let the reading on the Celsius scale be x and the reading on the Fahrenheit scale be 
y. Then y=2x+32. If we require y = 2x, then we have 
9 
= ge => x=(5)(32)=160°C 
which yields y = 2x = 320°F. 


(b) In this case, we require y=+4.x and find 


Be > oe CUG2) 2 4686 
2 5 13 


which yields y = x/2 =—12.3°F. 


6. We assume scales X and Y are linearly related in the sense that reading x is related to 
reading y by a linear relationship y = mx + b. We determine the constants m and b by 
solving the simultaneous equations: 


70.00 = m(-125.0) + b 
~30.00 = m(375.0) +b 


which yield the solutions m = 40.00/500.0 = 8.000 x 10° and b = -60.00. With these 
values, we find x for y = 50.00: 


2b _ 50.00 + 60.00 
m 0.08000 


= 1375°X. 
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7. We assume scale X is a linear scale in the sense that if its reading is x then it is related 
to a reading y on the Kelvin scale by a linear relationship y = mx + b. We determine the 
constants m and b by solving the simultaneous equations: 


373.15 = m(—-53.5)+b 
273.15 = m(-170) +b 


which yield the solutions m = 100/(170 — 53.5) = 0.858 and b = 419. With these values, 
we find x for y = 340: 
gv) =a 7 
m 0.858 


92.1°X. 


8. The increase in the surface area of the brass cube (which has six faces), which had side 
length L at 20°, is 


AA=6(L+AL) -6L ~12LAL =12a,V7AT =12 (19x10°/C°) (30cm)? (75°C — 20°C) 


=11em’. 
9. The new diameter is 
D=D,(1+a@,, AT) =(2.725cm)[1+(23x10°° /C°)(100.0°C — 0.000°C)] = 2.73 1cm. 
10. The change in length for the aluminum pole is 
Al=,a,AT =(33m)(23x10°/C°\(15 °C)=0.011m. 
11. The volume at 30°C is given by 


V' =V(1+ BAT) =V (1+ 3aAT) = (50.00cm’ [1 + 3(29.00 x 10° / C2) (30.00°C — 60.00°C)] 
= 49.87 cm° 

where we have used (= 3a. 

12. (a) The coefficient of linear expansion a@ for the alloy is 


AL _ 10.015cm—10.000cm 


a= =1.88x10°/C°. 
LAT (10.01cm)(100°C — 20.000°C) 


Thus, from 100°C to 0°C we have 
AL = LAAT = (10.015cm)(1.88 x 10° / C2)(0°C — 100°C) = —1.88 x 107 cm. 


The length at 0°C is therefore L’ = L + AL = (10.015 cm — 0.0188 cm) = 9.996 cm. 
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(b) Let the temperature be 7;.. Then from 20°C to T, we have 
AL =10.009cem —10.000cem = @LAT = (1.88 x 10° /C°)(10.000cm) AT, 
giving AT = 48 °C. Thus, 7 = (20°C + 48 °C ) = 68°C. 


13. THINK The aluminum sphere expands thermally when being heated, so its volume 
increases. 


EXPRESS Since a volume is the product of three lengths, the change in volume due to a 
temperature change AT is given by AV = 3aV AT, where V is the original volume and @ is 
the coefficient of linear expansion (see Eq. 18-11). 

ANALYZE With the volume of the sphere given by V = (41/3)R°, where R= 10 cm is 
the original radius of the sphere and ~@=23x10°/C°, then 


AV =3a (= | AT=(23x10°/C°)(4x)(10em) (100°C) = 29 em’. 


The value for the coefficient of linear expansion is found in Table 18-2. 


LEARN The change in volume can be expressed as AV /V = GAT , where (3 = 3a is the 


coefficient of volume expansion. For aluminum, we have 2 =3a =69x10°/C°. 


14. (a) Since A = nD7/4, we have the differential d4 = 2(nD/4)aD. Dividing the latter 
relation by the former, we obtain dA/A = 2 dD/D. In terms of A's, this reads 


We can think of the factor of 2 as being due to the fact that area is a two-dimensional 
quantity. Therefore, the area increases by 2(0.18%) = 0.36%. 


(b) Assuming that all dimensions are allowed to freely expand, then the thickness 
increases by 0.18%. 


(c) The volume (a three-dimensional quantity) increases by 3(0.18%) = 0.54%. 
(d) The mass does not change. 


(e) The coefficient of linear expansion is 
— AD _ 0.18x107 


DAT 100°C 


=1.8x10°/C°. 
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15. After the change in temperature the diameter of the steel rod is D, = Dyo + @Dso AT 
and the diameter of the brass ring is Dy = Dyo + G@Dpo AT, where Dso and Dgo are the 
original diameters, a, and a are the coefficients of linear expansion, and AT is the 
change in temperature. The rod just fits through the ring if D, = D,. This means 


Ds + ADs59 AT = Dpo + GpDypo AT. 


Therefore, 
AT = Doo ~Pyo  _ 3.000 cm—2.992cm 
,Dyy —2,Dyy (19.00 x 10° /C°)(2.992em) —(11.00 x10 /C°)(3.000cm) 
= 335.0°C. 


The temperature is T = (25.00°C + 335.0 °C) = 360.0°C. 
16. (a) We use p= m/V and 
Ap = A(m/V) = mACI/V) = —mAV/V? =—p(AV/V) =-3 p(ALIL). 


The percent change in density is 


DP 23 BU 2290) 930) 201600: 
p L 


(b) Since a= AL/(LAT ) = (0.23 x 10°”) / (100°C — 0.0°C) = 23 x 10° /C°, the metal is 
aluminum (using Table 18-2). 


17. THINK Since the aluminum cup and the glycerin have different coefficients of 
thermal expansion, their volumes would change by a different amount under the same AT. 


EXPRESS If V. is the original volume of the cup, a is the coefficient of linear 
expansion of aluminum, and A7' is the temperature increase, then the change in the 
volume of the cup is AV. = 3a, V. AT (See Eq. 18-11). 


On the other hand, if # is the coefficient of volume expansion for glycerin, then the 
change in the volume of glycerin is AV, = BV. AT. Note that the original volume of 
glycerin is the same as the original volume of the cup. The volume of glycerin that spills 
is 


AV, ~AV, =(B-3a, WAT =| (5.1107 /C?)—3(23x10 C2) |(100cm’)(6.0°C) 


=().26cm’. 
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LEARN Glycerin spills over because 3 >3a, which gives AV,—AV,>0. Note that 


since liquids in general have greater coefficients of thermal expansion than solids, 
heating a cup filled with liquid generally will cause the liquid to spill out. 


18. The change in length for the section of the steel ruler between its 20.05 cm mark and 
20.11 cm mark is 


AL, = La, AT = (20.110em)(11x 10 / C°)(270°C — 20°C) = 0.055cm. 
Thus, the actual change in length for the rod is 


AL = (20.11 cm — 20.05 cm) + 0.055 cm = 0.115 cm. 


The coefficient of thermal expansion for the material of which the rod is made is then 
pe ig 
AT 270°C — 20°C 


19. The initial volume Vo of the liquid is 4949 where Ao is the initial cross-section area 
and ho = 0.64 m. Its final volume is V = hA where h — ho is what we wish to compute. 
Now, the area expands according to how the glass expands, which we analyze as follows. 


Using A=zr’, we obtain 
dA = 2ar dr = 2nr(ra dT) =2a(ar’)dT =2aAdT . 


Therefore, the height is 
oa Vo (1+ BiquisAT ) 
A A,(1+20%4.AT) 


glass 


Thus, with Vo/Ap = ho we obtain 


1+ BrogAT 1+ (4x10°)(10° 
h-h, =h 2 Piguet _ = (0.64) ie aI ) =1.3x10‘m. 
1+ 2@,,,AT 1+2(1x10°)(10°) 


glass 


20. We divide Eq. 18-9 by the time increment At and equate it to the (constant) speed v = 
100 x 10° m/s. 


v=aL,— 
° At 


where Ly = 0.0200 m and a= 23 x 10 °°/C°. Thus, we obtain 


ang = o217— = 0.217%. 
At Ss Ss 
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21. THINK The bar expands thermally when heated. Since its two ends are held fixed, 
the bar buckles upward. 


EXPRESS Consider half the bar. Its original length is 0, = Z,/2 and its length after the 
temperature increase is (= (,+a0,AT . The old position of the half-bar, its new position, 


and the distance x that one end is displaced form a right triangle, with a hypotenuse of 
length @, one side of length @,, and the other side of length x. The Pythagorean theorem 


yields 
xv =(-0i =0(1+0ATY — i. 


Since the change in length is small we may approximate (1 + a AT)’ by 1 + 2@ AT, where 
the small term (a@ AT )” was neglected. Then, 


x = 0) +2 a AT — £5 =2 a AT 
and x=l,J2a AT. 


ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we obtain 


x= ).f2a AT = 


a = |2(25x10°/C°) (32°C) =7.5x107 m. 


LEARN The length of the bar changes by Al = al, AT ~ GAT . However, to the leading 


order, the vertical distance the bar has risen is proportional to (aAT)"”. 


22. (a) The water (of mass m) releases energy in two steps, first by lowering its 
temperature from 20°C to O0°C, and then by freezing into ice. Thus the total energy 
transferred from the water to the surroundings is 


O=c,mAT +L,m=(4190J/kg- K)(125kg)(20°C) + (333kJ/kg)(125kg) = 5.2 x107J. 


(b) Before all the water freezes, the lowest temperature possible is 0°C, below which the 
water must have already turned into ice. 


23. THINK Electrical energy is supplied and converted into thermal energy to raise the 
water temperature. 


EXPRESS The water has a mass m = 0.100 kg and a specific heat c = 4190 J/kg:K. 
When raised from an initial temperature 7; = 23°C to its boiling point 7;= 100°C, the 
heat input is given by Q = cm(T;— Tj). This must be the power output of the heater P 
multiplied by the time ¢: O = Pt. 


ANALYZE The time it takes to heat up the water is 
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= 2 cm (TT) _(4190 kg K) (0.100 kg) (100°C = 23°C) 
a P 200J/s 


= 160s. 


LEARN With a fixed power output, the time required is proportional to Q, which is 
proportional to AT =7, —T,. In real life, it would take longer because of heat loss. 


24. (a) The specific heat is given by c = Q/m(T;— T;), where Q is the heat added, m is the 
mass of the sample, 7; is the initial temperature, and 7; is the final temperature. Thus, 
recalling that a change in Celsius degrees is equal to the corresponding change on the 
Kelvin scale, 


a aoe = 523J/kg:K. 
(30.010 kg)(45.0°C —25.0°C) 


(b) The molar specific heat is given by 


C= Q = a = 26.2 J/mol- K. 
N(T,-T,) (0.600 mol) (45.0°C — 25.0°C) 


(c) If N is the number of moles of the substance and M is the mass per mole, then m = 
NM, so 


_m __ 30.0x10°kg 
M  50x10°kg/mol 


= 0.600 mol. 


25. We use OQ = cmAT. The textbook notes that a nutritionist's “Calorie” is equivalent to 
1000 cal. The mass m of the water that must be consumed is 


ie Oe =. 3500 x 10° cal 
cAT  (Ig/cal-C°)(37.0°C —0.0°C ) 


= 94.6x10* g, 
which is equivalent to 9.46 x 10° g/(1000 g/liter) = 94.6 liters of water. This is certainly 
too much to drink in a single day! 
26. The work the man has to do to climb to the top of Mt. Everest is given by 
W = mgy = (73.0 kg)(9.80 m/s”)(8840 m) = 6.32 x 10°J. 


Thus, the amount of butter needed is 


_ (6.3210° J) (Aa 


Naa = 0.25 kg. 
6000.cal/g : 
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27. THINK Silver is solid at 15.0° C. To melt the sample, we must first raise its 
temperature to the melting point, and then supply heat of fusion. 


EXPRESS The melting point of silver is 1235 K, so the temperature of the silver must 
first be raised from 15.0° C (= 288 K) to 1235 K. This requires heat 


O, =cm(T, —T,) = (236 kg -K)(0.130 kg)(1235°C— 288°C) = 2.9110" J. 


Now the silver at its melting point must be melted. If LZ is the heat of fusion for silver 
this requires 


Q, = mL, =(0.130kg)(105x10° J/kg) =1.36%10° J. 


ANALYZE The total heat required is 
O=0,+0, =2.91 x 1043+ 1.36 x 10° =4.27 x 10° J. 


LEARN The heating process is associated with the specific heat of silver, while the 
melting process involves heat of fusion. Both the specific heat and the heat of fusion are 
chemical properties of the material itself. 


28. The amount of water m that is frozen is 


OQ 50.2kI 


= =0.15lkg=151g. 
L, 333kJ/kg 


Therefore the amount of water that remains unfrozen is 260 g— 151 g= 109 g. 


29. The power consumed by the system is 


pe( 1 jomat -( 1 ) tv 00 10cm len” 140"C~ 20°C) 
5 > 


0% t 0% (1.0h)(3600s/h) 
=2.3x10* W. 
4 
The area needed is then A= a = 33m’. 
700W/m 


30. While the sample is in its liquid phase, its temperature change (in absolute values) is 
| AT | = 30°C. Thus, with m = 0.40 kg, the absolute value of Eq. 18-14 leads to 


|O| = cm|AT| = (3000 J/ kg-°C (0.40 kg)(30°C ) = 36000 J. 


The rate (which is constant) is 


P =|Q|/t= (36000 J)/(40 min) = 900 J/min, 
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which is equivalent to 15 W. 

(a) During the next 30 minutes, a phase change occurs that is described by Eq. 18-16: 
|Q| = Pt = (900 J/min)(30 min) = 27000 J= Lm. 

Thus, with m = 0.40 kg, we find ZL = 67500 J/kg = 68 kJ/kg. 


(b) During the final 20 minutes, the sample is solid and undergoes a temperature change 
(in absolute values) of | AT |= 20C°. Now, the absolute value of Eq. 18-14 leads to 


_ 12) Pt — (900)(20) feo. kJ 
C= IAT) — m |AT| ~ (0.40)(20) ~ 2290 kee * 2-3 fee 


31. Let the mass of the steam be m, and that of the ice be m;. Then 
L,m, +c,m,(T, —0.0°C) =m,L, +m,c,,(100°C -T,) , 


where 7;= 50°C is the final temperature. We solve for ms: 


mn LEM Feuene(T; = 0.0°C) _ (79.7 cal/ (150g) + (Leal/ g°C)150g)(50°C - 0.0°C) 
*  L, +¢,(100°C-T,) 539 cal/g + (Ical/g-C°)(100°C — 50°C) 
= 33g. 


32. The heat needed is found by integrating the heat capacity: 


T; T; 15.0°C 2 
o={. cm aT =m|_ cdT =(2.09)[ (0.20+ 0.147 +0.0237°) dT 


= (2.0)(0.207 +0.070T? +.0.007677")|. (cal) 


= 82cal. 
33. We note from Eq. 18-12 that 1 Btu = 252 cal. The heat relates to the power, and to the 
temperature change, through 


O = Pt = cmAT. 


Therefore, the time ¢ required is 


,_omAT _ (1000cal/ kg -C°)(40 gal)(1000 kg / 264 gal)(100°F — 70°F )(5°C/9°F) 
P (2.0x10° Btu/h)(252.0 cal/Btu)(1 h/ 60min) 


= 3.0 min. 


The metric version proceeds similarly: 
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, CPVAT _ (4190 J/kg-C°)(1000 kg/m’)(150 L)(1 m* /1000 L\(38°C - 21°C) 
P (59000 J/s)(60 s/1 min) 


=3.0min. 


34. We note that the heat capacity of sample B is given by the reciprocal of the slope of 
the line in Figure 18-34(b) (compare with Eq. 18-14). Since the reciprocal of that slope is 
16/4 = 4 kJ/kg-C°, then cg = 4000 J/kg-C° = 4000 J/kg-K (since a change in Celsius is 
equivalent to a change in Kelvins). Now, following the same procedure as shown in 
Sample Problem 18.03 —‘‘Hot slug in water, coming to equilibrium,” we find 


c4 m4 (Ty — T4) + Cz mp (Ty — Tg) = 0 
c4 (5.0 kg)(40°C — 100°C) + (4000 J/kg-C°)(1.5 kg)(40°C — 20°C) = 0 
which leads to c4 = 4.0 10° J/kg-K. 


35. We denote the ice with subscript / and the coffee with c, respectively. Let the final 
temperature be 7; The heat absorbed by the ice is 


QO; = Apm, + mc, (Ty— 90°C), 


and the heat given away by the coffee is |O,| = myc, (T7— T/). Setting Q; = |Q-|, we solve 
for Ty: 
7 a Tue T,-A,m, = (130g) (4190 J/kg -C°) (80.0°C) —(333 x 10° J/g) (12.08) 


ww 
ag 


(m, +m,)c,, (12.0g+130g)(4190J/kg-C°) 
= 66.5°C. 


Note that we work in Celsius temperature, which poses no difficulty for the J/kg-K values 
of specific heat capacity (see Table 18-3) since a change of Kelvin temperature is 
numerically equal to the corresponding change on the Celsius scale. Therefore, the 
temperature of the coffee will cool by |AT | = 80.0°C — 66.5°C = 13.5C°. 


36. (a) Using Eq. 18-17, the heat transferred to the water is 


O,,=c,m,AT+L,m, = (1 cal/g- C°) (220 g)(100°C — 20.0°C) + (539 cal/g) (5.00 g) 
= 20.3 kcal. 


(b) The heat transferred to the bowl is 


QO, =c,m,AT =(0.0923cal/gC°) (150g) (100° C—20.0°C)=1.1 1 kcal. 
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(c) If the original temperature of the cylinder be 7;, then Q,, + Q, = cem(T; — T), which 
leads to 


+ 
Q,+ OQ), ___20.3keal + 1.11 keal 


‘em, 1 (0.0923cal/g-C°)(300g) 


+ 100°C = 873°C. 


37. We compute with Celsius temperature, which poses no difficulty for the J/kg-K 
values of specific heat capacity (see Table 18-3) since a change of Kelvin temperature is 
numerically equal to the corresponding change on the Celsius scale. If the equilibrium 
temperature is 7;, then the energy absorbed as heat by the ice is 


QO; = Lem; + cymf{Ty— 0°C), 


while the energy transferred as heat from the water is Oy, = cym,(Ty— Tj). The system is 
insulated, so O,, + Q; = 0, and we solve for Ty: 


Ts = ent. —L,m, 
f (m,+me)c,, 


(a) Now 7; = 90°C so 


7, _ (4190I/kg-C°)(0.500kg)(90°C) — (333 x10° J/kg)(0.500kg) 


j = 53°C. 
: (0.500kg + 0.500kg)(4190J/kg -C°) 


(b) Since no ice has remained at 7, =5.3°C , we have m,=0. 


(c) If we were to use the formula above with 7; = 70°C, we would get Ty < 0, which is 
impossible. In fact, not all the ice has melted in this case, and the equilibrium temperature 
is Ty = 0°C. 


(d) The amount of ice that melts is given by 


nt = SultAT = 0°C) _ (4190I kg -C°)(0.500kg)(70C°) 
be = 


wy ~ 0.440kg. 
Ls 333x10°J/kg e 


Therefore, the amount of (solid) ice remaining is mr = m;— m';= 500 g — 440 g = 60.0 g, 
and (as mentioned) we have 7; = 0°C (because the system is an ice-water mixture in 
thermal equilibrium). 


38. (a) Equation 18-14 (in absolute value) gives 


|O| = (4190 J/ kg-°C )(0.530 kg)(40 °C) = 88828 J. 


Since dQ/ dt is assumed constant (we will call it P) then we have 
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— 88828 J 88828 J 


P= 40min ~ 2400s >>) W- 


(b) During that same time (used in part (a)) the ice warms by 20 C°. Using Table 18-3 
and Eq. 18-14 again we have 


— i _ Q _ __—88828 
Mice = TAT (2220209) 2-9 kB - 


(c) To find the ice produced (by freezing the water that has already reached 0°C, so we 
concerned with the 40 min < ¢< 60 min time span), we use Table 18-4 and Eq. 18-16: 


Mvwater becoming ice — Ee = 333000 = 0:13 kg. 


39. To accomplish the phase change at 78°C, 
O = Lym = (879 kJ/kg) (0.510 kg) = 448.29 kJ 
must be removed. To cool the liquid to —114°C, 
O = cmlAT = (2.43 kJ/ kg-K_) (0.510 kg) (192 K) = 237.95 kJ 
must be removed. Finally, to accomplish the phase change at —114°C, 
O = Lrm = (109 kJ/kg) (0.510 kg) = 55.59 kJ 


must be removed. The grand total of heat removed is therefore (448.29 + 237.95 + 55.59) 
kJ = 742 kJ. 


40. Let my, = 14 kg, m,. = 3.6 kg, mm = 1.8 kg, Tj = 180°C, Ti2 = 16.0°C, and Ty= 18.0°C. 
The specific heat c,, of the metal then satisfies 


(m,c,, +m,¢,)(T; —T,,)+M,Cy ke -T,) =0 
which we solve for Cm: 


M,,C,, (Zz; -T,) (14kg)(4.18kJ/kg-K)(16.0°C—18.0°C) 
CE SS eee SS SS SSS SS 
"Mm, (7, -T,) +m, (7, — i) (3.6kg)(18.0°C-16.0°C)+ (1.8kg)(18.0°C - 180°C) 
= 0.41kJ/kg-C° = 0.41 kJ/kg: K. 
41. THINK Our system consists of both water and ice cubes. Initially the ice cubes are at 


—15°C (below freezing temperatures), so they must first absorb heat until 0°C is reached. 
The final equilibrium temperature reached is related to the amount of ice melted. 


EXPRESS There are three possibilities: 
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* None of the ice melts and the water-ice system reaches thermal equilibrium at a 
temperature that is at or below the melting point of ice. 


¢ The system reaches thermal equilibrium at the melting point of ice, with some of the ice 
melted. 


¢ All of the ice melts and the system reaches thermal equilibrium at a temperature at or 
above the melting point of ice. 


We work in Celsius temperature, which poses no difficulty for the J/kg-K values of 
specific heat capacity (see Table 18-3) since a change of Kelvin temperature is 
numerically equal to the corresponding change on the Celsius scale. 


First, suppose that no ice melts. The temperature of the water decreases from Ty; = 25°C 
to some final temperature 7; and the temperature of the ice increases from 77; = —15°C to 
T;. If my is the mass of the water and cy is its specific heat then the water rejects heat 


|O|=cymy Ty; ed)! 
If m; is the mass of the ice and c; is its specific heat then the ice absorbs heat 
O=cm, (7; —T;,)- 


Since no energy is lost to the environment, these two heats (in absolute value) must be 
the same. Consequently, 
Cy My (Ty; —T;) =C,M, (T, —T;,). 


The solution for the equilibrium temperature is 


‘i Cy My Ty, + ¢,m,T;; 
i= 
Cy Ny + cm, 


_ (41903 /kg-K)(0.200kg)(25°C) + (2220 J/kg K)(0.100kg)(-15°C) 
(4190 J/kg -K)(0.200kg) + (2220 J/kg-K)(0.100kg) 
= 16.6°C. 


This is above the melting point of ice, which invalidates our assumption that no ice has 
melted. That is, the calculation just completed does not take into account the melting of 
the ice and is in error. Consequently, we start with a new assumption: that the water and 
ice reach thermal equilibrium at 7; = 0°C, with mass m (< m)) of the ice melted. The 
magnitude of the heat rejected by the water is 


|Ol=epmy Tes 
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and the heat absorbed by the ice is 
Q=c,m,(0—-T,)+mL,, 


where L; is the heat of fusion for water. The first term is the energy required to warm all 
the ice from its initial temperature to 0°C and the second term is the energy required to 
melt mass m of the ice. The two heats are equal, so 


CyMyTy, =—c,m,T, +mL,. 
This equation can be solved for the mass m of ice melted. 


ANALYZE (a) Solving for m and substituting the values given, we find the amount of 
ice melted to be 


= Cy My Ly; + cm,T;,; 

= Z 

_ (41903 /kg-K)(0.200kg)(25°C) + (22205 / kg -K)(0.100kg)(-15°C ) 
- 333x10° J/kg 


=5.3x10° kg =53¢. 
Since the total mass of ice present initially was 100 g, there is enough ice to bring the 
water temperature down to 0°C. This is then the solution: the ice and water reach thermal 


equilibrium at a temperature of 0°C with 53 g of ice melted. 


(b) Now there is less than 53 g of ice present initially. All the ice melts and the final 
temperature is above the melting point of ice. The heat rejected by the water is 


= cy my Ty; -T,) 
and the heat absorbed by the ice and the water it becomes when it melts is 
Q=c,m,(0—-T,,) + cym, (T,- 0) + m,L,. 
The first term is the energy required to raise the temperature of the ice to 0°C, the second 
term is the energy required to raise the temperature of the melted ice from 0°C to 7, and 


the third term is the energy required to melt all the ice. Since the two heats are equal, 


Cy My (Ty; —T;) = c,m,(-T;,;) +Cym,T, +m,L;. 
The solution for T; is 
Cy My Ty, +¢,m,T;, —m,L, 


i 
Cy (My + m,) 


Inserting the given values, we obtain T= 2.5°C. 
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LEARN In order to melt some ice, the energy released by the water must be sufficient to 
first raise the temperature of the ice to the melting point (—c,m,7,, required, T,, <0), 


with the remaining energy contributing to the heat of fusion. If the remaining energy is 
greater than m,L,., then all ice will be melted and the final temperature will be above 0°C. 


42. If the ring diameter at 0.000°C is D,o, then its diameter when the ring and sphere are 
in thermal equilibrium is 
D.=D,,(1+ @T;), 


where 7; is the final temperature and q is the coefficient of linear expansion for copper. 
Similarly, if the sphere diameter at 7; (= 100.0°C) is Dyo, then its diameter at the final 
temperature is 

D, =D [l+a, (T,-T)], 


where q@, is the coefficient of linear expansion for aluminum. At equilibrium the two 
diameters are equal, so 
Dol + @T;) = Doll + @,(Z, —T)I. 


The solution for the final temperature is 


T.. = D, =D + DQ,f; 
‘i DQ, — Da 
_ 2.54000cm —2.54508cm + (2.54508 cm)(23 x 10°°/C°)(100.0°C) 
(2.54508cm)(23 x 10° / C°) —(2.54000cm) (17 x 10°/C°) 


= 50.38°C. 


Cc 


The expansion coefficients are from Table 18-2 of the text. Since the initial temperature 


of the ring is 0°C, the heat it absorbs is OQ =c.m,T, , where c, is the specific heat of 


copper and m, is the mass of the ring. The heat released by the sphere is 
Q| = cm, (7; ~ T,) 
where c, is the specific heat of aluminum and m, is the mass of the sphere. Since these 
two heats are equal, 
c.m,T, > c,m, (7; = T;) ? 


we use specific heat capacities from the textbook to obtain 


in a Letty _ B86.Ikg - K)(0.0200kg)(50.38°C) 
‘e(LZ-T,)  (900I/kg-K)(100°C —50.38°C) 


=8.71x 10° kg. 
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43. (a) One part of path A represents a constant pressure process. The volume changes 
from 1.0 m* to 4.0 m? while the pressure remains at 40 Pa. The work done is 


W, = pAV =(40Pa)(4.0m? -1.0m’) =1.2*107J. 


(b) The other part of the path represents a constant volume process. No work is done 
during this process. The total work done over the entire path is 120 J. To find the work 
done over path B we need to know the pressure as a function of volume. Then, we can 
evaluate the integral W = p dV. According to the graph, the pressure is a linear function 
of the volume, so we may write p = a + bV, where a and b are constants. In order for the 
pressure to be 40 Pa when the volume is 1.0 m® and 10 Pa when the volume is 4.00 m* 
the values of the constants must be a = 50 Pa and b = —10 Pa/m®. Thus, 


p =50 Pa—(10 Pa/m*)V 
and 


W, =["p dV =| '(50-107)av =(sov -5v*)|; =200J—50J-80J + 5.0J= 75). 


(c) One part of path C represents a constant pressure process in which the volume 
changes from 1.0 m’ to 4.0 m’ while p remains at 10 Pa. The work done is 


W.. = pAV = (10Pa)(4.0m? —1.0m’) = 30]. 


The other part of the process is at constant volume and no work is done. The total work is 
30 J. We note that the work is different for different paths. 


44. During process A > B, the system is expanding, doing work on its environment, so W 
> 0, and since AE; > 0 is given then O = W+ AE‘, must also be positive. 


(a) O> 0. 
(b) W>0. 
During process B > C, the system is neither expanding nor contracting. Thus, 
(c) W=0. 


(d) The sign of AF; must be the same (by the first law of thermodynamics) as that of Q, 
which is given as positive. Thus, AF int > 0. 


During process C —> A, the system is contracting. The environment is doing work on the 
system, which implies W < 0. Also, AE int < 0 because >) AE int = 0 (for the whole cycle) 
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and the other values of AFint (for the other processes) were positive. Therefore, QO = W + 
AEin Must also be negative. 


(c) O<0. 
(f) W<0. 
(g) AE int < 0. 


(h) The area of a triangle is + (base)(height). Applying this to the figure, we find 
|W... |=+(2.0m°)(20 Pa) = 20J. 


Since process C > A involves larger negative work (it occurs at higher average pressure) 
than the positive work done during process A — B, then the net work done during the 
cycle must be negative. The answer is therefore Whee = —20 J. 


45. THINK Over a complete cycle, the internal energy is the same at the beginning and 
end, so the heat O absorbed equals the work done: QO = W. 


EXPRESS Over the portion of the cycle from A to B the pressure p is a linear function of 
the volume V and we may write p=a+bV . The work done over this portion of the cycle 


1S 


Way = Jo pav =f" (a+bv)av =al%,-V,)+40(V3-¥2). 


The BC portion of the cycle is at constant pressure and the work done by the gas is 
Wace = Pp&V gc = Pp Vo —Vs). 
The C4 portion of the cycle is at constant volume, so no work is done. The total work 
done by the gas is 
W= Wapt+ Wect Wes. 


ANALYZE The pressure function can be written as 


p=— Pa (2 Palm® JV 


where the coefficients a and b were chosen so that p = 10 Pa when V = 1.0 m’ and p = 30 
Pa when V = 4.0 m°. Therefore, the work done going from A to B is 
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1 
W, =aV, V+ 5b(Ve -V;) 


= [Pra (40 m° 1.0m’) + (2 Palm |L(4.0 m’)*—(.0m’)’ | 


=10J+50J=60J 
Similarly, with p, = p. =30 Pa, V. =1.0m’ and V, =4.0 m’, we have 
Woe = Pz Ve—V,) = (30 Pa)(1.0 m* — 4.0 m*) =-90 J. 
Adding up all contributions, we find the total work done by the gas to be 
W= Wag t+ Wect Wes = 6053-903 +0=-30 J. 


Thus, the total heat absorbed is Q = W=-30 J. This means the gas loses 30 J of energy in 
the form of heat. 


LEARN Notice that in calculating the work done by the gas, we always start with Eq. 18- 
25:W= J pdV . For isobaric process where p = constant, W = pAV,, and for isochoric 


process where V = constant, W= 0. 
46. (a) Since work is done on the system (perhaps to compress it) we write W = —200 J. 


(b) Since heat leaves the system, we have QO = —70.0 cal =—293 J. 


(c) The change in internal energy is AF int = Q — W =—293 J— (—200 J) =-93 J. 


47. THINK Since the change in internal energy AZjn only depends on the initial and final 
states, it is the same for path iafand path ibf. 


EXPRESS According to the first law of thermodynamics, AEjn, = Q — W, where Q is the 
heat absorbed and W is the work done by the system. Along iaf, we have 


AE in = Q — W= 50 cal — 20 cal = 30 cal. 
ANALYZE (a) The work done along path ibf is given by 
W = QO-AEin = 36 cal — 30 cal = 6.0 cal. 


(b) Since the curved path is traversed from f to i the change in internal energy is 
AE, =—30 cal, and 
O = AE, + W=—-30 cal — 13 cal =— 43 cal. 
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(c) Let AF int = Eint, r— Eint, i. We then have 
Fint. f= AE int on Eivnts i= 30 cal + 10 cal = 40 cal. 
(d) The work W,, for the path bfis zero, so 


Oop = Ent, ¢— Eints p = 40 cal — 22 cal = 18 cal. 


(e) For the path ibf, O = 36 cal so Oj» = O— Opr= 36 cal — 18 cal = 18 cal. 


LEARN Work W and heat Q in general are path-dependent quantities, i.e., they depend 
on how the finial state is reached. However, the combination AFi,, = Q — W is path 
independent; it is a state function. 


48. Since the process is a complete cycle (beginning and ending in the same 
thermodynamic state) the change in the internal energy is zero, and the heat absorbed by 
the gas is equal to the work done by the gas: OQ = W. In terms of the contributions of the 
individual parts of the cycle Qug + Osc + Oca = W and 


Oca = W—- Qaz— Qac=+15.0 J—20.0 J-0=-5.0 J. 
This means 5.0 J of energy leaves the gas in the form of heat. 


49. We note that there is no work done in the process going from d to a, 80 Oda = AE int da 
= 80 J. Also, since the total change in internal energy around the cycle is zero, then 


AF int ac tH AF int cd + AE int da — 0 
—200J +AEint cg +80J =0 


which yields AF int ca = 120 J. Thus, applying the first law of thermodynamics to the c to 
d process gives the work done as 


Wea = Qea — AE nt ca = 180 J —120J =60J. 
50. (a) We note that process a to } is an expansion, so W> 0 for it. Thus, Wz, = +5.0 J. 
We are told that the change in internal energy during that process is +3.0 J, so application 


of the first law of thermodynamics for that process immediately yields O,,= +8.0 J. 


(b) The net work (+1.2 J) is the same as the net heat (Qa, + Ose + Oca), and we are told 
that O.qg =+2.5 J. Thus we readily find Q,.= (1.2 — 8.0— 2.5) J=-9.3 J. 


51. We use Eqs. 18-38 through 18-40. Note that the surface area of the sphere is given by 
A=4nr’, where r = 0.500 m is the radius. 


(a) The temperature of the sphere is T = (273.15 + 27.00) K = 300.15 K. Thus 
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P, = 0 AT* =(5.67x10* W/m’ -K*)(0.850)(47)(0.500m) (300.15K)’ =1.23x10° W. 
(b) Now, Teny = 273.15 + 77.00 = 350.15 K so 


P, =06AT., = (5.67x10* W/m? -K*)(0.850)(47)(0.500m) (350.15K) =2.28x10° W. 


(c) From Eq. 18-40, we have 
P. =P, —P. =2.28x10° W-1.23x10° W =1.05x10° W. 


52. We refer to the polyurethane foam with subscript p and silver with subscript s. We 
use Eq. 18-32 to find Z = kR. 


(a) From Table 18-6 we find k, = 0.024 W/m-K, so 

L, mA KR, 
= (0.024 Wim-K)(30 ft” -F°-h/Btu)(1m/3.281ft) (SC°/9F°)(3600s/h) (1 Btu/1055J) 
= 0.13m. 


(b) For silver ks = 428 W/m:K, so 


LEkR.= Las (ie A280). 0.13m) =2.3x 10° m. 
ean eae 0.024 (30) 


— 


53. THINK Energy is transferred as heat from the hot reservoir at temperature 7 to the 
cold reservoir at temperature 7c. The conduction rate is the amount of energy transferred 
per unit time. 


EXPRESS The rate of heat flow is given by 


P <ipg emote 
L 


cond 


where k is the thermal conductivity of copper (401 W/m-K), A is the cross-sectional area 
(in a plane perpendicular to the flow), LZ is the distance along the direction of flow 
between the points where the temperature is Ty and Tc. The thermal conductivity is found 
in Table 18-6 of the text. Recall that a change in Kelvin temperature is numerically 
equivalent to a change on the Celsius scale. 


ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we find the rate to be 
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(401 W/m-K)(90.0x 10“ m’) (125°C -10.0°C) 


a = 1.66 x 10° J/s. 
0.250m 


LEARN The thermal resistance (R-value) of the copper slab is 


L 0.250m 


=—= = 6.23x107 m’-K/W. 
k 401W/m-K 


The low value of R is an indication that the copper slab is a good conductor. 


54. (a) We estimate the surface area of the average human body to be about 2 m? and the 
skin temperature to be about 300 K (somewhat less than the internal temperature of 
310 K). Then from Eq. 18-37 


P, = o& AT* =(5.67 x 10° Wim? - K*)(0.9)(2.0m’)(300K) = 8 x 10° W. 
(b) The energy lost is given by AE = PAr =(8 x10° W)(30s) =2 x 10°. 


55. (a) Recalling that a change in Kelvin temperature is numerically equivalent to a 
change on the Celsius scale, we find that the rate of heat conduction is 


si 401 W/m: K)(4.8 x 10% m? )(100°C 
Pg = En Te) _ = i 1 ~ a JOO) ae J/s. 
2m 


(b) Using Table 18-4, the rate at which ice melts is 


e ss Fed 2 SUS Gage 
dt| L,  333d/g 


56. The surface area of the ball is 4 =47R? = 470.020 m)* =5.03x10° m’. Using Eq. 
18-37 with 7, =35+273=308K and 7, =47+273=320K , the power required to 


maintain the temperature is 


P. = 0€ A(T; -T,') = (5.67 x 10° W/m? -K*)(0.80)(5.03 x10 m°)| (320 K)* — (308 K)* | 
=0.34W. 


Thus, the heat each bee must produce during the 20-minute interval is 


=0.81J. 


Q Pt _ (0.34 W)(20 min)(60 s/min) 
N N 500 
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57. (a) We use 


ae = kA fu — Jc 
L 


with the conductivity of glass given in Table 18-6 as 1.0 W/m:K. We choose to use the 
Celsius scale for the temperature: a temperature difference of 


T,, — Te = 72°F —(-20°F) = 92 °F 


is equivalent to $(92) =51.1C°. This, in turn, is equal to 51.1 K since a change in Kelvin 
temperature is entirely equivalent to a Celsius change. Thus, 


| ae apie =(1.0W/m-K) ee =1.7x10* W/m’. 
A 3.0x10-m 


(b) The energy now passes in succession through 3 layers, one of air and two of glass. 
The heat transfer rate P is the same in each layer and is given by 


p -A(Tu-Te) 
cond SL /k 


where the sum in the denominator is over the layers. If L, is the thickness of a glass layer, 
L, is the thickness of the air layer, ky is the thermal conductivity of glass, and k, is the 
thermal conductivity of air, then the denominator is 


Ie _ ZL a Ly 21k, +L,k, 
kK ok, ok kk, 


& a 


Therefore, the heat conducted per unit area occurs at the following rate: 


P. 


cond __ 


(Ty To) Kaky — (51.1°C) (0.026 W/m-K)(1.0W/m-K) 
A 2L,k,+L,k, — 2(3.0x10°m) (0.026 W/m-K) +(0.075 m)(1.0 W/m-K) 


=18W/m’. 
58. (a) The surface area of the cylinder is given by 
A = 2ar{+2arh =22(2.5x10° my +27(2.5x10°m)(5.0x10°m) =1.18x10°m , 


its temperature is 7, = 273 + 30 = 303 K, and the temperature of the environment is T.y, = 
273 + 50 = 323 K. From Eq. 18-39 we have 
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env 


PR =08A,(T3, -T*) =(0.85)(1.18x10° m? )((323K)* —(303K)*) =1.4W. 


(b) Let the new height of the cylinder be fz. Since the volume V of the cylinder is fixed, 
we must have V = arjh, =ar3h,. We solve for ho: 


2 2 
h=|4| i= Eas (5.0cm) = 125cem=1.25m. 
0.50cm 


The corresponding new surface area A, of the cylinder is 
A, =2ar3+2ar,h, =272(0.50x107 m) +27(0.50x107 m)(1.25 m) = 3.94107 m’. 


Consequently, 
P,_ A, _ 3.94x107° mm? _ 


- > = 3.3. 
PA. 118x10?m 


59. We use Poona = KAAT/L x A/L. Comparing cases (a) and (5) in Fig. 18-45, we have 


AL, 
ay = [48 JP = AP dk 
ab 


Consequently, it would take 2.0 min/4 = 0.50 min for the same amount of heat to be 
conducted through the rods welded as shown in Fig. 18-45(b). 


60. (a) As in Sample Problem 18.06 — “Thermal conduction through a layered wall,” we 
take the rate of conductive heat transfer through each layer to be the same. Thus, the rate 
of heat transfer across the entire wall P,, is equal to the rate across layer 2 (P,). Using Eq. 
18-37 and canceling out the common factor of area A, we obtain 


(ee _ AT 45 C° AT) 
(Li/ki+ La/ky + Laks) (Lol) = 7/9 + 35/80) (7/9) 


which leads to AT, = 15.8 °C. 


(b) We expect (and this is supported by the result in the next part) that greater 
conductivity should mean a larger rate of conductive heat transfer. 


(c) Repeating the calculation above with the new value for k,, we have 


45 C _ _ATr 
(1 + 7/11 + 35/80) (7/11) 


865 


which leads to AT, = 13.8 °C. This is less than our part (a) result, which implies that the 
temperature gradients across layers 1 and 3 (the ones where the parameters did not 
change) are greater than in part (a); those larger temperature gradients lead to larger 
conductive heat currents (which is basically a statement of “Ohm’s law as applied to heat 
conduction’). 


61. THINK As heat continues to leave the water via conduction, more ice is formed and 
the ice slab gets thicker. 


EXPRESS Let /: be the thickness of the ice slab and A be its area. Then, the rate of heat 
flow through the slab is 


P _ kA(T, -T.) 


cond h 9 


where & is the thermal conductivity of ice, Ty is the temperature of the water (0°C), and 
Tc is the temperature of the air above the ice (—10°C). The heat leaving the water freezes 
it, the heat required to freeze mass m of water being Q = Lym, where L; is the heat of 
fusion for water. Differentiate with respect to time and recognize that dO/dt = Poona to 
obtain 


Now, the mass of the ice is given by m = p4h, where p is the density of ice and h is the 
thickness of the ice slab, so dm/dt = pA(dh/dt) and 


We equate the two expressions for Peona and solve for dh/dt: 


ah _k(Ty~Te) 
dt L,ph 


ANALYZE Since | cal = 4.186 J and 1 cm = 1 x 10m, the thermal conductivity of ice 
has the SI value 


k = (0.0040 cal/s-cm-K) (4.186 J/cal)/(1 x 10° m/em) = 1.674 W/m-K. 
The density of ice is p= 0.92 g/cm? = 0.92 x 10° kg/m?. Thus, we obtain 


ahs Cen Wim OC Stee) =1.1x10° m/s = 0.40cm/h. 
dt (33310° J/kg)(0.92x10° kg/m’ )(0.050m) 
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LEARN The rate of ice formation is proportional to the conduction rate — the faster the 
energy leaves the water, the faster the water freezes. 


62. (a) Using Eq. 18-32, the rate of energy flow through the surface is 


kA(T. >, 300°C -100°C 


a 
HAE) (0.026 W/m-K)(4.00x10°° m?) ——~ = 0.208W = 0.21 W. 
L 1.0x10~ m 


cond ~ 


(Recall that a change in Celsius temperature is numerically equivalent to a change on the 
Kelvin scale.) 


(b) With Pt =L,m=L,(epV)=L,(pAh), the drop will last a duration of 


‘ond 
we Ly pAh _ (2.256x10° J/kg)(1000 kg/m*)(4.00x10° m7)(1.50x10™ m) 
P 0.208W 


cond 


=65s. 


63. We divide both sides of Eq. 18-32 by area A, which gives us the (uniform) rate of 
heat conduction per unit area: 


Ea = k, F = T, = k, T = T. 
A a E 


where Ti = 30°C, T, = 25°C and Tc =—10°C. We solve for the unknown 7. 


kL 


T=T7.+ 
O° ody 


(T_T) =-4.2°C. 


64. (a) For each individual penguin, the surface area that radiates is the sum of the top 
surface area and the sides: 


A, =a+2arh=a+2n|*h=a+ 2a ; 
1 


where we have used r=Va/z (from a=cr’) for the radius of the cylinder. For the 


huddled cylinder, the radius is r'=/Na/z (since Na=zr'), and the total surface area 
is 


A, = Na+2arh=Na+2a2 An =Na+2hVNaa. 
1 


Since the power radiated is proportional to the surface area, we have 


Fy. A, _ Na+2hNNaa _1+2hVa/ Na 


NP. NA, N(a+2hVxa) 1+2hVrla 
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With N=1000, a=0.34 m’, and A=1.1m, the ratio is 


P _14+2hVz/Na _1+2(1.1 m)/7/(1000-0.34 m?) Seine 
NP. 142hVx/a 1+2(1.1 m)J7/(0.34 m?) _ 


(b) The total radiation loss is reduced by 1.00—0.16 = 0.84, or 84%. 


65. We assume (although this should be viewed as a “controversial” assumption) that the 
top surface of the ice is at T7¢ = —5.0°C. Less controversial are the assumptions that the 
bottom of the body of water is at Ty = 4.0°C and the interface between the ice and the 
water is at Ty = 0.0°C. The primary mechanism for the heat transfer through the total 
distance L = 1.4 m is assumed to be conduction, and we use Eq. 18-34: 


KAT ~Te) _ kggA(Ty Te) _, (0.12)A(4.0°-0.0°) __ (0.40) (0.0° + 5.0°) 


foi. ie Mer. E 


1ce 1ce 


We cancel the area A and solve for thickness of the ice layer: Lice = 1.1 m. 


66. The condition that the energy lost by the beverage can be due to evaporation equals 
the energy gained via radiation exchange implies 


Le ES (6 Ge at 


d t rad env 


The total area of the top and side surfaces of the can is 
A=anr +2arh = 2(0.022 m)’ + 27(0.022 m)(0.10 m) =1.53x107 m’. 


With 7. =32°C=305 K, T =15°C=288 K, and ¢ =1, the rate of water mass loss is 


env 


-8 2 4 2 2 a 
+ - 6.67 x10* Wim? -K*)(1.0)(1.53%10 mF (305 Ky‘ —(288 Ky! 


dm o€A 4 
= (T. - 
2.256x10° J/kg 


ai: Ue 
= 6.8210 kg/s x 0.68 mg/s. 


67. We denote the total mass M and the melted mass m. The problem tells us that work/M 
= p/p, and that all the work is assumed to contribute to the phase change O = Lm where L 
= 150 x 10° J/kg. Thus, 
6 
ye ee man 10 M : 
fe) 1200 150x10 
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which yields m = 0.0306M. Dividing this by 0.30 M (the mass of the fats, which we are 
told is equal to 30% of the total mass), leads to a percentage 0.0306/0.30 = 10%. 


68. The heat needed is 


O=(10%)mL, = [| 200, 000 metric tons) (1000kg/ metric ton) (333kJ/kg) = 6.7 x10" J. 
69. (a) Regarding part (a), it is important to recognize that the problem is asking for the 
total work done during the two-step “path”: a — b followed by 6 — c. During the latter 
part of this “path” there is no volume change and consequently no work done. Thus, the 


answer to part (b) is also the answer to part (a). Since AU for process c > a is —160 J, 
then U. — U, = 160 J. Therefore, using the First Law of Thermodynamics, we have 


160=U,—-U, +U, —-U, 
=O) Wnt Op Mess 
= 40-0+200-W, .,. 
Therefore, Wz p5¢= Wa +p = 80 J. 


(b) W, .,=80J. 
70. We use O = cmAT and m = pV. The volume of water needed is 


m_ QO (1.00 x 10° kcal/day ) (Sdays) 


= = =35.7m’. 
p  pCAaT (1 .00 x 10° kg/m’ )(1 00 kcal/kg) (50.0°C — 22.0°C) 


71. The graph shows that the absolute value of the temperature change is | AT | = 25 °C. 
Since a watt is a joule per second, we reason that the energy removed is 


\O| = (2.81 J/s)(20 min)(60 s/min) = 3372 J. 


Thus, with m = 0.30 kg, the absolute value of Eq. 18-14 leads to 


ie ales 2 
= IAT) 7 5% 10" Ske K. 


72. We use Poona = KA(Ty — Tc)/L. The temperature 77; at a depth of 35.0 km is 


L (54.0 x10° Wim? )(35.0 x 10° m) 
T, == 47, = +10.0°C = 766°C. 
2.50 W/m: K 
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73. Its initial volume is 5° = 125 cm’, and using Table 18-2, Eq. 18-10, and Eq. 18-11, we 
find 


AV =(125m’) (3x 23 x 10° /C°) (50.0 C°) = 0.432 cm’, 


74. As is shown Sample Problem 18.03 — “Hot slug in water, coming to equilibrium,” 
we can express the final temperature in the following way: 


T m4cal 4 + mpCplz cal 4 + cal 
ef m4ca+ MpCpB cat cp 


where the last equality is made possible by the fact that m4 = mg. Thus, in a graph of T; 
versus 7, , the “slope” must be cy /(c4 + cg), and the “y intercept” 1s cg /(c4 + cg)Tz. From 
the observation that the “slope” is equal to 2/5 we can determine, then, not only the ratio 
of the heat capacities but also the coefficient of 7’, in the “y intercept”; that is, 


cp /(c4+cg)Tg = (1 — “slope”)Tz. 
(a) We observe that the “y intercept” is 150 K, so 

Tz = 150/(1 — “slope”) = 150/(3/5) 
which yields Tz = 2.5x10° K. 


(b) As noted already, c4 /(c4 + Cz) = 2, so 5 c4 =2c4+ 2cp, which leads to cg/c4 = S=1.5, 


75. We note that there is no work done in process c > b, since there is no change of 
volume. We also note that the magnitude of work done in process b > c is given, but not 
its sign (which we identify as negative as a result of the discussion in Section 18-8). The 
total (or net) heat transfer is Qnet = [(-40) + (-130) + (+400)] J = 230 J. By the First Law 
of Thermodynamics (or, equivalently, conservation of energy), we have O.,, =W.,,, or 


net ? 


2303 =W,_,.+W.,,+W,_,, =W,.,. +0+(-80J). 


a Cc >a a 


Therefore, Wz .-=3.1%10" J. 
76. From the law of cosines, with @ = 59.95°, we have 


20 2 2 
Linvar —~ Datum + Liste = a Seren bere COS p 


Plugging in L = Lo (1 + aAZ), dividing by Lo (which is the same for all sides) and 
ignoring terms of order (AT) or higher, we obtain 


1 + 20invar AT ad 2 + 2 (Qatum + Osteel) AT = 2 (1 + (Qatum + Osteel) AT) COS . 
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This is rearranged to yield 
cos g - '2 


AT = 
(Qatum + Ostee!) el - COS ) - Ofnvar 


= ~46°C, 


so that the final temperature is T= 20.0° + AT = 66° C. Essentially the same argument, 
but arguably more elegant, can be made in terms of the differential of the above cosine 
law expression. 


77. THINK The heat absorbed by the ice not only raises its temperature but could also 
change its phase — to water. 


EXPRESS Let m; be the mass of the ice cube and c; be its specific heat. The energy 
required to bring the ice cube to the melting temperature (0 C°) is 


O, =c,m,(0 C°-T,) = (2220 I/kg-K)(0.700 kg)(150 K) =2.331x10° J. 


Since the total amount of energy transferred to the ice is 0 =6.993x10° J, and O, <Q, 
some or all the ice will melt. The energy required to melt all the ice is 


Q, =m,L, = (0.700kg)(3.33%10° Ikg) = 2.33110" J. 
However, since 
OQ, +O, =4.662x10° J <Q =6.993x10°J, 


this means that all the ice will melt and the extra energy 


AQ =O-(O, + O,) = 6.993 x10° J—4.662 «10° J = 2.331x10°J 
would be used to raise the temperature of the water. 


ANALYZE The final temperature of the water is given by AQ=m,<,,,,../°,. Substituting 
the values given, we have 
5 
AQ _ 2.331x10° J ~79.5°C 
(0.700 kg)(4186.8 J/kg - K) 


pee 
Cater 
LEARN The key concepts in this problem are outlined in the Sample Problem 18.04 — 
“Heat to change temperature and state.” An important difference with part (b) of the 
sample problem is that, in our case, the final state of the HO is all liquid at Ty> 0. As 
discussed in part (a) of that sample problem, there are three steps to the total process. 


78. (a) Using Eq. 18-32, we find the rate of energy conducted upward to be 


Pond = g = peas = (0.400 W/m-°C)A awe =(16.7A) W. 
L 0.12 m 
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Recall that a change in Celsius temperature is numerically equivalent to a change on the 
Kelvin scale. 


(b) The heat of fusion in this process is Q=L,m, where L, =3.33x10° J/kg. 


Differentiating the expression with respect to ¢ and equating the result with P.,.,, we have 


‘ond 


dO yam 


cond dt ~~ 4F dt ‘ 
Thus, the rate of mass converted from liquid to ice is 


Wt Aeat = < NOTA Wee pig say kas 
dt L, — 3.33x10° Jikg 


(c) Since m= pV = pAh, differentiating both sides of the expression gives 


dh 
Ah)= pA—. 
(pAh) =p A 


dm _d 
dt at 


Thus, the rate of change of the icicle length is 


dh 1 dm_5.02x10°kg/m’-s 


es Se =5.02x10°% m/s 
dt pA dt 1000 kg/m? 


79. THINK The work done by the expanding gas is given by Eq. 18-24: W=] p dV. 


EXPRESS Let V, and V, be the initial and final volumes, respectively. With p =aV’, 


L 


the work done by the gas is 
er 4 AP pap 3 773 
W=|, paVv =|) aV av =~ alV; Ve 


ANALYZE With a=10 N/m‘, V, =1.0 m’ and V, = 2.0 m’, we obtain 


W=~a(V; -¥;)==(10 Nim) [2.0 m’)’-(1.0m’)’ |=23J. 


LEARN In this problem, the initial and final pressures are 


p, =aV, =(10 N/m*)(1.0 m’)? =10 N/m’ =10 Pa 
p, =aV; =(10 N/m*)(2.0 m’)’ = 40 N/m’ = 40 Pa 
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In this case, since p~V”’, the work done would be proportional to V’ after volume 
integration. 


80. We use O = —ApMice = W + AEint. In this case AE in = 0. Since AT = 0 for the ideal gas, 
then the work done on the gas is 


W' =-W =2,,m, = (333J/g)(100g) =33.3KI. 


81. THINK The work done is the “area under the curve:” W=J p dV. 


EXPRESS According to the first law of thermodynamics, AEjn, = Q — W, where Q is the 
heat absorbed and W is the work done by the system. For process 1, 


W, = DY, =V,) = D;(3.0V, =V,) = 4.0pV, 
so that 
AE, =O-W, =10pV,-4.0pV, =6.0pV, . 


Path 2 involves more work than path | (note the triangle in the figure of area $(4V;)(pj/2) 
= piV;). Thus, W, =W, + pV, =5.0pV,. Note that AE, 


int 


=6.0pV, is the same for all three 
paths. 


ANALYZE (a) The energy transferred to the gas as heat in process 2 is 
O, =AE,, +W, = 6.0pV, +5.0pV, =11pV,. 


(b) Path 3 starts at a and ends at b (same as paths | and 2), so AE,,, =6.0pV,. 

LEARN Work W and heat Q in general are path-dependent quantities, i.e., they depend 
on how the finial state is reached. However, the combination AZjn = Q — W is path 
independent; it is a state function. 


82. (a) We denote 77 = 100°C, Tc = 0°C, the temperature of the copper—aluminum 
junction by 7}. and that of the aluminum-brass junction by 77. Then, 


kA kA 
p ye oe L 


cond 


k,A 
(f,-T,) =" (,-T) 


We solve for 7; and T> to obtain 


Eat 0,00°C -100°C 


O° O° 


TaT+ =100 = 
1+k(k, +k,)/kk, 1+401(235 +109) /[(235)(109)] 
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(b) and 
oe fap pans 100°C - 0.00°C 
1+k,(k,+k,)/ kk, 1+109(235 4 401) /[(235)(401)] 

= 57.6°C. 


83. THINK The Pyrex disk expands as a result of heating, so we expect AV >0. 
EXPRESS The initial volume of the disk (thought of as a short cylinder) is V, =2r7L 
where L = 0.50 cm is its thickness and r = 8.0 cm is its radius. After heating, the volume 
becomes 
V =n(r+Ar)y(L+AL) =ar°L + ar’ AL 4+ 2arLAr +... 
where we ignore higher-order terms. Thus, the change in volume of the disk is 
AV =V —V, x ar’ AL + 2arLAr 
ANALYZE With AL = La@AT and Ar =raAT , the above expression becomes 
AV = ar’ LaAT + 229r*LaAT =32r° Laat . 


Substituting the values given (a = 3.2 x 10°°/C° from Table 18-2), we obtain 


AV =3ar°LaAT =37(0.080 m) (0.0050 m)(3.2x 10° /°C)(60°C - 10°C) 
= 4.83x10° m3 


LEARN All dimensions of the disk expand when heated. So we must take into 
consideration the change in radius as well as the thickness. 


84. (a) The rate of heat flow is 


kA(Ty—T-) (0.040 Wim-K)(1.8m’)(33°C -1.0°C) 


a = = =2.3x10°J/s. 
L 1.0x10°m 
(b) The new rate of heat flow is 
: 0.60 W/m- K )(230J/ 
Pog = nd a a ) 5) =3.5x10°J/s, 
k 0.040 W/m: K 


which is about 15 times as fast as the original heat flow. 


85. THINK Since the system remains thermally insulated, the total energy remains 
unchanged. The energy released by the aluminum lump raises the water temperature. 
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EXPRESS Let 7; be the final temperature of the aluminum lump-water system. The 
energy transferred from the aluminum is Q,, =™m,,c,,(T;,,,—T,). Similarly, the energy 


transferred as heat into water is Q)o, =MyaterCwater(L> —Z;, water)» Equating O,, with Q,...2, 
allows us to solve for Ty. 


ANALYZE With 
MC 4) Tia io T,) S TN, ater water (7, _ qT, ste) > 


we find the final equilibrium temperature to be 


= My Cali a FM yatere 


water eel > water 
f 


MC 4) a TA ater water 
_ (2.50 kg)\(900I/kg-K)(92°C) + (8.00 kg)(4186.8 J/kg-K)(5.0°C) 
(2.50 kg)(900J/kg-K) +(8.00 kg)(4186.8 J/kg -K) 


=10.5°C. 


LEARN No phase change is involved in this problem, so the thermal energy transferred 
from the aluminum can only change the water temperature. 


86. If the window is ZL; high and L2 wide at the lower temperature and Z; + AL, high and 
L, + AL, wide at the higher temperature, then its area changes from 4; = L,L2 to 


A, =(L£,+AL,)(L, +AL,)* LL, +L, AL, +L, AL, 


where the term AL, AL» has been omitted because it is much smaller than the other terms, 
if the changes in the lengths are small. Consequently, the change in area is 


AA= A,—A,=L, AL, +L, AL, 


If AT is the change in temperature then AZ; = aL, AT and AL = aL AT, where a@ is the 
coefficient of linear expansion. Thus 


AA=a(LL,+L,L,) AT =2aL,L,AT = 2(9 x10° /C°) (30cm) (20cm) (30°C) = 0.32cm’. 


87. For a cylinder of height /, the surface area is A. = 2mrh, and the area of a sphere is A, 
=4nR?. The net radiative heat transfer is given by Eq. 18-40. 


(a) We estimate the surface area A of the body as that of a cylinder of height 1.8 m and 
radius r = 0.15 m plus that of a sphere of radius R = 0.10 m. Thus, we have 4 = A, + Ay = 
1.8 m’. The emissivity ¢ = 0.80 is given in the problem, and the Stefan-Boltzmann 
constant is found in Section 18-11: o = 5.67 x 10° W/m’-K*. The “environment” 
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temperature is Tony = 303 K, and the skin temperature is T= 3(102 — 32) + 273 = 312 K. 
Therefore, 
P 


net env 


= oc A(T? -T*) =—86W. 


The corresponding sign convention is discussed in the textbook immediately after Eq. 18- 
40. We conclude that heat is being lost by the body at a rate of roughly 90 W. 


(b) Half the body surface area is roughly 4 = 1.8/2 = 0.9 m’. Now, with Teny = 248 K, we 
find 


| P| =|oeA( TS, -T*)| = 2.3x10? W. 
(c) Finally, with Teny = 193 K (and still with 4 = 0.9 m°*) we obtain |Pae| = 3.3x10° W. 
88. We take absolute values of Eq. 18-9 and Eq. 12-25: 


F AL 
|AL|=La|AT| and |—|/=£|—|. 
A ve 


The ultimate strength for steel is (F/A)rupture = Su = 400 x 10° N/m? from Table 12-1. 
Combining the above equations (eliminating the ratio AZ/L), we find the rod will rupture 
if the temperature change exceeds 


6 2 
|AT |= S, 2 eae N/m - 182°C. 
Ea (200 x 10 N/m )(11x10°/C2) 


Since we are dealing with a temperature decrease, then, the temperature at which the rod 
will rupture is T= 25.0°C — 182°C =-157°C., 


89. (a) Let the number of weight lift repetitions be V. Then Nmgh = Q, or (using Eq. 18- 
12 and the discussion preceding it) 


_ 0 (3500Cal) (4186 J/Cal) 


Ne = = 1.87x10*. 
mgh (80.0kg) (9.80m/s’ ) (1.00m) 


(b) The time required is 


+ =(18700)(2.00s) (et) 10.4h, 
S 


90. For isotropic materials, the coefficient of linear expansion q is related to that for 
volume expansion by a=4f (Eq. 18-11). The radius of Earth may be found in the 


Appendix. With these assumptions, the radius of the Earth should have increased by 
approximately 
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AR, = R,a@AT =(6.4x 10° km) $](3.0% 10°/K) (3000K —300K) =1.7 x 10° km. 


91. We assume the ice is at 0°C to begin with, so that the only heat needed for melting is 
that described by Eq. 18-16 (which requires information from Table 18-4). Thus, 
O=Lm = (333 J/g)(1.00 g) = 333 J. 


92. One method is to simply compute the change in length in each edge (xp = 0.200 m 
and yo = 0.300 m) from Eq. 18-9 (Ax = 3.6 x 10 ° mand Ay = 5.4 x 10 > m) and then 
compute the area change: 


A— A, =(%y + Ax) (yp) + Ay) — Xp¥p = 2.16 x 10° m’, 
Another (though related) method uses AA = 2a@A0AT (valid for A A/A «1) which can be 
derived by taking the differential of A = xy and replacing d's with A's. 


93. The problem asks for 0.5% of E, where E = Pt with t= 120 s and P given by Eq. 18- 
38. Therefore, with 4 = 427 = 5.0 x 10 ° m’, we obtain 


(0.005) Pt =(0.005) ce AT*t =8.6 J. 


94. Let the initial water temperature be 7,,; and the initial thermometer temperature be 7;. 
Then, the heat absorbed by the thermometer is equal (in magnitude) to the heat lost by the 
water: 


C, m, (2 -T,) =C,M,, (7, -T,). 
We solve for the initial temperature of the water: 


ve = 
2 (T, -T,) +7, (0.0550kg)(0.837kWkg-K)(44.4-15.0)K 1 son 4s soc 
c,m, : (4.18kJ/kg-C°)(0.300kg) 


95. The net work may be computed as a sum of works (for the individual processes 
involved) or as the “area” (with appropriate + sign) inside the figure (representing the 
cycle). In this solution, we take the former approach (sum over the processes) and will 
need the following fact related to processes represented in pV diagrams: 


+7, 
for a straight line: Work = a AV 


which is easily verified using the definition Eq. 18-25. The cycle represented by the 
“triangle” BC consists of three processes: 


* “tilted” straight line from (1.0 m’, 40 Pa) to (4.0 m, 10 Pa), with 
g 


Work = 40Pa + sy 


4.0m’ 1.0m’) =75J 


* horizontal line from (4.0 m*, 10 Pa) to (1.0 m°, 10 Pa), with 
Work =(10Pa)(1.0m’ — 4.0m’) =-30J 


* vertical line from (1.0 m°, 10 Pa) to (1.0 m*, 40 Pa), with 


Work = seas) 


1.0m’ -1.0m*)=0 


(a) and (b) Thus, the total work during the BC cycle is (75 — 30) J = 45 J. During the BA 
cycle, the “tilted” part is the same as before, and the main difference is that the horizontal 
portion is at higher pressure, with Work = (40 Pa)(—3.0 m°) =—120 J. Therefore, the total 
work during the BA cycle is (75 — 120) J=—45 J. 


96. (a) The total length change of the composite bar is 
AL = AL, + AL, = @&, LAT + 0,L,AT = (aL, + aL, )AT. 


Writing AL = @LAT and equating the two expressions leads to a@ = eA 


(b) The coefficients of thermal expansions are @,=11x10°/C° for steel and 


a, =19x10°/C° for brass. We solve the system of equations 


(11x10° /C°)L, +(19 x 10° /C°)L, 
oe eo 


a=13x10°/C°= 


L=L,+L, =52.4 cm 
and obtain LZ, = 39.3 cm, and 
(c) L, =13.1 cm. 


97. The heat required to raise the water of mass m from an initial temperature 7; to final 
temperature 7; is OQ = cm(T;— T;), where c is the specific heat of water. On the other hand, 
each shake supplies an energy AU, = mgh, where h is the vertical distance the water has 
moved during each shake. Thus, with 27 shakes/min, the time required to raise the water 
temperature to Tis 
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_ Q _em(T,-T) _c(T,-T,) _ (4186.8J/kg-C°)(100°C-19°C) 
R(AU,) —- Rmgh Rgh — (27shakes/min)(9.8m/s’ )(0.32m) 
= 4.0x10° min. 


98. Since the combination “p,V,;” appears frequently in this derivation we denote it as “‘x. 
Thus for process 1, the heat transferred is QO, = 5x = AEFint; + W, , and for path 2 (which 
consists of two steps, one at constant volume followed by an expansion accompanied by 
a linear pressure decrease) it is Q, = 5.5x = AEin 2 + W>. If we subtract these two 
expressions and make use of the fact that internal energy is state function (and thus has 
the same value for path 1 as for path 2) then we have 


1 
5.5x—5x = Wy — W, = “area” inside the triangle = 5) (2Vi)( p2- pi). 


Thus, dividing both sides by x (= piV\), we find 0.5=(p,/p,)—1, which leads 
immediately to the result: p)/p,=1.5. 


99. The cube has six faces, each of which has an area of (6.0 x 10° m)”. Using Kelvin 
temperatures and Eq. 18-40, we obtain 


Pa = oéA Gs -T*) 
-(s67«10" a} (0-75) (2.16 x10" m*) (123.15 K)* — (173.15 K)*) 
=-6.1x10° W. 


100. We denote the density of the liquid as p, the rate of liquid flowing in the calorimeter 
as fu, the specific heat of the liquid as c, the rate of heat flow as P, and the temperature 
change as A7. Consider a time duration dt, during this time interval, the amount of liquid 
being heated is dm = yypdt. The energy required for the heating is 


dO = Pat = c(dm) AT = cpATadt. 
Thus, 
P 250 W 


"~ puaT — (8.0x10~ m° /s)(0.85 x10" kg/m’ )(15°C) 
=2.5x10° J/kg-C° = 2.5x10° J/kg -K. 


101. Consider the object of mass m, falling through a distance h. The loss of its 
mechanical energy is AE = mgh. This amount of energy is then used to heat up the 
temperature of water of mass m2: AE = migh = Q = mcAT. Thus, the maximum possible 
rise in water temperature is 
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_mgh _ (6.00kg)(9.8m/s*)(50.0m) 


AT 
mc (0.600kg)(4190J/kg-C°) 


=1.17°C. 


102. When the temperature changes from 7 to T + AT the diameter of the mirror changes 
from D to D+ AD, where AD = @D AT. Here a= 3.2 x 10 °/C° is the coefficient of linear 
expansion for Pyrex glass. The range of values for the diameters can be found by setting 
AT equal to the temperature range. Thus 


(32 °C-(-16 °C)) 


ane G.2«104/C9(170 in OS 
in 


= 6.63x 107m ~ 660 wm. 


103. The change in area for the plate is 


AA =(a+Aa)(b+ Ab) —ab = aAb + bAa = 2abadT = 2a AAT 
= 2(32x10°/C°)(1.4 m’)(89 °C) = 7.97x10° m* ~8.0x10°m’. 


104. The relative volume change is 


— = BAT =(6.6x10/C°)(12 °C) = 7.92107. 


Since the expansion the glass tube can be ignored, the cross-sectional area of the liquid 


remains unchanged, and we have = = = 7.92x10°. 


105. (a) We note that if the pendulum shortens, its frequency of oscillation will increase, 
thereby causing it to record more units of time (“ticks”) than have actually passed during 
an interval. Thus, as the pendulum contracts (this problem involves cooling the brass 
wire), the pendulum will “run fast.” 


(b) The period of the pendulum is t =27,/L/g (so not to be confused with temperature 
T). Differentiating z with respect to L gives 


dr _d L 1 1 L (a 
= Qn =7 = 20 = . 
dt dt\ \g} Jig 2L\ \g) 2L 


po ee 
QE 2 


Thus, 


Substituting the values given, the change in period is 
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1 (aa 


At =—taAT =~ (19x 10°°/C°)(23C°) = 0.787 s/h. 
2 ah Dh 


106. Recalling that 1 W = 1 J/s, the heat O which is added to the room in 6.9 h is 


3600s 
1.00h 


O = 4(100 W)(0.73)(6.9 | = 7.25x10° J. 


107. With 1 Calorie = 1000 cal, we find the athlete's rate of dissipating energy to be 


(4000x 10° cal) (4.1868 J/cal) 


P = 4000Cal/day = = 193.83 W, 
(1 day) (86400 s/day) 


which is about 1.9 times as much as the power of a 100 W light bulb. 


1000 m/km 


108. The initial speed of the car is v, = 83 km/h = (83 km/h) 
3600 s/h 


= 23.056 m/s. 


The deceleration a of the car is given by v;-—v =—v/ = 2ad, or 


2 
ga 23.056 m/s)" = 2 86m/s?. 


2(93 m) 
The time At it takes for the car to stop is then 


os Ve; = —23.056 m/s a 


At = 8.07s. 
a —2.86 m/s 


The change in kinetic energy of the car is 
AK = -S mv} = -5(1700 kg)(23.056 m/s)” = -4.52x10° J. 


Thus, the average rate at which mechanical energy is transferred to thermal energy is 


_ AE, _—AK _ 4.52x10° J 


oa =5.6x10°W. 
At At 8.078 


Chapter 19 


1. Each atom has a mass of m = M/Na, where M is the molar mass and Nag is the 
Avogadro constant. The molar mass of arsenic is 74.9 g/mol or 74.9x10° kg/mol. 
Therefore, 7.50 x 104 arsenic atoms have a total mass of 
(7.50 x 10°) (74.9 x 10° kg/mol)/(6.02 x 107° mol) = 0.933 kg. 
2. (a) Equation 19-3 yields n = Mgam/M = 2.5/197 = 0.0127 mol. 
(b) The number of atoms is found from Eq. 19-2: 
N = nNa = (0.0127)(6.02 x 107°) = 7.64 x 107), 


3. THINK We treat the oxygen gas in this problem as ideal and apply the ideal-gas law. 


EXPRESS In solving the ideal-gas law equation pV = nRT for n, we first convert the 
temperature to the Kelvin scale: 7, = (40.0+ 273.15) K =313.15 K, and the volume to SI 


units: V,=1000 cm* =10°m’. 
ANALYZE (a) The number of moles of oxygen present is 


_ pv, (1.01 x 10° Pa)(1.000 x10° m’) 


= = 3.88 x 10° mol. 
RT, (8.31J/mol-K)(313.15K) 


n 


(b) Similarly, the ideal gas law pV = nRT leads to 


Paes ae (1.06 x 10° Pa)(1.500 x 10°m") _ 493K 
ar rae (3.88 x 10° mol) (8.31J/mol-K) 7 | 


We note that the final temperature may be expressed in degrees Celsius as 220°C. 


PV, _ PrVs 
T, 


we ep 


: V. 5 3 
[, = Pr \i Ur T= oe Pa ee. (313.15 K) =493K. 
D, JV, 1.01x10° Pa }\ 1000 cm 


LEARN The final temperature can also be calculated by noting that , or 


L 
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4. (a) With 7 = 283 K, we obtain 


pv. 100 x10°Pa 2.50m’ 
n= = 
RT 8.31J/mol-K 283K 


= 106 mol. 


(b) We can use the answer to part (a) with the new values of pressure and temperature, 
and solve the ideal gas law for the new volume, or we could set up the gas law in ratio 


form as: 
PV, _ Fy 


BY, A, 


(where n; = nyand thus cancels out), which yields a final volume of 


Vt, 
vy, =V,| 2|| £ |=(2.50m?) | COKP@ ]| 209% |_ 9.02 m’. 
: alee 300kPa ) | 283K 


L 


5. With V= 1.0 x 10° m’, p= 1.01 x 10°"? Pa, and T= 293 K, the ideal gas law gives 


_ pv _ (1.01 10°? Pa) (1.0 x 10% m’) 


= 4.1x 10 mole. 
RT (8.31 J/mol-K)(293 K) 


Consequently, Eq. 19-2 yields N = nNa = 25 molecules. We can express this as a ratio 
(with V now written as 1 cm*) N/V = 25 molecules/cm’, 


6. The initial and final temperatures are 7; =5.00°C = 278 K and T, =75.0°C =348 kK, 


=5. 
respectively. Using the ideal gas law with V, =V., we find the final pressure to be 


i f? 


DV ie ade T, 
aoe SS Ries — p,= 
PVT; T; 


i 


=e (1.00 atm) =1.25 atm. 
278K 


7. (a) Equation 19-45 (which gives 0) implies OQ = W. Then Eq. 19-14, with T= (273 + 
30.0)K leads to gives O =-3.14 x 10° J, or | O|=3.14 x 10°J. 


(b) That negative sign in the result of part (a) implies the transfer of heat is from the gas. 


8. (a) We solve the ideal gas law pV = nRT for n: 


100Pa)(1.0x10°m? 
pe ae 00H OO a) = 5.47 x 10° mol. 
RT (8.31J/mol-K)(220K) 
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(b) Using Eq. 19-2, the number of molecules N is 


NaN. = (5.47 x 10° mol) (6.02 x 10” mol") = 3.29 x 10'° molecules. 


9. Since (standard) air pressure is 101 kPa, then the initial (absolute) pressure of the air is 
Pi = 266 kPa. Setting up the gas law in ratio form (where n; = ny and thus cancels out), we 
have 


PV _ Ty 
PY, A, 


i 


which yields 


T.. —2 3 
gfe | 2 || epee) RO 200K | aay icy: 
Ve CT, 1.67 x10°m° }\ 273K 


L 


Expressed as a gauge pressure, we subtract 101 kPa and obtain 186 kPa. 


10. The pressure p; due to the first gas is p1 = mRT/V, and the pressure p2 due to the 
second gas is p2 = n2RT/V. So the total pressure on the container wall is 


=p, + SHEE ig EE Ey ra ee 
P=P\T Pr V 1 aay 
The fraction of P due to the second gas is then 
De. nyRT/V nN, 0.5 0.2. 


Dp ~ (n,+n,)(RT/V) 7 n +n, 205 


11. THINK The process consists of two steps: isothermal expansion, followed by 
isobaric (constant-pressure) compression. The total work done by the air is the sum of the 
works done for the two steps. 


EXPRESS Suppose the gas expands from volume V; to volume V+ during the isothermal 
portion of the process. The work it does is 


_ ts _ v, dV _ V, 
W, =| pdV = nkT | START In ve 
where the ideal gas law pV = nRT was used to replace p with nRT/V. Now V; = nRT/p; 
and V;=nRT/p;, so V/V, = p,/ p,. Also replace nRT with p;V; to obtain 


W, = py, n =. 
iF 
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During the constant-pressure portion of the process the work done by the gas is 
W,=p,(V,-V,). The gas starts in a state with pressure py, so this is the pressure 


throughout this portion of the process. We also note that the volume decreases from V; to 
Vi. Now Ve= piVi/pp, So 


ANALYZE For the first portion, since the initial gauge pressure is 1.03 x 10° Pa, 
pi = 1.03 x 10° Pa + 1.013 x 10° Pa = 2.04 x 10° Pa. 


The final pressure is atmospheric pressure: p¢= 1.013 x 10° Pa. Thus, 


2.04 x 10° Pa 


W, = (2.04 x 10° Pa)(0.14m*) inf BO 


= 2.00 x 10°J. 


Similarly, for the second portion, we have 
W,=(P,- PW, =(1.013x10° Pa — 2.04x10° Pa)(0.14m*) = —1.44x10* J. 
The total work done by the gas over the entire process is 
W =W, +W, = 2.00 x 10° J +(-1.44 x 10* J) = 5.60 x 10° J. 


LEARN The work done by the gas is positive when it expands, and negative when it 
contracts. 


12. (a) At the surface, the air volume is 
V, = Ah= (1.00 m)’ (4.00 m) = 12.57 m? © 12.6 m’. 


(b) The temperature and pressure of the air inside the submarine at the surface are 
T, = 20°C = 293 K and p, = p, =1.00 atm. On the other hand, at depth h=80m, we 


have 7, =—30°C = 243 K and 
1.00 atm 


= p, + pgh =1.00 atm+ (1024 kg/m’)(9.80 m/s”)(80.0 m) ———__—— 
Py = Py + PS atm + ( g/m’ )( s”)( Me oI siG! a 


=1.00 atm+7.95 atm =8.95 atm. 


Therefore, using the ideal gas law, pV = N&T , the air volume at this depth would be 
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Dio E, 25: yea) Bu | az n-() 202% |(12.57 m) =1.16 m’. 
PY, 7, Py JT, 8.95 atm /\ 293K 


(c) The decrease in volume is AV =V, —V, =11.44 m’. Using Eq. 19-5, the amount of air 


this volume corresponds to is 


7 3 
fe DAME 3 (8.95 atm)(1.01x10° Pa/atm)(11.44 m’) 


= 5.10x10° mol. 
RT (8.31 J/mol-K) (243K) 


Thus, in order for the submarine to maintain the original air volume in the chamber, 
5.10x10° mol of air must be released. 


13. (a) At point a, we know enough information to compute n: 


2500 Pa)(1.0m° 
n= pV — ( a)( == = 1.5 mol. 
RT (8.31 J/mol-K) (200K) 


(b) We can use the answer to part (a) with the new values of pressure and volume, and 
solve the ideal gas law for the new temperature, or we could set up the gas law in terms of 
ratios (note: ng = ny, and cancels out): 


3 
PV, _ Ty Be ee (200K) 7.5kPa 0s 
DY, T, 2.5kPa } \ 1.0m 


which yields an absolute temperature at b of T, = 1.810" K. 


(c) As in the previous part, we choose to approach this using the gas law in ratio form: 


3 
| ene = T. =(200K) 2.5kPa aoa 
DV, 1, 2.5kPa }\ 1.0m 


which yields an absolute temperature at c of T, = 6.010" K. 


(d) The net energy added to the gas (as heat) is equal to the net work that is done as it 
progresses through the cycle (represented as a right triangle in the pV diagram shown in 
Fig. 19-20). This, in turn, is related to + “area” inside that triangle (with 
area = 4(base)(height)), where we choose the plus sign because the volume change at 


the largest pressure is an increase. Thus, 
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One = Woy = ; (2.0m’) (5.0 x 10° Pa) = 5.0 x 10° J. 


14. Since the pressure is constant the work is given by W = p(V2 — V1). The initial volume 
is V, =(AT,—BT,)/p, where T; = 315 K is the initial temperature, A =24.9 J/K and B = 


0.00662 J/K’. The final volume is V, = (AT, — BT;)/p , where T)= 315 K. Thus 


W = A(T, -T,)-B(T; -T,) 
= (24.9 J/K)(325 K —315 K)— (0.00662 J/K’)[(325 K)’ — (315 K)”]= 207 J. 


15. Using Eq. 19-14, we note that since it is an isothermal process (involving an ideal gas) 
then O = W = nRT In(V;/V;) applies at any point on the graph. An easy one to read is OQ = 
1000 J and Vy = 0.30 m°>, and we can also infer from the graph that V;= 0.20 m*. We are 
told that n = 0.825 mol, so the above relation immediately yields 7 = 360 K. 


16. We assume that the pressure of the air in the bubble is essentially the same as the 
pressure in the surrounding water. If d is the depth of the lake and p¢ is the density of 
water, then the pressure at the bottom of the lake is p; = po + pgd, where po is 
atmospheric pressure. Since p;V, = nRT;, the number of moles of gas in the bubble is 


nN = p\V\/RT, = (Po a pgd)V\/RT,, 
where V; is the volume of the bubble at the bottom of the lake and 7, is the temperature 


there. At the surface of the lake the pressure is po and the volume of the bubble is Vz = 
nRT>/po. We substitute for n to obtain 


pe T, Py + pgd y, 
f, Po 
293K ) { 1.013 x 10° Pa + (0.998 x 10° kg/m? )(9.8m/s” )(40m) ; 
= 3 (20cm ) 
277K 1.013 x 10° Pa 
= 1.0x10° cm’. 


17. When the valve is closed the number of moles of the gas in container A is n4 = 
paV4/RT, and that in container B is ng = 4pgV4/RTz. The total number of moles in both 
containers is then 


V 4 
A= nti = . [Ze Sze = const. 
A B 


After the valve is opened, the pressure in container A is p’4 = Rn'4T4/V,4 and that in 
container B is p's = Rn'sT,/4V4. Equating p'4 and p's, we obtain Ra’ 4T4/V4 = Rn'gT3/4V 4, 
or n'p = (47 4/Tp)n' 4. Thus, 


AT, 4 
n=n',+n, =n, [1+ a) ny +n, =H 2: + Pa) 


B 


We solve the above equation for n' 4: 


Hees V Pity +4p, /T, 
“R 14+4T,/T, 


Substituting this expression for '4 into p'V4 = n'4RT4, we obtain the final pressure: 


»_ MRT, _ Pa + AD 5T,/Ts 


- = 2.0 x 10° Pa. 
V, L2ap ie 


18. First we rewrite Eq. 19-22 using Eq. 19-4 and Eq. 19-7: 


y= (BRT _ BUNa)T _ [3kT 
™ VM YY (mN,) Vm’ 
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The mass of the electron is given in the problem, and k = 1.38 x 107° J/K is given in the 
textbook. With 7 = 2.00 x 10° K, the above expression gives Vins = 9.53 x 10° m/s. The 


pressure value given in the problem is not used in the solution. 


19. Table 19-1 gives M = 28.0 g/mol for nitrogen. This value can be used in Eq. 19-22 
with T in Kelvins to obtain the results. A variation on this approach is to set up ratios, 
using the fact that Table 19-1 also gives the rms speed for nitrogen gas at 300 K (the 


value is 517 m/s). Here we illustrate the latter approach, using v for Vims: 


vy 77 (BRT/M 


(a) With 7> = (20.0 + 273.15) K = 293 K, we obtain v, =(517m/s) = 511m/s. 


(b) In this case, we set v; =4v, and solve v,/v, =,/T,/T, for 73: 


2 2 
5-7/5 | =(293K)( 5] =73.0K 
Vy 2 


which we write as 73.0 — 273 =— 200°C. 


(c) Now we have v4 = 2v, and obtain 
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2 
L =7 | =(293K)(4) =1.17 x 10°K 


2) 


which is equivalent to 899°C. 


20. Appendix F gives M = 4.00 x 10° kg/mol (Table 19-1 gives this to fewer significant 
figures). Using Eq. 19-22, we obtain 


3 831 Jimol-K 1000K 
ee ge ee = 2.50 x 10° mis. 
M 4.00 x 10°° kg/mol 


21. THINK According to kinetic theory, the rms speed is (see Eq. 19-34) 
Ving = V3RT/M , where T is the temperature and M is the molar mass. 


EXPRESS The rms speed is defined as v,,,, =4/(V") ay. » Where (v’),,. = [, Pdr, with 


avg 


the Maxwell’s speed distribution function given by 


3/2 
M 2 
P(v) = Ar ve” /2RT : 
22RT 


According to Table 19-1, the molar mass of molecular hydrogen is 2.02 g/mol = 2.02 x 
10° kg/mol. 


ANALYZE At T = 2.7 K, we find the rms speed to be 


3 (8.31J/mol-K)(2.7K) ; 
Vang = = =1.8x10° m/s. 
2.02 x 10° kg/mol 


LEARN The corresponding average speed and most probable speed are 


8(8.31J/mol-K)(2.7K 
eee (ii ee CLS ee 
mM m(2.02 x 10 ~ kg/mol) 


2(8.31J/mol-K)(2.7K) 
2.02 x 10° kg/mol 


and 


=1.5x10' m/s, 
respectively. 


22. The molar mass of argon is 39.95 g/mol. Eq. 19-22 gives 
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3(8.31J/mol-K)(313K 
ey 2 CS ES ene 
M 39.95 x 10° kg/mol 


23. In the reflection process, only the normal component of the momentum changes, so 
for one molecule the change in momentum is 2mv cos@, where m is the mass of the 
molecule, v is its speed, and @is the angle between its velocity and the normal to the wall. 
If N molecules collide with the wall, then the change in their total momentum is 2Nmv 
cos @, and if the total time taken for the collisions is At, then the average rate of change of 
the total momentum is 2(N/At)mv cos@ This is the average force exerted by the N 
molecules on the wall, and the pressure is the average force per unit area: 


D -=(%) mv cos@ a(t x 10°s')(3.3 x 10°77 kg)(1.0 x 10° m/s )cos 55° 


=1,9 x 10° Pa. 


We note that the value given for the mass was converted to kg and the value given for the 
area was converted to m’. 


24. We can express the ideal gas law in terms of density using n = Mgam/M: 


M...RT iM 
— sam => =_ P 


v | 
7 RT 


We can also use this to write the rms speed formula in terms of density: 


y — BRE _ B@M/e) _ Be 


(a) We convert to SI units: p = 1.24 x 10° kg/m? and p = 1.01 x 10° Pa. The rms speed is 
3(1010)/ 0.0124 = 494 m/s. 


(b) We find M from p= pM/RT with T = 273 K. 


pRT — (0.0124kg/m*) 8.31J/mol-K (273K) 
Pp 1.01 x 10° Pa 


M= = 0.0279 kg/mol = 27.9 g/mol. 


(c) From Table 19.1, we identify the gas to be No. 


25. (a) Equation 19-24 gives K,,. = (1.38 x 10 J/K)(273K)=5.65 x 107" J. 


N | Go 
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(b) For 7 =373 K, the average translational kinetic energy is K,,, = 7.72 x 107'J. 


(c) The unit mole may be thought of as a (large) collection: 6.02 x 10°? molecules of ideal 
gas, in this case. Each molecule has energy specified in part (a), so the large collection 
has a total kinetic energy equal to 


K 


mole 


=N,K,,, = (6.02x10”)(5.65x10 J)= 3.40x10° J. 


avg 
(d) Similarly, the result from part (b) leads to 


K voc = (6.0210” (7.72107 J) =4.65 x 10° J. 


26. The average translational kinetic energy is given by K,,, = 3k7 , where k is the 


—23 


Boltzmann constant (1.38 x 10 ~~ J/K) and T is the temperature on the Kelvin scale. Thus 


Ku = = (1.38 x 10° J/K)(1600K) = 3.31x 10° J. 
2 


27. (a) We use ¢ = Ly/N, where Ly is the heat of vaporization and N is the number of 
molecules per gram. The molar mass of atomic hydrogen is | g/mol and the molar mass 
of atomic oxygen is 16 g/mol, so the molar mass of H20 is (1.0 + 1.0 + 16) = 18 g/mol. 
There are Na = 6.02 x 10°° molecules in a mole, so the number of molecules in a gram of 
water is (6.02 x 107° mol !)/(18 g/mol) = 3.34 x 107 molecules/g. Thus 

& = (539 cal/g)/(3.34 x 10”/g) = 1.61 x 10°°° cal = 6.76 x 107° J. 


(b) The average translational kinetic energy is 


| SAT = (1.38 x 10° J/K)[(32.0+ 273.15) K] = 6.32 x 107'J. 


avg 


The ratio €/Kayg is (6.76 x 10 °° J)/(6.32 x 107! J) = 10.7. 


28. Using v =f with v = 331 m/s (see Table 17-1) with Eq. 19-2 and Eq. 19-25 leads to 


f= 


= (331m/s)tV2 (3.0 x 107! m)’ es 


[ earaviny) 


3 3 : 
= (80 «10 ve (2)-(s0%007 m 1.01 x 10° Pa 
s-mol /\V s-mol ) | (8.31 J/mol-K) (273.15K) 


=3.5~x 10° Hz 
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where we have used the ideal gas law and substituted n/V = p/RT. If we instead use v = 
343 m/s (the “default value” for speed of sound in air, used repeatedly in Ch. 17), then the 
answer is 3.7 x 10” Hz. 


29. THINK Mean free path is the average distance traveled by a molecule between 
successive collisions. 


EXPRESS According to Eq. 19-25, the mean free path for molecules in a gas is given by 
1 


—————————— 
V2nd?N /V 
where d is the diameter of a molecule and N is the number of molecules in volume V. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting d = 2.0 x 107° m and MV = 1 x 10° molecules/m*, we 
obtain 
1 


i = 6x10" m. 
V2n(2.0 x 10° m)? (1 x 10°m> 


(b) At this altitude most of the gas particles are in orbit around Earth and do not suffer 
randomizing collisions. The mean free path has little physical significance. 


LEARN Mean free path is inversely proportional to the number density, V/V . The 
typical value of N/V at room temperature and atmospheric pressure for ideal gas is 


Np 1.01x10° Pa 


eee G80 CEO = 2.46x10° molecules/m* =2.46x10'’ molecules/cm’ . 
" x 


This is much higher than that in the outer space. 


30. We solve Eq. 19-25 for d: 


1 1 
d ei — 
y AnV2 (N/V) y (0.80 x 10° cm) nV2 (2.7 x 10"? /cm’) 


which yields d= 3.2 x 10° cm, or 0.32 nm. 


31. (a) We use the ideal gas law pV = nRT = N&T, where p is the pressure, V is the 
volume, 7 is the temperature, n is the number of moles, and N is the number of molecules. 
The substitutions NV = nN, and k = R/Na were made. Since | cm of mercury = 1333 Pa, 
the pressure is p = (10 ')(1333 Pa) = 1.333 x 10°* Pa. Thus, 
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Wes ope. 1.333x107 Pa 
Vo okt (1.38x107° J/K) (295K) 


= 3.27x10"° molecules/m* =3.27x10'° molecules/cm? . 


(b) The molecular diameter is d = 2.00 x 10°'° m, so, according to Eq. 19-25, the mean 
free path is 
1 1 


N= = =172m. 
V2nd?N/V— J27(2.00x10"? my’ (3.27x10"° m*) 


32. (a) We set up a ratio using Eq. 19-25: 


Ay,  W(aV2a2.(N/V)) (2s ) 


Ay, 1/(af2a2, (N/V) 


dy, — [Ax, _ [27.5x10% om _ i 

dy, Was 9.9xl10°cm 
(b) Using Eq. 19-2 and the ideal gas law, we substitute N/V = Nan/V = Nap/RT into Eq. 
19-25 and find 


ds, 


Therefore, we obtain 


Ge RE 
nl2d*pN, 


Comparing (for the same species of molecule) at two different pressures and temperatures, 


this leads to 
+a) 
A, q, P2 


With 2, = 9.9 x 10° cm, 7; = 293 K (the same as 7) in this part), p1 = 750 torr, and p2 = 
150 torr, we find A, = 5.0 x 10° cm. 


(c) The ratio set up in part (b), using the same values for quantities with subscript 1, leads 
to A2 = 7.9 x 10° cm for 7) = 233 K and p> = 750 torr. 


33. THINK We’re given the speeds of 10 molecules. The speed distribution is discrete. 


EXPRESS The average speed is v = a where the sum is over the speeds of the 


particles and N is the number of particles. Similarly, the rms speed is given by 


2 
peer 
= N 
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ANALYZE (a) From the equation above, we find the average speed to be 


(2.0+3.0+4.0+5.0+6.0+7.0+8.0+9.0+10.0+11.0)km/s 
10 


= 6.5km/s. 


v= 


(b) With 
div? =[(2.0)° + (3.0) + (4.0) + (5.0) + (6.0) 


+ (7.0) +(8.0)° + (9.0)? + (10.0)? + (11.0)7] km? /s? =505 km? /s” 


2 2 
Ve = oS = 7.1 kes, 


LEARN Each speed is weighted equally in calculating the average and the rms values. 


the rms speed is 


34. (a) The average speed is 


_ Eny, _ [2(.0)+4(2.0) +6(3.0) +8(4.0) +2(5.0)] m/s 


Vay, = 3.2cm/s. 
. 2a 2+4+6+8+2 
(b) From v,,,. = {n,v, /dn, we get 
2 2 2 2 2 
y= [20-07 +42.07 +63.0)" +8(4.0)° +265." 5 3 semis, 
24+44+6+8+2 


(c) There are eight particles at v = 4.0 cm/s, more than the number of particles at any 
other single speed. So 4.0 cm/s is the most probable speed. 


35. (a) The average speed is 
1Q 1 
Vayg = eae = Tr aacau m/s) + 2(500 m/s) + 4(600 m/s)] = 420 m/s. 
i=l 


(b) The rms speed is 


N 
v= > = | £4(200 m/s)’ + 2(500 m/s)” + 4(600 m/s)*] = 458 m/s 
i=l 


(c) Yes, Vims > Vavg- 


36. We divide Eq. 19-35 by Eq. 19-22: 
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_ \2RT,/M - fe 


Vins 3RT,/M 


which, for v, =Vv,,,,, leads to 


rms ? 


37. THINK From the distribution function P(v), we can calculate the average and rms 
speeds. 


EXPRESS The distribution function gives the fraction of particles with speeds between v 
and v + dv, so its integral over all speeds is unity: J P(v) dv = 1. The average speed is 


defined as v,,, = ( vP(v)dv . Similarly, the rms speed is given byv,,, = /(V" ave » Where 
V dave = \, v P(v)dv. 


ANALYZE (a) Evaluate the integral by calculating the area under the curve in Fig. 19-23. 
The area of the triangular portion is half the product of the base and altitude, or 5av,. 


The area of the rectangular portion is the product of the sides, or avo. Thus, 


1 3 
[ POdv = pak. +avy, = a ; 


so sav, =1 and avo = 2/3=0.67. 


(b) For the triangular portion of the distribution P(v) = av/vo, and the contribution of this 
portion is 


2 
ary » @ 4: @V5° 2 
— | Vv ava——-y, SS 
yore 3V, 3 9 


where 2/3vo was substituted for a. P(v) = a in the rectangular portion, and the contribution 
of this portion is 


af" vav = 5 (44 v5) = = Ve 


Therefore, we have 


2 Vive 
Vayg =—VytVq =1.22v) => “E=1.22. 
9 Vo 
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c) In calculating v2, = | v P(v)dv, we note that the contribution of the triangular section 
g avg gu 


iS 


Yo 1 
ai vdv= Sys =—V. 
VY 4v 
The contribution of the rectangular portion is 
2% 2 a 3 3 Ta 3 14 2 
a| vdv=—(8y -v,)=—v=—yw. 
J, 3 ( 0 :) 39° 9 2 
Thus, 
1 14 
Vans =4f-¥2 +2 =1.31y => “BS =131. 
6 9 Vy 


(d) The number of particles with speeds between 1.5vp and 2vo is given by N = P(v)dv. 
1.5¥ 


The integral is easy to evaluate since P(v) = a throughout the range of integration. Thus 
the number of particles with speeds in the given range is 


Na(2.0v9 — 1.5¥9) = 0.5N avo = N/3, 


where 2/3v9 was substituted for a. In other words, the fraction of particles in this range is 
1/3 or 0.33. 


LEARN From the distribution function shown in Fig. 19-23, it is clear that there are 
more particles with a speed in the range v,<v<2v, than 0<v<y, . In fact, 


straightforward calculation shows that the fraction of particles with speeds between 1.0vo 
and 2vV9 is 


(be P(v)dv = a(2v, —1.0v,) = av, = ; 


38. (a) From the graph we see that v, = 400 m/s. Using the fact that M@ = 28 g/mol = 
0.028 kg/mol for nitrogen (Nz) gas, Eq. 19-35 can then be used to determine the absolute 


temperature. We obtain T= Mv /R =2.7*10’ K. 
(b) Comparing with Eq. 19-34, we conclude vims = 3/2 Vp = 4.9 10° m/s. 


39. The rms speed of molecules in a gas is given by v,,, =,/3RT/M , where T is the 
temperature and / is the molar mass of the gas. See Eq. 19-34. The speed required for 
escape from Earth's gravitational pull is v= er. , where g is the acceleration due to 
gravity at Earth's surface and r. (= 6.37 x 10° m) is the radius of Earth. To derive this 
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expression, take the zero of gravitational potential energy to be at infinity. Then, the 
gravitational potential energy of a particle with mass m at Earth's surface is 


U =—GMm/r. =-megr., 


where g =GM / r, was used. If v is the speed of the particle, then its total energy is 
E =-mer,+4mv’ . If the particle is just able to travel far away, its kinetic energy must 
tend toward zero as its distance from Earth becomes large without bound. This means E = 
0 and v= \2er. . We equate the expressions for the speeds to obtain BRT /M = er. : 
The solution for T is T= 2gr.M /3R. 


(a) The molar mass of hydrogen is 2.02 x 10° kg/mol, so for that gas 


a 2(9.8m/s°)(6.37x10°m)(2.02x10~ kg/mol) 


=1.0x10°K. 
3(8.31J/mol-K) : 


(b) The molar mass of oxygen is 32.0 x 10° kg/mol, so for that gas 


aS 2(9.8m/s°)(6.37 x10°m)(32.0x 10° kg/mol) 


=1.6x10°K. 
3(8.31J/mol-K) . 


(c) Now, T = 22ntmM / 3R, where ry, = 1.74 x 10° m is the radius of the Moon and Ln = 
0.16g is the acceleration due to gravity at the Moon's surface. For hydrogen, the 
temperature is 


fe 2(0.16)(9.8m/s" )(1.74x10°m)(2.0210°° kg/mol) facie 
3(8.31J/mol-K) 


(d) For oxygen, the temperature is 


se 2(0.16)(9.8m/s”)(1.74 x10°m)(32.0x 10 kg/mol) Sais. 
3(8.31J/mol-K) 


(e) The temperature high in Earth's atmosphere is great enough for a significant number 
of hydrogen atoms in the tail of the Maxwellian distribution to escape. As a result, the 
atmosphere is depleted of hydrogen. 


(f) On the other hand, very few oxygen atoms escape. So there should be much oxygen 
high in Earth’s upper atmosphere. 
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40. We divide Eq. 19-31 by Eq. 19-22: 
Views _ /8RT/nM 8M 
ee ‘BRIM, 


leads to 


which, for Vaypr = 2Y, 


rms1? 


=4.7. 


m, M, 8 v 2 


rms| 


2 
m _ M, Sted _3n 


41. (a) The root-mean-square speed is given by v,,, =,/3RT/M . See Eq. 19-34. The 
molar mass of hydrogen is 2.02 x 10° kg/mol, so 


=7.0x10° m/s. 


3(8.31J/mol-K)(4000K) 
Vv = 
fae 2.02 x10” kg/mol 


(b) When the surfaces of the spheres that represent an Hz molecule and an Ar atom are 
touching, the distance between their centers is the sum of their radii: 


d= 7r1+m=0.5x 10% cm+ 1.5 x 10 °cm = 2.0 x 10° cm. 


(c) The argon atoms are essentially at rest so in time ¢ the hydrogen atom collides with all 
the argon atoms in a cylinder of radius d, and length vt, where v is its speed. That is, the 
number of collisions is nd’vtN/V, where N/V is the concentration of argon atoms. The 
number of collisions per unit time is 


td “VN _ 
V 


m(2.0 x10" im) (7.0 10° m/s)(4.0 x10* m™*) = 3.5x10"° collisions/s. 


42. The internal energy is 


Fi = nRT = =(1.0 mol)(8.31 J/mol-K)(273K) =3.4x10° J. 


int 


43. (a) From Table 19-3, C, =3R and C, = R. Thus, Eq. 19-46 yields 


o=nc,ar=(3.00)(2¢8.31)| (40.0)=3.49x10°J. 
(b) Equation 19-45 leads to 
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AE. =nC,AT = (3.00)( 318.30 |(40.0) =2.49x10° J. 


(c) From either W = O— AEjn, or W = pAT = nRAT, we find W= 997 J. 


(d) Equation 19-24 is written in more convenient form (for this problem) in Eq. 19-38. 
Thus, the increase in kinetic energy is 


AK = A(NK Jan 25 AT ~1.49x10° J. 
trans avg 2 


Since AE,., = AK, 


trans 


+AK 


rot ? 


the increase in rotational kinetic energy is 


AK, = AE, — AK nang = 2-4910° J-1.49x10° J=1.00x10° J. 


int trans 


Note that had there been no rotation, all the energy would have gone into the translational 
kinetic energy. 


44. Two formulas (other than the first law of thermodynamics) will be of use to us. It is 
straightforward to show, from Eq. 19-11, that for any process that is depicted as a straight 
line on the pV diagram, the work is 


Pit Py 
Wscaigns -( 5 : Jar 


which includes, as special cases, W = pAV for constant-pressure processes and W = 0 for 
constant-volume processes. Further, Eq. 19-44 with Eq. 19-51 gives 


|e n[L)pr = [Spr 


where we have used the ideal gas law in the last step. We emphasize that, in order to 
obtain work and energy in joules, pressure should be in pascals (N/m’) and volume 
should be in cubic meters. The degrees of freedom for a diatomic gas is f= 5. 


(a) The internal energy change is 


~E,., = >(pV, ~ p,V,)= >((2.0.10" Pa)(4.0m*)—(5.0x 10° Pa)(2.0m’)) 


=-5.0x10° J. 


int c 


(b) The work done during the process represented by the diagonal path is 
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W, -( BP, V,) = (3.5x10° Pa)(2.0m’) 


which yields Wajag = 7.0 10° J. Consequently, the first law of thermodynamics gives 


Oyiag = AE, + W 


iat + Wong = (5.0 10° +7.0x10°) J=2.0x10° J. 

(c) The fact that AFine only depends on the initial and final states, and not on the details of 
the “path” between them, means we can write AE,,, = Ex, —Emyg =—5-0x10° J for the 
indirect path, too. In this case, the work done consists of that done during the constant 
pressure part (the horizontal line in the graph) plus that done during the constant volume 
part (the vertical line): 


W. 


“tron = (5-0%10° Pa)(2.0m?)+0=1.0x104 J. 
Now, the first law of thermodynamics leads to 


OF ise = AE; ag W, 


int indirect 


=(—5.0x10° +1.0x10*) J=5.0x10° J. 


45. Argon is a monatomic gas, so f= 3 in Eq. 19-51, which provides 


G, =5R=5(831 imo-K)| ae )-298 iia 


4.186 J mol -C° 


where we have converted joules to calories, and taken advantage of the fact that a Celsius 
degree is equivalent to a unit change on the Kelvin scale. Since (for a given substance) M@ 
is effectively a conversion factor between grams and moles, we see that cy (see units 
specified in the problem statement) is related to Cy by C, =c, M where M =mN, , and 


m is the mass of a single atom (see Eq. 19-4). 
(a) From the above discussion, we obtain 


_M _Gly _ 2.98/0.075 =6.6 x 107 ¢=6.6 x 10° kg. 


wt 23 
N, Nyx 6.02x10 


(b) The molar mass is found to be 
M = Cylcy = 2.98/0.075 = 39.7 g/mol 


which should be rounded to 40 g/mol since the given value of cy is specified to only two 
significant figures. 
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46. (a) Since the process is a constant-pressure expansion, 


W = pAV =nRAT =(2.02 mol)(8.31 J/mol-K)(15K) = 249. 
(b) Now, C, =2R in this case, so Q=nC,AT = +623 J by Eq. 19-46. 


(c) The change in the internal energy is AEin, = OQ — W = +374 J. 
(d) The change in the average kinetic energy per atom is 

AKayg = AEin/N = +3.11 x 10°75. 
47. (a) The work is zero in this process since volume is kept fixed. 


(b) Since Cy = SR for an ideal monatomic gas, then Eq. 19-39 gives O = +374 J. 


(c) AE int = Q — W=+374 J. 


(d) Two moles are equivalent to N = 12 x 10°° particles. Dividing the result of part (c) by 
N gives the average translational kinetic energy change per atom: 3.11 x 10° J. 


48. (a) According to the first law of thermodynamics Q = AE, + W. When the pressure is 
a constant W = p AV. So 


3 


-6 3 
AE, = Q— pAV =20.9 J-(1.01x10° Pa)(100 em* —50 cm PICT J-15.9 i; 
cm 


(b) The molar specific heat at constant pressure is 


QO QO _R@Q _ (8.31 J/mol-K)(20.9J) 


eee = - = 34.4J/mol-K. 
’ nT n(pAV/nR) p AV (1.01x10* Pa)(50x10m’) i 


(c) Using Eq. 19-49, Cy = C, — R = 26.1 J/mol-K. 


49. THINK The molar specific heat at constant volume for a gas is given by Eq. 19-41: 
C, =AE,,, /nAT . Our system consists of three non-interacting gases. 


EXPRESS When the temperature changes by AT the internal energy of the first gas 
changes by 1; Cy); AT, the internal energy of the second gas changes by n2Cy2 AT, and the 
internal energy of the third gas changes by n3C;3 AT. The change in the internal energy of 
the composite gas is 
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AE int = (1 Cy + nz Cy2 + 13 Cys) AT. 


This must be (m + m2 + n3) Cy AT, where Cy is the molar specific heat of the mixture. 
Thus, 
- Cy +Cyr +N3Cy3 


C, 
n, +n, +n, 


ANALYZE With 1)=2.40 mol, C),=12.0 J/mol-K for gas 1, m=1.50 mol, Cy.=12.8 
J/mol-K for gas 2, and n3=3.20 mol, C;3=20.0 J/mol-K for gas 3, we obtain 


_ (2.40 mol)(12.0 J/mol- K) + (1.50 mol)(12.8 J/mol- K) + (3.20 mol)(20.0 J/mol- K) 


G 
: 2.40 mol +1.50 mol + 3.20 mol 


=15.8 J/mol-K 
for the mixture. 


LEARN The molar specific heat of the mixture C, is the sum of each individual C,, 
weighted by the molar fraction. 


50. Referring to Table 19-3, Eq. 19-45 and Eq. 19-46, we have 
5 7 
AE, ="C/AT =>nRAT, Q = nC,AT = nRAT. 


Dividing the equations, we obtain 
int 
Thus, the given value O = 70 J leads to AE,,, =50 J. 


51. The fact that they rotate but do not oscillate means that the value of f given in Table 
19-3 is relevant. Thus, Eq. 19-46 leads to 


7 1\(T, 
Q=nc,ar=n(2R|(T, — T,) = RT, (2) E-4] 


i 


where 7; = 273 K and n = 1.0 mol. The ratio of absolute temperatures is found from the 
gas law in ratio form. With pr = p; we have 


Therefore, the energy added as heat is 
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Q =(1.0mol)(8.31 Jmol K)(273K){ 2 ](2—1 ~8.0x10° J. 


52. (a) Using M = 32.0 g/mol from Table 19-1 and Eq. 19-3, we obtain 


eee 


sam 


= = 0.375 mol. 
M = 32.0 g/mol 


(b) This is a constant pressure process with a diatomic gas, so we use Eq. 19-46 and 
Table 19-3. We note that a change of Kelvin temperature is numerically the same as a 
change of Celsius degrees. 


Q=nC,AT = n{ Lear = (0.375 mod{ 2}(8.3 J/mol-K)(100K) =1.09x10° J. 


(c) We could compute a value of AEj, from Eq. 19-45 and divide by the result from part 
(b), or perform this manipulation algebraically to show the generality of this answer (that 
is, many factors will be seen to cancel). We illustrate the latter approach: 


AE. 


int 


_n(GR) AT _ 5 
Q n(iR)AT 7 


=~ 0.714. 
53. THINK The molecules are diatomic, with translational and rotational degrees of 
freedom. The temperature change is under constant pressure. 
EXPRESS Since the process is at constant pressure, energy transferred as heat to the gas 
is given by Q = nC, AT, where n is the number of moles in the gas, C, is the molar 
specific heat at constant pressure, and AT is the increase in temperature. Similarly, the 


change in the internal energy is given by AE int = nCy AT, where Cy is the specific heat at 
constant volume. For a diatomic ideal gas, C, =7R and C, =3R (see Table 19-3). 


ANALYZE (a) The heat transferred is 


Q=nC,AT = (| N= (4.00mol)(8.31,J/mol: K)(60.0K) = 6.98x10° J. 


(b) From the above, we find the change in the internal energy to be 


AE,,, =nC,AT =n (Shar = > (4.00 mol)(8.31J/mol.K)(60.0K) =4.99x10° J. 
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(c) According to the first law of thermodynamics, AE in = Q — W, so the work done by the 
gas is 
W =O-AE,,, =6.98x10° J —4.99 x 10° J = 1.99 x10°J. 


(d) The change in the total translational kinetic energy is 


AK = SnRAT = = (4.00mol)(8.31 J/mol -K)(60.0K) = 2.99 x 10°J. 


LEARN The diatomic gas has three translational and two rotational degrees of freedom 
(making f =3+2=5). By equipartition theorem, each degree of freedom accounts for an 


energy of RT/2 per mole. Thus, C, =(f/2)R=5R/2 and C,=C,+R=7R/2. 


54. The fact that they rotate but do not oscillate means that the value of f given in Table 
19-3 is relevant. In Section 19-11, it is noted that y= C,/Cy so that we find y= 7/5 in this 
case. In the state described in the problem, the volume is 


yy ORT _ (2.0 mol)(8.31 smelt G00K) eee. 
2) 1.01x10° N/m 


Consequently, 


pV? =(1.01x10° N/m?)(0.049m*) * =1.5x10°N-m?, 


55. (a) Let pi, Vi, and 7; represent the pressure, volume, and temperature of the initial state 
of the gas. Let py, V;, and T; represent the pressure, volume, and temperature of the final 


state. Since the process is adiabatic pV = p,V,”, so 
Pp BY; Py tf 


VY ( 43L i 
=| pe 1.2atm) =13.6atm ~ 14 atm. 
ze a Prone) ) 


We note that since V; and V; have the same units, their units cancel and py has the same 
units as pi. 


(b) The gas obeys the ideal gas law pV = nRT, so piV/pWV = T;/Ty and 


t 
4 DV, U 


L 


(1.2atm)(4.3L) |(o10x) =6.2x10°K. 


56. (a) We use Eq. 19-54 with V,./V, = 5 for the gas (assumed to obey the ideal gas law). 
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Y 
pV! = pVi=>#£=| +] =2.00)" 
vl St’ f V 
ft 


which yields pe= (2.46)(1.0 atm) = 2.46 atm. 


(b) Similarly, Eq. 19-56 leads to 


y-l 
Lar = (273K) (1.23) =336K. 
f 


(c) We use the gas law in ratio form and note that when p; = p2 then the ratio of volumes 
is equal to the ratio of (absolute) temperatures. Consequently, with the subscript 1 
referring to the situation (of small volume, high pressure, and high temperature) the 
system is in at the end of part (a), we obtain 


V, 1, 273K 


= = 0.813. 
VT. 336K 


The volume JV is half the original volume of one liter, so 


V, =0.813(0.500L) = 0.406 L. 


57. (a) Equation 19-54, pV, = p,V,”, leads to 
ae Tee 


200L ) 


y 
Vz 
.=p.|—}|} => 4.00atm=(1.00atm 


f 
which can be solved to yield 


_In(p,/p;) _ In(4.00atm/1.00atm) 7 


~n(V/V,)— In(200L/74.3L) 


This implies that the gas is diatomic (see Table 19-3). 


(b) One can now use either Eq. 19-56 or use the ideal gas law itself. Here we illustrate 
the latter approach: 


PV — nRT, 
Dy ep > T= 446K. 
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(c) Again using the ideal gas law: n = P; V;/RT; = 8.10 moles. The same result would, of 
course, follow from n = PrV¢/RT;. 


58. Let pi, Vi, and T; represent the pressure, volume, and temperature of the initial state of 
the gas, and let py V;, and 7; be the pressure, volume, and temperature of the final state. 


Since the process is adiabatic pV =p,V,’ . Combining with the ideal gas law, 
pV =N&KT , we obtain 

pV! = p(T! py =p,"T/ =constant => p,"T! = p,’T; 
With vy =4/3, which gives (l—v)/v =—1/4, the temperature at the end of the adiabatic 


expansion is 
Ly 


os -1/4 
T, = P; 7-(oam) (278 K) =186 K =-87°C. 
oe 1.00 atm 


59. Since AEjn does not depend on the type of process, 
(AE... ) ee i (AE, Ve 1° 


Also, since (for an ideal gas) it only depends on the temperature variable (so AE; = 0 for 


isotherms), then 
(AE, on - > (AE int ere . 


Finally, since QO = 0 for adiabatic processes, then (for path 1) 
(AE, Nae expansion aoa sa0d 
= -W=-(-25)J=25 J. 


( int Dect compression 


Therefore, (AE 


int Sees 2 


—40J+25J=—-15J. 


60. Let p,,V,, and 7, represent the pressure, volume, and temperature of the air at 
y, = 4267 m. Similarly, let p,V , and T be the pressure, volume, and temperature of the 
air at y=1567 m. Since the process is adiabatic, pV,’ = pV” . Combining with the ideal 
gas law, pV = NAT , we obtain 


pV =p(T i py =p TT’ =constiant. SS pT Sper, 


With p=p,e ® and y=4/3 (which gives (l—v)/v =~-1/4), the temperature at the end 
of the descent is 
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Ee Liat 
Te P|" Te pe™\" Ta et VIA T= gH. 1610 /my(1567 m—4267 ™/4 0968 K) 
P Pe” 
= (1.08)(268 K) = 290 K =17°C. 


61. The aim of this problem is to emphasize what it means for the internal energy to be a 
state function. Since path 1 and path 2 start and stop at the same places, then the internal 
energy change along path | is equal to that along path 2. Now, during isothermal 
processes (involving an ideal gas) the internal energy change is zero, so the only step in 
path 1 that we need to examine is step 2. Equation 19-28 then immediately yields —20 J 
as the answer for the internal energy change. 


62. Using Eq. 19-53 in Eq. 18-25 gives 


y, Vir —yir 
W = pv? Va = py 
V, l-y 
Using Eq. 19-54 we can write this as 
te (P; ipo 


W = pV, 


ii 


l-y 


In this problem, y = 7/5 (see Table 19-3) and Py/P; = 2. Converting the initial pressure 
to pascals we find P; Vj = 24240 J. Plugging in, then, we obtain W=—-1.33 x 10°J. 


63. In the following, C, =;R is the molar specific heat at constant volume, C, =>R is 


the molar specific heat at constant pressure, AT is the temperature change, and n is the 
number of moles. 


The process | — 2 takes place at constant volume. 
(a) The heat added is 


O=nC, AT =SnR AT = =(1.00mol) 8.31J/mol-K) (600K -300K) =3.74x10° J. 


(b) Since the process takes place at constant volume, the work W done by the gas is zero, 
and the first law of thermodynamics tells us that the change in the internal energy is 


AE,,, =O =3.74x10° J. 
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(c) The work W done by the gas is zero. 
The process 2 — 3 is adiabatic. 
(d) The heat added is zero. 


(e) The change in the internal energy is 


AE. 


‘Gg =ne Al = = nRAT =$(1.00mol)(8.313/mol- K) (455K - 600K) =—1.81x 10°J. 
(f) According to the first law of thermodynamics the work done by the gas is 
W =Q-AE,, =+1.81x10°J. 


The process 3 — | takes place at constant pressure. 


(g) The heat added is 
Q=nC,AT= > nRAT = > (1.00 mol)(8.31J/mol-K) (300K — 455K) = -3.22x10° J. 


(h) The change in the internal energy is 


3 


AB, = CAT == nRAT = (1.00 mol) (8.31J/mol-K) (300K — 455K) =-1.93x10° J. 


int 
(1) According to the first law of thermodynamics the work done by the gas is 
W =Q-AE,,, =—3.22x10° J +1.93x10° J =-1.29x10° J. 
(j) For the entire process the heat added is 
O=3.74x10°J +0—3.22x10°J =520J. 
(k) The change in the internal energy is 
AE,,, =3.74x10° J-1.81x10? J-1.93x10° J =0. 
(1) The work done by the gas is 


W =0+1.81x10° J—1.29x10° J =520 J. 
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(m) We first find the initial volume. Use the ideal gas law piV; = nRT, to obtain 


_ nRT, _ (1.00mol)(8.313/mol-K)(300K) 


=2.46x10° m’. 
DP (1.013 x10° Pa) 


V, 


(n) Since 1 — 2 is a constant volume process, V2 = V,; = 2.46 x 10-7 m°. The pressure for 
state 2 is 


_ nRT, _ (1.00 mol)(8.31J/mol-K)(600K) 


5 ne =2.02x10°Pa. 
5 : m 


2 


This is approximately equal to 2.00 atm. 
(o) 3 > 1 is a constant pressure process. The volume for state 3 is 


_ ART; _ (1.00mol)(8.31J/mol-K)(455K) 


; : =3.73x10° m’. 
D; 013x10° Pa 


V; 


(p) The pressure for state 3 is the same as the pressure for state 1: p; = p; = 1.013 x 10° 
Pa (1.00 atm) 


64. We write 7 = 273 K and use Eq. 19-14: 


W = (1.00mol) (8.31 J/mol-K) (273K) In [ 168 ) 


which yields W = —653 J. Recalling the sign conventions for work stated in Chapter 18, 
this means an external agent does 653 J of work on the ideal gas during this process. 


65. (a) We use pV, = p,V,” to compute +. 
vi ff 


In(p,/P,) In(1.0atm/1.0x10° atm) 5 
~In(V,/V,) n(1.0x10°L/1.0x10°L) 3° 
Therefore the gas is monatomic. 
(b) Using the gas law in ratio form, the final temperature is 
1.0x10° atm)(1.0x10° L 
T,=T ffs =| x) I ) eoastotK, 


py, (1.0atm)(1.0x10°L) 
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(c) The number of moles of gas present is 


_ pl, _ (1.01x10° Pa)(1.0x10° cm’ ) 


= 4.5x10* mol. 
RT, (8.31 J/mol-K) (273K) 


(d) The total translational energy per mole before the compression is 


K, = SR = =(831 J/mol-K) (273K) =3.4x10° J. 


(e) After the compression, 


3 3 


K,=SRT,=5(831 J/mol-K)(2.7*10* K) =3.4x10° J. 


(f) Since v-,, oc T , we have 


ve TT 273K 


pects += = 0.010. 
Viggo bp? et OK 


66. Equation 19-25 gives the mean free path: 


sat aa st ORI 
2d me(NV) 2d n& PN 


where we have used the ideal gas law in that last step. Thus, the change in the mean free 
path is 


nRAT RQ 


M= => 
2d’ nt PN 2d’ n& PNC, 


where we have used Eq. 19-46. The constant pressure molar heat capacity is (7/2)R in 
this situation, so (with N=9 x 10°? and d=250 x10? m) we find 


AA =1.52 x 10-?m = 1.52 nm. 
67. (a) The volume has increased by a factor of 3, so the pressure must decrease 
accordingly (since the temperature does not change in this process). Thus, the final 


pressure is one-third of the original 6.00 atm. The answer is 2.00 atm. 


(b) We note that Eq. 19-14 can be written as P;V;In(V//V;). Converting “atm” to “Pa” (a 
pascal is equivalent to a N/m’) we obtain W = 333 J. 


(c) The gas is monatomic so y = 5/3. Equation 19-54 then yields Py = 0.961 atm. 
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(d) Using Eq. 19-53 in Eq. 18-25 gives 


12 i2 
W = pV" "V-aV = pV? Vey; © PV PY, 
Pi Sy ii l-y l-y 


where in the last step Eq. 19-54 has been used. Converting “atm” to “Pa,” we obtain 
W =236 J. 


68. Using the ideal gas law, one mole occupies a volume equal to 


_ RT _(1)(8.31)(50.0) 
~ p 1.00x10° 


V =4.16x10'° m’. 


Therefore, the number of molecules per unit volume is 


Vs -4.16x10!° m? 


N nN, _ (1) (6.02x10*) - 1 45><19!2 Molecules 
V . | 


Using d = 20.0 x 10° m, Eq. 19-25 yields 


| ene Bee oe) 


Find(¥) 


69. THINK The net upward force is the difference between the buoyant force and the 
weight of the balloon with air inside. 


EXPRESS Let ~ be the density of the cool air surrounding the balloon and p;, be the 
density of the hot air inside the balloon. The magnitude of the buoyant force on the 
balloon is F, =p,.gV , where V is the volume of the envelope. The force of gravity is 
Fg =W-+ p,gV , where W is the combined weight of the basket and the envelope. Thus, 


the net upward force is 
PF 


net 


=f SE =P sV lap er 


ANALYZE With Foret = 2.67 x 10° N, W = 2.45 x 10° N, V = 2.18 x 10° m’, and 
p.g =11.9 N/m’, we obtain 


p.LV -W-F., (11.9 N/m’)(2.18x10? m*)-2.45x10° N-2.67x10° N 


=9.55 N/m? 
V 2.18x10° m i 
3 3 


Pr& = 
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The ideal gas law gives p/ RT =n/V . Multiplying both sides by the “molar weight” Mg 
then leads to 
pMg _ Mg 
Re 


= Pr - 


With p=1.01x10° Pa and M = 0.028 kg/m’, we find the temperature to be 


7 a Pg _ (1.01x10° Pa)(0.028 kg/mol)(9.8 m/s”) _ sie 
Rp,g (8.31 J/mol-K)(9.55 N/m*) 

LEARN As can be seen from the results above, increasing the temperature of the gas 

inside the balloon increases the value of F.,,, i.e., the lifting capacity. 


net ? 


70. We label the various states of the ideal gas as follows: it starts expanding 
adiabatically from state 1 until it reaches state 2, with V7 = 4 m’*; then continues on to 
state 3 isothermally, with V3 = 10 m*; and eventually getting compressed adiabatically to 
reach state 4, the final state. For the adiabatic process 1>2 pV,’ = p,V; , for the 
isothermal process 2 + 3 p2V2 = p3V3, and finally for the adiabatic process 
3—4 p,ViJ = pV . These equations yield 


ee A ee 8 ee a 
Ps = P3 V, P2 v, Ny, P V, VN, . 
We substitute this expression for p4 into the equation p,V = paV4 (since 7; = T,) to obtain 
Vi V3 = V2V4. Solving for V4 we obtain 


VY, _(2.0m’)(10m*) 


v7, fone =5.0m’. 


V,= 


71. THINK An adiabatic process is a process in which the energy transferred as heat is 
zero. 


EXPRESS The change in the internal energy is given by AF in = nCy AT, where Cy is the 
specific heat at constant volume, n is the number of moles in the gas, and AT’ is the 


change in temperature. According to the first law of thermodynamics, the work done by 
the gas is W =Q-—AE.,, . For an adiabatic process, O=0, and W =—AE,,,. 


ANALYZE (a) The work done by the gas is 


W =-AE,, =-nC,AT = -SnRAT = -=(2.0 mol)(8.31 J/mol- K)(15.0 K) =-374 J. 
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(b) O =0 since the process is adiabatic. 


(c) The change in internal energy is AE,,, = = nRAT =374J. 


(d) The number of atoms in the gas is N=nN,, where N, is the Avogadro’s number. 
Thus, the change in the average kinetic energy per atom is 


AE, AE 374 J 


5 2311104; 
N nN,  (2.00)(6.02 x10™ / mol) 


AK, = 


LEARN The work done on the system is the negative of the work done by the system: 
W,, =-W =AE,,, =+374J . By work-kinetic energy theorem: AK = AW, = AE... 


int 
[3RT _ [3R(293K) 
M vetium M hydrogen 


for 7. With the molar masses found in Table 19-1, we obtain 


72. We solve 


4.0 


}=s80K 


which is equivalent to 307°C. 


73. THINK The collision frequency is related to the mean free path and average speed of 
the molecules. 


EXPRESS According to Eq. 19-25, the mean free path for molecules in a gas is given by 
1 


a 
J2nd?N/V 


where d is the diameter of a molecule and N is the number of molecules in volume /. 
Using ideal gas law, the number density can be written as N/V = p/kT, where p is the 


pressure, T is the temperature on the Kelvin scale and & is the Boltzmann constant. The 
average time between collisions is t= //v,,,, where v,,,=V8RT/2M , where R is the 


universal gas constant and M is the molar mass. The collision frequency is simply given 
by fale. 


ANALYZE With p = 2.02 x 10° Pa and d= 290 x 10°'*m, we find the mean free path to 
be 
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is 1 tsi = te (1.38x10~ J/K)(400 K) 
N2nd?(p/kT) V2xd?p  22(290x10-? m)?(1.01x10° Pa) 


= 7.31x10°% m. 


Similarly, with M = 0.032 kg/mol, we find the average speed to be 


8(8.31J/mol-K)(400K) 
m(32 x 10° kg/mol) 


=514m/s. 


Thus, the collision frequency is f =—* cane 7.04x10” collisions/s. 


a F38iRi0" mM 


LEARN This is very similar to the Sample Problem 19.04 — “Mean free path, average 
speed and collision frequency.” A general expression for fis 


— speed — Vag _ pd’ |l6zR 
distance A k MT — 


74. (a) Since n/V = p/RT, the number of molecules per unit volume is 


5 
1.01x10° Pa §9.5x1023 pees 
(8.31 mk )(293K) m 


a Supe [2 \eo02 1073) 
VV RT 


(b) Three-fourths of the 2.5 x 10°° value found in part (a) are nitrogen molecules with M 
= 28.0 g/mol (using Table 19-1), and one-fourth of that value are oxygen molecules with 
M = 32.0 g/mol. Consequently, we generalize the Mgan = NM/Na expression for these two 
species of molecules and write 


28.0 
6.02107 


32.0 


3 25 ! 25 
=(2.5x10 +—(2.5x10 
i ) a ) 


75. We note that AK = n(3R)AT according to the discussion in Sections 19-5 and 19-9. 


Also, AEF int = nCyAT can be used for each of these processes (since we are told this is an 
ideal gas). Finally, we note that Eq. 19-49 leads to C, = Cy + R = 8.0 cal/mol:K after we 
convert joules to calories in the ideal gas constant value (Eq. 19-6): R ~ 2.0 cal/mol-K. 
The first law of thermodynamics QO = AEint + W applies to each process. 


* Constant volume process with AT = 50 K and n = 3.0 mol. 
(a) Since the change in the internal energy is AF int = (3.0)(6.00)(50) = 900 cal, and the 


work done by the gas is W= 0 for constant volume processes, the first law gives O = 900 
+ 0 = 900 cal. 
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(b) As shown in part (a), W= 0. 
(c) The change in the internal energy is, from part (a), AF in: = (3.0)(6.00)(50) = 900 cal. 
(d) The change in the total translational kinetic energy is 


AK = (3.0)(4(2.0)) (50) = 450cal. 


* Constant pressure process with AT = 50 K and 1 = 3.0 mol. 
(e) W= pAV for constant pressure processes, so (using the ideal gas law) 
W = nRAT = (3.0)(2.0)(50) = 300 cal. 
The first law gives O = (900 + 300) cal = 1200 cal. 
(f) From (e), we have W= 300 cal. 
(g) The change in the internal energy is AF int = (3.0)(6.00)(50) = 900 cal. 
(h) The change in the translational kinetic energy is AK = (3.0)(3 (2.0)) (50) = 450cal. 
¢ Adiabiatic process with AT = 50 K and n = 3.0 mol. 


(i) O = 0 by definition of “adiabatic.” 


(j) The first law leads to W = O — Ein = 0 — 900 cal = —900 cal. 


(k) The change in the internal energy is AF int = (3.0)(6.00)(50) = 900 cal. 
(I) As in part (d) and (h), AK = (3.0)(3(2.0))(50) = 450 cal. 
76. (a) With work being given by 

W = pAV = (250)(-0.60) J = —-150 J, 


and the heat transfer given as —210 J, then the change in internal energy is found from the 
first law of thermodynamics to be [—210 — (—150)] J =—60 J. 


(b) Since the pressures (and also the number of moles) don’t change in this process, then 
the volume is simply proportional to the (absolute) temperature. Thus, the final 
temperature is '4 of the initial temperature. The answer is 90 K. 
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77. THINK From the distribution function P(v), we can calculate the average and rms 


speeds of the gas. 


EXPRESS The distribution function gives the fraction of particles with speeds between v 
and v + dv, so its integral over all speeds is unity: J P(v) dv = 1. The average speed is 


defined as v,,, = \ vP(v)dv . Similarly, the rms speed is given byv,,, = {(V" ave » Where 
2 a ary 

(Vive = ii v P(v)dv. 
ANALYZE (a) By normalizing the distribution function: 

l= J : P(v)dv=| ” Cy? ee 

0 0 Be 
we find the constant C to be C=3/v,. 
(b) The average speed is 
2 
Vave =|, vP(v)dv= J, (=) dv=> | : vaya 
Vv 


(c) Similarly, the rms speed is the square root of 


a) My 9 3V" 3 Y% 4 3 2 
| v P(v)dv=[ v dv=— | v dv=—v,. 
0 0 ye 70 5 


Therefore, v,,, = V3/5v, = 0.775y,. 
LEARN The maximum speed of the gas is v,,, =v), aS indicated by the distribution 


function. Using Eq. 19-29, we find the fraction of molecules with speed between v, and 


v, to be 


Z 3.3 
frac = | 'P(v)dv= | : Sauer dpa = 
yy yy Vv, Vv, v4 Vv, 


78. (a) In the free expansion from state 0 to state 1 we have O = W=0, so AEint = 0, 
which means that the temperature of the ideal gas has to remain unchanged. Thus the 
final pressure is 


_ Phy _ PM __! Pig aae, 


= Po => 
V, 3.00V, 3.00 Py 3.00 


1 


(b) For the adiabatic process from state 1 to 2 we have p,V;’ =p2V2’, that is, 
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1 


1 
x00?" (3.00V, )’ =(3.00)3 pV 


which gives y= 4/3. The gas is therefore polyatomic. 


(c) From T = pV/nR we get 


Aa — fh _ Px -(3.00)' =1.44. 
1 tf Pp 


79. THINK The compression is isothermal so A7 =0. In addition, since the gas is ideal, 
we can use the ideal gas law: pV =nRT . 


EXPRESS The work done by the gas during the isothermal compression process from 
volume V; to volume V; is given by 


V v, AV V.. 
W=| | pdV=nRT| (Fnaria( 1 


nV 


where we use the ideal gas law to replace p with nR7/V. 


ANALYZE (a) The temperature is 7 = 10.0°C = 283 K. Then, with n = 3.50 mol, we 
obtain 


V. 3 
W =nRT in| 2 | =(3.50 mol\(8.31 J/mol-K\(283 K)In| 2:22 _ 
V. 4.00 m 


0 


J-2amco's. 


(b) The internal energy change AE; vanishes (for an ideal gas) when AT = 0 so that the 
First Law of Thermodynamics leads to O = W=-2.37 kJ. 


LEARN The work done by the gas is negative since V, <V,. Also, the negative value in 


Q implies that the heat transfer is from the sample to its environment. 


80. The ratio is 
mgh _2gh _2Mgh 
mv../2 v.. 3RT 


where we have used Eq. 19-22 in that last step. With T= 273 K, h=0.10 m and M = 32 
g/mol = 0.032 kg/mol, we find the ratio equals 9.2 x 10°. 


81. (a) The p-V diagram is shown next. Note that to obtain the graph, we have chosen n = 
0.37 moles for concreteness, in which case the horizontal axis (which we note starts not at 
zero but at 1) is to be interpreted in units of cubic centimeters, and the vertical axis (the 
absolute pressure) is in kilopascals. However, the constant volume temperature-increase 
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process described in the third step (see the problem statement) is difficult to see in this 
graph since it coincides with the pressure axis. 


(b) We note that the change in internal energy is zero for an ideal gas isothermal process, 
so (since the net change in the internal energy must be zero for the entire cycle) the 
increase in internal energy in step 3 must equal (in magnitude) its decease in step 1. By 
Eq. 19-28, we see this number must be 125 J. 


(c) As implied by Eq. 19-29, this is equivalent to heat being added to the gas. 
82. (a) The ideal gas law leads to 


y _2RT _(1.00mol)(8.31J/mol-K) (273K) 
pe 1.01x10° Pa 


which yields V = 0.0225 m* = 22.5 L. If we use the standard pressure value given in 
Appendix D, 1 atm = 1.013 x 10° Pa, then our answer rounds more properly to 22.4 L. 


(b) From Eq. 19-2, we have N = 6.02 x 10” molecules in the volume found in part (a) 
(which may be expressed as V = 2.24 x 10* cm’), so that 


N_ 6.02x10” 
V = 2.24x10* cm? 


=2.69x10'’ molecules/cm’ . 


83. THINK For an isothermal expansion, AT = 0. However, if the expansion is adiabatic, 
then AO=0. 


ye £ 
EXPRESS Using ideal gas law: pV =nRT , we have a = a . For isothermal 
Pil; i 


a oe ve ; 
process, T, =7;, which gives p,; = - ~ . The work done by the gas is 


ra 
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V,. 
Ww =|’ pdV=nRT| Aa a aap 
V 4, V V, 


Now, for an adiabatic process, p,V;’ = p,V; . The final pressures and temperatures are 


ia 
V, PV li 
—— : u ; EE: ee a 
cies 7. 7 py, 


f 
The work done is W =Q-AE,,, =—AE, 


int ° 


ANALYZE (a) For the isothermal process, the final pressure is 


DY, (32atm)(1.0L) 


V, 4.0L 


(b) The final temperature of the gas is the same as the initial temperature: Ty = T; = 300 K. 


=8.0atm. 


Py 


(c) The work done is 


V, V 
W = nk, (| = PY; (| = (32 atm)(1 .01x10° Pa/atm)(1 .0x10° m? )n( 20 


i i 


=4.4x10° J. 
(d) For the adiabatic process, the final pressure is (vy =5/3 for monatomic gas) 
v.) LOR | 
Py =D; 2 = (32 am 12 = 3.2 atm. 


f 
(e) The final temperature is 


ae 1 ee ae (3.2atm)(4.0L)(300K) 


=120K . 
~~ By, (32atm)(1.0L) 


(f) The work done is 
W =—-LE.,, = -SnRAT = -S (0, — pV;) 


= -=[6.2 atm)(4.0 L) — (32 atm)(1.0L)](1.01x10° Pa/atm)(10° m?/L) 


=2.9x10°J. 


(g) If the gas is diatomic, then y= 1.4, and the final pressure is 
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Y 14 
V, 1.0L 
=p,| — | =(32atm)| ——| =4.6atm. 
a olf] ( (Fe | 
(h) The final temperature is 


7 Pkt _ (4.6atm) (4.0L) (300K) 


=170K. 
ae 6 (32atm)(1.0L) 


(1) The work done is 


5 5 
W= O-AE., a Tage = Sle — p¥,) 


z -2[(4.6 atm)(4.0L)— (32atm)(1.0L) |(1.01x10* Pa/atm)(10~ m*/L) 


=3.4x10°J. 


LEARN Comparing (c) with (f), we see that more work is done by the gas if the 
expansion is isothermal rather than adiabatic. 


84. (a) With P; = (20.0)(1.01 x 10° Pa) and V,= 0.0015 m’, the ideal gas law gives 
PV,=nRT; => T,=121.54K x 122K. 
(b) From the information in the problem, we deduce that 7,= 37, = 365 K. 


(c) We also deduce that 7; = 7,, which means AT = 0 for this process. Since this involves 
an ideal gas, this implies the change in internal energy is zero here. 


85. (a) We use pV = nRT. The volume of the tank is 


pone: (7 2785))(8.31 J/mol-K)(350K) 


CTE =3.8x10 mi =38 1; 
Dp .IDX a 


(b) The number of moles of the remaining gas is 


,_ pV _(8.7x10° Pa)(3.8x107 m’) 


= - =13.5 mol. 
RT’ (8.31 J/mol- K) (293K) 


n 


The mass of the gas that leaked out is then 


Am = 300 g— (13.5 mol)(17 g/mol) = 71 g. 
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86. To model the “uniform rates” described in the problem statement, we have expressed 
the volume and the temperature functions as follows: 


9 


~V; Tr —T; 
y=v, +(e"), r= 7, +(2—4); 
i 


Tf 
where V;= 0.616 m’, Vy = 0.308 m’, zy = 7200 s, 7; = 300 K, and Ty = 723 K. 


(a) We can take the derivative of V with respect to ¢ and use that to evaluate the 
cumulative work done (from ¢ = 0 until ¢ = 2): 


wef pay = f( ee a = 12.2 r+ 238113 In(14400 — 7) — 2.28 x 10° 


with SI units understood. With t= ty our result is W= —77169 J = —77.2 kJ, or |W | = 
77.2 Kd, 


The graph of cumulative work is shown below. The graph for work done is purely 
negative because the gas is being compressed (work is being done on the gas). 


1 000 2000 3000 4000 Xx )00 606 10 7000 


t 


20000 4 
—40000 


60000 5 


W 
(b) With Cy = 5R (since it’s a monatomic ideal gas) then the (infinitesimal) change in 


dT asses 
internal energy is nCy dT = nR (*) dt, which involves taking the derivative of the 


temperature expression listed above. Integrating this and adding this to the work done 
gives the cumulative heat absorbed (from ¢ = 0 until ¢= 2): 


RT (d dT 
O= i (2 \(@ + 3nR (*) dt = 30.57 + 238113 In(14400 — 2) — 2.28 x 10° 


with SI units understood. With r= 7 our result is Qjota = 54649 J ~ 5.46x10° J. 
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The graph cumulative heat is shown below. We see that O > 0, since the gas is absorbing 
heat. 


Ot 
0° 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 
c) Defining C = Gross , we obtain C = 5.17 J/mol:K. We note that this is 
&\ © n(T;-T)) 


considerably smaller than the constant-volume molar heat Cy. 


We are now asked to consider this to be a two-step process (time dependence is no longer 
an issue) where the first step is isothermal and the second step occurs at constant volume 
(the ending values of pressure, volume, and temperature being the same as before). 


(d) Equation 19-14 readily yields W = —43222 J = -4.32 x10* J (or | W| ~ 4.32 x10° J), 
where it is important to keep in mind that no work is done in a process where the volume 
is held constant. 


(e) In step 1 the heat is equal to the work (since the internal energy does not change 
during an isothermal ideal gas process), and in step 2 the heat is given by Eq. 19-39. The 
total heat is therefore 88595 ~ 8.86 x10* J. 


(f) Defining a molar heat capacity in the same manner as we did in part (c), we now arrive 
at C = 8.38 J/ mol:K. 


87. For convenience, the “int” subscript for the internal energy will be omitted in this 
solution. Recalling Eq. 19-28, we note that > E = 0, which gives 


cycle 


AE 


AB 


+AE 


BoC 


+AE +AE +AE 


C>D DoE E>A 


0. 


Since a gas is involved (assumed to be ideal), then the internal energy does not change 
when the temperature does not change, so 


Now, with AEz-,4 = 8.0 J given in the problem statement, we have 
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AE 


BoC 


+ AE 


cp +8.0 J=0. 
In an adiabatic process, AE = —W, which leads to 


—5.0 J+ AE 


op + 8.0 J=0, 
and we obtain AEc_,p = -3.0 J. 
88. (a) The work done in a constant-pressure process is W = pAV. Therefore, 


W = (25N/m’) (1.8m* —3.0m’) =—30J. 


The sign conventions discussed in the textbook for Q indicate that we should write —75 J 
for the energy that leaves the system in the form of heat. Therefore, the first law of 
thermodynamics leads to 


AE. = O-W =(-75 J)—(-30 J) =-45 J. 


(b) Since the pressure is constant (and the number of moles is presumed constant), the 
ideal gas law in ratio form leads to 


3 
r=, | 2 |= @ooxy| £8™ | =18«10°K. 
V, 3.0m 


It should be noted that this is consistent with the gas being monatomic (that is, if one 
assumes C, =3R and uses Eq. 19-45, one arrives at this same value for the final 


temperature). 


89. Consider the open end of the pipe. The balance of the pressures inside and outside the 
pipe requires that p + p,g(L/2) = po + Pugh, where po is the atmospheric pressure, and p is 
the pressure of the air inside the pipe, which satisfies p(Z/2) = pol, or p = 2po. We solve 
for h: 


== 5 
pe ie EE ea 
Py 2 1.00 x10°kg/m’ 9.8m/s 2 


90. (a) For diatomic gas, y =7/5. Using pV’ =constant, we find the final gas pressure 


to be 
v\ 50cm? \"” 
ma ee ea 15 atm) =1.58 atm. 
Rg | | r & _ ( ) 


The work done by the gas during the adiabatic expansion process is 
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yir_yp'r py._py, 
W= phi Vay apy) 2 es 


l-y l-y 
_ (1.58 atm)(1.01x10° Pa/atm)(250x10°m’*)—(15 atm)(1.01x10° Pa/atm)(50x10°m’) 
1-(7/5) 


= 89.64 J 


The period for each cycle is t = (60 s)/(4000) = 0.015 s. Since the time involved in the 
expansion is one-half of the total cycle: At=r/2=7.5x10~s, the average power for the 


expansion is 
W  89.64J 


= = = 12x10 W. 
At 7.5x10°s 


(b) Using the conversion factor 1 hp = 746 W, the power can also be expressed as 16 hp. 


91. (a) For adiabatic process, pV” =constant, or p=CV ”. Thus, 


dp d _ 7 
pay ny = (CV) aye =p, 
eae et 


(b) Using p =nRT/V = (m/M)RT/V with p= m/V, we find the speed of sound in an ideal 
gas to be 


pe |B 1B = RI MORETY yRT 
* Ve fe) m/lV M- 


92. With p = 1.01 x 10° Pa and p = 1.29 kg/m’, we use the result of part (b) of the 
previous problem to obtain 


pv? (1.29kg/m’)(331m/s) 


= —— = +—__________ = 1 40 
‘ 2) 1.01x10° Pa 


93. Using v, =./yRT/M , the result obtained in part (b) of problem 91, we find the ratio 


to be 
v, _JyRT/M, _ [M, 
v, JyRT/M, \M, 


94. The speed of sound in the gas is v.=./yRT/M _, and the rms speed of the gas is 
Ving = V3RT/M . Thus, the ratio is 
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v, WRT fr C, _ ([C,+R_ SORE | P 063 
Vg W3BRT/IM N3° \3C, 3C,, 3(5.0R) V5 


95. The speed of sound is an ideal gas is v. = ,/yRT/M , which gives 


Since the nodes of the standing waves are separated by half a wavelength, we have 
A =2(9.57 cm) = 19.14 cm=0.1914 m, and the corresponding speed of sound is 


v, = Af =(0.1914 m)\(1000 Hz) =191.4 m/s. 
Thus, 
_ Myvi _ (0.127 kg/mol)(191.4 m/s)” _ 
RT (8.314 J/mol-K\(400K) 


96. The speed of sound is an ideal gas is v. =,/yRT/M . Differentiating v, with respect 


to T, we obtain 
av, 1 [yRpue_ 1 [rR _v. 
dT 2NM 2T\ M one 


Near T=0°C=273K, the speed of sound is 331 m/s. Thus, with AJ =1°C=1K, the 
change in speed is 


hp see 1S = Gay = 0606 mae Ooms. 
SOF FORK) 


97. The average speed and rms speed of an ideal gas are given by v,,, = V8RT/2M and 


=J/3RT/M , respectively. Thus, 
Vsssd _ \8RT /aM, 
Viasat \3RT/M, \3RT/M, 


2 
mG = M, = 3% Yavg2 = am = 471. 
m M, 8\y 2 


rms | 


If v 


avg2 


=2v 


rms] ? 


then 
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1. THINK If the expansion of the gas is reversible and isothermal, then there’s no change 
in internal energy. However, if the process is reversible and adiabatic, then there would 
be no change in entropy. 


EXPRESS Since the gas is ideal, its pressure p is given in terms of the number of moles 
n, the volume V, and the temperature T by p = nRT/V. If the expansion is isothermal, the 
work done by the gas is 


_ fh _ dV _ V; 
w=), pdV =nRT| Sp TART Ie 


1 
and the corresponding change in entropy is AS = fa/ T ) dQ=Q/T, where Q is the heat 
absorbed (see Eq. 20-2). 


ANALYZE (a) With V2 = 2.00V; and T = 400 K, we obtain 


W =nRT In2.00 =(4.00 mol)(8.31 J/mol-K)(400 K)1n2.00 = 9.2210" J. 


(b) According to the first law of thermodynamics, AF in = Q — W. Now the internal energy 
of an ideal gas depends only on the temperature and not on the pressure and volume. 
Since the expansion is isothermal, AF in = 0 and O = W. Thus, 


_W _922x10°J 
T 400K 


AS = 23.1 J/K. 


(c) The change in entropy AS is zero for all reversible adiabatic processes. 


LEARN The general expression for AS for reversible processes is given by Eq. 20-4: 


V, T, 
AS =S,—-S,=nRin| — |+nC, In| — |. 
V, T, 


Note that AS does not depend on how the gas changes from its initial state 7 to the final 
state f- 


2. An isothermal process is one in which 7; = 7; which implies In (7;/T;) = 0. Therefore, 
Eq. 20-4 leads to 


V, 
AS =nRIn| | > n= 220 = 2.75 mol. 
V, (8.31) In (3.4/1.3) 


L 


925 
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3. An isothermal process is one in which 7; = 7; which implies In(7/T7;) = 0. Therefore, 
with V/V; = 2.00, Eq. 20-4 leads to 


i 


V, 
AS =nR n( = (2.50 mol)(8.31 J/mol-K) In (2.00) = 14.4 J/K. 


4. From Eq. 20-2, we obtain O=TAS = (405 K)(46.0 J/K) =1.86x10* J. 


5. We use the following relation derived in Sample Problem 20.01 — “Entropy change of 
two blocks coming to equilibrium:” 
AS =meln(T, /T,). 


(a) The energy absorbed as heat is given by Eq. 19-14. Using Table 19-3, we find 
Q=cmAT = 386, |(200 kg)(75 K)=5.79x10* J 
£ . 


where we have used the fact that a change in Kelvin temperature is equivalent to a change 
in Celsius degrees. 


(b) With 7;= 373.15 K and 7; = 298.15 K, we obtain 


AS = (2.00 kg)| 386 —— inf SS )=173 JK. 
kg-K} | 298.15 


6. (a) This may be considered a reversible process (as well as isothermal), so we use AS = 
O/T where QO = Lm with L = 333 J/g from Table 19-4. Consequently, 


AS= Cb3 1/gfa0 of 


=14.6J/K. 
273 K 


(b) The situation is similar to that described in part (a), except with ZL = 2256 J/g, m = 
5.00 g, and T= 373 K. We therefore find AS = 30.2 J/K. 


7. (a) We refer to the copper block as block 1 and the lead block as block 2. The 
equilibrium temperature 7; satisfies mici(Ty — Ti,1) + m2c2(Ty — Ti) = 0, which we solve 
for Ty: 


ames + MCT 2 _ (50.0 g)(386 J/kg-K)(400 K)+(100 g)(128 J/kg-K)(200 K) 
‘me, +m, (50.0 g)(386 J/kg-K)+(100 g)(128 J/kg-K) 
=320K. 
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(b) Since the two-block system in thermally insulated from the environment, the change 
in internal energy of the system is zero. 


(c) The change in entropy is 


T, T, 
AS'= AS, + AS, = mc, In a +m,c, In 


il 


= (50.0 g)(386 Uke-K)n| 3 320 5) 


100 g)(128 Ikg-K)In{ =~ 
an eee Derr 


=+1.72 J/K. 
8. We use Eq. 20-1: 


2 mca ee a “[.a0.0)' ~ (5.00) ]=0.0368 JIK. 


5.00 


9. The ice warms to 0°C, then melts, and the resulting water warms to the temperature of 
the lake water, which is 15°C. As the ice warms, the energy it receives as heat when the 
temperature changes by dT is dO = mc;dT, where m is the mass of the ice and c; is the 
specific heat of ice. If 7; (= 263 K) is the initial temperature and 7; (= 273 K) is the final 
temperature, then the change in its entropy is 


dQ tT, aT T, 273 K 
AS = | = =mc,|/ —=mc, In— =(0.010 kg )(2220 J/kg - K )In| ——— |= 0.828 J/K. 
I me ee i ( 8)( BK) oes K 
Melting is an isothermal process. The energy leaving the ice as heat is mL, where Lr is 
the heat of fusion for ice. Thus, 


AS = O/T = mLpIT = (0.010 kg)(333 x 10° J/kg)/(273 K) = 12.20 JK. 


For the warming of the water from the melted ice, the change in entropy is 


T; 
AS=me,, In—, 
T. 


L 


where c,, 1s the specific heat of water (4190 J/kg - K). Thus, 


ae = 2.24 J/K. 


AS = (0.010 kg)(4190 I/kg-K) | 
(0.010 ke), . Gar 


The total change in entropy for the ice and the water it becomes is 


AS = 0.828 J/K +12.20 J/K + 2.24 J/K =15.27 J/K. 
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Since the temperature of the lake does not change significantly when the ice melts, the 
change in its entropy is AS’ = Q/T, where Q is the energy it receives as heat (the negative 
of the energy it supplies the ice) and T is its temperature. When the ice warms to 0°C, 


Q=-mc, (T, -T,)=—(0.010 kg)(2220 J/kg: K)(10 K) = -222 J. 
When the ice melts, 
O=-mL, =—@010 ke l@3 x10? J/kglA—3.33 x10? J. 
When the water from the ice warms, 
Q=-me,, € -T, A-@o10 kefato0 1/ke- KTR KF -629 1. 
The total energy leaving the lake water is 


O =-222 J- 3.33 x 10° J — 6.29 x 10° J =-4.18 x 10° J. 


The change in entropy is 


a 
jg 


The change in the entropy of the ice—lake system is AS = (15.27 — 14.51) J/K = 0.76 J/K. 


10. We follow the method shown in Sample Problem 20.01 — “Entropy change of two 
blocks coming to equilibrium.” Since 


AS = me{ = = me \n(T;/T;) , 


then with AS = 50 J/K, 77= 380 K, 7; = 280 K, and m = 0.364 kg, we obtain c = 4.5x107 
J/kg K. 


11. THINK The aluminum sample gives off energy as heat to water. Thermal 
equilibrium is reached when both the aluminum and the water come to a common final 
temperature T}. 


EXPRESS The energy that leaves the aluminum as heat has magnitude O = mycq(Tai — 
T;), where mz, is the mass of the aluminum, c, is the specific heat of aluminum, 7; is the 
initial temperature of the aluminum, and 7; is the final temperature of the aluminum- 
water system. The energy that enters the water as heat has magnitude QO = m,cy(Ty — Tw), 
where m,, is the mass of the water, c,, is the specific heat of water, and T,,; is the initial 
temperature of the water. The two energies are the same in magnitude since no energy is 
lost. Thus, 
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mcT.+mcT. 
m,C, (Ty —T,) = mC, (T; -Ty,) => T, = aoa ia wow wi ; 
| . . m,C, +M,C,, 


The change in entropy is AS = fao/ T 


ANALYZE (a) The specific heat of aluminum is 900 J/kg-K and the specific heat of 
water is 4190 J/kg-K. Thus, 


_ (0.200 kg) (900 J/kg-K)(100°C) + (0.0500 kg)(4190 J/kg-K) (20°C) 


. (0.200 kg)(900 J/kg-K)+(0.0500 kg)(4190 J/kg-K) 
= 57.0°C = 330 K. 


(b) Now temperatures must be given in Kelvins: 7,; = 393 K, T,,; = 293 K, and Ty= 330 K. 
For the aluminum, dQ = m,c,dT and the change in entropy is 


dQ gpa a 330 K 
a= J pea J Fi pe Ce nf | = (0.200 kg)(900 J/kg - K)n[ | 


ai 


=—22.1 J/K. 


(c) The entropy change for the water is 


d 1, dT 7 
AS, =[ “ =m,c,,| - Fa Mye nl = (0.0500 kg) (4190 J/kg.K) n( 


oe 330K 
wow io 


293K 
= +24.9)/K. 


(d) The change in the total entropy of the aluminum-water system is 
AS = AS, + AS, = —22.1 J/K + 24.9 J/K = +2.8 J/K. 


LEARN The system is closed and the process is irreversible. For aluminum the entropy 
change is negative (AS, <0) since 7, <T,,. However, for water, entropy increases 


because 7’, >7),,. The overall entropy change for the aluminum-water system is positive, 


in accordance with the second law of thermodynamics. 


12. We concentrate on the first term of Eq. 20-4 (the second term is zero because the final 
and initial temperatures are the same, and because In(1) = 0). Thus, the entropy change is 


AS = nR |n(V¢/V;). 
Noting that AS = 0 at Vy = 0.40 m’, we are able to deduce that V; = 0.40 m*. We now 


examine the point in the graph where AS = 32 J/K and Vy = 1.2 m°; the above expression 
can now be used to solve for the number of moles. We obtain n = 3.5 mol. 
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13. This problem is similar to Sample Problem 20.01 — “Entropy change of two blocks 
coming to equilibrium.” The only difference is that we need to find the mass m of each of 
the blocks. Since the two blocks are identical, the final temperature 7; is the average of 
the initial temperatures: 


: => E+1, ALas.s K +294.5 K F-30000 K. 


Thus from Q = mcAT we find the mass m: 


@ be 15J 
cAT GB6J/kg-K1GD0.0 K—294.5 K 


fF 0.101 kg, 


(a) The change in entropy for block L is 


300.0 K 
305.5 K 


fr. 
AS, =mc nea = (0.101 kg) (386 ke: n{ )- 0.710 J/K. 


iL 


(b) Since the temperature of the reservoir is virtually the same as that of the block, which 
gives up the same amount of heat as the reservoir absorbs, the change in entropy AS; of 


the reservoir connected to the left block is the opposite of that of the left block: AS; = 
—AS, = +0.710 J/K. 


(c) The entropy change for block R is 


300.0 K 
294.5 K 


a ie 
AS, = nel 2 = (0.101 kg) (386 ke: n{ 


iR 


= +0.723 J/K. 
(d) Similar to the case in part (b) above, the change in entropy AS), of the reservoir 
connected to the right block is given by AS, = —ASp = —0.723 J/K. 


(e) The change in entropy for the two-block system is 
AS, + ASr =—0.710 J/K + 0.723 J/K = +0.013 J/K. 


(f) The entropy change for the entire system is given by 


AS = AS; + AS), +t ASp + AS), = AS, — AS; + ASr —ASp = 0, 


which is expected of a reversible process. 


14. (a) Work is done only for the ab portion of the process. This portion is at constant 
pressure, so the work done by the gas is 
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W= ii Dy AV = p,(4.00V, —1.00V,) =3.00p,V, => a = 3.00. 
0 


(b) We use the first law: AEin,= Q — W. Since the process is at constant volume, the work 
done by the gas is zero and Ein: = QO. The energy Q absorbed by the gas as heat is O = nCy 
AT, where Cy is the molar specific heat at constant volume and AT is the change in 
temperature. Since the gas is a monatomic ideal gas, C, =3R/2. Use the ideal gas law to 
find that the initial temperature is 

PY, 4pVo 


ie 
nR nR 


and that the final temperature is 


7 Bo. 2PM) _ BP Vo 


nR nR nR 
Thus, 
3 SPV, 4D 
=—nR Q 0 0° |=6.00p.V,. 
2 9 [ nR  =mnR ) Fone 


The change in the internal energy is AFint= 6p0Vo or AEin/poVo = 6.00. Since n = 1 mol, 
this can also be written O = 6.00R7o. 


(c) For a complete cycle, AF int = 0. 
(d) Since the process is at constant volume, use dO = nC;dT to obtain 


as=(@=nc,[" SF =nc, inze, 
T iT Z, 


Substituting C, =3R and using the ideal gas law, we write 


T. _ PV. _ (2PM) = 
T, PY,  Pol4X) 


Thus, AS =3nRIn2. Since n = 1, this is AS = 3 RIn2 =8.64 J/K. 


(e) For a complete cycle, AF in, = 0 and AS = 0. 


15. (a) The final mass of ice is (1773 g + 227 g)/2 = 1000 g. This means 773 g of water 
froze. Energy in the form of heat left the system in the amount mL, where m is the mass 
of the water that froze and Lr is the heat of fusion of water. The process is isothermal, so 
the change in entropy is 
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AS = O/T = —mLp'T = (0.773 kg)(333 x 10° J/kg)/(273 K) = -943 J/K. 


(b) Now, 773 g of ice is melted. The change in entropy is 


(c) Yes, they are consistent with the second law of thermodynamics. Over the entire cycle, 
the change in entropy of the water—ice system is zero even though part of the cycle is 
irreversible. However, the system is not closed. To consider a closed system, we must 
include whatever exchanges energy with the ice and water. Suppose it is a constant- 
temperature heat reservoir during the freezing portion of the cycle and a Bunsen burner 
during the melting portion. During freezing the entropy of the reservoir increases by 943 
J/K. As far as the reservoir—water—ice system is concerned, the process is adiabatic and 
reversible, so its total entropy does not change. The melting process is irreversible, so the 
total entropy of the burner—water—ice system increases. The entropy of the burner either 
increases or else decreases by less than 943 J/K. 


16. In coming to equilibrium, the heat lost by the 100 cm? of liquid water (of mass my = 
100 g and specific heat capacity c,, = 4190 J/kg-K) is absorbed by the ice (of mass m;, 
which melts and reaches 7;> 0 °C). We begin by finding the equilibrium temperature: 


Yo-0 
Ossie water cools a OQ 


seetua tne ocGS a 0... melts + Ose ice warms 0 


cm, (7, — 20°) +e,m, (0° — (-10°)) + L,m,+¢,m, (z - 0°)= 0 


which yields, after using Lr = 333000 J/kg and values cited in the problem, Ty= 12.24 ° 
which is equivalent to Ty= 285.39 K. Sample Problem 20.01 — “Entropy change of two 
blocks coming to equilibrium” shows that 


6 
A Sie change = mc In [2 


1 


for processes where AT = 72 — T;, and Eq. 20-2 gives AS 


melt 


=L,m/T, for the phase 


change experienced by the ice (with 7, = 273.15 K). The total entropy change is (with T 
in Kelvins) 


285.39 ZI SAS 285.39\ Lm, 
AS ,,<tem = M,C, 10 +m, In +m,c,, In + ; 
: 293.15 263.15 213.15) 273.15 


= (—11.24+ 0.66 +1.474+9.75)J/K = 0.64 J/K. 


17. The connection between molar heat capacity and the degrees of freedom of a 
diatomic gas is given by setting f= 5 in Eq. 19-51. Thus, C, =5R/2, C, =7R/2, and 
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y =7/5. In addition to various equations from Chapter 19, we also make use of Eq. 20-4 
of this chapter. We note that we are asked to use the ideal gas constant as R and not plug 
in its numerical value. We also recall that isothermal means constant temperature, so T> = 
T, for the 1 — 2 process. The statement (at the end of the problem) regarding “per mole” 
may be taken to mean that n may be set identically equal to 1 wherever it appears. 


(a) The gas law in ratio form is used to obtain 


p,=p,| 2 \=2 = =1=0,333. 
y,) 3 Pp 3 


(b) The adiabatic relations Eq. 19-54 and Eq. 19-56 lead to 


(c) Similarly, we find 


on 


aa 
-7( 7] ee = = = =0.644. 
e process 1 > 2 
(d) The work is given by Eq. 19-14: 
W = nRT, In (V2/V) = RT, In3 =1.10R7}. 
Thus, W/ nRT\= 1n3 = 1.10. 
(e) The internal energy change is AF; = 0, since this is an ideal gas process without a 
temperature change (see Eq. 19-45). Thus, the energy absorbed as heat is given by the 
first law of thermodynamics: O = AEin + W 1.10R7}, or O/ nRT\= 1n3 = 1.10. 
(f) AE int = 0 or AE in / nRT\=0 
(g) The entropy change is AS = O/T, = 1.10R, or AS/R = 1.10. 
e process 2 > 3 
(h) The work is zero, since there is no volume change. Therefore, W/nRT, = 0. 


(1) The internal energy change is 


AE, = nC, (T, r.)=(0( 32] (z. n+ 0.889RT. => wit = 0.889. 
1 
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This ratio (—0.889) is also the value for QO/nRT, (by either the first law of 
thermodynamics or by the definition of Cy). 


(j) AF int /NRT|= —0.889. 


(k) For the entropy change, we obtain 


AS _ V; oe Peel E] Lie or WA vacg) 
3 nin| }ewn(B Je inch 00{ 3) nf r J-o+5inc yx-1.10. 


e process 3 > 1 


(1) By definition, O = 0 in an adiabatic process, which also implies an absence of entropy 
change (taking this to be a reversible process). The internal change must be the negative 
of the value obtained for it in the previous process (since all the internal energy changes 
must add up to zero, for an entire cycle, and its change is zero for process | — 2), so 
AE int = +0.889R7}. By the first law of thermodynamics, then, 


W= O AE int an 0.889RT\, 
or W /nRT\= —0.889. 


(m) QO = 0 in an adiabatic process. 

(n) AE int /NRT\= +0.889. 

(0) AS/nR = 0. 

18. (a) It is possible to motivate, starting from Eq. 20-3, the notion that heat may be 
found from the integral (or “area under the curve’) of a curve in a 7S diagram, such as 


this one. Either from calculus, or from geometry (area of a trapezoid), it is 
straightforward to find the result for a “straight-line” path in the 7S' diagram: 


T+T, 
Oc cnt = 2 AS 


which could, in fact, be directly motivated from Eq. 20-3 (but it is important to bear in 
mind that this is rigorously true only for a process that forms a straight line in a graph that 
plots T versus S). This leads to 


QO = (300 K) (15 J/K) = 4.5x10° J 
for the energy absorbed as heat by the gas. 


(b) Using Table 19-3 and Eq. 19-45, we find 
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AE. =n 3 |ar=(20 mol)(8.31 J/mol-K)(200 K—400 K)=-5.0x10° J. 


(c) By the first law of thermodynamics, W= Q—AE,,, = 4.5 kJ — &.0 t- OS ks, 


19. We note that the connection between molar heat capacity and the degrees of freedom 
of a monatomic gas is given by setting f= 3 in Eq. 19-51. Thus, C, =3R/2, C, =5R/2, 
and y=5/3. 


(a) Since this is an ideal gas, Eq. 19-45 holds, which implies AZjn = 0 for this process. 
Equation 19-14 also applies, so that by the first law of thermodynamics, 


QO=0+ W=nRT, In V3/V;, =piVY; In 2 => Op Vi= In2 = 0.693. 


(b) The gas law in ratio form implies that the pressure decreased by a factor of 2 during 

the isothermal expansion process to V2= 2.00V;, so that it needs to increase by a factor of 

4 in this step in order to reach a final pressure of p2= 2.00p;. That same ratio form now 

applied to this constant-volume process, yielding 4.00 = 77\, which is used in the 
following: 

i 

Q=nC,AT =o 3 |( f= ae 


1 


3 9 
] = 5 pV, (4-1) = ahs 
or O/ pV, =9/2=4.50. 
(c) The work done during the isothermal expansion process may be obtained by using Eq. 
19-14: 
W= nRT, In VoIVi= piY In 2.00 — Wip\Yi= In2 = 0.693. 


(d) In step 2 where the volume is kept constant, W = 0. 


(e) The change in internal energy can be calculated by combining the above results and 
applying the first law of thermodynamics: 


9 9 
AE... i D335 W ota - [ar In2+5 aK |-(oh In2+0) Fa pial 
or AE in/piV1 => 9/2 = 4.50. 
(f) The change in entropy may be computed by using Eq. 20-4: 


AS =R (200%) + Gy (2008 = RiIn2.00+ [5R)in (2.00) 


1 1 


= R1n2.00+3R In 2.00 = 4R In2.00 = 23.0 J/K. 
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The second approach consists of an isothermal (constant 7) process in which the volume 
halves, followed by an isobaric (constant p) process. 


(g) Here the gas law applied to the first (isothermal) step leads to a volume half as big as 
the original. Since In(1/ 2.00) =—1In2.00, the reasoning used above leads to 


O=—piV In 2.00 > O/ pV,=—In2.00=-0.693. 


(h) To obtain a final volume twice as big as the original, in this step we need to increase 
the volume by a factor of 4.00. Now, the gas law applied to this isobaric portion leads to 
a temperature ratio 7>/T; = 4.00. Thus, 


5 5 i 
O=C,AT = me T,)= 5) ar 2 i} 5 pV, (4-1) = aon 
or O/piV; = 15/2 = 7.50. 
(1) During the isothermal compression process, Eq. 19-14 gives 


W = nRT, In Vo/V,= pV In (-1/2.00) =—p1V, In 2.00 > Wip,Vj= —In2 = -0.693. 


(j) The initial value of the volume, for this part of the process, is V,=V,/2, and the final 


volume is Vy = 2V;. The pressure maintained during this process is p’ = 2.00p;. The work 
is given by Eq. 19-16: 


W = p'av =p'(V, -¥,)=(2.00p,)(2.00%,-21,]=3.00p1 => W/ pV, =3.00. 


(k) Using the first law of thermodynamics, the change in internal energy is 


AE = Orotal W, 


total 


15 9 
= [ 5 PY - PV, in2.0 | —(3pV, — pV, In 2.00) = 5 i 


or AE in/pi V1 = 9/2 = 4.50. The result is the same as that obtained in part (e). 


(1) Similarly, AS = 4R In 2.00 = 23.0 J/K. the same as that obtained in part (f). 


20. (a) The final pressure is 


1.00 m3—2.00 m’) /1.00 m 


p, = (5.00 kPa)e”""")/* = (5.00 kPa) el =1.84 kPa. 


(b) We use the ratio form of the gas law to find the final temperature of the gas: 
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441K. 


ee 7 2) (600 K) (1.84 kPa)(2.00 m’) _ 
(5.00 kPa)(1.00 m°) 


For later purposes, we note that this result can be written “exactly” as Ty = Tj (2e'). In 
our solution, we are avoiding using the “one mole” datum since it is not clear how precise 
it is. 


(c) The work done by the gas is 


W = [’ pdV = ie (5.00 kPa)e""""av =(5.00 kPa)el -[ -ae"™ | 


dy, 


= (5.00 kPa)e' (1.00 m*)(e"” —e*") 
=3.16kJ. 


(d) Consideration of a two-stage process, as suggested in the hint, brings us simply to Eq. 
20-4. Consequently, with C, =3R (see Eq. 19-43), we find 


V.. T. V. 
AS=nR In| — nf 5 In -! |=nR In2+2In(2e") _ Pv HOE ee 
V, 2 T. 2 T. 2 2 


_ (5000 Pa)(1.00 = (Sin2—2) 
600 K 2 


> 
=1.94 J/K. 


21. We consider a three-step reversible process as follows: the supercooled water drop (of 
mass m) starts at state 1 (T; = 268 K), moves on to state 2 (still in liquid form but at 7) = 
273 K), freezes to state 3 (73 = T2), and then cools down to state 4 (in solid form, with 74 
= T,). The change in entropy for each of the stages is given as follows: 


AS'12 =MCy In (T,/T)), 
AS93 = —mL IT, 
AS34 = MC] In (T,/T3) = MC] In (T/T) =—MC] In (T,/T\). 


Thus the net entropy change for the water drop is 


AS = AS, + AS), + AS,, = (ee) 2 ]- mL, 


fT) 2, 
273K) (1.00 g)(333 J/g) 
= (1.00 g)(4.19 J/g-K -2.22 I/g-K)I 
ee yin 5 5) 273 K 


=—-1.18 J/K. 
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22. (a) We denote the mass of the ice (which turns to water and warms to 7/) as m and the 
mass of original water (which cools from 80° down to 7;) as m’. From 2Q = 0 we have 


Lem + cm (Ty— 0°) + em' (Ty — 80°) = 0. 


Since Lp = 333 x 10° J/kg, c = 4190 J/(kg-C°), m' = 0.13 kg, and m = 0.012 kg, we find Ty 
= 66.5°C, which is equivalent to 339.67 K. 


(b) Using Eq. 20-2, the process of ice at 0° C turning to water at 0° C involves an entropy 
change of 
OF 
T -9R15K~ 14.6 J/K. 
(c) Using Eq. 20-1, the process of m = 0.012 kg of water warming from 0° C to 66.5° C 
involves an entropy change of 


ates cmaT na inf er) =11.0J/K. 


273.15 T 


(d) Similarly, the cooling of the original water involves an entropy change of 


fags cm'dT ‘ eS 
=cm In 


= 21.2 J/K. 
353.15 


353.15 T 


(ec) The net entropy change in this calorimetry experiment is found by summing the 
previous results; we find (by using more precise values than those shown above) ASnet = 
4.39 J/K. 


23. With T, = 290 k, we find 
pom ele ee i _ 290K 
ee l-e 1-0.40 


which yields the (initial) temperature of the high-temperature reservoir: Ty = 483 K. If 
we replace ¢ = 0.40 in the above calculation with ¢ = 0.50, we obtain a (final) high 
temperature equal to 7/, =580 K.. The difference is 


Ti, —T, =580 K-483 K=97 K. 


24. The answers to this exercise do not depend on the engine being of the Carnot design. 
Any heat engine that intakes energy as heat (from, say, consuming fuel) equal to |Oy| = 
52 kJ and exhausts (or discards) energy as heat equal to |Q,| = 36 kJ will have these 
values of efficiency ¢ and net work W. 
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Qa 


H 


(a) Equation 20-12 gives ¢ =1—- =0.31=31%. 


(b) Equation 20-8 gives W =|Q,,|-|O,|=16 kJ. 


25. We solve (b) first. 


(b) For a Carnot engine, the efficiency is related to the reservoir temperatures by Eq. 20- 
13. Therefore, 
T= T,-f, _ 75K 


+i =341K 
é 0.22 


which is equivalent to 68°C. 
(a) The temperature of the cold reservoir is 7, = Ty — 75 = 341 K-75 K = 266 K. 


26. Equation 20-13 leads to 
Le 1 373 K 


—— = 0.9999995 
T,  7xl0°K 


é=l1 


quoting more figures than are significant. As a percentage, this is ¢= 99.99995%. 


27. THINK The thermal efficiency of the Carnot engine depends on the temperatures of 
the reservoirs. 


EXPRESS The efficiency of the Carnot engine is given by 


I, -T, 
Eo = L 


H 


> 


where 7,, is the temperature of the higher-temperature reservoir, and 7; the temperature 
of the lower-temperature reservoir, in kelvin scale. The work done by the engine is 
WV|=«|Q,). 


ANALYZE (a) The efficiency of the engine is 


gee i a Cel) 


: = 0.236 = 23.6% . 
TT, (235+273)K 


We note that a temperature difference has the same value on the Kelvin and Celsius 
scales. Since the temperatures in the equation must be in Kelvins, the temperature in the 
denominator is converted to the Kelvin scale. 


(b) Since the efficiency is given by ¢= |W|/|Qy|, the work done is given by 
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|W| = €|Q,,| = 0.236 (6.30x10* J) =1.49x10* J. 


LEARN Expressing the efficiency as ¢,=1—T,/T,, we see that ¢, approaches unity 
(100% efficiency) in the limit 7, /T,, +0. This is an impossible dream. An alternative 
version of the second law of thermodynamics is: there are no perfect engines. 


28. All terms are assumed to be positive. The total work done by the two-stage system is 
W, + W2. The heat-intake (from, say, consuming fuel) of the system is Q), so we have (by 
Eq. 20-11 and Eq. 20-8) 


ea tM, _(A-D)+(B-D) _, Q; 
Q, Q, 0, 
Now, Eq. 20-10 leads to 
Q 2 _Q 
T t fF, 


where we assume Q) is absorbed by the second stage at temperature 7>. This implies the 
efficiency can be written 

T, _T,-T, 

i 


é=l1 


29. (a) The net work done is the rectangular “area” enclosed in the pV diagram: 
W =(V -V,)(P— Po) =(2%) Vy) (220 - Po) =VoPo- 
Inserting the values stated in the problem, we obtain W= 2.27 kJ. 


(b) We compute the energy added as heat during the “heat-intake” portions of the cycle 
using Eq. 19-39, Eq. 19-43, and Eq. 19-46: 


3 T, 5 T. fF 
Oue= nC (H,-T)+nC, (Te —1,)=a{ 3} ea} 3x)r,( ZB) 


where, to obtain the last line, the gas law in ratio form has been used. Therefore, since W 
= poo, we have Qabe = 13 w/2 = 14.8 kJ. 


(c) The efficiency is given by Eq. 20-11: 
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b= == 0.154 =15.4%, 


2, 


(d) A Carnot engine operating between 7, and 7, has efficiency equal to 


g=1-22 =1-+=0.750=75.0% 
T. 4 


where the gas law in ratio form has been used. 


(e) This is greater than our result in part (c), as expected from the second law of 
thermodynamics. 


30. (a) Equation 20-13 leads to 


page aye eS 6467: 
i.” Siok 


We recall that a watt is joule-per-second. Thus, the (net) work done by the cycle per unit 
time is the given value 500 J/s. Therefore, by Eq. 20-11, we obtain the heat input per unit 
time: 


W 0.500 kI/s 
=> 


E= = 4.67 kJ/s. 
len 0.107 


(b) Considering Eq. 20-8 on a per unit time basis, we find (4.67 — 0.500) kJ/s = 4.17 kJ/s 
for the rate of heat exhaust. 


31. (a) We use ¢ =|W/Q,,|. The heat absorbed is |Q,,| = 8288 5545, 
E 


(b) The heat exhausted is then |Q, |=|Q,,|—|W|=33kJ-8.2kJ = 25kJ. 


(c) Now we have |Q,,| = al oe 26k). 
é 0.31 


(d) Similarly, 


Q.| =|Q,,|- |] = 26k -8.2kI =18kJ. 


32. From Fig. 20-28, we see Ox = 4000 J at T= 325 K. Combining Eq. 20-11 with Eq. 
20-13, we have 
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Now, for 7;, = 550 K, we have 


—=]--< => QO, =1692J=1.7kJ. 
Oe . 


33. THINK Our engine cycle consists of three steps: isochoric heating (a to b), adiabatic 
expansion (b to c), and isobaric compression (c to a). 


EXPRESS Energy is added as heat during the portion of the process from a to b. This 
portion occurs at constant volume (V;), so Og = nCy AT. The gas is a monatomic ideal 
gas, so C, =3R/2 and the ideal gas law gives 


AT = (1/nR)(pp V5 — Pa Va) = A/nR) (pp — Pa) V5. 


Thus, QO, =3( P,- Pi )V 5. On the other hand, energy leaves the gas as heat during the 
portion of the process from c to a. This is a constant pressure process, so 


pV. pY.\ 2G, 
=nC AT =nC (T -T.)=nC vt ce |= V-V.). 
O, 7) ak a ») al nR me) Pal a ) 


where C,, is the molar specific heat for constant-pressure process. 
ANALYZE (a) V;, and p, are given. We need to find p,. Now pz is the same as p, and 


points c and } are connected by an adiabatic process. With pV’ = p,V,; for the adiabat, 
we have (vy = 5/3 for monatomic gas) 


v,) ie 
= = b = 6 = 4 
P= 0; 4g Ps (ss) (1.013x10° Pa) =3.167x10* Pa. 


Cc 


Thus, the energy added as heat is 
O,, = (0, —p, )V, = =(1.013%10" Pa—3.167x10* Pa)(1.00x10° m°)=1.47x10° J. 


(b) The energy leaving the gas as heat going from c to a is 


0, => p,(V ~V,)=2(3.167%10" Pa)(-7.00)(1.00x10° m*)=—5.54x10° J, 


a 


or | QO, |=5.54x10° J. The substitutions V, — Ve = Va — 8.00 V, =— 7.00 V, and C, = 


were made. 


R 


> 
2 


(c) For a complete cycle, the change in the internal energy is zero and 
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W=0=0,-O, =147x 10°J—5.54 x 10° J =9.18 x 10°J. 


(d) The efficiency is 
€= W/Ow = (9.18 x 10° JV(1.47 x 10° J) = 0.624 = 62.4%. 
LEARN To summarize, the heat engine in this problem intakes energy as heat (from, say, 


consuming fuel) equal to |Oy| = 1.47 kJ and exhausts energy as heat equal to |Q,| = 554 J; 
its efficiency and net work are ¢=1-|Q, |/|Q,| and W=|Q,|—|Q,|. The less the 


exhaust heat | Q, |, the more efficient is the engine. 


34. (a) Using Eq. 19-54 for process D > A gives 
ia 7 Po Ke ie 
PWV = PM 4 > 32 (8V, ) = PVo 


which leads to 8” =32 = y=5/3. The result (see Sections 19-9 and 19-11) implies the 
gas is monatomic. 
(b) The input heat is that absorbed during process A > B: 


” eat ae 5 _ 5 
Qy =nC,AT n(3a)r. E ] nk, (3) (2 1) pr,[3 | 


A 


and the exhaust heat is that liberated during process C > D: 


5 T, 5 1 5 
g,=nc,ar=n(2R)T, 1.) nar, (3) 2)= zoH| 5) 


where in the last step we have used the fact that 7, =47,, (from the gas law in ratio form). 
Therefore, Eq. 20-12 leads to 


é=1-|= 
H 


=1-2=0.75=75%, 


35. (a) The pressure at 2 is p2 = 3.00p1, as given in the problem statement. The volume is 
V2 = V, = nRT\/p,. The temperature is 


T= PVs = 3.00p,V, _ 
> AR nR i 
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(b) The process 2 — 3 is adiabatic, so 7,V7" =T7,V7. Using the result from part (a), V3 = 
4.00Y%, V2 = Vi, and y=1.30, we obtain 


yl 0.30 
2 f = 3.00 as =3.00{ 5] =1.98. 
T. T,/3.00 Vy, 4.00 
(c) The process 4 — 1 is adiabatic, so 7,VJ" =7V," . Since V4 = 4.00V/;, we have 
yal 0.30 
ie a (ss) = 0,660. 
r UY, 4.00 


(d) The process 2 -> 3 is adiabatic, so p,V7 = p,Vj or p, =(V;/V,) p,. Substituting V3 
=4.00Y, V2 = Vi, po = 3.00p,, and vy = 1.30, we obtain 


(e) The process 4 — | is adiabatic, so p,V, = p,V,’ and 


Y 
Bee| Fe) oe) Logs: 
P, \Vy)  (4.00)" 


where we have used V4 = 4.00”. 
(f) The efficiency of the cycle is ¢= W/Q2, where W is the total work done by the gas 


during the cycle and Qj» is the energy added as heat during the 1 — 2 portion of the cycle, 
the only portion in which energy is added as heat. The work done during the portion of 


the cycle from 2 to 3 is W23 = J p av. Substitute p = p,Vy / V" to obtain 


Y 
Way = PVI |) VAY = es a a eiee) 


Substitute Vo = Vi, V3 = 4.00”, and p3 = 3.00p; to obtain 


w. -( 32K \(,__1 \_{ 3akt Zs} 
“ \l-y ae y-l a 


Similarly, the work done during the portion of the cycle from 4 to 1 is 
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y 
W,,=| BE | (y,-7-yt7)=—| 2h [ = |- nT, C } 
y-l yl} # Pe | ee 


No work is done during the 1 + 2 and 3 — 4 portions, so the total work done by the gas 
during the cycle is 


The energy added as heat is 
Qin = nCy (12 — Ti) = nCy 31 — Ti) = 2nCyN, 
where Cy is the molar specific heat at constant volume. Now 
y= C,/Cy= (Cy + RVCy= 1+ (R/Cy), 


so Cy = R/(y— 1). Here C, is the molar specific heat at constant pressure, which for an 
ideal gas is C, = Cy + R. Thus, Qi = 2nRT\/(y— 1). The efficiency is 


2nRT, 1 y-1 1 
E= 1 = =] aa 
y-l 4”) 2nRT, 4” 


With y= 1.30, the efficiency is ¢= 0.340 or 34.0%. 


36. (a) Using Eq. 20-14 and Eq. 20-16, we obtain 


300K —280K 


| [21 _ (4 J) 
K. 280K 


‘e 


=0.071J. 

(b) A similar calculation (being sure to use absolute temperature) leads to 0.50 J in this 
case. 

(c) With 7, = 100 K, we obtain |W] = 2.0 J. 


(d) Finally, with the low temperature reservoir at 50 K, an amount of work equal to |W| = 
5.0 J is required. 


37. THINK The performance of the refrigerator is related to its rate of doing work. 


EXPRESS The coefficient of performance for a refrigerator is given by 
_ whatwewant _ |Q,| 


what we pay for |W] ’ 
where Q, is the energy absorbed from the cold reservoir as heat and W is the work done 
during the refrigeration cycle, a negative value. The first law of thermodynamics yields 
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Ou + Or — W= 0 for an integer number of cycles. Here Qy is the energy ejected to the hot 
reservoir as heat. Thus, OQ, = W— Quy. Oy is negative and greater in magnitude than W, so 
|Ot| = |Qu| — |W. Thus, 
ic -2al-W7 
| 
The solution for |W] is |W| = |Oy|/(K + 1). 
ANALYZE In one hour, | Q,, |= 7.54 MJ. With K = 3.8, the work done is 


7.54MI 
Pile 3.841 


=1.57MBJ. 


The rate at which work is done is P=|W|/At =(1.57 x 10° J)/(3600 s) = 440 W. 


LEARN The greater the value of K, the less the amount of work |W | required to transfer 
the heat. 


38. Equation 20-10 still holds (particularly due to its use of absolute values), and energy 
conservation implies |W] + OQ, = Oy. Therefore, with T, = 268.15 K and 7y = 290.15 K, 


we find 
Bete em 
24] =|2,| [F)-(1 7) bad 


which (with |W| = 1.0 J) leads to 2,1| =|" = i300 is)! 


39. THINK A large (small) value of coefficient of performance K means that less (more) 
work would be required to transfer the heat 


EXPRESS A Carnot refrigerator working between a hot reservoir at temperature 7 and 
a cold reservoir at temperature 7, has a coefficient of performance K that is given by 


where 7,, is the temperature of the higher-temperature reservoir, and 7, the temperature 


of the lower-temperature reservoir, in Kelvin scale. Equivalently, the coefficient of 
performance is the energy Q, drawn from the cold reservoir as heat divided by the work 
done: K = |Q,|/|W. 


ANALYZE For the refrigerator of this problem, Ty = 96° F = 309 K and 7, = 70° F = 
294 K, so 
K = (294 K)/(309 K — 294 K) = 19.6. 
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Thus, with |W |=1.0J, the amount of heat removed from the room is 
|OL| = K|W] = (19.6)(1.0 J) = 20 J. 


LEARN The Carnot air conditioner in this problem (with K = 19.6) are much more 
efficient than that of the typical room air conditioners (K = 2.5). 


40. (a) Equation 20-15 provides 


2, | (HA) 
Ke= = 10,|=|0,| *A¢ 
O,|-10,) > (tO, 


which yields |Oy| = 49 kJ when Kc = 5.7 and |Q_| = 42 kJ. 
(b) From Section 20-5 we obtain 
\7| = |Q..|-|Q, | = 49.4 kJ —42.0 kJ =7.4 kJ 


if we take the initial 42 kJ datum to be accurate to three figures. The given temperatures 
are not used in the calculation; in fact, it is possible that the given room temperature 
value is not meant to be the high temperature for the (reversed) Carnot cycle — since it 
does not lead to the given Kc using Eq. 20-16. 


41. We are told K = 0.27Kc, where 


T 24K _ 
T,-T, 307K-294K 


C 


where the Fahrenheit temperatures have been converted to Kelvins. Expressed on a per 
unit time basis, Eq. 20-14 leads to 


\7| _|Q,|/t _ 4000 Btu/h — 643 Btu/h. 
t K (0.27)(23) 


Appendix D indicates 1 But/h = 0.0003929 hp, so our result may be expressed as |W|/t = 
0.25 hp. 


42. The work done by the motor in ¢ = 10.0 min is |W| = Pt = (200 W)(10.0 min)(60 s/min) 
= 1.20 x 10° J. The heat extracted is then 


T.|W| (270K) (1.20x10°J) 
T,-T,  300K—270K 


|O,|=K|W|= =1,08x10° J. 


43. The efficiency of the engine is defined by ¢= W/Q, and is shown in the text to be 
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f-t . W_h-h 
7; QO 7, 


1 


The coefficient of performance of the refrigerator is defined by K = Q,/W and is shown in 
the text to be 


Now 04 = Q3— W, so 
(Q3— WW = Ts(T3 — Ts). 


The work done by the engine is used to drive the refrigerator, so W is the same for the 
two. Solve the engine equation for W and substitute the resulting expression into the 
refrigerator equation. The engine equation yields W = (T, — 72)Q,/T; and the substitution 
yields 
TOs 210, 
t,-T, W Q,(T,-T,} 
Solving for Q3/Q1, we obtain 


al T, |(454)-[ ie (42 )-aeR 

QO \Z-T, i; Ct he pA) 

With 7, = 400 K, 77 = 150 K, 73 = 325 K, and 74 = 225 K, the ratio becomes Q3/Q) = 
2.03. 


44. (a) Equation 20-13 gives the Carnot efficiency as 1 — 7, /Ty. This gives 0.222 in this 
case. Using this value with Eq. 20-11 leads to W= (0.222)(750 J) = 167 J. 


(b) Now, Eq. 20-16 gives Kc = 3.5. Then, Eq. 20-14 yields |W] = 1200/3.5 = 343 J. 


45. We need nine labels: 


Label | Number of molecules on side 1 | Number of molecules on side 2 
I 8 0 
I 7 1 
Ill 6 2D, 
IV 5 3 
Vv 4 4 
VI 3 5 
Vil 2 6 
Vill 1 7 
IX 0 8 
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The multiplicity W is computing using Eq. 20-20. For example, the multiplicity for label 
IV is 
8! = 40320 


(5!)(3!)  (120)(6) 


and the corresponding entropy is (using Eq. 20-21) 


S=kInW =(1.38x10 JK) In(S6)=5.6x10 JK. 


In this way, we generate the following table: 


Label WwW S 
I 1 0 
I 8 | 29x10 7 IK 


ll 28 | 46x10 7 I/K 
IV 56 | 5.6x 107 I/K 
Vv 70 | 5.9x 107 I/K 
VI 56 | 5.6x 107 I/K 
VII 28 | 46x10 7 I/K 
Vill 8 | 29x107I/K 
Ix 1 0 


46. (a) We denote the configuration with 1 heads out of N trials as (n; NV). We use Eq. 20- 
20: 
50! 


= 14 
(251)(50 225) 1.2610", 


W (25;50)= 


(b) There are 2 possible choices for each molecule: it can either be in side 1 or in side 2 
of the box. If there are a total of N independent molecules, the total number of available 
states of the N-particle system is 


No Sok ee ISO” 


total 


With N = 50, we obtain Myotal= 2°’ =1.13 x 10°. 


(c) The percentage of time in question is equal to the probability for the system to be in 
the central configuration: 


W (25,50) _1.26x10"* 


Se OR. 
250 1.13x10" j 


p(25;50) = 


With N= 100, we obtain 


(d) W(N/2, N) = N\/[(N/2)!]° = 1.01 x 10”, 
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(©) Neg=2" 127 x10, 

(f) and p(N/2; N) = WN/2, N)/ Niotal= 8.0%. 
Similarly, for NV = 200, we obtain 

(g) W(N/2, N) = 9.25 x 10°8, 

(h) Mota =1.61 x 10%, 

(i) and p(N/2; N) = 5.7%. 


(j) As N increases, the number of available microscopic states increases as 2”, so there 
are more states to be occupied, leaving the probability less for the system to remain in its 
central configuration. Thus, the time spent there decreases with an increase in N. 


47. THINK The gas molecules inside a box can be distributed in many different ways. 
The number of microstates associated with each distinct configuration is called the 
multiplicity. 


EXPRESS Given N molecules, if the box is divided into m equal parts, with 1; molecules 
in the first, nz in the second,..., such that n,+7,+...n, =N. There are N! arrangements 
of the NV molecules, but n,! are simply rearrangements of the 7; molecules in the first part, 
nz! are rearrangements of the m2 molecules in the second,... These rearrangements do not 
produce a new configuration. Therefore, the multiplicity factor associated with this is 


N! 
n,{n,!n,!...n,, | 


see lly) 


ANALYZE (a) Suppose there are , molecules in the left third of the box, nc molecules 
in the center third, and ng molecules in the right third. Using the argument above, we find 
the multiplicity to be 
N! 
7 n,'Nelnp! 


Note that n, +n. +n,p=N. 


(b) If half the molecules are in the right half of the box and the other half are in the left 
half of the box, then the multiplicity is 
N! 
W, = : 
* (N/2)\(N/2)! 


If one-third of the molecules are in each third of the box, then the multiplicity is 
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Z N! 
Ma (N/3)1(N/3)\(N/3)! 


The ratio is 
W, (N/2)!(.N/2)! 
W, (N/3)!(N/3)!(N/3)! 


(c) For N= 100, 
W,  50!50! 
W, 33!33!34! 


=42x10'° 


LEARN The more parts the box is divided into, the greater the number of configurations. 
This exercise illustrates the statistical view of entropy, which is related to W as 
S=kinW. 


48. (a) A good way to (mathematically) think of this is to consider the terms when you 
expand: 
(1+x)'=144x+ 6x° + 40° +27. 


The coefficients correspond to the multiplicities. Thus, the smallest coefficient is 1. 
(b) The largest coefficient is 6. 

(c) Since the logarithm of | is zero, then Eq. 20-21 gives S = 0 for the least case. 
(d) S=k In(6) = 2.47 x 10° J/K. 

49. From the formula for heat conduction, Eq. 19-32, using Table 19-6, we have 


Ty-To _ 


L (401) (x(0.02)’) 270/1.50 


which yields H = 90.7 J/s. Using Eq. 20-2, this is associated with an entropy rate-of- 
decrease of the high temperature reservoir (at 573 K) equal to 


AS/t = —90.7/573 =—0.158 (J/K)/s. 
And it is associated with an entropy rate-of-increase of the low temperature reservoir (at 
303 K) equal to 

AS/t = +90.7/303 = 0.299 (J/K)/s. 
The net result is (0.299 — 0.158) (J/K)/s = 0.141 (J/K)/s. 


50. For an isothermal ideal gas process, we have Q = W = nRT In(V//V;). Thus, 


AS = O/T = W/T = nR In(Vj/V;) 
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(a) V/V; = (0.800)/(0.200) = 4.00, AS = (0.55)(8.31)In(4.00) = 6.34 J/K. 
(b) V;/V; = (0.800)/(0.200) = 4.00, AS = (0.55)(8.31)In(4.00) = 6.34 J/K. 
(c) V//V; = (1.20)/(0.300) = 4.00, AS = (0.55)(8.31)In(4.00) = 6.34 J/K. 
(d) V//V; = (1.20)/(0.300) = 4.00, AS = (0.55)(8.31)In(4.00) = 6.34 J/K. 


51. THINK Increasing temperature causes a shift of the probability distribution function 
P(v) toward higher speed. 


EXPRESS According to kinetic theory, the rms speed and the most probable speed are 
(see Eqs. 19-34 and 19035) v.,. = V3RT/M , v, =V2RT/M and where T is the 


temperature and M is the molar mass. The rms speed is defined as v_. = (VY) ave , where 


(V")ave = \ v P(v)dv , with the Maxwell’s speed distribution function given by 


3/2 
2 -—Myv? /2RT 
) ve : 


P(vy) =42 me 
20RT 


Thus, the difference between the two speeds is 


mops PRE _ PRP _( 5) JAP. 


ANALYZE (a) With M = 28 g/mol = 0.028 kg/mol (see Table 19-1), and 7; = 250 K, we 


have 
(8.31 J/mol-K)(250 K) _ 
m=(¥B- a) =(v3 v2), ooetomeh 


(b) Similarly, at 7y= 500 K, 


v, =(V3- A) fe - (V3 2) (ONES) <0 is «1.2410 ms, 


0.028 kg/mol 


(c) From Table 19-3 we have C;= 5R/2 (see also Table 19-2). For n = 1.5 mol, using Eq. 
20-4, we find the change in entropy to be 


V, T, 500 K 
AS =n Rin| — 7 +nC,, In| — i =0+(1.5 mol)(5/2)(8.31 J/mol-K)In 


250K 
= 22 J/K 
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LEARN Notice that the expression for Av implies T= Thus, one 


M 
———=— (Av)’. 
R(V3-V2)° 
may also express AS as 


f, (Av,)? Av, 
AS =nC, In| = |=nC, In — |=2nC, In| —— |]. 
i, (Av,) Ay, 


The entropy of the gas increases as the result of temperature increase. 


52. (a) The most obvious input-heat step is the constant-volume process. Since the gas is 


monatomic, we know from Chapter 19 that C, = =R . Therefore, 


QO, =nC,AT=(1.0 mot)(>](8.31 — = }(600 K—300 K)=3740 J. 


Since the heat transfer during the isothermal step is positive, we may consider it also to 
be an input-heat step. The isothermal Q is equal to the isothermal work (calculated in the 
next part) because AFin = 0 for an ideal gas isothermal process (see Eq. 19-45). 
Borrowing from the part (b) computation, we have 


J 
mo 


Orth = WRT,,In2 = (1 mol) [st _}(600 K) In2 = 3456 J. 


Therefore, Oy = Oy + Qisotherm = 7.2 x 10° J. 


(b) We consider the sum of works done during the processes (noting that no work is done 
during the constant-volume step). Using Eq. 19-14 and Eq. 19-16, we have 


W = nero Prin a, ~ Vee ( 


where, by the gas law in ratio form, the volume ratio is =“ = ft 
vin =| 300 K 


Thus, the net work is 


W = nRT,In2+ piv, 


a -Yos nRT,In2 + nRT, (1—2)= nR(T,In2 -T, ) 
J 

=(1 mol) 8.31 
( a f mol 


<){(s00 K)In2—(300 K)) 


=9.6x10° J. 
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(c) Equation 20-11 gives ¢= a = 0.134 = 13%. 


H 


53. (a) If Ty is the temperature of the high-temperature reservoir and 7, is the 
temperature of the low-temperature reservoir, then the maximum efficiency of the engine 
is 

T,-T, _ (800+40) K 


é= =0.78 or 78%. 


T,  (800+273) K 


(b) The efficiency is defined by ¢= |W|/|Ou|, where W is the work done by the engine and 
Oy is the heat input. Wis positive. Over a complete cycle, Oy = W + |Q,|, where Q, is the 
heat output, so ¢= W/(W + |Qz]) and |Q_| = W[(1/e) — 1]. Now ¢= (Tq — T)/Tu, where Ty 
is the temperature of the high-temperature heat reservoir and 7, is the temperature of the 
low-temperature reservoir. Thus, 


2 Ae sf and |Q,|= aa ; 
Bo eae Lot 


The heat output is used to melt ice at temperature 7; = — 40°C. The ice must be brought to 
0°C, then melted, so 
|OL| = me(Ty— Ti) + mLp, 


where m is the mass of ice melted, Ty is the melting temperature (0°C), c is the specific 
heat of ice, and Ly is the heat of fusion of ice. Thus, 


WT (Tx TL) = mc(Ty T;) + mL rp. 
We differentiate with respect to time and replace dW/dt with P, the power output of the 


engine, and obtain 
PT/(Tu — Ty) = (dm/dt)(c(Ty— Ti) + Lr}. 


dm_|( PT, 1 
dt \T,-T,)\e(Z,-T)+L, } 


Now, P = 100 x 10° W, 7, = 0 + 273 = 273 K, Ty = 800 + 273 = 1073 K, 7; =—40 + 273 
= 233 K, Ty=0 + 273 = 273 K, c = 2220 J/kg-K, and Lp = 333 x 10° J/kg, so 


Therefore, 


1 
1073 K-273 K Fees Jkg-K)(273 K —233 K)+333x10° J/kg 


= 82kg/s. 


ar. eos J/s)(273 K) 
dt 
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We note that the engine is now operated between 0°C and 800°C. 
54. Equation 20-4 yields 
AS = nR In(V¢/Vi) + nCy In(T7/T;)) = 0 + nCy In(425/380) 


where 1 = 3.20 and Cy; = 5R (Eq. 19-43). This gives 4.46 J/K. 


55. (a) Starting from xe =0 (for calorimetry problems) we can derive (when no phase 


changes are involved) 


T.= qmT, +c,m,T, 
f 


= 40.9°C, 


cm, + cm, 
which is equivalent to 314 K. 
(b) From Eq. 20-1, we have 


= (386 )( 0.600) In 2 =-27.1 J/K. 
353 


314 cmaT 
copper ~~ ie T 


(c) For water, the change in entropy is 


314 


Sof =(4187)(0.0700) n{ 
283.15 


water 283 


= 30.3 J/K. 


(d) The net result for the system is (30.3 — 27.1) J/K = 3.2 J/K. (Note: These calculations 
are fairly sensitive to round-off errors. To arrive at this final answer, the value 273.15 
was used to convert to Kelvins, and all intermediate steps were retained to full calculator 
accuracy.) 


56. Using Hooke’s law, we find the spring constant to be 


ee ee ee 
x 0.0350m 


To find the rate of change of entropy with a small additional stretch, we use Eq. 20-7 and 
obtain 


dS 
dx 


_ k|x|_ (42.86 N/m)(0.0170 m) 
ig 275K 


=2.65x10° J/K-m. 


57. Since the volume of the monatomic ideal gas is kept constant, it does not do any work 
in the heating process. Therefore the heat Q it absorbs is equal to the change in its inertial 


energy: dO=dE.,, = SnRdT . Thus, 
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AS = je- qr HAT 2 ye -|=3(1.00 mot) 8.31 : )n( ee) 
T 2 z 2 mol-K 300 K 


= 3.59 J/K. 


58. With the pressure kept constant, 
3 5 
dQ =nC,dT =n(C, +R)dT = he dT = ae 


so we need to replace the factor 3/2 in the last problem by 5/2. The rest is the same. Thus 
the answer now is 


rT: 
AS = > nR nf = > (1.00 mol)( 8.3 i )n( 4 = 5.98 J/K. 


mol: K 300 K 


59. THINK The temperature of the ice is first raised to 0°C, then the ice melts and the 
temperature of the resulting water is raised to 40°C. We want to calculate the entropy 
change in this process. 


EXPRESS As the ice warms, the energy it receives as heat when the temperature 
changes by dT is dO = mc;dT, where m is the mass of the ice and c; is the specific heat of 
ice. If 7; (© -20°C= 253 K) is the initial temperature and 7; (= 273 K) is the final 
temperature, then the change in its entropy is 


T, 
as, = [2 =me, "TE = me, (= (0.60 kg)(2220 ukg-K)In{ 23) = 101 J/K. 


Melting is an isothermal process. The energy leaving the ice as heat is mL, where Lr is 
the heat of fusion for ice. Thus, 


O mL, (0.60 kg)(333x10° J/kg) 
a an 273K 
For the warming of the water from the melted ice, the change in entropy is 


= 732 J/K. 


AS, = 


313K 


T. 
AS, =mc. In|  |=(0.600 kg)(4190 J/kg-K)In | ——— |=344 JK, 
3 neo 7) ( £)( 7 yin (3) 


where cy, = 4190 J/kg - K is the specific heat of water. 


ANALYZE The total change in entropy for the ice and the water it becomes is 
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AS=AS,+AS,+AS, =101 /K+732 /K+344 WK =1.18x10 JK. 


LEARN From the above, we readily see that the biggest increase in entropy comes from 
AS,, which accounts for the melting process. 


60. The net work is figured from the (positive) isothermal expansion (Eq. 19-14) and the 
(negative) constant-pressure compression (Eq. 19-48). Thus, 


Wroet = NRT In(Vinax/ Vimin) + nR(TL— Tu) 


where n = 3.4, Ty = 500 K, 7, = 200 K, and Vinax/Vmin = 5/2 (same as the ratio 7/7, ). 
Therefore, Wnet = 4468 J. Now, we identify the “input heat” as that transferred in steps 1 
and 2: 

Oin + 0: a OQ; = nCy (Ty = TL) + nRTy In(Vmax/Vimin) 


where Cy = 5R/2 (see Table 19-3). Consequently, Qin = 34135 J. Dividing these results 
gives the efficiency: Whet/Qin = 0.131 (or about 13.1%). 


61. Since the inventor’s claim implies that less heat (typically from burning fuel) is 
needed to operate his engine than, say, a Carnot engine (for the same magnitude of net 
work), then O77’< Oy (see Fig. 20-34(a)) which implies that the Carnot (ideal refrigerator) 
unit is delivering more heat to the high temperature reservoir than engine X draws from it. 
This (using also energy conservation) immediately implies Fig. 20-34(b), which violates 
the second law. 


62. (a) From Eq. 20-1, we infer Q = J T dS, which corresponds to the “area under the 
curve” ina 7-S diagram. Thus, since the area of a rectangle is (height)x(width), we have 


O\.2 = (350)(2.00) = 700 J. 
(b) With no “area under the curve” for process 2 — 3, we conclude Q)_,; = 0. 


(c) For the cycle, the (net) heat should be the “area inside the figure,” so using the fact 
that the area of a triangle is 4 (base) x (height), we find 


Onet = : (2.00)(50) =50J. 


(d) Since we are dealing with an ideal gas (so that AZin = 0 in an isothermal process), 
then 
Wi_2 = O12 = 700 J. 


(e) Using Eq. 19-14 for the isothermal work, we have 
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V. 
Wir =nRT lin V, F 


where 7 = 350 K. Thus, if V; = 0.200 m’, then we obtain 
V>=V, exp (W/nRT) = (0.200) e*'? = 0.226 m’, 


(f) Process 2 — 3 is adiabatic; Eq. 19-56 applies with y = 5/3 (since only translational 
degrees of freedom are relevant here): 


Ei = Tia . 
This yields V3 = 0.284 m’. 


(g) As remarked in part (d), AF int = 0 for process 1 — 2. 


(h) We find the change in internal energy from Eq. 19-45 (with Cy = > R): 


AE in: = nCy (Ts — T2) =—1.25 x 10° J. 


(i) Clearly, the net change of internal energy for the entire cycle is zero. This feature of a 
closed cycle is as true for a 7-S' diagram as for a p-V diagram. 


(j) For the adiabatic (2 — 3) process, we have W=—AEin. Therefore, W = 1.25 x 10° J. 
Its positive value indicates an expansion. 


63. (a) It is a reversible set of processes returning the system to its initial state; clearly, 
AS\et =0. 


(b) Process | is adiabatic and reversible (as opposed to, say, a free expansion) so that Eq. 
20-1 applies with dO = 0 and yields AS; = 0. 


(c) Since the working substance is an ideal gas, then an isothermal process implies O = W, 
which further implies (regarding Eq. 20-1) dO = p dV. Therefore, 


[2= [PS =n 
To" Ge) 
which leads to AS, =nR In(1/2) =—23.0 J/K. 


(d) By part (a), AS; + AS; + AS3 = 0. Then, part (b) implies AS, = —AS3. Therefore, AS> = 
23.0 J/K. 


64. (a) Combining Eq. 20-11 with Eq. 20-13, we obtain 
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i 260K 
\W| =|0,,| f-2.| =(500J) 1-228) =93.8J. 


H 
(b) Combining Eq. 20-14 with Eq. 20-16, we find 


\W\= Oi OO) = 231 J. 


= 260K 
Tk 320K—260K 


65. (a) Processes | and 2 both require the input of heat, which is denoted Oy. Noting that 
rotational degrees of freedom are not involved, then, from the discussion in Chapter 19, 


C, =3R/2, C = 5R/2, and y =5/3. We further note that since the working substance 


is an ideal gas, process 2 (being isothermal) implies Q2 = W2. Finally, we note that the 
volume ratio in process 2 is simply 8/3. Therefore, 


O, =O, +Q, =nC, (T'-T)+nRT' Ins 


which yields (for T= 300 K and 7’ = 800 K) the result Oy = 25.5 x 10° J. 
(b) The net work is the net heat (OQ; + Q2 + Q3). We find Q3 from 


nC, (T— T’) =—20.8 x 10° J. 
Thus, W= 4.73 x 10° J. 


(c) Using Eq. 20-11, we find that the efficiency is 


\W| _ 4.73x10° 
E= — 
|| 25.5x10° 


= 0.185 or 18.5%. 


66. (a) Equation 20-14 gives K = 560/150 = 3.73. 
(b) Energy conservation requires the exhaust heat to be 560 + 150 = 710 J. 


67. The change in entropy in transferring a certain amount of heat Q from a heat reservoir 
at T; to another one at 7) is AS = AS; + AS) = O(1/T — 1/T)). 


(a) AS = (260 J)(1/100 K — 1/400 K) = 1.95 J/K. 
(b) AS = (260 J)(1/200 K — 1/400 K) = 0.650 JK. 
(c) AS = (260 J)(1/300 K — 1/400 K) = 0.217 JK. 


(d) AS = (260 J)(1/360 K — 1/400 K) = 0.072 JK. 
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(e) We see that as the temperature difference between the two reservoirs decreases, so 
does the change in entropy. 


68. Equation 20-10 gives 


O,, 
Or-om 


ey 


to 


300K | 
4.0K 


T, 


from 


73; 


69. (a) Equation 20-2 gives the entropy change for each reservoir (each of which, by 
definition, is able to maintain constant temperature conditions within itself). The net 
entropy change is therefore 


AS = 


if SOU 2: a 
7733 +24 *273+130 7445 I/K 


where we set |Q| = 5030 J. 


(b) We have assumed that the conductive heat flow in the rod is “steady-state”; that is, 
the situation described by the problem has existed and will exist for “long times.” Thus 
there are no entropy change terms included in the calculation for elements of the rod 
itself. 


70. (a) Starting from xe) =0 (for calorimetry problems) we can derive (when no phase 


changes are involved) 
_ om, tom, 


i =-44,2°C, 
cm, + c,m, 
which is equivalent to 229 K. 
(b) From Eq. 20-1, we have 
229 emdT _ 229) 
AS ngaen = |. - (134)(0.045)In (=) =-1.69 VK. 


(c) Also, 


(236)(0.0250)1n( 22>) =2.38 VK, 


_ 6229 cmdT _ 
silver (c FP 


(d) The net result for the system is (2.38 — 1.69) J/K = 0.69 J/K. (Note: These calculations 
are fairly sensitive to round-off errors. To arrive at this final answer, the value 273.15 
was used to convert to Kelvins, and all intermediate steps were retained to full calculator 
accuracy. ) 


71. (a) We use Eq. 20-16. For configuration A 


961 


N! 50! 


Ms TNByI(NID)! (2sI)(28y 1 2O*10™ 


(b) For configuration B 
N! 50! 


W, = = = 4.71x10". 
(0.6N)!(0.4N)! [0.6(50)]![0.4(50)]! 


(c) Since all microstates are equally probable, 


pec ae AOR. oa, 
W, 3393 


We use these formulas for V = 100. The results are 


N! _ 100! 
(N/2)'(N/2)!  (50!)(50!) 


(d) W,= =1.01x10”, 


N! 100! 


(O6N)I(O.4N)! [0.6G00)][0.4000)1 


(c) W, = 


(f) and f Wz/W, = 0.14. 

Similarly, using the same formulas for V = 200, we obtain 

(g) W4 = 9.05 x 10°%, 

(h) Wg = 1.64 x 10°”, 

(i) and f= 0.018. 

(j) We see from the calculation above that f decreases as N increases, as expected. 


72. A metric ton is 1000 kg, so that the heat generated by burning 380 metric tons during 
one hour is (380000 kg) (28 M3J/kg) =10.6x10° MJ. The work done in one hour is 


W =(750 MJ/s)(3600 s) = 2.7x10° MJ 


where we use the fact that a watt is a joule-per-second. By Eq. 20-11, the efficiency is 


_ 2.7x10° MJ 


g = = 0,253 = 25%, 
10.6x10° MJ 
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73. THINK The performance of the Carnot refrigerator is related to its rate of doing 
work. 


EXPRESS The coefficient of performance for a refrigerator is defined as 


Ke what we want _ 2, | 


what we pay for |W] 


where Q_ is the energy absorbed from the cold reservoir (interior of refrigerator) as heat 
and W is the work done during the refrigeration cycle, a negative value. The first law of 
thermodynamics yields Oy + OQ, — W = 0 for an integer number of cycles. Here Qy is the 
energy ejected as heat to the hot reservoir (the room). Thus, O, =W —Q,,. Qu is negative 


and greater in magnitude than W, so |Q,| = |Qu| — |W]. Thus, 


ac _2ul-W71 
| 


The solution for |Q,, |=|W|(1+K)=|Q,|(+K)/K. 


ANALYZE (a) From the expression above, the energy per cycle transferred as heat to the 
room is 


1+K 1+4.60 
= —— =(35.0kJ =42.6kJ. 
| On |= Q, | ral ) ae 
(b) Similarly, the work done per cycle is |W |= | < | = = =7.61kJ. 


LEARN A Carnot refrigerator is a Carnot engine operating in reverse. Its coefficient of 
performance can also be written as 


The value of K is higher when the temperatures of the two reservoirs are close to each 
other. 


74. The Carnot efficiency (Eq. 20-13) depends linearly on 7, so that we can take a 
derivative 


— 


T, _, dé _ 


and quickly get to the result. With de > Ae =0.100 and Ty = 400 K, we find d7, > AT, 
=—40 K. 
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75. THINK The gas molecules inside a box can be distributed in many different ways. 
The number of microstates associated with each distinct configuration is called the 
multiplicity. 


EXPRESS In general, if there are N molecules and if the box is divided into two halves, 
with nm, molecules in the left half and ng in the right half, such that n, +n, =N. There 


are N! arrangements of the N molecules, but n,! are simply rearrangements of the ny 
molecules in the left half, and ng! are rearrangements of the ng molecules in the right half. 
These rearrangements do not produce a new configuration. Therefore, the multiplicity 
factor associated with this is 

N! 


7 N,N! 
The entropy is givenby S=kInW. 


ANALYZE (a) The least multiplicity configuration is when all the particles are in the 
same half of the box. In this case, for system A with with N =3, we have 


(b) Similarly for box B, with N=5, W=5!/(5!0!) = 1 in the “least” case. 


(c) The most likely configuration in the 3 particle case is to have 2 on one side and | on 
the other. Thus, 


(d) The most likely configuration in the 5 particle case is to have 3 on one side and 2 on 
the other. Therefore, 


(e) We use Eq. 20-21 with our result in part (c) to obtain 
S=kInW =(1.38x10™)In3 =1.5x10 JK. 


(f) Similarly for the 5 particle case (using the result from part (d)), we find 
S=kin10=3.2x 10 JK. 


LEARN The least multiplicity is W = 1; this happens when n, = N or n, =0. On the 
other hand, the greatest multiplicity occurs when n, =(N-1)/2 or n, =(N+1)/2. 
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76. (a) Using O=TAS, we note that heat enters the cycle along the top path at 400 K, 
and leaves along the bottom path at 250 K. Thus, 


Q., = (400 K)(0.60 J/K —0.10 J/K) = 200 J 
O,,,, = (250 K)(0.10 J/K —0.60 J/K) =—-125 J 


and the net heat transfer is O=Q,,+ QO, =200 J—125 J=75 J. 


(b) For cyclic path, AE,,=Q-W=0. Therefore, the work done by the system is 
W=QO=75J. 


77. The efficiency of an ideal heat engine and coefficient of performance of a reversible 
refrigerator are 


Lg ul") 
2, "| 
Thus, 
ee cllOAl A SOM aM cca et 
14 | E K+ 


78. (a) The efficiency is defined by ¢=|W\/|Ou|, where W is the work done by the engine 

and Qy is the heat input. In our case, the temperatures of the hot and cold reservoirs are 

T,, =100°C=373K and T, = 60°C =333K, respectively. The maximum efficiency of 

the engine is 

De i 333 K 
373 K 


a oe = 0.107. 
Ty, Ty 


Thus, the rate of heat input is 


dQ, 1dW 1 
dt ¢ dt 0.107 


(500 W) = 4.66x10° W. 


(b) The rate of exhaust heat output is 


GO, On a age cio? W —500 W =4.16x10° W. 
dt dt dt 


79. The temperatures of the hot and cold reservoirs are 7, =26°C=299K and 
T, =-13°C = 260 K, respectively. Therefore, the theoretical coefficient of performance 
of the refrigerator is 


gees Se 
T,-T, 299K-260K 


Chapter 21 


1. THINK After the transfer, the charges on the two spheres are O—gq and q. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the electrostatic force between two charges gq, and q, 
separated by a distance r is given by the Coulomb’s law (see Eq. 21-1): 


F=k22, 
r 


where k =1/4z¢, =8.99x10°N-m’/C*. In our case, g,=Q-q and qg,=q, so the 
magnitude of the force of either of the charges on the other is 


F- 1 gld- aC 
= =. 
4nué 1 


We want the value of g that maximizes the function f(q) = g(Q — q). 


ANALYZE Setting the derivative dfidq equal to zero leads to O — 2q = 0, or g = Q/2. 
Thus, g/O = 0.500. 


LEARN The force between the two spheres is a maximum when charges are distributed 
evenly between them. 


2. The fact that the spheres are identical allows us to conclude that when two spheres are 
in contact, they share equal charge. Therefore, when a charged sphere (q) touches an 
uncharged one, they will (fairly quickly) each attain half that charge (g/2). We start with 
spheres 1 and 2, each having charge q and experiencing a mutual repulsive force 
F =kq’ /r’. When the neutral sphere 3 touches sphere 1, sphere 1’s charge decreases to 
q/2. Then sphere 3 (now carrying charge g/2) is brought into contact with sphere 2; a total 
amount of q/2 + q becomes shared equally between them. Therefore, the charge of sphere 
3 is 3q/4 in the final situation. The repulsive force between spheres | and 2 is finally 


2 
pap D414) 3,4 3 5 
r 8 r 8 


> F -3-0375, 
F 8 


3. THINK The magnitude of the electrostatic force between two charges g, and q, 
separated by a distance r is given by Coulomb’s law. 


EXPRESS Equation 21-1 gives Coulomb’s law, F =k falta! , which can be used to solve 
for the distance: 
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k\ 4, |14> | 


F 


ANALYZE With F=5.70N, g,=2.60x10° C and g, =-47.0x10° C, the distance 
between the two charges is 


__ [alla =e) (26.0x10°C) (47.0x10°C) 
VF 5.70N 


LEARN The electrostatic force between two charges falls as 1/r’. The same inverse- 
square nature is also seen in the gravitational force between two masses. 


4. The unit ampere is discussed in Section 21-4. Using i for current, the charge 
transferred is 


q =it =(2.5x10*A)(20x10~s) = 0.50 C. 
5. The magnitude of the mutual force of attraction at r = 0.120 m is 


6 -6 
Fe j dill = (8.99 10°N-m?/c#) 200%" Seta 2. =2.81N. 
r (0.120 m) 


6. (a) With a understood to mean the magnitude of acceleration, Newton’s second and 


third laws lead to 
G3x10-7kg [Eo m/s? h 


m,a, =m a, > m, = 20m/s! =4.9x10'kg. 
(b) The magnitude of the (only) force on particle 1 is 
\alI42| lar 
F =ma, =k 2021 -(8.99x10°N-m?/c?) —4 
r (0.0032 m) 


Inserting the values for m, and a (see part (a)) we obtain |g] = 7.1 x 10°"! C. 


7. With rightward positive, the net force on q3 is 


F,=F,+F,=k N93 ee ey 
(LZ, +L.) Los 


We note that each term exhibits the proper sign (positive for rightward, negative for 
leftward) for all possible signs of the charges. For example, the first term (the force 
exerted on q3 by q1) is negative if they are unlike charges, indicating that q3 is being 
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pulled toward q1, and it is positive if they are like charges (so q3 would be repelled from 
qi). Setting the net force equal to zero L23= Lj and canceling k, q3, and L leads to 


44¢=0 => 42=-400. 
4.00 q> 


8. In experiment 1, sphere C first touches sphere A, and they divided up their total charge 
(Q/2 plus Q) equally between them. Thus, sphere A and sphere C each acquired charge 
3Q/4. Then, sphere C touches B and those spheres split up their total charge (30/4 plus — 
Q/4) so that B ends up with charge equal to Q/4. The force of repulsion between A and B 
is therefore 
4 4 

pa 22/2014 
at the end of experiment 1. Now, in experiment 2, sphere C first touches B, which leaves 
each of them with charge Q/8. When C next touches A, sphere A is left with charge 90/16. 
Consequently, the force of repulsion between A and B is 


(90/16)(Q/8) 


F=k 


at the end of experiment 2. The ratio is 


By AMOS) 6 a 
F (3/4\(1/4) 


9. THINK Since opposite charges attract, the initial charge configurations must be of 
opposite signs. Similarly, since like charges repel, the final charge configurations must 
carry the same sign. 


EXPRESS We assume that the spheres are far apart. Then the charge distribution on each 
of them is spherically symmetric and Coulomb’s law can be used. Let q; and gz be the 
original charges. We choose the coordinate system so the force on qz is positive if it is 
repelled by q. Then the force on qo is 


F= ! W192 _ pee 


Ane, r° r 


where k =1/4z, =8.99x10°N-m?/C’ and r = 0.500 m. The negative sign indicates that 


the spheres attract each other. After the wire is connected, the spheres, being identical, 
acquire the same charge. Since charge is conserved, the total charge is the same as it was 
originally. This means the charge on each sphere is (gq; + q2)/2. The force is now 
repulsive and is given by 
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1 Siete Da 


b 
lez 


We solve the two force equations simultaneously for q; and qo. 


ANALYZE The first equation gives the product 


r°>F (0.500m) (0.108N) 
k —-8.99x10°N-m?/C? 
and the second gives the sum 


a+ =2r,|-2 -210s00m d, aie =2.00x10°C 


99 x10? N-m?/C? 


Nh = =-3,00x10" C’, 


where we have taken the positive root (which amounts to assuming q; + q2 = 0). Thus, the 
product result provides the relation 


—(3.00x10""C’) 
q 


qy = 


which we substitute into the sum result, producing 


-12 prx2 
jE. 2500210: 


q 
Multiplying by q; and rearranging, we obtain a quadratic equation 


~G@00x 10°C A300 x 10°? C? =0. 


The solutions are 


2.00x 10° c+ {00x 10° chLaGoo~ 10°C? L 


2 


q, = 


If the positive sign is used, gj = 3.00 x 10° C, and if the negative sign is used, 
g,=—-1.00x10° C. 


(a) Using q2 = (-3.00 x 10°”)/q: with qi = 3.00 x 10° C, we get g, =—1.00x10° C. 
(b) If we instead work with the g; =—1.00 x 10° C root, then we find gq, =3.00x10° C. 


LEARN Note that since the spheres are identical, the solutions are essentially the same: 
one sphere originally had charge —1.00 x 10° C and the other had charge +3.00 x 10° C. 
What happens if we had not made the assumption, above, that q; + g2 = 0? If the signs of 
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the charges were reversed (so gi + g2 < 0), then the forces remain the same, so a charge of 
+1.00 x 10° C on one sphere and a charge of —3.00 x 10° C on the other also satisfies 
the conditions of the problem. 


10. For ease of presentation (of the computations below) we assume Q > 0 and g < 0 
(although the final result does not depend on this particular choice). 


(a) The x-component of the force experienced by qi = Q is 


p= | WD) cog 4504 U2) (2) |__la dis 7 


Aré, De a Ane,a° 


which (upon requiring F, = 0) leads to O/|q|=2V2 , or O/ g=—2V2 =-2.83. 


(b) The y-component of the net force on q2 = q is 


1 | la? gge_ (al) (2) |__ lak l 2 
Ané, (2a) a’ Ane,a’\ 2/2 |q| 


2y 


which (if we demand F', = 0) leads to Q/ qg=—1/2V2 . The result is inconsistent with 
that obtained in part (a). Thus, we are unable to construct an equilibrium configuration 
with this geometry, where the only forces present are given by Eq. 21-1. 


11. The force experienced by q; is 


a eee I lds lla lz, lalla : 3 Ej 
Snare ae (Pua) 21 (cos45°i +sin 45 ps 


(a) Therefore, the x-component of the resultant force on q3 is 


2(1.0x10°7C) 
_ Il lal q,\ |=(8.9910"N-m?/C?) ( } : 12-017, 
Area’ \ 2/2 (0.050 m)>_ \ 22 


(b) Similarly, the y-component of the net force on q3 is 


2(1.0x107C) 
F= lq; | { jal lft) =-(8.99.10°N-m"/C?) ( z 1+ 1 
Ane a? 2 (0.050 m) 2 


=—0.046 N. 
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12. (a) For the net force to be in the +x direction, the y components of the individual 
forces must cancel. The angle of the force exerted by the g; = 40 wC charge on 
q, =20uC is 45°, and the angle of force exerted on q3 by Q is at —@ where 


0 = tan" (poe) =33.7°, 
3.0 cm 
Therefore, cancellation of y components requires 


k 1193 : sin 45°=k |O| a, 


> sind 
(0.022 m) ( (0.030 m)? +(0.020 my? 


from which we obtain |Q| = 83 wC. Charge Q is “pulling” on q3, so (since q3 > 0) we 
conclude O =-83 LC. 


(b) Now, we require that the x components cancel, and we note that in this case, the angle 
of force on q3 exerted by Q is + @(it is repulsive, and Q is positive-valued). Therefore, 


k—24___ co5.45° = ee 
(0.022 m) (0.030 m)? +(0.020 m)’ 


from which we obtain O = 55.2 uC ~55 uC. 


13. (a) There is no equilibrium position for q3 between the two fixed charges, because it is 
being pulled by one and pushed by the other (since q, and gz have different signs); in this 
region this means the two force arrows on q3 are in the same direction and cannot cancel. 

It should also be clear that off-axis (with the axis defined as that which passes through the 
two fixed charges) there are no equilibrium positions. On the semi-infinite region of the 
axis that is nearest q2 and furthest from g; an equilibrium position for g3 cannot be found 
because |gi| < |g2| and the magnitude of force exerted by gz is everywhere (in that region) 
stronger than that exerted by gi on g3. Thus, we must look in the semi-infinite region of 
the axis which is nearest g; and furthest from g2, where the net force on q3 has magnitude 


? a4) 5, [eal 
iE (L+L,) 


with Z = 10 cm and L, is assumed to be positive. We set this equal to zero, as required by 
the problem, and cancel & and qg3. Thus, we obtain 
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2 
lan) ol, (Et) _lan|_ 201 
Ly (L+L,) Ly q +1.0 uC 
which yields (after taking the square root) 
se ae EL _10 em dem 


for the distance between q3 and q;. That is, g, should be placed at x =—14 cm along the 
X-axis. 


(b) As stated above, y = 0. 


14. (a) The individual force magnitudes (acting on Q) are, by Eq. 21-1, 


1 il@ _ 1 ‘Ia 
ATE, (-a—a/2) ATE, (a—a/2) 


which leads to |gi| = 9.0 |g2|. Since QO is located between q; and g2, we conclude gq; and qo 
are like-sign. Consequently, q;/q2 = 9.0. 


(b) Now we have 
1 ial@ _ 1 —idiele 
ATE, (-a—3a/2) Ane, (a—3a/2)" 


which yields |gi| = 25 |g2|. Now, Q is not located between g; and q2; one of them must 
push and the other must pull. Thus, they are unlike-sign, so qi/q2=—25. 


15. (a) The distance between q; and q2 is 
hy = (%»—x,) +(%—,) =(-0.020 m—0.035 m) +(0.015 m—0.005 m) =0.056 m. 
The magnitude of the force exerted by qi on q2 is 


pe, =k lide (8.99x10° N-m?/C*) oe) (4.0x10°°C) Gs 
ts (0.056 m) 


(b) The vector F,, is directed toward q; and makes an angle 6 with the +x axis, where 
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0 =tan" a i Jee [Boo ie )=-103°=-10" 

—2.0 cm—3.5 cm 
(c) Let the third charge be located at (x3, y3), a distance r from q2. We note that q1, q2, and 
q3 must be collinear; otherwise, an equilibrium position for any one of them would be 
impossible to find. Furthermore, we cannot place q3 on the same side of g2 where we also 
find gi, since in that region both forces (exerted on qg2 by q3 and gi) would be in the same 
direction (since q2 is attracted to both of them). Thus, in terms of the angle found in part 
(a), we have x3 = x2 —r cos@ and y3 = y2 — r sin@ (which means y3 > y2 since @ is negative). 
The magnitude of force exerted on q2 by q3 1s Fj); =k|q.q;| / r’ , which must equal that of 
the force exerted on it by qg,; (found in part (a)). Therefore, 


2 2 
r Ko 


i |424s| = la9| =e tal 0.0645m = 6.45 cm. 
q 


Consequently, x3 = x2 — r cosO= —2.0 cm — (6.45 cm) cos(—10°) = —8.4 cm, 
(d) and y3 = yo —rsin@= 1.5 cm — (6.45 cm) sin(—10°) = 2.7 cm. 


16. (a) According to the graph, when gq; is very close to qg, (at which point we can 
consider the force exerted by particle 1 on 3 to dominate) there is a (large) force in the 
positive x direction. This is a repulsive force, then, so we conclude q, has the same sign 
as q3. Thus, g;3 is a positive-valued charge. 


(b) Since the graph crosses zero and particle 3 is between the others, g; must have the 
same sign as qo, which means it is also positive-valued. We note that it crosses zero at r 
= 0.020 m (which is a distance d = 0.060 m from q,). Using Coulomb’s law at that point, 


we have 
1 44; 1 434, (2) a =) 
= | es = =| — = = 9.0 > 
Ane, Ame, a came St alam Wyle eae 
or qo/qi = 9.0. 
17. (a) Equation 21-1 gives 
(20.0x10-°C) va 
Fy =k 42 =(8.99x10N-m?/C’) —=160N. 7 \ 
d (1.50m) ‘\ 

(b) On the right, a force diagram is shown as well as our choice of 4 
y axis (the dashed line). ‘\ y 
The y axis is meant to bisect the line between q2 and q;3 in order to * 
make use of the symmetry in the problem (equilateral triangle of g,. 


side length d, equal-magnitude charges g| = q2 = q3 = q). We see 
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that the resultant force is along this symmetry axis, and we obtain 


(20.0x10°°C) 


(1.30 y cos30°=2.77N. 
50m 


F,|= 21 Jeoss0 = 2(8.99x10’N-m?/C’) 


18. Since the forces involved are proportional to g, we see that the essential difference 
between the two situations is F, < gg + gc (when those two charges are on the same side) 
versus F’, «< —gg + qc (when they are on opposite sides). Setting up ratios, we have 


Fy Ip +I zs 2.014x10"° N — 1490/4, 


a 


F, -@:+4%e ~2.877x10% N  -l+qo/q, 


After noting that the ratio on the left hand side is very close to — 7, then, after a couple of 
algebra steps, we are led to 
Ge 11,8 


Gz P=) -6 


= 1.333. 


19. THINK Our system consists of two charges in a straight line. We'd like to place a 
third charge so that all three charges are in equilibrium. 


EXPRESS If the system of three charges is to be in equilibrium, the force on each charge 
must be zero. The third charge q3 must lie between the other two or else the forces acting 


on it due to the other charges would be in the same direction and g3 could not be in 
equilibrium. Suppose gq; is at a distance x from g, and L — x from 4.00q. The force acting 


on it is then given by 
pat _| 94 __ 4495 _ 
37 2 2 
Ane, | x ( L= x) 


where the positive direction is rightward. We require F'3 = 0 and solve for x. 


ANALYZE (a) Canceling common factors yields I/x? = 4/(L — x)’ and taking the square 
root yields 1/x = 2/(Z — x). The solution is x = L/3. With L = 9.00 cm, we have x = 3.00 
cm. 


(b) Similarly, the y coordinate of q3 is y = 0. 


(c) The force on gq is 


Fe —1 993, 4.004" 
4 Ane, \ x? LP 


The signs are chosen so that a negative force value would cause g to move leftward. We 
require F’, = 0 and solve for q3: 
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where x = L/3 is used. 
LEARN We may also verify that the force on 4.00q also vanishes: 


2 2 4(—4/9 2 2 2 
me aes 444 } ae. (-4/9)q } [#¢ #2) -0 


“4ne,( EP (L-x) J 4ne\ Po (4/9)P J 4ne\ PP 


20. We note that the problem is examining the force on charge A, so that the respective 
distances (involved in the Coulomb force expressions) between B and A, and between C 
and A, do not change as particle B is moved along its circular path. We focus on the 
endpoints (@= 0° and 180°) of each graph, since they represent cases where the forces (on 
A) due to B and C are either parallel or anti-parallel (yielding maximum or minimum 
force magnitudes, respectively). We note, too, that since Coulomb’s law is inversely 
proportional to 7? then (if, say, the charges were all the same) the force due to C would be 
one-fourth as big as that due to B (since C is twice as far away from A). The charges, it 
turns out, are not the same, so there is also a factor of the charge ratio € (the charge of C 
divided by the charge of B), as well as the aforementioned 4 factor. That is, the force 
exerted by C is, by Coulomb’s law, equal to +’4€ multiplied by the force exerted by B. 


(a) The maximum force is 2/ and occurs when @ = 180° (B is to the left of A, while C is 
the right of 4). We choose the minus sign and write 


2 Fo =(1 — YE) Fo > &=-4. 


One way to think of the minus sign choice is cos(180°) = —1. This is certainly consistent 
with the minimum force ratio (zero) at = 0° since that would also imply 


O=14+%E > E=-4, 


(b) The ratio of maximum to minimum forces is 1.25/0.75 = 5/3 in this case, which 
implies 


E=16. 


Of course, this could also be figured as illustrated in part (a), looking at the maximum 
force ratio by itself and solving, or looking at the minimum force ratio (*4) at 0 = 180° 
and solving for €. 


21. The charge dg within a thin shell of thickness dr is dq = pdV = pAdr where A = 4a". 
Thus, with p= b/r, we have 


q= Ly =4nb 7 or 2m @ et 


OID 


With b = 3.0 wC/m’, r> = 0.06 m, and r; = 0.04 m, we obtain g = 0.038 uC =3.8 x 10°C. 


22. (a) We note that cos(30°) = +3 , so that the dashed line distance in the figure is 


r=2d/\3. The net force on qi due to the two charges q3 and qa (with |q3| = |ga| = 1.60 x 
10°'° C) on the y axis has magnitude 
ELC | = cos(30°) = as 33 | PVP 191931 | 


hee l6ze,d° ~ 


This must be set equal to the magnitude of the force exerted on g; by q = 8.00 x 10°'° C 
= 5.00 |q3| in order that its net force be zero: 


3V3|na|_ laa! 
l6ze,d°  4ne,(D+dy 


p=a(2 5-1) = 0.9245 d. 


Given d= 2.00 cm, this then leads to D = 1.92 cm. 


(b) As the angle decreases, its cosine increases, resulting in a larger contribution from the 
charges on the y axis. To offset this, the force exerted by g, must be made stronger, so 
that it must be brought closer to g; (keep in mind that Coulomb’s law is inversely 
proportional to distance-squared). Thus, D must be decreased. 


23. If @is the angle between the force and the x-axis, then 


Xx 


cos@ = ere . 


We note that, due to the symmetry in the problem, there is no y component to the net 
force on the third particle. Thus, F represents the magnitude of force exerted by qi or g2 
on q3. Let e=+1.60 x 10°” C, then g; = g2 = +2e and q3 = 4.0e and we have 


ie Diese tO is on 
net — cos 4n Eo (X° +d’) Vere ME, (x" +a)” . 


(a) To find where the force is at an extremum, we can set the derivative of this expression 
equal to zero and solve for x, but it is good in any case to graph the function for a fuller 
understanding of its behavior, and as a quick way to see whether an extremum point is a 
maximum or a miminum. In this way, we find that the value coming from the derivative 
procedure is a maximum (and will be presented in part (b)) and that the minimum is 
found at the lower limit of the interval. Thus, the net force is found to be zero at x = 0, 
which is the smallest value of the net force in the interval 5.0 m=x= 0. 


(b) The maximum is found to be at x = d/\/2 or roughly 12 cm. 
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(c) The value of the net force at x = 0 is Fret = 0. 
(d) The value of the net force at x =d/\/2 is Fre = 4.9 x 107°N. 


24. (a) Equation 21-1 gives 


” G9 x 10° N-m?/C? [ox 10h) 


=899 x 10-PN. 
Gox102 mf) 


(b) If 7 is the number of excess electrons (of charge —e each) on each drop then 


-1. i 
n= ee: ae © _ 695, 
e 160x110" C 


-7 
25. Equation 21-11 (in absolute value) gives n= la = ee = 63x10". 
e 16x10°C 


26. The magnitude of the force is 


2 ee 0x10°°C 
E Fo cro Nem ie n 


F=k—= =289x10°N. 
C 82x10 mf) 


2 
r 


27. THINK The magnitude of the electrostatic force between two charges gq, and q, 
separated by a distance r is given by Coulomb’s law. 


EXPRESS Let the charge of the ions be g. With g, =qg, =+q, the magnitude of the force 


between the (positive) ions is given by 
2 
Ag 


= : ; 
ATE r r 


where k =1/4z, =8.99x10°N-m?/C’. 


ANALYZE (a) We solve for the charge: 


-9 
=r [E=@x10' mh} pO 2 ao 


8.99 x 10° N-m?/C? 


(b) Let n be the number of electrons missing from each ion. Then, ne = q, or 
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gq  3.2x10°C 
ara sete 
e 16x10°C 


LEARN Electric charge is quantized. This means that any charge can be written as 
q=ne, where n is an integer (positive or negative), and e=1.6x10"C is the 
elementary charge. 


28. Keeping in mind that an ampere is a coulomb per second (1 A = 1 C/s), and that a 
minute is 60 seconds, the charge (in absolute value) that passes through the chest is 


|q| =( 0.300 C/s )( 120s )=36.0C. 


This charge consists of n electrons (each of which has an absolute value of charge equal 


to e). Thus, 
= gl & 36.0 C = 20 
n= es = 160x107 ~ 225% 10". 


29. (a) We note that tan(30°) = 1/\/3. In the initial (highly symmetrical) configuration, 
the net force on the central bead is in the —y direction and has magnitude 3F where F is 
the Coulomb’s law force of one bead on another at distance d= 10 cm. This is due to the 
fact that the forces exerted on the central bead (in the initial situation) by the beads on the 
x axis cancel each other; also, the force exerted “downward” by bead 4 on the central 
bead is four times larger than the “upward” force exerted by bead 2. This net force along 
the y axis does not change as bead | is now moved, though there is now a nonzero x- 
component F.. The components are now related by 


x ak.” Sti 
tan(30°) = F, = i = 3p 


which implies F,. =./3 F. Now, bead 3 exerts a “leftward” force of magnitude F' on the 
central bead, while bead 1 exerts a “rightward” force of magnitude F’. Therefore, 


F-F=\BF. > F=(Q@3+1)F. 
The fact that Coulomb’s law depends inversely on distance-squared then implies 


) a d 10cm 10cm 


r= Worl > r= aa ca Tes = 6.05 cm 


where r is the distance between bead | and the central bead. This corresponds to 
x =—6.05 cm. 
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(b) To regain the condition of high symmetry (in particular, the cancellation of x- 
components) bead 3 must be moved closer to the central bead so that it, too, is the 
distance r (as calculated in part (a)) away from it. 


30. (a) Let x be the distance between particle 1 and particle 3. Thus, the distance between 
particle 3 and particle 2 is L — x. Both particles exert leftward forces on q; (so long as it is 
on the line between them), so the magnitude of the net force on q; is 


Fil + Fas = Meth + eal, = = (b+) 
Se ae ATE x° * 4ne,(L— xy TLE, “@ =a) 


Poet = 


with the values of the charges (stated in the problem) plugged in. Finding the value of x 
that minimizes this expression leads to x = 4 LZ. Thus, x = 2.00 cm. 


(b) Substituting x = '4 L back into the expression for the net force magnitude and using 
the standard value for e leads to Fret = 9.21 x 10-*N. 


31. The unit ampere is discussed in Section 21-4. The proton flux is given as 1500 
protons per square meter per second, where each proton provides a charge of g = +e. The 
current through the spherical area 4R? = 477(6.37 x 10° m)’ = 5.1 x 10'* m* would be 


i=@1x10"m feo protons, 10°” C/protonf} 01224. 
s-m 


32. Since the graph crosses zero, g; must be positive-valued: g;= +8.00e. We note that it 
crosses zero at r = 0.40 m. Now the asymptotic value of the force yields the magnitude 
and sign of q2: 


—25 
jit =F = a-({ Se) = 2.086 x 107°C = 13e. 
TEI kg, 


33. The volume of 250 cm? corresponds to a mass of 250 g since the density of water is 
1.0 g/cm’. This mass corresponds to 250/18 = 14 moles since the molar mass of water is 
18. There are ten protons (each with charge g = +e) in each molecule of H2O, so 


Q=14N ,q=14(6.02x10”) (10) (1.60x10"C) =1.3x10"C. 


34. Let d be the vertical distance from the coordinate origin to q3 = —q and q4 = —q on the 
+y axis, where the symbol g is assumed to be a positive value. Similarly, d is the 
(positive) distance from the origin ga = — on the —y axis. If we take each angle @ in the 
figure to be positive, then we have 


tan0= d/R and cosd= R/, 
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where r is the dashed line distance shown in the figure. The problem asks us to consider 
@ to be a variable in the sense that, once the charges on the x axis are fixed in place 
(which determines R), d can then be arranged to some multiple of R, since d = R tand. 


The aim of this exploration is to show that if g is bounded then 6 (and thus d) is also 
bounded. 


From symmetry, we see that there is no net force in the vertical direction on g2 = —e 
sitting at a distance R to the left of the coordinate origin. We note that the net x force 
caused by q3 and q4 on the y-axis will have a magnitude equal to 


74 0= 2qecos@  —_—-2ge cos’ 0 
Ane r 4re,(R/cos0)” = 47¢,,R? 


Consequently, to achieve a zero net force along the x axis, the above expression must 
equal the magnitude of the repulsive force exerted on g2 by qi =—e. Thus, 


2gecos Oe” e 


= => = ———_,, 
Ane,R’  46,R° 4 cos 0 


Below we plot q/e as a function of the angle (in degrees): 


bprprr prep rprrsrprrrrprrsaprrcty @ 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


The graph suggests that g/e < 5 for 9< 60°, roughly. We can be more precise by solving 
the above equation. The requirement that g < 5e leads to 


1 
a => —_{7 <cosé 
2cos’ @ (10) 


which yields 0 < 62.34°. The problem asks for “physically possible values,” and it is 
reasonable to suppose that only positive-integer-multiple values of e are allowed for g. If 
we let q = ne, forn = 1 ... 5, then Oy will be found by taking the inverse cosine of the 
cube root of (1/2n). 
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(a) The smallest value of angle is @, = 37.5° (or 0.654 rad). 
(b) The second smallest value of angle is @, = 50.95° (or 0.889 rad). 
(c) The third smallest value of angle is 0; = 56.6° (or 0.988 rad). 


35. THINK Our system consists of 8 Cs" ions at the corners of a cube and a Cl ion at the 
cube’s center. To calculate the electrostatic force on the Cl ion, we apply the 
superposition principle and make use of the symmetry property of the configuration. 


EXPRESS In (a) where all 8 Cs” ions are present, every cesium ion at a corner of the 
cube exerts a force of the same magnitude on the chlorine ion at the cube center. Each 
force is attractive and is directed toward the cesium ion that exerts it, along the body 
diagonal of the cube. We can pair every cesium ion with another, diametrically positioned 
at the opposite corner of the cube. 


In (b) where one Cs” ion is missing at the corner, rather than remove a cesium ion, we 
superpose charge —e at the position of one cesium ion. This neutralizes the ion, and as far 
as the electrical force on the chlorine ion is concerned, it is equivalent to removing the 
ion. The forces of the eight cesium ions at the cube corners sum to zero, so the only force 
on the chlorine ion is the force of the added charge. 


ANALYZE (a) Since the two Cs” ions in such a pair exert forces that have the same 
magnitude but are oppositely directed, the two forces sum to zero and, since every cesium 
ion can be paired in this way, the total force on the chlorine ion is zero. 


(b) The length of a body diagonal of a cube is 3a , where a is the length of a cube edge. 
Thus, the distance from the center of the cube to a corner isd = [2 Vi . The force has 


magnitude 
2 ket ~—- B99 x 10° N-m?/C? Hs0x10%cA r 
=k = Bug B:Gion0=h =1.9x10°N. 


Since both the added charge and the chlorine ion are negative, the force is one of 
repulsion. The chlorine ion is pushed away from the site of the missing cesium ion. 


LEARN When solving electrostatic problems involving a discrete number of charges, 
symmetry argument can often be applied to simplify the problem. 


36. (a) Since the proton is positively charged, the emitted particle must be a positron 
(as opposed to the negatively charged electron) in accordance with the law of charge 
conservation. 
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(b) In this case, the initial state had zero charge (the neutron is neutral), so the sum of 
charges in the final state must be zero. Since there is a proton in the final state, there 
should also be an electron (as opposed to a positron) so that Xg = 0. 


37. THINK Charges are conserved in nuclear reactions. 


EXPRESS We note that none of the reactions given include a beta decay (see Chapter 
42), so the number of protons (Z), the number of neutrons (Vv), and the number of 
electrons are each conserved. The mass number (total number of nucleons) is defined as 
A=N+Z. Atomic numbers (number of protons) and molar masses can be found in 
Appendix F of the text. 


ANALYZE (a) 'H has 1 proton, | electron, and 0 neutrons and *Be has 4 protons, 4 
electrons, and 9 — 4 = 5 neutrons, so X has 1 + 4=5 protons, | + 4 =5 electrons, and 0 + 
5 — | = 4 neutrons. One of the neutrons is freed in the reaction. X must be boron with a 
molar mass of 5 + 4 =9 g/mol: °B. 


(b) °C has 6 protons, 6 electrons, and 12 — 6 = 6 neutrons and 'H has 1 proton, | electron, 
and 0 neutrons, so X has 6 + 1 =7 protons, 6 + 1 = 7 electrons, and 6 + 0 = 6 neutrons. It 
must be nitrogen with a molar mass of 7 + 6 = 13 g/mol: '°N. 

(c) 'SN has 7 protons, 7 electrons, and 15 — 7 = 8 neutrons; 'H has 1 proton, | electron, 
and 0 neutrons; and “He has 2 protons, 2 electrons, and 4 — 2 = 2 neutrons; so X has 7 + 
1 — 2 = 6 protons, 6 electrons, and 8 + 0 — 2 = 6 neutrons. It must be carbon with a molar 
mass of 6 + 6 = 12 g/mol: °C. 


LEARN A general expression for the reaction can be expressed as 
A A, A, A, 
zAly + z,X2y, > 7X3, + 7X 4y, 


where A, = Z,+ N,. Since the number of protons (Z), the number of neutrons (V), and the 
number of nucleons (A) are each conserved, we have 4,+ A, = 4,+ A,, Z,+Z,=Z,+Z, 
and N,+N,=N,+N,. 


38. As a result of the first action, both sphere W and sphere A possess charge +A; where 


qais the initial charge of sphere A. As a result of the second action, sphere W has charge 


5( 44-326 
a\ 2 


As a result of the final action, sphere W now has charge equal to 
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Setting this final expression equal to +18e as required by the problem leads (after a 
couple of algebra steps) to the answer: g4= +16e. 


39. THINK We have two discrete charges in the xy-plane. The electrostatic force on 
particle 2 due to particle 1 has both x and y components. 


EXPRESS Using Coulomb’s law, the magnitude of the force of particle 1 on particle 2 is 
, where r=,/d> +d; and k=1/4ze, =8.99x10°N-m’/C’. Since both q, 


F,, = k ae 
ad 
and q, are positively charged, particle 2 is repelled by particle 1, so the direction of FE, 


is away from particle 1 and toward 2. In unit-vector notation, F,, = F,,f, where 


ao > Alay 
T _ ————n 
r 


(@+a 
The x component of F;,, is Pye Hid! ide ed, 


ANALYZE Combining the expressions above, we obtain 


Ud UI 
Fy =k = ROD 
(d; +d,) 
_ (8.99x10"N-m?/C’)(4-1.60x10- C)(6-1.60x 10" C)(6.00x107 m) 
[ (2.00x10 m)? + (6.00107 my? } 


=Is1x10- NN 
LEARN In a similar manner, we find the y component of F,, to be 


d d 
Fy, sey ae ene | pe = 
r (d; +d;) 


_ (8.99x10°N-m?/C*)(4-1.60x 107” C)(6-1.60x10- C)(2.00x10™ m) 
= 3/2 


[ (2.00x10* m)* + (6.00107 m)? | 


~0.437x10~ N. 


Thus, F,, = (1.31x10 N)i— (0.43710 N)j. 
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40. Regarding the forces on q3 exerted by q; and gz, one must “push” and the other must 
“pull” in order that the net force is zero; hence, q; and g2 have opposite signs. For 
individual forces to cancel, their magnitudes must be equal: 


PC ALARA ACAD 
(L3 +L,) (L,;) 


With L,,=2.00L,,, the above expression simplifies to lal _ aol Therefore, 


2. 
4 
q, =—9q,/4, or g,/q, =-2.25. 


41. (a) The magnitudes of the gravitational and electrical forces must be the same: 


ees mM 
Ane, r° r 


where g is the charge on either body, 7 is the center-to-center separation of Earth and 
Moon, G is the universal gravitational constant, Mis the mass of Earth, and m is the mass 


of the Moon. We solve for gq: 
g=./4ne,GmM. 


According to Appendix C of the text, M = 5.98 x 10% kg, and m = 7.36 x 10” kg, so 
(using 4 7€0 = 1/k) the charge is 


| x107''N-m?/kg? [Gs6. 10” kel @os x 10” kN 
ea ca ae eer ARSE ee EE SE 


=57x10°C. 
8.99 x10” N-m?/C? 


(b) The distance 7 cancels because both the electric and gravitational forces are 
proportional to 1/r’. 


(c) The charge on a hydrogen ion is e = 1.60 x 10'” C, so there must be 


_q_ 5.7x10"C 
e 16x1l0°C 


= 3.6x10° ions. 


Each ion has a mass of m, = 1.67 x 10°’ kg, so the total mass needed is 


m= nm, =(3.6x10” )(1.67x10~ kg) = 6.0x10° kg. 
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42. (a) A force diagram for one of the balls is shown below. The force of gravity mg acts 
downward, the electrical force F, of the other ball acts to the left, and the tension in the 
thread acts along the thread, at the angle @ to the vertical. The ball is in equilibrium, so its 
acceleration is zero. The y component of Newton’s second law yields T cos@— mg = 0 
and the x component yields T sin@— F. = 0. We solve the first equation for T and obtain T 
= mg/cos@. We substitute the result into the second to obtain mg tan@—- F, = 0. 


y > 
T 


0 


i, moon = 


a 
mg 


x/2 


P-W29 
If Z is much larger than x (which is the case if 9 is very small), we may neglect x/2 in the 


denominator and write tan@~ x/2L. This is equivalent to approximating tan0 by sind. The 
magnitude of the electrical force of one ball on the other is 


Examination of the geometry of the figure shown leads to tan@ = 


2 


f= 4 
ATE) X 


by Eq. 21-4. When these two expressions are used in the equation mg tan@ = F., we 


obtain 
1 2 a 1/3 
Es a eee 
2L 4ne, x 2NE,Ng 


(b) We solve x* = 2kq*L/mg for the charge (using Eq. 21-5): 


(0.010kg)(9.8m/s”)(0.050m), 
2(8.99x10° N-m?/C*)(1.20m) 


=+2.4x10°C. 


Thus, the magnitude is | g |=2.4x10°C. 


43. (a) If one of them is discharged, there would no electrostatic repulsion between the 
two balls and they would both come to the position = 0, making contact with each other. 
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(b) A redistribution of the remaining charge would then occur, with each of the balls 
getting g/2. Then they would again be separated due to electrostatic repulsion, which 
results in the new equilibrium separation 


2 We 1/3 1/3 
|e -(3) s-(4] (5.0 cm) =3.1 cm. 
27& mg 4 4 


44. THINK The problem compares the electrostatic force between two protons and the 
gravitational force by Earth on a proton. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the gravitational force on a proton near the surface of the 
Earth is F, =mg , where m=1.67x 10’ kg is the mass of the proton. On the other hand, 


the electrostatic force between two protons separated by a distance r is F, =kq*/r. When 
the two forces are equal, we have kq’/r’ = mg. 


ANALYZE Solving for 7, we obtain 


agtitle co 5 8.99x10? N-m?/C? | 
rag] X= (160510 C) (167x10"kg) (9.8m/s) O19 ™ 


LEARN The electrostatic force at this distance is F, = F, =1.64x10° N. 


45. There are two protons (each with charge g = +e) in each molecule, so 


O=N ,q= 02x10” Hdgpis0 «10? cCAi9x10°c=0.19 MC. 


46. Let F,, denotes the force on q; exerted by gz and F,, be its magnitude. 


(a) We consider the net force on q). F,, points in the +x direction since q; is attracted to 


qo. F,,and F,, both point in the —x direction since q, is repelled by q3 and qy. Thus, using 
d =0.0200 m, the net force is 


2e|-e| (2e)\(e) (2e)\(4e) 11 e& 
ihe a oe ee 
A4ne,d°  4me,(2d) 47e,(3d) 18 47e,d 


“ufssgt0'n-m*/e)(uena0-%ey 


; =3.52x10~ N 
18 (2.00x10°m) 


or F =(3.52x107 N)i. 
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(b) We now consider the net force on q2. We note that F,,=—F,, points in the —x 


direction, and F,,and F,, both point in the +x direction. The net force is 


Fy, + Fy — Fy, ae elle la 

mE(2d)  Amed° Ane 
47. We are looking for a charge q that, when placed at the origin, experiences Fe, = 0, 
where 

| eer daw Oar oe 

The magnitude of these individual forces are given by Coulomb’s law, Eq. 21-1, and 
without loss of generality we assume g > 0. The charges q1 (+6 uC), g2 (-4 HC), and q3 
(unknown), are located on the +x axis, so that we know F points toward —x, F, points 
toward +x, and F, points toward —x if g3 > 0 and points toward +x if g3 < 0. Therefore, 
with r; = 8 m, 7 = 16 m and r3 = 24 m, we have 


0= Hd 4 5 Gold pd 


y ry r; 


Simplifying, this becomes 
6 64 qd 
0= + 3 
8 167 24° 


where q3 is now understood to be in wC. Thus, we obtain g3 =—45 LC. 


48. (a) Since g4 = —2.00 nC and gc = +8.00 nC, Eq. 21-4 leads to 


— bagel _ | (8.99 x10” N-m?/C*) (—2.00x 10° C)(8.00 x10 C)| 


2 5 =3.60x10° 
- Aned (0.200 m) 


(b) After making contact with each other, both 4 and B have a charge of 


~2.00+(—4.00 
1a* -| H | nC =—3.00 nC. 


When B is grounded its charge is zero. After making contact with C, which has a charge 
of +8.00 nC, B acquires a charge of [0 + (—8.00 nC)]/2 =—4.00 nC, which charge C has as 
well. Finally, we have O4 =—3.00 nC and Og = Oc =-4.00 nC. Therefore, 

9 2/27 9 Nr -9 
Fis del _|(8.99x10° N-m /C7YG ae C)(-4.00 x10 C)| 9.7010 
47e,d (0.200 m) 
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(c) We also obtain 


9 2/27 9 os ~9 
ae 4c _|(8.99x10° N-m?/C*)( 4.0010 C)(4.00x10? C)| 3 6 oN 
Ané,d (0.200 m) 
49. Coulomb’s law gives 
2 2 (8.99x10° N-m’/C? )(1.60x107” C)? 
lak _ e/3y* _( [C’)¢ ate 


Aner or’ 9(2.6x 10m)’ 


50. (a) Since the rod is in equilibrium, the net force acting on it is zero, and the net torque 
about any point is also zero. We write an expression for the net torque about the bearing, 
equate it to zero, and solve for x. The charge QO on the left exerts an upward force of 
magnitude (1/47€0) (qOQ/h’), at a distance L/2 from the bearing. We take the torque to be 
negative. The attached weight exerts a downward force of magnitude W, at a distance 
x—L/2 from the bearing. This torque is also negative. The charge Q on the right exerts 
an upward force of magnitude (1/470) (2gO/h"), at a distance L/2 from the bearing. This 
torque is positive. The equation for rotational equilibrium is 


At o(sH), 1 MOL g 
Ane, h” 2 2 


Ane, h? 2 
ee 1+ : q2 ; 
2 Are, hw 


(b) If Fy is the magnitude of the upward force exerted by the bearing, then Newton’s 
second law (with zero acceleration) gives 


The solution for x is 


1g 1 20 7 _9 
=) 


Ane, W 
51. The charge dq within a thin section of the rod (of thickness dx) is pAdx where 
A=4.00x10~m* and p is the charge per unit volume. The number of (excess) electrons 


in the rod (of length Z = 2.00 m) is n = q/(—e) where e is given in Eq. 21-12. 


(a) In the case where p = — 4.00 x 10° C/m’, we have 
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naa PFO gy PIM _ 9 09x10", 
-e -e°? e 


(b) With p= bx* (b =—2.00 x 10°° C/m?) we obtain 
3 
n=P4 ii gee VIA = aaa 


-e 0 e 


52. For the Coulomb force to be sufficient for circular motion at that distance (where r = 
0.200 m and the acceleration needed for circular motion is a = v’/r) the following 
equality is required: 


Oq my 


Ane r° r 
With g = 4.00 x 10" C, m = 0.000800 kg, v = 50.0 m/s, this leads to 


O- Aneyrmv’ __ (0.200 m)(8.00x10* kg)(50.0 m/s)’ _ eons 
q (8.99x 10° N-m?/C’)(4.00x 10°C) 


53. (a) Using Coulomb’s law, we obtain 


2 
pate _ kg (8.99x10" N-m’/C’) (1.00) 


“4 5 = 2 — 5) =8.99x10°N. 
RE or (1.00m) 
(b) Ifr = 1000 m, then 
2 (8.99x10° N-m?/C?) (1.00C)” 
ND _ ka _( /e°)( ) =8.99x10°N. 


Amer? (1.00x10°m)' 


54. Let gq: be the charge of one part and q that of the other part; thus, g:+ g2= O = 6.0 uC. 
The repulsive force between them is given by Coulomb’s law: 


Fe 19> - q,(Q-4q,) 
Aner? 4m, 


If we maximize this expression by taking the derivative with respect to g, and setting 
equal to zero, we find g:= Q/2 , which might have been anticipated (based on symmetry 
arguments). This implies g,= Q/2 also. With r = 0.0030 m and QO = 6.0 x 10°C, we find 
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1 
ne ~9.0x10° N 
Anéyr 4 Aner 4 (3.00x10°m) 


55. The two charges are g = a@O (where @ is a pure number presumably less than | and 
greater than zero) and O— q =(1— @)Q. Thus, Eq. 21-4 gives 


1 Qa gh Oo ‘ald aC 


i 2 
ae d Ane, d° 


The graph below, of F versus a, has been scaled so that the maximum is 1. In actuality, 
the maximum value of the force is Fimax = Q?/ 16 7&9 d 2 


PF 
14 


(a) It is clear that ~@ =1/2 =0.5 gives the maximum value of F. 


(b) Seeking the half-height points on the graph is difficult without grid lines or some of 
the special tracing features found in a variety of modern calculators. It is not difficult to 
algebraically solve for the half-height points (this involves the use of the quadratic 
formula). The results are 


a, -{1-F]=015 and a, =F[14 4] 08s 


20a Bi 
Thus, the smaller value of ais a, =0.15, 
(c) and the larger value of ais a, =0.85. 
56. (a) Equation 21-11 (in absolute value) gives 


6 
ps ld _ 2.00 x ie = 1.25x 10" electrons. 
e 160x10°"C 
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(b) Since you have the excess electrons (and electrons are lighter and more mobile than 
protons) then the electrons “leap” from you to the faucet instead of protons moving from 
the faucet to you (in the process of neutralizing your body). 


(c) Unlike charges attract, and the faucet (which is grounded and is able to gain or lose 
any number of electrons due to its contact with Earth’s large reservoir of mobile charges) 
becomes positively charged, especially in the region closest to your (negatively charged) 
hand, just before the spark. 


(d) The cat is positively charged (before the spark), and by the reasoning given in part (b) 
the flow of charge (electrons) is from the faucet to the cat. 


(e) If we think of the nose as a conducting sphere, then the side of the sphere closest to 
the fur is of one sign (of charge) and the side furthest from the fur is of the opposite sign 
(which, additionally, is oppositely charged from your bare hand, which had stroked the 
cat’s fur). The charges in your hand and those of the furthest side of the “sphere” 
therefore attract each other, and when close enough, manage to neutralize (due to the 
“Sump” made by the electrons) in a painful spark. 


57. If the relative difference between the proton and electron charges (in absolute value) 
were 


Tp ~\We 


e 


= 0.0000010 


q.|= 16x10 C. Amplified by a factor of 29 x 


3 x 10° as indicated in the problem, this amounts to a deviation from perfect neutrality of 


Ag = @9x3x 10” His x107°cAoisc 


then the actual difference would be q,, — 


in a copper penny. Two such pennies, at 7 = 1.0 m, would therefore experience a very 
large force. Equation 21-1 gives 


pW, 17x10°N. 
r 


58. Charge gi =—80 x 10° C is at the origin, and charge g2 = +40 x 10° C is at x = 0.20 
m. The force on g3 = +20 x 10° C is due to the attractive and repulsive forces from g1 
and qo, respectively. In symbols, F,,., = F,, +.,,, where 


net 


(a) In this case 73; = 0.40 m and rz = 0.20 m, with F, directed toward —x and F,, 
directed in the +x direction. Using the value of & in Eq. 21-5, we obtain 
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Pa =—[PF i={ elf eB hig lL} 


31 32 Ry, Bo 


<6 6 


(040m)? (0.20my 
=(89.9 N)i . 


(b) In this case 73; = 0.80 m and r32 = 0.60 m, with F,, directed toward —x and F,, 
toward +x. Now we obtain 


Fallin etl tls Bf hig ll} 


2 
31 32 31 %2 


= —6 -6 . 


(0.80m)* ° (0.60m)* 
=—~(2.50N)i . 


(c) Between the locations treated in parts (a) and (b), there must be one where F, =0. 


F,,| and lf, 


net 


Writing 73; = x and 732 = x — 0.20 m, we equate , and after canceling 


common factors, arrive at 
|, | qo 


2 


x (x-0.20 m) 


This can be further simplified to 
(x—0.20 m)* ee. 


a lig 2 
Taking the (positive) square root and solving, we obtain x = 0.683 m. If one takes the 
negative root and ‘solves’, one finds the location where the net force would be zero if qi 
and q2 were of like sign (which is not the case here). 


(d) From the above, we see that y = 0. 


59. The mass of an electron is m = 9.11 x 10°! kg, so the number of electrons in a 
collection with total mass M = 75.0 kg is 


_M_ eae = 8.23x10"' electrons. 
m 9.11xl10~ kg 


The total charge of the collection is 
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q =— ne = —(8.23x10"')(1.60x10 C) =-1.32«10"C. 


60. We note that, as result of the fact that the Coulomb force is inversely proportional to 
r’, a particle of charge Q that is distance d from the origin will exert a force on some 
charge qo at the origin of equal strength as a particle of charge 4Q at distance 2d would 
exert On do. Therefore, gg = +8e on the —y axis could be replaced with a +2e closer to the 
origin (at half the distance); this would add to the gs = +2e already there and produce +4e 
below the origin, which exactly cancels the force due to gz = +4e above the origin. 


Similarly, g4 = +4e to the far right could be replaced by a +e at half the distance, which 
would add to q3 = +e already there to produce a +2e at distance d to the right of the 
central charge g7. The horizontal force due to this +2e is cancelled exactly by that of gi = 
+2e on the —x axis, so that the net force on q7 is zero. 


61. (a) Charge QO, = +80 x 10° C is on the y axis at y = 0.003 m, and charge 
OQ, =+80x10°C is on the y axis at y = -0.003 m. The force on particle 3 (which has a 
charge of g = +18 x 10° C) is due to the vector sum of the repulsive forces from Q; and 
Q>. In symbols, F,,+F,,=F,,where 


Using the Pythagorean theorem, we have 73; = 732 = 0.005 m. In magnitude-angle 
notation (particularly convenient if one uses a vector-capable calculator in polar mode), 
the indicated vector addition becomes 

F, =(0.518 2-37°)+(0.518.237°)=(0.829 20°) : 
Therefore, the net force is F, =(0.829 N)i } 


(b) Switching the sign of Q2 amounts to reversing the direction of its force on gq. 
Consequently, we have 


F, =(0.518.2-37°)+(0.518 Z-143°)=(0.6212—90°). 
Therefore, the net force is E, =—(0.621 N)j ; 


62. THINK We have four discrete charges in the xy-plane. We use superposition 
principle to calculate the net electrostatic force on particle 4 due to the other three 
particles. 
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EXPRESS Using Coulomb’s law, the magnitude of the force on particle 4 by particle i is 


Py, = pa . For example, the magnitude of F,, is 


V4; 
Fs _ 1 |% Il, | __ (8.99x10°N-m?/C?)(3.20x107” C)(3.20x107” C) 
ae oy (0.0300 m) 
=1.02x104 N 
Since the force is attractive, f,, =—cos 6i—sin 6, =—cos35°i—sin35°j = —0.82i —0.57]. 


In unit-vector notation, we have 


F,, = Ff, = (1.02x10™ N)(—0.82i1 —0.57}) =-(8.36x 10> N)i—(5.85x10* N)j. 


Similarly, 
A -_pl dll es (8.99x10°N-m?/C’)(3.20x107? C)(3.20x10°” C); 
- re, (0.0200 m)? 
= —~(2.30x10 N)j 
and 


A —_pldallasls_  8.99x10°N-m?/C*)(6.40x10 ” C)3.20x10” C) 
. Ms (0.0200 my" 


= —(4,60x107* N)j. 
ANALYZE (a) The net force on particle 4 is 
+F,, +F,, =-(5.44x10 N)i—(2.89 x10 N)j. 


The magnitude of the force is 


Fyne = (5.4410 NY? + (-2.89x10 N)? =6.16x10™ N. 


(b) The direction of the net force is at an angle of 


F es 24 
g =tan'| =" |= tan” a a ~ | =208° 
—-5.44x10" N 


4x net 


measured counterclockwise from the +x axis. 


LEARN A nonzero net force indicates that particle 4 will be accelerated in the direction 
of the force. 
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63. The magnitude of the net force on the g = 42 x 10° C charge is 


k Nd ay gold 
0.28 0.44 


where gq: = 30 x 10° C and |q2| = 40 x 10° C. This yields 0.22 N. Using Newton’s 
second law, we obtain 
F 0.22N 


a 10010 m/s” 


=22x10°kg. 


64. Let the two charges be q; and gz. Then gi + go = 0 =5.0 x 10° C. We use Eq. 21-1: 


(8.99x10° N-m’/C*) a9, 


1.0 N= 
(2.0 m) 


We substitute g2 = QO — qi and solve for g; using the quadratic formula. The two roots 
obtained are the values of gq; and q2, since it does not matter which is which. We get 


1.2x10° C and 3.8 x 10° C. Thus, the charge on the sphere with the smaller charge is 
1.2x10° C. 


65. When sphere C touches sphere A, they divide up their total charge (Q/2 plus Q) 
equally between them. Thus, sphere A now has charge 3Q/4, and the magnitude of the 
force of attraction between A and B becomes 


F =p ELDON) _ 4.68x10- PN, 


66. With F = mg, Eq. 21-1 leads to 
ke? (8.9910 N-m?*/C*) (1.6010 C) 
mg (9.11107! kg) (9.8m/s’) 


2 


which leads to y = +5.1 m. We choose y=-—5.1 msince the second electron must be 


below the first one, so that the repulsive force (acting on the first) is in the direction 
opposite to the pull of Earth’s gravity. 


67. THINK Our system consists of two charges along a straight line. We'd like to place a 
third charge so that the net force on it due to charges 1 and 2 vanishes. 


EXPRESS The net force on particle 3 is the vector sum of the forces due to particles 1 
and 2: F,, =F, +. In order that F 


3,net 3,net 


=0, particle 3 must be on the x axis and be 
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attracted by one and repelled by another. As the result, it cannot be between particles 1 
and 2, but instead either to the left of particle 1 or to the right of particle 2. Let q, be 


placed a distance x to the right of g, =—5.00q. Then its attraction to g, particle will be 
exactly balanced by its repulsion from qg, = +2.00q: 


Ns 4s | =o. = 2. - i 
Py SE Po ee | | oe ee | 
3x,net x G=ry | al (x-L) | 


ANALYZE (a) Cross-multiplying and taking the square root, we obtain 


inn 
x-L 2 
which can be rearranged to produce 
= 7. 


(b) The y coordinate of particle 3 is y = 0. 


LEARN We can use the result obtained above for consistency check. We find the force 
on particle 3 due to particle 1 to be 


Fs = k si = k (004s) = 0.675 Kad : 
(2.72L) L 


Similarly, the force on particle 3 due to particle 2 is 


F, =k W193 _ . (+2.00¢)(q;) ~ 40.675 kqq, 


x (2.72L-LY i 


Indeed, the sum of the two forces is zero. 


68. The net charge carried by John whose mass is m is roughly 


q=(0.0001) "2 


(90kg)(6.02 x10” molecules/mol)(18 electron proton pairs/molecule) (1.6 x10°'’C) 
0.018kg/mol 


= (0.0001) 
=8.7x10°C, 


and the net charge carried by Mary is half of that. So the electrostatic force between them 
is estimated to be 
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q(q/2) _ 


5 = 


(8.7x10°C)? _ 
2(30m) 


Frk (8.9910? N-m?/C*) 4x10'°N. 


Thus, the order of magnitude of the electrostatic force is 10'* N. 


69. We are concerned with the charges in the nucleus (not the “orbiting” electrons, if 
there are any). The nucleus of Helium has 2 protons and that of thorium has 90. 


(a) Equation 21-1 gives 


g?_ (8.99x10° N-m?/C*) (2(1.60x10"” C))(90(1.60x10"C)) 


? (9.010 my een 


F=k 


(b) Estimating the helium nucleus mass as that of 4 protons (actually, that of 2 protons 
and 2 neutrons, but the neutrons have approximately the same mass), Newton’s second 
law leads to 


1x10°N 
a eee fy 27x10 mys. 
m 4(67x107" kg 


70. For the net force on g; = +Q to vanish, the x force component due to q2= gq must 
exactly cancel the force of attraction caused by g4 = —2Q. Consequently, 


2 
Og __ 21201 cocgge OD __ 
Area 4re,(/2a) 4re,\/2a 


or q = O/./2.. This implies that g/Q=1/./2 =0.707. 


71. (a) The second shell theorem states that a charged particle inside a shell with charge 
uniformly distributed on its surface has no net force acting on it due to the shell. Thus, 
inside the spherical metal shell at 7 =0.500R < R, the net force on the electron is zero, 


and therefore, a = 0. 


(b) The first shell theorem states that a charged particle outside a shell with charge 
uniformly distributed on its surface is attracted or repelled as if the shell’s charge were 
concentrated as a particle at its center. Thus, the magnitude of the Coulomb force on the 
electron at r=2.00R is 


2 
pap lel, GAR 'ODlel 
r (2.0R) 


=(8.99x10? N-m?/C’)2(6.90x10-°C/m?)(1.60x107? C) 
=3.12x107'N, 


=kzo|e| 
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and the corresponding acceleration is 


—21 
get oS aaa 
m 9.11x10™ kg 


72. Since the total energy is conserved, 


where r, is the distance between the electron and the proton. For v, =2v,, we solve for 


ry, and obtain 


ae 2ke ss 2ke* ~—_—-2(8.99x10? N-m’/C’)(1.6x10” C)’ 
‘mv -v?) 3m,v 3(9.11x10*! kg)(3.2x 10° m/s)’ 
=1.64x10° m 


or about 1.6 nm. 


73. (a) The Coulomb force between the electron and the proton provides the centripetal 
force that keeps the electron in circular orbit about the proton: 


kleP _ mv’ 
i r 


The smallest orbital radius is 7 =a, =52.9x10'’m. The corresponding speed of the 
electron is 


 - [eleP _ [kleP _ [(8.99x10" N-m?/C*).6x10-" CY 
mi M,d, (9.11x107' kg)(52.9x 107"? m) 


=2.19x10° m/s. 


(b) The radius of the second smallest orbit is 7, =(2)’a, =4a,. Thus, the speed of the 


electron is 
2 2 
jug IS (RISE 2d et doors) 
MP, m,(4a,) 2 2 


=1.09x10° m/s. 


1 


(c) Since the speed is inversely proportional to r'’’, the speed of the electron will 


decrease if it moves to larger orbits. 
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74. Electric current i is the rate dg/dt at which charge passes a point. With 7 = 0.83A, the 
time it takes for one mole of electron to pass through the lamp is 


At 


_ Ag _ Nye _ (6.02x10”)(1.6x10"” C) 


=1.16x10° s ~1.3 days. 
i i 0.83 A 


75. The electrical force between an electron and a positron separated by a distance r is 
F.=ke’/r’. On the other hand, the gravitational force between the two charges is 
F.,=Gm;/r*. Thus, the ratio of the two forces is 


Fo ke’ /r? ke’? (8.99x10? N-m?/C*)(1.6x 10? Cy’ 
Fo Gmilr? Gmz (6.67x10""' N-m*/kg’)(9.11x 107! kg)? 


=4.16x10™. 


Chapter 22 


1. We note that the symbol qp is used in the problem statement to mean the absolute value 
of the negative charge that resides on the larger shell. The following sketch is for g, =q,. 


Kan 
Vas! 


The following two sketches are for the cases g; > qo (left figure) and g; < q (right figure). 


2. (a) We note that the electric field points leftward at both points. Using F = Qo , and 


orienting our x axis rightward (so i points right in the figure), we find 

= -19 Ne -18 x7)? 

F =(+1.6x10 c)(-408%)- (-6.4x107N)i 
which means the magnitude of the force on the proton is 6.4 x 10 '* N and its direction 
(—i) is leftward. 
(b) As the discussion in Section 22-2 makes clear, the field strength is proportional to the 
“crowdedness ” of the field lines. It is seen that the lines are twice as crowded at A than at 
B, so we conclude that Ey = 2. Thus, £3 = 20 N/C. 
3. THINK Since the nucleus is treated as a sphere with uniform surface charge 


distribution, the electric field at the surface is exactly the same as it would be if the 
charge were all at the center. 
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EXPRESS The nucleus has a radius R = 6.64 fm and a total charge g = Ze, where 
Z =94 for Pu. Thus, the magnitude of the electric field at the nucleus surface is 


_ q _ Le 
4ne,R 4ne,R? 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the field to be 


Ze G9 x10 N-m/ CTD ox1o"cN 
LS —— = = 3.07 x 10 N/C. 
Ane R €64x10'%m 


(b) The field is normal to the surface. In addition, since the charge is positive, it points 
outward from the surface. 


LEARN The direction of electric field lines is ~\ L- 
radially outward for a positive charge, and radially q =Ze 
inward for a negative charge. The field lines of our : ) . 


nucleus are shown on the right. “/ Ne 


4. With x; = 6.00 cm and x2 = 21.00 cm, the point midway between the two charges is 
located at x = 13.5 cm. The values of the charge are 


gi =—q2 =— 2.00 x 10°C, 


and the magnitudes and directions of the individual fields are given by: 


9 2 fray). TC), : 
fee = lai 4. 899 NaC) 2000 etoge NO) 
Ame, (x-x,) (0.135 m—0.060 m) 
9 2 2 -7 
Fi ce 5 Oe Nn OO) ise N/C)i 
Ame, (x-x,) (0.135 m—0.210 m) 


Thus, the net electric field is E,,, =E, +E, =-(6.39x10° N/O)i : 


5. THINK The magnitude of the electric field produced by a point charge q is given by 
E=\q|/4ze,r°, where r is the distance from the charge to the point where the field has 
magnitude E. 
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EXPRESS From FE =\q|/4ze,r’, the magnitude of the charge is |g|=4me,r7E . 
q 0 & 0 


ANALYZE With FE =2.0 N/C at r=50 cm=0.50 m, we obtain 


(0.50m) (2.0N/C) 


=5.6x10'C. 
8.99x10° N-m?*/C* 


|g) =4ne,r°E = 


LEARN To determine the sign of the charge, we would need to know the direction of the 
field. The field lines extend away from a positive charge and toward a negative charge. 


6. We find the charge magnitude |g| from E = |q\/4ze0r": 


(1.00N/C)(1.00m) 


=1.11x107°C. 
8.99x10’ N-m?/C? 


q=4n6,Er = 


7. THINK Our system consists of four point charges that are placed at the corner of a 
square. The total electric field at a point is the vector sum of the electric fields of 
individual charges. 


EXPRESS Applying the superposition principle, the net electric field at the center of the 
square is 


With g, =+10 nC, g, =—-20 nC, g,=+20nC,and g,=—10 nC, the x component of the 


electric field at the center of the square is given by, taking the signs of the charges into 
consideration, 


1 lq | | q2 | A lal _| 
= SS 4 | |00845° 
” |e (alN2yP (alV2y (al N2y | 

1 1 
= — oe =04'|= Ss 

tna, opal! | 421-145 | ae 


Similarly, the y component of the electric field is 


1 tA tA las | galt. 4 
= 4 + cos 45° 
/ al (a/N2yP (a/N2Y (al V2 (al V2)" | 
1 


1 
(-la|+1a1+lasI-la, ae 


~ Ané, a’/2 2 


The magnitude of the net electric field is E=,/E? + E> . 
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ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we obtain 


cf? t: 42 
E = —_— + _— — —————— 
Anes (14, |+142 1-195 |-|4@41) ae 


1 V2 fa 


(10 nC+20 nC—20 nC-10 nC)=0 


E = —(-|q,|+ + - = —(-10 nC +20 nC+20 nC-10 nC 
ae va lai 1+1421+1931-1441) Te ra ) 
(8.99x10° N-m?/C?)(2.0x10% C)v2 
. (0.050 my 


=1.02x10° NIC. 
Thus, the electric field at the center of the square is E=E d =(1.02x10° NIC). 
LEARN The net electric field at the center of the square is depicted in the figure below 


(not to scale). The field, pointing to the +y direction, is the vector sum of the electric 
fields of individual charges. 


8. We place the origin of our coordinate system at point P and orient our y axis in the 
direction of the g, = —12q charge (passing through the g3 = +3q charge). The x axis is 
perpendicular to the y axis, and thus passes through the identical q; = q2 = +5q charges. 
The individual magnitudes |Z.) |E,|. |E,I, and |E ,| are figured from Eq. 22-3, where the 
absolute value signs for qi, g2, and g3 are unnecessary since those charges are positive 
(assuming g > 0). We note that the contribution from gq; cancels that of g2 (that is, 
|E\| = |E4I), and the net field (if there is any) should be along the y axis, with magnitude 


equal to 
ee A 7 ee fe sil, 
me Ae g da’ 4\. 4ne, V4? d? 


which is seen to be zero. A rough sketch of the field lines is shown next: 
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9. (a) The vertical components of the individual fields (due to the two charges) cancel, by 
symmetry. Using d = 3.00 m and y = 4.00 m, the horizontal components (both pointing to 
the —x direction) add to give a magnitude of 


= 2|q\d _ 2(8.99x10? N-m?/C*)(3.20x 10° C)(3.00 m) 
ae Age (a? ey) [(3.00 m)* + (4.00 m)*}*” 
=1.38x10° N/C . 


(b) The net electric field points in the —x direction, or 180° counterclockwise from the +x 
axis. 


10. For it to be possible for the net field to vanish at some x > 0, the two individual fields 
(caused by q; and gz) must point in opposite directions for x > 0. Given their locations in 
the figure, we conclude they are therefore oppositely charged. Further, since the net field 
points more strongly leftward for the small positive x (where it is very close to q2) then 
we conclude that g, is the negative-valued charge. Thus, q, is a positive-valued charge. 
We write each charge as a multiple of some positive number € (not determined at this 
point). Since the problem states the absolute value of their ratio, and we have already 
inferred their signs, we have g, = 4 € and g, = —€. Using Eq. 22-3 for the individual fields, 


we find 
4é 2 
Enet 7 E, a E, = 


Ané,(L +x) 4m x" 


for points along the positive x axis. Setting En = 0 at x = 20 cm (see graph) immediately 
leads to L = 20 cm. 


(a) If we differentiate E,,.. with respect to x and set equal to zero (in order to find where it 
is maximum), we obtain (after some simplification) that location: 


2 1 1 
meee a3 ate as yy = 1.70(20 cm) = 34 cm. 


We note that the result for part (a) does not depend on the particular value of €. 
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(b) Now we are asked to set € = 3e, where e = 1.60 x 10°C, and evaluate Eye at the 
value of x (converted to meters) found in part (a). The result is 2.2 x 10 °NI/C. 


11. THINK Our system consists of two point charges of opposite signs fixed to the x axis. 
Since the net electric field at a point is the vector sum of the electric fields of individual 
charges, there exists a location where the net field is zero. 


EXPRESS At points between the charges, the individual electric fields are in the same 
direction and do not cancel. Since charge g2 =—4.00 q, located at x2 = 70 cm has a greater 
magnitude than g; = 2.1 x10°°C located at x; = 20 cm, a point of zero field must be closer 
to q, than to qo. It must be to the left of q1. 


Let x be the coordinate of P, the point where the field vanishes. Then, the total electric 
field at P is given by 
Fie 1 lq, | 7" CA 
= 2 2 |" 
4mé,\(x-x,)°  (x—x) 


ANALYZE If the field is to vanish, then 


Taking the square root of both sides, noting that |q2|/|qi| = 4, we obtain 


x-70 cm _ 459, 
x-—20 cm 


Choosing —2.0 for consistency, the value of x is found to be x = —30 cm. 


LEARN The results are depicted in the figure below. At P, the field E, due to q, points 
to the left, while the field £, due to g, points to the right. Since | E,|=| E, |, the net field 


at P is zero. 


E, P E, q| qy=- 44) 
xp=-30cem 41> 20cm =X» = 70 cm 
12. The field of each charge has magnitude 


—-19 
pa! 4 © = @ 99x10? N-m?/C2) LOOXLO PE 


= =3.6x10° N/C. 
r’ ~~ (0.020m) (0.020 m) 
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The directions are indicated in standard format below. We use the magnitude-angle 
notation (convenient if one is using a vector-capable calculator in polar mode) and write 
(starting with the proton on the left and moving around clockwise) the contributions to 
E_., as follows: 


a -20g 1309 a 100° a.-150° Bor 


net 


This yields 93x 10° Z—76.4° | , with the N/C unit understood. 


(a) The result above shows that the magnitude of the net electric field is 
| E,, |=3.93x10° NIC. 


(b) Similarly, the direction of E,,, is —76.4° from the x-axis. 


net 


13. (a) The electron e, is a distance r = z = 0.020 m away. Thus, 


Pete _ (8.99x10" N-m?/C’)(1.60x107°C) 
igs ey A ee 


= : : =3.60x10° NIC. 
Ané yf (0.020 m) 


(b) The horizontal components of the individual fields (due to the two e, charges) cancel, 
and the vertical components add to give 


ae 2ez _ 2(8.99x10° N-m?/C’)(1.6x10~ C)(0.020 m) 
a" Ane (R’ +27? [(0.020 m)* + (0.020 m)*}*” 
= 2.55x10° NIC. 


(c) Calculation similar to that shown in part (a) now leads to a stronger field 
E, =3.60x10~ N/C from the central charge. 


(d) The field due to the side charges may be obtained from calculation similar to that 
shown in part (b). The result is Es, net = 7.09 x 10°’ N/C. 


(e) Since E, is inversely proportional to z’, this is a simple result of the fact that z is now 
much smaller than in part (a). For the net effect due to the side charges, it is the 
“trigonometric factor” for the y component (here expressed as z/,/r_) that shrinks almost 
linearly (as z decreases) for very small z, plus the fact that the x components cancel, 
which leads to the decreasing value of EF’ net . 


14. (a) The individual magnitudes |E,| and |£,| are figured from Eq. 22-3, where the 
g 1 2 g 


absolute value signs for gz are unnecessary since this charge is positive. Whether we add 
the magnitudes or subtract them depends on whether £, is in the same, or opposite, 
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direction as E ,- At points left of q; (on the —x axis) the fields point in opposite directions, 


but there is no possibility of cancellation (zero net field) since |é,| is everywhere bigger 


than lz, in this region. In the region between the charges (0 < x < L) both fields point 


leftward and there is no possibility of cancellation. At points to the right of g2 (where x > 
DE , points leftward and E , points rightward so the net field in this range is 


E,.=(|E|-|E |). 


Although |qi| > qz there is the possibility of £,,, =0 since these points are closer to q> 
than to g;. Thus, we look for the zero net field point in the x > Z region: 


A l=|2,| = Wl + 4 


4né, x Ané, (x=Ly 


a jas P 
x Iq| VS 


#2.72L. 


which leads to 


i 
1=,/3/5 


Thus, we obtain x= 


(b) A sketch of the field lines is shown in the figure below: 


15. By symmetry we see that the contributions from the two charges qi = q2 = +e cancel 
each other, and we simply use Eq. 22-3 to compute magnitude of the field due to g3 = +2e. 


(a) The magnitude of the net electric field is 


Te ae ee ee 
™ Aner? 4n&,(alJ2)P 428) @ 
4(1.60x10°°C) 


——+ =160 NIC. 
(6.00x10~ m) 


=(8.99x10? N-m’/C’) 
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(b) This field points at 45.0°, counterclockwise from the x axis. 
16. The net field components along the x and y axes are 


2. gi _ q, 0080 __ gq sind 
n* Ame ,R? 4meR??> "Ame ,R? 


The magnitude is the square root of the sum of the components squared. Setting the 
magnitude equal to E = 2.00 x 10° N/C, squaring and simplifying, we obtain 


pr Ath ~244, 0089 
(476,R°) 


With R = 0.500 m, g; = 2.00 x 10°C, and gq. = 6.00 x 10 °C, we can solve this 
expression for cos @ and then take the inverse cosine to find the angle: 


ace [a + q — (42e,R°) E? 
240,92 
There are two answers. 


(a) The positive value of angle is 9= 67.8°. 
(b) The positive value of angle is 0= — 67.8°. 


17. We make the assumption that bead 2 is in the lower half of the circle, partly because 
it would be awkward for bead 1 to “slide through” bead 2 if it were in the path of bead 1 
(which is the upper half of the circle) and partly to eliminate a second solution to the 
problem (which would have opposite angle and charge for bead 2). We note that the net 
y component of the electric field evaluated at the origin is negative (points down) for all 
positions of bead 1, which implies (with our assumption in the previous sentence) that 
bead 2 is a negative charge. 


(a) When bead 1 is on the +y axis, there is no x component of the net electric field, which 
implies bead 2 is on the —y axis, so its angle is —90°. 


(b) Since the downward component of the net field, when bead | is on the +y axis, is of 
largest magnitude, then bead | must be a positive charge (so that its field is in the same 
direction as that of bead 2, in that situation). Comparing the values of £,, at 0° and at 90° 
we see that the absolute values of the charges on beads 1 and 2 must be in the ratio of 5 to 
4. This checks with the 180° value from the £, graph, which further confirms our belief 
that bead | is positively charged. In fact, the 180° value from the E,. graph allows us to 
solve for its charge (using Eq. 22-3): 
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gi = 475° E = An( 8.854 x 10°? =. )(0.60 m)* (5.0 x 10* 3) =2.0 x 10°°C. 
(c) Similarly, the 0° value from the £, graph allows us to solve for the charge of bead 2: 
go = 4meor°E = An( 8.854 x 10°? = (0.60 m)*(—4.0 x 10°32) =-1.6 x 10°°C. 


18. Referring to Eq. 22-6, we use the binomial expansion (see Appendix E) but keeping 
higher order terms than are shown in Eq. 22-7: 


= iG eh 3e ote Mel d3f 1 ) 
= Reallird+3o +25: sop kS ig 2 a 8 Tt ee 


2TE 9 2 ANE, Z 
Therefore, in the terminology of the problem, Enext = ¢ d’/ Amegz?. 


19. (a) Consider the figure below. The magnitude of the net electric field at point P is 


-2E;xna=2] : zi | sale ; ud 


E. 


- Ane (d/2) +r | diaper 4 [(ary +r) 
For r >d, we write [(d/2)’ + °]}°’ xr’ so the expression above reduces to 
|B. |2> 
net ATE, r ‘ y 

+d @ 

(b) From the figure, it is clear that the net electric field d/2 Pp 

at point P points in the =j direction, or —90° from the is 

+x axis. i all 
—q e Pa 

net 


20. According to the problem statement, Fact is Eq. 22- 
5 (with z = 5d) 


E = qd qd _160 4 
“476 (4.5dy 46,(5.5d)y 9801 47¢,d? 


and Eapprox is 
a Ce ee 
weres — Ame,(Sd)y 125 4z6,d?- 


Eapprox 
The ratio is E = 0.9801 = 0.98. 
act 
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21. THINK The electric quadrupole is composed of two dipoles, each with a dipole 
moment of magnitude p = qd. The dipole moments point in the opposite directions and 
produce fields in the opposite directions at points on the quadrupole axis. 


EXPRESS Consider the point P on the axis, a distance z to the right of the quadrupole 
center and take a rightward pointing field to be positive. Then the field produced by the 
right dipole of the pair is given by gd/2me0(z — d/2)° while the field produced by the left 
dipole is —gd/2me0(z + d/2)°. 


ANALYZE Use the binomial expansions 
(z —d/2)? xz? —3z “(-d/2) 
(2+ d/2)? ~z3 — 32 “(d/2) 


we obtain 
qd qd qd|1 3d 1. 3d 6gd? 
aS 3 a CS eel sea 4° 
2me(z—di2y 2neje+d/2y 2ne,| 2 22° 2 22 ATE yz 
2 3Q 
Since the quadrupole moment is QO = 2qd°, we have E = re 
AME Zz 


LEARN For a quadrupole moment Q, the electric field varies with z as E~Q/z*. Fora 
point charge g, the dependence is E ~ q/z*, and for a dipole p, we have E ~ p/z’. 


22. (a) We use the usual notation for the linear charge density: 2 = q/L. The arc length is 
L =ré@ with @is expressed in radians. Thus, 


L = (0.0400 m)(0.698 rad) = 0.0279 m. 
With g =—300(1.602 x 10°'°C), we obtain A = —1.72 x 10°'°C/m. 
(b) We consider the same charge distributed over an area A = mm” = 2(0.0200 m)’ and 
obtain 


o= q/A=-3.82 x 10° C/m?. 


(c) Now the area is four times larger than in the previous part (Asphere = 4 nr’) and thus 
obtain an answer that is one-fourth as big: 


o= q/Agphere = —9.56 X 107! C/m?. 


(d) Finally, we consider that same charge spread throughout a volume of V = 4zr°/3 and 
obtain the charge density p= q/V =-1.43 x 10°'7C/m’. 


23. We use Eq. 22-3, assuming both charges are positive. At P, we have 
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ES ee eae ee a ee 
left ring right ring Ané, (R? +R? yo Ane [(2R)Y +R S 


Simplifying, we obtain 


2 3/2 
4.-2(2) ~ 0.506. 
q, 2 


24. (a) It is clear from symmetry (also from Eq. 22-16) that the field vanishes at the 
center. 


(b) The result (E = 0) for points infinitely far away can be reasoned directly from Eq. 22- 
16 (it goes as 1/z* as z > ) or by recalling the starting point of its derivation (Eq. 22-11, 
which makes it clearer that the field strength decreases as 1/r? at distant points). 


(c) Differentiating Eq. 22-16 and setting equal to zero (to obtain the location where it is 
maximum) leads to 


(d) Plugging this value back into Eq. 22-16 with the values stated in the problem, we find 
Emax = 3.46 x 10’ NIC. 


25. The smallest arc is of length Z,; = m7, /2 = mR/2; the middle-sized arc has length 
L, =ar,/2=2(2R)/2=7R; and, the largest arc has L; = 2(3R)/2. The charge per unit 
length for each arc is A = g/L where each charge gq is specified in the figure. Thus, we 
find the net electric field to be 


a A, (2sin 45°) A A,(2sin 45°) 7 A,(2sin 45°) O 


E ——— 
Aner, ATE 1, AnE,T, 20° @,R 


net 


which yields Enet = 1.62 x 10° N/C. 
(b) The direction is — 45°, measured counterclockwise from the +x axis. 
26. Studying Sample Problem 22.03 — “Electric field of a charged circular rod,” we see 


that the field evaluated at the center of curvature due to a charged distribution on a 
circular arc is given by 
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along the symmetry axis, with 2 = q/r@ with @ in radians. In this problem, each charged 
quarter-circle produces a field of magnitude 


an 1 2v2\4) 


zj_la| 1} 
|E|= 
uxi4 Ane, ar’ 


rm/2 4néyr 


sin 0 


That produced by the positive quarter-circle points at —45°, and that of the negative 
quarter-circle points at +45°. 


(a) The magnitude of the net field is 


Faas 2 loss 1 4iq| 


2 
Ane, «ar ~ Ane, ar 


_ (8.99x10° N-m?/C’)4(4.50x10°?C) 


= S =20.6 N/C. 
m(5.00x10™~ m) 


(b) By symmetry, the net field points vertically downward in the =i direction, or —90° 
counterclockwise from the +x axis. 


27. From symmetry, we see that the net field at P is twice the field caused by the upper 
semicircular charge +g = A(R) (and that it points downward). Adapting the steps leading 


to Eq. 22-21, we find 
90° 24 "Geo 
=90° E yu R° 


(a) With R = 8.50 x 10° ?mandq = 1.50 x 10°C, |E., |=23.8 NIC. 


net | = 


Bq =2(-)—~— sino 
0 


(b) The net electric field E,,, points in the —j direction, or —90° counterclockwise from 
the +x axis. 


28. We find the maximum by differentiating Eq. 22-16 and setting the result equal to zero. 


d 


dz ee bakit a A” 


which leads toz = R/ V2 . With R = 2.40 cm, we have z = 1.70 cm. 


29. First, we need a formula for the field due to the arc. We use the notation / for the 
charge density, 4 = Q/L. Sample Problem 22.03 — “Electric field of a charged circular 
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rod” illustrates the simplest approach to circular arc field problems. Following the steps 
leading to Eq. 22-21, we see that the general result (for arcs that subtend angle 0) is 


[sin(@/ 2) —sin(—0/2)] = 2A) 


Are yr Are yr 


c= 


arc 


Now, the arc length is LZ = r@if @ is expressed in radians. Thus, using R instead of r, we 
obtain 


_ 2(Q/L)sin(9/2) _ 2(Q/ RO)sin(9/2) _ 2Qsin(9/2) 


E 2 
Are r Are r 47e,R°O 


arc 


The problem asks for the ratio Eparticle / are, Where Eparticle iS given by Eq. 22-3: 


Fvaice  — Q/Ame)R? 
E 20sin(@/2)/47e,R°O 2sin(O/2) 


arc 


With 0= z, we have 


Fadia a 
E 2 


arc 


30. We use Eq. 22-16, with “g” denoting the charge on the larger ring: 


3/2 
qz qz 13 

+ =0 => g=-O|—| =-4.192. 
Ane (2 +R)? 4n6[z2 + BRP PE" , of 5 g 


Note: We set z = 2R in the above calculation. 


31. THINK Our system is a non-conducting rod with uniform charge density. Since the 
rod is an extended object and not a point charge, the calculation of electric field requires 
an integration. 


EXPRESS The linear charge density / is the charge per unit length of rod. Since the total 
charge —q is uniformly distributed on the rod of length L, we have A=~—q/L. To 
calculate the electric at the point P shown in the figure, we position the x-axis along the 
rod with the origin at the left end of the rod, as shown in the diagram below. 
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Let dx be an infinitesimal length of rod at x. The charge in this segment is dg =i dx . The 


charge dq may be considered to be a point charge. The electric field it produces at point P 
has only an x component and this component is given by 


=, idx 
a ATE, Bia-x9 


The total electric field produced at P by the whole rod is the integral 


_ AX [ dx _ 4h 1 aes (4 1 ) 
* Ane, °° (L+a-x) 4ne, L+a-x\o 4ne,\a L+a 
r Be > ot sah qd 


” ANE, a(L+a) ATE, a(L+a)’ 
upon substituting —qg=AL. 


ANALYZE (a) With g = 4.23 x Lor? C, L = 0.0815 m, and a = 0.120 m, the linear 
charge density of the rod is 


2 = -15 
And ABO © 5 19x10" Chm. 
L_0.0815m 


(b) Similarly, we obtain 


9 2 2 -15 
E.- 1 q ___(8.99x10" N-m /C’)(4.23x10 Oyo goaaa 93 NIC, 
4né, a(L+a) (0.120 m)(0.0815 m+0.120 m) 


or |E£,|=1.57x10° NIC. 


(c) The negative sign in E, indicates that the field points in the —x direction, or —180° 
counterclockwise from the +x axis. 


(d) If a is much larger than L, the quantity ZL + a in the denominator can be approximated 
by a, and the expression for the electric field becomes 


a 
Ame a 


Since a=50m > L=0.0815 m, the above approximation applies and we have 
E,,=-1.52x10°* NIC, or |E,|=1.52x10* N/C. 


(e) For a particle of charge —g=—4.23x10°" C, the electric field at a distance a = 50 m 
away has a magnitude | E, |=1.52x10° N/C. 
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LEARN At a distance much greater than the length of the rod (a >> L), the rod can be 
effectively regarded as a point charge —q, and the electric field can be approximated as 


32. We assume q > 0. Using the notation 1 = g/L we note that the (infinitesimal) charge 
on an element dx of the rod contains charge dg = A dx. By symmetry, we conclude that all 
horizontal field components (due to the dq’s) cancel and we need only “sum” (integrate) 
the vertical components. Symmetry also allows us to integrate these contributions over 
only half the rod (0 < x < L/2) and then simply double the result. In that regard we note 


that sin = R/r where r=Vx°+R?. 


(a) Using Eq. 22-3 (with the 2 and sin 6 factors just discussed) the magnitude is 


=|_ ft dq . _ 2 ptf rAdx y 
é|=2), [ft sino 2 Eadeesd 


L/2 
_ AR ic” dx _(q/L)R x 
276, °° (x2 +R?) 2mE RR? Vx" + R? |, 
q L/2 q I 


7 27€,LR (L/2) 4R2 22€R VV +4R? 


where the integral may be evaluated by elementary means or looked up in Appendix E 
(item #19 in the list of integrals). With g=7.81x10" C, L=0.145 m, and R = 0.0600 m, 


we have |E|=12.4 N/C. 


(b) As noted above, the electric field E points in the +y direction, or 
+90° counterclockwise from the +x axis. 


33. Consider an infinitesimal section of the rod of length dx, a y 
distance x from the left end, as shown in the following a dq 
diagram. It contains charge dg =Adx and is a distance r from P. al 


The magnitude of the field it produces at P is given by / 


1 Adx Rit 


dE = 
Armée, r / 


The x and the y components are /, ? 
dE 
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dE. =—- : a sin@ 
Ane, 1 
and 
dE, =—- es a os0, 
"Ane, r 


respectively. We use @ as the variable of integration and substitute r = R/cos 6, 
x =Rtan@and dx= (R/cos” 6) d@. The limits of integration are 0 and 7/2 rad. Thus, 


2, a A 
E=- I sinédé = cos@|  =— 
Are,R °° ATE, 0 Are,R 
and 
i m/2 yh 
E, =- [ cosado =- sn@| =-— ; 
47e,R °° 47e,R 0 47e,R 


We notice that E, = E, no matter what the value of R. Thus, E makes an angle of 45° 
with the rod for all values of R. 


34. From Eq. 22-26, we obtain 


o Zz 5.3x10° C/m? 1 12cm 


E=—|1 = 
al ard 2(8.85x10°C7/N-m’) (12cm) +(2.5em)° 


=6.3x10° N/C. 


35. THINK Our system is a uniformly charged disk of radtus R. We compare the field 
strengths at different points on its axis of symmetry. 


EXPRESS At a point on the axis of a uniformly charged disk a distance z above the 
center of the disk, the magnitude of the electric field is given by Eq. 22-26: 


tNMes 
2&) z +R 


where R is the radius of the disk and o is the surface charge density on the disk. The 
magnitude of the field at the center of the disk (z = 0) is E. = o/2&9. We want to solve for 
the value of z such that £/E, = 1/2. This means 


Zz 1 Zz 1 


1 =—- > =—, 
z+R? 2 z+R? 2 


ANALYZE Squaring both sides, then multiplying them by z + R’, we obtain z’ = (z’/4) 
+ (R°/4). Thus, z” = R?/3, or z= R/V3. With R = 0.600 m, we have z = 0.346 m. 
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LEARN The ratio of the electric field strengths, E/E, =1—(z/R)/\{(z/ R)’ +1, as a 
function of z/R, is plotted below. From the plot, we readily see that at 
z/R=(0.346 m)/(0.600 m) = 0.577, the ratio indeed is 1/2. 

EIE¢ 


| 
| 
1 
5 


0 1 LS 2 225 


36. From dA = 229 dr (which can be thought of as the differential of A = 27°) and dq =o 
dA (from the definition of the surface charge density o), we have 


dq = (S| 2ar dr 


where we have used the fact that the disk is uniformly charged to set the surface charge 
density equal to the total charge (Q) divided by the total area (aR’). We next set r = 
0.0050 m and make the approximation dr = 30 x 10° °m. Thus we get dg = 2.4 x 10°'°C. 


37. We use Eq. 22-26, noting that the disk in Figure 22-57(b) is effectively equivalent to 
the disk in Figure 22-57(a) plus a concentric smaller disk (of radius R/2) with the 
opposite value of o. That is, 


6: aed (oe 
(6) = oi ~ QR) rae 


where 
ge ( Gee) 
Oe 200 ORY +R?) ° 
We find the relative difference and simplify: 


E@=Ew _ 1-2/V4+1/4 1-2/V17/4 0.0299 _ 


ai a nie = 0.283 
Ew 1-2/V441 — 1-2/V5 (0.1056 


or approximately 28%. 


38. We write Eq. 22-26 as 
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and note that this ratio is 5 (according to the graph shown in the figure) when z = 4.0 cm. 
Solving this for R we obtain R = z./3 = 6.9 cm. 


39. When the drop is in equilibrium, the force of gravity is balanced by the force of the 
electric field: mg = —qgE, where m is the mass of the drop, g is the charge on the drop, and 
E is the magnitude of the electric field. The mass of the drop is given by m = (47/3)r°p, 
where r is its radius and pis its mass density. Thus, 


mg 4nrpg _ 4n(1.64x10%m) (851kg/m*)(9.8m/s*) 
E 3B 3(1.92 10° N/C) 


q= =-8.0x10 °C 


and g/e = (-8.0 x 101” C)/(1.60 x 10°? C) =-5, or g =—Se. 


40. (a) The initial direction of motion is taken to be the +x direction (this is also the 
direction of £). We use v;—v; =2aAx with vy= 0 and d= F/m=~-ek/m, to solve for 
distance Ax: 

vo =m.v? ~@11x 107! kelCoo x 10° m/sF) 


Av= — = = = 712x107? m. 
2a -2eE -2Q60x10° cl oo x 10° nich 


(b) Equation 2-17 leads to h 
2@12 x10? m 
epee eee - =285x 10s. 
v Vv; 5.00 x 10° m/s 


avg 


(c) Using Av’ = 2aAx with the new value of Ax, we find 


AK _A(imy") Av? _2aAv _-2eEAx 
K; 7 tm,v? vy vy m.V; 
z -19 3 r 
_72(1.60x10"C)(1.00%10 N/C)(8.00x107%m) 


(9.11x107"'kg)(5.00%10° m/s). 


Thus, the fraction of the initial kinetic energy lost in the region is 0.112 or 11.2%. 


41. THINK In this problem we compare the strengths between the electrostatic force and 
the gravitational force. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the electrostatic force on a point charge of magnitude q is 
given by F = gE, where E is the magnitude of the electric field at the location of the 
particle. On the other hand, the force of gravity on a particle of mass m is F, =mg. 
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ANALYZE (a) With g =—2.0x10° C and F =3.0x10° N, the magnitude of the electric 
field strength is 
ee 3.0x10°N 


= onto 7 XO NIC. 
qd UX 


In vector notation, F’ = gE . Since the force points downward and the charge is negative, 


the field E must points upward (in the opposite direction of F). 


(b) The magnitude of the electrostatic force on a proton is 
F., =eE =(1.60x10" C) (1.5x10° N/C)=2.4x10-°N. 


(c) A proton is positively charged, so the force is in the same direction as the field, 
upward. 


(d) The magnitude of the gravitational force on the proton is 
F, =mg =(1.67x10~" kg) (9.8 m/s’) =1.6x10°N, 


The force is downward. 


(e) The ratio of the forces is 
F,  2.4x10°"°N 


= =~ =1.5x10". 
F, 1.64x10°N 


LEARN The force of gravity on the proton is much smaller than the electrostatic force on 
the proton due to the field of strength E =1.5x10° N/C. For the two forces to have equal 
strength, the electric field would have to be very small: 


pas _ 0.67 x10~ kg)(9.8 m/s’) 


ia =1.02x107" NIC. 
qd 1.6x10°° C 


42. (a) F. = Ee = (3.0 x 10° N/C)\(1.6 x 101° C) = 4.8 x 10-2 N, 
(b) F; = Eqion = Ee = (3.0 x 10° N/C)(1.6 x 10°? C) =4.8 x 1072 N. 


43. THINK The acceleration of the electron is given by Newton’s second law: F = ma, 
where F is the electrostatic force. 
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EXPRESS The magnitude of the force acting on the electron is F = eE, where E is the 
magnitude of the electric field at its location. Using Newton’s second law, the 
acceleration of the electron is 


ANALYZE With e=1.6x10°" C, E=2.00x10* N/C, and m=9.11x10™' kg, we find 
the acceleration to be 


ate (1.60x10” C)(2.00x10* N/C) 


ase =3.51x10" m/s’. 
m 11x g 


LEARN In vector notation, d= F'/m=-—cE'/m, so @ is in the opposite direction of E. 


The magnitude of electron’s acceleration is proportional to the field strength EF: the 
greater the value of E, the greater the acceleration. 


44. (a) Vertical equilibrium of forces leads to the equality 
A =| mM 
q|E|=mg => z)=—. 
2e 
Substituting the values given in the problem, we obtain 


-27 2 
eae AO eS ms 03 0" N/C. 


 2e 2(1.6x10°C) 


(b) Since the force of gravity is downward, then gE must point upward. Since g > 0 in 
this situation, this implies E must itself point upward. 


45. We combine Eq. 22-9 and Eq. 22-28 (in absolute values). 


2ke 
FEL P } @ 


2782" Z 
where we have used Eq. 21-5 for the constant x in the last step. Thus, we obtain 


ee 2(8.99 x10° Nae here C)(3.6x10°C-m) pcan 
(25x10°m) 
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If the dipole is oriented such that p is in the +z direction, then F points in the —z 
direction. 


46. Equation 22-28 gives 


using Newton’s second law. 


(a) With east being the i direction, we have 


ra 9.11x10*' kg ae . 
= Sater |(Ls0x10 m/s i) =(-0.0102N/C)i 


which means the field has a magnitude of 0.0102 N/C. 


(b) The result shows that the field E is directed in the —x direction, or westward. 


47. THINK The acceleration of the proton is given by Newton’s second law: 
F =ma, where F is the electrostatic force. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the force acting on the proton is F = e£, where E is the 
magnitude of the electric field. According to Newton’s second law, the acceleration of the 
proton is a = F/m = eE/m, where m is the mass of the proton. Thus, 


F eE 
a=— 
m 


We assume that the proton starts from rest (v, =0) and apply the kinematic equation 
1 : 
v =v +2ax (or else x = xu and v = at). Thus, the speed of the proton after having 


traveling a distance x is v= J2ax. 


ANALYZE (a) With e=1.6x10"" C, E=2.00x10* N/C, and m=1.67x10~’ kg, we 
find the acceleration to be 


_ eE _ (1.60x10-" C)(2.00x10* N/C) 
ote 1.67x10~ kg 


=1.92x10" m/s’. 


(b) With x =1.00 cm=1.0x10~ m, the speed of the proton is 
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v=2ax = 2@b 10 m/s” [100m 1.96 x 10° m/s. 
LEARN The time it takes for the proton to attain the final speed is 


v _ 1,96x10° m/s 


ae ay = 102x107 s. 
a 1.92x10" m/s 


The distance the proton travels can be written as 


pak oae ce cr. 
2 2\m 


48. We are given o = 4.00 x 10° C/m’ and various values of z (in the notation of Eq. 22- 
26, which specifies the field E of the charged disk). Using this with F = eE (the 
magnitude of Eq. 22-28 applied to the electron) and F' = ma, we obtain a= F/m=eE/m. 


(a) The magnitude of the acceleration at a distance R is 


2-12 

a= oe ) 1.16 x 10'S m/s? . 
M Eo 

eo (10001 —./10001 ) 


= 167.2 
20002 m & =3.94x 10°m/s° . 


(b) At a distance R/100, a = 


e o (1000001 — 1000001 ) 


= 16.9.2 
2000002 m &, =3.97x 10° m/s’ . 


(c) At a distance R/1000, a = 


(d) The field due to the disk becomes more uniform as the electron nears the center point. 
One way to view this is to consider the forces exerted on the electron by the charges near 
the edge of the disk; the net force on the electron caused by those charges will decrease 
due to the fact that their contributions come closer to canceling out as the electron 
approaches the middle of the disk. 


49. (a) Using Eq. 22-28, we find 


F =(8.00x10°C)(3.00x10° N/C)i +(8.00x10°C)(—-600N/C) j 


=(0.240 N)i—(0.0480 N)j. 


Therefore, the force has magnitude equal to 


F =,[F? +F? =,|(0.240 N)’ +(-0.0480 N)° =0.245N. 
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(b) The angle the force F makes with the +x axis is 


F a 
@=tan || — |=tan™ OUSe0iN =—11,3° 
F 0.240 N 


x 


measured counterclockwise from the +x axis. 


(c) With m = 0.0100 kg, the (x, y) coordinates at t = 3.00 s can be found by combining 
Newton’s second law with the kinematics equations of Chapters 2-4. The x coordinate is 


1, Ft? _ (0.240 N)(3.00s)" 


x=—a,t =108 m. 
2.7 2m 2(0.0100 kg) 
(d) Similarly, the y coordinate is 
Ft? (0.0480 N)(3.00s)" 
pte Ae ONS Os) Sie 
tee 2m 2(0.0100 kg) 


50. We assume there are no forces or force-components along the x direction. We 
combine Eq. 22-28 with Newton’s second law, then use Eq. 4-21 to determine time ¢ 
followed by Eq. 4-23 to determine the final velocity (with —g replaced by the a, of this 
problem); for these purposes, the velocity components given in the problem statement are 
re-labeled as vo, and vo,, respectively. 


(a) We have G=gE/m=—(e/m)E, which leads to 


om Ceore 
a== 


N)\. s 
ee | [120% Jj=-@.110" m/s’) j. 


(b) Since v, = vo, in this problem (that is, a, = 0), we obtain 


Ax 0,020m 
. 15x10" m/s 


v, =V, +4,t =3.0x 10° m/s+ em x10" m/s? 1€3 x 10°’s| 


t= =13x10's 


Vo 


which leads to v, =—2.8 x 10° m/s. Therefore, the final velocity is 


¥=(1.5x10° m/s) i—(2.8x10° m/s) j. 
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51. We take the charge Q=45.0 pC of the bee to be concentrated as a particle at the 


center of the sphere. The magnitude of the induced charges on the sides of the grain is 
| ¢q | =1.000 pC. 


(a) The electrostatic force on the grain by the bee is 


(d+D/2) (D/2) (D/2) (d+D/2) 


where D=1.000 cm is the diameter of the sphere representing the honeybee, and 
d =40.0um is the diameter of the grain. Substituting the values, we obtain 


1 1 


F=-(899%10° Nom /C") 45 0-10 CK1,000%10°"0)] 


=-2.56x10°N. 


The negative sign implies that the force between the bee and the grain is attractive. The 
magnitude of the force is | F|=2.56x10° N. 


(b) Let | O'|=45.0 pC be the magnitude of the charge on the tip of the stigma. The force 
on the grain due to the stigma is 


Rte k|Q lg, FIP 12 --r1 91a] a 1 a 
(d+D') (D’) (D'y (d+D') 


where D’=1.000 mm is the distance between the grain and the tip of the stigma. 
Substituting the values given, we have 


1 1 


(5.00x10° m)*  (5.04x10° m)? | 


F' =—(8.99x 10° N-m?/C?)(45.0x10°?C)(1.000x10-?C 
( [c*)¢ x | ae m)? (1.040x10° my 


=-3.06x10° N. 


The negative sign implies that the force between the grain and the stigma is attractive. 
The magnitude of the force is | F’]=3.06x10° N. 


(c) Since | F’|>| F'|, the grain will move to the stigma. 


52. (a) Due to the fact that the electron is negatively charged, then (as a consequence of 


Eq. 22-28 and Newton’s second law) the field E pointing in the same direction as the 
velocity leads to deceleration. Thus, with t= 1.5 x 10°°s, we find 
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_(1.6x10"” C)(50 N/C) 


9.1110" kg (exiles) 


Vp ata a0 aie m/s 
m 
=2.7x10' ms. 


(b) The displacement is equal to the distance since the electron does not change its 
direction of motion. The field is uniform, which implies the acceleration is constant. 
Thus, 


d=" 1 =5.0x10%m. 


53. We take the positive direction to be to the right in the figure. The acceleration of the 
proton is a, = eE/m, and the acceleration of the electron is ae = —eE/me, where E is the 
magnitude of the electric field, m, is the mass of the proton, and m, is the mass of the 
electron. We take the origin to be at the initial position of the proton. Then, the coordinate 


of the proton at time ¢ is x =4a,t° and the coordinate of the electron is x = L+ a,t’. 
They pass each other when their coordinates are the same, or 


1 1 
=a,t? =L+ af’. 
2 2 


This means ¢ = 2L/(dp — ae) and 


i a, ee eE/m,, a ee 
a, =a; (cE/m, )+(eE/m, ) m,+m, 
2 9.11x10'kg (0.050 m) 
9.11x107'kg+1.67x107"kg J 
=2.7x10°m. 


54. Due to the fact that the electron is negatively charged, then (as a consequence of Eq. 


22-28 and Newton’s second law) the field E pointing in the +y direction (which we will 
call “upward”’) leads to a downward acceleration. This is exactly like a projectile motion 
problem as treated in Chapter 4 (but with g replaced with a = eE/m = 8.78 x 10'! m/s’). 
Thus, Eq. 4-21 gives 

x. 3.00 m 


t= a ae OTTER ETS PGT =1,.96x10°s. 
v,cos@,  (2.00x10° m/s)cos40.0° 


This leads (using Eq. 4-23) to 


v, =v) Sin @, —at = (2.00x 10° m/s)sin40.0° —(8.78x10'' m/s*)(1.96x 10° s) 
=-4.34x10° m/s. 


Since the x component of velocity does not change, then the final velocity is 
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= 6 5 * 
vy =(1.53 x 10° m/s) i— (4.34 x 10° m/s) j. 
55. (a) We use Ax = Vayot = vt/2: 


_2Ax | 2€0x10?mN 


=2.7x10° m/s. 
t 15x10°%s a 


(b) We use Ax = 4a?’ and E = Fle = male: 


ma _ 2Axm _2€0x10?mIGi1<10%eN 


e et” (60x 107 © CHGs x 10- SA - 


56. (a) Equation 22-33 leads to r= pE sin0°=0. 


b= 10x10°N/C. 


(b) With @= 90°, the equation gives 
r= pE = 05x10 CIE 78<10° mif4 <10°N/CI85x102N-m 


(c) Now the equation gives 7 = pE sin180°=0. 


57. THINK The potential energy of the electric dipole placed in an electric field depends 
on its orientation relative to the electric field. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the electric dipole moment is p=gqd, where gq is the 


magnitude of the charge, and d is the separation between the two charges. When placed in 
an electric field, the potential energy of the dipole is given by Eq. 22-38: 


U(0)=—p-E =—pEcos6. 


Therefore, if the initial angle between p and E is @, and the final angle is 0, then the 
change in potential energy would be 


AU =U(8)—U, (0) =—pE (cos @—cos 6 ). 


ANALYZE (a) With g =1.50x10° C and d =6.20x10° m,we find the magnitude of 
the dipole moment to be 


p=qd = (50x 10° cl€20x 10° mf930x10-C-m 
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(b) The initial and the final angles are 8, = 0 (parallel) and @ =180° (anti-parallel), so we 
find AU to be 


AU =U (180°)—U (0) =2pE =2(9.30x10°C-m)(1100 N/C) =2.05x10"J. 


LEARN The potential energy is a maximum (U,,,. =+pE) when the dipole is oriented 


antiparallel to E, and is a minimum (U,,;, =—pE ) when it is parallel to E. 
58. Examining the lowest value on the graph, we have (using Eq. 22-38) 


=_p-E =~-1.00x 107%). 
If E = 20 NIC, we find p = 5.0 x 10° C-m. 


59. Following the solution to part (c) of Sample Problem 22.05 — “Torque and energy of 
an electric dipole in an electric field,” we find 


W =U(6,+n)-U (8, )=—pE (cos(4, +1) —cos (8, ))=2pEcos 4, 
~2(3,02x105C-m)(46.0 N/C)cos64.0° 
=122 x10." J: 


60. Using Eq. 22-35, considering 0 as a variable, we note that it reaches its maximum 
value when @ =—90°: tax = pE. Thus, with E = 40 N/C and tmx = 100 x 10°°N-m 
(determined from the graph), we obtain the dipole moment: p = 2.5 x 10° C-m. 


61. Equation 22-35 be pe sin captures the sense as well as the magnitude of the 
effect. That is, this is a restoring torque, trying to bring the tilted dipole back to its 
aligned equilibrium position. If the amplitude of the motion is small, we may replace sin 
@ with @ in radians. Thus, t~—pE@. Since this exhibits a simple negative 
proportionality to the angle of rotation, the dipole oscillates in simple harmonic motion, 
like a torsional pendulum with torsion constant « = pE. The angular frequency @ is 
given by 
2_K pE 


o =— = 
) a 


where J is the rotational inertia of the dipole. The frequency of oscillation is 


poume ae pE 
Wn 2wVNI- 


62. (a) We combine Eq. 22-28 (in absolute value) with Newton’s second law: 
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-19 
a alle ew as © [Feo x10 Nhe oa6s 10" m/s’. 
m 1x10°kg C 


(b) With v = aT = 3,00x 10’ m/s, we use Eq. 2-11 to find 


v-v,  3.00x10' m/s 


= ay =1.22x10""s. 
a 2.46x10" m/s 


— 


(c) Equation 2-16 gives 


2 
2_,2 (3.00x10’ m/s 
hee Ye vi _ =1.83x10° m. 
2a 2(2.46x10"" m/s’ ) 


63. (a) Using the density of water (9 = 1000 kg/m°), the weight mg of the spherical drop 
(of radius r = 6.0 x 10°’ m) is 


W = pVe = Q00kg/m' HG} Gox107 mt }Gsmn's ss7 «10-9 N, 


(b) Vertical equilibrium of forces leads to mg = gE = neE, which we solve for n, the 
number of excess electrons: 


mg 8.87 x10-°N 


a; Cs0x10°chD2nic 


64. The two closest charges produce fields at the midpoint that cancel each other out. 
Thus, the only significant contribution is from the furthest charge, which is a distance 


r= (3d /2 away from that midpoint. Plugging this into Eq. 22-3 immediately gives the 
result: 
se Sy Se 
Aner’ 4ne,(3d/2)? 3 4ne,d* 


65. First, we need a formula for the field due to the arc. We use the notation A for the 
charge density, A = Q/L. Sample Problem 22.03 — “Electric field of a charged circular 
rod,“ illustrates the simplest approach to circular arc field problems. Following the steps 
leading to Eq. 22-21, we see that the general result (for arcs that subtend angle 0) is 


[sin(@/ 2) —sin(-0/2)] = EZ), 


Ame yr Are yr 


ES 


arc 


Now, the arc length is LZ = r@ with @ expressed in radians. Thus, using R instead of r, we 
obtain 
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_ 2Q/L)sin(9/2) _2(Q/ RO)sin(9/2) _ 2Osin(9/2) 


oS 2 
47é,R A47e,R 47é,R°O 
Thus, the problem requires Fare = ; Eparticle, Where Eparticle 8 given by Eq. 22-3. Hence, 
20s1 2). 1 
4re,R'O 247e,R 2 4 


where we note, again, that the angle is in radians. The approximate solution to this 
equation is 9= 3.791 rad = 217°. 


66. We denote the electron with subscript e and the proton with p. From the figure below 
we see that 


= HEI" gee? 


where d = 2.0 x 10° m. We note that the components along the y axis cancel during the 
vector summation. With k = 1/47&) and @ = 60°, the magnitude of the net electric field is 
obtained as follows: 


proton electron 


m2 ) (1.6x10°" C 
= E, =2E_ cos =2 [as Joona [s99x0 = ( ) cos 60° 


E 
TE, * J (2.0x10° m)’ 


net 


=3.6x10? N/C. 


67. A small section of the distribution that has charge dq is A dx, where 2 = 9.0 x 10° 
C/m. Its contribution to the field at xp = 4.0 m is 
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pointing in the +x direction. Thus, we have 


| | dx ; 
o> Ape (sia) 


which becomes, using the substitution u = x — xp, 


= rn Jn dur r fe —] k 
E = 5) 1= 
4né, r™ U ATE, Om -40m 


which yields 61 N/C in the +x direction. 


68. Most of the individual fields, caused by diametrically opposite charges, will cancel, 
except for the pair that lie on the x axis passing through the center. This pair of charges 
produces a field pointing to the right 


E= 


3q 3s 3e 2 3(8.99x10’ N-m’/C?)(1.60x10-" C), 
2 


s1= 5L= i=(1.08x10° N/C)i. 
Ane,d° Ane,d (0.020m) 


69. (a) From symmetry, we see the net field component along the x axis is zero; the net 
field component along the y axis points upward. With 0= 60°, 


ag 


Ané,a°” 


E 


net,y — — 


Since sin(60°) = 3 /2 , we can write this as Ener = kOv3 /a’ (using the notation of the 
constant k defined in Eq. 21-5). Numerically, this gives roughly 47 N/C. 


(b) From symmetry, we see in this case that the net field component along the y axis is 
zero; the net field component along the x axis points rightward. With 0= 60°, 


Ocos@ 


| Re 5 
47é,a 


net,x 


Since cos(60°) = 1/2, we can write this as Ene: = kKO/a* (using the notation of Eq. 21-5). 
Thus, Enet ¥ 27 N/C. 


70. Our approach (based on Eq. 22-29) consists of several steps. The first is to find an 
approximate value of e by taking differences between all the given data. The smallest 


difference is between the fifth and sixth values: 


18.08 x 10 C— 16.48 x 10° C=1.60x 10°C 
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which we denote approx. The goal at this point is to assign integers n using this 
approximate value of e: 


6.563x10 °C 18.08x10°” 
datum1 ai aaee ee datum6 Ee ee ee 
approx €appeox 
8.204x10° °C -19 
cauum2 . Soto lariat) pe 
approx e 
approx 
11.50x10°°C 
datum3 ——____=7.19=>n,=7 22.89x10°° 
Capen ; datum8 ENS a4 
13.13x10°PC “approx 
datum 4 —$§—@=82|l>n, =8 26 13x10°°C 
approx datum9 ——_—_— =16.33>n, =16 
-19 e, TrOX. 
datum pos 45 0 ce10 Fe 
© approx 


Next, we construct a new data set (e1, e2, e3, ...) by dividing the given data by the 
respective exact integers n; (for i = 1, 2, 3, ...): 


> 


nN ny Nn, 


6.563x10°°C 8.204x10°°C 11.50x10°°C 
(2,€,,€,...)= SSS 


which gives (carrying a few more figures than are significant) 
(1.64075x10""C, 1.6408x10"C, 1.64286x10"C,,...) 


as the new data set (our experimental values for e). We compute the average and standard 
deviation of this set, obtaining 


Cexptal 


= €,,, t+ Ae = 141+ 0.004Qioc 

which does not agree (to within one standard deviation) with the modern accepted value 
for e. The lower bound on this spread is eayg — Ae = 1.637 x 10° C, which is still about 
2% too high. 


71. Studying Sample Problem 22.03 — “Electric field of a charged circular rod,” we see 
that the field evaluated at the center of curvature due to a charged distribution on a 
circular arc is given by 
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along the symmetry axis, where A= q/¢=4q/r0 with @in radians. Here / is the length of 
the arc, given as (=4.0m. Therefore, the angle is 0= ¢/r = 4.0/2.0=2.0rad. Thus, with 
g =20 x 10° C, we obtain 


1.0 rad 


j=! 
ATE or 


=38N/C. 


—1.0 rad 


sin 0 


72. The electric field at a point on the axis of a uniformly charged ring, a distance z from 
the ring center, is given by 
E= cia 


7 4ne,€ +RF I 


where q is the charge on the ring and R is the radius of the ring (see Eq. 22-16). For g 
positive, the field points upward at points above the ring and downward at points below 
the ring. We take the positive direction to be upward. Then, the force acting on an 
electron on the axis is 

eqz 


4ne,€ +RevT 


F= 


For small amplitude oscillations z«< R and z can be neglected in the denominator. Thus, 


eg 
4ne,R> 


The force is a restoring force: it pulls the electron toward the equilibrium point z = 0. 
Furthermore, the magnitude of the force is proportional to z, just as if the electron were 
attached to a spring with spring constant k = eq/4meoR°. The electron moves in simple 
harmonic motion with an angular frequency given by 


| k eq 
oO = = 3 
m 4nte,mR 


where m is the mass of the electron. 


73. THINK We have a positive charge in the xy plane. From the electric fields it 
produces at two different locations, we can determine the position and the magnitude of 
the charge. 


EXPRESS Let the charge be placed at (x,,y,). In Cartesian coordinates, the electric 
field at a point (x, y) can be written as 
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ae ae (x-x)i+QV-H)I 
E=Ei+E ese oe 
"Eo | (xx) +(v- yy) | 


Ba 


The ratio of the field components is 


ANALYZE (a) The fact that the second measurement at the location (2.0 cm, 0) gives 
E =(100 N/C)i indicates that y, =0, that is, the charge must be somewhere on the x axis. 
Thus, the above expression can be simplified to 


Be 4 — &~% i+ VI 
47é, | (xx)? +y 


On the other hand, the field at (3.0 cm, 3.0 cm) is £ =(7.2 N/C)(4.0i +3.0j), which gives 
E,,/E,, =3/4. Thus, we have 

3. 3.0 cm 

4 3.0 cm-x, 


which implies x, =—1.0 cm. 


(b) As shown above, the y coordinate is yo = 0. 


(c) To calculate the magnitude of the charge, we note that the field magnitude measured 
at (2.0 cm, 0) (which is r = 0.030 m from the charge) is 


1 4 _190 WiC. 
Ame, r 


| s 
Therefore, 


»_ (100 N/C)(0.030 m) 


=1.0x10-NC, 
8.99x10° N-m?/C’ 


q=478, [E|r 


LEARN Alternatively, we may calculate g by noting that at (3.0 cm, 3.00 cm) 


E, =28.8N/C=—! Ac er (320/m?). 
46, [ (0.040 m)* +(0.030 my? } 47% 
This gives 
qd nee =1.0x10'' C, 


~ (8.99x10° N-m2/C?)(320/m?) 


in agreement with that calculated above. 
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74. (a) Let E = o/2€9 =3 x 10° N/C. With o= |q\/A, this leads to 


RE_ (2.5x10?m) (3.0x10° N/C) 


=1.0x107C, 
2k 2(8.99x10° N-m’/C’) 


lq| = 2R’o =226,R’E = 


where k =1/46, =8.99x10° N-m°/C’. 


(b) Setting up a simple proportionality (with the areas), the number of atoms is estimated 
to be 
x(2.5x10?m) 


n= 5 =1.3x10" 
0.015x10"m 


(c) The fraction is 
-7 
q _ 1.0x10°C ~5.0x10°. 
Ne (1.3x10'7) (1.6x10°C) 


75. On the one hand, the conclusion (that O = +1.00 uC) is clear from symmetry. If a 
more in-depth justification is desired, one should use Eq. 22-3 for the electric field 
magnitudes of the three charges (each at the same distance r =a/ V3 from C) and then 
find field components along suitably chosen axes, requiring each component-sum to be 
zero. If the y axis is vertical, then (assuming Q > 0) the component-sum along that axis 
leads to 2kqsin30°/r* =kQ/r* where q refers to either of the charges at the bottom 
corners. This yields QO = 2q sin 30° = q and thus to the conclusion mentioned above. 


76. Equation 22-38 gives U =—p-E =—pEcos0@. We note that 0; = 110° and & = 70.0°. 
Therefore, 
AU = —pE(cos70.0°—cos110°) =-3.28x107'J. 


77. (a) Since the two charges in question are of the same sign, the point x = 2.0 mm 
should be located in between them (so that the field vectors point in the opposite 
direction). Let the coordinate of the second particle be x' (x'> 0). Then, the magnitude of 
the field due to the charge —q evaluated at x is given by E = q\/4neox", while that due to 
the second charge —4q is E’= 4q1 /4meo(x'—x)°. We set the net field equal to zero: 


E = 0S B=6' 
so that 
q 4q, 


Ane x = ATE, b=9g 


Thus, we obtain x’ = 3x = 3(2.0 mm) = 6.0 mm. 
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(b) In this case, with the second charge now positive, the electric field vectors produced 
by both charges are in the negative x direction, when evaluated at x = 2.0 mm. Therefore, 
the net field points in the negative x direction, or 180°, measured counterclockwise from 
the +x axis. 


78. Let gi denote the charge at y = d and q2 denote the charge at y = —d. The individual 
magnitudes |z,| and |z,] are figured from Eq. 22-3, where the absolute value signs for g 


are unnecessary since these charges are both positive. The distance from q to a point on 


the x axis is the same as the distance from q2 to a point on the x axis: r=Vx° +d’. By 
symmetry, the y component of the net field along the x axis is zero. The x component of 
the net field, evaluated at points on the positive x axis, is 


Aes es) 


where the last factor is cos@ = x/r with @ being the angle for each individual field as 
measured from the x axis. 


(a) If we simplify the above expression, and plug in x = ad, we obtain 


__ 4 a 
* 2ne,d* (a7 +1)” 


(b) The graph of FE = E, versus @ is shown below. For the purposes of graphing, we set d 
=1mandq=5.56x 101'C. 


(c) From the graph, we estimate Emax occurs at about @ = 0.71. More accurate 
computation shows that the maximum occurs at @ = / oe, 


(d) The graph suggests that “half-height” points occur at a@ ~ 0.2 and @ = 2.0. Further 
numerical exploration leads to the values: a = 0.2047 and a= 1.9864. 
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79. We consider pairs of diametrically opposed charges. The net field due to just the 
charges in the one o’clock (—q) and seven o’clock (—7q) positions is clearly equivalent to 
that of a single —-6q charge sitting at the seven o’clock position. Similarly, the net field 
due to just the charges in the six o’clock (—6q) and twelve o’clock (—12q) positions is the 
same as that due to a single —6g charge sitting at the twelve o’clock position. Continuing 
with this line of reasoning, we see that there are six equal-magnitude electric field vectors 
pointing at the seven o’clock, eight o’clock, ... twelve o’clock positions. Thus, the 
resultant field of all of these points, by symmetry, is directed toward the position midway 
between seven and twelve o’clock. Therefore, E 
position. 


points toward the nine-thirty 


resultant 


80. The magnitude of the dipole moment is given by p = gd, where gq is the positive 
charge in the dipole and d is the separation of the charges. For the dipole described in the 
problem, 


p= (50x10 CIG@30x10° mA oss 102 C-m. 


The dipole moment is a vector that points from the negative toward the positive charge. 


81. (a) Since E points down and we need an upward electric force (to cancel the 
downward pull of gravity), then we require the charge of the sphere to be negative. The 
magnitude of the charge is found by working with the absolute value of Eq. 22-28: 


F omg 44N 
E E  150N/C 


lg|= =(.029C, 


or g =—0.029 C. 


(b) The feasibility of this experiment may be studied by using Eq. 22-3 (using k for 
1/470). We have E=k|q|/r° with 


4 3 _ 
P. sulfur x TW |= Me shere 


Since the mass of the sphere is 4.4/9.8 ~ 0.45 kg and the density of sulfur is about 
2.1 x 10° kg/m? (see Appendix F), then we obtain 


a 1/3 
r= ae =0.037m > =k e2x10'N/C 
AND itue . 


which is much too large a field to maintain in air. 


82. We interpret the linear charge density, 4 =|Q|/L, to indicate a positive quantity (so 


we can relate it to the magnitude of the field). Sample Problem 22.03 — “Electric field 
of a charged circular rod” illustrates the simplest approach to circular arc field problems. 
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Following the steps leading to Eq. 22-21, we see that the general result (for arcs that 
subtend angle 60) is 


[sin(@/2)—sin(—0/2)] = eae). 
MEY Are r 


arc 


Now, the arc length is L = r@ with @is expressed in radians. Thus, using R instead of r, 
we obtain 


ep AQ|/L)sin(@/2) _ 2(Q|/RA)sin(9/2) _ 2| O|sin(/2) 
a Ame,R Ane ,R Are,R°O 


With |O|=6.25x10°* C, 0=2.40 rad =137.5°, and R=9.00x10~ m, the magnitude of 
the electric field is E=5.39 N/C. 


83. THINK The potential energy of the electric dipole placed in an electric field depends 
on its orientation relative to the electric field. The field causes a torque that tends to align 
the dipole with the field. 


EXPRESS When placed in an electric field E, the potential energy of the dipole pis 
given by Eq. 22-38: 
U(0)=—p-E =—pEcos0. 


The torque caused by the electric field is (see Eq. 22-34) 7 = p x E. 
ANALYZE (a) From Eq. 22-38 (and the facts that i-i=1 and j-i=0), the potential 


energy is ; 
U =~p-E =-| (3.001 + 4.00))(1.24x10°C-m) |-| (4000N/C) | 


=-1.49x10°° J. 
(b) From Eq. 22-34 (and the facts that ixi=0 and j xi=-k ), the torque is 
# = px E =| (3.001 +4.00})(1.24x10™%C-m) }x[ (4000N/C)t ]=(-1.98x10"N-m)k. 


(c) The work done is 


w =au =A@p-é l= q — PB, Lé 
= Qi +4.00j]- @s.001 + 3.004] (4x 1"c-mN BoonjcG 


=347x10°°J. 
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LEARN The work done by the agent is equal to the change in the potential energy of the 
dipole. 


84. (a) The electric field is upward in the diagram and the charge is negative, so the force 
of the field on it is downward. The magnitude of the acceleration is a = eE/m, where E is 
the magnitude of the field and m is the mass of the electron. Its numerical value is 


: Go «10° cloox10 NicN 


Nixie =351x10" m/s’. 


a 


We put the origin of a coordinate system at the initial position of the electron. We take 
the x axis to be horizontal and positive to the right; take the y axis to be vertical and 
positive toward the top of the page. The kinematic equations are 


: 1 : 
x=v,tcos0, y=v,tsind-—at®, and v,=v,sinO—at. 
2 y 


First, we find the greatest y coordinate attained by the electron. If it is less than d, the 
electron does not hit the upper plate. If it is greater than d, it will hit the upper plate if the 
corresponding x coordinate is less than L. The greatest y coordinate occurs when v, = 0. 
This means vo sin 0— at = 0 or t= (vo/a) sin Gand 


De oe ” 
_ysin’@ 1 : vo sin’@ 1 vw sin’@ (6.00x10° m/s) sin’ 45 


Be ge ae 2(3.51x10" m/s’) 


= 2.56107 m. 
Since this is greater than d = 2.00 cm, the electron might hit the upper plate. 


(b) Now, we find the x coordinate of the position of the electron when y = d. Since 


v, sind = 00x 10° m/slQn45°= 4.24 x 10° m/s 
and 


2ad = 261 10" m/s? 1)200mG 140 x 10" m?/s° 


the solution to d =v,fsin@—Lat* is 


vy sin@—/v2sin?@—2ad (4.24x10° m/s)— (4.24x10° m/s) -1.40x10" m?/s’ 
es SSS SS SS ss ES ee 
a 3.51x10" m/s” 
=6.43x10°s. 
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The negative root was used because we want the earliest time for which y = d. The x 
coordinate is 


x=VtcosO =(6.00x10° m/s)(6.43x10°s) cos45°=2.72x10°m. 


This is less than L so the electron hits the upper plate at x = 2.72 cm. 


85. (a) If we subtract each value from the next larger value in the table, we find a set of 
numbers that are suggestive of a basic unit of charge: 1.64 x 10°”, 3.3 x 10°”, 
1.63 x 10°”, 3.35 x 10°, 1.6 x 10°, 1.63 x 10°", 3.18 x 10°”, 3.24 x10”, where the 
SI unit Coulomb is understood. These values are either close to a common 
e~1.6x10'"’C value or are double that. Taking this, then, as a crude approximation to 
our experimental e we divide it into all the values in the original data set and round to the 
nearest integer, obtaining n = 4, 5, 7, 8,10, 11, 12, 14, and 16. 


(b) When we perform a least squares fit of the original data set versus these values for n 
we obtain the linear equation: 
g =7.18 x 107! + 1.633 x 10° °n. 


If we dismiss the constant term as unphysical (representing, say, systematic errors in our 
measurements) then we obtain e = 1.63 x 10'° when we set n = 1 in this equation. 


86. (a) From symmetry, we see the net force component along the y axis is zero. 


(b) The net force component along the x axis points rightward. With @= 60°, 


Fe=2 BN =e 
Areé,a 
Since cos(60°) =1/2, we can write this as 


_ kqyq, _ (8.99x10? N-m?/C’)(5.00x107C)(2.00«10- C) 


: ; =9,96x10 PN. 
a (0.0950 m) 


F, 


87. (a) For point A, we have (in SI units) 


1 


_|_%@ , @& | 2) - (8.99x10°)(1.00x10 °C) (2) , (8.99%10")|-2.00x10"C| 
“| Amey Anegry | (500x107) (2x5.00x107) 


=(-1.80N/C)i. 


(b) Similar considerations leads to 


An 


(+1) 
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EB, = + 


gal Js (8:99%10") (1.00x10-7C),  (8.99x10") |-2.00x10-?C], 
_ 1= i+ i 
Anégt Amery | (0.500%5.00x107) (0.500%5.00x107), 


=(43.2N/C)i. 


(c) For point C, we have 


k gla Jz. (8.99%10") (1.00x10-"C).  (8.99x10") | -2.00x10"C] , 

= = 1 1 

© | Aner? Amegry | (2.00x5.00x107) (5.00x107) 
=-(6.29N/C)i. 


(d) The field lines are shown to the right. Note that there 
are twice as many field lines “going into” the negative 
charge —2g as compared to that flowing out from the 


positive charge +q. 
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1. THINK This exercise deals with electric flux through a square surface. 


EXPRESS The vector area A and the electric field E are shown on the diagram below. 


A 


E 
The electric flux through the surface is given by ® = E- A=EAcos@. 


EXPRESS The angle @ between A and E is 180° — 35° = 145°, so the electric flux 
through the area is 


© = EAcos0 = (1800 N/C)(3.2x10% m) cos145°=—1.5x10 N-m?/C, 


LEARN The flux is a maximum when 4 and E£ points in the same direction (0 =0), 
and is zero when the two vectors are perpendicular to each other (@ = 90). 


2. We use ® = Z-dA and note that the side length of the cube is (3.0 m—1.0 m) = 2.0 m. 


(a) On the top face of the cube y = 2.0 m and d4 = (dA)} . Therefore, we have 
E =4i—3((2.0)' +2)j=41-18}. Thus the flux is 


b=) E-dd=[) (4i-18})-(d4)j=-18] | d4=(-18)(2.0) N-m’/C =-72N-m’/C. 


(b) On the bottom face of the cube y=0 and d4= agi. Therefore, we have 
E=41-3€ whe 4i—6]. Thus, the flux is 


o=[  E-dd=f (4i-6))-(d4)(-j)=6f dd =6(2.0) N-m*/C=+424 N-m’/C. 


bottom 
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(c) On the left face of the cube dA = (d4)(-) . So 


ca Jig? 4 - Jian(4i+£,3)-(44)(-i) == dA = -4(2.0) N-m’/C =-16N-m’/C. 


bottom 


(d) On the back face of the cube dA =(dA)(-K). But since E has no z component 
E.d4=0. Thus, ® =0. 


(e) We now have to add the flux through all six faces. One can easily verify that the flux 
through the front face is zero, while that through the right face is the opposite of that 
through the left one, or +16 N-m’/C. Thus the net flux through the cube is 
® =(-72 + 24-16+0+0+ 16) N-m7/C =— 48 N-m7/C. 
3. Weuse D=E- A, where A= Aj= Dom. 
(a) ® =(6.00 N/C)i-(1.40 m) j=0. 
(b) & =(-2.00 N/C)j-(1.40 m)’ j=-3.92 N-m?/C. 
(c) &=|(-3.00 N/C)i+(400N/C)k ]-(1.40 my j=0. 
(d) The total flux of a uniform field through a closed surface is always zero. 


4. The flux through the flat surface encircled by the rim is given by ® = za*E. Thus, the 
flux through the netting is 


@' =-® =-za’°E =—7(0.11 m)’(3.0x10° N/C)=-1.1x10* N-m’/C. 


5. To exploit the symmetry of the situation, we imagine a closed Gaussian surface in the 
shape of a cube, of edge length d, with a proton of charge g=+1.6x10"” C situated at 
the inside center of the cube. The cube has six faces, and we expect an equal amount of 
flux through each face. The total amount of flux is D, = g/é, and we conclude that the 
flux through the square is one-sixth of that. Thus, 


q _ 1.6x10°° C 
6€, 6(8.85x10- C?/N-m’) 


=3.01x10° N-m’/C. 


6. There is no flux through the sides, so we have two “inward” contributions to the flux, 
one from the top (of magnitude (34)(3.0)°) and one from the bottom (of magnitude 
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(20)(3.0)”). With “inward” flux being negative, the result is ® = — 486 N-m’/C. Gauss’ 
law then leads to 


Dene = Eg = (8.85x10- C?/N-m’)(-486 N-m?/C) =-4.3x10°C. 


7. We use Gauss’ law: €,® =q, where ® is the total flux through the cube surface and g 
is the net charge inside the cube. Thus, 


q 1.8x10° C 


~g, 8.85x10™ C2/N-m 


> =2.0x10° N-m’/C. 


8. (a) The total surface area bounding the bathroom is 
A=2(2.5x3.0)+2(3.0x2.0)+2(2.0x2.5) =37 m’. 
The absolute value of the total electric flux, with the assumptions stated in the problem, is 
|®|=| 0 £- Al =| Z| A=(600 N/C)(37 m’) = 22x10? N-m’/C. 


By Gauss’ law, we conclude that the enclosed charge (in absolute value) is 
| dene |= € | ®|=2.0x10 C. Therefore, with volume V = 15 m’, and recognizing that we 
are dealing with negative charges, the charge density is 


a -7 
pe ee Oo C/m’. 
V 15m 


(b) We find (|genc\/e)/V = (2.0 x 10°’ C/1.6 x 10'°C)/15 m? = 8.2 x 10'° excess electrons 
per cubic meter. 


9. (a) Let A = (1.40 m)’. Then 


= (3.00)(1.40)(1.40) =8.23 N-m?/C. 


y=1.40 


© =(3.00y3)-(-4}} +(3.00y5)-(A3) 


y= 


(b) The charge is given by 


Jone = &P =(8.85x10-C? /N-m” )(8.23 N-m?/C)=7.29x10" C. 


(c) The electric field can be re-written as E = 3.00y j+E,, where E, =—4.00i+6.00] is a 


constant field which does not contribute to the net flux through the cube. Thus © is still 
8.23 N-m’/C. 
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(d) The charge is again given by 
Jone = &P =(8.85x10-7C? /N-m? )(8.23 N-m?/C)=7.29x10" C. 


10. None of the constant terms will result in a nonzero contribution to the flux (see Eq. 
23-4 and Eq. 23-7), so we focus on the x dependent term only. In Si units, we have 


AN 
nonconstant = 3X1 . 


The face of the cube located at x = 0 (in the yz plane) has area A = 4 m” (and it “faces” the 
+i direction) and has a “contribution” to the flux equal to Enonconstant 4 = (3)(0)(4) = 0. 
The face of the cube located at x = —2 m has the same area A (and this one “faces” the = 
direction) and a contribution to the flux: 


=F nencoustnt a = (3)( 2)(4) =24 N-m/C’. 


Thus, the net flux is ® = 0 + 24 =24 N-m/C’. According to Gauss’ law, we therefore 
have gen = & ® =2.13 x 10°C. 


11. None of the constant terms will result in a nonzero contribution to the flux (see Eq. 
23-4 and Eq. 23-7), so we focus on the x dependent term only: 


Enonconstant = (—4.00y” ) i (in SI units) ; 


The face of the cube located at y = 4.00 has area A = 4.00 m? (and it “faces” the +] 
direction) and has a “contribution” to the flux equal to 


EnonconstantA = (—4)(47)(4) = —256 N-m/C’. 


The face of the cube located at y = 2.00 m has the same area A (however, this one “faces” 
the —j direction) and a contribution to the flux: 


—E nonconstant A =e (—4)(27)(4) = 64 N-m/C?. 


Thus, the net flux is ® = (—256 + 64) N-m/C’? = -192 N-m/C’. According to Gauss’s law, 
we therefore have 


Yon: = GB = (8.85x10-? C?/N-m’)(-192 N-m’/C) =—1.70x10°C. 


12. We note that only the smaller shell contributes a (nonzero) field at the designated 
point, since the point is inside the radius of the large sphere (and EF = 0 inside of a 
spherical charge), and the field points toward the — x direction. Thus, with R = 0.020 m 
(the radius of the smaller shell), Z = 0.10 m and x = 0.020 m, we obtain 
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Ge, 4nR’o, R’o, n 
‘ane (L—xy) &(L—x)? 


E=E(-})=- 
Cd Aner 


7 (0.020 m)*(4.0x10°C/m”) i 8x10" NIC)j 
(8.8510? C*/N-m’)(0.10 m—0.020 m)* " 


13. THINK A cube has six surfaces. The total flux through the cube is the sum of fluxes 
through each individual surface. We use Gauss’ law to find the net charge inside the cube. 


EXPRESS Let 4 be the area of one face of the cube, E,, be the magnitude of the electric 
field at the upper face, and E, be the magnitude of the field at the lower face. Since the 


field is downward, the flux through the upper face is negative and the flux through the 
lower face is positive. The flux through the other faces is zero (because their area vectors 
are parallel to the field), so the total flux through the cube surface is 


® = A(E, -E,). 


The net charge inside the cube is given by Gauss’ law: q = €,®. 
ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we find the net charge to be 


q = &@ = & A(E, —E,) =(8.85x10- C?/N-m’)(100 m)?(100 N/C—60.0 N/C) 
=3.54x10° C=3.54 uC. 


LEARN Since ® > 0, we conclude that the cube encloses a net positive charge. 
14. Equation 23-6 (Gauss’ law) gives &® = Genc - 
(a) Thus, the value ® =2.0x10° N-m’/C for small r leads to 
Deenrat = Egp® = (8.8510? C?/N-m*)(2.0x 10° N-m?/C) =1.77x10°C © 1.8x10°C. 


(b) The next value that ® takes is ®=-4.0x10° N-m’/C , which implies that 
Ine =—3-54x10°C. But we have already accounted for some of that charge in part (a), so 
the result for part (b) is 


GA = enc — Ycentral = 5.3 x ie C: 


(c) Finally, the large r value for ® is ®=6.0x10° N-m’/C , which implies that 
=5.31x10°C. Considering what we have already found, then the result is 


Arotal enc 


Drotal enc 14 — Vcentral = +8.9uC. 


15. The total flux through any surface that completely surrounds the point charge is g/é. 
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(a) If we stack identical cubes side by side and directly on top of each other, we will find 

that eight cubes meet at any corner. Thus, one-eighth of the field lines emanating from 

the point charge pass through a cube with a corner at the charge, and the total flux 

through the surface of such a cube is q/8&. Now the field lines are radial, so at each of 
the three cube faces that meet at the charge, the lines are parallel to the face and the flux 

through the face is zero. 

(b) The fluxes through each of the other three faces are the same, so the flux through each 

of them is one-third of the total. That is, the flux through each of these faces is (1/3)(q/8 &) 
= q/24&. Thus, the multiple is 1/24 = 0.0417. 


16. The total electric flux through the cube is ® =F .dA. The net flux through the two 


faces parallel to the yz plane is 
y= Zy=3 
®,, = [[[E.(e=x,)-£,(@=x,)]dvdz =| dy| dz[10+2(4)-10-2(1)] 
yo=l Zy=3 
=6[ dy] dz =6(1)(2) =12. 
Similarly, the net flux through the two faces parallel to the xz plane is 
Xy=4 Zy=3 
©.=|[[Z,.0=y)-B,y=y) Jaede=[ "by" de[-3-(-3)]=0, 
and the net flux through the two faces parallel to the xy plane is 
x, =4 j2=1 
®,, = |[[Z,@=2,)-£,(2=2,)]dxdy= ie dx ie dy (3b—b) =2b(3)(1) =6b. 
Applying Gauss’ law, we obtain 
ene =EyP = &)(D,,, +P, + D,, )=& (6.005+ 0412.0) = 24.04, 


which implies that b= 2.00 N/C-m. 


17. THINK The system has spherical symmetry, so our Gaussian surface is a sphere of 
radius R with a surface area A=47R’. 


EXPRESS The charge on the surface of the sphere is the product of the surface charge 
density o and the surface area of the sphere: g =a A=0(47R’). We calculate the total 
electric flux leaving the surface of the sphere using Gauss’ law: g = €,®. 


ANALYZE (a) With R=(1.20 m)/2=0.60 m and o =8.1x10° C/m’, the charge on 
the surface is 
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q = 4nR’o = 4n(0.60 m) (8.1x10 C/m?) =3.7x10° C. 


(b) We choose a Gaussian surface in the form of a sphere, concentric with the conducting 
sphere and with a slightly larger radius. By Gauss’s law, the flux is 


g 3.66x10° C 


= — + =4.1x10° N-m’/C. 
€&  885x1l0° C°/N-m 


LEARN Since there is no charge inside the conducting sphere, the total electric flux 
through the surface of the sphere only depends on the charge residing on the surface of 
the sphere. 


18. Using Eq. 23-11, the surface charge density is 
o = Ee, =(2.3x10° N/C)(8.85x10°7C*/N-m*) = 2.010% C/m’. 
19. (a) The area of a sphere may be written 42R*= 2D’. Thus, 


—6 
gait a nere © 45x10’ C/m’. 


nD? n(1.3 m) = 


(b) Equation 23-11 gives 
a 4.5x107 C/m’? 
& 8.85x10°" C*?/N-m 


= =5.1x10* NIC. 


20. Equation 23-6 (Gauss’ law) gives &)® = dene. 


(a) The value ® =—9.0x10° N-m’/C for small + leads to Qcentral = — 7.97 x 10°C or 
roughly — 8.0 uC. 


(b) The next (nonzero) value that ® takes is ® =+4.0x10° N-m’/C, which implies 
Yenc =3-5410°C. But we have already accounted for some of that charge in part (a), so 
the result is 


Gi= Gee Gea: = 115 X10" C212 aC, 


(c) Finally, the large r value for ® is ®=~—2.0x10° N-m’/C, which implies 
=—1.77x10°C. Considering what we have already found, then the result is 


Arotal enc 


Atotalenc — YA — Geentral = —5.3 uC. 


21. (a) Consider a Gaussian surface that is completely within the conductor and surrounds 
the cavity. Since the electric field is zero everywhere on the surface, the net charge it 
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encloses is zero. The net charge is the sum of the charge g in the cavity and the charge q,, 
on the cavity wall, so g + qy =0 and qy =—g =-3.0 x 10°C; 


(b) The net charge QO of the conductor is the sum of the charge on the cavity wall and the 
charge qg, on the outer surface of the conductor, so QO = g,, + gs and 


9, =Q-J. = (10x10 C)—-(-3.0x10° C)=+1.3x10% C. 


22. We combine Newton’s second law (F = ma) with the definition of electric field 
(F=qE ) and with Eq. 23-12 (for the field due to a line of charge). In terms of 


magnitudes, we have (if r = 0.080 m and 1 =6.0x10°C/m) 
en er 


2NE 1 2TErm 


=2.1x 10!" m/s’ . 


23. (a) The side surface area A for the drum of diameter D and length h is given by 
A=zDh. Thus, 


q=o0A=onDh=276,EDh 
= 1(8.85x10? C*/N-m?)(2.3x10° N/C)(0.12 m)(0.42 m) 
32x10" .C. 


(b) The new charge is 


1 =4{4)=4{ 2E)=(2.ore] ONE sanio” c 


24. We imagine a cylindrical Gaussian surface A of radius r and unit length concentric 
with the metal tube. Then by symmetry f, E-dA=2nrE = 2". 
& 


(a) Forr < R, dene = 9, So E = 0. 


(b) For r > R, dene = A, 80 E(r)=A/2zre,. With 1=2.00x10° C/mand r = 2.00R = 
0.0600 m, we obtain 


E 


4 


(2.0x10° C/m) 


E= =5.99x10° N/C. "| 
2n(0.0600 m)(8.85x10- C?/N-m’) * NN 


(c) The plot of E vs. r is shown to the right. Here, the 
maximum value is 
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1 (2.0x10°* C/m) 


= = =1.2x10* NIC, 
2aré, 22(0.030 m)(8.85x10-* C/N-m’) 


25. THINK Our system is an infinitely long line of charge. Since the system possesses 
cylindrical symmetry, we may apply Gauss’ law and take the Gaussian surface to be in 
the form of a closed cylinder. 


EXPRESS We imagine a cylindrical Gaussian surface A of radius r and length h 
concentric with the metal tube. Then by symmetry, 


f E-dA=2arhE =4+, 
A Ey 


where gq is the amount of charge enclosed by the Gaussian cylinder. Thus, the magnitude 
of the electric field produced by a uniformly charged infinite line is 


_qlh _ aA 
CHET 2065 


where A is the linear charge density and r is the distance from the line to the point where 
the field is measured. 


ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we have 


A = 2n6,Er = 22 (8.85x10-* C?/N-m?)(4.5x10* N/C)(2.0 m) 
=5.0x10° C/m. 


LEARN Since 2>0, the direction of E is radially outward from the line of charge. 


Note that the field varies with r as E ~1/r, in contrast to the 1/r* dependence due to a 
point charge. 


26. As we approach r = 3.5 cm from the inside, we have 


SOO 1000 N/C. 


Are yr 


internal ~ 


And as we approach r = 3.5 cm from the outside, we have 


as ae =-3000 N/C . 


Amer Aer 


external ~ 
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Considering the difference (Fexternat — Finterat ) allows us to find 2’ (the charge per unit 
length on the larger cylinder). Using r = 0.035 m, we obtain 2’ =—5.8 x 10? C/m. 


27. We denote the radius of the thin cylinder as R = 0.015 m. Using Eq. 23-12, the net 
electric field for 7 > R is given by 


—A A 
= E vire + Ee tinder = One 7 + ne 
0 0 


net 


where —A = —3.6 nC/m is the linear charge density of the wire and J’ is the linear charge 
density of the thin cylinder. We note that the surface and linear charge densities of the 
thin cylinder are related by 


cylinder = uM L = o(27RL) > UA = o(27R). 
Now, Enet outside the cylinder will equal zero, provided that 27Ro= A, or 


A 3.6x10° C/m 


o= = = 3.8x10°% C/m’. 
2aR_ (2n)(0.015 m) 


28. (a) In Eq. 23-12, A = g/L where gq is the net charge enclosed by a cylindrical Gaussian 
surface of radius r. The field is being measured outside the system (the charged rod 
coaxial with the neutral cylinder) so that the net enclosed charge is only that which is on 
the rod. Consequently, 


2A _ 2(2.0x10°°C/m) 
Aner  47€,(0.15 m) 


=2.4x10" NIC. 


l= 


(b) Since the field is zero inside the conductor (in an electrostatic configuration), then 
there resides on the inner surface charge —q, and on the outer surface, charge +g (where g 
is the charge on the rod at the center). Therefore, with r; = 0.05 m, the surface density of 
charge is 


= -9 
qd a ___ 2.0x10 Cm _ 6 4x10° C/m2 


oO. = = — 
™  Qarl  2ar, — 27(0.050 m) 
for the inner surface. 
(c) With r, = 0.10 m, the surface charge density of the outer surface is 


Boe aes +q _ A 
outer 2ar,L 2ar, 


=43.2x10° C/m’. 
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29. THINK The charge densities of both the conducting cylinder and the shell are 
uniform, and we neglect fringing effect. Symmetry can be used to show that the electric 
field is radial, both between the cylinder and the shell and outside the shell. It is zero, of 
course, inside the cylinder and inside the shell. 


EXPRESS We take the Gaussian surface to be a cylinder of length Z, coaxial with the 
given cylinders and of radius r. The flux through this surface is ® =2nrLE, where E is 
the magnitude of the field at the Gaussian surface. We may ignore any flux through the 
ends. Gauss’ law yields q,,. = €@ = 27re,LE, where dene is the charge enclosed by the 
Gaussian surface. 


ANALYZE (a) In this case, we take the radius of our Gaussian cylinder to be 
r=2.00R, = 20.0R, =(20.0)(1.3x10° m) =2.6x107 m. 


The charge enclosed is 
Gene = O1+Q2 = -O =-3.40x10°°C. 


Consequently, Gauss’ law yields 


-3.40x10-? 
pee ae ae =—~ =-0.214 NIC, 
Qne,Lr  270(8.85x10- C2/N-m*)(11.0 m\(2.60x 10m) 


or | E|=0.214 NIC. 


(b) The negative sign in E indicates that the field points inward. 


(c) Next, for r = 5.00 Ri, the charge enclosed by the Gaussian surface is denc = Qi = 
3.40x10-'* C. Consequently, Gauss’ law yields 27ré,LE =qy,5 OF 


-12 
pad AOKI ig 55 WIC 


—(Qne,Lr  27(8.85x10°? C?/N-m’)(11.0 m)(5.00x1.30 10m) 


(d) The positive sign indicates that the field points outward. 


(e) We consider a cylindrical Gaussian surface whose radius places it within the shell 
itself. The electric field is zero at all points on the surface since any field within a 
conducting material would lead to current flow (and thus to a situation other than the 
electrostatic ones being considered here), so the total electric flux through the Gaussian 
surface is zero and the net charge within it is zero (by Gauss’ law). Since the central rod 
has charge Q), the inner surface of the shell must have charge Q:, =—Q, =—3.40x 10°. 


(f) Since the shell is known to have total charge Q = —2.00Q,, it must have charge Qout = 
Q2- Qin =—-O1 = 3.40x10!? C on its outer surface. 
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LEARN Cylindrical symmetry of the system allows us to apply Gauss’ law to the 
problem. Since electric field is zero inside the conducting shell, by Gauss’ law, any net 
charge must be distributed on the surfaces of the shells. 


30. We reason that point P (the point on the x axis where the net electric field is zero) 
cannot be between the lines of charge (since their charges have opposite sign). We 
reason further that P is not to the left of “line 1” since its magnitude of charge (per unit 
length) exceeds that of “line 2”; thus, we look in the region to the right of “line 2” for P. 
Using Eq. 23-12, we have 

2A, é 2A, 
Ame (x+L/2) 426,(x—L/2) 


Es = E, +E, = 


Setting this equal to zero and solving for x we find 


=8.0 cm. 


-(4 =f, E [Soe COC BA cm 
2 


“LA4+4,)2 \60uC/im+(-2.0uCim)} 2 
31. We denote the inner and outer cylinders with subscripts i and 0, respectively. 
(a) Since 7; <r = 4.0 cm <7, 


A, 0x10° 
Fae NG 
27ér 27(8.85x10 ~ C°/N-m*)(4.0x10™~ m) 


(b) The electric field E(r) points radially outward. 
(c) Since r > 1o, 


A,+2, .  5.0x10° Clm—7.0x10° C/m 


E(r =8.0 cm) = = 
( ) 2nér  2n(8.85x10-' C*/N-m’)(8.0x107 m) 


=-4.5x10° NIC, 


or | E(r =8.0 cm)|=4.5x10° N/C. 
(d) The minus sign indicates that E (r) points radially inward. 


32. To evaluate the field using Gauss’ law, we employ a cylindrical surface of area 2777 L 
where L is very large (large enough that contributions from the ends of the cylinder 
become irrelevant to the calculation). The volume within this surface is V = 27° L, or 
expressed more appropriate to our needs: dV =2zrLdr. The charge enclosed is, with 
A=2.5x10°C/m’, 


Yenc =r Ar? 2nr Ldr =~ ALr*. 
0 2 
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Ar 
4& 


By Gauss’ law, we find ®=|E|(2nrL)=q,,,/&; we thus obtain |é | = 


(a) With r = 0.030 m, we find | E|=1.9 N/C. 


(b) Once outside the cylinder, Eq. 23-12 is obeyed. To find 7 = g/L we must find the total 
charge q. Therefore, 


47 Ar 2arLdr=1.0x101! C/m. 


And the result, for r= 0.050 m, is | E|=A/2ze, r =3.6 NIC. 
33. We use Eq. 23-13. 
(a) To the left of the plates: 
E= (o/ 2€ )(-i) (from the right plate) + (o/ 26, )i (from the left one) = 0. 
(b) To the right of the plates: 
E= (o/26,)i (from the right plate) +(o/ 2€ )(-i) (from the left one) = 0. 
(c) Between the plates: 
= oO 2 oO 2 Oo 2 7.00x10°" C/m’ ); 
Bee | ae (-i)- ra ak nan rer bears cer 
Ze, De; e 8.85x10°° C’/N-m 
=(-7.91x10""' NIC)i. 
34. The charge distribution in this problem is equivalent to that of an infinite sheet of 
charge with surface charge density o=4.50 x 10°? C/m? plus a small circular pad of 


radius R = 1.80 cm located at the middle of the sheet with charge density —o. We denote 
the electric fields produced by the sheet and the pad with subscripts 1 and 2, respectively. 


Using Eq. 22-26 for E, , the net electric field E at a distance z = 2.56 cm along the 
central axis is then 


> ms Oo |r (-c) Z, a OZ * 
E=E+E,= k+ 1 ke k 
~~ =) 2&) Vz? +R 2Evz + R? 
7 (4.50x10°” C/m’)(2.56x10 m) 
2(8.85x 10°"? C?/N-m’),/(2.56x10~ m)? +(1.80x107 m)” 


k = (0.208 N/C) k. 
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35. In the region between sheets | and 2, the net field is E; — E, + E; =2.0 x 10° NIC. 
In the region between sheets 2 and 3, the net field is at its greatest value: 
E, +E, +E; =6.0x 10° NIC. 


The net field vanishes in the region to the right of sheet 3, where EF, + EF, = E;. We note 
the implication that 03 is negative (and is the largest surface-density, in magnitude). 
These three conditions are sufficient for finding the fields: 


E,= 1.0x10°N/C, E,= 2.0x10°N/C, F3= 3.0x 10° NIC. 
From Eq. 23-13, we infer (from these values of £) 


jo3| _ 3.0x 10° N/C | 
ion] 2.0x 10° Nic ~ | 


; ; 03 
Recalling our observation, above, about 03, we conclude tha eo —1.5. 
2 


36. According to Eq. 23-13 the electric field due to either sheet of charge with surface 
charge density o= 1.77x 10° C/m’ is perpendicular to the plane of the sheet (pointing 
away from the sheet if the charge is positive) and has magnitude E = 0/29. Using the 
superposition principle, we conclude: 


(a) E = of= (1.77 x 10” C/m’)/(8.85 x 107? C?/N-m?) = 2.00x107'' N/C, pointing in 
the upward direction, or E =(2.00x10"" NIC); 


(b) E=0; 
(c) and, E = of, pointing down, or E=—(2.00x107'' N/C)j. 


37. THINK To calculate the electric field at a point very close to the center of a large, 
uniformly charged conducting plate, we replace the finite plate with an infinite plate 
having the same charge density. Planar symmetry then allows us to apply Gauss’ law to 
calculate the electric field. 


EXPRESS Using Gauss’ law, we find the magnitude of the field to be E = o/&, where o 
is the area charge density for the surface just under the point. The charge is distributed 
uniformly over both sides of the original plate, with half being on the side near the field 
point. Thus, o=qg/2A. 


ANALYZE (a) With g =6.0x10° C and 4A=(0.080 m)’, we obtain 
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pass 6.0x10° C 
2A  2(0.080 m)’ 


=4,69x10~* C/m’. 


The magnitude of the field is 


—o 469x107 Cin? 
& 8.85x10°" C*?/N-m 


= =5.3x107 NIC. 


The field is normal to the plate and since the charge on the plate is positive, it points 
away from the plate. 


(b) At a point far away from the plate, the electric field is nearly that of a point particle 
with charge equal to the total charge on the plate. The magnitude of the field is 


E=q/4ne,r’ =kq/r’, where r is the distance from the plate. Thus, 


(8.99 x10° N-m*/C?)(6.0x10° C) 
E- : =60 NIC. 
(30 m) 


LEARN In summary, the electric field is nearly uniform (E =o//<«,) close to the plate, 
but resembles that of a point charge far away from the plate. 


38. The field due to the sheet is F = = . The force (in magnitude) on the electron (due to 


fe} 


that field) is F = eZ, and assuming it’s the only force then the acceleration is 


= slope of the graph (= 2.0 x 10° m/s divided by 7.0 x 10°'’s) . 


eo 
a= 7 
2Eom 


Thus we obtain o = 2.9 x10°° C/m’. 


39. THINK Since the non-conducting charged ball is in equilibrium with the non- 
conducting charged sheet (see Fig. 23-49), both the vertical and horizontal components of 
the net force on the ball must be zero. 


EXPRESS The forces acting on the ball are shown in the diagram I 
to the right. The gravitational force has magnitude mg, where m is 
the mass of the ball; the electrical force has magnitude gE, where q 
is the charge on the ball and E is the magnitude of the electric field 
at the position of the ball; and the tension in the thread is denoted 
by 7. The electric field produced by the plate is normal to the plate 
and points to the right. Since the ball is positively charged, the 
electric force on it also points to the right. The tension in the thread 
makes the angle @ (= 30°) with the vertical. Since the ball is in 
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equilibrium the net force on it vanishes. The sum of the horizontal components yields 
gE -—T sin 0=0 

and the sum of the vertical components yields 
T cosO—mg =0. 


We solve for the electric field E and deduce o, the charge density of the sheet, from E = 
o/ 2&9 (see Eq. 23-13). 


ANALYZE The expression T = gE/sin @, from the first equation, is substituted into the 
second to obtain gE = mg tan @. The electric field produced by a large uniform sheet of 
charge is given by E = o/2€o, so 

qo 


De = mg tan0 
and we have 
2e,mg tand _ 2(8.85x10 C?/N-m?)(1.0x10° kg)(9.8 m/s”) tan 30° 
oe = Gg 2.0x10* C 


=5.0x10° C/m’. 


LEARN Since both the sheet and the ball are positively charged, the force between them 
is repulsive. This is balanced by the horizontal component of the tension in the thread. 
The angle the thread makes with the vertical direction increases with the charge density 
of the sheet. 


40. The point where the individual fields cancel cannot be in the region between the sheet 
and the particle (—d < x < 0) since the sheet and the particle have opposite-signed charges. 
The point(s) could be in the region to the right of the particle (x > 0) and in the region to 
the left of the sheet (x < d); this is where the condition 


lo|__O 


2 
2& 47é or 


must hold. Solving this with the given values, we find r= x = +\/3/2n ~+ 0.691 m. 
If d = 0.20 m (which is less than the magnitude of 7 found above), then neither of the 
points (x ~ + 0.691 m) is in the “forbidden region” between the particle and the sheet. 


Thus, both values are allowed. Thus, we have 


(a) x = 0.691 m on the positive axis, and 
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(b) x = — 0.691 m on the negative axis. 


(c) If, however, d = 0.80 m (greater than the magnitude of r found above), then one of the 
points (x ~ —0.691 m) is in the “forbidden region” between the particle and the sheet and 
is disallowed. In this part, the fields cancel only at the point x ~ +0.691 m. 


41. The charge on the metal plate, which is negative, exerts a force of repulsion on the 
electron and stops it. First find an expression for the acceleration of the electron, then use 
kinematics to find the stopping distance. We take the initial direction of motion of the 
electron to be positive. Then, the electric field is given by E = o/&, where ois the surface 
charge density on the plate. The force on the electron is F = -eE = —eo/& and the 
acceleration is 


where m is the mass of the electron. The force is constant, so we use constant acceleration 
kinematics. If vo is the initial velocity of the electron, v is the final velocity, and x is the 


distance traveled between the initial and final positions, then v’ —v) = 2ax. Set v = 0 and 


replace a with —eo/ém, then solve for x. We find 


2 2 
_ Vo _ EqiVo 


2a 2eo 


Now imyvy is the initial kinetic energy Ko, so 


_ 6 Ky _ (885x107 C?/N-m?)(1.60x1077 J) 


= 4 
Eo (1.6010 C)(2.0x10° Cim’) =4.4x107 m. 


x 


42. The surface charge density is given by 
E=0/& => 0 =&E =(8.85x10°? C*/N-m’ )(55 NIC) =4.9x10" Cm’. 


Since the area of the plates is 4=1.0 m’, the magnitude of the charge 
on the plate is O=0A=4.9x10™ C. 


43. We use a Gaussian surface in the form of a box with rectangular 
sides. The cross section is shown with dashed lines in the diagram to 
the right. It is centered at the central plane of the slab, so the left and 
right faces are each a distance x from the central plane. We take the 
thickness of the rectangular solid to be a, the same as its length,so J ; | | 
the left and right faces are squares. z | x 
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The electric field is normal to the left and right faces and is uniform over them. Since p= 
5.80 fC/m’ is positive, it points outward at both faces: toward the left at the left face and 
toward the right at the right face. Furthermore, the magnitude is the same at both faces. 
The electric flux through each of these faces is Ea’. The field is parallel to the other faces 
of the Gaussian surface and the flux through them is zero. The total flux through the 


Gaussian surface is ® =2Ea’. The volume enclosed by the Gaussian surface is 2a’x and 
the charge contained within it is g =2a*xp . Gauss’ law yields 


2aEa’ = 2a’xp. 
We solve for the magnitude of the electric field: E = px/é). 
(a) Forx =0, F=0. 
(b) For x = 2.00 mm = 2.00 x 10° m, 


px (5.80x107'* C/m?*)(2.00x107 m) 3 
Bo eee Cae EST =1.31x10° NIC. 
A 


(c) For x = d/2 = 4.70 mm = 4.70 x 10° m, 


_ px _ (5.80107 C/m*)(4.70x10™ m) 


=e) 3 =3.08x10° NIC. 
Eo 8.85x10 °° C’/N-m 


E 


(d) For x = 26.0 mm = 2.60 x 10° m, we take a Gaussian surface of the same shape and 
orientation, but with x > d/2, so the left and right faces are outside the slab. The total flux 


through the surface is again ® =2£a’ but the charge enclosed is now g = a°dp. Gauss’ 
law yields 2aEa’ = a°dp, so 


oo pd _ (5.80x10° C/m*)(9.40x 10° m) 


= eo ; =3.08x10° NIC. 
2€, 2(8.85x 10? C’/N-m’) 


44. We determine the (total) charge on the ball by examining the maximum value (E = 
5.0 x 10’ N/C) shown in the graph (which occurs at r = 0.020 m). Thus, from 
E=q/4zé,r’, we obtain 

(0.020 m)’(5.0x10’ N/C) 


=2.2x10%C . 
8.99x10°N-m/C@ ' 


g=4ne,r' E = 


45. (a) Since 7; = 10.0 cm< r=12.0 cm <r. = 15.0 cm, 
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1g, _ (8.99x10° N-m7/C*)(4.00x10* C) 
E(r) = Ls 5 = 2.50x10* NIC. 
Ame, r (0.120 m) 


(b) Since 7, <7. <r = 20.0 cm, 


8.99x10° N-m?/C2)(4.00+2.00)(1x10 C 
iQ=— ata, _| * an) Pern 
4né, 1 (0.200 m’) 


46. The field at the proton’s location (but not caused by the proton) has magnitude E. 
The proton’s charge is e. The ball’s charge has magnitude g. Thus, as long as the proton 
is at r >R then the force on the proton (caused by the ball) has magnitude 


F=eb=e(z3) _ 24 
Ate or 


2 2 
Aner 


where r is measured from the center of the ball (to the proton). This agrees with 
Coulomb’s law from Chapter 22. We note that if 7 = R then this expression becomes 


fie = —£4d - 
“ Ate, R°* 


(a) If we require F = iF rz, and solve for r, we obtain r =./2 R. Since the problem asks 


for the measurement from the surface then the answer is (2 R —R =0.41R. 


(b) Now we require Finside = iF r Where Finside = CF inside ANA E’nside 1S Given by Eq. 23-20. 
Thus, 


ce —lp- 
eae) 2 Ane, R r ak O.50R. 


47. THINK The unknown charge is distributed uniformly over the surface of the 
conducting solid sphere. 


EXPRESS The electric field produced by the unknown charge at points outside the 
sphere is like the field of a point particle with charge equal to the net charge on the sphere. 
That is, the magnitude of the field is given by E = |q\/4neor*, where |q| is the magnitude of 
the charge on the sphere and r is the distance from the center of the sphere to the point 
where the field is measured. 


ANALYZE Thus, we have 
(0.15 m) (3.0x10° N/C) 


8.99x10’ N-m?/C? 


|g |=4ner’E = =7.5x10° C. 
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The field points inward, toward the sphere center, so the charge is negative, i.e., 
g=-7.5x10°C. 
E 


A 


k\q\/R2 + 


LEARN The electric field strength as a 
function of 7 is shown to the right. Inside 
the metal sphere, E = 0; outside the sphere, 


E=k\q|/r’, where k =1/4ze,. 


1/2 


R 


48. Let E, designate the magnitude of the field at r = 2.4 cm. Thus E, = 2.0 x 10’ NIC, 
and is totally due to the particle. Since E =q/4zé,r’, then the field due to the 
particle at any other point will relate to E, by a ratio of distances squared. Now, we note 


that at r = 3.0 cm the total contribution (from particle and shell) is 8.0 x 10’ N/C. 
Therefore, 


particle 


E shell + E particle = Este + (2.4/3) Ey = 8.0 x 10’N/C : 


Using the value for E, noted above, we find Biel 6.6 x 10’N/C. Thus, with r = 0.030 
m, we find the charge Q using E,,,,=Q/476,r° 


rE _ (0.030 m)?(6.6x10" N/C) 


= =6.6x10°C 
k 8.99x10? N-m*/C* 


O= Ane yr? Even = 


49. At all points where there is an electric field, it is radially outward. For each part of the 
problem, use a Gaussian surface in the form of a sphere that is concentric with the sphere 
of charge and passes through the point where the electric field is to be found. The field is 


uniform on the surface, so pe -dA=4nr’E, where r is the radius of the Gaussian surface. 


For r <a, the charge enclosed by the Gaussian surface is q;(r/a)’. Gauss’ law yields 


3 
4nr?E =| 1 [“) => f=—2" _ 
& J\a Ane,a° 
(a) For r = 0, the above equation implies E = 0. 


(b) For r= a/2, we have 


He Gat: (8.99x10’ N-m’/C’)(5.00x107°C) 


= =5.62x10° NIC. 
Ane,a° 2(2.00x10°m)? 


(c) For r=a, we have 
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pa fs _8.99x10°N-m*/C7)(5.00x10 °C) 


= ; ee =0.112 NIC. 
MEA (2.00x10™~ m) 


In the case where a <r < b, the charge enclosed by the Gaussian surface is qi, so Gauss’ 
law leads to 


a oe 
0 


(d) For r= 1.50a, we have 


pa __ 8.99x10"N-m‘/C*)(5.00x10 "C) 
Aner (1.50 2.00x10° m) 


= 0.0499 N/C. 


(e) In the region b <r <c, since the shell is conducting, the electric field is zero. Thus, for 
r= 2.30a, we have E = 0. 


(f) For r > c, the charge enclosed by the Gaussian surface is zero. Gauss’ law yields 
4nr°E=0=>E=0. Thus, E =0 at r = 3.50a. 


(g) Consider a Gaussian surface that lies completely within the conducting shell. Since 
the electric field is everywhere zero on the surface, f.-dA = 0 and, according to Gauss’ 
law, the net charge enclosed by the surface is zero. If Q; is the charge on the inner surface 
of the shell, then g; + O;=0 and OQ; =—-q; =—5.00 fC. 


(h) Let Q, be the charge on the outer surface of the shell. Since the net charge on the shell 
is —g, O; + Qo =—qi. This means 


05> =Gi = Gr= Gi Hn) = 0. 


50. The point where the individual fields cancel cannot be in the region between the 
shells since the shells have opposite-signed charges. It cannot be inside the radius R of 
one of the shells since there is only one field contribution there (which would not be 
canceled by another field contribution and thus would not lead to zero net field). We note 
shell 2 has greater magnitude of charge (|o2|A2) than shell 1, which implies the point is 
not to the right of shell 2 (any such point would always be closer to the larger charge and 
thus no possibility for cancellation of equal-magnitude fields could occur). Consequently, 
the point should be in the region to the left of shell 1 (at a distance r > R, from its center); 
this is where the condition 

pez = al. lal 

Aner Ame, (r +L) 
or 
OA _— |%|4 


Ane r’ . Ane (r+Ly 
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Using the fact that the area of a sphere is A = 4nR*, this condition simplifies to 


L 
foo = ee 
(R2/Ri)\ |o2\/o1 -— | 


We note that this value satisfies the requirement r > R;. The answer, then, is that the net 
field vanishes at x = —r =-—3.3 cm. 


51. THINK Since our system possesses spherical symmetry, to calculate the electric field 
strength, we may apply Gauss’ law and take the Gaussian surface to be in the form of a 
sphere of radius r. 


EXPRESS To find an expression for the electric field inside the shell in terms of A and 
the distance from the center of the shell, choose A so the field does not depend on the 
distance. We use a Gaussian surface in the form of a sphere with radius rg, concentric 
with the spherical shell and within it (a < rg < b). Gauss’ law will be used to find the 
magnitude of the electric field a distance r, from the shell center. The charge that is both 


in the shell and within the Gaussian sphere is given by the integral g, = Aad V over the 


portion of the shell within the Gaussian surface. Since the charge distribution has 
spherical symmetry, we may take dV to be the volume of a spherical shell with radius r 


and infinitesimal thickness dr: dV =4nr’ dr . Thus, 
q, = Ar {" pr°dr=4n [ A ap =47 A fe rdr=27 A (7; -a’). 
a é 7 a 
The total charge inside the Gaussian surface is 
Gene = +9, = 9 + 20 A(ry —a”). 


The electric field is radial, so the flux through the Gaussian surface is ® = Arr? E, where 
E is the magnitude of the field. Gauss’ law yields 


O=¢.,/& => 406,Er? =q+2nA(r; -a’). 


2 
pee 42m Ao 
ATE, i 


ANALYZE For the field to be uniform, the first and last terms in the brackets must 
cancel. They do if g — 274a* = 0 or A = q/2aa’. With a = 2.00 x 10° m and q = 45.0 x 
10°C, we have A=1.79x10-''C/m’. 


We solve for E: 
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LEARN The value we have found for A ensures the uniformity of the field strength 
inside the shell. Using the result found above, we can readily show that the electric field 
in the region a<r<b is 


224A A 1.79x10'' Chm? 
Ane, 2& 2(8.85x10°" C’/N-m’) 


E= =1.01 N/C. 


52. The field is zero for 0 <r <a as a result of Eq. 23-16. Thus, 
(a) E=Oatr=0, 

(b) E =0 at r=a/2.00, and 

(c) E=Oatr=a. 


For a <r <b the enclosed charge dene (for a <r <b) is related to the volume by 
FV enc p 2 * 

ae ee p r 4na° p r-a 

B= = 5) 2 

3 ne 


Ans, r° Ane r 


Therefore, the electric field is 


fora<r<b. 


(d) For r= 1.50a, we have 


pal 50a)’ =a’ ~ 2a (237?) (1.8410 C/m?)(0.100 m( 232 


= af ieeedlis =7.32 NIC. 
36, (50a) 3é,\. 2:25 3(8.85x10°? C?/N-m’) 22 


(e) For r= b = 2.00a, the electric field is 


ge (2.00a)’-a* _ pa (7) (1.8410 C/m?*)(0.100 we 


2 =12.1 N/C. 
36, (2.00a) 36,\4 3(8.85x10°'? C?/N-m’) 1) 


(f) For r> b we have E=qiq /47E 9" OF 


_f b-al 


2 


es 
3& 1 


Thus, for r = 3.00b = 6.00a, the electric field is 
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pa (2.00a)' =a’ eal 7 — C/m*)(0.100 m) (2 


~3e, (6.00a) 3¢,(36)  3(8.85x10 C?/N-m2) 36 


- 1.35 NIC. 
36 


53. (a) We integrate the volume charge density over the volume and require the result be 
equal to the total charge: 


[ax] dy| dz p= An drr’ p=O. 


Substituting the expression p =p,r/R, with p= 14.1 C/m*, and performing the integration 
P. Pp Pp g g 


leads to 
p, \{ R* 
A4r| — || — |= 
(GE) F)-2 


O=7p0,R° =7(14.1x10-* C/m*)(0.0560 m)’ =7.78x10" C. 


or 


(b) At r = 0, the electric field is zero (E = 0) since the enclosed charge is zero. 


At a certain point within the sphere, at some distance 7 from the center, the field (see Eq. 
23-8 through Eq. 23-10) is given by Gauss’ law: 


1 
E Mates Dene 


Ane, 1° 


where denc iS given by an integral similar to that worked in part (a): 


4 
Gene = Ar | drr’ p= an( 22] 


eet npr 1 ap,r 
4ne, Rr? 46, R ~ 


Therefore, 


(c) For r = R/2.00, where R = 5.60 cm, the electric field is 


1 p,(R/2.00) 1 7p,R 


E= = 
ATE, i Are, 4.00 
_ (8.9910? N-m?/C*)z(14.1x10-" C/m*)(0.0560 m) 
4.00 


=5.58x10°N/C. 


(d) For r= R, the electric field is 
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1 7p,R° _ 7, 


= BES = (8.9910? N-m?/C*)(14.1x 107"? C/m*)(0.0560 m) 
4re, R ATE, 


= 2.23x10° NIC. 


(e) The electric field strength as a function of r is depicted below: 


E (N/C) 
0.02 
0.015 
0.01 
0.005 
0.02. 0.04 0.06 0.08 y 
54. Applying Eq. 23-20, we have 
_ ial ._ Iml (R)\_1 lal 
E i isla 3 ies Gnet 
Are,R Ane,R°\.2) 247€,R 
Also, outside sphere 2 we have 
oe oe ee 
> Aner’ 4m6,(1.50R) 

: ' ; : 2 
Equating these and solving for the ratio of charges, we arrive at i o> 1125. 
55. We use 

J DV enc oy 1 if 2 
E(r)=—"S = 5 () p(r)4ar-dr 


2 
Amer” = Ame yr 


to solve for p(r) and obtain 
ar) = aa PE(r) = atlas ENA 6Keyr’. 
r° dr r° dr 


56. (a) There is no flux through the sides, so we have two contributions to the flux, one 
from the x = 2 end (with ®) = +(2 + 2)( (0.20)*) = 0.50 N-m’/C) and one from the x = 0 
end (with ®) =—(2)((0.20)’)). 


(b) By Gauss’ law we have gene = & (Pz + Bp) = 2.2 x 10°C. 
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57. (a) Forr< R, E = 0 (see Eq. 23-16). 
(b) For r slightly greater than R, 


er ae ee: _(899%10" N-m*/c*)(2.00«107C) 


= ~ =2.88x10* N/C. 
Aner? 4me,R? (0.250m) ! 


2 2 
(c) Forr>R, E= : 4-,(2) =(2.88x10* N/C) eee =200N/C. 
Are, r r 3.00 m 


58. From Gauss’s law, we have 


op = fine _ OFF” _ (8:0%10" C/m*) (0.050 m)* 


— ——=7.1N-m’/C. 
ra & 8.85x10 °° C’/N-m 


59. (a) At x = 0.040 m, the net field has a rightward (+x) contribution (computed using Eq. 
23-13) from the charge lying between x = —0.050 m and x = 0.040 m, and a leftward (—x) 
contribution (again computed using Eq. 23-13) from the charge in the region from 
x =0.040 m to x = 0.050 m. Thus, since o= q/A = pV/A = pAx in this situation, we have 


-9 3 us 
ig oe). OD) a C/m )(0.090m 0.010m) _ 5 anyc. 
2é, 2é, 2(8.85x10° C?/N-m?) 


(b) In this case, the field contributions from all layers of charge point rightward, and we 
obtain 


p(0.100m) _ (1.2x10°C/m*)(0.100m) 
De, 2(8.85x10- C?/N-m’) 


\é|= =6.8N/C. 
60. (a) We consider the radial field produced at points within a uniform cylindrical 


distribution of charge. The volume enclosed by a Gaussian surface in this case is Lar’. 
Thus, Gauss’ law leads to 


pe lenc| _lPl(E7"") pir 
&,A (Qn) Qe. 


cylinder 


(b) We note from the above expression that the magnitude of the radial field grows with r. 
(c) Since the charged powder is negative, the field points radially inward. 


(d) The largest value of 7 that encloses charged material is 7max = R. Therefore, with 
|= 0.0011 C/m? and R = 0.050 m, we obtain 
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_|p|R _ (0.0011 C/m*)(0.050 m) 


= SIRO NYC. 
2é,  2(8.85x10-” C?/N-m’) 


max 


(e) According to condition 1 mentioned in the problem, the field is high enough to 
produce an electrical discharge (at r = R). 


61. THINK Our system consists of two concentric metal shells. We apply the 
superposition principle and Gauss’ law to calculate the electric field everywhere. 


EXPRESS At all points where there is an electric field, it is radially outward. For each 
part of the problem, use a Gaussian surface in the form of a sphere that is concentric with 
the metal shells of charge and passes through the point where the electric field is to be 
found. The field is uniform on the surface, so 


@ =F -di=4ar' b=", 
€o 


where r is the radius of the Gaussian surface. 


ANALYZE (a) For r < a, the charge enclosed is q,,, =0, so E = 0 in the region inside 
the shell. 


(b) For a <r <b, the charged enclosed by the Gaussian surface is q.,.=4q,, So the field 
strength is E=q,/476,r°. 


(c) For r > b, the charged enclosed by the Gaussian surface is q.,. =¢, +9), So the field 
strength is E=(q,+4q,)/47ér". 


(d) Since E = 0 for 7 < a the charge on the inner surface of the inner shell is always zero. 
The charge on the outer surface of the inner shell is therefore g,. Since EF = 0 inside the 
metallic outer shell the net charge enclosed in a Gaussian surface that lies in between the 
inner and outer surfaces of the outer shell is zero. Thus the inner surface of the outer shell 
must carry a charge —q,, leaving the charge on the outer surface of the outer shell to be 


qT + Qa r 

LEARN The concepts involved in this problem are discussed in Section 23-9 of the text. 
In the case of a single shell of radius R and charge q, the field strength is E=0 forr<R, 
and E=q/4ze,r° for r >R (see Eqs. 23-15 and 23-16). 


62. (a) The direction of the electric field at P; is away from q) and its magnitude is 
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9 2 2 -7 
z|- q a2 C2010 N-m’/C uceOxIn ©) 40x10 NVC. 
AnE yi, (0.015m) 


(b) E =0, since P> is inside the metal. 


63. The proton is in uniform circular motion, with the electrical force of the sphere on the 
proton providing the centripetal force. According to Newton’s second law, F = mv’/r, 
where F is the magnitude of the force, v is the speed of the proton, and r is the radius of 
its orbit, essentially the same as the radius of the sphere. The magnitude of the force on 
the proton is F = elq|/4zeor*, where |q| is the magnitude of the charge on the sphere. Thus, 


1 elq|_ mv’ 


Ane, r° r 
SO 
Anemv'r _(1.67x107" kg)(3.00%10° m/s) (0.0100 m) 


— -9 
(8.9910? N-m?/C*)(1.60x10° C) eta 


lq | 


The force must be inward, toward the center of the sphere, and since the proton is 
positively charged, the electric field must also be inward. The charge on the sphere is 
negative: g =—1.04 x 10°C. 


64. We interpret the question as referring to the field just outside the sphere (that is, at 


locations roughly equal to the radius r of the sphere). Since the area of a sphere is A = 
4nr° and the surface charge density is o = q/A (where we assume g is positive for brevity), 


then 
2G 2 Ni 2g Vs, Ag 
LS = 24) 2 
By €5\4ar Ame, r 


which we recognize as the field of a point charge (see Eq. 22-3). 


65. (a) Since the volume contained within a radius of SR is one-eighth the volume 


contained within a radius of R, the charge at 0 <r < R/2 is Q/8. The fraction is 1/8 = 
0.125. 


(b) At r = R/2, the magnitude of the field is 


_ O/8 _1 @Q 
Ame,(R/2) 2 47é,R? 


and is equivalent to half the field at the surface. Thus, the ratio is 0.500. 
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66. (a) The flux is still—750 N-m’/C, since it depends only on the amount of charge 
enclosed. 


(b) We use D =q/é, to obtain the charge g: 
q = & =(8.85x10- C’/N-m”)(-750 N-m’ /C) =-6.64x10° C. 


67. THINK The electric field at P is due to the charge on the surface of the metallic 
conductor and the point charge Q. 


EXPRESS The initial field (evaluated “just outside the outer surface” which means it is 


evaluated at R2 = 0.20 m, the outer radius of the conductor) is related to the charge g on 
the hollow conductor by Eq. 23-15: E,. =q/47&)R;. After the point charge Q is placed 
at the geometric center of the hollow conductor, the final field at that point is a 
combination of the initial and that due to O (determined by Eq. 22-3): 


Q 


Fina = Einitiaa + 2° 
Ame, R; 


ANALYZE (a) The charge on the spherical shell is 


=2.0x10° C. 


0.20 m)’ (450 N/C) 
=47¢,R°E.... = ( 
q 0° *2 “initial 8.99x10’ N-m?/C? 


(b) Similarly, using the equation above, we find the point charge to be 


0.20 m)?(180 N/C—450 N/C) : 
_ Ane. R?(E.. —E....)=! S980? 
O TER ( final eiat) 8.99x10° N. ma Ce x 


(c) In order to cancel the field (due to Q) within the conducting material, there must be an 
amount of charge equal to —Q distributed uniformly on the inner surface (of radius R;). 
Thus, the answer is +1.2 x 10°’ C. 


(d) Since the total excess charge on the conductor is g and is located on the surfaces, then 
the outer surface charge must equal the total minus the inner surface charge. Thus, the 
answer is 2.0 x 10°C - 1.2 x 10°C = 40.80 x 10°C. 


LEARN The key idea here is to realize that the electric field inside the conducting shell 
(R,<r<R,) must be zero, so the charge must be distributed in such a way that the 


charge enclosed by a Gaussian sphere of radius r (R, <r < R, ) is zero. 


68. Let ®, = 10°N-m’/C. The net flux through the entire surface of the dice is given by 
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0->o, -y bgo, = 0,10.+2-3+4-5+6G3e,. 


n=1 n=l 


Thus, the net charge enclosed is 


q = &,P =36,@, =3(8.85x10-? C’/N-m’)(10°N-m?/C)=2.66x10°C. 


69. Since the fields involved are uniform, the precise location of P is not relevant; what is 
important is it is above the three sheets, with the positively charged sheets contributing 
upward fields and the negatively charged sheet contributing a downward field, which 
conveniently conforms to usual conventions (of upward as positive and downward as 


negative). The net field is directed upward (+)) , and (from Eq. 23-13) its magnitude is 


-6 2 
ip a OS a NE eso NC. 
2& 2& 2€, 2(8.85x10~ C’/N-m’) 


In unit-vector notation, we have E =(5.65x10* N/C)j. 


70. Since the charge distribution is uniform, we can find the total charge g by multiplying 
p by the spherical volume ( ; mam ) with r= R= 0.050 m. This gives g = 1.68 nC. 


(a) Applying Eq. 23-20 with r = 0.035 m, we have E, la § 49,10? NIC. 


internal — Aré, R 


(b) Outside the sphere we have (with 7 = 0.080 m) 


lg) _ (8.99x10? N-m?/C7)(1.68x 10°C) 


Fo ia = 2 2 = 2.4~x 10° N/C . 
Anéyr (0.080 m) 


71. We choose a coordinate system whose origin is at the center of the flat base, such that 
the base is in the xy plane and the rest of the hemisphere is in the z > 0 half space. 


(a) D=7R? (-k) - Fk =—7 R°E =—7(0.0568 m)? (2.50 N/C)=—0.0253 N-m2/C. 


(b) Since the flux through the entire hemisphere is zero, the flux through the curved 


surface is ®, = —®,,.. = mR? E=0.0253 N-m7/C. 


base 


72. The net enclosed charge q is given by 


q = &® =(8.85x10- C’/N-m’) (-48 N-m?/C) =-4.2x10-PC. 
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73. (a) From Gauss’ law, we get E(7) = 


(b) The charge distribution in this case is equivalent to that of a whole sphere of charge 
density p plus a smaller sphere of charge density —p that fills the void. By superposition 


ahq @* . ad-aQ pi 


36, 38; 36, 


74. (a) The cube is totally within the spherical volume, so the charge enclosed is 
ene = P Veube = (500 x 10° C/m*)(0.0400 m)? = 3.20 x 107"' C. 
By Gauss’ law, we find ® = genc/&o = 3.62 N-m’/C. 


(b) Now the sphere is totally contained within the cube (note that the radius of the sphere 
is less than half the side-length of the cube). Thus, the total charge is 


enc = Pp V sphere = 4.5 x 10° C. 
By Gauss’ law, we find ® = genc/& = 51.1 N-m’/C. 


75. The electric field is radially outward from the central wire. We want to find its 
magnitude in the region between the wire and the cylinder as a function of the distance r 
from the wire. Since the magnitude of the field at the cylinder wall is known, we take the 
Gaussian surface to coincide with the wall. Thus, the Gaussian surface is a cylinder with 
radius R and length L, coaxial with the wire. Only the charge on the wire is actually 
enclosed by the Gaussian surface; we denote it by q. The area of the Gaussian surface is 
2nRL, and the flux through it is ®=27zRLE. We assume there is no flux through the 


ends of the cylinder, so this ® is the total flux. Gauss’ law yields g = 2 7e9RLE. Thus, 


q=27(8.85x10? C?/N-m’ )(0.014 m)(0.16 m) (2.9x10* N/C) =3.6x10° C. 


76. (a) The diagram shows a cross section (or, perhaps more 
appropriately, “end view’’) of the charged cylinder (solid circle). 


Consider a Gaussian surface in the form of a cylinder with radius 
rand length ¢, coaxial with the charged cylinder. An “end view” 
of the Gaussian surface is shown as a dashed circle. The charge 
enclosed by it is g= pV =r’ Le, where V =r’ is the volume 


of the cylinder. If is positive, the electric field lines are radially 
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outward, normal to the Gaussian surface and distributed uniformly along it. Thus, the 
total flux through the Gaussian cylinder is D= EA = E(2zmrl). Now, Gauss’ law 


cylinder 
leads to 
2nerlE=arlp => E= ee 
225 


(b) Next, we consider a cylindrical Gaussian surface of radius r > R. If the external field 
Ext then the flux is ® =27rlE,,,. The charge enclosed is the total charge in a section of 


the charged cylinder with length @. That is, g =7R*¢p. In this case, Gauss’ law yields 
R’p 


276 rlE,,=aR to => E,.= 
2E or 


77. THINK The total charge on the conducting shell is equal to the sum of the charges on 
the shell’s inner surface and the outer surface. 


EXPRESS Let gin be the charge on the inner surface and gout the charge on the outer 
surface. The net charge on the shell is O= 4, + qo 


ANALYZE (a) In order to have net charge OQ = —10 wC when the charge on the outer 
surface is g,,, =—14 wC, then there must be 


Fin = 2 Iou. = —10 uC —(—14 uC) = +4 OC 


on the inner surface (since charges reside on the surfaces of a conductor in electrostatic 
situations). 


(b) Let g be the charge of the particle. In order to cancel the electric field inside the 
conducting material, the contribution from the g,, =+4 wCon the inner surface must be 


canceled by that of the charged particle in the hollow, that is, g,,. =qg+gq,, =0. Thus, the 
particle’s charge is g =—q,, =—4 uC. 


LEARN The key idea here is to realize that the electric field inside the conducting shell 
must be zero. Thus, in the presence of a point charge in the hollow, the charge on the 
shell must be redistributed between its inner and outer surfaces in such a way that the net 
charge enclosed by a Gaussian sphere of radius r (R,<r<R,, where R, is the inner 


radius and R> is the outer radius) remains zero. 


78. (a) Outside the sphere, we use Eq. 23-15 and obtain 


pal 4 _ 8.99x10? N-m*/C*)(6.00x10 °C) 


= =15.0N/C. 
Ane, r° (0.0600 m)* / 
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(b) With g = +6.00 x 10’ C, Eq. 23-20 leads to E=25.3N/C. 


79. (a) The mass flux is wdpv = (3.22 m) (1.04 m) (1000 kg/m’) (0.207 m/s) = 693 kg/s. 


(b) Since water flows only through area wd, the flux through the larger area is still 
693 kg/s. 


(c) Now the mass flux is (wd/2)pv = (693 kg/s)/2 = 347 kg/s. 


(d) Since the water flows through an area (wd/2), the flux is 347 kg/s. 


(e) Now the flux is (wd cos 6) pv =(693kg/s)(cos34°) =575 kg/s. 


80. The field due to a sheet of charge is given by Eq. 23-13. Both sheets are horizontal 
(parallel to the xy plane), producing vertical fields (parallel to the z axis). At points above 
the z = 0 sheet (sheet A), its field points upward (toward +z); at points above the z = 2.0 
sheet (sheet B), its field does likewise. However, below the z = 2.0 sheet, its field is 
oriented downward. 


(a) The magnitude of the net field in the region between the sheets is 


0, OF, _8.00x10°C/m* —3.00x10" Chm’ 


|E|= = “12 2 2 
2& 2&) 2(8.85x10-~ C’/N-m*) 


=2.82x10° N/C. 


(b) The magnitude of the net field at points above both sheets is 


-9 2 -9 2 
\E\= O, , O _ 8.00107 C/m eee =6.21x10° N/C. 
2& 2&) 2(8.85x10°~ C°/N-m*) 
81. (a) The field maximum occurs at the outer surface: 
m= (gil) = all, 
mx \4reor7Jatr=R 4MER? 
Applying Eq. 23-20, we have 
a NGI hs 
Espa —s Ane, R° r= A Emax => r= 4 = 0.25 R. 
(b) Outside sphere 2 we have 
gle Nhs, ok oe = 
loxternal = Ane, r? aa 4 Eisox > r= 2.0R. 
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1. THINK Ampere is the SI unit for current. An ampere is one coulomb per second. 


EXPRESS To calculate the total charge through the circuit, we note that 1 A=1C/s and 


1h=3600s. 
84 A-h= feo" E00 fe so. 10° C. 
S 


(b) The change in potential energy is AU = q AV = (3.0 x 10° C)(12 V) =3.6 x 10° J. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, 


LEARN Potential difference is the change of potential energy per unit charge. Unlike 
electric field, potential difference is a scalar quantity. 


2. The magnitude is AU = eAV = 1.2 x 10’ eV = 1.2 GeV. 
3. (a) The change in energy of the transferred charge is 
AU = q AV= (30 C)(1.0x 10° V) = 3.0 x 10'° J. 


(b) If all this energy is used to accelerate a 1000-kg car from rest, then AU = K =1 mv’, 
and we find the car’s final speed to be 


10 
Ss [2K _ [2au _ 2(3.0x10°J) 77x10? mis. 
m m 1000 kg 


4.(a) E=F/e=(3.9x10' N)/(1.60x10-” C) =2.4x10* N/C = 2.410" V/m. 


(b) AV = EAs = 4x10 N/C H2mG 2.9x10°V. 


5. THINK The electric field produced by an infinite sheet of charge is normal to the 
sheet and is uniform. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the electric field produced by the infinite sheet of charge is 
E = 0/2, where ois the surface charge density. Place the origin of a coordinate system 
at the sheet and take the x axis to be parallel to the field and positive in the direction of 
the field. Then the electric potential is 
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V =V,- Lede =V,— Ex, 


where V;, is the potential at the sheet. The equipotential surfaces are surfaces of constant x; 
that is, they are planes that are parallel to the plane of charge. If two surfaces are 
separated by Ax then their potentials differ in magnitude by 

AV = EAx = (0/2€0)Ax. 


ANALYZE Thus, for o =0.10x10° C/m? and AV =50 V, we have 


Ax 


de Av 2@85x10° C?/N-m? vg 
== ——: =88x10°m. 
o 0.10x 10° C/m 


LEARN Equipotential surfaces are always perpendicular to the electric field lines. Figure 
24-5(a) depicts the electric field lines and equipotential surfaces for a uniform electric 
field. 


6. (a) Vg — V4 = AU/g = -WK-e) = — (3.94 x 10°'° J)/(-1.60 x 10°? C) = 2.46 V. 


(b) Vo— V4 = Vp — V4 = 2.46 V. 
(c) Vc— Vg = 0 (since C and B are on the same equipotential line). 


7. We connect A to the origin with a line along the y axis, along which there is no change 
of potential (Eq. 24-18: -ds =(0). Then, we connect the origin to B with a line along 


the x axis, along which the change in potential is 


AV = -Z E -ds =-4.00 fx dx = 200 | 


which yields Vs — V4 = 32.0 V. 


8. (a) By Eq. 24-18, the change in potential is the negative of the “area” under the curve. 
Thus, using the area-of-a-triangle formula, we have 


v-10=-£ Fas = Bop 
which yields V = 30 V. 


(b) For any region within 0< x <3m, -(z -ds is positive, but for any region for which 


x >3 mit is negative. Therefore, V = Vinax occurs at x = 3 m. 
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y-10=-£ Fas = 1 Bop 
which yields Vinax = 40 V. 
(c) In view of our result in part (b), we see that now (to find V = 0) we are looking for 


some X > 3 m such that the “area” from x = 3 m to x = X is 40 V. Using the formula for a 
triangle (3 < x < 4) and a rectangle (4 < x <_X), we require 


‘KatpGb-.dpg-0. 


9. (a) The work done by the electric field is 


Therefore, X = 5.5 m. 


_ qod _ (1.6010 C)(5.80x10-” C/m?)(0.0356 m) 


fi ee he. QF pe 
W= E-ds=>—| dz 
J; a 26, fs 26, 2(8.85x10-? C?/N-m?) 


=1.87x10°'J. 


(b) Since 
V Vo= Wiqo = oz/2&, 


with Vo set to be zero on the sheet, the electric potential at P is 


12 2 
ya = (5.80x10 x nee m) _ 117x102 V. 
26; 2(8.85x10°~ C*/N-m*) 


10. In the “inside” region between the plates, the individual fields (given by Eq. 24-13) 
are in the same direction (-i): 


a) 2 -9 2 
Fe a ae ao NO. 
2(8.85x10°° C’°/N-m*)  2(8.85x10* C’/N-m°) 
In the “outside” region where x > 0.5 m, the individual fields point in opposite directions: 


= 50x10 °C/m? s 25x10? C/m? 
Be = —12 x2 ge be 12 2 2 
2(8.85x10°? C?/N-m*) — 2(8.85x107? C?/N- m7’) 


i=-(1.4x10° N/C)i. 


Therefore, by Eq. 24-18, we have 


dx — | . Eu 


AV = zt B-dé = ae lz, 


dx =—(4.2x10°)(0.5)—(1.4%10° )(0.3) 


=2.5x10°V. 
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11. (a) The potential as a function of r is 


2 


qr 
V(r)=V(0)- dr =0 zdr = 
(") (0) fs EM) ~ fs 4 me . 876,R° 
9 2 2 15 2 
(8.99x10° N-m?/C JG.50x10" C)(0.0145 m)* _ 5 pg i0-t V. 
2(0.0231 m) 
(b) Since AV = V(0) — V(R) = q/8 eR, we have 
9 2 2, -15 
v(R)= q___ (8.99x10” N-m /C’)(3.50x10 Oe paieae 


87E,R 2(0.0231 m) 


12. The charge is 


PE eee ee =-1.1x10°C. 
8.99x10°N-m“/C 


13. (a) The charge on the sphere is 


(200 V)(0.15 m) 


OE = 3,3x10° C. 
8.99x 10° N-m?/C? 


q=476,VR= 


(b) The (uniform) surface charge density (charge divided by the area of the sphere) is 


g  3.3x1l0°C 


== =1.2x10™ C/m’. 
~ 4a 47(0.15 m) 


14. (a) The potential difference is 


V,-V,-—1_-_4 =(1.0.10% C)(8.9910°N-m'/c*)| | 
AME, AME ls 2.0m 1.0m 


=-4.5x10° V. 


(b) Since V(r) depends only on the magnitude of 7 , the result is unchanged. 


15. THINK The electric potential for a spherically symmetric charge distribution falls off 
as 1/r, where r is the radial distance from the center of the charge distribution. 


EXPRESS The electric potential V at the surface of a drop of charge q and radius R is 
given by V = q/47eR. 
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ANALYZE (a) With V = 500 V and g =30x10"" C, we find the radius to be 


q _ (8.99x10° N-m?/C?)(30x10 C) 


= 2 =5.4x10~ m. 
Ane V 500 V 


(b) After the two drops combine to form one big drop, the total volume is twice the 
volume of an original drop, so the radius R’ of the combined drop is given by (R °=2R 
and R’=2'°R. The charge is twice the charge of the original drop: g' = 2q. Thus, 


3 


a: a a | 


Eee a ae re 2°°V = 2*°(500 V) ~ 790 V. 
0 0 


LEARN A positively charged configuration produces a positive electric potential, and a 
negatively charged configuration produces a negative electric potential. Adding more 
charge increases the electric potential. 


16. In applying Eq. 24-27, we are assuming V > 0 as r > o. All comer particles are 
equidistant from the center, and since their total charge is 


2qi— 3qi+ 2 qi-— qi = 9, 


then their contribution to Eq. 24-27 vanishes. The net potential is due, then, to the two 
+4q> particles, each of which is a distance of a/2 from the center: 


14g, , 1 4g, 16g, _16(8.99x10? N-m*/C*}(6.00%10"C) 


—4ne,al2 4ne,al2 4né,a 0.39 m 
=2.21V. 


17. A charge —Sq is a distance 2d from P, a charge —5q is a distance d from P, and two 
charges +5q are each a distance d from P, so the electric potential at P is 


ya 1 11 1) _(8.99x10° N-m?/C*)(5.00x10 °C) 
4mé, | 2d d d d| 8268,d 2(4.00x10~ m) 
=5.62x10“V. 


The zero of the electric potential was taken to be at infinity. 
18. When the charge qz is infinitely far away, the potential at the origin is due only to the 
charge q : 


Y= tL = 5.76 10° V. 
Ane, d 
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Thus, gi/d = 6.41 x 10°’ C/m. Next, we note that when q2 is located at x = 0.080 m, the 
net potential vanishes (V; + V2 =0). Therefore, 


= kq, rch 
0.08m d 


Thus, we find g2 = -(q,/d)(0.08 m) =—5.13 x 10°C = -32e. 
19. First, we observe that V (x) cannot be equal to zero for x > d. In fact V (x) is always 
negative for x > d. Now we consider the two remaining regions on the x axis: x < 0 and 


0<x<d. 


(a) For 0 <x < dwe have d, =x and d, =d—x. Let 


roo = hfe d (3. = eo 
d, 4me, txt d- 


and solve: x = d/4. With d = 24.0 cm, we have x = 6.00 cm. 


(b) Similarly, for x < 0 the separation between g; and a point on the x axis whose 
coordinate is x is given by d; =—x; while the corresponding separation for g2 is d7 = d—x. 


We set 
Vixy=k C+ al = ey + =k 
d,4N 4m, d— 


to obtain x = —d/2. With d= 24.0 cm, we have x = —12.0 cm. 


20. Since according to the problem statement there is a point in between the two charges 
on the x axis where the net electric field is zero, the fields at that point due to g; and q2 
must be directed opposite to each other. This means that q; and g2 must have the same 
sign (i.e., either both are positive or both negative). Thus, the potentials due to either of 
them must be of the same sign. Therefore, the net electric potential cannot possibly be 
zero anywhere except at infinity. 


21. We use Eq. 24-20: 


ail Dials a Name GN eae) peice 
Ame, 1 (52.0x10° m) 


22. From Eq. 24-30 and Eq. 24-14, we have (for 6 = 0°) 
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os@-1) 


2 


W. = gay =e{ Boose Besse) eee i 


2 2] 
Amer Ame r Are yr 


with r = 20 x 10m. For @= 180° the graph indicates W, =—4.0 x 10°°J, from which 
we can determine p. The magnitude of the dipole moment is therefore 5.6 x 10°’ C-m. 


23. (a) From Eq. 24-35, we find the potential to be 


2 2 
ae [Aaa = 


ATE, d 
(06 m/2)+ (0.06 m*/4+(0.08 my? 
-269%10 Nn [CHB 6.10" © 06 m/2)+ (0.06 m)’ /4+(0.08 m) 
7 m 


=2.43x107 V. 
(b) The potential at P is V= 0 due to superposition. 


24. The potential is 


23-4 f dq_ 1 j ek OE (8.99x10? N-m*/C*)(25.6x10°’C) 
Ane," R 4ne,R°™ A4ne,R 3.71x107 m 
=-6.20 V. 


V> 


We note that the result is exactly what one would expect for a point-charge —Q at a 
distance R. This “coincidence” is due, in part, to the fact that V is a scalar quantity. 


25. (a) All the charge is the same distance R from C, so the electric potential at C is 


V= 


= = 2.30 V, 
4née, \ RR 


: GE: . Sq 2 2 eee 
Ane ,R 8.20x107 m 
where the zero was taken to be at infinity. 


(b) All the charge is the same distance from P. That distance is R* + D”, so the electric 
potential at P is 


r= O60; |. 50, 
ATE, VR?+D VR? +D? 4ne,VR?+D 


5(8.99x 10° N-m?/C’)(4.20x10°C) 


(8.20102 my? +(6.71x102 my? 


=—1.78 V. 
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26. The derivation is shown in the book (Eq. 24-33 through Eq. 24-35) except for the 
change in the lower limit of integration (which is now x = D instead of x = 0). The result 
is therefore (cf. Eq. 24-35) 


x L +P +a 2.0x10° (4417 4 
V= nt = In =2.18 x 10° V. 
4ne. \D+\D? +a ATE, 1+4/2 


27. Letting d denote 0.010 m, we have 


2 3, : 30, — 30 = Q,_—_—(8.99x10" N-m’/C’)(30x10°C) 
4ne,d 8néd l6ne,d 8ne,d 2(0.01 m) 
=1.3x10* V. 


28. Consider an infinitesimal segment of the rod, located between x and x + dx. It has 
length dx and contains charge dq = A dx, where A = O/L is the linear charge density of the 
rod. Its distance from P; is d + x and the potential it creates at P| is 


1 dq _ 1 hdx 


dV = = ; 
4ne,d+x 4Ame,d+x 


To find the total potential at P|, we integrate over the length of the rod and obtain: 


L 
= g In [ + =) 
0 4ne Ll d 


_ (8.99x10? N-m?/C’)(56.1x107°C) ites 0.12 m 
0.12 m 0.025 m 


Vv 


ae eee 


= In(d + x) 
0d+x 4neé, 


ANE, 


=7.39x10° V. 


29. Since the charge distribution on the arc is equidistant from the point where V is 
evaluated, its contribution is identical to that of a point charge at that distance. We 
assume V + 0 as r > o and apply Eq. 24-27: 


Ve 1 +2, 1 +40, L 20). TQ 


~ Ané, R 47e, 2R 426, R 47e, R 
_ (8.99x10? N-m?/C?)(7.21x10°?C) 

7 2.00 m 

=3.24x10° V. 


30. The dipole potential is given by Eq. 24-30 (with @= 90° in this case) 
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Ve pcos@ _ pcos90 _0 


Amey? Aner? 
since cos(90°) = 0 . The potential due to the short arc is g,/47é,r, and that caused by the 


long arc is q,/47é r,. Since gq) = +2 wC, r; = 4.0 cm, g2 = —3 WC, and r2 = 6.0 cm, the 
potentials of the arcs cancel. The result is zero. 


31. THINK Since the disk is uniformly charged, when the full disk is present each 
quadrant contributes equally to the electric potential at P. 


EXPRESS Electrical potential is a scalar quantity. The potential at P due to a single 
quadrant is one-fourth the potential due to the entire disk. We first find an expression for 
the potential at P due to the entire disk. To do so, consider a ring of charge with radius r 
and (infinitesimal) width dr. Its area is 21r dr and it contains charge dq = 2mor dr. All the 


charge in it is at a distance Vr’ + D’ from P, so the potential it produces at P is 
g p p 


1 2pordr _— ordr 


; 4pé, Vr? + D? - 2evr +D° 


ANALYZE Integrating over 7, the total potential at P is 


y=2 [*§ 8-2 Pp? 
26) °° Vr +D? 2 
Therefore, the potential V,, at P due to a single quadrant is 


Pa -15 2 = 
ie | VR +D?—D Aa LV0.640 m)? +(0.259 m)? —0.259 m 


14 Be, J” 88.8510? C/N-m 
=4.71x10% V. 


dV 


R 


Ben 


LEARN Consider the limit D >> R. The potential becomes 


V,=— VR +D? D|x c of es v| o| 


8é, 8é, 2D 
_ oO R _ aR o/4_ Vsq 
86,2D 426,D 4ne,D 


where q,, = zR’o/4 is the charge on the quadrant. In this limit, we see that the potential 


resembles that due to a point charge q,,. 


32. Equation 24-32 applies with dg = 1 dx = bx dx (along 0 < x < 0.20 m). 
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(a) Here r = x > 0, so that 


36 V. 


1 bx dx phdbot 
fare 4 x . ; 


ATE, 


(b) Now r=vx’ +d? where d= 0.15 m, so that 


1 020) bxdx b 
V= = (v > +d? 
ATE, J 0 +d? 478, : 


33. Consider an infinitesimal segment of the rod, located between x and x + dx. It has 
length dx and contains charge dq = A dx = cx dx. Its distance from P; is d + x and the 
potential it creates at P; is 


0.20 


=18 V. 


0 


aod dee = 9 eds 
A4ne,dt+x 4me,d+x- 


dV 


To find the total potential at P|, we integrate over the length of the rod and obtain 


L 
in L-din{ 1+ =) 
0 4m, d 


=(8.99x10" Nem /C*V28:40"Cim?)| 0.120 m—(0.030 m)in{ 1+ 


Vv 


[x—d In(x+d)] 


Cc le P| ae 
%d+x 4neE, 


ANE, 


0.120 m 
0.030 m 


=1.86x107 V. 
34. The magnitude of the electric field is given by 


AV|_ 2(5.0V) 


— =6.7x10? V/m. 
Ax|  0.015m 


|EI-| 


At any point in the region between the plates, E points away from the positively charged 
plate, directly toward the negatively charged one. 


35. We use Eq. 24-41: 


E.(x,y) = _ = _ ©.0V/ m’)x? —3.0V/m?)y” A ~2(2.0V / m’)x; 
E,(x,y)= = = ~ Govim')x ~3.0V/m?)y” A2a0v/m)y. 


We evaluate at x = 3.0 m and y = 2.0 m to obtain 
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E =(-12 Vim)i+(12 V/m)j. 


36. We use Eq. 24-41. This is an ordinary derivative since the potential is a function of 
only one variable. 


E= (“i . (1500x?)i =(—3000x)i =(—3000 V/m7)(0.0130m)i 
1X 1X 


=(-39 V/m)i. 
(a) Thus, the magnitude of the electric field is E = 39 V/m. 


(b) The direction of E is i, or toward plate 1. 


37. THINK The component of the electric field Eina given direction is the negative of 
the rate at which potential changes with distance in that direction. 


EXPRESS With V = 2.00xyz’, we apply Eq. 24-41 to calculate the x, y, and z 
components of the electric field: 


# eee ~2.00yz* 
Ox 

E, 20 =—2.00xz* 
J oy 

E,=- a =—4.00xyz 
Oz 


which, at (x, y, z) = (3.00 m, —2.00 m, 4.00 m), gives 
(E,, E,, E2) = (64.0 V/m, -96.0 V/m, 96.0 V/m). 
ANALYZE The magnitude of the field is therefore 
=150V/m=150N/C. 


LEARN If the electric potential increases along some direction, say x, with OV / dx > 0, 


then there is a corresponding nonvanishing component of E in the opposite direction 
(-E,, +0). 


38. (a) From the result of Problem 24-28, the electric potential at a point with coordinate 
x 1s given by 
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V= g In aa } 
47é,L x 


on EE) IB HOO (1 OE) 
d 0.135 m d 


At x =d we obtain 


p= 
4né,L 


= (2.90x10° vyin( 142425) 


(b) We differentiate the potential with respect to x to find the x component of the electric 
field: 


7 --%_- 2-2 y(2*) 2s (1h) eo 
* @x Ane, L Ox x Ane,l x-L\x x? Ane, x(x-L) 
(8.99x 10” N-m?/C’)(43.6x10°°C) _ (3.92x10* N-m’/C) 


x(x+0.135 m) x(x+0.135 m) 


> 


or 
\E.|= (3.92x10* N-m’/C) 
¢ x(x+0.135m) | 


(c) Since E, <0, its direction relative to the positive x axis is 180°. 
(d) Atx = d= 6.20 cm, we obtain 


(3.92x10“ N-m?/C) 


= =0.0321 N/C. 
(0.0620 m)(0.0620 m+0.135 m) 


|| 


(e) Consider two points an equal infinitesimal distance on either side of P;, along a line 
that is perpendicular to the x axis. The difference in the electric potential divided by their 
separation gives the transverse component of the electric field. Since the two points are 
situated symmetrically with respect to the rod, their potentials are the same and the 
potential difference is zero. Thus, the transverse component of the electric field £,, is zero. 


39. The electric field (along some axis) is the (negative of the) derivative of the potential 
V with respect to the corresponding coordinate. In this case, the derivatives can be read 
off of the graphs as slopes (since the graphs are of straight lines). Thus, 


E.= FF 2) 0M | 9500 Vi=o500 NIE 
: Ox 0.20 m 

B,=-L (SEY | --1000 vin=-1000 Nic. 
* ay -(0.30m 
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These components imply the electric field has a magnitude of 2693 N/C and a direction 
of —21.8° (with respect to the positive x axis). The force on the electron is given by 


F =gE where q =—e. The minus sign associated with the value of g has the implication 


> > 

that F points in the opposite direction from E (which is to say that its angle is found by 
> 

adding 180° to that of E ). With e= 1.60 x 10°C, we obtain 


F =(-1.60x10- C)[(2500 N/C)i—(1000 N/C)j]=(—4.0x107'°N)i + (1.60x107'° N)j. 


40. (a) Consider an infinitesimal segment of the rod from x to x + dx. Its contribution to 
the potential at point P2 is 


WV = 1 A(x)dx _ 1 cx 


~ Ane, ix? +y? ANE, Ix? +y? 


dx. 


Thus, 


L = 
v=|., avers Fae re Ley -9) 


=(8.99x10" N-m?/C*)(49.9x10-"C/m”)( (0.100 m)’ +(0.0356 m)* —0.0356 m| 


=3.16x10° V. 


(b) The y component of the field there is 


Bese is Cc = IP +y-y)= 


oy 7 4ne, dy 


c y 
—— 
4né, | WE Ege | 
0.0356 m 
(0.100 my’ + (0.0356 m)” 


“(89910 Nm [CHE89%10 Cn 


= 0.298 N/C. 


(c) We obtained above the value of the potential at any point P strictly on the y-axis. In 
order to obtain E,(x, vy) we need to first calculate V(x, y). That is, we must find the 
potential for an arbitrary point located at (x, y). Then £,(x, y) can be obtained from 
E(x, y) =—OV (x, y)/ Ox. 


41. We apply conservation of energy for the particle with g = 7.5 x 10°° C (which has 
zero initial kinetic energy): 


GQ 


AtTEor * 


Uo = Kr a UF, 


where U = 
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(a) The initial value of 7 is 0.60 m and the final value is (0.6 + 0.4) m = 1.0 m (since the 
particles repel each other). Conservation of energy, then, leads to Ky = 0.90 J. 


(b) Now the particles attract each other so that the final value of 7 is 0.60 — 0.40 = 0.20 m. 
Use of energy conservation yields Ky = 4.5 J in this case. 


42. (a) We use Eq. 24-43 with gi = q2 =—e and r = 2.00 nm: 


2 (8.99x10? N-m’/C? )(1.60x10°'’C)” 
U=khh -,£ _| / \ Y= 1.15x10"J, 
r r 2.00x107 m 


(b) Since U>0 and U« r'' the potential energy U decreases as r increases. 


43. THINK The work required to set up the arrangement is equal to the potential energy 
of the system. 


EXPRESS We choose the zero of electric potential to be at infinity. The initial electric 
potential energy U; of the system before the particles are brought together is therefore 
zero. After the system is set up the final potential energy is 


2 2 
U,= ¢ [-2-2+ ptt) 2q [5-2] 
ADE yh 8a: 2a Qa a. a Pa Ape,a > 


Thus the amount of work required to set up the system is given by 


2 9 2 2 -12 ?) 
WOO 2 2q 1 2} AE 2ni0 N-m?/C’)(2.30x10-C) 1 2 


2 0.640 m a2: 


Ane a 


=—1.92x10 J. 


LEARN The work done in assembling the system is negative. This means that an 
external agent would have to supply W,,, =+1.92x10 J in order to take apart the 
arrangement completely. 


44. The work done must equal the change in the electric potential energy. From Eq. 24- 
14 and Eq. 24-26, we find (with r = 0.020 m) 


(3e—2e+20)(6e) _ (8.99x10” N-m?/C*)(18)(1.60x10- °C)’ 
Amer 0.020 m 


W =2.1x10 J. 


45. We use the conservation of energy principle. The initial potential energy is U; = 
q’/47eor,, the initial kinetic energy is K; = 0, the final potential energy is C= q’/4 neon, 
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and the final kinetic energy is K, =1mv’, where v is the final speed of the particle. 


Conservation of energy yields 
2 2 


SE DE ee 
ANE), AME, 2 


The solution for v is 


ie i te eel 
Apeym\ 7, 


=2.5x10° m/s. 


eee 1 1 
20x10 °kg 0.90x10°m 2.5x10°m 


46. Let r = 1.5 m, x = 3.0 m, gi = —9.0 nC, and g2 = —6.0 pC. The work done by an 


external agent is given by 
N-m : 1 


W=AU= 
ANE, r r + x? 
47. The escape speed may be calculated from the requirement that the initial kinetic 


= ©.0x10° clE60 « ronchfg x 10° 
=18x10'°J. 

energy (of /aunch) be equal to the absolute value of the initial potential energy (compare 

with the gravitational case in Chapter 14). Thus, 


2 ed 


y= 
2 Aner 


where m=9.11 x 10°! kg, e = 1.60 x 10°'°C, g = 10000e, and r= 0.010 m. This yields 
v = 22490 m/s ~2.2x10* m/s. 


48. The change in electric potential energy of the electron-shell system as the electron 
starts from its initial position and just reaches the shell is AU = (-e)(V) = eV. Thus from 
AU = K=1m,y’ we find the initial electron speed to be 


—19 
2 2AU _ [2eV _ {2(1.6x10 on V) ~6.63x10° mis. 
m, m, 9.11x10~ kg 


49. We use conservation of energy, taking the potential energy to be zero when the 
moving electron is far away from the fixed electrons. The final potential energy is then 


U, =2e° /4ze,d , where d is half the distance between the fixed electrons. The initial 
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kinetic energy is K, =4mv’, where m is the mass of an electron and v is the initial speed 
of the moving electron. The final kinetic energy is zero. Thus, 


1 
K;=Up => x=mv’ =2e? /4ned. 
2 


Hence, 


Ae G99 x 10’ N-m?/C? 0x10” ch 
’V4anedm 10 mM@ 11x10" a a 


= 3.2x10° m/s. 


50. The work required is 


W=hU=— Caaak [42Cal22) 9 
Ane,\ 2d d Ame, \ 2d d 


51. (a) Let 2=0.15m be the length of the rectangle and w = 0.050 m be its width. Charge 


qi isa distance ¢ from point A and charge qz is a distance w, so the electric potential at A 
is 


af 6 6 

ee 1 [t+ 2.) = (8.99.10'N-m/C°) 5.0x10 C , 2.0x10 C 

4nté,\ £ ow 0.15m 0.050 m 
=6.0x10*V. 


(b) Charge q; is a distance w from point b and charge gq is a distance /, so the electric 
potential at B is 


4 6 6 
pecs [21442 (6.99x10°N-m'/c| 5.0x10°C | 2.0x10 S) 


0.050 m 0.15m 
=-7.8x10°V. 


(c) Since the kinetic energy is zero at the beginning and end of the trip, the work done by 
an external agent equals the change in the potential energy of the system. The potential 
energy is the product of the charge g3 and the electric potential. If U4 is the potential 
energy when q3 is at A and Us is the potential energy when q;3 is at B, then the work done 
in moving the charge from B to A is 


W = U4— Up = q3(Va — Vg) = (3.0 x 10°° C)(6.0 x 10° V +.7.8 x 10° V) =2.5J. 


(d) The work done by the external agent is positive, so the energy of the three-charge 
system increases. 


(ce) and (f) The electrostatic force is conservative, so the work is the same no matter 
which path is used. 
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52. From Eq. 24-30 and Eq. 24-7, we have (for = 180°) 


epee pcos@ g a 
Ame yr 


where r = 0.020 m. Using energy conservation, we set this expression equal to 100 eV 
and solve for p. The magnitude of the dipole moment is therefore p = 4.5 x 10°’? C-m. 


53. (a) The potential energy is 


g ©9910" N-m?/C? Iox10* cA 


= = 0.225 J 
ANE d 1.00 m 
relative to the potential energy at infinite separation. 
(b) Each sphere repels the other with a force that has magnitude 
g _&99x 10? N-m?/C’ lGox10° ch 
= = =0.225N. 


- Ane,’ 7 loo mQ 


According to Newton’s second law the acceleration of each sphere is the force divided by 
the mass of the sphere. Let m,4 and m zbe the masses of the spheres. The acceleration of 
sphere A is 


F 225 N 
a, = = 0 2 = 45.0 m/s” 
m, 5.0x10~ kg 


and the acceleration of sphere B is 


F 225 N 
a; = = 0 = =92:5 m/s” ‘ 
m, 10x10~ kg 


(c) Energy is conserved. The initial potential energy is U = 0.225 J, as calculated in part 
(a). The initial kinetic energy is zero since the spheres start from rest. The final potential 
energy is zero since the spheres are then far apart. The final kinetic energy is 


2 2 ole 
+m,Vv,++m,V;, Where v, and vz are the final velocities. Thus, 


1 


1 
U = Sm +> mee: 


Momentum is also conserved, so 


O=m,v,+mM,V,. 
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These equations may be solved simultaneously for v, and vz. Substituting 
vz =-(m,/m,)v,, from the momentum equation into the energy equation, and collecting 
terms, we obtain 

U =1+(m,/m,)(m,+m,)V4- 
Thus, 


| 2 Ss 
je Um, = ae 225 as kg) : 775 mis. 
m,(m,+m,) (5.0x10~ kg)(5.0x10~ kg +10x10~ kg) 


We thus obtain 


3 
My = anes Ke | (7.75 m/s) =-3.87 ms, 
10x10 kg 


or |v, |=3.87 m/s. 


54. (a) Using U = qV we can “translate” the graph of voltage into a potential energy 
graph (in eV units). From the information in the problem, we can calculate its kinetic 
energy (which is its total energy at x = 0) in those units: K; = 284 eV. This is less than 
the “height” of the potential energy “barrier” (500 eV high once we’ve translated the 
graph as indicated above). Thus, it must reach a turning point and then reverse its motion. 


(b) Its final velocity, then, is in the negative x direction with a magnitude equal to that of 
its initial velocity. That is, its speed (upon leaving this region) is 1.0 x 10’ m/s. 


55. Let the distance in question be r. The initial kinetic energy of the electron is 
K, =14m,v;, where v; = 3.2 x 10° m/s. As the speed doubles, K becomes 4K;. Thus 


L 


AU = = -AK = -(4K, — K,) =-3K, = ne 
ATE r 2 


or 
__2e _ 2(1.6x10 C) (8.99%10'N-mi/C?) eee 
3(47é,)m.v; —3(9.11x10"” kg)(3.210° m/s) 


56. When particle 3 is at x = 0.10 m, the total potential energy vanishes. Using Eq. 24-43, 
we have (with meters understood at the length unit) 


mee) 4 193 4 9399 
A4mé,d 4ze,(d+0.10m) 47,(0.10 m) 


This leads to 
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qs val Pee = iG 
d+0.10m 0.10m d 
which yields g3 = —5.7 UC. 
57. THINK Mechanical energy is conserved in the process. 
EXPRESS The electric potential at (0, vy) due to the two charges Q held fixed at (+x,0) 
is 
V= 2g 


4nefr+y 


Thus, the potential energy of the particle of charge q at (0, y) is 


20q 


dre, ferry 


Conservation of mechanical energy (Kj + U; = Ky + Ur) gives 


U=qV= 


2 
K, =K,+U,-U,=K,+"&4 


1 1 
4ré, cor, x? +7 } 


where y, and y, are the initial and final coordinates of the moving charge along the y 


axis. 


ANALYZE (a) With g = -15x10°C, O=50x 10° C,x =+3 m, y;=4m, and y= 0, 
we obtain 


2(50x10° C)(-15x10° C) 


47(8.85x10-° C’/N-m’) = +(4.0 my a EEE: | 


K,=12J+ 


=3.0 J. 


(b) We set Ky = 0 and solve for y, (choosing the negative root, as indicated in the 
problem statement): 


20q _ 20q 


Ane |x +y, Ame |x” +7 


Substituting the values given, we have U, =—2.7 J, and y, =—8.5 m. 


K,+U,=U, => 12J+ 
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LEARN The dependence of the final kinetic energy of the particle on y is plotted below. 
From the plot, we see that K, =3.0 J aty=0, and K, =Oat y=—8.5 m. The particle 


oscillates between the two end-points y, =+8.5 m. 


58. (a) When the proton is released, its energy is K + U = 4.0 eV + 3.0 eV (the latter 
value is inferred from the graph). This implies that if we draw a horizontal line at the 7.0 
volt “height” in the graph and find where it intersects the voltage plot, then we can 
determine the turning point. Interpolating in the region between 1.0 cm and 3.0 cm, we 
find the turning point is at roughly x = 1.7 cm. 


(b) There is no turning point toward the right, so the speed there is nonzero, and is given 
by energy conservation: 


_. P0eV) __ AT OeVL.O x10 eV) © 
VEN gee mA BTW ke eS 


(c) The electric field at any point P is the (negative of the) slope of the voltage graph 
evaluated at P. Once we know the electric field, the force on the proton follows 


immediately from F = gE , where g = +e for the proton. In the region just to the left of x 
= 3.0 cm, the field is E = (+300 Vim) i and the force is F=+4.8 x 10°'’N. 


(d) The force F’ points in the +x direction, as the electric field E. 


(e) In the region just to the right of x = 5.0 cm, the field is E =(—200 Vim)i and the 
magnitude of the force is F = 3.2 x 10°'7N. 


(f) The force F' points in the —x direction, as the electric field E. 


59. (a) The electric field between the plates is leftward in Fig, 24-59 since it points 
toward lower values of potential. The force (associated with the field, by Eq. 23-28) is 
evidently leftward, from the problem description (indicating deceleration of the rightward 


> > 
moving particle), so that g > 0 (ensuring that F is parallel to E ); it is a proton. 


(b) We use conservation of energy: 
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1 1 
Kot UW=K+U => 5 mpvo +qVi=z mp + qV 2 | 


Using g = +1.6 x 10°"? C, mp = 1.67 x 10°’ kg, vo = 90 x 10° m/s, V; = —70 V, and 
V, =—50 V , we obtain the final speed v = 6.53 x 10* m/s. We note that the value of d is 
not used in the solution. 


60. (a) The work done results in a potential energy gain: 


W=qAV =(-e) ead = +216x10 J. 


With R = 0.0800 m, we find O = -1.20 x 10°C. 
(b) The work is the same, so the increase in the potential energy is AU= + 2.16 x 10°. 


61. We note that for two points on a circle, separated by angle 0 (in radians), the direct- 
line distance between them is r = 2R sin(@/2). Using this fact, distinguishing between the 
cases where N = odd and N = even, and counting the pair-wise interactions very carefully, 
we arrive at the following results for the total potential energies. We use k = 1/4. For 


configuration 1 (where all N electrons are on the circle), we have 


_ Nke’ s 1 et U _ Nke® 1 
EER sin(j9/2) 2) '""  2R | Sfsin(j6/2) 


j=l 


N N-l 
2 


where 0= =. For configuration 2, we find 


2( 5 (> 
(N-1)ke’] 2 To sell ae _(N=I)ke 
2R <j sin( j6"/2) as 


Ogee .* 


where 0’ = —. The results are all of the form 


2 


e 
U,_, ——xa pure number. 
lor2 OR p 


In our table below we have the results for those “pure numbers” as they depend on N and 
on which configuration we are considering. The values listed in the U rows are the 
potential energies divided by ke?/2R. 
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N | 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


U; |3.83} 6.88 | 10.96 | 16.13 | 22.44 | 29.92 | 38.62 | 48.58 | 59.81 | 72.35 | 86.22 | 101.5 


U, |4.73| 7.83 | 11.88 | 16.96 | 23.13 | 30.44 | 39.92 | 48.62 | 59.58 | 71.81 | 85.35 | 100.2 


We see that the potential energy for configuration 2 is greater than that for configuration 
1 for NV < 12, but for N = 12 it is configuration | that has the greatest potential energy. 


(a) N= 12 is the smallest value such that Uz < Uj. 
(b) For N = 12, configuration 2 consists of 11 electrons distributed at equal distances 


around the circle, and one electron at the center. A specific electron eo on the circle is R 
distance from the one in the center, and is 


r=2R sin = ~0.56R 


distance away from its nearest neighbors on the circle (of which there are two — one on 
each side). Beyond the nearest neighbors, the next nearest electron on the circle is 


este 
r=2Rsin|  |~1.1R 
11 
distance away from eo. Thus, we see that there are only two electrons closer to eo than the 
one in the center. 
62. (a) Since the two conductors are connected V, and V2 must be equal to each other. 


Let Vi = qi/4meoR1 = V2 = qo/4m€oR2 and note that gi + q2 = q and R2 = 2R). We solve for 
qi and go: qi = @/3, q2 = 2q/3, or 


(b) qi/q = 1/3 = 0.333. 


(c) Similarly, g2/q = 2/3 = 0.667. 


2 2 
(d) The ratio of surface charge densities is Saas 4) ae -( fi [) = 2.00. 
Or, / 4pk; q> R, 


63. THINK The electric potential is the sum of the contributions of the individual 
spheres. 


EXPRESS Let g; be the charge on one, g2 be the charge on the other, and d be their 
separation. The point halfway between them is the same distance d/2 (= 1.0 m) from the 
center of each sphere. 
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For parts (b) and (c), we note that the distance from the center of one sphere to the 
surface of the other is d— R, where R is the radius of either sphere. The potential of either 
one of the spheres is due to the charge on that sphere as well as the charge on the other 
sphere. 


ANALYZE (a) The potential at the halfway point is 


— atq, _ (8-99x10" N-m’/C?)(1.0x10%C-3.0x10*C) 


= = =—1.8x10°V. 
Ape, d/2 1.0m 


(b) The potential at the surface of sphere 1 is 


-8 -8 
= z| B+ | -(899«10°N-m'/c’) LOx10°C _3.0x10"C =2.9x10°V. 
4re,_R d-—R 0.030m 2.0m—0.030m 


(c) Similarly, the potential at the surface of sphere 2 is 


-8 -8 
ne A +2 | (8.99310°N-m"/C’) OER _ aU SER [Egor iy 
4re,_d—-R R 2.0m—0.030m 0.030m 


LEARN In the limit where d — , the spheres are isolated from each other and the 
electric potentials at the surface of each individual sphere become 


ie =3.0x10°V, 
47e,R 0.030m 
and 
9 2/27 -8 
eel _ (8.99x10" N m?/C*)(-3.0x10 CO) aaa seine 
Ane, R 0.030m 


64. Since the electric potential throughout the entire conductor is a constant, the electric 
potential at its center is also +400 V. 


65. THINK If the electric potential is zero at infinity, then the potential at the surface of 
the sphere is given by V = Q/4mé0R, where Q is the charge on the sphere and R is its 


radius. 


EXPRESS From V = Q/4re0R, we find the charge to be O= 47, RV. 
ANALYZE With R=0.15 mand V =1500 V, we have 


(0.15 m)(1500 V) 
8.99x10° N-m?/C? 


O=4ze,RV = =2.5x10°C. 
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LEARN A plot of the electric potential as a function of 
r is shown to the right with k =1/4ze,. Note that the 
potential is constant inside the conducting sphere. 


66. Since the charge distribution is _ spherically 
symmetric we may write 


E(r) = en, 
Ame, 1 


where denc 1S the charge enclosed in a sphere of radius r centered at the origin. 


(a) For r= 4.00 m, R2 = 1.00 m, and R; = 0.500 m, with r > R2 > Ri we have 


G+4q,  (8.99x10? N-m?/C’)(2.00x10°C+1.00x10°C) 
pose RR 2 Bo ra Aa ik ey RSE rg La Oe LEED 


: ; =1.69x103 V/m. 
Ané yf (4.00 m) 


E(r 
(b) For Rp > r= 0.700 m > Ro, 


=3.67x10* V/m. 


if = as SN eo") 
Aner” (0.700 my? 


(c) For Rp > Ri > r, the enclosed charge is zero. Thus, E = 0. 


The electric potential may be obtained using Eq. 24-18: 


vagy bg Zag. 
(d) For r= 4.00 m > R2 > Ri, we have 


gqt+q, (8.99x10’ N-m?/C’)(2.00x10°C+1.00x10°C) 


V(r =6.74x10° V. 
Ane yr (4.00 m) 
(e) For r= 1.00 m = R2 > Rj, we have 
9 2 2 —6 6 
V(r _ +h _ (8.99x10? N-m*/C*)(2.00x10°C +1.00x10 © pcre 


Ané yf (1.00 m) 


(f) For Ro > r= 0.700 m > Ro, 
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-~6 6 
V(r)= 1 pire o3 =(8.99x10° N-m?/C’) 2.0010 C , 1.00x10 Cc 
BAG Be 0.700 m 1.00 m 


=3.47x10* V. 


(g) For Ry > r= 0.500 m = Ro, 


—~6 6 
V()=— 448 =(8.99x 10? N-m’/C’) 2.00x10 °C | 1.00x10°C 
eR Be 0.500m  1.00m 


=4.50x10* V. 


(h) For R2 > Ri >7, 


—6 6 
1 (4 % )-(9.99.10° N-m2/C2( 2:00%10°C , 1.00%10°C 
Ame, RR, 0.500m  — 1.00m 


=4.50x10* V. 
(i) At r = 0, the potential remains constant, V =4.50x10* V. 


(j) The electric field and the potential as a function of 7 are depicted below: 


E V 
70000 45000 
60000 40000 
50000 35000 
40000 30000 
30000 25000 
20000 20000 
j 15000 
10000 
10000 
0 T oo LF r 
I 2 3 4 0 2 3 4 
67. (a) The magnitude of the electric field is 
-8 9 2 2 
ee q (3.0x10*C)(8.99x10° N-m?/C?) ’ 
E= = =1.2x10° N/C. 


E> 7 4mé,R? (0.15m) 


(b) V = RE = (0.15 m)(1.2 x 10* N/C) = 1.8 x 10° V. 


(c) Let the distance be x. Then 


av =v Qgr - q Gy ik SOOV, 
ATE, +x R 
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which gives 
RAV b 5m 00 V 


x =———_ = Z58x10°m. 
V-AV  -1800V+500V 
68. The potential energy of the two-charge system is 
pol 14> (8.99 x10” N-m?/C*)(3.00x10°C)(-4.00x10*°C) 
Ame JI(x,-x,) +(%-y.) (3.50+ 2.00)" +(0.500—1.50)’ em 


=—1.93 J. 


Thus, —1.93 J of work is needed. 


69. THINK To calculate the potential, we first apply Gauss’ law to calculate the electric 
field of the charged cylinder of radius R. The Gaussian surface is a cylindrical surface 
that is concentric with the cylinder. 


EXPRESS We imagine a cylindrical Gaussian surface A of radius r and length h 
concentric with the cylinder. Then, by Gauss’ law, 


f E-dA=2nrhE = 2, 
A E 


where q,,,is the amount of charge enclosed by the Gaussian cylinder. Inside the charged 
cylinder (7 < R), ¢.,, =9, so the electric field is zero. On the other hand, outside the 
cylinder (r > R), ono =Ahso the magnitude of the electric field is 


qglh A 


2HE SY  2RE or 


where A is the linear charge density and r is the distance from the line to the point where 
the field is measured. The potential difference between two points | and 2 is 


V (n,)-V(n) =f" Br) 


ANALYZE (a) The radius of the cylinder (0.020 m, the same as Rag) is denoted R, and the 
field magnitude there (160 N/C) is denoted Ez. From the equation above, we see that the 
electric field beyond the surface of the cylinder is inversely proportional with r: 


E=E,"*, r>R,. 
r 
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Thus, ifr = Rc = 0.050 m, we obtain 


E.=E,z = = (160 wic)| Foe =) =64N/C. 
: m 


Cc 


(b) The potential difference between Vg and Vc is 


B R ; 
V4 Vo =| et dr = ER (Fe) = (160 N/C)(0.020 m) nf 6 =~ =) 
B . 
=2.9V 


(c) The electric field throughout the conducting volume is zero, which implies that the 
potential there is constant and equal to the value it has on the surface of the charged 
cylinder: V4—Vz=0. 
LEARN The electric potential at a distance r > R, can be written as 
r 
V(r) =V, —E,R, In [=| : 


B 


We see that V(r) decreases logarithmically with r. 


70. (a) We use Eq. 24-18 to find the potential: V,.,-V=—[ Edr, or 


0-V= (Z| => -V= ie (R? ane 


Consequently, V= p(R? —r°)/4eo. 


(b) The value at r = 0 is 


—11x10°C/m* {> i 4 
Viige 5mQ 0]=-78x10*V. 
se 4@85x 10°? C/V-m so) : 


=7.8x10'*V. 


Thus, the difference is | V, 


enter | 


71. THINK The component of the electric field Ein any direction is the negative of the 
rate at which potential changes with distance in that direction. 


EXPRESS From Eq. 24-30, the electric potential of a dipole at a point a distance r away 
is 
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1 pcosé 


V= 5 
4mé, 1 


where p is the magnitude of the dipole moment p and @ is the angle between p and the 
position vector of the point. The potential at infinity is taken to be zero. 


ANALYZE On the dipole axis 0= 0 or 7, so |cos 0| = 1. Therefore, magnitude of the 


electric field is 
| zkg OV} | d , P _ 
or dr \r 2NE pl 


eee 
ATE, 
LEARN Take the z axis to be the dipole axis. For r=z>0(0=0), E= p/2zé,z°. On 
the other hand, for r=-z<0 (9=), E=—p/2z6,2". 


72. Using Eq. 24-18, we have 


AV = I dr 


2 +4 3 


3A ACA 4 
= | (0.0291 


73. (a) The potential on the surface is 


q _ (4.0x10°C)(8.99x10? N-m?/C”) 


= =3.6x10°V. 
4né,R 0.10m 
(b) The field just outside the sphere would be 
5 
_ aq _ _V _ 36x10 V =36x10°V/m, 


—Ame,R? R 010m 
which would have exceeded 3.0 MV/m. So this situation cannot occur. 


74. The work done is equal to the change in the (total) electric potential energy U of the 
system, where 


ie VID 4 9390 £ N93 


AREY, ARE. ANE Ks 


and the notation 7,, indicates the distance between q; and q3 (similar definitions apply to 
rand 1,3). 
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(a) We consider the difference in U where initially r,,= b and r,,= a, and finally r,,= a 
and r,,= 5 (r,,;doesn’t change). Converting the values given in the problem to SI units 
(uC to C, cm to m), we obtain AU= — 24 J. 


(b) Now we consider the difference in U where initially r,,= a and r,,= a, and finally r,, 
is again equal to a and r,, is also again equal to a (and of course, 7,, doesn’t change in 
this case). Thus, we obtain AU = 0. 


75. Assume the charge on Earth is distributed with spherical symmetry. If the electric 
potential is zero at infinity then at the surface of Earth it is V = g/47eoR, where q is the 
charge on Earth and R = 6.37 x 10° m is the radius of Earth. The magnitude of the electric 
field at the surface is EF = g/4meoR’, NO) 


V = ER = (100 V/m) (6.37 x 10° m) = 6.4 x 10° V. 
76. Using Gauss’ law, g = &@® = +495.8 nC. Consequently, 


iG _ (8.99x10" N-m?/C’)(4.958x10°'C) 


- =3.71x10* V. 
ATE I 0.120 m 


77. The potential difference is 
AV = EAs = (1.92 x 10° N/C)(0.0150 m) = 2.90 x 10° V. 


78. The charges are equidistant from the point where we are evaluating the potential — 
which is computed using Eq. 24-27 (or its integral equivalent). Equation 24-27 implicitly 
assumes V > 0 as r > o. Thus, we have 


_ 1 +0, 1 -20, 1 OQ _ 1 29, 

4né, R Ane, R 4né, R Ane, R 
_ 2(8.99x10’ N-m’/C’)(4.52x10- °C) 
7 0.0850 m 


=0.956 V. 


79. The electric potential energy in the presence of the dipole is 


cos@ (-e)(ed)cos@ 
U = QV ino = sACONEA CORT . 


Aner” Aner” 


Noting that 6 = 6= 0°, conservation of energy leads to 


2 : 2e (1 1)_ 5 
Kee p= Kee Up = v= oo) =7.0 x10° m/s. 
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80. We treat the system as a superposition of a disk of surface charge density o and 
radius R and a smaller, oppositely charged, disk of surface charge density —o and radius r. 
For each of these, Eq 24-37 applies (for z > 0) 


V=- @?e+R? -2)+ +P -2] 
éo 
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This expression does vanish as r — o, as the problem requires. Substituting 7 = 0.200R 
and z = 2.00R and simplifying, we obtain 


OR 5y/5— 101) (6.20x10°?C/m?)(0.130 m){ 55 — Vi01 
E, 10 8.85x10° C’/N-m? 10 


=1.03x107 V. 
81. (a) When the electron is released, its energy is 
K+ U=3.0 eV —6.0 eV 


(the latter value is inferred from the graph along with the fact that U = qV and q = —e). 
Because of the minus sign (of the charge) it is convenient to imagine the graph multiplied 
by a minus sign so that it represents potential energy in eV. Thus, the 2 V value shown at 
x = 0 would become —2 eV, and the 6 V value at x = 4.5 cm becomes —6 eV, and so on. 
The total energy (—3.0 eV) is constant and can then be represented on our (imagined) 
graph as a horizontal line at —3.0 V. This intersects the potential energy plot at a point 
we recognize as the turning point. Interpolating in the region between 1.0 cm and 4.0 cm, 
we find the turning point is at x = 1.75 cm ~ 1.8 cm. 


(b) There is no turning point toward the right, so the speed there is nonzero. Noting that 
the kinetic energy at x = 7.0 cm is 


K=-3.0 eV —(~5.0 eV) = 2.0 eV, 


we find the speed using energy conservation: 


2(2.0 eV) (1.60x10-” J/eV) 


— =8.4x10° m/s. 
9.11x107! kg 


(c) The electric field at any point P is the (negative of the) slope of the voltage graph 
evaluated at P. Once we know the electric field, the force on the electron follows 


immediately from F = gE, where q = —e for the electron. In the region just to the left of 
x=4.0 cm, the electric field is E=(-133 Vim)i and the magnitude of the force is 
F=2.1x10''N. 
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(d) The force points in the +x direction. 


(e) In the region just to the right of x = 5.0 cm, the field is E =+100 V/m i and the force 
is F = (-1.6 x 10°'’N) i. Thus, the magnitude of the force is F=1.6x10°'’ N. 


. . . . 2 . . . . 
(f) The minus sign indicates that F’ points in the —x direction. 


82. (a) The potential would be 


4nR? 
ad Ee Ge 
Ane,R, 476)R, 


= 47 (6.37x10° m)(1.0electron/m’ )(—1.6x10” C/electron )(8.99x 10” N-m’/C’) 
=-0.12V. 


(b) The electric field is 
potas. = DEN gio yc. 
é& R,  637x10°m 


or | E|=1.8x10° N/C. 
(c) The minus sign in E indicates that E is radially inward. 


83. (a) Using d= 2 m, we find the potential at P: 


Gnd, LOOT yg DO. _ (8.99x 10? N-m?/C’)(1.6x10°C) 
* Aned 462d) 426d 2.00 m 
=7.192x10""° V. 


Note that we are implicitly assuming that V > 0 asr > ~. 


(b) Since U = qV,, then the movable particle's contribution of the potential energy when it 
is at r = © is zero, and its contribution to Usystem When it is at P is 


U =qV, =20.6x10 °C\(7.192 x10" V) =2.30x10* J. 
Thus, the work done is approximately equal to Wap, = 2.30 x 10"s, 


(c) Now, combining the contribution to Usystem from part (b) and from the original pair of 
fixed charges 
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1 (2e)(—2e) _ (8.99x 10° N-m’/C’)(4)(1.60x10°°'C) 


Ue. = 
MS 4méy .[(4.00 m)? + (2.00 my? 20.0 m 


=—2,058x10% J 


we obtain 
Usystem ze Wapp a ined — 24S x 10° J. 


84. The electric field throughout the conducting volume is zero, which implies that the 
potential there is constant and equal to the value it has on the surface of the charged 
sphere: 


q 
gen gee 
me 47é,R 


where g = 30 x 10° C and R = 0.030 m. For points beyond the surface of the sphere, the 
potential follows Eq. 24-26: 


q 
V.= 
° Aner 
where 7 = 0.050 m. 
(a) We see that 
GeV. (J 1 = 3.6108. 

4née,\R r 

(b) Similarly, 


85. We note that the net potential (due to the "fixed" charges) is zero at the first location 
("at co") being considered for the movable charge g (where g = +2e). Thus, with D = 4.00 
mand e=1.60x 10” C, we obtain 


yu. t2e , +e _ 2e _ (8.99x10" N-m?/C’)(2)(1.60x10-’C) 
A4ré,(2D) 426,D 426,D 4.00 m 
=7.192x10 Vv . 


The work required is equal to the potential energy in the final configuration: 
Wapp = qV = (2e)(7.192 x 10° V) = 2.30 x 10°°8 J. 


86. Since the electric potential is a scalar quantity, this calculation is far simpler than it 
would be for the electric field. We are able to simply take half the contribution that 
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would be obtained from a complete (whole) sphere. If it were a whole sphere (of the 
same density) then its charge would be qywhote = 8.00 uC. Then 


1 quhote 1 8.00x 10°C 


1 3 5 
TMT Amey 2 Ansa) oO 


V= 


87. THINK The work done is equal to the change in potential energy. 


EXPRESS The initial potential energy of the system is 


= +U, 
Are, L 


where q is the charge on each particle, Z is the length of the triangle side, and Up is the 
potential energy associated with the interaction of the two fixed charges. After moving to 
the midpoint of the line joining the two fixed charges, the final energy of the 
configuration is 
2q° 
pe ee te 
“— 4ze,(L/2) 


Thus, the work done by the external agent is 


2 2 
W =AU =U, -U, = 2q [=-+]- a; 
4me,\L L) 42e,L 


ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we have 


_ 2q? _ 28.99x10? N-m?/C?)(0.12 C)” 
Are,L 1.7m 


=1.5x10° J. 
At arate of P = 0.83 x 10° joules per second, it would take W/P = 1.8 x 10° seconds or 
about 2.1 days to do this amount of work. 


LEARN Since all three particles are positively charged, positive work is required by the 
external agent in order to bring them closer. 


88. (a) The charges are equal and are the same distance from C. We use the Pythagorean 


theorem to find the distance 
r= a29- la2g- d/V2. 


The electric potential at C is the sum of the potential due to the individual charges but 
since they produce the same potential, it is twice that of either one: 
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y -24_ V2 _ 224 (8.99x10°N-m’/C’ )(2) /2 (2.0x10°C) 
(Amey dred 0.020 m 
=2.5x10°V. 


(b) As you move the charge into position from far away the potential energy changes 
from zero to gV, where V is the electric potential at the final location of the charge. The 
change in the potential energy equals the work you must do to bring the charge in: 


W = qV =(2.0x10°C)(2.54x10°V) =5.1 J. 


(c) The work calculated in part (b) represents the potential energy of the interactions 
between the charge brought in from infinity and the other two charges. To find the total 
potential energy of the three-charge system you must add the potential energy of the 
interaction between the fixed charges. Their separation is d so this potential energy is 


q’ /4ne,d. The total potential energy is 


2 8.99x10°N-m2/C?)(2.0x10°C) 
q siege pie ee EN CPO) / M ~6.9 J. 
4nE,d 0.020m 


U=W+ 


89. The net potential at point P (the place where we are to place the third electron) due to 
the fixed charges is computed using Eq. 24-27 (which assumes V > 0 as r > ©): 


se i, See 2e 
4re,d 426 d Ane,d- 


P 


Thus, with d= 2.00 x 10° m and e= 1.60 x 10°" C, we find 


2e __(8.99x10° N-m?/C*)(2)(1.60x10-°C) _ 


. ~ 1.438x10°V . 
Are, d 2.00x10 m 


Then the required “applied” work is, by Eq. 24-14, 
Wapp = (-e) Vp = 2.30 x 10° J. 


90. The particle with charge —qg has both potential and kinetic energy, and both of these 
change when the radius of the orbit is changed. We first find an expression for the total 
energy in terms of the orbit radius 7. The charge Q provides the centripetal force required 
for —q to move in uniform circular motion. The magnitude of the force is F = Qg/4neor’. 
The acceleration of —g is v’/r, where v is its speed. Newton’s second law yields 
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2 
a ae 
Are yr r Are yr 
and the kinetic energy is 
1 
K=—mv = O4 
2 87E 1 


The potential energy is U = —Qq/4meor, and the total energy is 


a a ge ee 


8téEyr 4ntE yr STE yr 


When the orbit radius is 7; the energy is £; = —Qq/8ze€or; and when it is r2 the energy is 
E, = —Qq/87€orz. The difference E, — FE, is the work W done by an external agent to 


0 2 0 1 


91. The initial speed v; of the electron satisfies 


2 
K, =4m; =eAs, 


L 


which gives 


m 


e 


FeAV oon Th: v9 


< 1.48 x10’ m/s. 
911x107! kg ay 
92. The net electric potential at point P is the sum of those due to the six charges: 


—2.00 —3.00 


6 6 q; 10 15 5.00 
Vrs ae i = ——————————— + —— + 
2 Des 4mé, d?+(d/2) d/2 (a?+(a/2)° 


3.00 2.00, $5.00 f_ 94x10" 
Ja +(di2p 4/2 la? +(d/2) Ame, (2.54107) 


=3.34x107 V. 


93. THINK To calculate the potential at point B due to the charged ring, we note that all 
points on the ring are at the same distance from B. 


EXPRESS Let point B be at (0, 0, z). The electric potential at B is given by 
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i q 


Ane ,vz° +R 
where q is the charge on the ring. The potential at infinity is taken to be zero. 


ANALYZE With g = 16 x 10. C, z= 0.040 m, and R = 0.0300 m, we find the potential 
difference between points A (located at the origin) and B to be 


VirViaat : : 
4mé)\ Jz? +R? R 


= (8.99 10° N-m?/C’)(16.0x 10° 0] : : 


(0.030 my’ +(0.040 my? 0.030 m 


=—1.92x10° V. 


LEARN In the limit z >> R, the potential approaches its “point-charge” limit: 


ae 
Ane )Z 


94. (a) Using Eq. 24-26, we calculate the radius r of the sphere representing the 30 V 
equipotential surface: 


q  _ (8.99x10? N-m?/C)(1.50x 10°C) 


= =4,5m. 
A4neV 30 V 


(b) If the potential were a linear function of 7 then it would have equally spaced 
equipotentials, but since V oc1/r they are spaced more and more widely apart as r 


increases. 


95. THINK To calculate the electric potential, we first apply Gauss’ law to calculate the 
electric field of the spherical shell. The Gaussian surface is a sphere that is concentric 
with the shell. 


EXPRESS At all points where there is an electric field, it is radially outward. For each 
part of the problem, use a Gaussian surface in the form of a sphere that is concentric with 
the sphere of charge and passes through the point where the electric field is to be found. 
The field is uniform on the surface, so the flux through the surface is given by 


D= PE -dA=4nr’E =4q,,, /€, where r is the radius of the Gaussian surface and q,,, is 


the charge enclosed. (i) In the region r <7, the enclosed charge is qg,,, = 0 and therefore, 
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E = 0. (ii) In the region r; <r < rz, the volume of the shell is biG -r so the 


charge density is 
LF net 
4m G —r; 


where Q is the total charge on the spherical shell. Thus, the charge enclosed by the 


Gaussian surface is 
= An (7? -7?) =O rn 
enc 3 1 p a -. a 


ror O rr 
4ney E=O| —+|=> E= —__1_.. 


Gauss’ law yields 


oe 
Hh-Kh 


(iii) In the region r >7,, the charge enclosed is ¢,,, =Q, and the electric field is like that 
of a point charge: 


pee 


= _ 
Armée, r 


ANALYZE (a) For 7 > 7 the field is like that of a point charge, and so is the potential: 


1g 


= > 
Ane, 


where the potential was taken to be zero at infinity. 


(b) In the region 7; <r < 7, we have 


If V, is the electric potential at the outer surface of the shell (7 = 2) then the potential a 
distance r from the center is given by 


3 
v=V,- GE ar=v,-© amy, rear 
, ARE Phe ote r 
O 1 et ae 


2 1 1 
4 oa 2° 
NE) yy —% ron 


=e 


The potential at the outer surface is found by placing r = r2 in the expression found in 
part (a). It is V; = O/4meor2. We make this substitution and collect terms to find 
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Ané, 1-1; 2 F 


Since 9 =3Q0/4n G -r | this can also be written as 


2 2 3 
Viry=P (% sees 


Degas, 2. OF 


(c) For r <x, the electric field vanishes in the cavity, so the potential is everywhere the 


same inside and has the same value as at a point on the inside surface of the shell. We put 
r =r ,in the result of part (b). After collecting terms the result is 


or in terms of the charge density V = —— —r, [ 


(d) Using the expression for V(r) found in (b), we have 


viry=l SG Te Le 8h) = P (2-1) 
Tf BESO. D> URE De Dee De a= 


and 


2 2 3 3 
Vin)= ae G ). mG )- Pp (73 p= et O 


Se 2 De ae Ne 3ér,  4mE yr, 
So the solutions agree at r =r; and at r =r. 


LEARN Electric potential must be continuous at the boundaries at r = r; and r = r2. In 
the region where the electric field is zero, no work is required to move the charge around. 
Thus, there’s no change in potential energy and the electric potential is constant. 


96. (a) We use Gauss’ law to find expressions for the electric field inside and outside the 
spherical charge distribution. Since the field is radial the electric potential can be written 
as an integral of the field along a sphere radius, extended to infinity. Since different 
expressions for the field apply in different regions the integral must be split into two parts, 
one from infinity to the surface of the distribution and one from the surface to a point 
inside. 
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Outside the charge distribution the magnitude of the field is E = q/4zeor* and the 
potential is V = g/4zeor, where r is the distance from the center of the distribution. This is 
the same as the field and potential of a point charge at the center of the spherical 
distribution. To find an expression for the magnitude of the field inside the charge 
distribution, we use a Gaussian surface in the form of a sphere with radius r, concentric 
with the distribution. The field is normal to the Gaussian surface and its magnitude is 
uniform over it, so the electric flux through the surface is 4nr°E. The charge enclosed is 


qr’ /R°. Gauss’ law becomes 
3 
Aner E = => F-— a 
R Ane R 


If V, is the potential at the surface of the distribution (r = R) then the potential at a point 
inside, a distance r from the center, is 


Tr 2 
vy =V,- Qear=v,-—4_.. Fear =v,-—f 4 4. 
' 4née,R © 8nE,R 8nE,R 


The potential at the surface can be found by replacing 7 with R in the expression for the 
potential at points outside the distribution. It is V; = g/4mé oR. Thus, 


2, 
q r 1 q 2 2 f 
V= + GR r 
Ané, M4 2R? 2R Bate 


(b) The potential difference is 


Kparee 2q__ qs 
8mER 8nE,R 81E,R 


or |AV |=q/8ze,R. 


97. THINK The increase in electric potential at the surface of the copper sphere is 
proportional to the increase in electric charge. 


EXPRESS The electric potential at the surface of a sphere of radius R is given by 
V =q/4ze,R, where q is the charge on the sphere. Thus, g =47e,RV. The number of 


electrons entering the copper sphere is N =q/e, but this must be equal to (A/2)t, where 
A is the decay rate of the nickel. 


ANALYZE (a) With R = 0.010 m, when V = 1000 V, the net charge on the sphere is 


_ (0.010 m)(1000 V) 


=1.11x10°C. 
8.99x10’ N-m?/C? 


q =4n8,RV 


Dividing g by e yields 
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N =(1.11x10° C)/(1.6x107" C) =6.95x10° 
electrons that entered the copper sphere. So the time required is 


_—N _ 695x107 | 
Al2  (3.7x10*/s)/2 


(b) The energy deposited by each electron that enters the sphere is E, = 100 keV = 1.6 x 


Lord: Using the given heat capacity, we note that a temperature increase of AT = 5.0 K 
= 5.0 °C required 
E=CAT =(14 J/K)(5.0 K) =70 J 


of energy. Dividing this by E, gives the number of electrons needed to enter the sphere 
(in order to achieve that temperature change): 
Wee a = 4.37510" 
E, 1.6x10°" J 
Thus, the time needed is 
fies N' _ 4.375x10" 
Al2  (3.7x10°/s)/2 


=2.36x10's 


or roughly 270 days. 


LEARN As more electrons get into copper, more energy is deposited, and the copper 
sample gets hotter. 


98. (a) The potential difference is 


av=——-2-_! 4-8 .99x10° N-m?/C?) 
0.060m 0.030 m 


15x10° C 5.0x10° C 
Ame, R Ane, r 


=7.49x10° V. 
(b) By connecting the two metal spheres with a wire, we now have one conductor, and 
any excess charge must reside on the surface of the conductor. Therefore, the charge on 
the small sphere is zero. 
(c) Since all the charges reside on the surface of the large sphere, we have 


O'=0+q=15.0 uC+5.00 uC = 20.0 WC. 


99. (a) The charge on every part of the ring is the same distance from any point P on the 


axis. This distance is r =z’ +R’ , where R is the radius of the ring and z is the distance 
from the center of the ring to P. The electric potential at P is 
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ol dq _ 1 
Ve) r Arzé, oe R’ ~ An6, = ae) a 
1 q 


AME, sJz7 +R? 


(b) The electric field is along the axis and its component is given by 


E as OV = q Ae +R 7 ee q GG +R’)? (2z) 
Oz A7é, Oz Are, \.2 
qd Z 


7 Ané, (2° + R’Y? 
This agrees with Eq. 23-16. 


100. The distance r being looked for is that where the alpha particle has (momentarily) 
zero kinetic energy. Thus, energy conservation leads to 


2 (2e)(92e) _ es (2e)(92e) 


7 -12 
Kot U=K+U => (0.48 x 10° J) ATE ro Ameo r 


If we set ro = 0 (so Up = 0) then we obtain r = 8.8 x 10°'* m 


101. (a) Let the quark-quark separation be r. To “naturally” obtain the eV unit, we only 
plug in for one of the e values involved in the computation: 


4(8.99x10° N-m’/C’ )(1.60x10°°C 
1 (2e/3)(2e/3) _ ke _ 4 z m’/C”) (1.60% ), 


476, r Or 9(1.32x10°m) 
=4.84x10°eV =0.484 MeV. 


up—up = 


(b) The total consists of all pair-wise terms: 


mail fee  2/3)(2e/3) | eed 7 


Are, r r r 


102. We imagine moving all the charges on the surface of the sphere to the center of the 
the sphere. Using Gauss’ law, we see that this would not change the electric field outside 
the sphere. 


The magnitude of the electric field E of the uniformly charged sphere as a function of 7, 
the distance from the center of the sphere, is thus given by E(r) = q/(4zeor’) for r > R. 
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Here R is the radius of the sphere. Thus, the potential V at the surface of the sphere 
(where v = R) is given by 


(8.99 10” New? 


Cc 


V(R)=V 


; oo ee ) (1.50x10°C) 
mot | E(r)dr=| te see 0.160m 


=8.43x10°V. 


103. Since the electric potential energy is not changed by the introduction of the third 
particle, we conclude that the net electric potential evaluated at P caused by the original 
two particles must be zero: 
eee eee ee 
Aner, Aner, 


Setting 7; = 5d/2 and rz = 3d /2 we obtain g, =— 5q2/3, or g,/q, =-5/3~-1L.7. 


Chapter 25 


1. (a) The capacitance of the system is 


oe rs 
AV 20V 


(b) The capacitance is independent of q; it is still 3.5 pF. 
(c) The potential difference becomes 


yd ae ay 
C  35pF 


2. Charge flows until the potential difference across the capacitor is the same as the 


potential difference across the battery. The charge on the capacitor is then g = CV, and 
this is the same as the total charge that has passed through the battery. Thus, 


g = (25 x 10° F\(120 V) =3.0 x 10°C. 


3. THINK The capacitance of a parallel-plate capacitor is given by C = &A/d, where A is 
the area of each plate and d is the plate separation. 


EXPRESS Since the plates are circular, the plate area is A = 1R*, where R is the radius 
of a plate. The charge on the positive plate is given by gq = CV, where V is the potential 
difference across the plates. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, the capacitance is 


cf? _(8:85x10" F/m)(8.2x10?m) 
de 1.3x10°m 


=1.44x10°'° F=144 pF. 


(b) Similarly, the charge on the plate when V = 120 V is 
g = (1.44 x 10°'° F\(120 V) = 1.73 x 10° C = 17.3 nC. 


LEARN Capacitance depends only on geometric factors, namely, the plate area and plate 
separation. 


4. (a) We use Eq. 25-17: 
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Gishpe TONs. (40.0mm)(38.0mm) = 84.5 pF 
"b-a (8.99x10" X2")(40.0mm-38.0mm) 


(b) Let the area required be A. Then C = &A/(b — a), or 


fo C(b-a) _(84.5pF)(40.0mm—38.0mm) ee 
os (8.85 x10" C’/N-m’) 


5. Assuming conservation of volume, we find the radius of the combined spheres, then 
use C = 4zR to find the capacitance. When the drops combine, the volume is doubled. It 
is then V = 2(47/3)R°. The new radius R’ is given by 


(Ry = 22’ => Rr =2!R. 


aie 
3 


The new capacitance is 
C'=4ne,R' =4ne,2'"° R=5.04ne,R. 


With R = 2.00 mm, we obtain C=5.047(8.85x10"” F/m)(2.00x10°m)=2.80x10 °F. 


6. (a) We use C = A&/d. The distance between the plates is 


Ac, _ (1.00m?)(8.85x10"? C?/N-m’) 
Cc. 100F 


=8.85x10°7 m. 
(b) Since d is much less than the size of an atom (~ 10°'° m), this capacitor cannot be 
constructed. 
7. For a given potential difference V, the charge on the surface of the plate is 
q = Ne =(nAd Je 
where d is the depth from which the electrons come in the plate, and 7 is the density of 


conduction electrons. The charge collected on the plate is related to the capacitance and 
the potential difference by g=CV (Eq. 25-1). Combining the two expressions leads to 


d 
=ne—. 


V 


m1 


With d/V =d,/V, =5.0x10 m/V and n=8.49x10*/m’ (see, for example, Sample 
Problem 25.01 — “Charging the plates in a parallel-plate capacitor”), we obtain 
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< = (8.49 x10 /m?)(1.6x10°'°C)(5.0x10—14 m/V) = 6.79x10“F/m’. 


8. The equivalent capacitance is given by Ceq = q/V, where g is the total charge on all the 
capacitors and V is the potential difference across any one of them. For N identical 
capacitors in parallel, C., = NC, where C is the capacitance of one of them. Thus, 
NC=q/V and 


n=-L= a =9.09x10°. 
VC (110V) (1.00x10°F) 


9. The charge that passes through meter A is 


q=C,V =3CV = 31.0.edpoovG 0.315C. 


10. The equivalent capacitance is 


0 Do F 
Hey aioe = ms Gas 
Cae 10.0 uF +5.00 LE 


11. The equivalent capacitance is 


co (GAG)C, _(10.00F +5.00uF)(4.00uF) 
1 C40,+C, 10.00F+5.000F+4.00KF 


12. The two 6.0 wF capacitors are in parallel and are consequently equivalent to 
C,, =12 uF. Thus, the total charge stored (before the squeezing) is 


Arotal =C,V =(12uF) (10.0V) =120 LC. 


(a) and (b) As a result of the squeezing, one of the capacitors is now 12 wF (due to the 
inverse proportionality between C and d in Eq. 25-9), which represents an increase of 
6.0 wF and thus a charge increase of 


Adora = ACV =(6.0F) (10.0V)=60 pC. 


13. THINK Charge remains conserved when a fully charged capacitor is connected to an 
uncharged capacitor. 


EXPRESS The charge initially on the charged capacitor is given by g = C\Vo, where C; 
= 100 pF is the capacitance and Vp = 50 V is the initial potential difference. After the 
battery is disconnected and the second capacitor wired in parallel to the first, the charge 
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on the first capacitor is qi = Ci\V, where V = 35 V is the new potential difference. Since 
charge is conserved in the process, the charge on the second capacitor is g2 = q — qi, 
where C2 is the capacitance of the second capacitor. 


ANALYZE Substituting CiVo for g and C\V for gi, we obtain gz = C\(Vo — V). The 
potential difference across the second capacitor is also V, so the capacitance of the second 
capacitor is 

Ve Vo _50V—-35V 
35V 


(100 pF) = 42.86 pF = 43 pF. 


LEARN Capacitors in parallel have the same potential difference. To verify charge 
conservation explicitly, we note that the initial charge on the first capacitor is 
q=Cy, =(100 pF)(50 V) =5000 pC. After the connection, the charges on each capacitor 
are 

gq, = CV = (100 pF)(35 V) = 3500 pC 

qd, =CV = (42.86 pF)(35 V) =1500 pC. 
Indeed, g =q) + q. 


14. (a) The potential difference across C, is V; = 10.0 V. Thus, 
qi = C\V, = (10.0 wF)(10.0 V) = 1.00 x 107°C 


(b) Let C = 10.0 uF. We first consider the three-capacitor combination consisting of C2 
and its two closest neighbors, each of capacitance C. The equivalent capacitance of this 
combination is 


G65 2 


: =1.50C. 
i C+C, 


Also, the voltage drop across this combination is 


ges IV ICY, 
C+, C+150C 


=0.40/,. 


Since this voltage difference is divided equally between C, and the one connected in 
series with it, the voltage difference across C2 satisfies V2 = V/2 = V;/5. Thus 


=2.00x10°C. 


10.0V 
gq, =C,V,, =(10.0uF) Gas 


15. (a) First, the equivalent capacitance of the two 4.00 wF capacitors connected in series 
is given by 4.00 wF/2 = 2.00 uF. This combination is then connected in parallel with two 
other 2.00-uF capacitors (one on each side), resulting in an equivalent capacitance C = 
3(2.00 uF) = 6.00 uF. This is now seen to be in series with another combination, which 
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consists of the two 3.0-yF capacitors connected in parallel (which are themselves 
equivalent to C’= 2(3.00 uF) = 6.00 uF). Thus, the equivalent capacitance of the circuit 
is 
: 6.00 uF) (6.00 uF 
eq as a e J HE) 3 Our. 
C+C’ 6.00 uF + 6.00 uF 


(b) Let V= 20.0 V be the potential difference supplied by the battery. Then 
q = CegV = (3.00 uF)(20.0 V) = 6.00 x 10° C. 
(c) The potential difference across C; is given by 


y= CV _(6.00uF) (20.0V) _ jo ov. 
C+C' 6.00 uF +6.00 uF 


(d) The charge carried by C, is g) = C\V\= (3.00 uF)(10.0 V) = 3.00 x 10°C. 

(e) The potential difference across C2 is given by V2 = V— V; = 20.0 V— 10.0 V = 10.0 V. 
(f) The charge carried by C) is g2 = CyV2 = (2.00 F)(10.0 V) = 2.00 x 10° C. 

(g) Since this voltage difference V is divided equally between C; and the other 4.00-yF 
capacitors connected in series with it, the voltage difference across C3 is given by V3 = 
V2/2 = 10.0 V/2 = 5.00 V. 

(h) Thus, g3 = C3V3 = (4.00 uF)(5.00 V) = 2.00 x 10° C. 

16. We determine each capacitance from the slope of the appropriate line in the graph. 


Thus, C, = (12 wC)/(2.0 V) = 6.0 uF. Similarly, C, = 4.0 wF and C; = 2.0 uF. The total 
equivalent capacitance is given by 


1 J 1 C€40¢,4+¢, 
Cy C C+C, C(C,+CG)’ 


or 
_C(CG+C) _ 6.0 WE)\(4.0 wF+2.0 uF) 36 


= HF =3.0 uF. 
C+C,+C, 6.0 uF+4.0 uF+2.0 uF 12 
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This implies that the charge on capacitor | is g, =(3.0 wF)(6.0 V) = 18 uC. The voltage 


across capacitor 1 is therefore V; = (18 wC)/(6.0 wF) = 3.0 V. From the discussion in 
section 25-4, we conclude that the voltage across capacitor 2 must be 6.0 V — 3.0 V = 3.0 
V. Consequently, the charge on capacitor 2 is (4.0 wF)(3.0 V) = 12 LC. 


17. (a) and (b) The original potential difference V; across C is 
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_ CV _ (3.16 zF)(100.0V) 


= Z =21.1V. 
C,+C, 10.0uF+5.00 uF 


Thus AV; = 100.0 V — 21.1 V=78.9 V and 
Aqi = C\AV; = (10.0 WF)(78.9 V) = 7.89 x 10°C. 


18. We note that the voltage across C; is V3 =(12 V-2 V—5 V)=5 V. Thus, its charge 
iS q3 =C;V3=4 uC. 


(a) Therefore, since C,, C, and C; are in series (so they have the same charge), then 


4 uC 
C= TV =2.0 uF. 
(b) Similarly, C) = 4/5 = 0.80 uF. 


19. (a) and (b) We note that the charge on C; is g3 = 12 wC — 8.0 uC = 4.0 uC. Since the 
charge on C, is g4 = 8.0 uC, then the voltage across it is g4/C,= 2.0 V. Consequently, the 
voltage V; across C;is 2.0 V > C3 = q;3/V3 = 2.0 LF. 


Now C; and C;, are in parallel and are thus equivalent to 6 uF capacitor which would then 
be in series with C,; thus, Eq 25-20 leads to an equivalence of 2.0 uF which is to be 
thought of as being in series with the unknown C,. We know that the total effective 
capacitance of the circuit (in the sense of what the battery “sees” when it is hooked up) is 
(12 WC)/Voattery = 4 WF/3. Using Eq 25-20 again, we find 


20. For maximum capacitance the two groups of plates must face each other with 
maximum area. In this case the whole capacitor consists of (mn — 1) identical single 
capacitors connected in parallel. Each capacitor has surface area A and plate separation d 
so its capacitance is given by Co = &A/d. Thus, the total capacitance of the combination is 


n-l)&A__(8-1)(8.85x10- C*/N-m7)(1.25x10~ m’) 
d 3.40x10° m 


C=(n-1)c, =! =2.28 x10 VF. 


21. THINK After the switches are closed, the potential differences across the capacitors 


are the same and they are connected in parallel. 


EXPRESS The potential difference from a to b is given by Vay = Q/Ceg, where Q is the 
net charge on the combination and C,, is the equivalent capacitance. 
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ANALYZE (a) The equivalent capacitance is Ceg = C) + Cp = 4.0 x 10° F. The total 
charge on the combination is the net charge on either pair of connected plates. The initial 
charge on capacitor | is 


q = CV =(1.0x10° F)(100V) =1.0x104C 
and the initial charge on capacitor 2 is 
, = CV =(3.0x10°F)(100V) =3.0x10“C. 


With opposite polarities, the net charge on the combination is 
O=3.0x 10*C-1.0x 107 C=2.0x 10°C. 


The potential difference is 
- QO 20%107C.. 


”"C. 4.0x10°F © 


eq 


SOV. 


(b) The charge on capacitor 1 is now gj = Ci Van = (1.0 x 10° F)(50 V) =5.0 x 10°C. 
(c) The charge on capacitor 2 is now gq, =C2V az = (3.0 x 10° F\(50 V) =1.5 x 107C. 


LEARN The potential difference V,, =50 V is half of the original V (= 100 V), so the 
final charges on the capacitors are also halved. 


22. We do not employ energy conservation since, in reaching equilibrium, some energy is 
dissipated either as heat or radio waves. Charge is conserved; therefore, if O = C)Via = 


100 uC, and gi, gz and q3 are the charges on C), C2 and C; after the switch is thrown to 
the right and equilibrium is reached, then 


O=q1+qQ2+ 4. 


Since the parallel pair C2 and C;3 are identical, it is clear that g2 = q3. They are in parallel 
with C) so that Vij=V3, or 


which leads to gi = q3/2. Therefore, 
O=(q,/2)+9, +4; =5q;,/2 


which yields g3 = 20/5 =2(100 wC)/5=40 4€ and consequently qi = g3/2 = 20 LC. 
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23. We note that the total equivalent capacitance is Cy3= [(C3) | + (C\+ G:) ‘J ' =6 LE. 


(a) Thus, the charge that passed point a is Ci23 Voare = (6 WF)(12 V) = 72 wC. Dividing this 
by the value e = 1.60 x 10°’ C gives the number of electrons: 4.5 x 10'*, which travel to 
the left, toward the positive terminal of the battery. 


(b) The equivalent capacitance of the parallel pair is C;,>= C;+ C, = 12 wF. Thus, the 
voltage across the pair (which is the same as the voltage across C,; and C, individually) is 


72 uC _ 
12 uF 6V. 
Thus, the charge on C; is 
q, = (4 MF)(6 V) = 24 UC, 


and dividing this by e gives N, =q,/e=1.5x10", the number of electrons that have 
passed (upward) through point b. 


(c) Similarly, the charge on Cris gq, = (8 WF)(6 V) = 48 uC, and dividing this by e gives 
N, =q,/e=3.0x10", the number of electrons which have passed (upward) through 
point c. 


(d) Finally, since C;is in series with the battery, its charge is the same charge that passed 
through the battery (the same as passed through the switch). Thus, 4.5 x 10'* electrons 
passed rightward though point d. By leaving the rightmost plate of C3, that plate is then 
the positive plate of the fully charged capacitor, making its leftmost plate (the one closest 
to the negative terminal of the battery) the negative plate, as it should be. 

(e) As stated in (b), the electrons travel up through point b. 

(f) As stated in (c), the electrons travel up through point c. 

24. Using Equation 25-14, the capacitances are 


_ 2meé)L, _ 2n(8.85x10" C*/N-m’)(0.050 m) 


= = 2.53 pF 
In(b, /a,) In(15 mm/5.0 mm) 
_ 2m yb, _ 20(8.85x10-" C’/N-m*)(0.090 m) _ Cg 
*— In(b, /a,) In(10 mm/2.5 mm) ues 


Initially, the total equivalent capacitance is 


LiL _GtG, 6 _ GC, _ 2.53 pF\G3.61 pF) 
CoG oC CC; °C,+C, 2.53 pF +3.61 pF 


=1.49 pF, 
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and the charge on the positive plate of each one is (1.49 pF)(10 V) = 14.9 pC. Next, 
capacitor 2 is modified as described in the problem, with the effect that 


, 2m&L, _ 22(8.85x10-' C*/N-m’)(0.090 m) 


— ; =2.17 pF . 
In(b, /a,) In(25 mm/2.5 mm) 
The new total equivalent capacitance is 
; CC, _ (2.53 pF)(2.17 pF) 
Db = = = 117 pF 


~~ C,+Cl 2.53 pF+2.17 pF 


and the new charge on the positive plate of each one is (1.17 pF)(10 V) = 11.7 pC. Thus 
we see that the charge transferred from the battery (considered in absolute value) as a 
result of the modification is 14.9 pC — 11.7 pC = 3.2 pC. 


(a) This charge, divided by e gives the number of electrons that pass point P. Thus, 


8210-76 


= = 20x10". 

1.6x10 °C 
(b) These electrons move rightward in the figure (that is, away from the battery) since the 
positive plates (the ones closest to point P) of the capacitors have suffered a decrease in 
their positive charges. The usual reason for a metal plate to be positive is that it has more 
protons than electrons. Thus, in this problem some electrons have “returned” to the 
positive plates (making them less positive). 


25. Equation 23-14 applies to each of these capacitors. Bearing in mind that o= q/A, we 
find the total charge to be 


total = 91 + G2 = 01 A, + 02A2 = & EA, + & £,A2 = 3.6 pC 
where we have been careful to convert cm’ to m” by dividing by 10°. 


26. Initially the capacitors C), Co, and C; form a combination equivalent to a single 
capacitor which we denote C);. This obeys the equation 


1 


bes 1 — €+4+0¢C,+¢, 
Cos C, C, + C, C, (C, a C;) 


Hence, using g = Ci.3V and the fact that g = q, = C, V,, we arrive at 


4G _O y _ C,+G, 
BO Sep C,+C,+¢, 
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(a) As C; + o this expression becomes VY; = V. Since the problem states that V; 
approaches 10 volts in this limit, so we conclude V= 10 V. 


(b) and (c) At C;=0, the graph indicates V,; = 2.0 V. The above expression consequently 


implies C; = 4C,. Next we note that the graph shows that, at C; = 6.0 uF, the voltage 
across C; is exactly half of the battery voltage. Thus, 


C,+60uF C+ 6.0 uF 


1 
2° C,+C,+60uF 4C,+C,+6.0 pF 
which leads to C, = 2.0 wF. We conclude, too, that C; = 8.0 uF. 


27. (a) In this situation, capacitors | and 3 are in series, which means their charges are 
necessarily the same: 


_ CCV _(1.00uF) (3.00uF) (12.0V) 


= =9.00 uC. 
ate Oe. 1.00 uF+3.00 uF r 
(b) Capacitors 2 and 4 are also in series: 
C,CV  (2.00uF) (4.00 uF) (12.0V 
==> at J J ) -16.0nC. 


CC, 2.00 uF + 4.00 uF 
(c) q,=9, =9.00uC. 


(d) 9,=9, =16.0uC. 


(e) With switch 2 also closed, the potential difference V, across C, must equal the 
potential difference across C2 and is 


a GG og (3.00 uF + 4.00 wF)(12.0V) 


= = =8.40 V. 
C,+C,+C,+C, — 1.00uF +2.00uF+3.00 uF + 4.00 uF 


1 


Thus, g; = CV; = (1.00 F)(8.40 V) = 8.40 uC. 

(f) Similarly, g2 = C2V = (2.00 LF)(8.40 V) = 16.8 LC. 

(g) g3 = Cx(V— V1) = (3.00 WF)(12.0 V — 8.40 V) = 10.8 LC. 
(h) ga = Ca(V — V1) = (4.00 F)(12.0 V — 8.40 V) = 14.4 LC. 


28. The charges on capacitors 2 and 3 are the same, so these capacitors may be replaced 
by an equivalent capacitance determined from 
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1_1,1_G+6 
Cx, Gy ul Ce 


Thus, Ceg = C2C3/(C2 + C3). The charge on the equivalent capacitor is the same as the 
charge on either of the two capacitors in the combination, and the potential difference 
across the equivalent capacitor is given by g2/Ceq. The potential difference across 
capacitor 1 is gi/Ci, where gq; is the charge on this capacitor. The potential difference 
across the combination of capacitors 2 and 3 must be the same as the potential difference 
across capacitor 1, so qi/C, = q2/Ceq. 


Now, some of the charge originally on capacitor 1 flows to the combination of 2 and 3. If 
qo is the original charge, conservation of charge yields gq; + g2 = qo = Ci Vo, where Vo is 


the original potential difference across capacitor 1. 


(a) Solving the two equations 


Gy Go. 

C, Ce 

+4, =CY, 

for qi and qo, we obtain 
Cy, CV, C;(C,+C,)V, 
qd ms} 0 Ne 
' Cyt, GG GG yo OC,+CC,+6,6, 
Circ, 


With Vo = 12.0 V, C\= 4.00 uF, Co= 6.00 LiF and C3=3.00 uF, we find Coq = 2.00 uF and 
gi = 32.0 WC. 


(b) The charge on capacitors 2 is 
q, =CV, —g, =(4.00uF)(12.0 V)—32.0 wC=16.0 uC. 
(c) The charge on capacitor 3 is the same as that on capacitor 2: 


gq, =CV, —q, =(4.00 wF)(12.0 V)—32.0 uC =16.0 WC. 


29. The energy stored by a capacitor is given by U=1CV’, where V is the potential 
difference across its plates. We convert the given value of the energy to Joules. Since 
1J=1W-s, we multiply by (10° W/kW)(3600 s/h) to obtain 10 kW-h=3.6x10’ J. Thus, 


we 26x10 
y° Bovg 
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30. Let V= 1.00 m’*. Using Eq. 25-25, the energy stored is 


2 
U =u =~ 6, BV =~ 885x102 (150V/m) (1.00m°)=9.96x10" J. 
2 2 N-m 


31. THINK The total electrical energy is the sum of the energies stored in the individual 
capacitors. 


EXPRESS The energy stored in a charged capacitor is 


2 
28 ahigy® 


Since we have two capacitors that are connected in parallel, the potential difference V 
across the capacitors is the same and the total energy is 


U 


tot 


a0 = 3(¢ +C,)V". 
ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we have 
C= (4 +C,)V* = 5 (2.0x10" F+4.0x10° F)(300V) =0.27J. 


LEARN The energy stored in a capacitor is equal to the amount of work required to 
charge the capacitor. 


32. (a) The capacitance is 


Gees (8.85x 10° C*/N-m?)(40x10™ m’ ) 


: ETE =3.5x101' F=35pF. 
UX m 


(b) g = CV = (35 pF)(600 V) =2.1 x 10° C =21 nC. 
(c) V=icy’ =1 3 pr@)acQ- 6.3x 10° = 6.3. 


(d) E = Vid = 600 V/1.0 x 10°? m=6.0 x 10° V/m. 


(e) The energy density (energy per unit volume) is 


mae 6.3x10°J z 3 
Ad (40x10~m?)(1.0x10%m) ee 


33. We use E=q/4z6,R° =V/R. Thus 


ee peal es. N-m? J\.0.050 m 


2 2 2 
1= 365" 36 ©) 1{ sssi0" . | 7 = 0.11 J/m’. 


34. (a) The charge q; in the figure is g, =C,V = (4.00 wF)(100 V) = 4.00x107 C. 


(b) V3=V=100 V. 
(c) Using U, =+CV,, we have U,=1C,V; =2.00x107J. 
(d) From the figure, 


_ CCV _ (10.0 uF\(5.00 uF)(100 V) 
CHC. 10.0 uF +5.00 uF 


Gas = 3.33x10°C. 


(e) Vi =qi/C, = 3.33 x 107 C/10.0 uF = 33.3 V. 
(0, =F CV. =555x107 Jn 

(g) From part (d), we have g, =q, =3.33x10°C. 
(h) V2 =V—V, = 100 V —-33.3 V = 66.7 V. 

(i) U, =4 CV; =1.11x107J. 


35. The energy per unit volume is 


2 
1 1 
u=—& EF =—&, ~ a 
2 2 Ef 32 6or 
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(a) At r=1.00x10°m, with e=1.60x10-"C and ¢ =8.85x10"" C’/N-m’, we have 


u=9.16x10'8 J/m?. 
(b) Similarly, at y=1.00x10°m, u=9.16x10° J/m’. 


(c) At r=1.00x10°m, u=9.16x10° J/m’. 
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(d) At r=1.00x10'?m, u=9.16x10" J/m’. 
(e) From the expression above, u <r“. Thus, for r > 0, the energy density u > ©. 


36. (a) We calculate the charged surface area of the cylindrical volume as follows: 
A=2arh+ar* =27(0.20 m)(0.10 m)+7(0.20 m)* =0.25 m? 


where we note from the figure that although the bottom is charged, the top is not. 
Therefore, the charge is g = oA = —0.50 uC on the exterior surface, and consequently 
(according to the assumptions in the problem) that same charge g is induced in the 
interior of the fluid. 


(b) By Eq. 25-21, the energy stored is 


2g), (50x10 Cy 


=. sx = 3.6x107 J. 
2C 2(35x10"” F) 


(c) Our result is within a factor of three of that needed to cause a spark. Our conclusion is 
that it will probably not cause a spark; however, there is not enough of a safety factor to 
be sure. 


37. THINK The potential difference between the plates of a parallel-plate capacitor 
depends on their distance of separation. 


EPXRESS Let q be the charge on the positive plate. Since the capacitance of a parallel- 
plate capacitor is given by C,=«, A/d,, the charge is g¢,=CV,=«, AV,/d,. After the 
plates are pulled apart, their separation is d, and the final potential difference is V; Thus, 


the final charge is g, =& AV, /2d Pe Since charge remains unchanged, g, =4,, we have 


q _ 4; oA Gi 
ae er A a 


L 


V,= dy _ 4s 
Cy, &A 


ANALYZE (a) With d,=3.00x10°m, V,=6.00 V and d,=8.00x10"m, the final 
potential difference is V,=16.0 V. 


(b) The initial energy stored in the capacitor is 


pees. E,AV, _ (8.85x10-* C*/N-m’)(8.50x10* m*)(6.00 V)” 
PD. Oak 2(3.00x10° m) 


=4.51x10"' J. 
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(c) The final energy stored is 


With d,/d,=8.00/3.00, we have U, =1.20x10"" J. 


(d) The work done to pull the plates apart is the difference in the energy: 
W = Uy— U; = 7.52x10"' J. 


LEARN In a parallel-plate capacitor, the energy density (energy per unit volume) is 
given by u=6é,E” /2 (see Eq. 25-25), where E is constant at all points between the plates. 


Thus, increasing the plate separation increases the volume (= Ad), and hence the total 
energy of the system. 


38. (a) The potential difference across C) (the same as across C2) is given by 


=50.0V. 


pcpans SO 1 (15.0uF)(100V) 
1?" C4C,+C, 10.0uF+5.00uF +15.0uF 


Also, V3 =V—V, = V— V2 = 100 V—50.0 V = 50.0 V. Thus, 


gq, =CV, =(10.0uF)(50.0V)=5.00x107C 
qo =C,V, =(5.00 uF)(50.0V)=2.50x10°C 
93 =9, +4, =5.00x10* C+2.50x107 C=7.50x107C. 


(b) The potential difference V3 was found in the course of solving for the charges in part 
(a). Its value is V3 = 50.0 V. 


(c) The energy stored in C3 is U; =C,V? /2=(15.0uF)(50.0V) /2=1.88x107J. 
(d) From part (a), we have g, =5.00x10~C, and 


(e) V; = 50.0 V, as shown in (a). 
(f) The energy stored in C) is U, =scK =+ (10.0,4F)(50.0V) =1,25x107 J: 


(g) Again, from part (a), g, =2.50x107C. 
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(h) V2 = 50.0 V, as shown in (a). 

. F P 1 2 1 2 =3 
(i) The energy stored in C) is U, ae = (5.00uF)(50.0V) =6.25x10° J. 


39. (a) They each store the same charge, so the maximum voltage is across the smallest 
capacitor. With 100 V across 10 uF, then the voltage across the 20 uF capacitor is 50 V 
and the voltage across the 25 uF capacitor is 40 V. Therefore, the voltage across the 
arrangement is 190 V. 


(b) Using Eq. 25-21 or Eq. 25-22, we sum the energies on the capacitors and obtain Utotai 
= 0.095 J. 


40. If the original capacitance is given by C = &A/d, then the new capacitance is 
C'=6é,«A/2d. Thus C/C = «/2 or 


K= 2C'C = 2(2.6 pF/1.3 pF) = 4.0. 


41. THINK Our system, a coaxial cable, is a cylindrical capacitor filled with polystyrene, 
a dielectric. 


EXPRESS Using Eqs. 25-17 and 25-27, the capacitance of a cylindrical capacitor can be 
written as 

_ 27kKé,L 
° In(b/a)’ 


where Cp is the capacitance without the dielectric, « is the dielectric constant, L is the 
length, a is the inner radius, and b is the outer radius. 


ANALYZE With «= 2.6 for polystyrene, the capacitance per unit length of the cable is 


C 2aKe, _ 22(2.6)(8.85x10-? F/m) 


= = =8.1x10''F/m=81 pF/m. 
L In(b/a)  In[{(0.60 mm)/(0.10 mm)] 


LEARN When the space between the plates of a capacitor is completely filled with a 
dielectric material, the capacitor increases by a factor «, the dielectric constant 
characteristic of the material. 


42. (a) We use C = &A/d to solve for d: 


6A _ (8.85x10-? C7/N-m*)(0.35 m’) 
“eS 50x10? F 


d =6.2x107 m. 
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(b) We use C « x. The new capacitance is 
C! = C(x) Kir) = (50 p£)(5.6/1.0) = 2.8107 pF. 


43. The capacitance with the dielectric in place is given by C = «Co, where Co is the 
capacitance before the dielectric is inserted. The energy stored is given by 


U=1CV? =1xKCV’, so 
2U 2(7.4x10°3) 
K= 5 = 5 7H 47. 
CV? (74x10 F\(652 V) 


According to Table 25-1, you should use Pyrex. 
44. (a) We use Eq. 25-14: 


(4.7)(0.15 m) 


In(b/a)  2(8.99x10" X=" )In(3.8 cm/3.6 cm) 


73 nF. 


(b) The breakdown potential is (14 kV/mm) (3.8 cm — 3.6 cm) = 28 kV. 


45. Using Eq. 25-29, with o= q/A, we have 


|é| = =200x10° N/C 
KE,A 


which yields g = 3.3 x 10°’ C. Eq. 25-21 and Eq. 25-27 therefore lead to 


2 
SO 5 io: 
2C 2Ké,A 


46. Each capacitor has 12.0 V across it, so Eq. 25-1 yields the charge values once we 
know C, and C). From Eq. 25-9, 


Ge a =221x10''F , 
and from Eq. 25-27, 
KE, A 
d 


C= = 664x10'F. 


This leads to 
gi = CV, = 8.00 x 107°C, go = CoVn =2.66 x 10°C. 


The addition of these gives the desired result: gio. = 1.06 x 10° C. Alternatively, the 
circuit could be reduced to find the tot. 
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47. THINK Dielectric strength is the maximum value of the electric field a dielectric 
material can tolerate without breakdown. 


EXPRESS The capacitance is given by C = kCo = KaA/d, where Cp is the capacitance 
without the dielectric, « is the dielectric constant, A is the plate area, and d is the plate 
separation. The electric field between the plates is given by E = V/d, where V is the 
potential difference between the plates. Thus, d = V/E and C = xeAE/V. Therefore, we 
find the plate area to be 

_ Vv 

7 KEE 


ANALYZE For the area to be a minimum, the electric field must be the greatest it can be 
without breakdown occurring. That is, 


7 (7.0 x 10 °F)(4.0x 10°V) 
2.8(8.85 x 10° F/ m)(18 x 10° V/m) 


= 0.63 m’. 


LEARN If the area is smaller than the minimum value found above, then electric 
breakdown occurs and the dielectric is no longer insulating and will start to conduct. 


48. The capacitor can be viewed as two capacitors C; and C) in parallel, each with 
surface area A/2 and plate separation d, filled with dielectric materials with dielectric 
constants «; and «>, respectively. Thus, (in SI units), 


Cie dice! E)(A/2)k, 2 E(A/2)K, _ aA( + Kk, 
J 2 d d d 5 
“12 (2 2 Cee 
_ (8.85x10" C/N ee Oe m’){ 7.00+12.00 =e wid tae 
5.56x10~ m .. 


49. We assume there is charge g on one plate and charge —g on the other. The electric 
field in the lower half of the region between the plates is 


Let d/2 be the thickness of each dielectric. Since the field is uniform in each region, the 
potential difference between the plates is 
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so 


This expression is exactly the same as that for C.g of two capacitors in series, one with 
dielectric constant «; and the other with dielectric constant «>. Each has plate area A and 
plate separation d/2. Also we note that if «; = «, the expression reduces to C = x A/d, 
the correct result for a parallel-plate capacitor with plate area A, plate separation d, and 
dielectric constant x1. 


With A=7.89x10“*m’, d=4.62x10°m, «,=11.0,and «, =12.0, the capacitance is 
1 2 


_ 2(8.85x10-? C*/N-m’)(7.89x10~% m°*) (11.0)(12.0) 


~ =1.73x10 UF. 
4.62x10° m 11.0+12.0 


C 


50. Let 
Ci = &(A/2)K/2d = AK/4d, 
Cr i &0(A/2) ky/d = &AK/2d, 
C3 = &)AK/2d. 


Note that C, and C; are effectively connected in series, while C; is effectively connected 
in parallel with the C>-C3 combination. Thus, 


C=C+ 


CC, _ &) AK, _ eo A/d) (x, /2) (x,/2) _&A ee. 2K,K, 
C,+C, 4d x,/2+K,/2 a eae 


With 4=1.05x10°m*, d=3.56x10°m, «,=21.0, «,=42.0 and «,=58.0, we find the 
capacitance to be 


Cc 


-12 72 2 -3 2 
S (8.85x10°° C’/N-m ee m’) [21.04 EE 4.55210" F 
4(3.56x10~ m) 42.0+58.0 
51. THINK We have a parallel-plate capacitor, so the capacitance is given by C = KCp = 
x&A/d, where Co is the capacitance without the dielectric, «is the dielectric constant, A is 
the plate area, and d is the plate separation. 


EXPRESS The electric field in the region between the plates is given by E = V/d, where 
V is the potential difference between the plates and d is the plate separation. Since the 
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separation can be written as d=xKe,A/C, we have E=VC/ke,A. The free charge on the 
plates is gr = CV. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the magnitude of the field strength 


to be 
VC 2) v@box 10” rh F 
Ké,A4 54Q85x10? F/mf0x 104 m 


(b) Similarly, we have gr = CV = (100 x 10” F)(50 V) = 5.0 x 10°C. 


(c) The electric field is produced by both the free and induced charge. Since the field of a 
large uniform layer of charge is q/2 4A, the field between the plates is 


| ee ee qi Gi 
26,4. (26,4: 2é,A 265A 


where the first term is due to the positive free charge on one plate, the second is due to 
the negative free charge on the other plate, the third is due to the positive induced charge 
on one dielectric surface, and the fourth is due to the negative induced charge on the other 
dielectric surface. Note that the field due to the induced charge is opposite the field due to 
the free charge, so they tend to cancel. The induced charge is therefore 


ds = 4) ~ &) AE =5.0x10° C-(8.85x10" F/m)(100x10~“ m? )(1.0x10* V/m) 
=4.1x10°C=4.1nC. 


LEARN An alternative way to calculate the induced charge is to apply Eq. 25-35: 


1 1 
=q,|1-— |=(5.0nC)| 1-— |=4.1nC. 
qi u( =| ( f 4) 
Note that there’s no induced charge (g, = 0 ) in the absence of dielectric («= 1). 


52. (a) The electric field E, in the free space between the two plates is FE) = q/a&A while 
that inside the slab is Ey = E\/K= q/K&A. Thus, 


V.=E, b-1Gz- ene 5+ 


cud FAK (8.85x10- C?/N-m’)(115x10~m*)(2.61) 
~V, K(d-b)+b (2.61)(0.0124m—0.00780m) +(0.00780m) 


and the capacitance is 


=13.4pF. 
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(b) g = CV = (13.4 x 107? F)(85.5 V) = 1.15 nC. 


(c) The magnitude of the electric field in the gap is 


-9 
8 a ae ee iG NS 


E,=— 
E,A (8.85x10-? C’/N-m’)(115x10% m’ ) 
(d) Using Eq. 25-34, we obtain 


E, _113x10* N/C 
K 2.61 


E,= =433x10° N/C. 


53. (a) Initially, the capacitance is 


6A _ (8.85x10-? C°/N-m’) (0.12 m’) a 


C 
eg 1.2x10° m 


9 pF. 


(b) Working through Sample Problem 25.06 — “Dielectric partially filling the gap in a 
capacitor” algebraically, we find: 


dw (8.85x10" C?/N-m*) (0.12m*)(4.8) 
K(d—b)+b  (4.8)(1.2—0.40)(10° m) + (4.0107 m) 


=1.2x10° pF. 


(c) Before the insertion, g = CoV (89 pF)(120 V) = 11 nC. 


(d) Since the battery is disconnected, g will remain the same after the insertion of the slab, 
with g = 11 nC. 


(e) E=q/éA=11x10° CK(8.85x10-” C*/N-m’) (0.12 m’) =10 kV/m. 

(f) E' = E/k= (10 kV/m)/4.8 = 2.1 kV/m. 

(g) The potential difference across the plates is 

V = E(d—b) + E'b = (10 kV/m)(0.012 m — 0.0040 m)+ (2.1 kV/m)(0.40 x 10° m) = 88 V. 


(h) The work done is 


2: -9 2 
(age jae 2a) a oe | S707: 
D 89x10?F 120x10’F 
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54. (a) We apply Gauss’s law with dielectric: g/& = «EA, and solve for 


-7 
sand 8.9x107 C aay 


© EA (8.85x10? C?/N-m’)(1.4x10° V/m)(100x10“m’) 


(b) The charge induced is g' = GB 1k @9x107 Cc if ik 7.7x107 C. 


55. (a) According to Eq. 25-17 the capacitance of an air-filled spherical capacitor is given 
by 


When the dielectric is inserted between the plates the capacitance is greater by a factor of 
the dielectric constant «. Consequently, the new capacitance is 


=0.107 nF. 


Cz tan ab ) 23.5 (0.0120 m)(0.0170 m) 


b—a) 8.99x10°N-m?/C? 0.0170 m—0.0120 m 
(b) The charge on the positive plate is g=CV =(0.107 nF)(73.0 V)=7.79 nC. 
(c) Let the charge on the inner conductor be —q. Immediately adjacent to it is the induced 


charge q’. Since the electric field is less by a factor 1/« than the field when no dielectric is 
present, then — g + q' =—q/k. Thus, 


F ab y [BS 


k-l 
ey er ee, A 7.79 nC)=7.45 nC. 
eras bas Ga 23.5 ) ~ P 


56. (a) The potential across C, is 10 V, so the charge on it is 
qi = CV, = (10.0 wF)(10.0 V) = 100 LC. 


(b) Reducing the right portion of the circuit produces an equivalence equal to 6.00 uF, 
with 10.0 V across it. Thus, a charge of 60.0 uC is on it, and consequently also on the 
bottom right capacitor. The bottom right capacitor has, as a result, a potential across it 
equal to 

_4Z_ 60 uC 


= 6.00 V 
C 10 uF 


which leaves 10.0 V — 6.00 V = 4.00 V across the group of capacitors in the upper right 
portion of the circuit. Inspection of the arrangement (and capacitance values) of that 
group reveals that this 4.00 V must be equally divided by C2 and the capacitor directly 
below it (in series with it). Therefore, with 2.00 V across C; we find 


LAS 7 


go = CoV> = (10.0 piF)(2.00 V) = 20.0 nC. 


57. THINK Figure 25-51 depicts a system of capacitors. The pair C3 and C4 are in 
parallel. 


EXPRESS Since C3; and Cy, are in parallel, we replace them with an equivalent 
capacitance C,,=C,+C,=30 uF. Now, Ci, C2, and C34 are in series, and all are 


numerically 30 uF, we observe that each has one-third the battery voltage across it. 
Hence, 3.0 V is across C4. 


ANALYZE The charge on capacitor 4 is gg = C4V4 = (15 uF)(3.0 V) = 45 uC. 


LEARN Alternatively, one may show that the equivalent capacitance of the arrangement 
is given by 
1 1 1 1 


1 
7 30 uF 30 uF 30uF 10 uF 


Cros C, C, Cy, 


or C,,,;, =10 wF. Thus, the charge across C), C2, and C34 are 


Ny = 92 = Ga = N34 = C34V = (10 HF)(9.0 V) = 90 nc. 


Now, since C3 and Cy are in parallel, and C, =C,, the charge on C4 (as well as on C3) is 
Is = Vs = Gy /2 = (90 uF) /2= 45 uF. 


58. (a) Here D is not attached to anything, so that the 6C and 4C capacitors are in series 
(equivalent to 2.4C). This is then in parallel with the 2C capacitor, which produces an 
equivalence of 4.4C. Finally the 4.4C is in series with C and we obtain 


(C)(4.4C) 
C, =———_ = 0.82 C = 0.8250 wF) = 41 uF 
“  C4+44C ( ) 


where we have used the fact that C = 50 uF. 


(b) Now, B is the point that is not attached to anything, so that the 6C and 2C capacitors 
are now in series (equivalent to 1.5C), which is then in parallel with the 4C capacitor (and 
thus equivalent to 5.5C). The 5.5C is then in series with the C capacitor; consequently, 


bd&cg 
0.85C = 42 LF . 


C,, = 2 
1 “C4+55C 


59. The pair C; and C) are in parallel, as are the pair C3 and Cy; they reduce to equivalent 
values 6.0 uF and 3.0 uF, respectively. These are now in series and reduce to 2.0 uF, 
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across which we have the battery voltage. Consequently, the charge on the 2.0 uF 
equivalence is (2.0 wF)(12 V) = 24 wC. This charge on the 3.0 uF equivalence (of C3 and 
C4) has a voltage of 


-£. 2H gov. 
3 iE 


u 
Finally, this voltage on capacitor C4 produces a charge (2.0 wF)(8.0 V) = 16 uC. 
60. (a) Equation 25-22 yields 


u=5cr == Gox10 FIG x10° vPe49x107 Ji 


(b) Our result from part (a) is much less than the required 150 mJ, so such a spark should 
not have set off an explosion. 


61. Initially the capacitors C}, Co, and C; form a series combination equivalent to a single 
capacitor, which we denote C},3. Solving the equation 


1 Ws Ee ed SC CrrC.C aC C. 
+— = + +S, 
C, 23 C, C, C, C, C, C; 
we obtain Ci.3 = 2.40 uF. With V = 12.0 V, we then obtain g = C)3V = 28.8 uC. In the 
final situation, C, and C, are in parallel and are thus effectively equivalent to 
Cy, =12.0 uF. Similar to the previous computation, we use 


1 1 x 1 x l CC +C,0, +CG, 
C, 234 C, Cy C; C, Cry C, 


and find Ci234 = 3.00 uF. Therefore, the final charge is g = Ci234V = 36.0 uC. 
(a) This represents a change (relative to the initial charge) of Ag = 7.20 HC. 


(b) The capacitor C,, which we imagined to replace the parallel pair C, and C,, is in series 
with C; and C; and thus also has the final charge g =36.0 wC found above. The voltage 
across C24 would be 
q 36.0 uC 
== 
Cy, 12.0 uF 


=3.00V. 


This is the same voltage across each of the parallel pairs. In particular, V, = 3.00 V 
implies that g, = C,V4= 18.0 uC. 


(c) The battery supplies charges only to the plates where it is connected. The charges on 
the rest of the plates are due to electron transfers between them, in accord with the new 
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distribution of voltages across the capacitors. So, the battery does not directly supply the 
charge on capacitor 4. 


62. In series, their equivalent capacitance (and thus their total energy stored) is smaller 
than either one individually (by Eq. 25-20). In parallel, their equivalent capacitance (and 
thus their total energy stored) is larger than either one individually (by Eq. 25-19). Thus, 
the middle two values quoted in the problem must correspond to the individual capacitors. 
We use Eq. 25-22 and find 


(a) 100 wd =4C,(10 VY => C, =2.0 gE; 
(b) 300 WJ =4C,(10 VY > C, =6.0 pF. 


63. Initially, the total equivalent capacitance is C;.= [(C,) | + (C2) a = 3.0 uF, and the 
charge on the positive plate of each one is (3.0 wF)(10 V) = 30 wC. Next, the capacitor 
(call is C;) is squeezed as described in the problem, with the effect that the new value of 
C; is 12 uF (see Eq. 25-9). The new total equivalent capacitance then becomes 


Cpy=[(C)) 1 +(C) “1! = 4.0 LE, 
and the new charge on the positive plate of each one is (4.0 wF)(10 V) = 40 uC. 


(a) Thus we see that the charge transferred from the battery as a result of the squeezing is 


40 uC — 30 uC = 10 LC. 


(b) The total increase in positive charge (on the respective positive plates) stored on the 
capacitors is twice the value found in part (a) (since we are dealing with two capacitors in 
series): 20 uC. 


64. (a) We reduce the parallel group C2, C3 and C4, and the parallel pair Cs and C6, 
obtaining equivalent values C’= 12 wF and C= 12 uF, respectively. We then reduce the 
series group C), C’ and C” to obtain an equivalent capacitance of Ceqg = 3 uF hooked to 
the battery. Thus, the charge stored in the system is ¢sys = CeqMbat = 36 UC. 


(b) Since qsys = qi, then the voltage across C is 


ics a= OuE = 6.0 V. 
1 6.0 WF 


The voltage across the series-pair C’ and C’’ is consequently Vya, — V; = 6.0 V. Since C’= 
C”, we infer V’ = V" = 6.0/2 = 3.0 V, which, in turn, is equal to V4, the potential across 
C4. Therefore, 


ga = C4V4 = (4.0 uiF)(3.0 V) = 12 LC. 
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65. THINK We may think of the arrangement as two capacitors connected in series. 


EXPRESS Let the capacitances be C; and C2, with the former filled with the «, =3.00 


material and the latter with the % = 4.00 material. Upon using Eq. 25-9, Eq. 25-27, and 
reducing C and C) to an equivalent capacitance, we have 


Dee ahi 1 r 1 _(«K+K,) d 
C. C, © KeaAld xejAld KK, )&A 


A id 
or C,, = Aik, |£0" The charge stored on the capacitor is g = Coq. 
kK, +k, 


ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we find 


c,, =| Mita |fo4 = 1.52 x 107 F, 
K+k,) d 


Therefore, g = CegV = 1.06 x 10° C. 


KE,A 
2d 


LEARN In the limit where « =«, =x, our expression for C,, becomes C,, = 


> 


where 2d is the plate separation. 


66. We first need to find an expression for the energy stored in a cylinder of radius R and 
length L, whose surface lies between the inner and outer cylinders of the capacitor (a < R 
< b). The energy density at any point is given by u=4¢,E’, where E is the magnitude of 
the electric field at that point. If g is the charge on the surface of the inner cylinder, then 


the magnitude of the electric field at a point a distance r from the cylinder axis is given 
by (see Eq. 25-12) 


eg 
2ne,Lr’ 
and the energy density at that point is 
1 2 q f 
u=—éE° =——.. 
Qe Sete 


The corresponding energy in the cylinder is the volume integral U, = [udv. Now, 
dV =2nrLdr , so 


2 2 2 
d. R 
Ug= | 2a lar = ZI [ ies zl nf } 
@ 8n°é,Lr A4me,L** r 4zeL \a 
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To find an expression for the total energy stored in the capacitor, we replace R with b: 


. b 
U,= = in =} 
4nme,L \a 


We want the ratio Up/U;, to be 1/2, so 


esa ne 
a 2 a 


or, since Lina Qin@b7al mB) aGQin@bral | This means Rla=NVbla or 
R=AVab. 
CE _ oo DoourG, ,, 


C+C, 6004F + 4.00 uF 


67. (a) The equivalent capacitance is C,, = 


(b) gi = CegV = (2.40 uiF)(200 V) = 4.80 x 10°C. 

(c) Vi = qi/C, = 4.80 x 10°* C/6.00 “uF = 80.0 V. 

(d) g2=q1 = 4.80 x 10°C. 

(e) Vy =V—V, =200 V- 80.0 V = 120 V. 

68. (a) Now Cog = Ci + Co = 6.00 uF + 4.00 uF = 10.0 uF. 
(b) gi = C\V = (6.00 uiF)(200 V) = 1.20 x 10°C. 

(c) V;=200 V. 

(d) gz = CoV = (4.00 uiF)(200 V) = 8.00 x 10°C. 

(e) Vy» =V, = 200 V. 


69. We use U=1CV’. As V is increased by AV, the energy stored in the capacitor 
increases correspondingly from Uto U+ AU: U+ AU =4C(V + AV)’. Thus, 
(1+ AV/V) = 1+ AU/U, or 


= [tee -1= 14 10% -1=49% 


70. (a) The length d is effectively shortened by b so C'’= &A/(d — b) = 0.708 pF. 
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(b) The energy before, divided by the energy after inserting the slab is 


Ug /2C _C'_&AKd-b)  d _ 5.00 


Uo g@i2C’ C  &Ald  d—-b 500-200 — 


(c) The work done is 


2 2 2 
W=AU =U'-U=4 (z ap SE oe, eee A 
2\0 ‘Cy. 26a 28,4 


(d) Since W< 0, the slab is sucked in. 
71. (a) C'= &A/(d — b) = 0.708 pF, the same as part (a) in Problem 25-70. 
(b) The ratio of the stored energy is now 


U _ iCV? C_ «Ald _d-b _5.00-2.00 


U' 1CV? C «Ald—b) d S00 
2 0 ° 


(c) The work done is 


2 
W=aU =U'-U =3(C cy? = 24 [ : 5 P= ae = 1.02105. 
2 a NGSbh. a 2d(d —b) 


(d) In Problem 25-70 where the capacitor is disconnected from the battery and the slab is 
sucked in, F' is certainly given by —dU/dx. However, that relation does not hold when the 
battery is left attached because the force on the slab is not conservative. The charge 
distribution in the slab causes the slab to be sucked into the gap by the charge distribution 
on the plates. This action causes an increase in the potential energy stored by the battery 
in the capacitor. 


72. (a) The equivalent capacitance is Ceg = C1C2/(C; + C2). Thus the charge g on each 
capacitor is 


_ CCV _ (2.00uF)(8.00uF)(300V) 
CAC 2.00 uF +8.00 uF 


=4.80x107C. 


G=h =H =CV 


(b) The potential difference is V; = g/C, = 4.80 x 10* C/2.0 uF = 240 V. 
(c) As noted in part (a), g, =g, =4.80x10“C. 


(d) V2 =V—V; =300 V —240 V = 60.0 V. 
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Now we have q‘\/Ci = q‘2/C2 = V' (V' being the new potential difference across each 
capacitor) and qg’, + q', = 2q. We solve for ‘1, qg'2 and V: 


2C\q _ 2(2.00uF)(4.80x10“C) 


(e) qi= =1.92x10“C. 
C,+C, 2.00 uF +8.00 uF 
’ -4 
(f pede C _ 96.0V. 
C, 2.00 uF 


(g) 93 =2q-9, =7.68x10°C. 

(h) V; =V'=96.0V. 

(i) In this circumstance, the capacitors will simply discharge themselves, leaving q; =0, 
Gj) Vi=9, 

(k) q2= 9, 

(1) and Y2=V, = 0. 

73. The voltage across capacitor | is 


St aay 
C, 10uF 


1 


Since VY; = V2, the total charge on capacitor 2 is 
1-6, = Be Gv Qoo.c. 


which means a total of 90 wC of charge is on the pair of capacitors C, and C>. This 
implies there is a total of 90 wC of charge also on the C3 and C4 pair. Since C3 = C4, the 
charge divides equally between them, so g3 = q4 = 45 wC. Thus, the voltage across 
capacitor 3 is 

pa ay 


°C, 20 uF 
Therefore, |V4—Vp| = Vi + V3 =5.3 V. 


74. We use C = &kA/d x x/d. To maximize C we need to choose the material with the 
greatest value of «/d. It follows that the mica sheet should be chosen. 
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75. We cannot expect simple energy conservation to hold since energy is presumably 
dissipated either as heat in the hookup wires or as radio waves while the charge oscillates 
in the course of the system “settling down” to its final state (of having 40 V across the 
parallel pair of capacitors C and 60 uF). We do expect charge to be conserved. Thus, if 
Q is the charge originally stored on C and q1, q2 are the charges on the parallel pair after 
“settling down,” then 


O=4,+9, => C(100V)=C(40V)+(60uF)(40V) 
which leads to the solution C = 40 uF. 


76. One way to approach this is to note that since they are identical, the voltage is evenly 
divided between them. That is, the voltage across each capacitor is V = (10/n) volt. With 


C = 2.0 x 10° F, the electric energy stored by each capacitor is +cV. The total energy 


stored by the capacitors is n times that value, and the problem requires the total be equal 


to25x10°J. Thus, 
2 


S10 s 
5 (2.0 x 10°°) (2°) =25x 10°, 
which leads to n = 4. 


77. THINK We have two parallel-plate capacitors that are connected in parallel. They 
both have the same plate separation and same potential difference across their plates. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the electric field in the region between the plates is given 
by E = Vid, where V is the potential difference between the plates and d is the plate 
separation. The surface charge density on the plate is o=q/ A. 


ANALYZE (a) With d= 0.00300 m and V = 600 V, we have 


V 600 V 


A = = 3 =2.00x10° V/m. 
d 3.00x10~ m 


(b) Since d = 0.00300 m and V = 600 V in capacitor B as well, E, =2.00x10° V/m. 


(c) For the air-filled capacitor, Eq. 25-4 leads to 


Ze 44 CV _(&Ald WV _ EV 
re or | A 
=1.77x10° C/m’. 


= €E, =(8.85x 10” C*/N-m’)(2.00x 10° V/m) 


(d) For the dielectric-filled capacitor, we use Eq. 25-29: 


O, = KE, E, = (2.60)(8.85x10-” C?/N-m’)(2.00 10° V/m) = 4.60x 10° C/m’. 
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(e) Although the discussion in Section 25-8 of the textbook is in terms of the charge 
being held fixed (while a dielectric is inserted), it is readily adapted to this situation 
(where comparison is made of two capacitors that have the same voltage and are identical 
except for the fact that one has a dielectric). The fact that capacitor B has a relatively 
large charge but only produces the field that A produces (with its smaller charge) is in 
line with the point being made (in the text) with Eq. 25-34 and in the material that 
follows. Adapting Eq. 25-35 to this problem, we see that the difference in charge 
densities between parts (c) and (d) is due, in part, to the (negative) layer of charge at the 
top surface of the dielectric; consequently, 


Ging =F 4 — Oy = (1.7710 C/m’) —(4.60x 10° C/m’) = —2.83x 10° C/m? . 


LEARN We note that the electric field in capacitor B is produced by both the charge on 
the plates (oA) and the induced charges (o,,,A), while the field in capacitor A is 


produced by the charge on the plates alone (o,A). Since E,=E,, we have 


O,=O,+0;,,4, OF O,,4 =O4—Op- 


78. (a) Put five such capacitors in series. Then, the equivalent capacitance is 2.0 wF/5 = 
0.40 wF. With each capacitor taking a 200-V potential difference, the equivalent capacitor 
can withstand 1000 V. 


(b) As one possibility, you can take three identical arrays of capacitors, each array being a 
five-capacitor combination described in part (a) above, and hook up the arrays in parallel. 
The equivalent capacitance is now Ceq = 3(0.40 WF) = 1.2 WF. With each capacitor taking 
a 200-V potential difference, the equivalent capacitor can withstand 1000 V. 


79. (a) For a capacitor with surface area A and plate separation x its capacitance is given 
by Co = &A/x. The energy stored in the capacitor can be written as 


2 2 2 


q q q x 


~2C 2(e,A/x) 264 


The change in energy if the separation between plates increases to x+dx is 


2 


dU =—1~ dx. 
2& A 


Thus, the force between the plates is 


The negative sign means that the force between the plates is attractive. 
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(b) The magnitude of the electrostatic stress is 


[Fe] q eee Be Mes 
Ai DeAr De 2 : 


where E=o7/é, is the magnitude of the electric field in the region between the plates. 


80. The energy initially stored in one capacitor is U, =q, /2C =4.00 J. After a second 
capacitor is connected to it in parallel, with g, =q, =q,/2, the energy stored in the first 
capacitor becomes 


2 2 
att _ (G!2) 45 _1 993 
2G 2E 4 


which is the same as that stored in the second capacitor. Thus, the total energy is 
U 
U=U,+U, ge 00 J. 


(b) The wires connecting the capacitors have resistance, so some energy is converted to 
thermal energy in the wires, as well as electromagnetic radiation. 


Chapter 26 


1. (a) The charge that passes through any cross section is the product of the current and 
time. Since ¢ = 4.0 min = (4.0 min)(60 s/min) = 240 s, 


g = it = (5.0 A)(240 s) = 1.2x 10°C. 


(b) The number of electrons N is given by g = Ne, where e is the magnitude of the charge 
on an electron. Thus, 


N= qle= (1200 C)/(1.60 x 10°'? C) = 7.5 x 1071. 


2. Suppose the charge on the sphere increases by Aq in time At. Then, in that time its 
potential increases by 

AV = Aq” , 

Are yr 

where r is the radius of the sphere. This means Ag=4ze,r AV. Now, Ag = (iin — four) At, 
where ij, is the current entering the sphere and i,,; is the current leaving. Thus, 


Apa—Ad_ = Aor AV _ (0.10 m)(1000 V) 
in 4 (8.99 10° F/m)(1.0000020 A —1.0000000 A) 


bt 


in out in out 


=5.6x10° s. 


3. We adapt the discussion in the text to a moving two-dimensional collection of charges. 
Using o for the charge per unit area and w for the belt width, we can see that the transport 
of charge is expressed in the relationship i = ovw, which leads to 


. 6 
GP SN = =6.7x10° C/m’. 
vw (30 m/s)(S0x 107 m) 


4. We express the magnitude of the current density vector in SI units by converting the 
diameter values in mils to inches (by dividing by 1000) and then converting to meters (by 
multiplying by 0.0254) and finally using 


i 
J=—= : 
A «cR? xD 
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For example, the gauge 14 wire with D = 64 mil = 0.0016 m is found to have a 
(maximum safe) current density of J = 7.2 x 10° A/m”. In fact, this is the wire with the 
largest value of J allowed by the given data. The values of J in SI units are plotted below 
as a function of their diameters in mils. 


J 


7e+06 4 
6e+06 4 
S5e+06 4 


4e+06 7 


ops Toy rrr D(mils) 
40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200 

5. THINK The magnitude of the current density is given by J = nqvq, where n is the 
number of particles per unit volume, q is the charge on each particle, and vg is the drift 
speed of the particles. 


EXPRESS In vector form, we have (see Eq. 26-7) J = nqv,. Current density J is 
related to the current 7 by (see Eq. 26-4): i= (if dA. 


ANALYZE (a) The particle concentration is n = 2.0 x 10°/cm? = 2.0 x 10'* m°, the 
charge is 
g = 2e = 2(1.60 x 10°? C) =3.20 x 10°'°C, 


and the drift speed is 1.0 x 10° m/s. Thus, we find the current density to be 


J =(2x 10" /m)(3.2 x10" C)(1.0x 10° m/s)=64 A/m’. 


(b) Since the particles are positively charged the current density is in the same direction 
as their motion, to the north. 


(c) The current cannot be calculated unless the cross-sectional area of the beam is known. 
Then i = JA can be used. 


LEARN That the current density is in the direction of the motion of the positive charge 
carriers means that it is in the opposite direction of the motion of the negatively charged 
electrons. 


6. (a) Circular area depends, of course, on 7’, so the horizontal axis of the graph in Fig. 
26-24(b) is effectively the same as the area (enclosed at variable radius values), except 
for a factor of z. The fact that the current increases linearly in the graph means that i/A = 
J=constant. Thus, the answer is “yes, the current density is uniform.” 
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(b) We find i/(27’) = (0.005 A)/(m x 4 x 10° m’) = 398 ~ 4.0 x 10 A/m?. 


7. The cross-sectional area of wire is given by A = mm”, where r is its radius (half its 
thickness). The magnitude of the current density vector is 


J =i/A=i/ar’, 
so 


r=| a 0:50:4 =1,9x10~ m. 
aJ m(440x10* A/m’) 


The diameter of the wire is therefore d = 2r = 2(1.9 x 10* m) =3.8 x 107m. 


8. (a) The magnitude of the current density vector is 


j _ 4(1.2x10°" A) 


J=+=—_ = == 2.4107 Alm’. 
ASE ES Gel OSM? i) 
(b) The drift speed of the current-carrying electrons is 
-5 2 
pp ae = A 8 ei ae 


ne (847x10° /m?)(1.60x 10° C) 


9. We note that the radial width Ar = 10 um is small enough (compared to r = 1.20 mm) 
that we can make the approximation 


| Br2zrdr = Br2arAr 


Thus, the enclosed current is 27Br°Ar = 18.1 HA. Performing the integral gives the same 
answer. 


10. Assuming J is directed along the wire (with no radial flow) we integrate, starting 
with Eq. 26-4, 


i=[|F|d4=[ (o*)2ardr =ska(R' ~0.656R°) 


where k = 3.0 x 10° and SI units are understood. Therefore, if R = 0.00200 m, we 
obtaini=2.59x107A. 


11. (a) The current resulting from this non-uniform current density is 
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i=| J dA="[" p.2nrdr== ARI, — 2 7(3.40x10m)?(5.50x104 A/m?) 
cylinder a R 0 3 3 : 
=1.33 A. 
(b) In this case, 


R r 1 1 z 
od od Jo [1-5 lara F Rd, = 377 (3.40%10 °m)"(5.50%10" Aim’) 
= 0.666 A. 


(c) The result is different from that in part (a) because J, is higher near the center of the 
cylinder (where the area is smaller for the same radial interval) and lower outward, 
resulting in a lower average current density over the cross section and consequently a 
lower current than that in part (a). So, J, has its maximum value near the surface of the 
wire. 


12. (a) Since 1 cm* = 10° m’, the magnitude of the current density vector is 


J =nev = te (0. 10°” C)(470 x 10° m/s) =654 «107 A/m’. 
m 


(b) Although the total surface area of Earth is 477R;. (that of a sphere), the area to be used 


in a computation of how many protons in an approximately unidirectional beam (the solar 
wind) will be captured by Earth is its projected area. In other words, for the beam, the 


encounter is with a “target” of circular area 7Rz,. The rate of charge transport implied by 
the influx of protons is 


i= AJ =2RzJ =7(6.37x10° m) (6.54x107 A/m’ )=8.3410" A. 


13. We use vg = J/ne = i/Ane. Thus, 


LL. LAne (0.85) (0.21x10-' m’) (8.47x10°*/m’) (1.60x10-" C) 
v, i/Ane— i 300A 
=8.1x10°s=13min. 


f= 


14. Since the potential difference V and current 7 are related by V = iR, where R is the 
resistance of the electrician, the fatal voltage is V = (50 x 10° A)(2000 Q) = 100 V. 


15. THINK The resistance of the coil is given by R = pL/A, where L is the length of the 
wire, ¢ is the resistivity of copper, and A is the cross-sectional area of the wire. 


EXPRESS Since each turn of wire has length 2, where r is the radius of the coil, then 
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L = (250)2ar = (250)(22)(0.12 m) = 188.5 m. 
If ry is the radius of the wire itself, then its cross-sectional area is 
A=ar? = 1(0.65 x 10° m)’ = 1.33 x 10° m’. 
According to Table 26-1, the resistivity of copper is 9 =1.69x10°Q-m. 


ANALYZE Thus, the resistance of the copper coil is 


1.69 x 10°Q-m)(1885 
pL _ (1.69x m)( m) 40 


A 133x10° m 


LEARN Resistance R is the property of an object (depending on quantities such as L and 
A), while resistivity is a property of the material. 


16. We use R/L = p/A = 0.150 Q/km. 
(a) For copper J = i/A = (60.0 A)(0.150 Q/km)/(1.69 x 10° Q- m) =5.32 x 10° A/m’. 
(b) We denote the mass densities as ¢,,. For copper, 

(m/L)- = (PmA)e = (8960 kg/m*) (1.69 x 10° Q - m)/(0.150 Q/km) = 1.01 kg/m. 
(c) For aluminum J = (60.0 A)(0.150 Q/km)/(2.75 x 10°Q- m) = 3.27 x 10° Alm’. 
(d) The mass density of aluminum is 

(mIL)q = (PmA)a = (2700 kg/m*)(2.75 x 10° Q- m)/(0.150 Q/km) = 0.495 kg/m. 
17. We find the conductivity of Nichrome (the reciprocal of its resistivity) as follows: 


1 L L Li (10 m)(4.0 A) 


= = = = = = 2.0 10°/Q. 
op RA (VIA VA (2.0 V)(1.0x10° m’) . ™ 


18. (a) i = VIR = 23.0 V/15.0 x 10° Q= 1.53 x 10° A. 


(b) The cross-sectional area is A=azr?=17D°. Thus, the magnitude of the current 
density vector is 
4i — 4(1.53x10° A) 


I= == ==5.41x10' A/m’, 
#D”  7-(6.00x10~ m) 


vs 
A 
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(c) The resistivity is 


=3 -3 2 
p= BA _ (150x107 2)4(6.00%107 mY" _ 19 6.40 Quin 
E 4(4.00 m) 


(d) The material is platinum. 


19. THINK The resistance of the wire is given by R= pL/ A, where pis the resistivity 
of the material, Z is the length of the wire, and A is its cross-sectional area. 


EXPRESS In this case, the cross-sectional area is 
A=nr? = n(050x10% m) =785%107 m’. 
ANALYZE Thus, the resistivity of the wire is 


pe OL eee 
L 2.0m 


LEARN Resistance R is the property of an object (depending on quantities such as Z and 
A), while resistivity is a property of the material itself. The equation R = pL / A implies 
that the larger the cross-sectional area A, the smaller the resistance R. 


20. The thickness (diameter) of the wire is denoted by D. We use R « L/A (Eq. 26-16) 
and note that A=1 7D’ x D’. The resistance of the second wire is given by 


2 
Fe ee ee ee pee Rey (3)=2R 
A, J\ L, DAE 2 
21. The resistance at operating temperature Tis R = V/i = 2.9 V/0.30 A = 9.67 Q. Thus, 
from R — Ro = Roa (T— To), we find 


T=T += 1 |=20°c+ a vow 2.670 1 )21.8x10° °C. 
a\R, 4.5x10°/K ) (1.19 


Since a change in Celsius is equivalent to a change on the Kelvin temperature scale, the 
value of a used in this calculation is not inconsistent with the other units involved. Table 
26-1 has been used. 


22. Let r=2.00 mmbe the radius of the kite string and t = 0.50 mmbe the thickness of 
the water layer. The cross-sectional area of the layer of water is 
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A=n| (r+t) -r? |=a[(2.50x10% m)* -(2.00x10* m)*] =7.07x10% m’. 
Using Eq. 26-16, the resistance of the wet string is 


‘ pee! (150 Q-m)(800 m) 


= 1.698 x10" Q. 
A 7.07x10° m 
The current through the water layer is 
8 
poe oe UN 20a v6 


R 1.698x10°Q 


23. We use J = E/p, where E is the magnitude of the (uniform) electric field in the wire, J 
is the magnitude of the current density, and p— is the resistivity of the material. The 
electric field is given by E = V/L, where V is the potential difference along the wire and L 
is the length of the wire. Thus J = V/Lp and 


V 115 V 
——-= =8.2x10°Q-m. 
sae mere m)(1.4x10° A/m’) . . 


24. (a) Since the material is the same, the resistivity p is the same, which implies (by Eq. 
26-11) that the electric fields (in the various rods) are directly proportional to their 
current-densities. Thus, Jj: Jz: J; are in the ratio 2.5/4/1.5 (see Fig. 26-25). Now the 
currents in the rods must be the same (they are “in series’’) so 

JA, = J; A3, J» A> =J3A3 7 
Since A = m7’, this leads (in view of the aforementioned ratios) to 

4r =1.5r9, 2.57? = 1.593". 
Thus, with r3 = 2 mm, the latter relation leads to r; = 1.55 mm. 
(b) The 4r2° = 1.573” relation leads to r2 = 1.22 mm. 
25. THINK The resistance of an object depends on its length and the cross-sectional area. 
EXPRESS Since the mass and density of the material do not change, the volume remains 
the same. If Lo is the original length, L is the new length, Apo is the original cross-sectional 
area, and A is the new cross-sectional area, then Ly4 9 = LA and 


A= LAo/L = LAo/3.Lo = Ao/3. 


ANALYZE The new resistance is 
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pa Le. Peo _ 9 PL =9R,, 
A A/3 °° A 


where Ro is the original resistance. Thus, R = 9(6.0 Q) = 540. 


LEARN In general, the resistances of two objects made of the same material but different 
cross-sectional areas and lengths may be related by 


val 


26. The absolute values of the slopes (for the straight-line segments shown in the graph of 
Fig. 26-25(b)) are equal to the respective electric field magnitudes. Thus, applying Eq. 
26-5 and Eq. 26-13 to the three sections of the resistive strip, we have 


J = 4 = OE = o(0.50 x 10° Vim) 
Jy = | = GE2= 0(4.0 x 10° Vim) 
Js = 4 = GBs = 03(1.0 x 10° Vim) . 


We note that the current densities are the same since the values of i and A are the same 
(see the problem statement) in the three sections, so J) =J2 =J3. 


(a) Thus we see that 0; = 203 = 2 (3.00 x 10’((Q- m)')=6.00 x 10’ (Q- m)'. 
(b) Similarly, 0) = 03/4 = (3.00 x 10’(Q: m)')/4 = 7.50 x 10°(Q:m)'. 


27. THINK In this problem we compare the resistances of two conductors that are made 
of the same materials. 


EXPRESS The resistance of conductor A is given by 


where ry is the radius of the conductor. If 7, is the outside diameter of conductor B and r; 
is its inside diameter, then its cross-sectional area is z(r7 —17), and its resistance is 


eee Zen 
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ANALYZE The ratio of the resistances is 


R, _r2-r? _ (LOmm) —(050mm) ae 
R; i (050mm) i 


LEARN The resistance R of an object depends on how the electric potential is applied to 
the object. Also, R depends on the ratio L/A, according to R= pL/ A. 


28. The cross-sectional area is A = a” = (0.002 m)’. The resistivity from Table 26-1 is 
p=1.69 x 10°Q-m. Thus, with L = 3 m, Ohm’s Law leads to V = iR = ipL/A, or 


12 x 10°V =i(1.69 x 10°Q- m)(3.0 m)/ (0.002 m) 
which yields i = 0.00297 A or roughly 3.0 mA. 


29. First we find the resistance of the copper wire to be 


pL (1.69x10* Q-m)(0.020 m) 


—— =2.69x10°Q. 
A m(2.0x10~ m) 


With potential difference V =3.00 nV, the current flowing through the wire is 


a ee 3.00x10°V 
R_ 2.69x10°Q 


=1.115x107A. 


Therefore, in 3.00 ms, the amount of charge drifting through a cross section is 
AQ =iAt =(1.115x107A)(3.00x107 s) =3.35x107C . 


30. We use R x L/A. The diameter of a 22-gauge wire is 1/4 that of a 10-gauge wire. 
Thus from R = pL/A we find the resistance of 25 ft of 22-gauge copper wire to be 


R= (1.00 Q)(25 ft/1000 ft)(4)? = 0.40 Q. 
31. (a) The current in each strand is i = 0.750 A/125 = 6.00 x 10° A. 
(b) The potential difference is V = iR = (6.00 x 10° A) (2.65 x 10° Q) = 1.59 x 10° V. 
(c) The resistance is Riotal = 2.65 x 10° Q/125 =2.12 x 10°.Q. 


32. We use J = oE = (n+ + n_)evg, which combines Eq. 26-13 and Eq. 26-7. 
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(a) The magnitude of the current density is 
J = 0 E=(2.70 x 10 '4/Q: m) (120 Vim) = 3.24 x 10°? A/m’. 


(b) The drift velocity is 


oE (2.70x10-*/Q-m)(120 V/m) 
a = = 1.73 cm/s. 
(n,+n_)e | (620+550)/cm* ](1.60x10"” C) 


33. (a) The current in the block is i = V/R = 35.8 V/935 Q = 3.83 x 10° A. 
(b) The magnitude of current density is 
J = i/A = (3.83 x 10 A)/(3.50 x 107 m’) = 109 A/m?. 
(c) vy = J/ne = (109 A/m’)/[(5.33 x 1077/m?) (1.60 x 10°"? C)] = 1.28 x 10° m/s. 
(d) E = V/L = 35.8 V/0.158 m = 227 V/m. 
34. The number density of conduction electrons in copper is n = 8.49 x 10°°/m*. The 
electric field in section 2 is (10.0 wV)/(2.00 m) = 5.00 wV/m. Since p= 1.69 x 10°Q:-m 
for copper (see Table 26-1) then Eq. 26-10 leads to a current density vector of magnitude 
Jy = (5.00 piV/m)/(1.69 x 10°Q: m) = 296 A/m? 
in section 2. Conservation of electric current from section 1 into section 2 implies 


JA =J,4, => J,(4nR’)=J,(2R’) 


(see Eq. 26-5). This leads to J; = 74 A/m*. Now, for the drift speed of conduction- 
electrons in section 1, Eq. 26-7 immediately yields 


ye es a0 mi 
ne 


35. (a) The current i is shown in Fig. 26-30 entering the truncated cone at the left end and 
leaving at the right. This is our choice of positive x direction. We make the assumption 
that the current density J at each value of x may be found by taking the ratio i/A where A 
= mr is the cone’s cross-section area at that particular value of x. 


The direction of J is identical to that shown in the figure for i (our +x direction). Using 
Eq. 26-11, we then find an expression for the electric field at each value of x, and next 
find the potential difference V by integrating the field along the x axis, in accordance with 
the ideas of Chapter 25. Finally, the resistance of the cone is given by R = V/i. Thus, 


Um bey 


where we must deduce how r depends on x in order to proceed. We note that the radius 
increases linearly with x, so (with c; and co to be determined later) we may write 
r=c¢,+¢,x. 


Choosing the origin at the left end of the truncated cone, the coefficient c; is chosen so 
that r = a (when x = 0); therefore, c; = a. Also, the coefficient cz must be chosen so that 


(at the right end of the truncated cone) we have r = b (when x = L); therefore, 
c, =(b—a)/L. Our expression, then, becomes 


ee 
r=at x. 
L 


Substituting this into our previous statement and solving for the field, we find 


a —2 
p=2(a+* 45 : 
L 


4 


Consequently, the potential difference between the faces of the cone is 


Sap ale (- | ip <L b=@ ipl 
n b-a 


The resistance is therefore 


pal — PL (731 Q-m\(1.94%107 m) 


des =9.81x10° Q 
i sab 2(2.00x10° m)(2.30x10~ m) 


Note that if b = a, then R = pL/ma’ = pL/A, where A = za’ is the cross-sectional area of 
the cylinder. 


36. Since the current spreads uniformly over the hemisphere, the current density at any 


given radius r from the striking point is J =//2zr*. From Eq. 26-10, the magnitude of 
the electric field at a radial distance r is 


= Oak. 
Qnr>’ 
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where ¢,,=30Q-mis the resistivity of water. The potential difference between a point at 
radial distance D and a point at D+ Ar is 


: we I I 
AV =-["" Edr=-[ Pod ety — Pu [ : 5) Bye see 


D 2nr? 22 \D+Ar D 22 D(D+Ar)’ 
which implies that the current across the swimmer is 


,-lAVI_ pf Ar 
R= 22R D(D+Ar) 


Substituting the values given, we obtain 


, _30.0.2-m)(7.80x10°A) 0.70 m 


: =5.22x107A. 
27(4.00x10°Q) (35.0 m)(35.0 m+0.70 m) 


37. From Eq. 26-25, p « | o Vepp. The connection with ver is indicated in part (b) of 
Sample Problem 26.05 —‘“Mean free time and mean free distance,” which contains 
useful insight regarding the problem we are working now. According to Chapter 20, 


v., «VT. Thus, we may conclude that p< VT. 


38. The slope of the graph is P= 5.0 x 10° W. Using this in the P = V’/R relation leads 
to V=0.10 Vs. 


39. Eq. 26-26 gives the rate of thermal energy production: 
P=iV =(10.0A)(120V) =1.20 kW. 


Dividing this into the 180 kJ necessary to cook the three hotdogs leads to the result 
t=150s. 


40. The resistance is R = P/i” = (100 W)/(3.00 A)’ = 11.1 Q. 


41. THINK In an electrical circuit, the electrical energy is dissipated through the resistor 
as heat. 


EXPRESS Electrical energy is converted to heat at a rate given by P=V*/R, where V is 
the potential difference across the heater and R is the resistance of the heater. 


ANALYZE With V =120 Vand R = 14 QO, we have 


_ (120 V)’ 
140 


P =10x10° W=1.0 kw. 
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(b) The cost is given by (1.0kW)(5.0h)(5.0cents/kW -h) = US$0.25. 


LEARN The energy transferred is lost because the process is irreversible. The thermal 
energy causes the temperature of the resistor to rise. 


42. (a) Referring to Fig. 26-33, the electric field would point down (toward the bottom of 
the page) in the strip, which means the current density vector would point down, too (by 
Eq. 26-11). This implies (since electrons are negatively charged) that the conduction 
electrons would be “drifting” upward in the strip. 


(b) Equation 24-6 immediately gives 12 eV, or (using e = 1.60 x 10°'°C) 1.9 x 10°85 for 
the work done by the field (which equals, in magnitude, the potential energy change of 
the electron). 


(c) Since the electrons don’t (on average) gain kinetic energy as a result of this work done, 
it is generally dissipated as heat. The answer is as in part (b): 12 eV or 1.9 x 10°'8J. 


43. The relation P = V */R implies P « V *. Consequently, the power dissipated in the 
second case is 


Bis 150 V 
3.00 V 


2 
(0.540 W) = 0.135 W. 


44. Since P = iV, the charge is 
q = it = Pt/V = (7.0 W) (5.0 h) (3600 s/h)/9.0 V = 1.4 x 10°C. 


45. THINK Let P be the power dissipated, i be the current in the heater, and V be the 
potential difference across the heater. The three quantities are related by P = iV. 


EXPRESS The current is given by i= P/V. Using Ohm’s law V =iR, the resistance of 
the heater can be written as 


VoV VW 
i PIV P- 
ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we have i = ; = = =10.9 A. 
(b) Similarly, the resistance is 
2 2 
fe ON 566 


P 1250 W 


(c) The thermal energy E generated by the heater in time ¢ = 1.0 h = 3600 s is 
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E = Pt =(1250W)(3600s) =4.50x10° J. 


LEARN Current in the heater produces a transfer of mechanical energy to thermal energy, 
with a rate of the transfer equal to P=iV =V7/R. 


46. (a) Using Table 26-1 and Eq. 26-10 (or Eq. 26-11), we have 


2.00A 


E|= p|J|=(1.69x10°Q-m) | ——~——— — 
El=pl4|=( Neer 


Jen sox107-vim 


(b) Using L = 4.0 m, the resistance is found from Eq. 26-16: 
R= pL/A = 0.0338 Q. 
The rate of thermal energy generation is found from Eq. 26-27: 
P =i R= (2.00 A)’(0.0338 Q) = 0.135 W. 


Assuming a steady rate, the amount of thermal energy generated in 30 minutes is found to 
be (0.135 J/s)(30 x 60 s) = 2.43 x 10 J. 


47. (a) From P = V*/R = AV” / pL, we solve for the length: 


_ AV? _ (2.60x10° m*)(75.0 V)” 


= = 5.85 m. 
pP (5.00x107’ Q-m)(500 W) 


yy 100 Vv \ 

(b) Since L x V* the new length should be L’ = fo = (5.85 m) = 10.4 m. 
V 75.0 V 

48. The mass of the water over the length is 

m= pAL = (1000 kg/m’)(15x10~ m7’)(0.12 m) = 0.018 kg, 
and the energy required to vaporize the water is 
O= Lm = (2256 kJ/kg)(0.018 kg) = 4.06x10* J. 
The thermal energy is supplied by joule heating of the resistor: 


O=PAt=I’RAt. 


Since the resistance over the length of water is 
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ees (150 Q-m)(0.120 m) 


A =1,2x10°Q, 
A 15x10° m 


the average current required to vaporize water is 


4 
T= Q — eer J 3 =13.0A. 
VRat  \\.2x10°Q\2.0x10" s) 


49. (a) Assuming a 31-day month, the monthly cost is 


(100 W)(24 h/day)(3 1days/month) (6 cents/kW -h) = 446 cents = US$4.46. 
(b) R = V*/P =(120 V)*/100 W = 144.Q. 
(c) i = P/V = 100 W/120 V = 0.833 A. 


50. The slopes of the lines yield P; = 8 mW and P; = 4 mW. Their sum (by energy 
conservation) must be equal to that supplied by the battery: Ppa = (8 + 4) mW = 12 mW. 


51. THINK Our system is made up of two wires that are joined together. To calculate the 
electrical potential difference between two points, we first calculate their resistances. 


EXPRESS The potential difference between points 1 and 2 is AV,, =iR., where R, is 
the resistance of wire C. Similarly, the potential difference between points 2 and 3 is 
AV,, =iR,, where R,, is the resistance of wire D. The corresponding rates of energy 


dissipation are P, =i’R. and P,, =i’ R,, respectively. 


ANALYZE (a) Using Eq. 26-16, we find the resistance of wire C to be 


L ; 
Ro =Pe—S = G0xi0*o¢) = a2 55 0, 
Me (0.00050 m) 
Thus, AV,, =iR. =(2.0 A)(2.55 QO) =5.1V. 
(b) Similarly, the resistance for wire D is 
L : 
Ry = Pp ~™; = (1.0x10° Q-m) 9 ™ __ = 5.09 a 
MN y (0.00025 m) 


and the potential difference is AV,, =iR, =(2.0 A)(5.09 Q)=10.2V=10V. 


(c) The power dissipated between points 1 and 2 is P, =i*R. =10W. 
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(d) Similarly, the power dissipated between points 2 and 3 is P,, =i’ R, =20W. 


LEARN The results may be summarized in terms of the following ratios: 


Lr, 


2 
fa = Ata =f Po. f {fe Pay 2, 
Fy AV. Re Po Le 


52. Assuming the current is along the wire (not radial) we find the current from Eq. 26-4: 
> 1 
i= S| | dd =f" kr? 2ardr = 5 knR*=3.50 A 


where k = 2.75 x 10'° A/m’ and R = 0.00300 m. The rate of thermal energy generation is 
found from Eq. 26-26: P = iV = 210 W. Assuming a steady rate, the thermal energy 
generated in 40 s is QO = PAt =(210 J/s)(3600 s) = 7.56 x 10° J. 


53. (a) From P = V*/R we find R = V7/P = (120 V)*/500 W = 28.8 Q. 
(b) Since i = P/V, the rate of electron transport is 


& oP 500 W 


=—= — = 2.60x 10" /s. 
e eV (1.60x10"” C120 V) 


54. From P=V’/R, we have 
R=(5.0 VYA(200 W) = 0.125 Q. 


To meet the conditions of the problem statement, we must therefore set 


[, 5.00x dx= 0.125 Q 
Thus, 


5 
res =0.125 => L=0.224m. 


55. THINK Since the resistivity of Nichrome varies with temperature, the power 
dissipated through the Nichrome wire will also depend on temperature. 


EXPRESS Let Ry be the resistance at the higher temperature (800°C) and let R; be the 
resistance at the lower temperature (200°C). Since the potential difference is the same for 
the two temperatures, the power dissipated at the lower temperature is P, = V7/R,, and 
the power dissipated at the higher temperature is P, =V*/R,,, so P, =(R,,/R,)P,. Now, 
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Prt Pol 

ey a ; [1+ a(T,, -T,)] 
PL pl 

R, == [1 +a(f, -1)] 


so that 
R,=R,+aR,AT, 


where AT is the temperature difference: 7; — T= —600 C° =-—600 K. 
ANALYZE Thus, the dissipation rate at 200°C is 


— P, 500 W 


> = _ = = = 660 W. 
R, +aR,AT "  1+a@AT 1+(4.0x10*/K)(—600 K) 


LEARN Since the power dissipated is inversely proportional to R, at lower temperature 
where R, < R,,, we expect a higher rate of energy dissipation: P, > P,,. 


56. (a) The current is 


bel snc Ms naVd? _ n(1.20 V)[(0.0400in.)(2.54 x 10 “m/in.) 
R 


E Bs = =1.74 A. 
pL/A 4pL 4(1.69x10°Q.-m)(33.0 m) 


(b) The magnitude of the current density vector is 


— A(1.74 A) 
A ad? z[(0.0400 in.\(2.54x107 m/in.)F 


| J |= =2.15x10° A/m’. 


(c) E = VIL = 1.20 V/33.0 m = 3.63 x 107 V/m. 
(d) P = Vi=(1.20 V)(1.74 A) = 2.09 W. 
57. We find the current from Eq. 26-26: i= P/V = 2.00 A. Then, from Eq. 26-1 (with 
constant current), we obtain 
Aq = iAt=2.88 x 10°C. 


58. We denote the copper rod with subscript c and the aluminum rod with subscript a. 


(a) The resistance of the aluminum rod is 


2.75x 10° Q-m)(1.3 
Rep, Ee! a aol mt) aayi0e 
2 (5.2 x 10° m) 
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(b) Let R = p.L/(ad */4) and solve for the diameter d of the copper rod: 
4(1.69x10*°Q-m)(1.3 m 
d= [4e.t z ( JCS) =4.6x10° m. 
aR n(1.3x10°Q) 


_RA_ R(d?/4) _ (1.09x107Q)2(5.50107 m)?/4 


59. (a) Since 


=1.62x10° Q-m, 
L L 1.60 m 
the material is silver. 
(b) The resistance of the round disk is 
-8 3 
REZ L _ ae a 4(1.62x10°O oes m) 516x100. 
A ad m(2.00x10~m) 


60. (a) Current is the transport of charge; here it is being transported “in bulk” due to the 
volume rate of flow of the powder. From Chapter 14, we recall that the volume rate of 
flow is the product of the cross-sectional area (of the stream) and the (average) stream 
velocity. Thus, i = pAv where pis the charge per unit volume. If the cross section is that 
of a circle, then i = paR’v. 


(b) Recalling that a coulomb per second is an ampere, we obtain 
j=(1.1x10° Cm’) (0.050m) (2.0m/s)=1.7x10° A. 


(c) The motion of charge is not in the same direction as the potential difference computed 
in problem 70 of Chapter 24. It might be useful to think of (by analogy) Eq. 7-48; there, 
the scalar (dot) product in P= F'-¥ makes it clear that P= 0 if FLV. This suggests that 
a radial potential difference and an axial flow of charge will not together produce the 
needed transfer of energy (into the form of a spark). 


(d) With the assumption that there is (at least) a voltage equal to that computed in 


problem 70 of Chapter 24, in the proper direction to enable the transference of energy 
(into a spark), then we use our result from that problem in Eq. 26-26: 


P=iV =(17x10° A)(78x10* V) =13W. 


(e) Recalling that a joule per second is a watt, we obtain (1.3 W)(0.20 s) = 0.27 J for the 
energy that can be transferred at the exit of the pipe. 
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(f) This result is greater than the 0.15 J needed for a spark, so we conclude that the spark 
was likely to have occurred at the exit of the pipe, going into the silo. 


61. THINK The amount of charge that strikes the surface in time At is given by Aq = i At, 
where i is the current. 


EXPRESS Since each alpha particle carries charge g = +2e, the number of particles that 
strike the surface is 
yee 
2e 2e 


For part (b), let NV’ be the number of particles in a length Z of the beam. They will all 
pass through the beam cross section at one end in time t = L/v, where v is the particle 
speed. The current is the charge that moves through the cross section per unit time. That 
is, 

hs 2eN' _2eN'v 


t L 


Thus N’ = iL/2ev. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we have 


_ Ag _iAt_ (0.25x10°A)(3.0s) 


5 = 2.34x10". 
2e  2e 2(1.6x10" C) 


N 


(b) To find the particle speed, we note the kinetic energy of a particle is 


K =20MeV = (20x 10°eV)(1.60 x 10 YJ /eV)=3.2x10°7J. 


Since K =14 mv’, the speed is v= ./2 K/m. The mass of an alpha particle is (very nearly) 
4 times the mass of a proton, or m = 4(1.67 x 10°’ kg) = 6.68 x 10°’ kg, so 


2(3.2x10"" J) : 
v=,|/———___ =3.1x10’ m/s. 
6.68107’ kg 


Therefore, the number of particles in a length L = 20 cm of the beam is 


tl (0.25x10°)(20x107 m) 7 : 
rs 2ev 2(1.60x10"” C)(3.1x10" m/s) Stace 


(c) We use conservation of energy, where the initial kinetic energy is zero and the final 
kinetic energy is 20 MeV = 3.2 x 10” J. We note too, that the initial potential energy is 
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U; = qV = 2elV, 


and the final potential energy is zero. Here V is the electric potential through which the 
particles are accelerated. Consequently, K, =U, =2eV, which gives 


-12 
Ge ee oi 
2e 2(I 60x10? C) 


LEARN By the work-kinetic energy theorem, the work done on 2.3410" such alpha 
particles is 
W =(2.34x10" )(20 MeV) = (2.34x10" )(3.2x10-" J) =7.5 J. 


The same result can also be obtained from 
W =qAV =(iAt)AV = (0.25x10° A)(3.0s)(1.0x10’ V) =7.5 J. 


Vv? (200V) 


62. We use Eq. 26-28: R = — =13.3:2: 
P 3000 W 


63. Combining Eq. 26-28 with Eq. 26-16 demonstrates that the power is inversely 
proportional to the length (when the voltage is held constant, as in this case). Thus, a 
new length equal to 7/8 of its original value leads to 


P= : (2.0 kW) = 2.4 kW. 


64. (a) Since P =i” R=J? A’ R, the current density is 


tent - Le - 1.0W 

ANR AV pLIA \pLA  \/x(3.5x10°Q-m)(2.0x107 m)(5.0x107 m) 
=1.3x10° A/m’. 

(b) From P = iV = JAV we get 


P P 1.0W 


== = = 94x10" V. 
AJ ard (5.0x10” m) (1.3x10° A/m’ ) 


65. We use P= R =i pL/A, or L/A = Pli’p. 


(a) The new values of L and A satisfy 
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(<) sa) gee), 2g UN ske -2 (4) 
Adige °\E Pie, NER gg AO Ad og 
Consequently, (L/A)new = 1.875(L/A)oia, and 


f = L 
Pe = 1.875L,4 =1.37L,, > er ‘ 


(b) Similarly, we note that (LA) new = (LA)oia, and 


A 2 S185 4, 207304, S ee = 0,730. 


old 


66. The horsepower required is P = ee 0.20 hp. 
0.80 (0.80)(746 W/hp) 
67. (a) We use P = V7/R « V”, which gives AP « AV? = 2V AV. The percentage change 
is roughly 

AP/P = 2AV/V = 2(110 — 115)/115 =-8.6%. 


(b) A drop in V causes a drop in P, which in turn lowers the temperature of the resistor in 
the coil. At a lower temperature R is also decreased. Since P « R™ a decrease in R will 
result in an increase in P, which partially offsets the decrease in P due to the drop in V. 
Thus, the actual drop in P will be smaller when the temperature dependency of the 
resistance is taken into consideration. 


68. We use Eq. 26-17: p— 0 = pa(T — To), and solve for T: 


RAGE 5 | epphG = PS 5 ego 
al p, 43x10°/K|50Q 


We are assuming that p/ = R/Ro. 


69. We find the rate of energy consumption from Eq. 26-28: 


Vv? (90V/y 


R 400 


= 20.3 W 


Assuming a steady rate, the energy consumed is (20.3 J/s)(2.00 x 3600 s) = 1.46 x 10° J. 


70. (a) The potential difference between the two ends of the caterpillar is 
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306, 2 
Pore cee a em ia aoe piceae 
n(5.2x10° m2) 


(b) Since it moves in the direction of the electron drift, which is against the direction of 
the current, its tail is negative compared to its head. 


(c) The time of travel relates to the drift speed: 


L lAne_ xLa?ne (1.010% m)(5.2x107 m) (8.47x10* /m°)(1.60x10-” C) 
a a eS 4(12 A) 
= 238s =3min58s. 


— 


71. THINK The resistance of copper increases with temperature. 


EXPRESS According to Eq. 26-17, the resistance of copper at temperature T can be 
written as 


PL _ Pol 
R=—=——|l+a(T-T, 
where 7, = 20°C is the reference temperature. Thus, the resistance is R, = P,L/ A at 
T, =20°C. The temperature at which R=2R, (or equivalently, 9 = 2,/, ) can be found 
by solving 

2= 7 =ltalt-f) => a(T-T,)=1. 


ANALYZE (a) From the above equation, we find the temperature to be 
T=, ea pppce 08 
a 43x10°/K 


(b) Since a change in Celsius is equivalent to a change on the Kelvin temperature scale, 
the value of a used in this calculation is not inconsistent with the other units involved. 


LEARN It is worth noting that our result agrees well with Fig. 26-10. 


72. Since 100 cm = 1 m, then 10* cm” = 1 m’. Thus, 


10. 3 
p_ PE _ (300%10 Q ma) eee mn) 9536 S 
A 56.0x 10% m 


73. The rate at which heat is being supplied is 
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P =iV=(5.2 A)\(12 V) = 62.4 W. 


Considered on a one-second time frame, this means 62.4 J of heat are absorbed by the 
liquid each second. Using Eq. 18-16, we find the heat of transformation to be 


pa 2a AI 3. 9n108 Iikg. 
m 21x10° kg 


74. We find the drift speed from Eq. 26-7: 


Tt 6 2 
sia ai AO a: 
ne (8.49x10°/m’)(1.6x10°C) 


At this (average) rate, the time required to travel L = 5.0 m is 


je Esse Mei 
v, 1.47x10~ m/s 


75. The power dissipated is given by the product of the current and the potential 
difference: 
P=iV =(7.0x10° A)(80x10° V) =560 W. 


76. (a) The current is 4.2 x 10'%e divided by 1 second. Using e = 1.60 x 10°C we 
obtain 0.67 A for the current. 


(b) Since the electric field points away from the positive terminal (high potential) and 
toward the negative terminal (low potential), then the current density vector (by Eq. 26- 
11) must also point toward the negative terminal. 


77. For the temperature of the gas to remain unchanged, the rate of the thermal energy 
dissipated through the resistor, P,=i°R, must be equal to the rate of increase of 


mechanical energy of the piston, P, = mg(dh/ dt) = mgv . Thus, 


_@R _ (0.240 A)’ (550 Q) 


s— = 0.27 m/s. 
mg (12kg)(9.8 m/s") 


i?R=mgv => v 


78. We adapt the discussion in the text to a moving two-dimensional collection of charges. 
Using o for the charge per unit area and w for the belt width, we can see that the transport 
of charge is expressed in the relationship i = ovw, which leads to 


: 6 
Sa ee aa = =6.7x10° C/m’. 
vw (30 m/s)(50x 107 m) 
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79. (a) The total current density is equal to the sum of the contributions from the alpha 
particles and the electron. Using the general expression J = nqv, and noting that n, = 2n, 


(two electrons for each @ particle), we have 


J otal = MaVaa +N V, =N, (2e)v, +(2n, (ev, = 2n,e(v, +Vv,) 


= 2(2.80x 107 /m’*)(1.6x10-"? C)(88 m/s + 25 m/s) 
=1.01x10° A/m? =10.1 A/em? 


(b) The direction of the current is eastward (same as the motion of the alpha particles). 


80. (a) Let AT be the change in temperature and x« be the coefficient of linear expansion 
for copper. Then AL = «L AT and 


= = KAT = (1.7107 / K)(1.0°C) = 17x10". 


This is equivalent to 0.0017%. Since a change in Celsius is equivalent to a change on the 
Kelvin temperature scale, the value of «used in this calculation is not inconsistent with 
the other units involved. 


(b) Incorporating a factor of 2 for the two-dimensional nature of A, the fractional change 
in area is 

AA 5 —5 
Pos 2KAT = 2(1.7 x 10° / K)(1.0°C) = 3.4 x 10 


which is 0.0034%. 


(c) For small changes in the resistivity p, length Z, and area A of a wire, the change in the 
resistance is given by 


AR= aE Kas Eee yi 
0p OL OA 


Since R = pL/A, OR/Op = L/A = Rip, ORIOL = p/A = RIL, and OR/OA = —pL/A* = -R/A. 
Furthermore, Ap/p = @AT, where qa is the temperature coefficient of resistivity for copper 
(4.3 x 10 °/K = 4.3 x 10°/C°, according to Table 27-1). Thus, 


sci e e Acae ay CN Ce eg 
R p L A 


= (4.3x103 /C°-1.7x 10% /C2\(1.0 C°) =4.3x107, 


This is 0.43%, which we note (for the purposes of the next part) is primarily determined 
by the Ap/p term in the above calculation. 
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(d) The fractional change in resistivity is much larger than the fractional change in length 
and area. Changes in length and area affect the resistance much less than changes in 
resistivity. 


81. (a) Using i=dq/dt =e(dN/dt), we obtain 


dN i 15x10°A 


rene To eax lOl/s. 
e OX 


(b) The rate of thermal energy production is 


1.6x10°° J 
MeV 


ae 


Baal Je =(9.4x10'"/s)(16 Mev 


- 240 W. 


82. (a) The charge g that flows past any cross section of the beam in time Af is given by g 
= iAt, and the number of electrons is N = qg/e = (i/e) At. This is the number of electrons 
that are accelerated. Thus, 
— (0.50 A)(0.10 x 10° s) 
~ 1.60x10°" C 


=3.1x10". 


(b) Over a long time ¢ the total charge is O = ngt, where n is the number of pulses per unit 
time and q is the charge in one pulse. The average current is given by iayg = Q/t = ng. 
Now q = iAt= (0.50 A) (0.10 x 10° s) =5.0 x 10°C, so 


nye = (500/s)(5.0x 10° C)=25x10™ A. 


(c) The accelerating potential difference is V = K/e, where K is the final kinetic energy of 
an electron. Since K = 50 MeV, the accelerating potential is V= 50 kV = 5.0 x 10’ V. 
During a pulse the power output is 


P=iV =(050 A)(5.0x10’ V)=2.5x 10’ W. 
This is the peak power. The average power is 


Pre =lagV = (25107 A)(5.0x 107 V)=13x 10° W. 
83. With the voltage reduced by 6.00% while resistance remains unchanged, the current 
through the heating element also decreases by 6.00% (i’ = 0.947). The power delivered is 
now 

P! =i" R=(0.94i) R = 0.884i°R = 0.884P, 
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where P=i°R is the power delivered to the heating element under normal circumstance. 
Since the energy required to heat the water remains the same in both cases, PAt = P’At'’, 
the time required becomes 


84. (a) The mass of the water is m= pV =(1000 kg/m’)(2.0 L)(10°m* /L) = 2.00 kg. 
The energy required to raise the water temperature to the boiling point is 


O, =mcAT = (2.00 kg)(4187 J/kg - C°)(100 °C — 20 °C) = 6.7010" J. 
With P = 400 W at 80% efficiency, we find the time needed to be 


5 
At = Qe = 6:70x10" J 


1 


=" _ = 2.09x10°s = 35 min. 
P.,  (0.80)(400 W) 


(b) The energy required to vaporize half of the water is 
O, =L,(m/2) = (2.256 x10° J/kg)(2.00 kg/2) = 2.256 x10° J. 
Thus, the additional time elapsed is 


6 
At, Be 7 Bei arn la =7.05x10°s 118 min, 
P., (0.80)(400 W) 


or about 1.96 h. 


85. (a) At f= 0.500 s, the charge on the capacitor is 


q = CV =C(6.00+4.00t ~ 2.0027) = (30x 10° F)| 6.00 + 4.00(0.500) — 2.00(0.500)” | 
= 225x10°C = 225 pC. 


(b) The current flowing into the capacitor is 


Sie dq _ C dV 
dt dt 
= (30x10 °F)[4.00—4.00(0.500)] = 60.0x 10° A = 60.0 wA. 


=C < (6.00 + 4.007 — 2.002” ) = C(4.00 - 4.007) 


(c) The corresponding power output is 


P=iV =(60.0x10° A)| 6.00-+4.00(0.500) — 2.00(0.500)? |= 4.5010“ W. 


Chapter 27 


1. THINK The circuit consists of two batteries and two resistors. We apply Kirchhoff’s 
loop rule to solve for the current. 


EXPRESS Let i be the current in the circuit and take it to be positive if it is to the left in 
R,. Kirchhoff’s loop rule gives 


gl IR> iR, &=0. 


For parts (b) and (c), we note that if 7 is the current in a resistor R, then the power 
dissipated by that resistor is given by P=i°R. 


ANALYZE (a) We solve for i: 


G82 TZN AOD. 


i= = =050A. 
R,+R, 4.02+800 


A positive value is obtained, so the current is counterclockwise around the circuit. 
(b) For Rj, the dissipation rate is P} = i°R, = (0.50 Ay’(4.0 Q)=1.0 W. 
(c) For Ro, the rate is P) = i°R, = (0.50 AY (8.0 Q) =2.0 W. 


If i is the current in a battery with emf ¢, then the battery supplies energy at the rate P = 
ig provided the current and emf are in the same direction. On the other hand, the battery 
absorbs energy at the rate P = ig if the current and emf are in opposite directions. 


(d) For &, P; =ie, = (0.50 A)(12 V) = 6.0 W. 
(ec) For &, P) =e, = (0.50 A)(6.0 V) = 3.0 W. 


(f) In battery 1 the current is in the same direction as the emf. Therefore, this battery 
supplies energy to the circuit; the battery is discharging. 


(g) The current in battery 2 is opposite the direction of the emf, so this battery absorbs 
energy from the circuit. It is charging. 


LEARN Multiplying the equation obtained from Kirchhoff’s loop rule by idt leads to 
the “energy-method” equation discussed in Section 27-4: 


1B Wes) 
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ig,dt —i° R,dt —i°R,dt —ie,dt =0. 


The first term represents the rate of work done by battery 1, the second and third terms 
the thermal energies that appear in resistors R; and Ro, and the last term the work done on 
battery 2. 
2. The current in the circuit is 
i= (150 V—50 V)/(3.0 Q+ 2.0 Q) = 20 A. 

So from Vo + 150 V — (2.0 Q)i = Vp, we get 

Vo= 100 V + (2.0 Q)(20 A) —-150 V =-10 V. 
3. (a) The potential difference is V= €+ ir= 12 V + (50 A)(0.040 QO) = 14 V. 
(b) P =r =(50 A)*(0.040 Q) = 1.010" W. 


(c) P'=iV = (50 A)(12 V) = 6.0x107 W. 


(d) In this case V= €— ir = 12 V—(50 A)(0.040 Q) = 10 V. 
(e) P, = Pr =(50 A)°(0.040 Q) = 1.0x 10? W. 
4. (a) The loop rule leads to a voltage-drop across resistor 3 equal to 5.0 V (since the total 
drop along the upper branch must be 12 V). The current there is consequently 
i= (5.0 V)/(200 Q) = 25 mA. Then the resistance of resistor 1 must be (2.0 V)/i = 80 Q. 
(b) Resistor 2 has the same voltage-drop as resistor 3; its resistance is 200 Q. 
5. The chemical energy of the battery is reduced by AE = qe, where q is the charge that 
passes through in time At = 6.0 min, and ¢ is the emf of the battery. If 7 is the current, 
then g = i At and 

AE = ig At = (5.0 A)(6.0 V) (6.0 min) (60 s/min) = 1.1 x 10° J. 
We note the conversion of time from minutes to seconds. 
6. (a) The cost is (100 W - 8.0 h/2.0 W - h) ($0.80) = $3.2 x 107. 
(b) The cost is (100 W - 8.0 h/10° W - h) ($0.06) = $0.048 = 4.8 cents. 


7. (a) The energy transferred is 
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&t _ (2.0 V)?(2.0min)(60s/ min) 
r+R 1.0Q+50Q 


U=Pt= = 80 J. 


(b) The amount of thermal energy generated is 


2 : 20v . . 
LPSrRt= PS 5.0Q) (2.0 min) (60 s/ min) = 67 J. 
ri R Q+5.0 


(c) The difference between U and U', which is equal to 13 J, is the thermal energy that is 
generated in the battery due to its internal resistance. 


8. If P is the rate at which the battery delivers energy and At is the time, then AE = P At is 

the energy delivered in time At. If g is the charge that passes through the battery in time 

At and ¢ is the emf of the battery, then AE = ge. Equating the two expressions for AF and 

solving for At, we obtain 

_gé _(120A-h)02.0V) 
P 100 W 


At =14.4 h. 


9. (a) The work done by the battery relates to the potential energy change: 
gAV =eV =e(12.0V)=12.0 eV. 


(b) P = iV =neV =(3.40 x 10'%/s)(1.60 x 10"? C)(12.0 V) = 6.53 W. 
10. (a) We solve i= (& — &)/(r; + 72 + R) for R: 


é,—-€& 3.0 V-2.0 V 
R= 2 1 2 oe 


b= “—— — 3.02302 =99x10?Q. 
i 1.0x10° A 


(b) P=7R=(1.0 x 10° A)*(9.9 x 107 Q) = 9.9 x 107 W. 


11. THINK As shown in Fig. 27-29, the circuit contains an emf device X. How it is 
connected to the rest of the circuit can be deduced from the power dissipated and the 
potential drop across it. 


EXPRESS The power absorbed by a circuit element is given by P = iAV, where i is the 
current and AV is the potential difference across the element. The end-to-end potential 
difference is given by 

Va—Vp=+iR + 6, 


where ¢is the emf of device X and is taken to be positive if it is to the left in the diagram. 


ANALYZE (a) The potential difference between A and B is 
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_P_50W 
i LOA 


AV =50 V. 


Since the energy of the charge decreases, point A is at a higher potential than point B; that 
is, V4—Vp=S0V. 


(b) From the equation above, we find the emf of device X to be 


€=V4—V,—iR =50 V —(1.0 A)(2.0 Q) = 48 V. 


(c) A positive value was obtained for ¢, so it is toward the left. The negative terminal is at 
B. 


LEARN Writing the potential difference as V,-iR-—e=V,, we see that our result is 


consistent with the resistance and emf rules. Namely, starting at point A, the change in 
potential is —-iR for a move through a resistance R in the direction of the current, and the 
change in potential is —e for a move through an emf device in the opposite direction of 
the emf arrow (which points from negative to positive terminals). 


12. (a) For each wire, Rwire = PL/A where A = Mm’. Consequently, we have 
Ryire= (1.69 x 10°Q-m)(0.200 m)/7(0.00100 m)” = 0.0011 Q. 
The total resistive load on the battery is therefore 


Ry. = 2Rwire + R = 2(0.0011 Q) + 6.00 Q = 6.0022 Q. 


Dividing this into the battery emf gives the current 


fen es = OS = Foggy 
R. 6.0022Q 


tot 
The voltage across the R = 6.00 Q resistor is therefore 
V =iR =(1.9993 A)(6.00 Q) = 11.996 V = 12.0 V. 
(b) Similarly, we find the voltage-drop across each wire to be 
Vg =IR, i. =(1.9993 A)(0.0011 Q) = 2.15 mV. 
(c) P=7°R = (1.9993 A)(6.00 QY = 23.98 W = 24.0 W. 


(d) Similarly, we find the power dissipated in each wire to be 4.30 mW. 
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13. (a) We denote L = 10 km and a@= 13 Q/km. Measured from the east end we have 
R, = 100 Q=2a(L—x) +R, 
and measured from the west end R2 = 200 Q=2ax + R. Thus, 


a TR, L _ 2092-1000 10km 


=69km. 
ta 2 4 QikmQ- 2 


(b) Also, we obtain 


pao kit® gro Do/kmEPimG 200. 


14. (a) Here we denote the battery emf’s as V; and V2. The loop rule gives 


mene 


V2—iry+ Vi -—ir; -iR =0 => 
r+n+R 


The terminal voltage of battery 1 is Vir and (see Fig. 27-4(a)) is easily seen to be equal to 
V, —ir,; similarly for battery 2. Thus, 


The problem tells us that V; and V2 each equal 1.20 V. From the graph in Fig. 27-32(b) 
we see that V,r = 0 and Vir = 0.40 V for R = 0.10 Q. This supplies us (in view of the 
above relations for terminal voltages) with simultaneous equations, which, when solved, 
lead to r; = 0.20 Q. 


(b) The simultaneous solution also gives r. = 0.30 Q. 


15. Let the emf be V. Then V = iR =i(R + R’, where i = 5.0 A, i’= 4.0 A, and R’= 2.0 Q. 
We solve for R: 
R= UR’ (4.0 A)(2.0Q) 


= =8.0 ©. 
i-i’ 5.0A-4.0A 


16. (a) Let the emf of the solar cell be ¢ and the output voltage be V. Thus, 


y=c-ir=e FG 


for both cases. Numerically, we get 
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0.10 V = e— (0.10 V/500 Q)r 
0.15 V = e—(0.15 V/1000 Q)r. 
We solve for g and r. 


(a) r= 1.0x10° Q. 


(b) ¢€= 0.30 V. 
(c) The efficiency is 
VR 0.15V 


= =2.3x10° =0.23%. 
Prccivea (1000Q) (5.0cm? ) (2.0107 W/cm’) . ° 


17. THINK A zero terminal-to-terminal potential difference implies that the emf of the 
battery is equal to the voltage drop across its internal resistance, that is, ¢ =ir. 


EXPRESS To be as general as possible, we refer to the individual emf’s as ¢; and & and 
wait until the latter steps to equate them (€ = & = €). The batteries are placed in series in 
such a way that their voltages add; that is, they do not “oppose” each other. The total 
resistance in the circuit is therefore Rtotaj = R + 7; + 72 (where the problem tells us 7; > 72), 
and the “net emf” in the circuit is | + &. Since battery 1 has the higher internal resistance, 
it is the one capable of having a zero terminal voltage, as the computation in part (a) 
shows. 


ANALYZE (a) The current in the circuit is 


— € t+& 
= ’ 
tity ade 


and the requirement of zero terminal voltage leads to ¢, =ir,, or 


_ &F-&r, _ (12.0 V)(0.016Q)—(12.0 V)(0.012.Q) 
é, 12.0 V 


R =0.0040 Q. 


Note that R = 7; — rz when we set € = &. 

(b) As mentioned above, this occurs in battery 1. 

LEARN If we assume the potential difference across battery 2 to be zero and repeat the 
calculation above, we would find R = 72 — r; < 0, which is physically impossible. Thus, 
only the potential difference across the battery with the larger internal resistance can be 


made zero with suitable choice of R. 


18. The currents 7), i2 and i3 are obtained from Eqs. 27-18 through 27-20: 
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, SCR +R)-ER _ 4.0V)I02+5.00)-C0VI5.0Q) nna 4 
'  RR,+R,R,+R,R; (10Q)(10 Q)+ (10 Q)(5.0Q)+ OQV(S5.0 Q)  ~ : 
_ &R-e(R+R) _ (4.0 V)(5.00)-7.0 V0O+5.02) yng 


1, = = = 
> RR, + RR, +RR,  (10Q)10 Q) + (10Q)(5.0Q) + (10Q)(5.0 Q) 


i, =1, —i, = 0.025A —0.275A =—0.250A . 
Va— V. can now be calculated by taking various paths. Two examples: from Vg — i2R2 = 
V.we get 
Va—Ve = inR = (0.0250 A) (10 Q) = +0.25 V; 


from Vg + i3R3 + & = V. we get 


Va—Ve = 13R3 — & = — (— 0.250 A) (5.0 Q) — 1.0 V = +0.25 V. 


19. (a) Since Reg < R, the two resistors (R = 12.0 Q and R,) must be connected in parallel: 


ROR: he Doo 


R+R, 120Q+4R,” 


R,, = 3.002 = 


We solve for Ry: Ry = RegR/(R — Reg) = (3.00 Q)(12.0 Q)/(12.0 Q — 3.00 Q) = 4.00 Q. 
(b) As stated above, the resistors must be connected in parallel. 


20. Let the resistances of the two resistors be R,; and Ro, with R; < Ro. From the 
statements of the problem, we have 


R,R2/(R, + R2) = 3.0 Q and R; + Ro = 16Q. 
So R; and Rp must be 4.0 O and 12 Q, respectively. 
(a) The smaller resistance is Rj = 4.0 Q. 
(b) The larger resistance is Ry = 12 Q. 


21. The potential difference across each resistor is V = 25.0 V. Since the resistors are 
identical, the current in each one is 


i = VIR = (25.0 VY/(18.0 Q) = 1.39 A. 
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The total current through the battery is then itotaa = 4(1.39 A) = 5.56 A. One might 
alternatively use the idea of equivalent resistance; for four identical resistors in parallel 
the equivalent resistance is given by 


1 1 4 
R eter 


eq 


When a potential difference of 25.0 V is applied to the equivalent resistor, the current 
through it is the same as the total current through the four resistors in parallel. Thus 


irota = ViReq = 4V/R = 4(25.0 V)/(18.0 Q) = 5.56 A. 


22. (a) Req (FH) = (10.0 )(10.0 Q)(5.00 Q)/[(10.0 Q)(10.0 Q) + 2(10.0 Q)(5.00 Q)] = 
2.50.Q. 


(b) Req (FG) = (5.00 Q) R/(R + 5.00 Q), where 
R= 5.00 Q + (5.00 Q)(10.0 Q)/(5.00 Q + 10.0 Q) = 8.33. Q. 
So Reg (FG) = (5.00 Q)(8.33 Q)(5.00 Q + 8.33 Q) = 3.13 Q. 


23. Let i; be the current in R; and take it to be positive if it is to the right. Let i, be the 
current in R» and take it to be positive if it is upward. 


(a) When the loop rule is applied to the lower loop, the result is 


€, —1,R, =0. 
The equation yields 
ee OUN 20050 
R, 1002 


(b) When it is applied to the upper loop, the result is 
E,—€,—€, -—1L, RK, =0. 


The equation gives 


Re = = 6.0 ee Vv ~-0,060 A, 


or |i, |= 0.060 A. The negative sign indicates that the current in R2 is actually downward. 


(c) If V; is the potential at point 5, then the potential at point a is Vz = Vi, + & + &, So 
v= Vi, = 8+ &=40V4+5.0 V=9.0 V. 


24. We note that two resistors in parallel, R; and Ro, are equivalent to 
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This situation consists of a parallel pair that are then in series with a single R3 = 2.50 Q 
resistor. Thus, the situation has an equivalent resistance of 


(4.002) (4.00Q) _ 
4.002+4.00Q 


R,, = Ry + Ry = 2.5004 4.50Q. 


25. THINK The resistance of a copper wire varies with its cross-sectional area, or its 
diameter. 


EXPRESS Let 7 be the resistance of each of the narrow wires. Since they are in parallel 
the equivalent resistance R,, of the composite is given by 


or Reg = 1/9. Now each thin wire has a resistance r = 4p0/zd*, where p is the resistivity 
of copper, and A = rd’/4 is the cross-sectional area of a single thin wire. On the other 
hand, the resistance of the thick wire of diameter D is R=4p0/nD*, where the cross- 
sectional area is mD7/4. 


ANALYZE If the single thick wire is to have the same resistance as the composite of 9 
thin wires, R= Ras then 


4pl Ape 
nD? 9nd? - 


Solving for D, we obtain D = 3d. 


LEARN The equivalent resistance R,, is smaller than r by a factor of 9. Since 


r~l/A~l/d’, increasing the diameter of the wire threefold will also reduce the 
resistance by a factor of 9. 


26. The part of Ro connected in parallel with R is given by Rj = Rox/L, where L = 10 cm. 
The voltage difference across R is then Vy = éR'/Reg, where R' = RR,/(R + Ry) and 


Reg = Rol =x/L) RS 
Thus, 


> 


y ( ERR, |(R+R,) ) LOOR(ex/R,) 
P, = = = 2 
RRL R,(1-x/L)+ RR, /(R+R,) (100./R, +10x—x") 
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where x is measured in cm. 


27. Since the potential differences across the two paths are the same, V, =V, (V, for the 
left path, and V, for the right path), we have i,R, =i,R,, where i =i, +i, =5000 A. With 
R= pL/A (see Eq. 26-16), the above equation can be rewritten as 


id=ih => i,=i (d/h). 


With d/h=0.400, we get i, =3571A and i, =1429A. Thus, the current through the 
person is 7, =3571A, or approximately 3.6 kA. 


28. Line 1 has slope R; = 6.0 kQ. Line 2 has slope R2 = 4.0 kQ. Line 3 has slope R3 = 
2.0 kQ. The parallel pair equivalence is Rjz = Rj R2/(R\+R2) = 2.4 kQ. That in series with 
R; gives an equivalence of 


Ry = Ry +R, = 2.4 kQ+2.0kN=44 kQ. 


The current through the battery is therefore i=¢/R,,, =(6 V)/(4.4 kQ) and the voltage 


drop across R3 is (6 V)(2 kQ)/(4.4 kQ) = 2.73 V. Subtracting this (because of the loop 
rule) from the battery voltage leaves us with the voltage across Ry. Then Ohm’s law 
gives the current through Ro: (6 V — 2.73 V)/(4 kQ) = 0.82 mA. 


29. (a) The parallel set of three identical R, = 18 Q resistors reduce to R = 6.0 OQ, which 
is now in series with the R; = 6.0 Q resistor at the top right, so that the total resistive load 
across the battery is R'= R; + R= 12 Q. Thus, the current through R'is (12V)/R'= 1.0 A, 
which is the current through R. By symmetry, we see one-third of that passes through 
any one of those 18 Q resistors; therefore, 7, = 0.333 A. 


(b) The direction of i; is clearly rightward. 


(c) We use Eq. 26-27: P = i°R' = (1.0 A)*(12 Q) = 12 W. Thus, in 60 s, the energy 
dissipated is (12 J/s)(60 s) = 720 J. 


30. Using the junction rule (73 = i; + i2) we write two loop rule equations: 


10.0 V — iRy = (i; oh in) R; =0 


5.00 V — IoR> =a (i; “e in) R3 = 0. 
(a) Solving, we find i = 0, and 


(b) 73 = i, + iy = 1.25 A (downward, as was assumed in writing the equations as we did). 
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31. THINK This problem involves a multi-loop circuit. We first simplify the circuit by 
finding the equivalent resistance. We then apply Kirchhoff’s loop rule to calculate the 
current in the loop, and the potentials at various points in the circuit. 


EXPRESS We first reduce the parallel pair of identical 2.0-Q resistors (on the right side) 
to R'= 1.0 Q, and we reduce the series pair of identical 2.0-Q resistors (on the upper left 
side) to R'" = 4.0 Q. With R denoting the 2.0-Q resistor at the bottom (between V2 and V,), 
we now have three resistors in series which are equivalent to 


R,,=R+R+R"=7.0 O 


across which the voltage is ¢,—¢, = 7.0 V (by the loop rule, this is 12 V — 5.0 V), 
implying that the current is 
se ee 
— Rk, 7.02 


eq 


=1.0A. 


The direction of i is upward in the right-hand emf device. Knowing i allows us to solve 
for V; and Vp. 


ANALYZE (a) The voltage across R' is (1.0 A)(1.0 Q) = 1.0 V, which means that 


(examining the right side of the circuit) the voltage difference between ground and V, is 
12 V—1.0 V=11 V. Noting the orientation of the battery, we conclude that V;=-11V. 


(b) The voltage across R" is (1.0 A)(4.0 Q) = 4.0 V, which means that (examining the left 
side of the circuit) the voltage difference between ground and V7 is 5.0 V + 4.0 V = 9.0 V. 
Noting the orientation of the battery, we conclude V2 = —9.0 V. 

LEARN The potential difference between points | and 2 is 


V,-V, =-9.0 V—(-11.0 V) =2.0 V, 


which is equal to iR = (1.0 A)(2.0 Q) =2.0V. 


32. (a) For typing convenience, we denote the emf of battery 2 as V2 and the emf of 
battery 1 as V;.. The loop rule (examining the left-hand loop) gives V2 + i,R, — V; = 0. 
Since V; is held constant while V2 and i, vary, we see that this expression (for large 
enough V>) will result in a negative value for i, so the downward sloping line (the line 
that is dashed in Fig. 27-43(b)) must represent i). It appears to be zero when V2 = 6 V. 
With 7, =0, our loop rule gives V, = V2, which implies that V; = 6.0 V. 


(b) At V2 =2 V (in the graph) it appears that i; = 0.2 A. Now our loop rule equation (with 
the conclusion about V; found in part (a)) gives Ri = 20 QO. 
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(c) Looking at the point where the upward-sloping i, line crosses the axis (at V2 = 4 V), 
we note that 7, = 0.1 A there and that the loop rule around the right-hand loop should give 


V,-—i)Ry =i, Ro 
when i,=0.1 A and i, = 0. This leads directly to Rp = 40 Q. 


33. First, we note in V4, that the voltage across R4 is equal to the sum of the voltages 
across Rs and R¢: 
V4 = i6(Rs +Ro)= (1.40 A)(8.00 Q + 4.00 QO) = 16.8 V. 


The current through R, is then equal to i4 = V4/R4 = 16.8 V/(16.0 Q) = 1.05 A. 
By the junction rule, the current in R> is 

in =14 + i6 =1.05 A+ 1.40 A=2.45 A, 
so its voltage is Vz = (2.00 Q)(2.45 A) = 4.90 V. 


The loop rule tells us the voltage across R3 is V3= V2 + V4 = 21.7 V (implying that the 
current through it is 73 = V3/(2.00 Q) = 10.85 A). 


The junction rule now gives the current in R; as 
ij) =n +i3=2.45 A+ 10.85 A= 13.3 A, 


implying that the voltage across it is Vj = (13.3 A)(2.00 Q) = 26.6 V. Therefore, by the 
loop rule, 
E=V\+ V3= 26.6 V+ 21.7 V = 48.3 V. 


34. (a) By the loop rule, it remains the same. This question is aimed at student 
conceptualization of voltage; many students apparently confuse the concepts of voltage 
and current and speak of “voltage going through” a resistor — which would be difficult to 
rectify with the conclusion of this problem. 


(b) The loop rule still applies, of course, but (by the junction rule and Ohm’s law) the 
voltages across R; and R; (which were the same when the switch was open) are no longer 
equal. More current is now being supplied by the battery, which means more current is in 
R;, implying its voltage drop has increased (in magnitude). Thus, by the loop rule (since 
the battery voltage has not changed) the voltage across R, has decreased a corresponding 
amount. When the switch was open, the voltage across R, was 6.0 V (easily seen from 
symmetry considerations). With the switch closed, R, and R, are equivalent (by Eq. 27- 
24) to 3.0 QO, which means the total load on the battery is 9.0 Q. The current therefore is 
1.33 A, which implies that the voltage drop across R; is 8.0 V. The loop rule then tells us 
that the voltage drop across R, is 12 V— 8.0 V=4.0 V. This is a decrease of 2.0 volts 
from the value it had when the switch was open. 
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35. (a) The symmetry of the problem allows us to use i2 as the current in both of the R» 
resistors and 7; for the R; resistors. We see from the junction rule that i3 = i; — in. There 
are only two independent loop rule equations: 
é—LR, —iR, =9 
é—2i,R, -(i, -i,)R, =0 


where in the latter equation, a zigzag path through the bridge has been taken. Solving, we 
find i, = 0.002625 A, i. =0.00225 A and 73 = i, — ir = 0.000375 A. Therefore, 


Va— Ve =i)R, = 5.25 V. 

(b) It follows also that Vg — Vc = i3R3 = 1.50 V. 

(c) We find Ve— Vp = i, R; = 5.25 V. 

(d) Finally, V4 — Vc = i2R2 = 6.75 V. 

36. (a) Using the junction rule (7; = iz + i3) we write two loop rule equations: 
Bik bei, G =0 
e, -i,R,- D+i,G, =0. 


Solving, we find i2 = 0.0109 A (rightward, as was assumed in writing the equations as we 
did), i; = 0.0273 A (leftward), and i; = iz + i3 = 0.0382 A (downward). 


(b) The direction is downward. See the results in part (a). 

(c) i2 = 0.0109 A . See the results in part (a). 

(d) The direction is rightward. See the results in part (a). 

(e) i3 = 0.0273 A. See the results in part (a). 

(f) The direction is leftward. See the results in part (a). 

(g) The voltage across R; equals V4: (0.0382 A)(100 Q) = +3.82 V. 
37. The voltage difference across R3 is V3 = éR'/(R'+ 2.00 Q), where 


R'= (5.00 QR)/(5.00 Q + R3). 
Thus, 
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R, Ry, R'+2.00Q)  R,\142.000/R' (5.00Q)R, 


2 ' 2 2 3 2 
pak “| ER 7 | é ) _é fp eee 


where we use the equivalence symbol = to define the expression f(R3). To maximize P3 
we need to minimize the expression /(R3). We set 


df(R;) 4.0007 pate 


dR, Re Os 


to obtain R, = |(4.002°)(25)/49= 1.43.0. 


38. (a) The voltage across R3 = 6.0 Q is V3 = iR3= (6.0 A)(6.0 Q) = 36 V. Now, the 
voltage across R; = 2.0 Q is 


(V4 — Vp) — V3 = 78 — 36 =42 V, 


which implies the current is 7; = (42 V)/(2.0 Q) = 21 A. By the junction rule, then, the 
current in R, = 4.0 O is 
ib =-i =21A-60A=I15A. 


The total power dissipated by the resistors is (using Eq. 26-27) 
i, (2.0 Q) + i; (4.0 Q) + 7° (6.0 Q) = 1998 W = 2.0 kW. 


By contrast, the power supplied (externally) to this section is P4 = i4 (V4 — Vg) where i4 = 
i; =21 A. Thus, Py = 1638 W. Therefore, the "Box" must be providing energy. 


(b) The rate of supplying energy is (1998 — 1638 )W = 3.6x10° W. 


39. (a) The batteries are identical and, because they are connected in parallel, the 
potential differences across them are the same. This means the currents in them are the 
same. Let 7 be the current in either battery and take it to be positive to the left. According 
to the junction rule the current in R is 27 and it is positive to the right. The loop rule 
applied to either loop containing a battery and R yields 


é 


é—-ir-2iR=0 => i= : 
r+2R 


The power dissipated in R is 
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4e’R 


We find the maximum by setting the derivative with respect to R equal to zero. The 
derivative is 


dP Ae 16e°R — 4e°(r-2R) 
dR (r+2R) (r+2R)  (r+2R) * 


The derivative vanishes (and P is a maximum) if R = 7/2. With r = 0.300 O, we have 
R=0.150Q. 


(b) We substitute R = r/2 into P=4e¢°R/(r + 2R)’ to obtain 


2, 2 2 
pate (/2) _e CONT ages 
[r+2(r/2)F 2r  2(0.300 Q) 


40. (a) By symmetry, when the two batteries are connected in parallel the current i going 
through either one is the same. So from ¢= ir + (27)R with r = 0.200 O and R = 2.007, we 
get 

OS 
r+2R 0.200Q+2(0.400Q) 


(b) When connected in series 2 €— igr — irr —igR = 0, or ig = 26/(2r + R). The result is 


ppp | UN 590, 
2r+R  2(0.200Q)+0.400Q 
(c) They are in series arrangement, since R > r. 
(d) If R =7/2.00, then for parallel connection, 
pas Ee 
r+2R 0.20002+2(0.10002) 
(e) For series connection, we have 
fs 2é 2(12.0V) LAR 


2r+R  2(0.200Q)+0.100Q 


(f) They are in parallel arrangement, since R < r. 
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41. We first find the currents. Let i; be the current in R; and take it to be positive if it is to 
the right. Let i. be the current in R, and take it to be positive if it is to the left. Let i; be 
the current in R3 and take it to be positive if it is upward. The junction rule produces 
i,+i,+i, =0. 
The loop rule applied to the left-hand loop produces 
€,—-1,R, +i,R, =0 
and applied to the right-hand loop produces 
€, —1,R, +i,R, =0. 
We substitute i; =—i2 — i), from the first equation, into the other two to obtain 
&,-1R, -i,R, —1.R, =0 
and 


€,-i,R, -i,R,—-i,R, =0. 


Solving the above equations yield 


_ &(R,+R)-eR, _ (3.00 V)(2.00 Q+5.00 Q)—(1.00 V)(5.00 Q) aa 
"RR, +R,R,+R,R; (4.00 Q)(2.00 Q) + (4.00 Q)(5.00Q) + (2.00 Q\(5.00Q) 

5 = EAR FR )—ERs _ (1.00 V)(4.00 2+ 5.00 Q)—(3.00 V)(5.00 Q) Ee rr 
> RR, +R,R,+R,R, (4.00 Q)(2.00 Q) + (4.00 Q)(5.00Q) + (2.00 Q)(5.00 Q) 
— &R+eRy (1.00 V)(4.00 Q) + (3.00 V)(2.00 Q) en Lepaiie fe 


SRR, +RR+RR, (4.00 Q)(2.00 Q) + (4.00 Q)(5.00Q) + (2.00 Q)(5.00.Q) 


Note that the current i3 in R3 is actually downward and the current i2 in R> is to the right. 
The current i, in R; 1s to the right. 


(a) The power dissipated in Ri is P =i, R, = (0.421A) (4.00 Q) = 0.709 W. 
(b) The power dissipated in R2 is P, =i; R, =(—0.158 A)’ (2.00 Q) = 0.0499 W ~ 0.050 W. 


(c) The power dissipated in R3 is PR, =i; R, =(—0.263 A) (5.00 Q) = 0.346 W. 
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(d) The power supplied by & is i3€ = (0.421 A)(3.00 V) = 1.26 W. 


(e) The power “supplied” by & is ing = (—0.158 A)(1.00 V) = —-0.158 W. The negative 
sign indicates that & is actually absorbing energy from the circuit. 


42. The equivalent resistance in Fig. 27-52 (with n parallel resistors) is 


R. =R+R (A) 
: n n 


The current in the battery in this case should be 


- Virsa ~ n Viasat 
"— R n+l R 


If there were n +1 parallel resistors, then 


_ snes on n +1 Foutay 


me OR n+2 R 


eq 


For the relative increase to be 0.0125 ( = 1/80 ), we require 


Ent In _ Int 1 _ (n+1)/(n+2) _ all 
in in ni(n+1) 80 ° 


This leads to the second-degree equation n +2n—80 =(n+10)(n—8)=0. 


Clearly the only physically interesting solution to this is n = 8. Thus, there are eight 
resistors in parallel (as well as that resistor in series shown toward the bottom) in Fig. 27- 
52, 


43. Let the resistors be divided into groups of 7 resistors each, with all the resistors in the 
same group connected in series. Suppose there are m such groups that are connected in 
parallel with each other. Let R be the resistance of any one of the resistors. Then the 
equivalent resistance of any group is mR, and Reg, the equivalent resistance of the whole 


array, satisfies 
1 -> 1 om 
R —nR nR 


eq n 


Since the problem requires Reg = 10 2 = R, we must select n = m. Next we make use of 
Eq. 27-16. We note that the current is the same in every resistor and there are n - m =n” 
resistors, so the maximum total power that can be dissipated is Piota = n°P, where 
P=1.0 W is the maximum power that can be dissipated by any one of the resistors. The 
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problem demands Piota > 5.0P, so n? must be at least as large as 5.0. Since n must be an 
integer, the smallest it can be is 3. The least number of resistors is n” = 9. 


44. (a) Resistors R2, R3, and Ry, are in parallel. By finding a common denominator and 
simplifying, the equation 1/R = 1/R + 1/R3 + 1/R4 gives an equivalent resistance of 


7 RRR, 7 (50.02)(50.0Q)(75.0Q) 
R,R,+R,R,+R,R,  (50.0Q)(50.0Q) +(50.0Q)(75.0Q) + (50.02)(75.0Q) 
=18.8Q. 


Thus, considering the series contribution of resistor R;, the equivalent resistance for the 
network is Reg = Ri + R= 10014 18.8 Q= 118.8 0% 119 Q, 


(b) i) = Req = 6.0 V/(118.8 Q) = 5.05 x 107° A. 

(c) iy = (€— V1)/R> = (€ — i,R1)/Ro = [6.0V — (5.05 x 107 A)(100Q)1/50 Q = 1.90 x 107 A. 
(d) i3 = (€— Vi)/R3 = ipRd/R3 = (1.90 x 107 A)(50.0 Q/50.0 Q) = 1.90 x 107 A. 

(e) ig = i) — in —i3 = 5.05 x 10° A—2(1.90 x 10° A) = 1.25 x 10° A. 

45. (a) We note that the R; resistors occur in series pairs, contributing net resistance 2R, 
in each branch where they appear. Since & = &; and R2 = 2R1, from symmetry we know 


that the currents through & and & are the same: i, = i; = i. Therefore, the current through 
€ 18 7; = 27. Then from Vz, — Vz = & —iR2 = & + (2R))(2i) we get 


SS. “40V=20V. 


i= = =0.33A. 
4R, +R, 4(1.0Q)+2.0Q 


Therefore, the current through ¢ is i; = 2i = 0.67 A. 
(b) The direction of 7; is downward. 

(c) The current through & is iz = 0.33 A. 

(d) The direction of iz is upward. 

(e) From part (a), we have 73 = i7 = 0.33 A. 

(f) The direction of 73 is also upward. 


(g) Va — Vp = -iR2 + & =—-(0.333 A)(2.0 Q) + 4.0 V = 3.3 V. 
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46. (a) When R; = 0 all the current passes through R; and R; and avoids R; altogether. 
Since that value of the current (through the battery) is 0.006 A (see Fig. 27-55(b)) for R; 
= 0 then (using Ohm’s law) 


R, = (12 V)/(0.006 A) = 2.0x10°.Q, 


(b) When R; = 00 all the current passes through R, and R, and avoids R; altogether. Since 
that value of the current (through the battery) is 0.002 A (stated in problem) for R; = « 
then (using Ohm’s law) 


Ry = (12 V)(0.002 A) — R; = 4.0x10° Q. 


47. THINK The copper wire and the aluminum sheath are connected in parallel, so the 
potential difference is the same for them. 


EXPRESS Since the potential difference is the product of the current and the resistance, 
icRc = i4R,4, where ic is the current in the copper, i, is the current in the aluminum, Rc is 
the resistance of the copper, and R, is the resistance of the aluminum. The resistance of 
either component is given by R = pL/A, where pis the resistivity, Z is the length, and A is 
the cross-sectional area. The resistance of the copper wire is Rc = pcL/na’, and the 
resistance of the aluminum sheath is Ry = p4L/n(b* — a”). We substitute these expressions 
into icRc = i4Ry, and cancel the common factors Z and x to obtain 


lePco _ 1a4Pa 


2 2 ‘ 
a ba 


We solve this equation simultaneously with i = ic + i4, where 7 is the total current. We 
find 


2 


ie re Pl 
Ce As, 
eh 


i,= A . 
2 2 
E-% +1 P 4 


ANALYZE (a) The denominators are the same and each has the value 


and 


(b°-a’) pe +a’p, =| (0.380x10" m) ~(0.250x107 m) | (1.69x10* Q-m) 


+(0.250x10% m) (2.75x10* Q-m) 


=3,10x10 5 Q-m’, 
Thus, 
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i ©250x 102 mPE7s x 10° 2-mlfDoo AQ 


; TiisAL 
: 3.10x 10 °Q-m? 


(b) Similarly, 


 (0.380x10-'m) ~(0.250«10*m) | (1.6910 @-m) (2.00A) 


7, = —_—_—_—_—_—_ 87 803.4, 
4 3.10x10 °Q-m? 


(c) Consider the copper wire. If V is the potential difference, then the current is given by 
V =icRc= icpcL/na’, so the length of the composite wire is 


ma G50 x 10° mF. v9 


ie 1A @s9x10°Q-m 


126 m. 


LEARN The potential difference can also be written as V = i4R4 =i apaLlt(b — a’). Thus, 


a(b?—a?)V__ | (0.380x10° my’ — (0.250107 m)’ |(12.0 V) 
Sipe (0.893 A)(2.75x10*Q- m) 


L =126 m, 


in agreement with the result found in (c). 
48. (a) We use P= €7/Reqs where 


(12.0)(4.00.Q)R 


R,, = 7.002 
a) * 12.0 Q)(4.0.Q) + (12.0.2) R+(4.00Q)R 


Put P = 60.0 W and ¢= 24.0 V and solve for R: R = 19.5 Q. 
(b) Since P «< Reg, we must minimize Reg, which means R = 0. 


(c) Now we must maximize Reg, or set R = 00. 


(d) Since Reg, min = 7.00 Q, Pmax = €°/Reg, min = (24.0 V)/7.00 Q = 82.3 W. 
(e) Since Reg, max = 7-00 Q + (12.0 Q)(4.00 Q)/(12.0 Q + 4.00 Q) = 10.0 Q, 
Prin = &°/Reg, max = (24.0 VY/10.0 Q = 57.6 W. 


49. (a) The current in R; is given by 
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; 5.0 V 
i= 4A. 
R,+R,R,/ n°) +R .g 2.00 +(4.0Q)(6.0Q)/(402+60Q) — 
Thus, 
ie Ee-V,_ €-i,R, _ 5.0 V-(1.14 A)(2.0Q) _ 045 A. 
R, i 6.00 
(b) We simply interchange subscripts 1 and 3 in the equation above. Now 
i, = e = ay =0.6818A 


+(R,R,/(R,+R,)) 6.02+((2.0Q)(4.0Q)/(2.02+4.0Q)) 


50 V- Lssis AGooG,, ,. be 


= 2.02 


and 


the same as before. 


50. Note that there is no voltage drop across the ammeter. Thus, the currents in the 
bottom resistors are the same, which we call 7 (so the current through the battery is 27 and 
the voltage drop across each of the bottom resistors is iR). The resistor network can be 


reduced to an equivalence of b: 
(pg BOY: , 7 


R,, = 
1 2R+R R+R 


which means that we can determine the current through the battery (and also through 
each of the bottom resistors): 


= é é ~38 


Mess S.). = — = 
R,, 2R. 2(7R/6) 7R 


eq 


By the loop rule (going around the left loop, which includes the battery, resistor 2R, and 
one of the bottom resistors), we have 
é—iR 

2R 


é—-i,,(2R)-iR=0 > i2= 


Substituting i = 36/7R, this gives ize = 26/7R. The difference between ing and i is the 
current through the ammeter. Thus, 


i = i 3é 2é | é Used = 1 = (0) 143 
ammeter 2R — TR TR ap E/ R 7 ; : 


51. Since the current in the ammeter is i, the voltmeter reading is 


V’ =V+iRs=i(R+ Ry), 
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or R = V'/i — Ry = R'— Ry, where R'=V'/i is the apparent reading of the resistance. 
Now, from the lower loop of the circuit diagram, the current through the voltmeter is 
i, =E/(R,,+R,), where 


i ra | R,(R+R,) _ (300Q)(85.02+3.00Q) 
airs 2) Rie is = 68.0Q. 
R, R, R,+R 7 R,+R+R,  3002+85.02+3.002 


eq 


The voltmeter reading is then 


ER,, _ (12.0 V)(68.0 Q) 
“ R +R,  68.02+100Q 


(a) The ammeter reading is 


=4.86 V. 


,-_ Vi 4.86 
R+R,  85.02+3.00Q 


=0.0552 A. 


(b) As shown above, the voltmeter reading is V’=4.86 V. 
(c) R'=V'/i = 4.86 V/(5.52 x 10° A) = 88.0 Q. 


(d) Since R=R'—R,, if Ry is decreased, the difference between R’ and R decreases. In 
fact, when Ry =0, R'=R. 


52. (a) Since i = a(r + Rext) and imax = ar, we have Rext = R(imax/i — 1) where r = 1.50 
V/1.00 mA = 1.50 x 10° Q. Thus, 


R,,, = (1.510 Q)(1/0.100—1) =1.35x10°Q. 
(b) R,,, =(1.5x10° Q)(1/0.500=1) =1.5x10°Q. 
(c) R,, =(1.5x10° Q)\(1/0.900-1) =167Q.. 


(d) Since r = 20.0 +R, R= 1.50 x 10° Q—20.0 Q= 1.48 x 10°Q. 


53. The current in R> is 7. Let i; be the current in R; and take it to be downward. 
According to the junction rule the current in the voltmeter is i — i; and it is downward. We 
apply the loop rule to the left-hand loop: 

é—ik, —i,R, —ir =0. 


Similarly, applying the loop rule to the right-hand loop gives 
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PRE big =0. 
The second equation yields 
R,+R, 


eC 


R, 
We substitute this into the first equation to obtain 


a+ -dp+29 
E (+ Ri, = 0. 
R, 


This has the solution 


‘ ER 
a ie) +r Gp +R Grr, 


The reading on the voltmeter is 


a ERR, (3.0V) (5.0x10°Q) (2509) 
1 = = 
T 1 (Ry+r)(R+R,)t RR,  (300Q+100Q)(2502+5.0x10° Q) +(250Q)(5.0x10°Q) 


=1.12 V. 


The current in the absence of the voltmeter can be obtained by taking the limit as Ry 
becomes infinitely large. Then 


ER, _ (3.0V)(250Q) 


iR, =——1—_= 
'" R+R, tr 250 2+300 Q2+1002 


=1.15V. 


The fractional error is (1.12 — 1.15)/(1.15) = —0.030, or —3.0%. 
54. (a) e=V + ir=12 V+ (10.0 A) (0.0500 Q) = 12.5 V. 
(b) Now €= V'+ (imotor + 8.00 A)r, where 


V'= i'sRiight = (8.00 A) (12.0 V/10 A) = 9.60 V. 
Therefore, 


fe pap Ss OV pa aoa 


a 0.0500Q 


55. Let i; be the current in R; and Ro, and take it to be positive if it is toward point a in Rj. 
Let 72 be the current in R, and R,, and take it to be positive if it is toward b in R,. The loop 
rule yields (R; + Ro)i; — (Ry + Rs)i2 = 0. Since points a and b are at the same potential, 
i:R, = inks. The second equation gives iz = i:Ri/Rs, which is substituted into the first 
equation to obtain 
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Rk. RR 
(R+R)h=(R+R ord => R= oe 


RY 


56. The currents in R and Ry are i and i’ — i, respectively. Since V = iR = (i'— i)Ry we 
have, by dividing both sides by V, 1 = (i'/V —i/V)Ry = (1/R'— 1/R)Ry. Thus, 


RR 
1 1 _ RP’ y 


1 
RRR — R+R,_ 


V 


The equivalent resistance of the circuit is R,,=R,+R,+R'=R, +R, + 
RR, 


(a) The ammeter reading is 


a ae E _ 12.0V 
TR, R, +R, +R, R/(R+RKR,)  3.00Q.4+100Q+(300Q) (85.0Q) /(3002+85.0Q) 
=7.09x107 A. 


(b) The voltmeter reading is 
V =e—1' (Ry + Ro) = 12.0 V — (0.0709 A) (103.00 Q) = 4.70 V. 
(c) The apparent resistance is R’ = V/i'= 4.70 V/(7.09 x 10° A) = 66.3 Q. 


(d) If Ry is increased, the difference between R and R’ decreases. In fact, R'—R as 
Ryo. 


57. Here we denote the battery emf as V. Then the requirement stated in the problem that 
the resistor voltage be equal to the capacitor voltage becomes iR = Voap, or 


Vet = yy — eS 
where Eqs. 27-34 and 27-35 have been used. This leads to t= RC In2, or ¢= 0.208 ms. 
58. (a) r= RC = (1.40 x 10° Q)(1.80 x 10° F) =2.52 s. 
(b) go = €C = (12.0 V)(1.80 ww F) = 21.6 LC. 


(c) The time ¢ satisfies g = go(1 — ge) 


t=RCIn| —20— =(2.52s)In po =3.40s. 
do -4 21.6 uC 16.0 uC 


, or 
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59. THINK We have an RC circuit that is being charged. When fully charged, the charge 
on the capacitor is equal to Ce. 


EXPRESS During charging, the charge on the positive plate of the capacitor is given by 
G= CeCe" [ 


where C is the capacitance, ¢ is applied emf, and r= RC is the capacitive time constant. 
The equilibrium charge is eq = Cé, so we require g = 0.99geq = 0.99Ce. 


ANALYZE The time required to reach 99% of its final charge is given by 
0.99 =1-e"". 


Thus, e’” = 0.01. Taking the natural logarithm of both sides, we obtain t/t = — In 0.01 = 
4.61 ort =4.61 7. 


LEARN The corresponding current in a charging capacitor is given by 


pethot gue 
dt R 


The current has an initial value ¢/R but decays exponentially to zero as the capacitor 
becomes fully charged. The plots of g(t) and i(f) are shown in Fig. 27-16 of the text. 


60. (a) We use g = qoe “’, or t= TIn (qo/g), where t= RC is the capacitive time constant. 
Thus, 


ty, =TIn to =rin( 3 )=o4te =e, LB Gail 
2 2 Z 


(b) | {0 Jeeta es IGe 7}, 
q,/3 s 


61. (a) The voltage difference V across the capacitor is V(t) = a1 — eR) At t=1.30 LS 
we have V(t) = 5.00 V, so 5.00 V = (12.0 V)(1—e 1°", which gives 


T= (1.30 ws)/In(12/7) = 2.41 us. 
(b) The capacitance is C = 7/R = (2.41 ws)/(15.0 kQ) = 161 pF. 


62. The time it takes for the voltage difference across the capacitor to reach Vz, is given 
by V, = ee! rc] We solve for R: 
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0500s 


~ Cin sborr.g @isoxi0 Fin 950v/ Bxov— nove 10? 


where we used ¢ = 0.500 s given (implicitly) in the problem. 
63. THINK We have a multi-loop circuit with a capacitor that’s being charged. Since at ¢ 
= 0 the capacitor is completely uncharged, the current in the capacitor branch is as it 


would be if the capacitor were replaced by a wire. 


EXPRESS Let 7; be the current in R, and take it to be positive if it is to the right. Let i, 
be the current in R2 and take it to be positive if it is downward. Let i3 be the current in R3 
and take it to be positive if it is downward. The junction rule produces i, =i, +i,, the loop 


rule applied to the left-hand loop produces 
é—i,R, —i,R, =0, 
and the loop rule applied to the right-hand loop produces 
i,R, —i,R, =0. 


Since the resistances are all the same we can simplify the mathematics by replacing Rj, 
Ro, and R; with R. 


ANALYZE (a) Solving the three simultaneous equations, we find 


de 2@x10' vA 


3k 3Q73x10°Q 


ies 


é 1.2x10°V 
3R 3(0.73x10° Q) 


(b) i,= =5.5x10*A, 


(c) and i, =i, =5.5x107A. 


At t = © the capacitor is fully charged and the current in the capacitor branch is 0. Thus, 
i; =i, and the loop rule yields ¢—i,R, —i,R, =0. 


3 
(d) The solution is i, =~ = ae 
2R  2(0.73x10°Q) 


(e) and i, =i, =8.2x107A. 


=8.2x107A 


(f) As stated before, the current in the capacitor branch is 73 = 0. 
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We take the upper plate of the capacitor to be positive. This is consistent with current 
flowing into that plate. The junction equation is 7; = iz + i3, and the loop equations are 


€-i,R-i,R=0 


q. . 
—-+-i,R+i,R=0. 
C 3 2 


We use the first equation to substitute for 7; in the second and obtain 
a= 2ioR = BR =0. 
Thus i2 = (€ — i3R)/2R. We substitute this expression into the third equation above to 
obtain 
—~(q/C) — (i3R) + (2) — (i3R/2) = 0. 
Now we replace i3 with dq/dt to obtain 


3R dq 4 
Dar oC 


E 
x 
This is just like the equation for an RC series circuit, except that the time constant is T= 
3RC/2 and the impressed potential difference is «2. The solution is 


=F (I-27), 


The current in the capacitor branch is 
dq _ € | 
i,(t)=— =e 24/3RC 
dt 3R 
The current in the center branch is 


sie! ABS Labg  E E  ai/3rc_ €& -21/3RC 
i =—-—e =—(3-e 
2) 2R 2 2R OR sR | ) 


and the potential difference across R» is V,(t)=i,R= 23 el vo) 
(g) For t= 0, €7"° =1 and V, =e/3=(1.2x10° V)/3=4.0x10° V. 


(h) For t= 00, "°° 50 and V, =¢/2=(1.2x20°V)/2=6.0x10°V. 


(i) A plot of V2 as a function of time is shown in the following graph. 
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LEARN A capacitor that is being charged initially behaves like an ordinary connecting 
wire relative to the charging current. However, a long time later after it’s fully charged, it 
acts like a broken wire. 


64. (a) The potential difference V across the plates of a capacitor is related to the charge q 


on the positive plate by V = g/C, where C is capacitance. Since the charge on a 


discharging capacitor is given by g = qo e” this means V = Vy e“’ where Vp is the initial 


potential difference. We solve for the time constant rt by dividing by Vo and taking the 


natural logarithm: 
r=-— alt = 2.175. 
InWYV, In DOV OV 


(b) At t= 17.05, t/7= (17.0 s)/(2.17 s) = 7.83, so 
V=Vee"" = Bova =3.96x10°V. 


65. In the steady state situation, the capacitor voltage will equal the voltage across R» = 
15 kQ: 
20.0V 


V, =R, ——=(15.0 kQ) | ————"___ 
R,+R, 10.0 kQ+15.0 kQ 


1 


Joy. 


Now, multiplying Eq. 27-39 by the capacitance leads to V = Voe“*© describing the 
voltage across the capacitor (and across Ry = 15.0 kQ) after the switch is opened (at ¢ = 0). 
Thus, with t = 0.00400 s, we obtain 


Ve= Lage Ger") - 616V. 


Therefore, using Ohm’s law, the current through R2 is 6.16/15000 = 4.11 x 107A. 
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66. We apply Eq. 27-39 to each capacitor, demand their initial charges are in a ratio of 
3:2 as described in the problem, and solve for the time. With 


7, = RC, =(20.0 Q)(5.00x10° F) =1.00x10~ s 
T, = R,C, = (10.0 Q)(8.00x 10° F) =8.00x10" s, 


we obtain 
bs In(3/2) _ In(3 /2) 


= =1.62x10%s. 
t;'-7t,'  1.25x10* s''-1.00x10* s"! 


67. The potential difference across the capacitor varies as a function of time ¢ as 
V(t)h=Ve"". Using V = Vo/4 at t= 2.0 s, we find 


t 2.0s 
*~ cinlQivG Eox 10 FI es 


68. (a) The initial energy stored in a capacitor is given by U. =q)/2C,where C is the 
capacitance and qo is the initial charge on one plate. Thus 


qo = y2CU, = 20x 10° Fiks01G 10x 10°C. 


(b) The charge as a function of time is given by g = q,e/", where ris the capacitive time 
constant. The current is the derivative of the charge 


__ 49 _ 4 1: 
dt T 


> 


and the initial current is ip = go/t. The time constant is 


t= RC =(1.0x10° F)(1.0x10° Q) =1.0 S. 


Thus i, = x 107 cHldG 10. 107A. 


t/t 


(c) We substitute g=q,e “ into Vc = q/C to obtain 


a 40 ele 


C 


_(1.0x10°C 
1.0x10°F 


je =(1.0x10°V)e", 


where ¢ is measured in seconds. 
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(d) We substitute i = b / r&" * into Ve = iR to obtain 


2 BR oe (1.0x10 C)(1.0x10° Q) es (1.010 v)e™, 
e 1.0s 


where ¢ is measured in seconds. 


(e) We substitute i= b / rQ’ "into P=i’R to obtain 


“aye (1.0x10° C) (1.0x10°Q) 
Getafe ae es ee ee) 


2 
ws fon 2 
T (1.0s) 


ellos =(1.0W)e*™ ; 


where ¢ is again measured in seconds. 


69. (a) The charge on the positive plate of the capacitor is given by 
G= CeCe" f 


where ¢ is the emf of the battery, C is the capacitance, and 7 is the time constant. The 
value of Tis 
T= RC = (3.00 x 10° Q)(1.00 x 10° F) =3.00s. 


At t= 1.00 s, #/r= (1.00 s)/(3.00 s) = 0.333 and the rate at which the charge is increasing 
is 
1.00x10° F)(4.00V 
dq _ Ce iy. _( )(4.00V) 


= go =O 5510" Cis: 
dt 3.00s 


2 
(b) The energy stored in the capacitor is given by U. = re , and its rate of change is 


dU. 2 q dq 
dt Cat 
Now 
q=CeGe"" AGox10° HDoovG- 3 ii3x10°C. 
SO 


dU, _qdq_{(1.13x10°C 
dt Cdt 


= SE |(ossx10" C/s) = 1.08x10° W. 
‘ x 
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(c) The rate at which energy is being dissipated in the resistor is given by P = i°R. The 
current is 9.55 x 10°” A, so 


P=@55x107 AP Goo « 10° aA274 x10°W. 


(d) The rate at which energy is delivered by the battery is 
ie = @55x107 alovg 382 x 10° W. 


The energy delivered by the battery is either stored in the capacitor or dissipated in the 
resistor. Conservation of energy requires that ig = (q/C) (dg/dt) + i°R. Except for some 
round-off error the numerical results support the conservation principle. 

70. (a) From symmetry we see that the current through the top set of batteries (7) is the 
same as the current through the second set. This implies that the current through the R = 
4.0 Q resistor at the bottom is ig = 27. Thus, with r denoting the internal resistance of each 


battery (equal to 4.0 Q) and ¢ denoting the 20 V emf, we consider one loop equation (the 
outer loop), proceeding counterclockwise: 


3 big bg- 0. 

This yields i = 3.0 A. Consequently, ir = 6.0 A. 
(b) The terminal voltage of each battery is ¢— ir = 8.0 V. 
(c) Using Eq. 27-17, we obtain P = ig = (3)(20) = 60 W. 
(d) Using Eq. 26-27, we have P = i*r = 36 W. 
71. (a) If S; is closed, and Sz and $3 are open, then i, = #2R; = 120 V/40.0 Q = 3.00 A. 
(b) If S3 is open while S; and S; remain closed, then 

Req = Ri + Ri (Ri + Ro) (2Ri + Ro) = 20.0 Q + (20.0 Q) x (30.0 Q)/(50.0 Q) = 32.0 Q, 
80 ig = Reg = 120 V/32.0 Q = 3.75 A. 
(c) If all three switches S$}, S, and $3 are closed, then Reg = Ri + Ri R'/(R; + R’) where 

R'= Ry + Ri (Ri + Ro)/(2R, + Ro) = 22.0 Q, 
that is, 
Req = 20.0 Q + (20.0 Q) (22.0 Q)/(20.0 Q + 22.0 Q) = 30.5 Q, 


80 ig = &/Reg = 120 V/30.5 Q = 3.94 A. 
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72. (a) The four resistors R;, Ro, R3, and R, on the left reduce to 


R,R 
Rey = Ri + Rg = Bie +— 4+ =7.00+3.00=10Q. 
R+R, R+R, 


With ¢=30 Vacross Reg the current there is iz = 3.0 A. 


(b) The three resistors on the right reduce to 


Reg = Rs + Ry = Ase +R, _ (6.0 Q)(2.0.Q) 


RAR: 6.02+2.00 


+1.50=3.0Q. 


With ¢=30 V across R, the current there is i4 = 10 A. 
(c) By the junction rule, i) = i2 +i4=13 A. 
(d) By symmetry, i3 = ; =1.5 A. 
(e) By the loop rule (proceeding clockwise), 
30V — 141.5 OQ) —i5(2.0 Q) = 0 
readily yields is = 7.5 A. 


73. THINK Since the wires are connected in series, the current is the same in both wires. 


EXPRESS Let i be the current in the wires and V be the applied potential difference. 
Using Kirchhoffs loop rule, we have V—iR,—iR,=0. Thus, the current is 


i=V /(R,+R,), and the corresponding current density is 


Fs 


a 
A R 
ANALYZE (a) For wire A, the magnitude of the current density vector is 


V AV 4(60.0V) 


Gee ere on A <r A 
"A (R,+R,)A (R+R)AD*  4(0,1270+0.7292)(2.60x10?m) 


i 
A 
=1.32x10’ A/m’ . 


(b) The potential difference across wire A is 
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V4 =iR4 = V Ral(Ra + Rp) = (60.0 V)(0.127 Q)/(0.127 Q + 0.729 OQ) = 8.90 V. 
(c) The resistivity of wire A is 


_ R,A_ 2R,D? _ 2(0.1272)(2.60x107 my 


ey =1.69x10°Q-m. 
LAL, 4(40.0m) 


So wire A is made of copper. 


(d) Since wire B has the same length and diameter as wire A, and the currents are the 
same, we have J, =J,=1.32x10’ A/m’. 


(e) The potential difference across wire B is Vg = V— V4=60.0 V—8.9 V=51.1 V. 
(f) The resistivity of wire B is 


_R,A RD? _ 20.729 Q)(2.60« 10° m)’ 
Lea = AD 4(40.0m) 


=9.68x10°Q-m, 


so wire B is made of iron. 


LEARN Resistance R is the property of an object (depending on quantities such as L and 
A), while resistivity is a property of the material itself. Knowing the value of p allows us 
to deduce what material the wire is made of. 


74. The resistor by the letter i is above three other resistors; together, these four resistors 
are equivalent to a resistor R = 10 Q (with current 7). As if we were presented with a 
maze, we find a path through R that passes through any number of batteries (10, it turns 
out) but no other resistors, which — as in any good maze — winds “all over the place.” 
Some of the ten batteries are opposing each other (particularly the ones along the outside), 
so that their net emf is only ¢= 40 V. 


(a) The current through R is then 7 = é&/R = 4.0 A. 
(b) The direction is upward in the figure. 


75. (a) In the process described in the problem, no charge is gained or lost. Thus, g = 
constant. Hence, 


G=CV SCY, = VL, =V, = =(200) [22 =s0x10°v. 
2 


(b) Equation 27-39, with t= RC, describes not only the discharging of q but also of V. 
Thus, 
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V=Vie" => += RCIn{ 12) =(300%10°2) (10x10-" F)In sty 
V 100 


which yields ¢ = 10 s. This is a longer time than most people are inclined to wait before 
going on to their next task (such as handling the sensitive electronic equipment). 


(c) We solve V =V,e"'"“ for R with the new values Vo = 1400 V and f= 0.30 s. Thus, 


0.305 


t 
R= - = 11x10"Q. 
cml Gx 10°? Ff 00/1009 


76. (a) We reduce the parallel pair of resistors (at the bottom of the figure) to a single R’ 
=1.00 Q resistor and then reduce it with its series ‘partner’ (at the lower left of the figure) 
to obtain an equivalence of R"= 2.00 Q +1.00Q =3.00 Q. It is clear that the current 
through R" is the i, we are solving for. Now, we employ the loop rule, choose a path 
that includes R” and all the batteries (proceeding clockwise). Thus, assuming i; goes 
leftward through R" , we have 


5.00 V + 20.0 V -10.0 V—-i,R” =0 
which yields 7; = 5.00 A. 
(b) Since i, is positive, our assumption regarding its direction (leftward) was correct. 


(c) Since the current through the ¢, = 20.0 V battery is “forward”, battery 1 is supplying 
energy. 


(d) The rate is P; = (5.00 A)(20.0 V) = 100 W. 


(e) Reducing the parallel pair (which are in parallel to the & = 10.0 V battery) to a single 
R' = 1.00 Q resistor (and thus with current i’ = (10.0 V)/(1.00 Q) = 10.0 A downward 
through it), we see that the current through the battery (by the junction rule) must be i = i’ 
—i,; = 5.00 A upward (which is the "forward" direction for that battery). Thus, battery 2 is 
supplying energy. 


(f) Using Eq. 27-17, we obtain P2 = 50.0 W. 


(g) The set of resistors that are in parallel with the ¢; = 5 V battery is reduced to R"= 
0.800 © (accounting for the fact that two of those resistors are actually reduced in series, 
first, before the parallel reduction is made), which has current i"’ = (5.00 V)/(0.800 Q) = 
6.25 A downward through it. Thus, the current through the battery (by the junction rule) 
must be i = i'” + i) = 11.25 A upward (which is the "forward" direction for that battery). 
Thus, battery 3 is supplying energy. 
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(h) Equation 27-17 leads to P3 = 56.3 W. 
77. THINK The silicon resistor and the iron resistor are connected in series. Both 
resistors are temperature-dependent, but we want the combination to be independent of 


temperature. 


EXPRESS We denote silicon with subscript s and iron with i. Let T> = 20°. The 
resistances of the two resistors can be written as 


R(T)=R,(Z)[1+e,(T-T)],  R(T)=R (DH )[1+a,(7-1) I. 
The resistors are in series connection so 
R(T)=R,(T)+R,(T)=R,(%)[1+4, (7-1) |+2,(%)[1+@,(7-7) | 
=R(T)+R (1) +[R (ha, +R (Ka; (7-1). 
Now, if R(T) is to be temperature-independent, we must require that R,(To)a@ + RA To) 0% 
= 0. Also note that R,(T>) + R(To) = R = 1000 Q. 
ANALYZE (a) We solve for R,(Z) and R(T») to obtain 


Ra, (1000Q) (6.5x10°/K) ae 


R(T.)= ah S 
(%) a,-a, (6.5x10°/K)-(-70x10°/K) 


(b) Similarly, R(7o) = 1000 Q — 85.0 Q=915 Q. 
LEARN The temperature independence of the combined resistor was possible because @; 
and a, the temperature coefficients of resistivity of the two materials have opposite signs, 
so their temperature dependences can cancel. 
78. The current in the ammeter is given by 

Ly = ar oh R, +R + R4). 
The current in R; and Ry without the ammeter is i = e&/(r + R; + Ro). The percent error is 


then 
Ai _i-ly _, FPR AR, By 0.109 


ii r+R+R, +R, r+R +R, +R, 2.02+5.00+4.02+40.100 
= 0.90%. 


79. THINK As the capacitor in an RC circuit is being charged, some energy supplied by 
the emf device also goes to the resistor as thermal energy. 
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EXPRESS The charge g on the capacitor as a function of time is g(t) = (eC)(1 — gor). 
so the charging current is i(t) = dg/dt = (e/R)e "©. The rate at which the emf device 
supplies energy is P. =iedt. 


ANALYZE (a) The energy supplied by the emf is then 


U=| Pat=|" cidt= af, edt =Ce’ =2U, 


1 . ' 
where U,. = — Ce” is the energy stored in the capacitor. 
oe 


(b) By directly integrating i”R we obtain 


2: 
= Zi Rat = Lear sree 
R 2 


LEARN Half of the energy supplied by the emf device is stored in the capacitor as 
electrical energy, while the other half is dissipated in the resistor as thermal energy. 


80. In the steady state situation, there is no current going to the capacitors, so the resistors 
all have the same current. By the loop rule, 


20.0 V = (5.00 Q)i + (10.0 Q)i + (15.0 Q)i 


which yields i = . A. Consequently, the voltage across the R; = 5.00 Q resistor is (5.00 


Q)(2/3 A) = 10/3 V, and is equal to the voltage V, across the C, = 5.00 wF capacitor. 
Using Eq. 26-22, we find the stored energy on that capacitor: 


Lions. Al ele iney es 
U, => ON! = 56.00x10" F)| = V] =2.78x10" J. 


Similarly, the voltage across the R2= 10.0 QO resistor is (10.0 Q)(2/3 A) = 20/3 V and is 
equal to the voltage V2 across the C2 = 10.0 uF capacitor. Hence, 


Ii as ge 8 Br o0es \- e 
U, => CV, = 5(10.0x10° Fy SV | =2.22x10" J 


Therefore, the total capacitor energy is U; + Uy =2.50 x 107J. 


81. The potential difference across R is 


A ee Bv@ag =40V. 


 R+R +R, 30244024502 


82. From V, — €& = V.—ir, —iR and i = (& — &)/(R +r, + 12), we get 


GE) SE. 
V -Vi=e,-i(r +R)=e,-| —1—_ | (r +R 
a c 1 (7, ) 1 ac ) 


-4av-[ 44V—2.1V 


ee = 1(003045.50) 
5.50 41.80 42.30 


=2.5V. 
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83. THINK The time constant in an RC circuit is t = RC, where R is the resistance and 


C is the capacitance. A greater value of tmeans a longer discharging time. 


EXPRESS The potential difference across the capacitor varies as a function of time ¢ as 


t 


V(t)=V.e"", where t =RC. Thus, R = —————-. 
= cin(V7) 


ANALYZE (a) Then, for the smaller time interval tin = 10.0 us 


Rain = sues = 24.8 Q. 
(0.220 LF) In (5.00/0.800) 
(b) Similarly, for the larger time interval fax = 6.00 ms, 
3 
= SU Se =1.49x10' Q. 


R 
™ (0.220 uF) In(5.00 V/0.800 V) 


LEARN The two extrema of the resistances are related by 


The larger the value of R for a given capacitance, the longer the discharging time. 


84. (a) Since Rig, =140.Q,1=12V/(10Q+140Q)=8.0x107 A. 


(b) Now, Rrank = (140 Q + 20 Q)/2 = 80 Q, so 7= 12 V/(10 A +80 Q)=0.13 A. 


(c) When full, Riank = 20 Q so i= 12 VI(10 Q + 20 Q) = 0.40 A. 
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85. THINK One of the three parts could be defective: the battery, the motor, or the cable. 


EXPRESS All three circuit elements are connected in series, so the current is the same in 
all of them. The battery is discharging, so the potential drop across the terminals is 


Veatery =€—Ir, where é is the emf and r is the internal resistance. On the other hand, the 
resistances in the cable and the motor are Rue =Veaje (1 ANd Royctor =Vinotor 2 TeSpectively. 
ANALYZE The internal resistance of the battery is 
é-V, = 
fo battery _ 12 V U4V _po20 
i 50 A 


which is less than 0.020 Q. So the battery is OK. For the motor, we have 


shi dM tisk ONES Gites 
motor i SOA * 


which is less than 0.20 ©. So the motor is OK. Now, the resistance of the cable is 


Ries Haig BON: 0.060 © 
i S50 A 


cable 


which is greater than 0.040 . So the cable is defective. 


LEARN In this exercise, we see that a defective component has a resistance outside its 
the range of acceptance. 


86. When connected in series, the rate at which electric energy dissipates is P, = (Ry + 
R>). When connected in parallel, the corresponding rate is P, = &(R\ + Ro)/R1 Ro. Letting 
P,/Ps = 5, we get (Ri + R>)’/R\R> = 5, where R; = 100 Q. We solve for Ro: Ro = 38 Q or 
260 Q. 

(a) Thus, the smaller value of R2 is 38 QO. 

(b) The larger value of Rp is 260 Q. 


87. When S is open for a long time, the charge on C is g; = &C. When S is closed for a 
long time, the current 7 in R, and R is 


i=(@—)/(R) + 2») = (3.0 V—1.0 V)/(0.20 Q + 0.40 Q) = 3.33 A. 


The voltage difference V across the capacitor is then 
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V = & —iR) = 3.0 V—(3.33 A) (0.40 Q) = 1.67 V. 


Thus the final charge on C is gy = VC. So the change in the charge on the capacitor is 


Aq = g-G = (V— &)C = (1.67 V — 3.0 V) (10 wF) =- 13 WC. 
88. Using the junction and the loop rules, we have 


20.0-1,R, -i,R, =0 
20.0-1,R, -i,R, -50=0 


i, +i, =i, 


Requiring no current through the battery 1 means that i);= 0, or i: = i3. Solving the above 
equations with R, =10.0Q and R, =20.0Q, we obtain 


40 — 
pe es ee Oe 
2043R, 3 


89. The bottom two resistors are in parallel, equivalent to a 2.0R resistance. This, then, is 
in series with resistor R on the right, so that their equivalence is R’= 3.0R. Now, near the 
top left are two resistors (2.0R and 4.0R) that are in series, equivalent to R” = 6.0R. 
Finally, R’ and R” are in parallel, so the net equivalence is 


where in the final step we use the fact that R = 10 Q. 


90. (a) Using Eq. 27-4, we take the derivative of the power P = i°R with respect to R and 
set the result equal to zero: 


dP_ d Ge [ese ac 
dR dR WR+ryaXN (R+ry 


which clearly has the solution R = r. 


(b) When R =, the power dissipated in the external resistor equals 


91. (a) We analyze the lower left loop and find 
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iy = €/R = (12.0 V)/(4.00 Q) = 3.00 A. 
(b) The direction of i, is downward. 


(c) Letting R = 4.00 Q, we apply the loop rule to the tall rectangular loop in the center of 
the figure (proceeding clockwise): 


é, +(+i1,R)+(-1,R)+ (-2R) +(-i,R)=0. 


Using the result from part (a), we find iz = 1.60 A. 
(d) The direction of iz i, downward (as was assumed in writing the equation as we did). 


(e) Battery 1 is supplying this power since the current is in the "forward" direction 
through the battery. 


(f) We apply Eq. 27-17: The current through the¢,= 12.0 V battery is, by the junction 
rule, 3.00 A + 1.60 A = 4.60 A and 


P = (4.60 A)(12.0 V) = 55.2 W. 


(g) Battery 2 is supplying this power since the current is in the "forward" direction 
through the battery. 


(h) P = i2(4.00 V) = 6.40 W. 


92. The equivalent resistance of the series pair of R3 = R4 = 2.0 Q is R34= 4.0 Q, and the 
equivalent resistance of the parallel pair of R; = Ry = 4.0 Qis Ryy= 2.0 Q. Since the 
voltage across R34 must equal that across Rj: 


: . ee 
Vs =Vig > Ty Ry =HR. > tq he 


This relation, plus the junction rule condition J =i,, +i,,=6.00 A, leads to the solution 
i, =4.0 A. It is clear by symmetry that i,=7,,/2=2.00 A. 


93. (a) From P = V*/R we find V=V PR =,/WWwQPoaG Lov. 


(b) From i = V/R = (€— V)/r we find 


r=R( 5" }- (0.109) Ee OY 20,0500. 
V L.0V 
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94. (a) Reg(AB) = 20.0 Q/3 = 6.67 © (three 20.0 © resistors in parallel). 
(b) Reg(AC) = 20.0 Q/3 = 6.67 Q (three 20.0 © resistors in parallel). 
(c) Req(BC) = 0 (as B and C are connected by a conducting wire). 


95. The maximum power output is (120 V)(15 A) = 1800 W. Since 1800 W/500 W = 3.6, 
the maximum number of 500 W lamps allowed is 3. 


96. Here we denote the battery emf as V. Eq. 27-30 leads to 


6 
jel 1 2V 8.010% Cy yg 
R RC 400° (4.0Q)(4.0x10°F) 


97. THINK To calculate the current in the resistor R, we first find the equivalent 
resistance of the N batteries. 


EXPRESS When all the batteries are connected in parallel, the emf is ¢ and the 


equivalent resistance is R,,.a1 =R+r/N, so the current is 


j oh He HB 0, LIS 
ER R+r/N NR+r 


parallel 


Similarly, when all the batteries are connected in series, the total emf is Ne and the 
equivalent resistance is R.,,.. = R+ Nr. Therefore, 
j Né _ Né 
a R+Nr- 


series 


ANALYZE Comparing the two expressions, we see that the two currents i... ANG ipories 
are equal if R=r, with 
Né 


1 = 1 _ = ———_,, 
parallel series ( N zo Dr 
LEARN In general, the current difference is 


ie 9 Bee uN Ne _ Ne(N-l(r-R) 
parallel series NR ae, R 4 Nr (NR i r\(R =: Nr) ‘ 
If R>r, then i my, 


parallel series * 


98. THINK The rate of energy supplied by the battery is i¢. So we first calculate the 
current in the circuit. 
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EXPRESS With R, and R; in parallel, and the combination in series with R,, the 
equivalent resistance for the circuit is 


RR, _ RR, +R, R,+R,R, 


R_=R+ — 
R,+R, R,+R, 


eq 1 


and the current is 
G. (R, + Re 
R,, RR,+RR,+R,R, 


eq 


~. 
II 


The rate at which the battery supplies energy is 


R,+R)e 
PSig= ps UE 2 ; 
RR, + RR, + RR; 

To find the value of R3 that maximizes P, we differentiate P with respect to R3. 


ANALYZE (a) With a little algebra, we find 


dP Ree? 


dR, (RR, + RR, + RR) 


The derivative is negative for all positive value of R3. Thus, we see that P is maximized 
when R; =0. 


2 2 
(b) With the value of R3 set to zero, we obtain P = Lave (12.0 Vy" 
R 10.0 Q 


1 


=14.4 W. 
LEARN Mathematically speaking, the function P is a monotonically decreasing function 
of R3 (as well as R2 and R;), so P is a maximum at R3 = 0. 


99. THINK A capacitor that is being charged initially behaves like an ordinary 
connecting wire relative to the charging current. 


EXPRESS The capacitor is initially uncharged. So immediately after the switch is closed, 
by the Kirchhoff’s loop rule, there is zero voltage (at t = 0) across the R2 = 10 kQ resistor, 
and that ¢= 30 V is across the R; =20 kQ resistor. 
ANALYZE (a) By Ohm’s law, the initial current in R; is 

io = €/ Ry = BO V)/(20 kQ) = 1.5 x 10° A. 


(b) Similarly, the initial current in R> is i29 = 0. 
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(c) As t—>co the current to the capacitor reduces to zero and the R; = 20 kO and R> = 10 
kQ resistors behave more like a series pair (having the same current), equivalent to 


Req = Ri + Rp = 30kQ. 
The current through them, then, at long times, is 
i= €/Req = (30 V)/(30 kQ) = 1.0 x 10° A. 


LEARN A long time later after a capacitor is being fully charged, it acts like a broken 
wire. 


100. (a) Reducing the bottom two series resistors to a single R’ = 4.00 O (with current 7; 
through it), we see we can make a path (for use with the loop rule) that passes through R, 


the & = 5.00 V battery, the ¢, = 20.0 V battery, and the ¢;=5.00 V. This leads to 


fe é+é+é, 20.0 V+5.00 V +5.00 V _ 30.0 V _ 750 A. 
R' 40.0Q 4.09 


(b) The direction of 7; is leftward. 


(c) The voltage across the bottom series pair is i,.R’ = 30.0 V. This must be the same as 
the voltage across the two resistors directly above them, one of which has current i2 


through it and the other (by symmetry) has current 5 i2 through it. Therefore, 
30.0 V = iz (2.00 Q) + : in (2.00 Q) 

which leads to i2 = (30.0 V)/(3.00 Q) = 10.0 A. 

(d) The direction of i, is also leftward. 

(e) We use Eq. 27-17: Pa = (i) + i2)& = (7.50 A+10.0 A)(5.00 V) = 87.5 W. 


(f) The energy is being supplied to the circuit since the current is in the "forward" 
direction through the battery. 


101. Consider the lowest branch with the two resistors Ry = 3.00 Q and R; = 5.00 Q. The 
voltage difference across Rs is 


éR, _ (120V)(5.00Q) 
R,+R,  3.00Q+5.00Q 


=7.50V. 


V =i1,R, = 
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102. (a) Here we denote the battery emf as V. See Fig. 27-4(a): Vr = V —ir. 
(b) Doing a least squares fit for the V7 versus i values listed, we obtain 


Vr= 13.61 — 0.05997 
which implies V = 13.6 V. 


(c) It also implies the internal resistance is 0.060 Q. 


103. (a) The loop rule (proceeding counterclockwise around the right loop) leads to & — 
i,;R, = 0 (where i; was assumed downward). This yields 7; = 0.0600 A. 


(b) The direction of 7; is downward. 


(c) The loop rule (counterclockwise around the left loop) gives 
(+e,)+(+i,R,)+(i,R, )=0 
where iz has been assumed leftward. This yields 73 = 0.180 A. 


(d) A positive value of i3 implies that our assumption on the direction is correct, 1.e., it 
flows leftward. 


(e) The junction rule tells us that the current through the 12 V battery is 0.180 + 0.0600 = 
0.240 A. 


(f) The direction is upward. 


104. (a) Since P = poles: the higher the power rating the smaller the value of Reg. To 
achieve this, we can let the low position connect to the larger resistance (R1), middle 
position connect to the smaller resistance (R2), and the high position connect to both of 
them in parallel. 


(b) For P = 300 W, Reg = RiRo/(Ri + Ro) = (144 Q)R/(144 O + Ro) = (120 V)°/(300 W). 
We obtain Ry = 72 Q. 


(c) For P= 100 W, Req = Ri = €7/P = (120 V)’/100 W = 144 Q; 


105. (a) The six resistors to the left of ¢; = 16 V battery can be reduced to a single resistor 
R = 8.0 Q, through which the current must be ir = &/R = 2.0 A. Now, by the loop rule, 
the current through the 3.0 Q and 1.0 Q resistors at the upper right corner is 


, 160V-80V _ 


i’ = —_—_———_ =20A 
3.00+100 
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in a direction that is “backward” relative to the € = 8.0 V battery. Thus, by the junction 
rule, i, =i, +i’ =4.0A. 


(b) The direction of i; is upward (that is, in the “forward” direction relative to €). 


(c) The current iz derives from a succession of symmetric splittings of ir (reversing the 
procedure of reducing those six resistors to find R in part (a)). We find 


i, = (5%) =0.50A. 
(d) The direction of iz is clearly downward. 
(e) Using our conclusion from part (a) in Eq. 27-17, we have 
P= i,& = (4.0 A)(16 V) = 64 W. 
(f) Using results from part (a) in Eq. 27-17, we obtain P = i'& = (2.0 A)(8.0 V) = 16 W. 


(g) Energy is being supplied in battery 1. 


(h) Energy is being absorbed in battery 2. 


Chapter 28 


1. THINK The magnetic force on a charged parti014cle is given by F aque B, where 
V is the velocity of the charged particle and B is the magnetic field. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the magnetic force on the proton (of charge +e) is 
F, =evBsing, where gis the angle between 7 and B. 


ANALYZE (a) The speed of the proton is 


6.50x10°'7N 


Sis = 4.00 x10° m/s. 
eBsind (60x10? c{60x 10° Tn 23.0° ” 


(b) The kinetic energy of the proton is 
- 1 as, 1 -27 5 a -16 
K => mv = 5 (1.6710 kg)(4.00x10° m/s) =1.34x10"" J, 


which is equivalent to 
K=(1.34 x 10 '° J) / (1.60 x 10°"? J/eV) = 835 eV. 


LEARN from the definition of B given by the expression F 3 =qVvx B, we see that the 


magnetic force F, is always perpendicular to Vv and B. 


2. The force associated with the magnetic field must point in the j direction in order to 
cancel the force of gravity in the aj direction. By the right-hand rule, B points in the 
—k direction (since ix &J= j ). Note that the charge is positive; also note that we need 


to assume B, = 0. The magnitude |B-| is given by Eq. 28-3 (with ¢= 90°). Therefore, with 
m=1.0x10~ kg, v=2.0x10* m/s, and g =8.0x10°C, we find 


B=Bk= ("2 jk =(-0.061 T)k. 
qv 


3. (a) The force on the electron is 
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F, = qvx B= q(vi +v,j)x(Ba +B,j] = q(v,B, -v,B,)k 


=(-1.6x10-"C)] (2.0x10° m/s) (—0.15 T)—(3.0%10° m/s) (0.030 T) | 


=(6.2x10°* N)k. 
Thus, the magnitude of F,, is 6.2 x 10'*N, and F, points in the positive z direction. 


(b) This amounts to repeating the above computation with a change in the sign in the 
charge. Thus, F, has the same magnitude but points in the negative z direction, namely, 


F, =-(6.2x10“ N)k. 
4. (a) We use Eq. 28-3: 
Fp = |q| vB sin ¢= (+ 3.2 x 10°? C) (550 m/s) (0.045 T) (sin 52°) = 6.2 x 10°'8N. 
(b) The acceleration is 
a = F p/m =(6.2 x 10 '®N)/(6.6 x 10-7’ kg) = 9.5 x 10° m/s’. 


(c) Since it is perpendicular to %,F’, does not do any work on the particle. Thus from the 


work-energy theorem both the kinetic energy and the speed of the particle remain 
unchanged. 


5. Using Eq. 28-2 and Eq. 3-30, we obtain 

F= Qe, —v,B, lk = A | bs: Q),2, lk 
where we use the fact that B, = 3B,. Since the force (at the instant considered) is F) k 
where F, = 6.4 x 10° N, then we are led to the condition 


F. 
q(3v, -v,)B, =F => B, “Gn. 


Substituting v, = 2.0 m/s, vy = 4.0 m/s, and g =—1.6 x 10"? C, we obtain 
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F. 6.4x10-? N an 


B = => =— 
* qv,-v,)  (-1.6x107C)[3(2.0 m/s) —4.0 m] 


6. The magnetic force on the proton is given by F =qi'x B, where g =+e . Using Eq. 3- 
30 this becomes 
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(4x 10°'7)i +(2x 10°) =e[(0.03v, + 40)i + (20 — 0.03v,)j —(0.02v, + 0.01v,)k] 
with SI units understood. Equating corresponding components, we find 

(a) vy = —3.5x10° m/s, and 

(b) v, = 7.0x10° m/s. 


7. We apply Peg Ge yxslone to solve for E: 


1 


E=——+Bxy 

6 1x 107! kg lebo x10" m/s’ fi 
7 -1.60x 10°C 
= @i14i-6.00j+ 480k ]V/m. 


+ Dour. 1B. okm/sQ) Borns 


8. Letting F -¢G+i x Bl=0, we get vBsing=E. We note that (for given values of 


the fields) this gives a minimum value for speed whenever the sin @ factor is at its 
maximum value (which is 1, corresponding to ¢= 90°). So 


3 
ie oe NE No ans: 
B 0A00T 


9. Straight-line motion will result from zero net force acting on the system; we ignore 
gravity. Thus, F = aG+ vx Bl=0. Note that LB so is x B = vB . Thus, obtaining the 


speed from the formula for kinetic energy, we obtain 


_E E 100 V/(20x10*m) 


- = = 2.67x10°T. 
v 2K/m, [2 (1.0x10°V) (1.60x10"C)/(9.11x10" kg) 


In unit-vector notation, B=—(2.67x10~ Tk ; 


10. (a) The net force on the proton is given by 


F=F,+F, = gE +6 xB =(1.60x10°C)| (4.00 V/m) k+(2000m/s) jx(-2.50x10°T): | 


=(1 44x10" EN)k. 


(b) In this case, we have 
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F =F, +F, =gE+qvxB 
(1.60x10-"C)| (-4.00 V/m)k + (2000m/s)jx(-2.50 mT): | 


1.60x107 PN)k. 


(c) In the final case, we have 


f= +F, =gE+qvxB 


F, 
= (1.60x10-C)| (4.00 V/m)i+ (2000 m/s) jx(-2.50 mT); | 
=(6. 


41x10" PN)i+(8. 01x10" PN )k. 


11. Since the total force given by F = eds. ¥ x B| vanishes, the electric field E must be 


perpendicular to both the particle velocity * and the magnetic field B. The magnetic 
field is perpendicular to the velocity, so v x B has magnitude vB and the magnitude of 
the electric field is given by E = vB. Since the particle has charge e and is accelerated 


through a potential difference V, mv? /2=eV and v=./2eV/m. Thus, 


eg EY 3%) 2(1.60x10°C)(10x10°V) 


=6.8x10° V/m. 
m (9.99x107"kg) / 


12. (a) The force due to the electric field (F = gE ) is distinguished from that associated 


with the magnetic field (F =gv¥xB) in that the latter vanishes when the speed is zero 
and the former is independent of speed. The graph shows that the force (y-component) is 
negative at v = 0 (specifically, its value is —2.0 x 10°'’N there), which (because g = -e) 
implies that the electric field points in the +y direction. Its magnitude is 


Frey _ 2.0x10 N 


E= a =19 
Iq| 1.6x10°°C 


=1.25 N/C=1.25 V/m. 


(b) We are told that the x and z components of the force remain zero throughout the 
motion, implying that the electron continues to move along the x axis, even though 
magnetic forces generally cause the paths of charged particles to curve (Fig. 28-11). The 
exception to this is discussed in Section 28-3, where the forces due to the electric and 
magnetic fields cancel. This implies (Eq. 28-7) B = E/v = 2.50 x 10° T. 


For F =qv¥xB to be in the opposite direction of F =gE we must have ¥xB in the 


opposite direction from E, which points in the +y direction, as discussed in part (a). 
Since the velocity is in the +x direction, then (using the right-hand rule) we conclude that 
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the magnetic field must point in the +z direction ( ixk = =j ). In unit-vector notation, we 
have B=(2.50x107 T)k. 


13. We use Eq. 28-12 to solve for V: 


iB (23A)(0.65 T) é 
V=—= =7.4x10°V. 
nle  (8.47x10°*/m’ )(150um)(1.6x107C) 


14. For a free charge g inside the metal strip with velocity ¥ we have F' = aG+ vx Bi. 


We set this force equal to zero and use the relation between (uniform) electric field and 
potential difference. Thus, 


WAV |/ay _ Go0x10°VN 
B B 7 Go~ 10° T1@s50~ 102m 


E 


Ao m/s. 


15. (a) We seek the electrostatic field established by the separation of charges (brought on 
by the magnetic force). With Eq. 28-10, we define the magnitude of the electric field as 


| E| =v| B|=(20.0 m/s) (0.030 T)=0.600 V/m. 


Its direction may be inferred from Figure 28-8; its direction is opposite to that defined by 
vx B. In summary, 
E=-(0.600V/m)k 


which insures that F’ =q d.. v x B| vanishes. 
(b) Equation 28-9 yields V = Ed =(0.600 V/m)(2.00 m)=1.20 V. 


16. We note that B must be along the x axis because when the velocity is along that axis 
there is no induced voltage. Combining Eq. 28-7 and Eq. 28-9 leads to 


Fea 

E vB 
where one must interpret the symbols carefully to ensure that d,¥, and B are mutually 
perpendicular. Thus, when the velocity if parallel to the y axis the absolute value of the 
voltage (which is considered in the same “direction” as d ) is 0.012 V, and 


0.012 V 
= =0.20 m 
(3.0 m/s)(0.020 T) 
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On the other hand, when the velocity is parallel to the z axis the absolute value of the 
appropriate voltage is 0.018 V, and 


_ 0.018 V 7 
» (3.0 m/s)(0.020T) 


Thus, our answers are 


(a) dy = 25 cm (which we arrive at “by elimination,” since we already have figured out d,, 
and d-), 


(b) d, = 30 cm, and 
(c) d, = 20 cm. 


17. (a) Using Eq. 28-16, we obtain 


rgB 2B _2G50%:107 miGs0<10-" chDorg if 
m, 4.00u DoouGpex 107 kgul) a 


v= 


(b) T= 2ar/v = 22(4.50 x 107 m)/(2.60 x 10° m/s) = 1.09 x 10°’. 


(c) The kinetic energy of the alpha particle is 


Ws we Di0u Go 10 kg/ul@60x10° m/sh) ; 
K=—m,v = =a =140x10°eV. 
2 2(60x 10" J/eV 


(d) AV = K/q = 1.40 x 10° eV/2e = 7.00 x 10° V. 


18. With the B pointing “out of the page,” we evaluate the force (using the right-hand 
tule) at, say, the dot shown on the left edge of the particle’s path, where its velocity is 
down. If the particle were positively charged, then the force at the dot would be toward 
the left, which is at odds with the figure (showing it being bent toward the right). 
Therefore, the particle is negatively charged; it is an electron. 


(a) Using Eq. 28-3 (with angle ¢ equal to 90°), we obtain 


|F | 
e|B| 


v= 


= 4,99x10° m/s. 


(b) Using either Eq. 28-14 or Eq. 28-16, we find r = 0.00710 m. 


(c) Using Eq. 28-17 (in either its first or last form) readily yields T= 8.93 x 10°’ s. 
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19. Let € stand for the ratio (m/|q|) we wish to solve for. Then Eq. 28-17 can be written 


as T= 276/B. Noting that the horizontal axis of the graph (Fig. 28-37) is inverse-field 
(1/B) then we conclude (from our previous expression) that the slope of the line in the 
graph must be equal to 27é. We estimate that slope is 7.5 x 10’ T's, which implies 


€=m/|q|=1.2x10° kg/C. 


1 
20. Combining Eq. 28-16 with energy conservation (eV = 5) mev in this particular 


application) leads to the expression 
_m, |2eV 
eB\ m, 


which suggests that the slope of the 7 versus WW graph should be ,/2m, /eB’ . From Fig. 


28-38, we estimate the slope to be 5 x 10° in SI units. Setting this equal to J2m, / eB? 
and solving, we find B = 6.7 x 10° T. 


21. THINK The electron is in circular motion because the magnetic force acting on it 
points toward the center of the circle. 


EXPRESS The kinetic energy of the electron is given by K = sm, where m, is the 


mass of electron and v is its speed. The magnitude of the magnetic force on the electron is 
F, =evB which is equal to the centripetal force: 


2. 
mV 
evB = ——. 
r 


ANALYZE (a) From K = mv" we get 


[2K as evn 
v= => 
mM, 


TES = 2.05x 10’ m/s. 


(b) Since evB=m,v"/r, we find the magnitude of the magnetic field to be 


pam (9.11x10'kg)(2.0510" m/s) 4.67x10*T 
= = ee 


er (1.60x10°C)(25.0x10°m) 


(c) The “orbital” frequency is 
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v _ 2.07x107 m/s 


- =1,31x10" Hz. 
Qnr 22 (25.0x10°m) 


f= 


(d) The period is simply equal to the reciprocal of frequency: 
T= 1/f=(1.31 x 10’ Hz) ' =7.63 x 10°°s. 
LEARN The period of the electron’s circular motion can be written as 


2nr 22 mv _ 2am 


(em = = ; 
y v je|B |e|B 


The period is inversely proportional to B. 


22. Using Eq. 28-16, the radius of the circular path is 


oe mv V2mK 
qB qB 


where K =mv*/2 is the kinetic energy of the particle. Thus, we see that K = (rgB)’/2m 
224 
acgm.. 


(a) K,=(4,,/4,) (m,/m,)K, =(2) (1/4)K, =K, =1.0MeV; 
(b) K, =(4,/4,) (m,/m,)K, =(1) (1/2)K, =1.0 MeV/2=0.50MeV. 


23. From Eq. 28-16, we find 


_m,y _(9-11x107'kg)(1.30%10° m/s) 


= =2.11x10°T. 
er (1.60107 C) (0.350 m) 


24. (a) The accelerating process may be seen as a conversion of potential energy eV into 


se dk : : 1 
kinetic energy. Since it starts from rest, zm =eV and 


2(1.60x10-°C)(350 V 
y= PHA PA i ) 1 11x10" mys. 
m 9.11x10~ kg 


e 


(b) Equation 28-16 gives 
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_ my _(9-11x107!kg)(1.11x107 m/s) 


= 4 
are ae (1.60x10"C)(200x10*T) =e ee 


25. (a) The frequency of revolution is 


Bq _ G.0x10°T H0x10°cN 


= 9.78 x 10°Hz. 
2nm, 2n@11x 10 kel) 


f= 


(b) Using Eq. 28-16, we obtain 


my _(2m,K PE11x10 kellDoev 0x10 yevh 
pore = = 


=0.964m. 
gBqgB Giox10 cl@s0 x10 " 


26. We consider the point at which it enters the field-filled region, velocity vector 
pointing downward. The field points out of the page so that ¥ x B points leftward, which 
indeed seems to be the direction it is “pushed’’; therefore, g > 0 (it is a proton). 


(a) Equation 28-17 becomes T =27™m, /e| B|, or 


2n(1.67x10~” ) 
(1.6010 )| B| 


2(130x10°)= 


which yields |B| =0.252T. 


(b) Doubling the kinetic energy implies multiplying the speed by V2 . Since the period T 
does not depend on speed, then it remains the same (even though the radius increases by a 


factor of V2 ). Thus, t = 7/2 = 130 ns. 


27. (a) We solve for B from m = B’gx’/8V (see Sample Problem 28.04 — “Uniform 
circular motion of a charged particle in a magnetic field”): 


Ree 
qx 
We evaluate this expression using x = 2.00 m: 


: 8Gox10 VIG2<107 kN 
7 20x10” ChDoomG ee 
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(b) Let N be the number of ions that are separated by the machine per unit time. The 
current is i = qN and the mass that is separated per unit time is M = mN, where m is the 
mass of a single ion. M has the value 


-6 
M= pO ee 2.78x10*kg/s. 
3600s 


Since NV = M/m we have 


gu @20x10-" cl@7s «10° ke/sM ; 
1 = — "5 = 2.27 x 10° A . 
m 3.92 x10 kg 


(c) Each ion deposits energy gV in the cup, so the energy deposited in time Af is given by 


PaNVNK=" naire: 
q 


For At = 1.0 h, 


E=@27~102 Al@ox10° viB00sg 817105). 


To obtain the second expression, i/g is substituted for N. 


28. Using F =mv*/r (for the centripetal force) and K =mv’/2, we can easily derive 
the relation 


With the values given in the problem, we thus obtain K = 2.09 x 10°”’J. 


29. Reference to Fig. 28-11 is very useful for interpreting this problem. The distance 
traveled parallel to B is d= vjT = v\(2mm-/\q|B) using Eq. 28-17. Thus, 


deB 
V\| = — = 50.3 km/s 
am 


e 


using the values given in this problem. Also, since the magnetic force is |g|Bv1, then we 
find v|=41.7 km/s. The speed is therefore v= [vi +v) = 65.3 km/s. 


30. Eq. 28-17 gives T= 22m,/eB. Thus, the total time is 


so BG) 
BJ ee DS e- CB ye Bae 
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The time spent in the gap (which is where the electron is accelerating in accordance with 
Eq. 2-15) requires a few steps to figure out: letting ¢ = fgap then we want to solve 


1 2K, 1{ eA 
d=vtt—at? > 0.25m= gg 2 | SOE |p 
2 m 2\ m,d 


e 


for t. We find in this way that the time spent in the gap is ¢ = 6 ns. Thus, the total time is 
8.7 ns. 


31. Each of the two particles will move in the same circular path, initially going in the 
opposite direction. After traveling half of the circular path they will collide. Therefore, 
using Eq. 28-17, the time is given by 


jak a 1 (9.11x10™'kg) 


=_=""= ; =~ =5.07x10" s. 
2 Bq (3.53x10°T)(1.60x10"C) 


32. Lety, = vcos@. The electron will proceed with a uniform speed v, in the direction of 


B while undergoing uniform circular motion with frequency f in the direction 
perpendicular to B: f= eB/22m.,. The distance d is then 


sp pati _(v6088) 2m, _ 2n(1.5%107 m/s)(9-1110*'kg)(cost0°) _ | 
hie ge ag (1.60x10-°C)(1.0x10°T) ee 


33. THINK The path of the positron is helical because its velocity v has components 
parallel and perpendicular to the magnetic field B. 


EXPRESS If v is the speed of the positron then v sin ¢is the component of its velocity in 
the plane that is perpendicular to the magnetic field. Here ¢ = 89° is the angle between 
the velocity and the field. Newton’s second law yields eBv sin ¢= m.(v sin ¢)’/r, where r 
is the radius of the orbit. Thus r = (m_v/eB)sin ¢. The period is given by 


T- 2mr 2mm, 
vsing eB 


The equation for 7 is substituted to obtain the second expression for 7. For part (b), the 
pitch is the distance traveled along the line of the magnetic field in a time interval of one 
period. Thus p = v7 cos ¢. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the period to be 
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2n(9.11x10°'k 
pase _ n(9.11x10""kg) =3.58x10"s. 
eB (1.60x10" C)(0.100T) 


(b) We use the kinetic energy, K =4m,v’, to find the speed: 


2(2.00x10° eV )(1.60x10° J/eV 
ile 2 ( I = / lea) m/s. 
\)m 9.11x10~ kg 


e 


Thus, the pitch is p =(2.65x10" m/s)(3.58x10"'°s) cos 89° =1.66x10~ m. 
(c) The orbit radius is 


pa mersing _ (9.11107 kg)(2.65 x10" m/s)sin 89° 


=1.51x10°m. 
eB (1.60x10" C)(0.100 T) ec 


LEARN The parallel component of the velocity, 4, = vcos@, is what determines the 


pitch of the helix. On the other hand, the perpendicular component, v, = vsing, 
determines the radius of the helix. 


34. (a) Equation 3-20 gives ¢= cos '(2/19) = 84°. 


(b) No, the magnetic field can only change the direction of motion of a free 
(unconstrained) particle, not its speed or its kinetic energy. 


(c) No, as reference to Fig. 28-11 should make clear. 
(d) We find v. =v sin = 61.3 m/s, sor = mv, /eB = 5.7 nm. 


35. (a) By conservation of energy (using qgV for the potential energy, which is converted 
into kinetic form) the kinetic energy gained in each pass is 200 eV. 


(b) Multiplying the part (a) result by n = 100 gives AK = n(200 eV) = 20.0 keV. 


(c) Combining Eq. 28-16 with the kinetic energy relation (n(200 eV) = mpyv'/2 in this 
particular application) leads to the expression 


_ my, — /2n(200 eV) 
eB Mp 


which shows that r is proportional to afin . Thus, the percent increase defined in the 
problem in going from n = 100 ton = 101 is 101/100 — 1 =0.00499 or 0.499%. 
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36. (a) The magnitude of the field required to achieve resonance is 


pe fity _ 2n(12.0x10° Hz)(1.67x1077kg) 


=0.787T. 
q 1.60x10-? C 


(b) The kinetic energy is given by 


K =1mv" =5m(2nkf) =5 (1.6710 kg) 47°(0.530 m)?(12.0x10° Hz)? 


=1.33x10?J=8.34x10°eV. 


(c) The required frequency is 
gB _ (1.60x10" C)(1.57T) 


c= = =2.39x107 Hz. 
2am 2n(1.67x10"kg) 


7) 
(d) The kinetic energy is given by 


K=1mv’ =m (2nkfy =+ (1.6710 ke) 4*(0.530 m)?(2.39x107 Hz)? 


=5.3069x10° J =3.32x10’eV. 


37. We approximate the total distance by the number of revolutions times the 
circumference of the orbit corresponding to the average energy. This should be a good 
approximation since the deuteron receives the same energy each revolution and its period 
does not depend on its energy. The deuteron accelerates twice in each cycle, and each 
time it receives an energy of gV = 80 x 10° eV. Since its final energy is 16.6 MeV, the 
number of revolutions it makes is 


16.6x10°eV, 


n= 104 
2x10 evi ) 


Its average energy during the accelerating process is 8.3 MeV. The radius of the orbit is 
given by r = mv/qB, where v is the deuteron’s speed. Since this is given by v=./2K/m, 
the radius is 


2K 1 
=—12km. 


r=—,{— 
qB\ m_~ qB 


For the average energy 


263 x 10° eV (G50 x10 ev Gs4x10 keN 
r= Cio x10 chd779 =0.375m. 
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The total distance traveled is about 
n2ar = (104)(2n)(0.375) = 2.4 x 10° m. 


38. (a) Using Eq. 28-23 and Eq. 28-18, we find 


1.60x10°' C)(1.20T 
hose = ue a : M een 
2am, — 2n(1.67x10kg) 


Pp 


(b) From r=m,v/qB = ./2mpk /qB we have 


2 [(9,500m)(1.60x10-? C)(1.20T) | 
u(r) LU m) {1.60% it M =1.72x107 eV. 
2m, — 2(1.67x10"kg)(1.60x10"” J/eV) 


Dp 


39. THINK The magnetic force on a wire that carries a current i is given by F z= iL xB, 


where L is the length vector of the wire and B is the magnetic field. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the magnetic force on the wire is given by F’; = iLB sin ¢, 
where ¢ is the angle between the current and the field. 


ANALYZE (a) With ¢= 70°, we have 


F,, =(5000.A)(100 m)(60.0x10~ T) sin 70° = 28.2 N. 


(b) We apply the right-hand rule to the vector product F 2 iL x B to show that the force 
is to the west. 


LEARN From the expression F z= iL x B, we see that the magnetic force acting on a 
current-carrying wire is a maximum when L is perpendicular to B (¢=90°), and is zero 
when L is parallel to B (g=0°). 


40. The magnetic force on the (straight) wire is 


F,, =iBL sin 0 =(13.0A) (1.50T) (1.80m) (sin 35.0°) = 20.1N. 


41. (a) The magnetic force on the wire must be upward and have a magnitude equal to the 
gravitational force mg on the wire. Since the field and the current are perpendicular to 
each other the magnitude of the magnetic force is given by F's = iLB, where L is the 
length of the wire. Thus, 
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mg _ (0.0130kg)(9.8m/s’) 


= = 0.467 A. 
LB (0.620m)(0.440T) 


iLB=mg => i= 


(b) Applying the right-hand rule reveals that the current must be from left to right. 


42. (a) From symmetry, we conclude that any x-component of force will vanish 
(evaluated over the entirety of the bent wire as shown). By the right-hand rule, a field in 


the k direction produces on each part of the bent wire a y-component of force pointing in 
the =] direction; each of these components has magnitude 


| F, |=i¢| B|sin30° = (2.0 A)(2.0 m)(4.0 T)sin30°=8N. 
Therefore, the force on the wire shown in the figure is (-16}) N. 


(b) The force exerted on the left half of the bent wire points in the —k direction, by the 


right-hand rule, and the force exerted on the right half of the wire points in the +k 
direction. It is clear that the magnitude of each force is equal, so that the force (evaluated 
over the entirety of the bent wire as shown) must necessarily vanish. 


43. We establish coordinates such that the two sides of the right triangle meet at the 
origin, and the ¢, =50 cm side runs along the +y axis, while the ¢, =120 cm side runs 


along the +x axis. The angle made by the hypotenuse (of length 130 cm) is 
@=tan | (50/120) = 22.6°, 


relative to the 120 cm side. If one measures the angle counterclockwise from the +x 
direction, then the angle for the hypotenuse is 180° — 22.6° = +157°. Since we are only 
asked to find the magnitudes of the forces, we have the freedom to assume the current is 
flowing, say, counterclockwise in the triangular loop (as viewed by an observer on the +z 


axis. We take B to be in the same direction as that of the current flow in the hypotenuse. 
Then, with B =|B| =0.0750T, 


B. =—Bcos0=—0.0692T ,  B, = Bsin@ =0.0288T. 


(a) Equation 28-26 produces zero force when L||B so there is no force exerted on the 
hypotenuse of length 130 cm. 


(b) On the 50 cm side, the B, component produces a force if Bk, and there is no 


contribution from the B, component. Using SI units, the magnitude of the force on the /,, 


booa D500 m€Py0o2 TQ 0138N. 


side is therefore 
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(c) On the 120 cm side, the B, component produces a force i, Bk, and there is no 


contribution from the B, component. The magnitude of the force on the ¢. side is also 


ion Pom@Pss7G 0.138N. 


it, Bk +il,B,k =0, 


(d) The net force is 


keeping in mind that B, < 0 due to our initial assumptions. If we had instead assumed B 
went the opposite direction of the current flow in the hypotenuse, then B, >0, but B, <0 
and a zero net force would still be the result. 


44. Consider an infinitesimal segment of the loop, of length ds. The magnetic field is 


perpendicular to the segment, so the magnetic force on it has magnitude dF = iB ds. The 
horizontal component of the force has magnitude 


dF, = (iB cos @)ds 
and points inward toward the center of the loop. The vertical component has magnitude 
dF’, =(iBsin 0)ds 


and points upward. Now, we sum the forces on all the segments of the loop. The 
horizontal component of the total force vanishes, since each segment of wire can be 
paired with another, diametrically opposite, segment. The horizontal components of these 
forces are both toward the center of the loop and thus in opposite directions. The vertical 
component of the total force is 


F =iBsin 0| ds =2naiB sin 0=27(0.018 m)(4.6x10° A)(3.4x10° T)sin 20° 
=6.0x10" N. 


We note that i, B, and @ have the same value for every segment and so can be factored 
from the integral. 


45. The magnetic force on the wire is 
F, =iL x B=iLix(B,j+B.k)=iL (-B,}+ B,k) 


=(0.500A) (0.500m) | -(0.0100T) j+(0.00300T) k | 


= (-2.50x1077}-+0.750x10°k) N. 
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46. (a) The magnetic force on the wire is F’, = idB, pointing to the left. Thus 


_Fyt _idBt _(9.13x10 A)(2.56x10~ m)(5.63x10~T)(0.061 Is) 
m m 2.41x10°kg 
=3.34x10° m/s. 


v=at 


(b) The direction is to the left (away from the generator). 


47. (a) The magnetic force must push horizontally on the rod to overcome the force of 
friction, but it can be oriented so that it also pulls up on the rod and thereby reduces both 
the normal force and the force of friction. The forces acting on the rod are: F’, the force 


the 


of the magnetic field; mg, the magnitude of the (downward) force of gravity; F\, 
normal force exerted by the stationary rails upward on the rod; and f, the (horizontal) 
force of friction. For definiteness, we assume the rod is on the verge of moving eastward, 
which means that f points westward (and is equal to its maximum possible value “uF 'y). 


Thus, F has an eastward component F, and an upward component F,, which can be 
related to the components of the magnetic field once we assume a direction for the 
current in the rod. Thus, again for definiteness, we assume the current flows northward. 


Then, by the right-hand rule, a downward component (B,) of B will produce the 

eastward F’,, and a westward component (B,,) will produce the upward F,. Specifically, 
F.=iLB,, F,=iLB,. 

Considering forces along a vertical axis, we find 


Fy =mg —F, =mg—iLB,, 


so that 


Pee Ry -ire, C 
It is on the verge of motion, so we set the horizontal acceleration to zero: 
F.-f=0 => iLB,=y,(mg-iLB,). 
The angle of the field components is adjustable, and we can minimize with respect to it. 


Defining the angle by B,, = B sin@ and By = B cos@ (which means @ is being measured 
from a vertical axis) and writing the above expression in these terms, we obtain 


| a Hg 
LB cos 0 = ~iLBsin@ Bea ea DN 
iLBcos 0 = u,(mg—iLBsin0) = iL(cosO+ yu, sin@) 
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which we differentiate (with respect to @) and set the result equal to zero. This provides a 
determination of the angle: 


@=tan'' b g tan! so 31°. 


3 0.60(1.0kg)(9.8m/s") 
m=" (50A)(1.0m)(cos31° + 0.60sin31°) 


Consequently, 


=0.10T. 


(b) As shown above, the angle is 9=tan™ (yw, )=tan™' (0.60)=31°. 
48. We use dF, = idl x B, where dL = dxiand B= Bi + Bj . Thus, 


F, =[idl xB = i. idxix( Bi +B,)) =i |” B, dxk 


(-5.0A)( [ (8.0x°dx) (m-mP)}=(-0.35N)k 


49. THINK Magnetic forces on the loop produce a torque that rotates it about the hinge 
line. Our applied field has two components: B, >0 and B, > 0. 


EXPRESS Considering each straight segment of the rectangular coil, we note that Eq. 
28-26 produces a nonzero force only for the component of B which is perpendicular to 
that segment; we also note that the equation is effectively multiplied by N = 20 due to the 
fact that this is a 20-turn coil. Since we wish to compute the torque about the hinge line, 
we can ignore the force acting on the straight segment of the coil that lies along the y axis 
(forces acting at the axis of rotation produce no torque about that axis). The top and 
bottom straight segments experience forces due to Eq. 28-26 (caused by the B, 
component), but these forces are (by the right-hand rule) in the +y directions and are thus 
unable to produce a torque about the y axis. Consequently, the torque derives completely 
from the force exerted on the straight segment located at x = 0.050 m, which has length LZ 
= 0.10 m and is shown in Fig. 28-45 carrying current in the —y direction. 


Now, the B, component will produce a force on this straight segment which points in 
the —x direction (back toward the hinge) and thus will exert no torque about the hinge. 
However, the B, component (which is equal to B cos@ where B = 0.50 T and @= 30°) 
produces a force equal to F = NiLB, which points (by the right-hand rule) in the +z 
direction. 


ANALYZE Since the action of the force F is perpendicular to the plane of the coil, and is 
located a distance x away from the hinge, then the torque has magnitude 


Tt =(NiLB, )(x) = NiLxB cos @ =(20)(0.10 A)(0.10 m)(0.050 m)(0.50 T) cos 30° 
= 0.0043 N-m. 
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Since t=7xF, the direction of the torque is —y. In unit-vector notation, the torque is 
Zt =(-4.3x107 N-m)j 


LEARN An alternative way to do this problem is through the use of Eq. 28-37: 
t= p> B. The magnetic moment vector is 


ji=—(NiA) k = —(20)(0.10A)(0.0050m? )k = -(0.01A-m’)k. 
The torque on the loop is 


rd = pix B=(-p k)x (Bcos@i+Bsin@ k) =—(uBcos6)} 
= —(0.01A-m’)(0.50 T)cos30°j 
=(-4.3x10> N-m)j. 


50. We use T,,,, =| 7x B\,,,. = UB =inr’B, and note that i = gf = qv/2nr. So 


-(£) nr*B =~ qvrB =~ (1.60%10"" C)2.19%10° m/s)(5.29%10- m)(7.10%10" 7) 
TY 


=6,58x10°°N-m. 


51. We use Eq. 28-37 where ju is the magnetic dipole moment of the wire loop and B is 
the magnetic field, as well as Newton’s second law. Since the plane of the loop is parallel 
to the incline the dipole moment is normal to the incline. The forces acting on the 
cylinder are the force of gravity mg, acting downward from the center of mass, the 
normal force of the incline Fy, acting perpendicularly to the incline through the center of 
mass, and the force of friction f, acting up the incline at the point of contact. We take the 
x axis to be positive down the incline. Then the x component of Newton’s second law for 
the center of mass yields 
mg sin@— f =ma. 


For purposes of calculating the torque, we take the axis of the cylinder to be the axis of 
rotation. The magnetic field produces a torque with magnitude wB sin@, and the force of 
friction produces a torque with magnitude fr, where r is the radius of the cylinder. The 
first tends to produce an angular acceleration in the counterclockwise direction, and the 
second tends to produce an angular acceleration in the clockwise direction. Newton’s 
second law for rotation about the center of the cylinder, t= Ja, gives 


fr—pwBsin@= Ta. 


Since we want the current that holds the cylinder in place, we set a= 0 and a@=0, and use 
one equation to eliminate f from the other. The result is mgr=yB. The loop is 
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rectangular with two sides of length L and two of length 27, so its area is A = 2rL and the 
dipole moment is «= NiA = Ni(2rL). Thus, mgr =2NirLB and 


mg _ s0ke@sm/eh 


’“>nLB 2kd.00D00mUps00T 


q 245A. 


52. The insight central to this problem is that for a given length of wire (formed into a 
rectangle of various possible aspect ratios), the maximum possible area is enclosed when 
the ratio of height to width is 1 (that is, when it is a square). The maximum possible value 
for the width, the problem says, is x = 4 cm (this is when the height is very close to zero, 
so the total length of wire is effectively 8 cm). Thus, when it takes the shape of a square 
the value of x must be % of 8 cm; that is, x = 2 cm when it encloses maximum area 
(which leads to a maximum torque by Eq. 28-35 and Eq. 28-37) of A = (0.020 m)* = 
0.00040 m*. Since N = 1 and the torque in this case is given as 4.8 x 10 * N-m, then the 
aforementioned equations lead immediately to i = 0.0030 A. 


53. We replace the current loop of arbitrary shape with an assembly of small adjacent 
rectangular loops filling the same area that was enclosed by the original loop (as nearly as 
possible). Each rectangular loop carries a current i flowing in the same sense as the 
original loop. As the sizes of these rectangles shrink to infinitesimally small values, the 
assembly gives a current distribution equivalent to that of the original loop. The 
magnitude of the torque AT exerted by B on the nth rectangular loop of area AA, is given 
by Az, = MBsinO@AA.. Thus, for the whole assembly 


t=). At, = NiBD AA, = NiABsinO. 


54. (a) The kinetic energy gained is due to the potential energy decrease as the dipole 
swings from a position specified by angle @to that of being aligned (zero angle) with the 
field. Thus, 


K=U,-U, =—pBcosd— Die cosoC 


Therefore, using SI units, the angle is 


oof “foo fy oONs! TT 
UB 20@bs2 


(b) Since we are making the assumption that no energy is dissipated in this process, then 
the dipole will continue its rotation (similar to a pendulum) until it reaches an angle 0 = 
77° on the other side of the alignment axis. 


55. THINK Our system consists of two concentric current-carrying loops. The net 
magnetic dipole moment is the vector sum of the individual contributions. 
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EXPRESS The magnitude of the magnetic dipole moment is given by 4= NiA, where N 
is the number of turns, i is the current in each turn, and 4 is the area of a loop. Each of the 
loops is a circle, so the area is A= zr’, where r is the radius of the loop. 


ANALYZE (a) Since the currents are in the same direction, the magnitude of the 
magnetic moment vector is 


u=>i,4, = 007i, +03, =n(7.00A)] (0.200m) +(0.300m)" ]=2.86A-m’. 


(b) Now, the two currents flow in the opposite directions, so the magnitude of the 
magnetic moment vector is 


f=m3i,— 72, =2(7.00A)] (0.300m)' -(0.200m)’ ]=1.10A-m’. 


LEARN In both cases, the directions of the dipole moments are into the page. The 
direction of is that of the normal vector 7 to the plane of the coil, in accordance with 
the right-hand rule shown in Fig. 28-19(b). 


56. (a) u= NAi=nri=n 1i50mQDs0aG 0.184A-m?. 
(b) The torque is 
r= |x Bl = wBsin 0 =(0.184 A-m”)(12.0T)sin41.0° =1.45N-m. 


57. THINK Magnetic forces on a current-carrying loop produce a torque that tends to 
align the magnetic dipole moment with the magnetic field. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the magnetic dipole moment is given by 4= NiA, where N 
is the number of turns, i is the current in each turn, and A is the area of a loop. In this case 
the loops are circular, so A = Tr’, where r is the radius of a turn. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, the current is 


2 
calle ee 7k. 


Nar? Bodpdpois0 mQ 


(b) The maximum torque occurs when the dipole moment is perpendicular to the field (or 
the plane of the loop is parallel to the field). It is given by 


Ting = HB = (2.30 A-m?)(35.0x10° T) =8.05x10° N-m. 
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LEARN The torque on the coil can be written as T = 7x B, with r =|T |= wBsind, 


where @is the angle between w and B. Thus, ris a maximum when 6 =90°, and zero 
when 0=0°. 


58. From y= NiA = inr” we get 


8.0010? J/T 


zs =~2.0810° A. 
tr ~~ @500x 10? m 


i= 


59. (a) The area of the loop is 4 =+ Demdp om 6.0 x 10’cm’, so 
u=iA= ya @o- 10?m?Ao30a-m’. 
(b) The torque on the loop is 
t= vB sind = Q30A-m’ L&D «10° Tt r90°= 2.4 x 102N-m. 
60. Let a = 30.0 cm, b = 20.0 cm, and c = 10.0 cm. From the given hint, we write 


na na 


[i= fi, + ft, =iab(—K) + iac(j)=ia(ej—bke) =(5.00A)(0.300m)| (0.100m) j-(0.200m) | 


=(0.150j—-0.300k)A-m’. 


61. THINK Magnetic forces on a current-carrying coil produce a torque that tends to 
align the magnetic dipole moment with the field. The magnetic energy of the dipole 
depends on its orientation relative to the field. 


EXPRESS The magnetic potential energy of the dipole is given by U =—j7-B, where ii 


is the magnetic dipole moment of the coil and B is the magnetic field. The magnitude of 
Li is 44= NiA, where i is the current in the coil, NV is the number of turns, A is the area of 
the coil. On the other hand, the torque on the coil is given by the vector product 

7 = xB. 


ANALYZE (a) By using the right-hand rule, we see that / is in the —y direction. Thus, 
we have 
ji=(NiA\(—}) = -(3)(2.00 A)(4.00x 10? m”)j =—(0.0240 A-m?)j. 


The corresponding magnetic energy is 


U =—ji-B =—,B, =(-0.0240 A- m*)(—3.00x10% T) =-7.20x10% J. 
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(b) Using the fact that j-i=0, jxj=0,and jxk =i, the torque on the coil is 


=(—0.0240 A-m?)(—4.00x107 T)i —(—0.0240 A-m?)(2.00x107 T)k 
=(9.60x10° N-m)i+(4.80x 10 N-m)k. 


LEARN The magnetic energy is highest when Z is in the opposite direction of B,and 


lowest when ji lines up with B. 


62. Looking at the point in the graph (Fig. 28-51(b)) corresponding to iz = 0 (which 
means that coil 2 has no magnetic moment) we are led to conclude that the magnetic 
moment of coil 1 must be 4, =2.0x10° A-m’*. Looking at the point where the line 
crosses the axis (at i2 = 5.0 mA) we conclude (since the magnetic moments cancel there) 
that the magnitude of coil 2’s moment must also be ws, =2.0x10° A-m* when 
i, = 0.0050 A, which means (Eq. 28-35) 
—5 2 
Nase eee oem: 
i, 0.0050 A 


Now the problem has us consider the direction of coil 2’s current changed so that the net 
moment is the sum of two (positive) contributions, from coil 1 and coil 2, specifically for 
the case that i, = 0.007 A. We find that total moment is 


1M =(2.0 x 10° Am?) + (N24 in) = 4.8 x 10° Am”. 
63. The magnetic dipole moment is = ~@%0i —0.80 iJ, where 


= NiA = Nia’ = 1(0.20 A)(0.080 m)* = 4.02 x 107 A-m’. 


Here i is the current in the loop, N is the number of turns, 4 is the area of the loop, and r 
is its radius. 


(a) The torque is 


T=nx B= w@oi- 0.80) @)5i+ 0.30k| 


aa DsodpsoG. Je Dsodrs@ iJ- DsodpsoG.éj 


= uw —0.18j+0.20k—0.24 . 
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Here ixk=-j,jxi=—k, and jxk=i are used. We also use ixi=0. Now, we 
substitute the value for to obtain 


f= (-9.710“1-7.2x107}+8.0x10%k)N-m. 
(b) The orientation energy of the dipole is given by 
U=—ji-B= — (0.601 — 0.803)-(0.25i+0.30k) =—1(0.60)(0.25) =—0.157=-6.0107 J. 


Here i-i=Li-k=0,j-1=0, and jk =0 are used. 


64. Eq. 28-39 gives U = ~ji-B = —uB cos@, so at ¢= 0 (corresponding to the lowest 
point on the graph in Fig. 28-52) the mechanical energy is 


K+ U=K,+ (—uB)=6.7 x 1073 +(-5 x 107J)=1.7 x 10“. 


The turning point occurs where K = 0, which implies Ujum = 1.7 x 107J. So the angle 
where this takes place is given by 


4 
¢ =—cos" (eae =110° 
L 


where we have used the fact (see above) that “B=5 x 1073. 


65. THINK The torque on a current-carrying coil is a maximum when its dipole moment 
is perpendicular to the magnetic field. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the torque on the coil is given by tr =| 7 |= “wBsin@, where 


Gis the angle between w and B. The magnitude of “ is 44= NiA, where i is the current 


in the coil, N is the number of turns, A is the area of the coil. Thus, if N closed loops are 
formed from the wire of length L, the circumference of each loop is L/N, the radius of 
each loop is R = L/2nN, and the area of each loop is 


A=nR = rlQ2nv Q. P/4nN?. 


ANALYZE (a) For maximum torque, we orient the plane of the loops parallel to the 
magnetic field, so the dipole moment is perpendicular (1.e., at a 90° angle) to the field. 


(b) The magnitude of the torque is then 


2: 2B 
- wi B fe-t 
‘N 4nN 
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To maximize the torque, we take the number of turns N to have the smallest possible 
value, 1. Then r= iL’B/An. 


(c) The magnitude of the maximum torque is 


iB (4.51x10° A)(0.250 m)?(5.71x10°T) 
4a 4a 


=1.28x10°’ N-m. 


LEARN The torque tends to align @ with B. The magnitude of the torque is a maximum 


when the angle between fi and B is 9=90°, and is zero when 0 =0°. 


66. The equation of motion for the proton is 


F=qvxB= q@i+v,jtv.k] |x Bi =gB@}- vk 


vo-afkeBe BIR 


Thus, 


where w= eB/m. The solution is vy = vox, Vy= Voy COS at, and v, = —Vo, sin at. In summary, 
we have 
FLn,,i+¥%, cold Gy, Bro. 


67. (a) We use T= 2x B, where jf points into the wall (since the current goes clockwise 


around the clock). Since B points toward the one-hour (or “5-minute’’) mark, and (by 
the properties of vector cross products) 7 must be perpendicular to it, then (using the 
right-hand rule) we find 7 points at the 20-minute mark. So the time interval is 20 min. 


(b) The torque is given by 
7 =| /ix B |= B sin 90° = NiAB = Nir? B=67(2.0A)(0.15m) (70x10°T) 


=5,9x10°N-m. 


68. The unit vector associated with the current element (of magnitude d@) is ag The 
(infinitesimal) force on this element is 


dF =iat@) @ryi+0.45)] 
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with SI units (and 3 significant figures) understood. Since jxi= —k and jx j =0, we 
obtain 
dF =0.3iydl k =(6.00x10* N/m’) yd¢ k. 


We integrate the force element found above, using the symbol & to stand for the 
coefficient 6.00 x 10 * N/m’, and obtain 


0.25° 
2 


= = a ¢0.25 A 
F=|dF=é k{ ray=ek{ Jrassaome, 


69. From m = B’gx'/8V we have Am = (B’q/8 V)\(2xAx). Here x =,/ 8V'm/ B’q, which we 
substitute into the expression for Am to obtain 


Am = f°. LA er pe 
Bq 2V 


Thus, the distance between the spots made on the photographic plate is 


Ae om PV _ (37u-35u)(1.66x107 kg/u) 2(7.3x10° V) 
—=&B [= - 0.50T (36u)(1.66x10~ kg/u)(1.60x10-"C) 


=8.2x10°m. 


70. (a) Equating the magnitude of the electric force (F. = eE) with that of the magnetic 
force (Eq. 28-3), we obtain B = E’/ v sin ¢. The field is smallest when the sin ¢ factor is at 


1 
its largest value; that is, when ¢= 90°. Now, we use K = 5m to find the speed: 


y= 
m 


e 


2K i 10 evIGs0x 10°” yen 


VEST = 2.96 x 10’ m/s. 


Thus, 
_E_ 10x10°V/m 


mat =34x10°T. 
v2.96 x10’ m/s 


The direction of the magnetic field must be perpendicular to both the electric field (53) 
and the velocity of the electron (+i ). Since the electric force EF. =(—e)E points in the +j 
direction, the magnetic force F, =(-e)¥xB points in the = direction. Hence, the 


direction of the magnetic field is —k . In unit-vector notation, B=(-3.4x10~ Tk. 
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71. The period of revolution for the iodine ion is 
T = 2nr/v = 2nm/Baq, 


which gives 
BgT G0 x 102 t1Es0 x 10-" cho x102s/N 

= = = 127 Uu. 
2n OD. Gis. 107 kgf) 


m 


72. (a) For the magnetic field to have an effect on the moving electrons, we need a non- 
negligible component of B to be perpendicular to ¥ (the electron velocity). It is most 
efficient, therefore, to orient the magnetic field so it is perpendicular to the plane of the 
page. The magnetic force on an electron has magnitude F’z = evB, and the acceleration of 
the electron has magnitude a = v’/r. Newton’s second law yields evB = m.v’/r, so the 
radius of the circle is given by r = m.v/eB in agreement with Eq. 28-16. The kinetic 


energy of the electron is K =4m,v’, so v=./2K/m, . Thus, 
m, {2K |2m,K 
Yr — —, 2 2 ‘ 
eB \ m, ew. 
[2m,K [2m,K 
This must be less than d, so = 7 =6,0t BS Be ak 
eB ed 


(b) If the electrons are to travel as shown in Fig. 28-53, the magnetic field must be out of 
the page. Then the magnetic force is toward the center of the circular path, as it must be 
(in order to make the circular motion possible). 


73. THINK The electron moving in the Earth’s magnetic field is being accelerated by the 
magnetic force acting on it. 


EXPRESS Since the electron is moving in a line that is parallel to the horizontal 
component of the Earth’s magnetic field, the magnetic force on the electron is due to the 
vertical component of the field only. The magnitude of the force acting on the electron is 
given by F = evB, where B represents the downward component of Earth’s field. With F 
= m_.a, the acceleration of the electron is a = evB/m,. 


ANALYZE (a) The electron speed can be found from its kinetic energy K = sy : 


V= 


2K 2a 


m 9.11x10-"kg sings 


e 


Therefore, 
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_ evB _ (1.60x10-C) (6.49x10" m/s) (55.0x10°T) 
om 9.11x10"'kg 


e 


=6.27x10" m/s’ = 6.3x10" m/s’. 


a 


(b) We ignore any vertical deflection of the beam that might arise due to the horizontal 
component of Earth’s field. Then, the path of the electron is a circular arc. The radius of 


the path is given by a=v"/R, or 


_ wv _ (6.49x10’ m/s)’ 
a 6.27x10'* m/s? 


The dashed curve shown represents the path. Let y 
the deflection be / after the electron has traveled a 
distance d along the x axis. With d= Rsin@, we 


have 
h = R(L—cos8) = R(1-vi-sin’ 8) 
=R(1-i-(a/ Ry). 


= 6.72 m. 


Substituting R = 6.72 m and d = 0.20 m into the expression, we obtain / = 0.0030 m. 
LEARN The deflection is so small that many of the technicalities of circular geometry 
may be ignored, and a calculation along the lines of projectile motion analysis (see 


Chapter 4) provides an adequate approximation: 


d 0.200m 
d=vt > t=—= 


=~" _ =3.08x10" s. 
v 6.49x10' m/s 


Then, with our y axis oriented eastward, 


jo aps (6.27x10'*) (3.08x10° : = 0.00298m ~ 0.0030 m. 
D 


. 
2 


74. Letting B, = B, = B, and B, = B> and using Eq. 28-2 (F = qvxB) and Eq. 3-30, we 
obtain (with SI units understood) 


4i—20j+12k =2((4B, -6B, )i+(6B, -2B, )j+(2B,—48,)k). 
Equating like components, we find B; = —3 and B, =-4. In summary, 


B =(-3.0i-3.0)-4.0k)T. 
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75. Using Eq. 28-16, the radius of the circular path is 


Saal 2mK 
qB qB 


where K =mv*/2 is the kinetic energy of the particle. Thus, we see that roo. /mK i qB. 


myKy Tp _ 2.0u e 
mK, qd, 1.0u e 


K 4. 
(ye ae eG, 
i mK, Qa 1.0u 2e 


76. Using Eq. 28-16, the charge-to-mass ratio is Le rz . With the speed of the ion 
m r 


given by v= £/ B (using Eq. 28-7), the expression becomes 


= /2 ~1.4,and 


q_E/B_ E 
m Br BBr- 


77. THINK Since both electric and magnetic fields are present, the net force on the 
electron is the vector sum of the electric force and the magnetic force. 


EXPRESS The force on the electron is given by F =-e(E+¥xB), where E is the 
electric field, B is the magnetic field, and v is the velocity of the electron. The fact that 


the fields are uniform with the feature that the charge moves in a straight line, implies 


that the speed is constant. Thus, the net force must vanish. 


ANALYZE The condition F' =0 implies that 


E =vB =500V/m. 


Its direction (so that F= 0) is downward, or =] , in the “page” coordinates. In unit-vector 
notation, E =(—500 Vim)j 


LEARN Electron moves in a straight line only when the condition E = vB is met. In 
many experiments, a velocity selector can be set up so that only electrons with a speed 
given by v= £/B can pass through. 
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78. (a) In Chapter 27, the electric field (called Ec in this problem) that “drives” the 
current through the resistive material is given by Eq. 27-11, which (in magnitude) reads 
Ec = pJ. Combining this with Eq. 27-7, we obtain 


Eo = pnev,. 


Now, regarding the Hall effect, we use Eq. 28-10 to write E = vgB. Dividing one equation 
by the other, we get E/E. = B/nep. 


(b) Using the value of copper’s resistivity given in Chapter 26, we obtain 


EB 0.65T 
E, nep (8.47x10"/m*)(1.60x10"C)(1.69x10*Q-m) 


=2.84x10°, 


79. THINK We have charged particles that are accelerated through an electric potential 
difference, and then moved through a region of uniform magnetic field. Energy is 
conserved in the process. 


EXPRESS The kinetic energy of a particle is given by K = gV, where gq is the particle’s 
charge and V is the potential difference. With K =mv /2, the speed of the particle is 


ya PK _ [av 
m m 


In the region with uniform magnetic field, the magnetic force on a particle of charge q is 
qvB, which according to Newton’s second law, is equal to mv” /r, where r is the radius 


of the orbit. Thus, we have 
ya _ m 2K _ \2mK 
qB qB\Nm qB 


ANALYZE (a) Since K = qV we have K, =4K,,(as q,,=2K,), or K,/K, =0.50. 
(b) Similarly, g, =2K,, K,/K, =0.50. 
(c) Since r oink /q, we have 
2.00 u) K 
mK dy = CALE u) Pr =10/2 cm=14 cm. 
mK, q, ° \(100u)K, ° 


(d) Similarly, for the alpha particle, we have 
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aK (4.00u)K, 
: | Gia a 10 e oii an. 
@Im,K, q, ’ \(1.00u) (K,/2) 2e ” V2 em=14 em 


LEARN The radius of the particle’s path, given by r = /2mK /qB, depends on its mass. 
kinetic energy, and charge, in addition to the field strength. 


80. (a) The largest value of force occurs if the velocity vector is perpendicular to the field. 
Using Eq. 28-3, 


Fgmax = |q| vB sin (90°) = ev B = (1.60 x 10° '? C) (7.20 x 10° m/s) (83.0 x 10°* T) 
=956x 10 ''N. 


(b) The smallest value occurs if they are parallel: F's min = |q| vB sin (0) = 0. 


(c) By Newton’s second law, a = F'3/m, = |q| vB sin @/m,, so the angle between v and 


B is 
4 @i1x 10°" kel @bo « 10 m/s’ | 
6=sin' Ls sin” 0.267°. 
vB 0x 10°C [E20 x 10° m/sI@3.0x10°T 


81. The contribution to the force by the magnetic field (B = Bi = (0.020 T)i ) is given 
by Eq. 28-2: 


F,=qvxB= g((170001 x B,i) + (-11000}x B,i)+(7000kx B.i)) 
= q(-220k = 1403) 
in SI units. And the contribution to the force by the electric field (E = E,j = 300) Vim) is 
given by Eq. 23-1: F, = gE, . Using g = 5.0 x 10°C, the net force on the particle is 
F =(0.00080j—0.001 1k) N. 
82. (a) We use Eq. 28-10: vy = E/B = (10 x 10 °V/1.0 x 10°? m)(1.5 T) = 6.7 x 104 m/s. 
(b) We rewrite Eq. 28-12 in terms of the electric field: 


Bi 


BiB 
“He BG Ede 
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where we use A = fd. In this experiment, A = (0.010 m)(10 x 10° m) = 1.0 x 107 m’. By 
Eq. 28-10, vg equals the ratio of the fields (as noted in part (a)), so we are led to 


eee 3.0A ; ae 
n E Ae_ v,Ae (67x10 mjs)(LOx107m (6x10) /m’. 


(c) Since a drawing of an inherently 3-D situation can be misleading, we describe it in 
terms of horizontal north, south, east, west and vertical up and down directions. We 


assume B points up and the conductor’s width of 0.010 m is along an east-west line. We 
take the current going northward. The conduction electrons experience a westward 
magnetic force (by the right-hand rule), which results in the west side of the conductor 
being negative and the east side being positive (with reference to the Hall voltage that 
becomes established). 


83. THINK The force on the charged particle is given by F = qv x B, where q is the 


charge, B is the magnetic field, and ¥ is the velocity of the electron. 

EXPRESS We write B = Bi and take the velocity of the particle to be v = vi +V,] . Thus, 
F=q'xB= qv,i + vj )x (Bi) = —qv, Bk. 

For the force to point along +k , we must have g < 0. 


ANALYZE The charge of the particle is 


ee a =-4.0x107 C. 
v,B (4.0x10° m/s)(sin 37°)(0.0050 T) 


LEARN The component of the velocity, v,, being parallel to the magnetic field, does not 
contribute to the magnetic force F; only v,, the component of v that is perpendicular to 


B , contributes to F. 


84. The current is in the +i direction. Thus, the i component of B has no effect, and 
(with x in meters) we evaluate 


3 


F =(3.00A) [ (-0.600T/m? )sds(ixi)=[-10t Atom k=(-0600N9 


85. (a) We use Eq. 28-2 and Eq. 3-30: 
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F =qvxB=(+e) ((v,B.-v.B i +(v,B B.)j+(v,B, -v,B ~)k) 
=(1.60x10"”) (((4 . 008)—(-6) ‘ -0. on 
((-6)(0.002)—-(—2) (0.008)) j+((-2)(-0.004) - (4)(0.002))k) 


Pe ees 
with SI units understood. 


(b) By definition of the cross product, ¥ LF’. This is easily verified by taking the dot 


(scalar) product of v with the result of part (a), yielding zero, provided care is taken not 
to introduce any round-off error. 


(c) There are several ways to proceed. It may be worthwhile to note, first, that if B, were 
6.00 mT instead of 8.00 mT then the two vectors would be exactly antiparallel. Hence, 
the angle @between B and ¥ is presumably “close” to 180°. Here, we use Eq. 3-20: 


ia nae “(eel 


86. (a) We are given B= Bi = (6x10°T)i , so that 7 x B= -v, Bk where vy, = 4x10* m/s. 
We note that the magnetic force on the electron is D@. 2. and therefore points in 


the +k direction, at the instant the electron enters the field-filled region. In these terms, 
Eq. 28-16 becomes 


mv 
r=—— =0.0038m. 
eB 


(b) One revolution takes T = 277/v, = 0.60 ys, and during that time the “drift” of the 
electron in the x direction (which is the pitch of the helix) is Av = v,7'= 0.019 m where v, 
= 32 x 10° m/s. 


(c) Returning to our observation of force direction made in part (a), we consider how this 
is perceived by an observer at some point on the —x axis. As the electron moves away 
from him, he sees it enter the region with positive v, (which he might call “upward’’) but 
“pushed” in the +z direction (to his right). Hence, he describes the electron’s spiral as 
clockwise. 


87. (a) The magnetic force on the electrons is given by F =qv'xB. Since the field B 
points to the left, and an electron (with g=-—e) is forced to rotate clockwise (out of the 


page at the top of the rotor), using the right-hand-rule, the direction of the magnetic force 
is up the figure. 
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(b) The magnitude of the magnetic force can be written as F = evB = ewrB, where @ is 
the angular velocity and r is the distance from the axis. Since F ~ r, the force is greater 
near the rim. 


(c) The work per unit charge done by the force in moving the charge along the radial line 
from the center to the rim, or the voltage, is 


ae " [ ccoBrar =| opr? = Lor fyBR? = BR’ 
e- vere 2 2 
= 2(4000 /s)(60x10°T)(0.250 m) = 47.1 V. 
(d) The emf of the device is simply equal to the voltage calculated in part (c): ¢ = 47.1 V. 
(e) The power produced is P=iV =(50.0 A)(47.1 V) =2.36x10° W. 


88. The magnetic force exerted on the U-shaped wire is given by F =iLB. Using the 
impulse-momentum theorem, we have 


Ap =mAv = | Fat = [iLBdt = LB| idt = LBa, 
where g is the charge in the pulse. Since the wire is initially at rest, the speed at which the 


wire jumps is v= LBq/m. On the other hand, energy conservation gives 4+ mv* = mgh. 
Combining the above expressions leads to 


i= Le 7 (22) 
2 - 2¢ m 
Solving for g, we find 


pee _(. 0100 kg),/2(9.80 m/s?)(3.00 m) asta 


(0.200 m)(0.100 T) 


89. Just before striking the plate, the electric force on the electron is F, =eE =eV/d, in 
the upward direction. Since the kinetic energy of the electron is K =4mv =e, 
= /2eV /m. On the other hand, the magnetic force is 


2eV 
m 


FP, =evB =eB 


in the downward direction. To prevent the electron from striking the plate, we require 
HF OF 
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eB > => B> 5 
Vom ser Pez 


-_4% -~ 1 and its magnetic dipole 


us 
T 2xzr/v 2ar 


90. The average current in the loop is i= 


moment is 


. qv 9 1 
=j{A= — Ar =—qvr. 
L (2 ) at 


With 7 = 7x B, we find the maximum torque exerted on the loop by a uniform magnetic 
field to be 


1 
Tmax = MB = me 


91. When the electric and magnetic forces are in balance, eE = ev ,B, where vg is the drift 


speed of the electrons. In addition, since the current density is J =nev,, we solve for n 


and find 
J J JB 


ev, ~ e(E/B)  eE 


92. With F, =v, = B, = 0, Eq. 28-2 (and Eq. 3-30) gives 
Fei + Fyj = q( Brin vBzj +V,B,k ) 


where q = —e for the electron. The last term immediately implies B,= 0, and either of the 
other two terms (along with the values stated in the problem, bearing in mind that “fN” 
means femto-newtons or 107'° N) can be used to solve for B;: 


F —4, Viet 
poate ssa =0.75T. 
-ev, (1.610 C)(35,000 m/s) 


We therefore find that the magnetic field is given by B = (0.75 T)k. 


Chapter 29 


1. (a) The magnitude of the magnetic field due to the current in the wire, at a point a 
distance r from the wire, is given by 
Bato 
2ur 
With r = 20 ft = 6.10 m, we have 


oe Gx «107 T-m/atDoaG 


om BiomO ~33x10°T=33 7. 


(b) This is about one-sixth the magnitude of the Earth’s field. It will affect the compass 
reading. 


2. Equation 29-1 is maximized (with respect to angle) by setting 0 = 90° (= 72 rad). Its 
value in this case is 


AB ax sil ae 
4z R 


From Fig. 29-35(b), we have B.. =60x10°" T. We can relate this Biax to our dBmax by 


setting “ds” equal to 1 x 10°°m and R = 0.025 m. This allows us to solve for the current: 
i=0.375 A. Plugging this into Eq. 29-4 (for the infinite wire) gives B., = 3.0 wT. 


3. THINK The magnetic field produced by a current-carrying wire can be calculated 
using the Biot-Savart law. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the magnetic field at a distance r from a long straight wire 
carrying current 7 is, using the Biot-Savart law, B = 4i/2 zr. 


ANALYZE (a) The field due to the wire, at a point 8.0 cm from the wire, must be 39 wT 
and must be directed due south. Therefore, 


2B Qn os0m@<10°rh -— 


Ho 4nx107T-m/A 


(b) The current must be from west to east to produce a field that is directed southward at 
points below it. 


LEARN The direction of the current is given by the right-hand rule: grasp the element in 
your right hand with your thumb pointing in the direction of the current. The direction of 
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the field due to the current-carrying element corresponds to the direction your fingers 
naturally curl. 


4. The straight segment of the wire produces no magnetic field at C (see the straight 
sections discussion in Sample Problem 29.01 — “Magnetic field at the center of a 
circular arc of current”). Also, the fields from the two semicircular loops cancel at C (by 
symmetry). Therefore, Bc = 0. 


5. (a) We find the field by superposing the results of two semi-infinite wires (Eq. 29-7) 
and a semicircular arc (Eq. 29-9 with = zrad). The direction of B is out of the page, as 
can be checked by referring to Fig. 29-7(c). The magnitude of B at point a is therefore 


. . . =F: 
8, =2{ Moi pane pee ie mano A 5 ]=1.0x10" . 
4tR) 40R 2R\a 2 2(0.0050 m) mx 2 


upon substituting i= 10 A and R = 0.0050 m. 
(b) The direction of this field is out of the page, as Fig. 29-7(c) makes clear. 


(c) The last remark in the problem statement implies that treating b as a point midway 
between two infinite wires is a good approximation. Thus, using Eq. 29-4, 


: “7 
B, = o{ He) = He Geet EAA) 8.001077. 


2nR) xR 7(0.0050 m) 
(d) This field, too, points out of the page. 


6. With the “usual” x and y coordinates used in Fig. 29-38, then the vector 7 pointing 
from a current element to P is 7=—-si+R j. Since d§ =dsi, then | ds x7 |= Rds. 


Therefore, with r=Vs° +R’, Eq. 29-3 gives 


_ My _iRds 
An (s° +R)? 
(a) Clearly, considered as a function of s (but thinking of “ds” as some finite-sized 


constant value), the above expression is maximum for s = 0. Its value in this case is 
AB. = Mpi ds /42R’. 


(b) We want to find the s value such that dB=dB,,,,/10. This is a nontrivial algebra 


exercise, but is nonetheless straightforward. The result is s = 4/107 —1R. If we set 
R=2.00 cm, then we obtain s = 3.82 cm. 
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7. (a) Recalling the straight sections discussion in Sample Problem 29.01 — “Magnetic 
field at the center of a circular arc of current,” we see that the current in the straight 
segments collinear with P do not contribute to the field at that point. Using Eq. 29-9 (with 
¢@ = @) and the right-hand rule, we find that the current in the semicircular arc of radius 5 
contributes “,i0/4mb (out of the page) to the field at P. Also, the current in the large 
radius arc contributes 4,i0/4ma (into the page) to the field there. Thus, the net field at P 
is 


patil? po) (ee ee Ms opal 
4 \b a An 0.107m 0.135m 
=1.02x10’T. 


(b) The direction is out of the page. 


8. (a) Recalling the straight sections discussion in Sample Problem 29.01 — “Magnetic 
field at the center of a circular arc of current,” we see that the current in segments AH and 
JD do not contribute to the field at point C. Using Eq. 29-9 (with ¢= z) and the right- 
hand rule, we find that the current in the semicircular arc H J contributes .4,i/4R, (into 
the page) to the field at C. Also, arc D A contributes “,i/4R, (out of the page) to the 
field there. Thus, the net field at C is 


. 7 
Ht (J -7| _ (4px10 ea 1 1 J-toraoer 


AER - Re 4 0.0315m 0.0780m 


(b) The direction of the field is into the page. 


9. THINK The net magnetic field at a point half way between the two long straight wires 
is the vector sum of the magnetic fields due to the currents in the two wires. 


EXPRESS Since the magnitude of the magnetic field at a distance r from a long straight 
wire carrying current i is given by B = 4,,i/2 zr, at a point half way between the two sires, 


the magnetic field is B =B +B,, where B, = B, = 44i/2 ar (assuming the two wires to 


be 27 apart). The directions of B, and B, are determined by the right-hand rule. 


ANALYZE (a) The currents must be opposite or anti-parallel, so that the resulting fields 
are in the same direction in the region between the wires. If the currents are parallel, then 
the two fields are in opposite directions in the region between the wires. Since the 
currents are the same, the total field is zero along the line that runs halfway between the 
wires. 


(b) The total field at the midpoint has magnitude B = soi/mr and 
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 prB__ P(0.040m)(300x10°T) 
t= = 


=30A. 
its 4px10’T-m/A 


LEARN For two parallel wires carrying currents in the opposite directions, a point that is 
a distance d from one wire and 27 — d from the other, the magnitude of the magnetic field 
is 


B=B,+B,= Mot, ___ Mol ato Le : . 
2md 2n(2r—d) 2m\d 2r-d 


10. (a) Recalling the straight sections discussion in Sample Problem 29.01 — “Magnetic 
field at the center of a circular arc of current,” we see that the current in the straight 
segments collinear with C do not contribute to the field at that point. 


Equation 29-9 (with ¢= z) indicates that the current in the semicircular arc contributes 
Hi /4R to the field at C. Thus, the magnitude of the magnetic field is 


patil _ (4px10 ’T-m/A)(0.0348A) 
AR 4(0.0926m) 


=1.18x107T. 


(b) The right-hand rule shows that this field is into the page. 


11. (a) B, = Lyi, / 277, where i; = 6.5 A and r; = d) + dy = 0.75 cm + 1.5 cm = 2.25 cm, 


and B, = yi, /2ar, where rz = d2 = 1.5 cm. From Bp; = Bp we get 


ered fez 1.5cm 
Lt (4 | = (65) 3 re =| =4,3A. 
; . 


(b) Using the right-hand rule, we see that the current i carried by wire 2 must be out of 
the page. 


12. (a) Since they carry current in the same direction, then (by the right-hand rule) the 
only region in which their fields might cancel is between them. Thus, if the point at 
which we are evaluating their field is r away from the wire carrying current i and is d—r 
away from the wire carrying current 3.007, then the canceling of their fields leads to 


fyi MBH) _, dd _ 16.0 em 


= r =4.0 cm. 
2ar 2n(d-r) 4 4 


(b) Doubling the currents does not change the location where the magnetic field is zero. 


13. Our x axis is along the wire with the origin at the midpoint. The current flows in the 
positive x direction. All segments of the wire produce magnetic fields at P; that are out of 
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the page. According to the Biot-Savart law, the magnitude of the field any (infinitesimal) 
segment produces at P, is given by 

dp =e ay 0 

4n r 


dx 


where @ (the angle between the segment and a line drawn from the segment to P;) and r 
(the length of that line) are functions of x. Replacing r with Vx? +R’ and sin @ with 
R/r= R/ Vx°+R* , we integrate from x = —L/2 to x = L/2. The total field is 


_ Moi ies dx _ MoiR 1 x 1/2 Mol L 
4p? (2eR) 4D Ree R) be IPR MP aR? 
4px10’T-m/A)(0.0582 A 
_(4px10"T-m/A}(0.05824) —0.180m goat 
2p(0.131m) J(0.180m)? + 4(0.13 Im)’ 


14. We consider Eq. 29-6 but with a finite upper limit (Z/2 instead of 0). This leads to 


Be Mol L/2 


2nR (1 /2)2+R? 


In terms of this expression, the problem asks us to see how large L must be (compared 

with R) such that the infinite wire expression B., (Eq. 29-4) can be used with no more 
than a 1% error. Thus we must solve 

Ba-B_ 

B 0-01. 


This is a nontrivial algebra exercise, but is nonetheless straightforward. The result is 


L= el141R => ae 
R 


15. (a) As discussed in Sample Problem 29.01 — “Magnetic field at the center of a 
circular arc of current,” the radial segments do not contribute to B, and the arc segments 
contribute according to Eq. 29-9 (with angle in radians). If k designates the direction 


“out of the page” then 
= (0.40A)(z rad) p_ Ho (0.80 A)(27/3rad) 


B 1.7x10° T)k 
47(0.050m) 47 (0.040m) a 


k 


or |B|=1.7x10°T. 


(b) The direction is —k, or into the page. 
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(c) If the direction of i; is reversed, we then have 


a 4 (0.40A)(z rad) « Hy (0.80A)(27/3rad) - _ (6.710 Tk 
47 (0.050m) 47 (0.040m) 


or |B|=6.7x10°T. 


(d) The direction is Kk, or into the page. 


16. Using the law of cosines and the requirement that B = 100 nT, we have 


2,2 2 
Pept) es eae y 
—2B,B, 


where Eq. 29-10 has been used to determine B; (168 nT) and Bz (151 nT). 


17. THINK We apply the Biot-Savart law to calculate the magnetic field at point P2. An 
integral is required since the length of the wire is finite. 


EXPRESS We take the x axis to be along the wire with the origin at the right endpoint. 
The current is in the +x direction. All segments of the wire produce magnetic fields at P2 
that are out of the page. According to the Biot-Savart law, the magnitude of the field any 
(infinitesimal) segment produces at P2 is given by 


_ Hoi sind 
=o 


dB dx 


4n r 


where 0 (the angle between the segment and a line drawn from the segment to P2) and r 
(the length of that line) are functions of x. Replacing r with Vx? +R’ and sin @ with 
R/r= R/V +R’ , we integrate from x = —-L to x= 0. 


ANALYZE The total field is 


MiR °° dx MiR 1 x 0 Lol L 
B= [, 32 2 y2} 5 ; 
4n (x? +R?) An R (x? +R?) -L 4nR [+R 
4nx10-7 T-m/A)(0.693 A 
(eNO ORR A) OMe: __ Aqascdeas 
4n(0.251 m) (0.136 m)? +(0.251 my’ 


LEARN In calculating B at P2, we could have chosen the origin to be at the left endpoint. 
This only changes the integration limit, but the result remains the same: 
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MiR ct dx MiR 1 x EL pb L 
B= I, Tae 2 y2 | — = 
An (x7 +R?) 4n R (x7 +R?) 0 4mR J/P?+R 


18. In the one case we have Bsmau + Boig = 47.25 wT, and the other case gives Bsmau — Boig 
= 15.75 wT (cautionary note about our notation: Bsman refers to the field at the center of 
the small-radius arc, which is actually a bigger field than Byig!). Dividing one of these 
equations by the other and canceling out common factors (see Eq. 29-9) we obtain 


(/ ran) + / Mig) 2 1+ (sa / Me) 
(1/ Fnat) —/ Hig) 1— (nan Nig) 


The solution of this is straightforward: 7sman = Ybig /2. Using the given fact that the 
hig = 4-00 cm, then we conclude that the small radius is 7, =2.00 cm. 


small 


19. The contribution to B,,, from the first wire is (using Eq. 29-4) 


: -7 
B, _ Moly ¢ _ (40x107 T-m/A)GB0 A) ¢ =(3.0x10° T)k. 
207, 277(2.0 m) 


The distance from the second wire to the point where we are evaluating B.., is r2=4 m— 
2m=2m. Thus, 
: ~7 
pe ees) AOA oer: 
201; 27(2.0 m) 


and consequently is perpendicular to B.. The magnitude of B... is therefore 


| Ba, |= (B.0x10 T? +(4.0x10% TY =5.0x10° T. 
20. (a) The contribution to Bc from the (infinite) straight segment of the wire is 


~ Mol 
RR’ 


The contribution from the circular loop is B., = a Thus, 


1 }- (4x10 T-m/A)(5.78x10~ at 1 


Mol = 
B.=B.4+B.,=—4| 1+-— 14+— |=2.53x10°'T. 
ee Nee are He 1 2(0.0189 m) | 
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B. points out of the page, or in the +z direction. In unit-vector notation, 
B..=(2.53x10'T)k 


(b) Now, B,, 1 B., so 


(4px10’ T-m/A)(5.78x10° A) 


1 1 
Bas ae Se eee f+ =2,02x107T. 
ee eee. | : 2(0.0189m) w 


TU 


and B. points at an angle (relative to the plane of the paper) equal to 
tan”! Bai i: tan! (=) =17.66°. 
Bra 1 


B..=2.0210-’T (cos17.66°i + sin17.66°k) =(1.92x10 T)i+(6.12x10°T)k . 


In unit-vector notation, 


21. Using the right-hand rule (and symmetry), we see that Bea points along what we will 
refer to as the y axis (passing through P), consisting of two equal magnetic field y- 
components. Using Eq. 29-17, 


|B sin 


net | 


» Loi 
2Qar 


where i = 4.00 A, r= r=,/d?+d?/4=5.00 m, and 


6=tan" dq, = tan! (are =tan! (5) =53.1%; 
d,/2 6.00 m/2 3 


_ (42x10 'T-m/A)(4.00 A) 
7 (5.00 m) 


Therefore, 


|B. |= sin 53.1°=2.56x10” T. 


Bs 
Po sind 
ar 


22. The fact that B, = 0 at x = 10 cm implies the currents are in opposite directions. Thus, 


B= Mol Mol _ Mol [ 4 .) 
” Qn(L+x) 2ax 2w\L+x x 


using Eq. 29-4 and the fact that i, = 47,. To get the maximum, we take the derivative with 


respect to x and set equal to zero. This leads to 3x* — 2Lx — l= 0, which factors and 
becomes (3x + L)(x — L) = 0, which has the physically acceptable solution: x = Z. This 
produces the maximum By: /pi./2nL. To proceed further, we must determine L. 
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Examination of the datum at x = 10 cm in Fig. 29-50(b) leads (using our expression 
above for B, and setting that to zero) to L = 30 cm. 


(a) The maximum value of B, occurs at x = L = 30 cm. 
(b) With i, = 0.003 A we find 44 i, /2aL = 2.0 nT. 


(c) and (d) Figure 29-50(b) shows that as we get very close to wire 2 (where its field 
strongly dominates over that of the more distant wire 1) B, points along the —y direction. 
The right-hand rule leads us to conclude that wire 2’s current is consequently is into the 
page. We previously observed that the currents were in opposite directions, so wire 1’s 
current is out of the page. 


23. We assume the current flows in the +x direction and the particle is at some distance d 
in the +y direction (away from the wire). Then, the magnetic field at the location of a 


proton with charge g is B = (Li / 27d) k. Thus, 


In this situation, Vv = vj] (where v is the speed and is a positive value), and g > 0. Thus, 


pa Hl ((-i)xt)- HoiQy > _ (4px10 "T-m/A)(0.350A)(1.60x10 "C)(200m/s) - 
2nd \\ 4 2pd 270.0289 m) 


=(-7.75x10 = N)i. 


24. Initially, we have Bnety = 0 and Bnet = Bo + Ba = 2(foi /27d) using Eq. 29-4, where 
d =0.15 m. To obtain the 30° condition described in the problem, we must have 


Bigs = B 


net,x 


tan(30°) => BI-B, 2 Mo! )an(305 
27d 


where B3= [oi /2nd and BY = y4,i/27d'. Since tan(30°) = 1/,/3 , this leads to 


ve 
342 


(a) With d = 15.0 cm, this gives d’ = 7.0 cm. Being very careful about the geometry of 
the situation, then we conclude that we must move wire | to x = —7.0 cm. 


d=0.464d . 


(b) To restore the initial symmetry, we would have to move wire 3 to x = +7.0 cm. 
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25. THINK The magnetic field at the center of the circle is the vector sum of the fields of 
the two straight wires and the arc. 


EXPRESS Each of the semi-infinite straight wires contributes B,,.in = HMo//47R (Eq. 
29-7) to the field at the center of the circle (both contributions pointing “out of the page”). 


Mid ee 
= , pointing into the 
4zR ? 


The current in the arc contributes a term given by Eq. 29-9: B... 
page. 


ANALYZE The total magnetic field is 


Mol MolP Mol 
straight arc [ ) Ar R An R ( @) 


Therefore, = 2.00 rad would produce zero total field at the center of the circle. 


LEARN The total contribution of the two semi-infinite wires is the same as that of an 
infinite wire. Note that the angle ¢is in radians rather than degrees. 


26. Using the Pythagorean theorem, we have 


2A? -\2 
Pag + BK Mid a Holo 
: : 47R 27R 


which, when thought of as the equation for a line in a B’ versus i,” graph, allows us to 
identify the first term as the “y-intercept” (1 x 107'°) and the part of the second term that 
multiplies i,” as the “slope” (5 x 10°'°). The latter observation leads to 


2 
500x107" T2/A2 -( Lo ) (een) 


27zR 27R 
or 
pee 4.00x 10° T? -m?/A? 


5.00x107° T7/A? =8.00x10°m? > R=8.94x10° m~8.9 mm. 
a x 


The other observation about the “y-intercept” determines the angle subtended by the arc: 


fg 4 2 
1.00x10°'° T? = Moi \ _{ (4x 107 T-m/A)(0.50 A) ? = (3.13x10"'¢?) T? 
AR An(8.94x10°m) 
or 
_ 1.00x10""° T? 


pg [Seige => ¢=1.79 rad ~1.8 rad. 
- x 
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27. We use Eq. 29-4 to relate the magnitudes of the magnetic fields B, and B to the 
currents (7, and i,, respectively) in the two long wires. The angle of their net field is 


@= tan '(B>/B,) = tan |(iy/i;) = 53.13°. 
The accomplish the net field rotation described in the problem, we must achieve a final 
angle 0’= 53.13° — 20° =33.13°. Thus, the final value for the current i, must be i, /tan0’ 
= 61.3 mA. 


28. Letting “out of the page” in Fig. 29-56(a) be the positive direction, the net field is 


Pins MoliP Hol 
AtR 27(R/2) 


from Eqs. 29-9 and 29-4. Referring to Fig. 29-56, we see that B = 0 when i, = 0.5 A, so 
(solving the above expression with B set equal to zero) we must have 


= A(ip/i:) = 4(0.5/2) = 1.00 rad (or 57.3°). 


29. THINK Our system consists of four long straight wires whose cross section form a 
square of length a. The magnetic field at the center of the square is the vector sum of the 
fields of the four wires. 


EXPRESS Each wire produces a field with magnitude given by B = soi/2mr, where r is 
the distance from the corner of the square to the center. According to the Pythagorean 
theorem, the diagonal of the square has length 2a, sor =a/ J2 and B= Hol i V2na. 
The fields due to the wires at the upper left (wire 1) and lower right (wire 3) corners both 


point toward the upper right corner of the square. The fields due to the wires at the upper 
right (wire 2) and lower left (wire 4) corners both point toward the upper left corner. 


ANALYZE The horizontal components of the fields cancel and the vertical components 
sum to 


247 2(4nx107T-m/A)(20A z 
Bret = 420" cog 45° = Ao" oe A208) / \ ) t ; 
V2na TA (0.20 m) i © i 
5 \ B, t Mi ® 
=8.0x10° T. ee 
| Ba 
K By 
In the calculation, cos 45° was replaced with 1/ J2. The total ¢@ Bs oo % 
field points upward, or in the -+y_ direction. Thus, Pk \ 
=> A ~~ 
B.., =(8.0x10° T)j. @| 7 \ 1@ 
I4 & ; > x 
a 3 


LEARN In the figure to the right, we show the contributions from 
the individual wires. The directions of the fields are deduced using the right-hand rule. 
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30. We note that when there is no y-component of magnetic field from wire 1 (which, by 
the right-hand rule, relates to when wire | is at 90° = 7/2 rad), the total y-component of 
magnetic field is zero (see Fig. 29-58(c)). This means wire #2 is either at +7/2 rad or 
—7/2 rad. 


(a) We now make the assumption that wire #2 must be at —1/2 rad (—90°, the bottom of 
the cylinder) since it would pose an obstacle for the motion of wire #1 (which is needed 
to make these graphs) if it were anywhere in the top semicircle. 


(b) Looking at the @ = 90° datum in Fig. 29-58(b)), where there is a maximum in Bret x 
(equal to +6 y/T), we are led to conclude that B,, =6.0 wT—2.0 wT =4.0 wT in that 
situation. Using Eq. 29-4, we obtain 


_  2RB,,  22(0.200 m)(4.0x10° T) 
LS SS oo ee =4.0A. 

ips 42x10 T-m/A 
(c) The fact that Fig. 29-58(b) increases as & progresses from 0 to 90° implies that wire 
I’s current is out of the page, and this is consistent with the cancellation of Bre y at 
6, = 90°, noted earlier (with regard to Fig. 29-58(c)). 


(d) Referring now to Fig. 29-58(b) we note that there is no x-component of magnetic field 
from wire 1 when @, = 0, so that plot tells us that B., = +2.0 wT. Using Eq. 29-4, we find 
the magnitudes of the current to be 


_ _ 22RB,, _ 22(0.200 m)(2.0x10° T) 
i, = = = =2.0A. 
Mo 4zx10°T-m/A 


(e) We can conclude (by the right-hand rule) that wire 2’s current is into the page. 


31. (a) Recalling the straight sections discussion in Sample Problem 29.01 — “Magnetic 
field at the center of a circular arc of current,” we see that the current in the straight 
segments collinear with P do not contribute to the field at that point. We use the result of 
Problem 29-21 to evaluate the contributions to the field at P, noting that the nearest wire 
segments (each of length a) produce magnetism into the page at P and the further wire 
segments (each of length 2a) produce magnetism pointing out of the page at P. Thus, we 
find (into the page) 


* -2( a | Bi) Ba Ppa mae) 
"spa ) “(8p(2a)} 8pa 8 2(0.047m) 


=1.96x10°T ~2.0x10°T. 


(b) The direction of the field is into the page. 
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32. Initially we have 
Hold | Hild 
‘ 4AzR 4nr 


using Eq. 29-9. In the final situation we use Pythagorean theorem and write 


fs 2 . 2 
B? = B?+B? =| lA) [Hole | 
”  \ AR A4zr 


2 
If we square B; and divide by By , we obtain 


= = 


B, ° [(d/R)+(0/r)P 
) G/RP +l ry? 


From the graph (see Fig. 29-60(c), note the maximum and minimum values) we estimate 
B;/Br= 12/10 = 1.2, and this allows us to solve for 7 in terms of R: 


fe = 
pe ais =2.3cm or 43.1 cm. 


12-1 
Since we require r < R, then the acceptable answer is 7 = 2.3 cm. 


33. THINK The magnetic field at point P produced by the current-carrying ribbon 
(shown in Fig. 29-61) can be calculated using the Biot-Savart law. 


EXPRESS Consider a section of the ribbon of thickness dx located a distance x away 
from point P. The current it carries is di = i dx/w, and its contribution to Bp is 


a2 Mydi — Lyidx 


Qnx 2nxw 


ANALYZE Integrating over the length of the ribbon, we obtain 


nt 5 
B,=|dB, = Mol fi dx byl inf 1+} Grate T-m/A)(4.61x10 Dn 1 | 
2nw't x = 2nw d 2 (0.0491 m) 0.0216 


=2.23x10'T. 
and B, points upward. In unit-vector notation, B, =(2.23x10"'T)j. 
LEARN In the limit where d > w, using 


In(l+x)=x-x°/2+-+-, 
the magnetic field becomes 
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By = Lb in( 1+) ee da 
d 


which is the same as that due to a thin wire. 


34. By the right-hand rule (which is “built-into” Eq. 29-3) the field caused by wire 1’s 
current, evaluated at the coordinate origin, is along the +y axis. Its magnitude B, is given 
by Eq. 29-4. The field caused by wire 2’s current will generally have both an x and a y 
component, which are related to its magnitude By (given by Eq. 29-4), and sines and 
cosines of some angle. A little trig (and the use of the right-hand rule) leads us to 
conclude that when wire 2 is at angle @ (shown in Fig. 29-62) then its components are 


B,, = B,sin6,, B,, =—B, cos6, . 


The magnitude-squared of their net field is then (by Pythagoras’ theorem) the sum of the 
square of their net x-component and the square of their net y-component: 


B’ =(B,sin@,) +(B, —B, cos@,)’ = B? + B; —2B,B, cos@, . 


(since sin’°@ + cos’@ =1), which we could also have gotten directly by using the law of 
cosines. We have 


B= =60nT, B= =40nT. 
2nR 2nR 


With the requirement that the net field have magnitude B = 80 nT, we find 
=cos '(—1/4) =104°, 


where the positive value has been chosen. 


35. THINK The magnitude of the force of wire 1 on wire 2 is given by 
Fy, = Myl,i,L /2ar, where i; is the current in wire 1, iz is the current in wire 2, and r is the 
distance between the wires. 


EXPRESS The distance between the wires is r=./d?+d;. The x component of the 
force is F,,, =F, cosg, where cosg=d,/ Jd? +d). 


ANALYZE Substituting the values given, the x component of the force per unit length is 


By 
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a Mplindy —__ (4nx10°7 T-m/A)(4.00x 10° A)(6.80x 10° A)(0.050 m) 


L  2n(d? +d?) 2{(0.0240 my? + (0.050 m)"] 


=8.84x10'' N/m. 


LEARN Since the two currents flow in the opposite directions, the force between the 


wires is repulsive. Thus, the direction of F,, is along the line that joins the wire and is 


away from wire 1. 


36. We label these wires 1 through 5, left to right, and use Eq. 29-13. Then, 


(a) The magnetic force on wire | is 


1 


Ix \d 2d 3d 4d) 2nd 


=(4.69x10N) j. 


(b) Similarly, for wire 2, we have 


de apie? i 27. 25(42x107 T-m/A)(3.00A) (10.0m) . 
AM Fata dja ( / )( y( ds 
247 (8.00x10" m) 


2 «2 
patil (+ ! }i-# 1s _(1.88x10“N) j. 


2n \2d 3d) 12nd 
(c) F3 = 0 (because of symmetry). 
(d) F, =—F, =(-1.88x10“N)j, and 


(ce) F, =-F =-(4.69x107N)j. 


37. We use Eq. 29-13 and the superposition of forces: F, = F,,+F,+F,,. With 0= 45°, 


the situation is as shown on the right. 


The components of F, are given by 


2 
Fy, =—Fy3 — Fy cos =— = 


2pa = 22a Apa 
and 
2 


Mi Sin 45° Lyi 
2V2pa 4pa 


2 
Fy, = Fy Fa sin = 


Thus, 
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F,=(F2+F) = 
4 ( ax t wy) Ana 4na 4na 47(0.135m) 


51/2 7 


=1.32x10*N/m 


and F, makes an angle ¢with the positive x axis, where 


é=tan' ik tan”! elas 


In unit-vector notation, we have 
F =(1.32x10*N/m)[cos162°i +sin 162° j]=(—1.25x 10 *N/m)i + (4.1710 °N/m)j 


38. (a) The fact that the curve in Fig. 29-65(b) passes through zero implies that the 
currents in wires | and 3 exert forces in opposite directions on wire 2. Thus, current i, 
points out of the page. When wire 3 is a great distance from wire 2, the only field that 
affects wire 2 is that caused by the current in wire 1; in this case the force is negative 
according to Fig. 29-65(b). This means wire 2 is attracted to wire 1, which implies (by 
the discussion in Section 29-2) that wire 2’s current is in the same direction as wire 1’s 
current: out of the page. With wire 3 infinitely far away, the force per unit length is given 
(in magnitude) as 6.27 x 10°’N/m. We set this equal to F,, = j,i, /2ad . When wire 3 


is at x = 0.04 m the curve passes through the zero point previously mentioned, so the 
force between 2 and 3 must equal Fiz there. This allows us to solve for the distance 
between wire | and wire 2: 

d= (0.04 m)(0.750 A)/(0.250 A) = 0.12 m. 
Then we solve 6.27 x 10°’ N/m= 4 i i /2 ad and obtain i, = 0.50 A. 
(b) The direction of i, is out of the page. 
39. Using a magnifying glass, we see that all but i, are directed into the page. Wire 3 is 


therefore attracted to all but wire 2. Letting d = 0.500 m, we find the net force (per meter 
length) using Eq. 29-13, with positive indicated a rightward force: 


eal i, ri ghy de) 
LQ. 2a- add 2d 


which yields | F'|/ 0=8.00x107 N/m. 


40. Using Eq. 29-13, the force on, say, wire | (the wire at the upper left of the figure) is 
along the diagonal (pointing toward wire 3, which is at the lower right). Only the forces 
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(or their components) along the diagonal direction contribute. With @= 45°, we find the 
force per unit meter on wire | to be 


2 2 aD, 
i ee 7 Hol o, Ho! 3 Hol 
F=|F,+F,+F,|=2F,cos0+F,=2 cos 45°+ 7 
1 | 12 13 ia | 12 13 (A) 2J2na mal 5 


3 (4nx107T-m/A)(15.0A) 


= =1.12x10°N/m. 
W272 (8.50x10°m) ; 7. 


The direction of F' is along 7 =(i-j)/V2 . In unit-vector notation, we have 


_ (1.1210 *N/m) 


ND 


41. The magnitudes of the forces on the sides of the rectangle that are parallel to the long 
straight wire (with 7; = 30.0 A) are computed using Eq. 29-13, but the force on each of 
the sides lying perpendicular to it (along our y axis, with the origin at the top wire and +y 
downward) would be figured by integrating as follows: 


Fides = Zt ay, 
2my 


Fortunately, these forces on the two perpendicular sides of length b cancel out. For the 
remaining two (parallel) sides of length Z, we obtain 


E (i—}) =(7.94x 10 *N/m)i + (-7.94x 10 4*N/m)j 


Tid 1 1 ) Mpji,ind 
F = = 
22 \a atd) 2zxa ( a +b) 


(472x107 T-m/A)(30.0A)(20.0A )(8.00cm)(300x10*m) 5 
_ pe 010 NY 
27 (1.00cm + 8.00cm) 


and F points toward the wire, or +j . That is, F =(3.20x10° N)j in unit-vector notation. 
42. The area enclosed by the loop L is A =4(4d)(3d) = 6d’ . Thus 
f B-ds = i= 1,j4=(4nx107 T-m/A)(15 A/m?)(6)(0.20m)° =4.5x10°T-m. 


43. We use Eq. 29-20 B=,,ir/2za° for the B-field inside the wire (r <a) and Eq. 29-17 
B=y,i/2ar for that outside the wire (7 > a). 


(a) At r=0, B=0. 
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. -7 
(b) At »=0.0100m, B =i”. - 44x10" T-m/A)(170A)(0.0100m) 


; 5 =8.50x10°T. 
27a 27(0.0200m) 


. -7 
(©) At r=a=0.0200m, B= Hit _ (42107 T-m/A)(170A)(0.0200m) 


5 5 =1.70x10°T. 
27a 27(0.0200m) 


(d) At r=0,0400m, B= fo! = 42x10" T-mV/A)70A) 
| Dar 27(0.0400m) 


=8.50x10°T. 


44. We use Ampere’s law: fA. di = Ui , where the integral is around a closed loop and i 


is the net current through the loop. 


(a) For path 1, the result is 
f B-ds = 11, (-5.0A+3.0A)=(42x107 T-nV/A)(~2.0A) =-2.5x10°T-m. 


(b) For path 2, we find 


f, B-ds = y, (-5.0A-5.0A-3.0A) = (42x10 T-nvV/A)(-13.0A)=-1.6x10°T-m. 


45. THINK The value of the line integral $B-ds is proportional to the net current 


enclosed. 


EXPRESS By Ampere’s law, we have pB-ds = Mplan.» Where i,,, 18 the current enclosed 
by the closed path. 


ANALYZE (a) Two of the currents are out of the page and one is into the page, so the 
net current enclosed by the path, or “Amperian loop” is 2.0 A, out of the page. Since the 
path is traversed in the clockwise sense, a current into the page is positive and a current 
out of the page is negative, as indicated by the right-hand rule associated with Ampere’s 
law. Thus, 


f B-ds =—p§ = (40x10 T-m/A)(2.0A) =-2.5x10°T-m. 


(b) The net current enclosed by the path is zero (two currents are out of the page and two 


are into the page), so Af. di = Ugleno =9- 


enc 


LEARN The value of $B -ds depends only on the current enclosed, and not the shape of 


the Amperian loop. 
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46. A close look at the path reveals that only currents 1, 3, 6 and 7 are enclosed. Thus, 
noting the different current directions described in the problem, we obtain 


f B-d5 = 11, (Ti-61 +31 +i) =Spuyi =5( 40x10 T-mV/A)(4.50x107 A) =2.83x10°T-m. 


47. Forr<a, 
Molec Mo é Mo 7 r pilot 
B(r)=——* =—_|_ J (r)2prdr =— | J,| — |2prdr =———_.. 
OF a 2pr Ol op lo (5) aaa 
(a) At r=0, B=0. 
(b) At r=a/2, we have 
2: -7 2 3 2 
B(r) = Hoot _(4zx10 T naa )(3.1«10™ m/2) -10x10"T. 
3a 3(3.1x10~m) 
(c) At r=a, 
—7 2 3 
BG=ast et T-m/A)(310A/m*)(3.1x10 M) _40x10"T. 


3 3 


48. (a) The field at the center of the pipe (point C) is due to the wire alone, with a 
magnitude of 


B = Hol wire = Hol wire . 
© 24(3R) 62R 


For the wire we have Bp. wire > Bc, wire. Thus, for Bp = Bc = Bc, wire, iwire Must be into the 
page: 


Holes Mol 
By = Bo wns ~ Bp ips = OS 
P P,wire P,pipe 27R 2n(2R) 


Setting Bc = —Bp we obtain iwire = 31/8 = 3(8.00x10~° A)/8=3.00x10°A. 
(b) The direction is into the page. 


49. (a) We use Eq. 29-24. The inner radius is r = 15.0 cm, so the field there is 


pa thiN (4xx10’ T-m/A)(0.800 A) (500) 


=5.33x10°T. 
2ar 27 (0.150 m) 


(b) The outer radius is r = 20.0 cm. The field there is 
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piN (472x107 T-m/A)(0.800 A) (500) 


=4.00x10~ T. 
27r 2 (0.200m) 


B 


50. It is possible (though tedious) to use Eq. 29-26 and evaluate the contributions (with 
the intent to sum them) of all 1200 loops to the field at, say, the center of the solenoid. 
This would make use of all the information given in the problem statement, but this is not 
the method that the student is expected to use here. Instead, Eq. 29-23 for the ideal 
solenoid (which does not make use of the coil radius) is the preferred method: 


where i = 3.60 A, €=0.950 m, and N= 1200. This yields B = 0.00571 T. 


51. It is possible (though tedious) to use Eq. 29-26 and evaluate the contributions (with 
the intent to sum them) of all 200 loops to the field at, say, the center of the solenoid. 
This would make use of all the information given in the problem statement, but this is not 
the method that the student is expected to use here. Instead, Eq. 29-23 for the ideal 
solenoid (which does not make use of the coil diameter) is the preferred method: 


where i = 0.30 A, €=0.25 m,and N= 200. This yields B=3.0x10~ T. 


52. We find N, the number of tums of the solenoid, from the magnetic field 
B=y,in=u,IN/l: N=BC/ i. Thus, the total length of wire used in making the 
solenoid is 


2nrBe 2n 60x10? mi@B.0x 10° THDomG 
= — = = 108 m. 


Mol 2G «107 T-m/A oad 


2arN 


53. The orbital radius for the electron is 


_mv __mv 
eB eftyni 
which we solve for 7: 
my (9.11107! kg)(0.0460)(3.00x10* m/s) 


eran (1.6010 C)(4xx107 T-m/A)(100/0.0100m)(2.30x107 m) 
=0.272A. 
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54. As the problem states near the end, some idealizations are being made here to keep 
the calculation straightforward (but are slightly unrealistic). For circular motion (with 
speed, v,, which represents the magnitude of the component of the velocity perpendicular 
to the magnetic field [the field is shown in Fig. 29-20]), the period is (see Eq. 28-17) 


T =2 a/v, = 2am/eB. 


Now, the time to travel the length of the solenoid is ¢=L/¥, where v, is the component 
of the velocity in the direction of the field (along the coil axis) and is equal to vcos 0 
where 0 = 30°. Using Eq. 29-23 (B = yin) with n = N/L, we find the number of 
revolutions made is t/T = 1.6 x 10°. 


55. THINK The net field at a point inside the solenoid is the vector sum of the fields of 
the solenoid and that of the long straight wire along the central axis of the solenoid. 


=> 


EXPRESS The magnetic field at a point P is given by B =B +B 


w? 


where B, and B,, 
are the fields due to the solenoid and the wire, respectively. The direction of B. is along 
the axis of the solenoid, and the direction of B. is perpendicular to it, so the two fields 


are perpendicular to each other, B, 1 B,,. For the net field B to be at 45° with the axis, 
we must have B, = B,,. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, 
Moly, 


B=B => in= 
Ss w Lol, ond 


> 


which gives the separation d to point P on the axis: 


: 6.004) =4.77cm. 


d — iad —~ 
2nin 2nQ00x107°A in) turns/omQ 
(b) The magnetic field strength is 


B=\2B, =\2(4nx107 T-m/A)(20.0x10° A) (10 turns/0.0100 m)=3.55x10°T. 


LEARN In general, the angle B makes with the solenoid axis is give by 


g = tan! 5, = tan”! Hain 2) yee 1, =}, 
B, {yl nN 2nd ni, 


56. We use Eq. 29-26 and note that the contributions to B, from the two coils are the 
same. Thus, 
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QuiR?N  —-8u,Ni_ 8(4nx10- T-m/A)(200)(0.0122A) 


= = =8.78x10°T. 
2| R° +(R/2y)  SN5R 54/5 (0.25m) ‘ 


Bo,= 


B, is in the positive x direction. 


57. THINK The magnitude of the magnetic dipole moment is given by = NiA, where N 
is the number of turns, i is the current, and A is the area. 


EXPRESS The cross-sectional area is a circle, so A = mR’, where R is the radius. The 
magnetic field on the axis of a magnetic dipole, a distance z away, is given by Eq. 29-27: 


pale. 
2m Z 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the magnitude of the dipole 
moment to be 


= NinR? =(300)(4.0A)2(0.025m) =2.4A-m’. 


(b) Solving for z, we obtain 


_ 13 
(a4) {ae yee 


2n B 2n(5.0x10° T) 
LEARN Note the similarity between B= ae the magnetic field of a magnetic dipole 
TZ 


£ the electric field of an electric dipole p (see Eq. 22-9). 


wand E= 
PLE tw 4 


58. (a) We set z = 0 in Eq. 29-26 (which is equivalent using to Eq. 29-10 multiplied by 
the number of loops). Thus, B(0) « i/R. Since case b has two loops, 


By 2 Ry 2R, 2 ey: 


(b) The ratio of their magnetic dipole moments is 


a 2 2 
Hi es es -2(3| a= 2050: 
i dA, Re 2) 2 


59. THINK The magnitude of the magnetic dipole moment is given by 4 = NiA, where N 
is the number of turns, i is the current, and A is the area. 
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EXPRESS The cross-sectional area is a circle, so A = mR’, where R is the radius. 


ANALYZE With N = 200, i = 0.30 A, and R = 0.050 m, the magnitude of the dipole 
moment is 


11=(200)(0.30A) 2(0.050m) =0.47 A-m’. 


LEARN The direction of is that of the normal vector 7 to the plane of the coil, in 
accordance with the right-hand rule shown in Fig. 28-19. 


60. Using Eq. 29-26, we find that the net y-component field is 


a Hpi R° = MyisR° 
y QR? +27) 2(R? +25)” sd 


where z,* = L’ (see Fig. 29-74(a)) and z,” = y” (because the central axis here is denoted y 
instead of z). The fact that there is a minus sign between the two terms, above, is due to 
the observation that the datum in Fig. 29-74(b) corresponding to B, = 0 would be 
impossible without it (physically, this means that one of the currents is clockwise and the 
other is counterclockwise). 


(a) As y > ©, only the first term contributes and (with B, = 7.2 x 10° T given in this case) 
we can solve for i): 


R427 PPB, 2RL+(L/RY PB, 
L= —— 
HR? Ho 


_ 2(0.040 m)[1 +(0.030 m/0.040 m)2}*2(7.2x10° T) 
4x10" T-m/A 


= 0.895 A =~ 0.90 A. 


(b) With loop 2 at y = 0.06 m (see Fig. 29-74(b)) we are able to determine i, from 


Hpi R° = Myi»R° 


2(R? i). 2(R? +y’y? is 


We obtain i, = (117/13 /502) A ~2.7 A. 


61. (a) We denote the large loop and small coil with subscripts | and 2, respectively. 


B= Moly _ G:x107T-m/alDaQ 


7 OR 21012m 


79x10°T. 


(b) The torque has magnitude equal to 
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t=|f,xB,|=,B,sin90°=N,i, A,B, =2N,i,r2B, =7(50)(1.3A)(0.82x10?m) (7.9x10°T) 
=1.1x10°N-m. 


62. (a) To find the magnitude of the field, we use Eq. 29-9 for each semicircle (¢= 1 rad), 
and use superposition to obtain the result: 


pa Holt , Mol _ ai(! ‘ 1) = (42x10-'T-m/A)(0.0562A) Ys yy il 
4na 4b 4\a b 4 0.0572m 0.0936m 
=4.97x10'T. 


(b) By the right-hand rule, B points into the paper at P (see Fig. 29-7(c)). 


(c) The enclosed area is A=(sa’ +b’)/2, which means the magnetic dipole moment 
has magnitude 


., al 


0.0562A) 
- 24 A _ 
|| a: (a ) an 


[(0.0572m)? + (0.0936m)?]=1.06x107A-m?. 


(d) The direction of fv is the same as the B found in part (a): into the paper. 


63. By imagining that each of the segments bg and cf (which are shown in the figure as 
having no current) actually has a pair of currents, where both currents are of the same 
magnitude (7) but opposite direction (so that the pair effectively cancels in the final sum), 
one can justify the superposition. 


(a) The dipole moment of path abcdefgha is 


An An 


= Lee F gb een hl as = (ia’)(j-i+i) = ia’ 


=(6.0A)(0.10m) j=(6.0x107 A-m’)j. 


(b) Since both points are far from the cube we can use the dipole approximation. For 
(x, y, z) = (0, 5.0 m, 0), 


= ~6 2,2 ° 
BO, 5.0 m,0)~ He i _ (1.26x10° T-mV/A)(6.0x107m A)}_ 66x10 TD}. 


my 27(5.0 my’ 


64. (a) The radial segments do not contribute to B,, and the arc segments contribute 


according to Eq. 29-9 (with angle in radians). If k designates the direction "out of the 
page" then 
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ae Mi(77/ 4 rad) c Mi( 72/4 rad) c 
* 47(4.00 m) 47(2.00 m) 


where i = 0.200 A. This yields B = 2.75 x 10°°k T, or |B|=2.75 x 10° T. 


(b) The direction is —k, or into the page. 


|B\ =| Ir, 
27R 


we find that r = 0.00128 m gives the desired field value. 


65. Using Eq. 29-20, 


66. (a) We designate the wire along y = r4 = 0.100 m wire A and the wire along y = rg = 
0.050 m wire B. Using Eq. 29-4, we have 


B,, =B, +B, =—04 k- £08 k = (-52.0x10° Tk. 
2pr, 2pr, 


(b) This will occur for some value rg < y < r4 such that 


ol, {5 
27 -y9 27 r,€ 


Solving, we find y = 13/160 ~ 0.0813 m. 


(c) We eliminate the y < rg possibility due to wire B carrying the larger current. We 
expect a solution in the region y > r4 where 


Bigsb 
27 r,Q 2n r,€ 


Solving, we find y = 7/40 ~ 0.0175 m. 


67. Let the length of each side of the square be a. The center of a square is a distance a/2 
from the nearest side. There are four sides contributing to the field at the center. The 


result is 
Be wis { Mot ) a 2 20/2 Hpi 
center 2p(a/2) Ja’ $ 4(a/2) ta 


On the other hand, the magnetic field at the center of a circular wire of radius R is 
Mji/2R (e.g., Eq. 29-10). Thus, the problem is equivalent to showing that 
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2/2 pi ss Mol 


Mi _, AV2 1 


ma 2R ma R 


To do this we must relate the parameters a and R. If both wires have the same length L 
then the geometrical relationships 4a = L and 27R = L provide the necessary connection: 


4a=22R => a= 


Thus, our proof consists of the observation that 


4v2 _8v2 1 


ma wR R’ 


as one can check numerically (that 8V2/n? > 1). 


68. We take the current (i = 50 A) to flow in the +x direction, and the electron to be at a 
point P, which is r = 0.050 m above the wire (where “up” is the +y direction). Thus, the 
field produced by the current points in the +z direction at P. Then, combining Eq. 29-4 


with Eq. 28-2, we obtain ; 
F= Du,i/20 kj 
(a) The electron is moving down: v = yj (where v = 1.0 x 10’ m/s is the speed) so 


F = <A" (-i) = (3.2x10" N)i, 
2r 


or | F. |=3.2x10°N. 
(b) In this case, the electron is in the same direction as the current: vy = vi so 


f=" (-j)=(8.2x10" N)j, 
2ar 


or | F, |=3.2x10°N. 


A 


(c) Now, ¥ =+k so Fckxk=0. 


69. (a) By the right-hand rule, the magnetic field B, (evaluated at a) produced by wire 1 


(the wire at bottom left) is at ¢ = 150° (measured counterclockwise from the +x axis, in 
the xy plane), and the field produced by wire 2 (the wire at bottom right) is at = 210°. 


By symmetry = B, | we observe that only the x-components survive, yielding 
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B=B, +B, -(2 Po" cos 150° }i=(-3.46s10° 1) 
2nl 


where i = 10 A, @ = 0.10 m, and Eq. 29-4 has been used. To cancel this, wire b must 
carry current into the page (that is, the —k direction) of value 


pe Gaga? 1) 
i 47x10 T-m/A 


=15A 


where r = V3 ¢/2 =0.087 m and Eq. 29-4 has again been used. 


(b) As stated above, to cancel this, wire b must carry current into the page (that is, the —z 
direction). 


70. The radial segments do not contribute to B (at the center), and the arc segments 


contribute according to Eq. 29-9 (with angle in radians). If k designates the direction 
"out of the page" then 


HMyi(z rad) an Myi(a/2 rad) c Mi(a/ 2 rad) c 
47(4.00 m) 47(2.00 m) 47(4.00 m) 


B= 


where i = 2.00 A. This yields B = (1.57 x 10°’ T)k, or | B|=1.57x107T. 


71. Since the radius is R = 0.0013 m, then the i = 50 A produces 


pHi _ (4x10 T-m/A)(50 A) 
272R 27(0.0013 m) 


4710 


at the edge of the wire. The three equations, Eq. 29-4, Eq. 29-17, and Eq. 29-20, agree at 
this point. 


72. (a) With cylindrical symmetry, we have, external to the conductors, 


which produces iene = 25 mA from the given information. Therefore, the thin wire must 
carry 5.0 mA. 


(b) The direction is downward, opposite to the 30 mA carried by the thin conducting 
surface. 


73. (a) The magnetic field at a point within the hole is the sum of the fields due to two 
current distributions. The first is that of the solid cylinder obtained by filling the hole and 
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has a current density that is the same as that in the original cylinder (with the hole). The 
second is the solid cylinder that fills the hole. It has a current density with the same 
magnitude as that of the original cylinder but is in the opposite direction. If these two 
situations are superposed the total current in the region of the hole is zero. Now, a solid 
cylinder carrying current i, which is uniformly distributed over a cross section, produces a 
magnetic field with magnitude 
_ lr 
2mR? 


at a distance r from its axis, inside the cylinder. Here R is the radius of the cylinder. For 
the cylinder of this problem the current density is 


se tat at 
eae re _e'| 


where A = x(a’ — b’) is the cross-sectional area of the cylinder with the hole. The current 
in the cylinder without the hole is 


+ 2 
1a 


1, = JA=nJa’ =, 
a’ =b 


and the magnetic field it produces at a point inside, a distance 7; from its axis, has 
magnitude 


B= Molin _ Mina’ Molly 


‘Ona? Ana’ © - PN 2n@ - rae 


The current in the cylinder that fills the hole is 


and the field it produces at a point inside, a distance 72 from the its axis, has magnitude 


— Molo _ Lith” Molly 


BS 
> 2nb? Ane’? @- » 1) 2n@ — ra 


At the center of the hole, this field is zero and the field there is exactly the same as it 
would be if the hole were filled. Place 7; = d in the expression for B; and obtain 


id _ (Anx107 T-m/A)(5.25A) (0.0200m) 
~2a(a*-b) —— 2{(0.0400m)? —(0.0150m)"] 


=1.53x10°T 


for the field at the center of the hole. The field points upward in the diagram if the current 
is out of the page. 
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(b) If b = 0 the formula for the field becomes B= 5 ud . This correctly gives the field of 
Ta 

a solid cylinder carrying a uniform current i, at a point inside the cylinder a distance d 

from the axis. If d = 0 the formula gives B = 0. This is correct for the field on the axis of a 


cylindrical shell carrying a uniform current. 


Note: One may apply Ampere’s law to show that the magnetic field in the hole is uniform. 
Consider a rectangular path with two long sides (side 1 and 2, each with length Z) and 
two short sides (each of length less than 5). If side 1 is directly along the axis of the hole, 
then side 2 would also be parallel to it and in the hole. To ensure that the short sides do 
not contribute significantly to the integral in Ampere’s law, we might wish to make L 
very long (perhaps longer than the length of the cylinder), or we might appeal to an 
argument regarding the angle between B and the short sides (which is 90° at the axis of 
the hole). In any case, the integral in Ampere’s law reduces to 


B-ds = wi 


Ingle 


Z Beds + Z B-d3 = Lloro 
d.... — Baier Ii =0 
where Bside 1 18 the field along the axis found in part (a). This shows that the field at off- 


axis points (where Beige 2 is evaluated) is the same as the field at the center of the hole; 
therefore, the field in the hole is uniform. 


enclosed 


74. Equation 29-4 gives bs h 
27 (880 mW30 x 10°T 
TED g =a) 


Ly 4m x107T-m/A 


1A. 


75. THINK In this problem, we apply the Biot-Savart law to calculate the magnetic field 
due to a current-carrying segment at various locations. 


EXPRESS The Biot-Savart law can be written as 


_ My iAS xf fy iAs’x7r 


B(x,y,2) 4n 4n 


With A¥ = Asj and 7 = xi+yj+zk, their cross product is 


AS x7 = (Asj) x (xi + y+ zk) = As(zi — xk) 
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where we have used jxi =-k, 5x] =0, and jxk =i. Thus, the Biot-Savart equation 
becomes 

Ml As (zi = xk) 

2 \ : 


Bele An(x° +y +z 


ANALYZE (a) The field on the z axis (at x = 0, y = 0, and z = 5.0 m) is 


(4x10 ’T-m/A)(2.0A)(3.0x10°m)(5.0 m)i 


B(0, 0, 5.0 m)= = (2.4x10 Thi. 


4n(0° +0° +(5.0 m): y 


(b) Similarly, B (0, 6.0 m, 0) = 0, since x =z=0. 


(c) The field in the xy plane, at (x, y, z) =(7 m, 7 m, 0), is 


_ (42x10 T-m/A)(2.0 A)(3.0x107 m)(-7.0m)k 


B(7.0 m,7.0 m,0) =(-4.3x10' Tk. 
2 2 3/2 
4n((7.0 m)' +(7.0 m)' +0") 


(d) The field in the xy plane, at (x, y, z) = (-3, -4, 0), is 


(4nx 107 T-m/A)(2.0.A)(3.0x 107 m)(3.0m)k 


= =(1.4x107 T )k. 
2 2 
4n((-3.0m)’ +(—4.0m)' +0”) 


B(-3.0m, —4.0m, 0)= 


LEARN Along the x and z axes, the expressions for B simplify to 


B(x,0,0)=-“ 2, B(0,0,2)= 4 Fi. 


The magnetic field at any point on the y axis vanishes because the current flows in the +y 
direction, so ds xr =0. 


76. We note that the distance from each wire to P is r=d / J/2 =0.071m. In both parts, 
the current is i= 100 A. 


(a) With the currents parallel, application of the right-hand rule (to determine each of 
their contributions to the field at P) reveals that the vertical components cancel and the 
horizontal components add, yielding the result: 


RE 2{ Joss. =4,00x107T 


fpr 
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and directed in the —x direction. In unit-vector notation, we have B =(—4.00x10~ T)i , 


(b) Now, with the currents anti-parallel, application of the right-hand rule shows that the 
horizontal components cancel and the vertical components add. Thus, 


Re 2{ He sin4s.o =4,00x107T 


pr 
and directed in the +y direction. In unit-vector notation, we have B = (4.00x10~* T)j : 


77. We refer to the center of the circle (where we are evaluating B) as C. Recalling the 
straight sections discussion in Sample Problem 29.01 — “Magnetic field at the center of 
a circular arc of current,” we see that the current in the straight segments that are collinear 
with C do not contribute to the field there. Eq. 29-9 (with @= 7/2 rad) and the right-hand 
rule indicates that the currents in the two arcs contribute 


Mol la29 Mol 29 0 
4nR 4nR 


to the field at C. Thus, the nonzero contributions come from those straight segments that 
are not collinear with C. There are two of these “semi-infinite” segments, one a vertical 
distance R above C and the other a horizontal distance R to the left of C. Both contribute 
fields pointing out of the page (see Fig. 29-7(c)). Since the magnitudes of the two 
contributions (governed by Eq. 29-7) add, then the result is 


0 ff fe 
‘R 27tR 


exactly what one would expect from a single infinite straight wire (see Eq. 29-4). For 
such a wire to produce such a field (out of the page) with a leftward current requires that 
the point of evaluating the field be below the wire (again, see Fig. 29-7(c)). 


78. The points must be along a line parallel to the wire and a distance r from it, where r 


satisfies B,,... = fy Bas OF 
2ur tp 
; (6x10° T-m/A MDa 
pes al Os o.4oue 
2nB.,. 2n€0x10°T 


79. (a) The field in this region is entirely due to the long wire (with, presumably, 
negligible thickness). Using Eq. 29-17, 
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rj — Ho'w 48x 10°T 
2mr 
where i, = 24 A and r= 0.0010 m. 


(b) Now the field consists of two contributions (which are anti-parallel) — from the wire 
(Eq. 29-17) and from a portion of the conductor (Eq. 29-20 modified for annular area): 


|B| _ Mol, Holenc _ Mol, Mol, ar —72R? 
Qar 2nr 2xr 2ar mR, —mR? 


where r = 0.0030 m, R; = 0.0020 m, R, = 0.0040 m, and i, = 24 A. Thus, we find 
| B|=9.3x10*T. 


(c) Now, in the external region, the individual fields from the two conductors cancel 
completely (since i, = i,): B=0. 


80. Using Eq. 29-20 and Eq. 29-17, we have 


= Mol =~ Lol 
|B, + Ae |B, E+ 


where 7, =0.0040m, 


B,| =2.8x10“T, r, =0.010m, and |B,|=2.0x10% T. Point 2 is 


known to be external to the wire since |B,|<|B,|. From the second equation, we find i = 
10 A. Plugging this into the first equation yields R = 5.3 x 10° m. 


81. THINK The objective of this problem is to calculate the magnetic field due to an 
infinite current sheet by applying Ampere’s law. 

EXPRESS The “current per unit x-length” may be viewed as current density multiplied 
by the thickness Ay of the sheet; thus, 4 = JAy. Ampere’s law may be (and often is) 
expressed in terms of the current density vector as follows: 


fo di =1, fd 


where the area integral is over the region enclosed by the path relevant to the line integral 


(and J is in the +z direction, out of the paper). With J uniform throughout the sheet, then 
it is clear that the right-hand side of this version of Ampere’s law should reduce, in this 
problem, to 


LoJA = LJ AyAx = pA Ax. 


ANALYZE (a) Figure 29-84 certainly has the horizontal components of B drawn 


correctly at points P and P’, so the question becomes: is it possible for B to have vertical 
components in the figure? 
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Our focus is on point P. Suppose the magnetic field is not parallel to the sheet, as shown 
in the upper left diagram. If we reverse the direction of the current, then the direction of 
the field will also be reversed (as shown in the upper middle diagram). Now, if we rotate 
the sheet by 180° about a line that is perpendicular to the sheet, the field will rotate and 
point in the direction shown in the diagram on the upper right. The current distribution 
now is exactly the same as the original; however, comparing the upper left and upper 
right diagrams, we see that the fields are not the same, unless the original field is parallel 
to the sheet and only has a horizontal component. That is, the field at P must be purely 
horizontal, as drawn in Fig. 29-84. 


(b) The path used in evaluating f.-di is rectangular, of horizontal length Ax (the 


horizontal sides passing through points P and P’, respectively) and vertical size dy > Ay. 
The vertical sides have no contribution to the integral since B is purely horizontal (so the 
scalar dot product produces zero for those sides), and the horizontal sides contribute two 
equal terms, as shown next. Ampere’s law yields 


2BAx=,AAx => B= > LUA. 


LEARN In order to apply Ampere’s law, the system must possess certain symmetry. In 
the case of an infinite current sheet, the symmetry is planar. 


82. Equation 29-17 applies for each wire, with r =| R? + b 2€ (by the Pythagorean 


theorem). The vertical components of the fields cancel, and the two (identical) horizontal 
components add to yield the final result 


pa2( He) (2/2) Mid 1 95x10 T, 
2ar}\ 7 J Inf R?+(d/2) ) 


where (d/2)/r is a trigonometric factor to select the horizontal component. It is clear that 
this is equivalent to the expression in the problem statement. Using the right-hand rule, 
we find both horizontal components point in the +x direction. Thus, in unit-vector 


notation, we have B =(1.25x10° T)i. 


83. THINK The magnetic field at P is the vector sum of the fields of the individual wire 
segments. 
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EXPRESS The two small wire segments, each of length a/4, shown in Fig. 29-86 nearest 


to point P, are labeled 1 and 8 in the figure (below left). Let —k be a unit vector pointing 
into the page. 


1 


tN 


y 
-----+# 


T 
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6 5 
We use the result of Problem 29-17: namely, the magnetic field at P2 (shown in Fig. 29- 
44 and upper right) is 


Hol L 


B = ar 
" 4aR IP +R? 


Therefore, the magnetic fields due to the 8 segments are 


4Q 2na ” 


- V2 Upi 
4Q 6na ” 

_ 3a/4 3 Mol 
Bp = Byy boa ~ V10na’ 


and 
Mol 


cet ae snl 49 big. bag? | Mi0na 


ANALYZE Adding up all the contributions, the total magnetic field at P is 


He lie Hol V2, 2 

By = DIB, (“ky = 25 (2. “asta k) 
ere v2. 2 1 \ i 
7 1(8.0x10m) 2 54 3/10 


= (2.0x10*T) (-k). 
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LEARN If point P is located at the center of the square, then each segment would 
contribute 


Bp, = Boy =++ Bog Aa 
making the total field 
aya 
|: Rae = 8Bp, = BV 244 . 
Ana 


84. (a) All wires carry parallel currents and attract each other; thus, the “top” wire is 
pulled downward by the other two: 


a]_ tm L(S0A)(3.2A) | 4 £(5.0A)(5.0A) 
| |= 2 (0.10m) ss 22 (0.20m) 


where L = 3.0 m. Thus, 


F =1.7x107N. 


(b) Now, the “top” wire is pushed upward by the center wire and pulled downward by the 
bottom wire: 
Sai, ML (5.0A)(3.2A) pL(5.0A)(5.0A) 


2n(0.10m) 2n(0.20m) 


=2.1x10°N. 


85. THINK The hollow conductor has cylindrical symmetry, so Ampere’s law can be 
applied to calculate the magnetic field due to the current distribution. 


where i,,, is the current enclosed by 


Lene ? ic 


EXPRESS Ampere’s law states that ps -dS = M, 


the closed path, or Amperian loop. We choose the Amperian loop to be a circle of radius 
r and concentric with the cylindrical shell. Since the current is uniformly distributed 
throughout the cross section of the shell, the enclosed current is 


_ _m(r° —b’) _ {4 a4 


enc uy ma’ —b’) a — hp? 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, in the region b <r <a, we have 


2 2 
ss =) 
f B-ds =277B = thing. = wi SF] 


a—-b 
which gives B= Hol re =a) 
2n@ —b’ fp 


(b) At r =a, the magnetic field strength is 
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Lol he =p Hol 
In — pb? a 2na 


At r=b,B«<r? —b° =0. Finally, for b = 0 


pa Holt Molt 
2na* r  2na’ 


which agrees with Eq. 29-20. 
(c) The field is zero for r < b and is equal to Eq. 29-17 for r > a, so this along with the 
result of part (a) provides a determination of B over the full range of values. The graph 


(with SI units understood) is shown below. 


B 


r 
0 0.01 0.02 0.03 0.04 0.05 0.06 


LEARN For r < 5, the field is zero, and for 7 > a, the field decreases as 1/r. In the region 
b<r<aa, the field increases with r as r—b?/r. 


86. We refer to the side of length L as the long side and that of length W as the short side. 
The center is a distance W/2 from the midpoint of each long side, and is a distance L/2 
from the midpoint of each short side. There are two of each type of side, so the result of 
Problem 29-17 leads to 


B=2 7) es +2 10) dé ; 
2m 27 + 29 2m 2Qr +4129 


The final form of this expression, shown in the problem statement, derives from finding 
the common denominator of the above result and adding them, while noting that 


D+Ww Sap 
a ei ey 
VW?+0? 
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87. (a) Equation 29-20 applies for 7 < c. Our sign choice is such that i is positive in the 
smaller cylinder and negative in the larger one. 


(b) Equation 29-17 applies in the region between the conductors: 


jean c<rc<b. 
2ar 


(c) Within the larger conductor we have a superposition of the field due to the current in 
the inner conductor (still obeying Eq. 29-17) plus the field due to the (negative) current in 
that part of the outer conductor at radius less than r. The result is 


; ; 2 42 
Rae0 Hol = i , b<ra. 
2ar 2ar\a —b 


If desired, this expression can be simplified to read 


pnd fr B 
2nr Fat —b? 0.006 


(d) Outside the coaxial cable, the net current 
enclosed is zero. So B= 0 forr2>a. 0.004 


(ce) We test these expressions for one case. If 
a—>oo and b->o (such that a > b) then we 9 
have the situation described on page 696 of 

the textbook. 


: : ; r 
(f) Using SI units, the graph of the field is 0 "0.002 0.006 0.01 0.014 0.018 0.022 0.026 0.03 
shown to the right. 


88. (a) Consider a segment of the projectile between y and y + dy. We use Eq. 29-12 to 
find the magnetic force on the segment, and Eq. 29-7 for the magnetic field of each semi- 
infinite wire (the top rail referred to as wire | and the bottom as wire 2). The current in 


rail 1 is in the +i direction, and the current in rail 2 is in the i direction. The field (in 


the region between the wires) set up by wire | is into the paper (the ak direction) and 
that set up by wire 2 is also into the paper. The force element (a function of y) acting on 


the segment of the projectile (in which the current flows in the =] direction) is given 
below. The coordinate origin is at the bottom of the projectile. 
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dF = dF, + dF, =idy(-})xB, + dy(-j)« B, =i[B, + B,]i dy 
= Mol Mi |2 
=3 + 

4n(2R+w-y) Ary | 


Thus, the force on the projectile is 


~ - i Ll, pRew 1 1 > pl w )> 
F =|dF = [ + — i= 42 in[te™)i 


An <R 
(b) Using the work-energy theorem, we have 


AK =4 mv? =W,, = 4-d8 = FL. 


ext 


Thus, the final speed of the projectile is 


1/2 +2 
Rage of 
27 R 
#2. 
107 T-m/Al@s0x 10° PYinkD-1.20m/6.7em@)pm 


2nx 10° kN 


os 


=2.3x10°m/s. 


Chapter 30 


1. The flux ©, = BA cos@ does not change as the loop is rotated. Faraday’s law only 


leads to a nonzero induced emf when the flux is changing, so the result in this instance is 
zero. 


2. Using Faraday’s law, the induced emf is 


d 2 
pee ae d(BA) _ p__p (zr ) arp a 
dt dt dt dt dt 
=~27 (0.12m)(0.800T)(—0.750m/s) 
~0.452V. 


3. THINK Changing the current in the solenoid changes the flux, and therefore, induces a 
current in the coil. 


EXPRESS Using Faraday’s law, the total induced emf is given by 
d® (2 


d di di 
€=—-N—£=-NA| — |=—-NA—(u,ni)=—-Nu,nA—=—-Nu nar?) — 
A 3) A (ni) Boe Myn(ar") 7 


By Ohm’s law, the induced current in the coil is i,,, =|€|/R, where R is the resistance of 
the coil. 


ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we obtain 


* ; LSA 
£=—Nygn(ar?) = —(120)( 4x10 "T-m/A)(22000/m) 2(0.016 m) Fae -| 


=0.16V. 


Ohm’s law then yields i,,,; = 


LEARN The direction of the induced current can be deduced from Lenz’s law, which 
states that the direction of the induced current is such that the magnetic field which it 
produces opposes the change in flux that induces the current. 


4. (a) We use €=—d®,/dt = —nr°dB/dt. For 0<t<2.0s: 
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(b) For 2.0s<t<4.0s: ex dB/dt=0. 


(c) For 4.0s<t<6.0s: 


é=-mnr’ Gee —1 Donde feu x10° V. 
dt s—4.0 


5. The field (due to the current in the straight wire) is out of the page in the upper half of 
the circle and is into the page in the lower half of the circle, producing zero net flux, at 
any time. There is no induced current in the circle. 


6. From the datum at ¢ = 0 in Fig. 30-37(b) we see 0.0015 A = Vpattery/R, which implies 
that the resistance is 
R= (6.00 nV)/(0.0015 A) = 0.0040 Q. 


Now, the value of the current during 10 s <t< 20s leads us to equate 
(Voattery + € induced //R = 0.00050 A. 


This shows that the induced emf is € inducea = —4.0 “WV. Now we use Faraday’s law: 


_ d®e_ GB 
€ dt AT Aa. 


Plugging in e=— 4.0 x10°° V and A =5.0 x 10“ m’, we obtain a = 0.0080 T/s. 
7. (a) The magnitude of the emf is 


d® , 
dt 


- 4! Go? +70:Ai21+7.0=12 Lng7o = 31mvV. 
dt 


=| 
(b) Appealing to Lenz’s law (especially Fig. 30-5(a)) we see that the current flow in the 
loop is clockwise. Thus, the current is to the left through R. 


8. The resistance of the loop is 


z(0.10m) 
n(2.5x10° m) /4 


3 
R= p—=(1.69x10°OQ-m =1.1x10°Q. 
ae ) 


We use i = |e/R = |d@p/dt\/R = (m/R)|dB/dt|. Thus 
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R (1OA)(1.1x10°Q 
es) ts ; ) ta ts 
mr 7 (0.05m) 


aB 
dt 


9. The amplitude of the induced emf in the loop is 


E,, = Auniyo = (6.8x10°m’)(4px 10 ’T-m/A)(85400/m)(1.28 A)(212 rad/s) 
=1,98x10“V. 


10. (a) The magnetic flux ®, through the loop is given by 


0, =2B(nr?/2)(cos 45°) = nr? B/ V2. 
Thus, 


2 
dd,  d(arB)_ nr (a) m(3.7x10*m) (0-76x10°T 
dt dt\ /2 nD) 4.5x10°s 
=51x10°V. 


(a) The direction of the induced current is clockwise when viewed along the direction of 
B. 


11. (a) It should be emphasized that the result, given in terms of sin(2 z ft), could as easily 
be given in terms of cos(27ft) or even cos(27ft + ¢) where ¢ is a phase constant as 
discussed in Chapter 15. The angular position @ of the rotating coil is measured from 
some reference line (or plane), and which line one chooses will affect whether the 
magnetic flux should be written as BA cos6@, BA sin@ or BA cos(@+ ¢). Here our choice is 
such that ®, = BAcos@. Since the coil is rotating steadily, 9 increases linearly with time. 
Thus, 0= of (equivalent to 0 = 27ft) if @ is understood to be in radians (and @ would be 
the angular velocity). Since the area of the rectangular coil is A=ab, Faraday’s law leads 
to 


é=—-N =—NB 


= 0) 4 sens) = N Bab2x f sin(2z ft) 


which is the desired result, shown in the problem statement. The second way this is 
written (€ sin(27/ft)) is meant to emphasize that the voltage output is sinusoidal (in its 
time dependence) and has an amplitude of & = 22f NabB. 


(b) We solve 
& = 150 V =2zfNabB 


when f = 60.0 rev/s and B = 0.500 T. The three unknowns are N, a, and b which occur in 
a product; thus, we obtain Nab = 0.796 m°. 
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12. To have an induced emf, the magnetic field must be perpendicular (or have a nonzero 
component perpendicular) to the coil, and must be changing with time. 


(a) For B=(4.00x107T/m) yk, dB/dt=0 and hence ¢= 0. 
(b) None. 
(c) For B=(6.00x107T/s)tk , 


oi B 
é= we = A @ = —(0.400 m x 0.250 m)(0.0600 T/s) = -6.00 mV, 


or |e] = 6.00 mV. 


(d) Clockwise. 
(e) For B=(8.00x107T/m-s)yt k, Oz = (0.400)(0.08002) | ydy = 1.00x10~r, 


in SI units. The induced emf is ¢=—d@®B/dt=—1.00 mV, or |g = 1.00 mV. 
(f) Clockwise. 

(g) ®,=0 => e=0. 

(h) None. 

(i) 0,=0 => e=0. 

(j) None. 

13. The amount of charge is 


1 A 1.20x10%m? 
q(t) = pl?) -~,(A)]= 7 BO) —B(t)|= ae —(—1.60T)] 


=2.95x10°C. 


14. Figure 30-42(b) demonstrates that dB/dt (the slope of that line) is 0.003 T/s. Thus, 
in absolute value, Faraday’s law becomes 


db, __d(BA)__,dB 
dt dt dt 
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where A = 8 x10‘ m’. We related the induced emf to resistance and current using Ohm’s 
law. The current is estimated from Fig. 30-42(c) to be i = dq/dt= 0.002 A (the slope of 


that line). Therefore, the resistance of the loop is 


R = 0.00129. 


_|e|_ A|dB/dt|_ (8.0x10~* m?)(0.0030 T/s) 
i i 0.0020 A 


15. (a) Let Z be the length of a side of the square circuit. Then the magnetic flux through 
the circuit is ®, = 1’B/2, and the induced emf is 


Now B = 0.042 — 0.870t and dB/dt =—0.870 T/s. Thus, 


2 
2.00 m) 


i 


(0.870 T/s) =1.74 V. 


The magnetic field is out of the page and decreasing so the induced emf is 
counterclockwise around the circuit, in the same direction as the emf of the battery. The 
total emf is 

é+ & =200V+1.74V=21.7V. 


(b) The current is in the sense of the total emf (counterclockwise). 


16. (a) Since the flux arises from a dot product of vectors, the result of one sign for B; 
and B» and of the opposite sign for B3 (we choose the minus sign for the flux from B; and 
B», and therefore a plus sign for the flux from B3). The induced emf is 


d®p dB, | dB, _ dB 
- (S Td a) 
=(0.10 m)(0.20 m)(2.0 x 10° T/s + 1.0 x10°° T/s -5.0x10°° T/s) 
=-4.0x10° Vv. 


The minus sign means that the effect is dominated by the changes in B3. Its magnitude 
(using Ohm’s law) is |é| /R = 8.0 WA. 


(b) Consideration of Lenz’s law leads to the conclusion that the induced current is 
therefore counterclockwise. 


17. Equation 29-10 gives the field at the center of the large loop with R = 1.00 m and 
current i(t). This is approximately the field throughout the area (4 = 2.00 x 10% m’) 
enclosed by the small loop. Thus, with B = xoi/2R and i(t) = ip + kt, where ip = 200 A and 
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k = (-200 A — 200 A)/1.00 s =— 400 A/s, 


we find 
-  (4nx10-7 H/im)(200A 
(a) B(t=0) = “0% a = il ) (5610 
2R 2(1.00m) 

4nx10-’ H/m)| 200A —(400A/s) (0.500 

(b) eee a all ( s)( lig and 
2(1.00m) 

42x10 H/m)| 200 A—(400A/s)(1.00 

(c) Per ae des m)L ( =)5.008) | 1.26x10“T, 


2(1.00m) 


or | B(t=1.00s)| =1.26x10~*T. 
(d) Yes, as indicated by the flip of sign of B(f) in (c). 


(e) Let the area of the small loop be a. Then ®, = Ba, and Faraday’s law yields 


d®, d(Ba) dB (=) 
= = =—-a =—-a 
dt dt dt At 
~1.26x107 T-1.26x107 T 
1.00 s 


= “(2.00510 
=5.04x10° V. 
18. (a) The “height” of the triangular area enclosed by the rails and bar is the same as the 
distance traveled in time v- d = vt, where v = 5.20 m/s. We also note that the “base” of 


that triangle (the distance between the intersection points of the bar with the rails) is 2d. 
Thus, the area of the triangle is 


A= = (base) height) = 5 (2v0)(07) =r. 


Since the field is a uniform B = 0.350 T, then the magnitude of the flux (in SI units) is 
Oz = BA = (0.350)(5.20)°? = 9.467. 
At t= 3.00 s, we obtain Dz = 85.2 Wb. 


(b) The magnitude of the emf is the (absolute value of) Faraday’s law: 
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2 
ga Pn Lo gg@ 21804 
dt dt 


in SI units. At t= 3.00 s, this yields ¢= 56.8 V. 
(c) Our calculation in part (b) shows that n = 1. 


19. First we write Dg = BA cos @ We note that the angular position 0 of the rotating coil 
is measured from some reference line or plane, and we are implicitly making such a 
choice by writing the magnetic flux as BA cos @(as opposed to, say, BA sin 8). Since the 
coil is rotating steadily, @ increases linearly with time. Thus, @= ot if 9 is understood to 
be in radians (here, @ = 27 is the angular velocity of the coil in radians per second, and f 
= 1000 rev/min ~ 16.7 rev/s is the frequency). Since the area of the rectangular coil is A = 
(0.500 m) x (0.300 m) = 0.150 m’, Faraday’s law leads to 


N d ey cos0Q 
dt 


g NBA2nf sin Beit 


NBA 


d cos by 
dt 


which means it has a voltage amplitude of 
Emax = 27 {NAB = 27 (16.7 rev/s) (100 turns)(0.15m? )(3.5T)=5.50x10° V . 


20. We note that 1 gauss = 10* T. The amount of charge is 


q(t) = + (BA cos 20° —(—BA cos 20°)] = —_— 
—-4 2 f 
_ 2(1000)(0.590%10* T)m(0.100m)"(C0820°) _ 5 55 9 sc. 


85.0Q2+1400 
Note that the axis of the coil is at 20°, not 70°, from the magnetic field of the Earth. 
21. (a) The frequency is 


@ (40 rev/s)(2z rad/rev) 
2 Li 


=40 Hz. 


f= 


(b) First, we define angle relative to the plane of Fig. 30-46, such that the semicircular 
wire is in the @= 0 position and a quarter of a period (of revolution) later it will be in the 
@ = 2 position (where its midpoint will reach a distance of a above the plane of the 
figure). At the moment it is in the O= 7/2 position, the area enclosed by the “circuit” will 
appear to us (as we look down at the figure) to that of a simple rectangle (call this area Ao, 
which is the area it will again appear to enclose when the wire is in the @= 37/2 position). 
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Since the area of the semicircle is 2a*/2, then the area (as it appears to us) enclosed by the 


circuit, as a function of our angle @, is 
2 


A= 4, += cos 


where (since @ is increasing at a steady rate) the angle depends linearly on time, which 
we can write either as 0= of or 0= 27ft if we take t = 0 to be a moment when the arc is 
in the O= 0 position. Since B is uniform (in space) and constant (in time), Faraday’s law 
leads to 

(4, +(sa* /2)cos 0) ‘ na’ dcos(2nft) 


d 
dt dt dt 2 dt 


which yields ¢ = B7’a’f sin(2 7fi). This (due to the sinusoidal dependence) reinforces the 
conclusion in part (a) and also (due to the factors in front of the sine) provides the voltage 
amplitude: 

€,=Br’a’ f =(0.020 T)z (0.020 m)’(40/s)=3.2x10°V. 


22. Since d = é =-—sing = , Faraday's law (with NV = 1) becomes 
5 Os, CEOS py eng ee 
dt dt dt 


Substituting the values given yields |é| = 0.018 V. 


23. THINK Increasing the separation between the two loops changes the flux through the 
smaller loop and, therefore, induces a current in the smaller loop. 


EXPRESS The magnetic flux through a surface is given by ®, =| B-aA, where B is 


the magnetic field and dA isa vector of magnitude dA that is normal to a differential area 
dA. In the case where B is uniform and perpendicular to the plane of the loop, ®, = BA. 


In the region of the smaller loop the magnetic field produced by the larger loop may be 
taken to be uniform and equal to its value at the center of the smaller loop, on the axis. 


*“p2 
iR* » 

Mo =-i, where 
, 


Equation 29-27, with z = x (taken to be much greater than R), gives B= 


the +x direction is upward in Fig. 30-47. The area of the smaller loop is A = 17°. 


ANALYZE (a) The magnetic flux through the smaller loop is, to a good approximation, 
the product of this field and the area of the smaller loop: 
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?R? 
A Ya 
Dx 


(b) The emf is given by Faraday’s law: 


d® , Pere’ | Gk Fai | pale dx fesse 
ry a oa 


(c) As the smaller loop moves upward, the flux through it decreases. The induced current 
will be directed so as to produce a magnetic field that is upward through the smaller loop, 
in the same direction as the field of the larger loop. It will be counterclockwise as viewed 
from above, in the same direction as the current in the larger loop. 


LEARN The situation in this problem is like that shown in Fig. 30-5(d). The induced 
magnetic field is in the same direction as the initial magnetic field. 


24. (a) Since B= Bi uniformly, then only the area “projected” onto the yz plane will 


contribute to the flux (due to the scalar [dot] product). This “projected” area corresponds 
to one-fourth of a circle. Thus, the magnetic flux ®, through the loop is 


D, = Lui = 77 B 
Thus, 


2 
a\@ Saar) — 7 |@B) _ + 0.10m)?(3.0x10°T/s) =2.4x10°V . 
lat 4 |dt| 4 


(b) We have a situation analogous to that shown in Fig. 30-5(a). Thus, the current in 
segment bc flows from c to b (following Lenz’s law). 


d®, 
|e|= oe 
dt 


25. (a) We refer to the (very large) wire length as Z and seek to compute the flux per 
meter: O;/L. Using the right-hand rule discussed in Chapter 29, we see that the net field 
in the region between the axes of anti-parallel currents is the addition of the magnitudes 
of their individual fields, as given by Eq. 29-17 and Eq. 29-20. There is an evident 
reflection symmetry in the problem, where the plane of symmetry is midway between the 
two wires (at what we will call x = ¢/2, where ?=20mm=0.020m)); the net field at any 
point 0<x < 4/2 is the same at its “mirror image” point ¢—.x. The central axis of one of 
the wires passes through the origin, and that of the other passes through x = ?. We make 
use of the symmetry by integrating over 0< x < ¢/2 and then multiplying by 2: 


¢/2 d/2 e/2 
®,=2[° Bdd=2|” B(Ldx)+ 2( B(Ldx) 
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where d = 0.0025 m is the diameter of each wire. We will use R = d/2, and r instead of x 
in the following steps. Thus, using the equations from Ch. 29 referred to above, we find 


Po =2 [" alae ee al dr+2 [| Hoh, Ho! dr 
L °\ 27R 2a(l-r) R \Qar 2a(£-r) 


= fot 1-2n(—) rity =) 
2a L a R 


= 0.23x10°T-m+1.08x10°T-m 


which yields ®3/L = 1.3 x 10° T-m or 1.3 x 10° Wb/m. 


(b) The flux (per meter) existing within the regions of space occupied by one or the other 
wire was computed above to be 0.23 x 10° T-m. Thus, 


—5 
eld Ua ee 
1.3x10° T-m 

(c) What was described in part (a) as a symmetry plane at x = @/2 is now (in the case of 
parallel currents) a plane of vanishing field (the fields subtract from each other in the 
region between them, as the right-hand rule shows). The flux in the0< x <//2 region is 
now of opposite sign of the flux in the £/2 <x < / region, which causes the total flux (or, 
in this case, flux per meter) to be zero. 


26. (a) First, we observe that a large portion of the figure contributes flux that “cancels 
out.” The field (due to the current in the long straight wire) through the part of the 
rectangle above the wire is out of the page (by the right-hand rule) and below the wire it 
is into the page. Thus, since the height of the part above the wire is b — a, then a strip 
below the wire (where the strip borders the long wire, and extends a distance b — a away 
from it) has exactly the equal but opposite flux that cancels the contribution from the part 
above the wire. Thus, we obtain the non-zero contributions to the flux: 


a ( fol Myib a 
®, =| BdA= — |(bdr ) = —— In| —— }. 
6 J 2) ) 20 n( -] 

Faraday’s law, then, (with SI units and 3 significant figures understood) leads to 

ae d®,__d HP ig[ a 2, Hn a )¢ 

dt dt| 2x b-a 22 \b-a/)dt 

Hb nf Z é (3 "a 10 
21 b-a/)dt\2 


_ Hob (9t-10) in| a } 


7 2a b-a 
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With a = 0.120 m and b = 0.160 m, then, at t = 3.00 s, the magnitude of the emf induced 
in the rectangular loop is 


lé\= eae HD GQ oF VF ore -Jesosxt0°v. 


(b) We note that di/dt>0 at t=3s. The situation is roughly analogous to that shown in 
Fig. 30-5(c). From Lenz’s law, then, the induced emf (hence, the induced current) in the 
loop is counterclockwise. 


27. (a) Consider a (thin) strip of area of height dy and width ?=0.020m. The strip is 
located at some 0< y < ¢. The element of flux through the strip is 


d® , = BdA = Gy Os 


where SI units (and 2 significant figures) are understood. To find the total flux through 
the square loop, we integrate: 


©, =| d&, =f (47 yl)dy=2°C 


Thus, Faraday’s law yields 
=40?. 


lel= 


a 
t 


At t= 2.5 s, the magnitude of the induced emf is 8.0 x 10° V. 
(b) Its “direction” (or “sense’’) is clockwise, by Lenz’s law. 
28. (a) We assume the flux is entirely due to the field generated by the long straight wire 


(which is given by Eq. 29-17). We integrate according to Eq. 30-1, not worrying about 
the possibility of an overall minus sign since we are asked to find the absolute value of 


the flux. 
r+b/2 a r oat 
MO, |= dr . 
| a | ee “(a )= stn (AIS 
When r=1.5b, we have 


(4px10 ’T-m/A)(4.7A)(0.022m) 
2n 


|®, |= In(2.0) =1.4x10* Wb. 
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(b) Implementing Faraday’s law involves taking a derivative of the flux in part (a), and 
recognizing that dr/dt=v. The magnitude of the induced emf divided by the loop 
resistance then gives the induced current: 


é 


Loop = 


d In (=e) H,iabv 


é}__ Mla a = OS 
R 2nR \dt r—b/2)| 2aR[r’? —(b/2)] 


_ (472x107 T-m/A)(4.7A)(0.022m)(0.0080m)(3.2 x10 m/s) 
22(4.0x10~*Q)[2(0.0080m) ] 
=1.0x10°A. 


29. (a) Equation 30-8 leads to 

€= BLv = (0.350 T)(0.250 m)(0.55 m/s) = 0.0481 V . 
(b) By Ohm’s law, the induced current is 

i= 0.0481 V/18.0 QO = 0.00267 A. 

By Lenz’s law, the current is clockwise in Fig. 30-52. 
(c) Equation 26-27 leads to P = i°R = 0.000129 W. 
30. Equation 26-28 gives é/R as the rate of energy transfer into thermal forms (dE /dt, 
which, from Fig. 30-53(c), is roughly 40 nJ/s). Interpreting ¢ as the induced emf (in 


absolute value) in the single-turn loop (NV = 1) from Faraday’s law, we have 


_d®, _d(BA) __,dB 
dt dt dt 


Equation 29-23 gives B = yoni for the solenoid (and note that the field is zero outside of 

the solenoid, which implies that A = A,oi), so our expression for the magnitude of the 
induced emf becomes 

dB d di... 

€=A—=A_, —( ni, ) = uw nA., —. 

dt coil dt (4 ht) Mo coil dt 


where Fig. 30-53(b) suggests that di.oi/dt = 0.5 A/s. With n = 8000 (in SI units) and A oi 
= 7(0.02)° (note that the loop radius does not come into the computations of this problem, 


just the coil’s), we find V = 6.3 uV. Returning to our earlier observations, we can now 
solve for the resistance: 


R= €° (dE /dt) = 1.0 mQ. 


31. THINK Thermal energy is generated at the rate given by P = £/R (see Eq. 27-23), 
where ¢ is the emf in the wire and R is the resistance of the wire. 
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EXPRESS Using Eq. 27-16, the resistance is given by R = pL/A, where the resistivity is 
1.69 x 10° Q:m (by Table 27-1) and A = nd’/4 is the cross-sectional area of the wire (d= 
0.00100 m is the wire thickness). The area enclosed by the loop is 


2 
_ 2 — 
Aig = Mioop =T 


since the length of the wire (Z = 0.500 m) is the circumference of the loop. This enclosed 
area is used in Faraday’s law to give the induced emf: 


d®, dB TL aB 
é= =—-A,,,, = : 
dt Y odt 4n dt 


ANALYZE The rate of change of the field is dB/dt = 0.0100 T/s. Thus, we obtain 


iil ef (2/429 (dBldty — @Lb (2) _ (1.00x10% m)?(0.500 m)’ (0.0100 T's) 
R pL l(xd’ /4) 6470 \, dt 647(1.69x10°Q-m) 
=3.68x10°W. 


LEARN The rate of thermal energy generated is proportional to (dB/ dt)’. 


32. Noting that |AB| = B, we find the thermal energy is 


2ar | ©, \ 1 ABY AB? 
| eee =a a : = z B At = —A — At = 
R R\ dt R At RAt 


_ (2.00x10“*m*)*(17.0x 10 °T)? 
(5.21x10°Q)(2.96x 10s) 


=7.50x107°5. 


33. (a) Letting x be the distance from the right end of the rails to the rod, we find an 
expression for the magnetic flux through the area enclosed by the rod and rails. By Eq. 
29-17, the field is B = si/2ar, where r is the distance from the long straight wire. We 
consider an infinitesimal horizontal strip of length x and width dr, parallel to the wire and 
a distance r from it; it has area A = x dr and the flux is 


d®, = BdA =! xdr. 
mr 


By Eq. 30-1, the total flux through the area enclosed by the rod and rails is 


eee ; L 
, =H | ‘Powe ) 
Die: fF De a 
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According to Faraday’s law the emf induced in the loop is 


PT: _ Moi ax inf 22% inf “2 
dt 2x dt a 20 a 


eet enna uae intes 


=2.40x10"V. 
2a 1.00cm 


(b) By Ohm’s law, the induced current is 
i, = €/R=(2.40x107 V)/(0.400Q) = 6.00x10~ A. 


Since the flux is increasing, the magnetic field produced by the induced current must be 
into the page in the region enclosed by the rod and rails. This means the current is 
clockwise. 


(c) Thermal energy is being generated at the rate 
P=iR=(6.00x10 A) (0.400Q) = 144x107 W. 


(d) Since the rod moves with constant velocity, the net force on it is zero. The force of the 
external agent must have the same magnitude as the magnetic force and must be in the 
opposite direction. The magnitude of the magnetic force on an infinitesimal segment of 
the rod, with length dr at a distance r from the long straight wire, is 


dF, =i,B dr = (yi, / 2nr) dr. 


We integrate to find the magnitude of the total magnetic force on the rod: 


ae Hohl i dr _ Coil in at+L 
Lr a. F 21 a 


_(42x107T-m/A)(6.00x10™ A)(100A) in 100m +10.0em 
20 1.00cm 


=2.87x10" N. 
Since the field is out of the page and the current in the rod is upward in the diagram, the 
force associated with the magnetic field is toward the right. The external agent must 


therefore apply a force of 2.87 x 10 °N, to the left. 


(e) By Eq. 7-48, the external agent does work at the rate 
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P = Fy= (2.87 x 10° N)(5.00 m/s) = 1.44 x 10°” W. 


This is the same as the rate at which thermal energy is generated in the rod. All the 
energy supplied by the agent is converted to thermal energy. 


34. Noting that Fre = Bil — mg = 0, we solve for the current: 


B 


R 


dA 
dt 


_ ByL 
R 


> 


mg _lA_ “|e 
BL R_ R\ at 


which yields v, = mgR/B’L’. 
35. (a) Equation 30-8 leads to 


€ = BLv =(1.2T)(0.10 m)(5.0 m/s) =0.60 V. 


(b) By Lenz’s law, the induced emf is clockwise. In the rod itself, we would say the emf 
is directed up the page. 


(c) By Ohm’s law, the induced current is i = 0.60 V/0.40 Q = 1.5 A. 
(d) The direction is clockwise. 
(e) Equation 26-28 leads to P = i°R = 0.90 W. 


(f) From Eq. 29-2, we find that the force on the rod associated with the uniform magnetic 
field is directed rightward and has magnitude 


F =iLB =(15 A)(0.10 m\(1.2 T)=018N. 


To keep the rod moving at constant velocity, therefore, a leftward force (due to some 
external agent) having that same magnitude must be continuously supplied to the rod. 


(g) Using Eq. 7-48, we find the power associated with the force being exerted by the 
external agent: 
P = Fv=(0.18 N)(5.0 m/s) = 0.90 W, 


which is the same as our result from part (e). 
36. (a) For path 1, we have 


«dO, 4 dB dB : 
f E-ds Sa aA <= ar? Fn (0.200m) (-8.50x10° T/s) 


=—1,07x10°V. 
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(b) For path 2, the result is 


f, E-d5 = EP 5 ep? Be =7(0.300m)’ (-8.50x10° T/s)=-2.40x10° V. 
2 dt dt 
(c) For path 3, we have 

fo ds = fot - feds =-107x10°V-@.4x 10° vAi33« 10> Vs 


37. THINK Changing magnetic field induces an electric field. 


d®, 


EXPRESS The induced electric field is given by Eq. 30-20: pe -ds =— i 


ANALYZE (a) The point at which we are evaluating the field is inside the solenoid, so 


E(2ar)= Ye =. Hs ae 
dt 2 dt 
The magnitude of the induced electric field is 
|E|= Lae *(65%10" T/s) (0.0220 m) = 7.15x10*V/m. 
2a *. 2 


(b) Now the point at which we are evaluating the field is outside the solenoid, so 


2 
E(2ar) = ery? — a gees 
dt 2dt r 
The magnitude of the induced field is 
2 0.0600m) 
|E|= le *(6.5x10° qi oak =1.43x10% V/m. 
2dtr 2 0.0820m 


LEARN The magnitude of the induced electric field as a |Z], 
function of r is shown to the right. Inside the solenoid, r < 
R, the field |E| is linear in 7. However, outside the solenoid, 
r>R,|E|~1/r. 


38. From the “kink” in the graph of Fig. 30-57, we 
conclude that the radius of the circular region is 2.0 cm. 
For values of 7 less than that, we have (from the absolute 
value of Eq. 30-20) 
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E(2ar) = ee = “— =A =snr'a 


which means that E/r = a/2. This corresponds to the slope of that graph (the linear 
portion for small values of 7) which we estimate to be 0.015 (in SI units). Thus, 
a=0.030 T/s. 


39. The magnetic field B can be expressed as 


BD 2, +B, sind +, 


where Bo = (30.0 T + 29.6 T)/2 = 29.8 T and B, = (30.0 T — 29.6 T)/2 = 0.200 T. Then 
from Eq. 30-25 


1 rd : 1 
e 5 FF. 7 B,+B, sinld +9, + Bercoskd +9, 


We note that @ = 27 and that the factor in front of the cosine is the maximum value of 
the field. Consequently, 


Egy = Bi (2a f)r=5 (0.200) (27) (15 Hz) (1.6x107 m)=0.15 Vim 


40. Since N@z = Li, we obtain 


ri Gox10* HI@ox107 AN 


= 10x10’ Wb. 
N 400 


B 


41. (a) We interpret the question as asking for N multiplied by the flux through one turn: 
O,,,.. = N®, = NBA = NB@’ A oGoo «10° Tid) 00m. 2.45x 10° Wb. 


(b) Equation 30-33 leads to 


N®, _2.45x10° Wb 
i 380A 


L= = 645x107H. 


42. (a) We imagine dividing the one-turn solenoid into N small circular loops placed 
along the width W of the copper strip. Each loop carries a current Ai = i/N. Then the 
magnetic field inside the solenoid is 


=2.7x107T. 


. 7 
B=nndi=a[ ™ | i )- [yi _ (4x10 T-m/A)(0.035A) 


WIN] W 0.16m 
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(b) Equation 30-33 leads to 


L 


By _ TRB _ OR (toi) _ meg? _ m(4nx1 07 T-mV/A)0.018m)” _9 9.1997 
1 


I i W 0.16m 


43. We refer to the (very large) wire length as ¢ and seek to compute the flux per meter: 
@ ,/¢. Using the right-hand rule discussed in Chapter 29, we see that the net field in the 


region between the axes of antiparallel currents is the addition of the magnitudes of their 
individual fields, as given by Eq. 29-17 and Eq. 29-20. There is an evident reflection 
symmetry in the problem, where the plane of symmetry is midway between the two wires 
(at x = d/2); the net field at any point 0 < x < d/2 is the same at its “mirror image” point 
d—x. The central axis of one of the wires passes through the origin, and that of the other 
passes through x = d. We make use of the symmetry by integrating over 0 < x < d/2 and 
then multiplying by 2: 


©, =2[° Bd4=2)' B(Cdx)+2[" B(Cdx) 


where d = 0.0025 m is the diameter of each wire. We will use 7 instead of x in the 
following steps. Thus, using the equations from Ch. 29 referred to above, we find 


—2=2[" Mol r+ Mol dr+2 es Hob Mol dr 
0 0\ 22a 2a(d-r) a 2ar 2a(d-r) 
wi (1-2u(45)) 2a 42) 
2 d 1 a 
where the first term is the flux within the wires and will be neglected (as the problem 


suggests). Thus, the flux is approximately ®, ~ 4,i¢/7 In a Now, we use Eq. 
30-33 (with N = 1) to obtain the inductance per unit length: 


L fi a4 a 1.53 


L_®; Ki, (=). (427x107 T-m/A) nf 
a 


)=1.8b0%Hm 


44. Since ¢= —L(di/dt), we may obtain the desired induced emf by setting 


or |di/dt|=5.0A/s. We might, for example, uniformly reduce the current from 2.0 A to 
zero in 40 ms. 
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45. (a) Speaking anthropomorphically, the coil wants to fight the changes—so if it wants 
to push current rightward (when the current is already going rightward) then 7 must be in 
the process of decreasing. 


(b) From Eq. 30-35 (in absolute value) we get 


_ Vv 
2.5kA/s 


é 


= =68x107H. 
di / dt 


46. During periods of time when the current is varying linearly with time, Eq. 30-35 (in 
absolute values) becomes | ¢|=L|Ai/At|. For simplicity, we omit the absolute value 
signs in the following. 


(a) For0<t<2 ms, 


= ai _Lsu@pa- 09 6. 10° V 


7 2.0x10°s 


: ai na SS Fe feats 


Pg D-209 


(c) For 5 ms <¢< 6 ms, 
ra 
al GO acaoh 
S 


47. (a) Voltage is proportional to inductance (by Eq. 30-35) just as, for resistors, it is 
proportional to resistance. Since the (independent) voltages for series elements add (V, + 
V2), then inductances in series must add, L,, =L, + L,, just as was the case for resistances. 


(b) For 2 ms <t<5 ms, 


Note that to ensure the independence of the voltage values, it is important that the 
inductors not be too close together (the related topic of mutual inductance is treated in 
Section 30-12). The requirement is that magnetic field lines from one inductor should not 
have significant presence in any other. 


(b) Just as with resistors, L,, => 0 iB 


48. (a) Voltage is proportional to inductance (by Eq. 30-35) just as, for resistors, it is 
proportional to resistance. Now, the (independent) voltages for parallel elements are 
equal (V, = V2), and the currents (which are generally functions of time) add (Z; (0) + i2 (£) 
= i(t)). This leads to the Eq. 27-21 for resistors. We note that this condition on the 


currents implies 
di, a di, ap dil 
de Gt 


dt 
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Thus, although the inductance equation Eq. 30-35 involves the rate of change of current, 
as opposed to current itself, the conditions that led to the parallel resistor formula also 
apply to inductors. Therefore, 


Note that to ensure the independence of the voltage values, it is important that the 
inductors not be too close together (the related topic of mutual inductance is treated in 
Section 30-12). The requirement is that the field of one inductor not to have significant 
influence (or “coupling’’) in the next. 


“1 
LT 


eq n=l 


' . 1 
(b) Just as with resistors, 7a 


49. Using the results from Problems 30-47 and 30-48, the equivalent resistance is 


L,,=h +h, +L; =L,+L,+ tals = 30.0 mH+15.0 aoa BEET) 
: L,+2, 50.0 mH + 20.0 mH 


=59.3 mH. 


50. The steady state value of the current is also its maximum value, «/R, which we denote 
as im. We are told that i = 7,,/3 at t) = 5.00 s. Equation 30-41 becomes i =i, (l-e*” Js 


which leads to 


t 00s 
ve inld.i77,9 abiag 2s 


51. The current in the circuit is given by i=i,e’ , where ig is the current at time ¢ = 0 


and 7, is the inductive time constant (Z/R). We solve for 7. Dividing by ip and taking the 
natural logarithm of both sides, we obtain 


This yields 
t 1.0s 


i ink, in@ x10 ANG 


Therefore, R = L/7z, = 10 H/0.217 s = 46 Q. 


52. (a) Immediately after the switch is closed, ¢— €¢, = iR. But i = 0 at this instant, so ¢ = 
& or &/e= 1.00. 
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(b) ¢,(t) =e" =ee7™!™ = ge = 0.1358, or &/E= 0.135. 


(c) From ¢,(t)=e€e!™ we obtain 
£-n(£)-n2 => f=1,In2=0.693¢, => t/t, =0.693. 


t é, 


53. THINK The inductor in the RZ circuit initially acts to oppose changes in current 
through it. 


EXPRESS If the battery is switched into the circuit at ¢ = 0, then the current at a later 
time ¢ is given by 


iso (I-e"), 


where 7, = L/R. 

(a) We want to find the time at which 7 = 0.800¢/R. This means 
0.800=1-e"" => e”™ =0.200. 

Taking the natural logarithm of both sides, we obtain 


—(t/t,) = In(0.200) = —-1.609. 
Thus, 


1.609L _1.609(6.3010-°H) 


- oso =8.45x10"’s. 
y x 


t=1.609r, = 


(b) At t= 1.07, the current in the circuit is 


i= 2 (1+) =| 2°" _|a-e") =7.37«107 A. 
R 1.20x10°Q 


LEARN At ¢ = 0, the current in the circuit is 


; j(A 
zero. However, after a very long time, the aia 
inductor acts like an ordinary connecting wire, so °’°* aed 
the current is 0.02 we 
0.008 fr 
o. Je 14.0V 
i, = =0.0117 A. 0.006 


R 1.20x10°Q 


The current as a function of t/z, is plotted to the / 


right. 
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54. (a) The inductor prevents a fast build-up of the current through it, so immediately 
after the switch is closed, the current in the inductor is zero. It follows that 


E 100 V 


i, = 7 =3.33A. 
R,+R,  10.02+20.02 


(b) i, =i, =3.33A. 


(c) After a suitably long time, the current reaches steady state. Then, the emf across the 
inductor is zero, and we may imagine it replaced by a wire. The current in R3 is i) — ip. 
Kirchhoff’s loop rule gives 

€—i,R, -i,R, =0 


é—-i,R, -(i,-i,)R, =0. 


We solve these simultaneously for i; and i, and find 


- (RK, +R) | (100 V)(20.0Q+30.0Q) 
"RR, +RR,+RR, (10.02) (20.0Q) + (10.0Q)(30.0Q) + (20.0Q) (30.02) 
=4.55A, 
(d) and 
des ER, _ (100 V)(30.0Q) 
*  RR,+RR,+RR,  (10.0Q)(20.0Q)+(10.0Q)(30.0Q) +(20.0Q)(30.0Q) 
=2.73A. 


(e) The left-hand branch is now broken. We take the current (immediately) as zero in that 
branch when the switch is opened (that is, i; = 0). 


(f) The current in R; changes less rapidly because there is an inductor in its branch. In 
fact, immediately after the switch is opened it has the same value that it had before the 
switch was opened. That value is 4.55 A — 2.73 A = 1.82 A. The current in R2 is the same 
but in the opposite direction as that in R3, that is, iz =—1.82 A. 


A long time later after the switch is reopened, there are no longer any sources of emf in 
the circuit, so all currents eventually drop to zero. Thus, 


(g) 7; = 0, and 
(h) in = 0. 


55. THINK The inductor in the RZ circuit initially acts to oppose changes in current 
through it. 
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EXPRESS Starting with zero current at ¢ = 0 (the moment the switch is closed) the 
current in the circuit increases according to 


i==Cerl 


where 7, = L/R is the inductive time constant and ¢ is the battery emf. 
ANALYZE To calculate the time at which i = 0.9990¢/R, we solve for t: 


0.990£== (1-e") = in(0.0010)=-+ > +=6.91. 
RR 


T, ey, 


LEARN At ¢ = 0, the current in the circuit is zero. However, after a very long time, the 
inductor acts like an ordinary connecting wire, so the current is i, = ¢/ R.The current (in 


terms of i/i, ) as a function of ¢/7, is plotted below. 


0.2} / 
/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 = 


56. From the graph we get O/i = 2 x10‘*in SI units. Therefore, with N = 25, we find the 
self-inductance is L = N@/i = 5 x 10°H. From the derivative of Eq. 30-41 (or a 
combination of that equation and Eq. 30-39) we find (using the symbol V to stand for the 
battery emf) 


Rta VY t= 71 x 02Als 
r : 


57. (a) Before the fuse blows, the current through the resistor remains zero. We apply the 
loop theorem to the battery-fuse-inductor loop: ¢— L di/dt = 0. So i = at/L. As the fuse 
blows at t = fo, i = io = 3.0 A. Thus, 


Re iL _ (3.0A)(5.0H) re 
E 10V 


(b) We do not show the graph here; qualitatively, it would be similar to Fig. 30-15. 
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Balen 


we solve for the (time-dependent) emf, with SI units understood: 


58. Applying the loop theorem, 


e= LS +iR=L (3,045.01) +(3.045.01) R=(6.0)(5.0)+(3.0+5.04)(4.0) 


=(42+20r). 


59. THINK The inductor in the RZ circuit initially acts to oppose changes in current 
through it. We are interested in the currents in the resistor and the current in the inductor 
as a function of time. 


EXPRESS We assume i to be from left to right through the closed switch. We let i, be 
the current in the resistor and take it to be downward. Let i2 be the current in the inductor, 
also assumed downward. The junction rule gives i = i; + i, and the loop rule gives i,;R — 
L(diz/dt) = 0. According to the junction rule, (di,/dt) = — (di,/dt). We substitute into the 
loop equation to obtain 


This equation is similar to Eq. 30-46, and its solution is the function given as Eq. 30-47: 
i, =ije “", where ip is the current through the resistor at ¢ = 0, just after the switch is 


closed. Now just after the switch is closed, the inductor prevents the rapid build-up of 
current in its branch, so at that moment i2 = 0 and 7, = 7. Thus i =i. 


ANALYZE (a) The currents in the resistor and the inductor as a function of time are: 


i =ie™, i, =i-i,=i(l-e*"*). 
(b) When iz = i}, we have 
—Rt/L 


—Rt/L —Rt/L = 1 


e =l-e >e 


Taking the natural logarithm of both sides and using In(1/ 2) =—In2, we obtain 
A =h2 > eet) 
L R 


LEARN A plot of i,/7 (solid line, for resistor) and i, /i (dashed line, for inductor) as a 


function of t/7, is shown next. 
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5 7%, 


60. (a) Our notation is as follows: h is the height of the toroid, a its inner radius, and b its 
outer radius. Since it has a square cross section, h = b—a=0.12 m— 0.10 m = 0.02 m. 
We derive the flux using Eq. 29-24 and the self-inductance using Eq. 30-33: 


® =| BdA={_ POND) gto |B 
Beda a 27r Qn a 


and 


pene LyN?h n°). 
i 2 a 


Now, since the inner circumference of the toroid is / = 27a = 27(10 cm) ~ 62.8 cm, the 
number of turns of the toroid is roughly N ~ 62.8 cm/1.0 mm = 628. Thus 


= 2 
p= Hathyg (6) (Orst0 Him) (68) (002m), 2 
a 


ms n| — |=2.9x107H. 
Qn Qn 10 


(b) Noting that the perimeter of a square is four times its sides, the total length ¢ of the 
wire is (= soon 50m, and the resistance of the wire is 


R= (50 m)(0.02 Q/m) = 1.0 Q. 
Thus, 


_L_29x107H 


Be =2.9x10%s. 
R 1.02 


61. THINK Inductance ZL is related to the inductive time constant of an RZ circuit by 
L=t,R, where R is the resistance in the circuit. The energy stored by an inductor 


carrying current i is given by U, = Li’ /2. 


EXPRESS If the battery is applied at time ¢ = 0 the current is given by 


x7 Ce if 
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where ¢ is the emf of the battery, R is the resistance, and 7, is the inductive time constant 


(L/R). This leads to 
ges eee nf ®k 
E T. E 


iR Go00x 107A ldo « 10°Q 
int“ 1é In 0.5108, 
& 50.0 V 


the inductive time constant is 7, = ¢/0.5108 = (5.00 x 10-7 s)/0.5108 = 9.79 x 10° s. 


Since 


ANALYZE (a) The inductance is 
L=t,R=(9.79x10~s)(10.0x10°Q)=97.9H. 


(b) The energy stored in the coil is 


U; ashi = (97.911) (2.0010 A) =1.96x107J. 


a sagas 1 ; . 
LEARN Note the similarity between U, =i and U. =e the electric energy 


stored in a capacitor. 


62. (a) From Eq. 30-49 and Eq. 30-41, the rate at which the energy is being stored in the 
inductor is 


dU, _ d(3Li’) F di -1( E (1 ol )( Sew JE (-em yew, 


dt dt dt 


Now, 
qT, = L/R = 2.0 H/10 Q=0.20s 


and ¢= 100 V, so the above expression yields dUs/dt = 2.4 x 10° W when t= 0.10. 


(b) From Eq. 26-22 and Eq. 30-41, the rate at which the resistor is generating thermal 
energy is 


2 2 
e “he € a h 
Prermat = 4° R = 2 Ce Peek Ce in 


R 


Att=0.10, this yields Pyhermal = 1.5 x 10? W. 
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(c) By energy conservation, the rate of energy being supplied to the circuit by the battery 
is 


ie 5 =39x10° W. 


battery = 


We note that this result could alternatively have been found from Eq. 28-14 (with Eq. 30- 
41). 


63. From Eq. 30-49 and Eq. 30-41, the rate at which the energy is being stored in the 
inductor is 


dU, | d(Li? /2) _ Tj di -1(£(1 elt ) Gea }S(-e" ye 


dt dt dt Rt, 


where 7, = L/R has been used. From Eq. 26-22 and Eq. 30-41, the rate at which the 
resistor is generating thermal energy is 


2 2 
Fast = iR = a Cc eft he = = Cc aa: a 


We equate this to dU;/dt, and solve for the time: 
2 


é t/t, - = & tt, \ et, _ -_ sé 
ene esses Je" = t=r,In2=(37.0ms)In2 =25.6ms. 


64. Let U, gt 1 a. We require the energy at time ¢ to be half of its final value: 
uk 5U, > ot Lit. This gives i i, /W2 . But i(t) =i,(l-e"’"), so 


t 


1 1 
l-ew =—_ > =—In| 1 =1,23. 
pe ae ( z 


65. (a) The energy delivered by the battery is the integral of Eq. 28-14 (where we use Eq. 
30-41 for the current): 


2 2 
| Poantt= [Elle dra [4 le") 


2 5.50H pp Ae Fn BN200 s)/5.50 H ai 
= U0OV) | » o9 a i 
6.70 Q 6.70 Q 
=18.7 J. 


(b) The energy stored in the magnetic field is given by Eq. 30-49: 
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2 6.70 Q 
=5.10J. 


2 2 - 
U= dip (t) = (4) (1 — eo Rl y a 5(60H)/ 10.0V [ _ 9{6.10.2)(2.00 8)/5.50H ? 


(c) The difference of the previous two results gives the amount “lost” in the resistor: 
18.7J—5.10J= 13.6 J. 


66. (a) The magnitude of the magnetic field at the center of the loop, using Eq. 29-9, is 


pHa! _ (472x107 H/m)(100 A) 


= 3 
2R 2(50x10 m) Sen 


(b) The energy per unit volume in the immediate vicinity of the center of the loop is 


=3 2 
reas (1.3x10°T) peat 
24, 2(42x107 H/m) 


67. THINK The magnetic energy density is given by ug = B’/20, where B is the 
magnitude of the magnetic field at that point. 


EXPRESS Inside a solenoid, the magnitude of the magnetic field is B = foni, where 
n= (950 turns)/(0.850 m) = 1.118 x 10° mt, 
Thus, the energy density is 


eee Ls) em ee 


= 5 Moni”. 


2 My 2 Ly 2 


Since the magnetic field is uniform inside an ideal solenoid, the total energy stored in the 
field is Ug = ugV, where V is the volume of the solenoid. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the magnetic energy density to be 


Uy =F Ht =1 Geto T-my/alDisx10° m' Faso Q- 34.2J/m° . 


(b) The volume Y is calculated as the product of the cross-sectional area and the length. 


Thus, : 
U, = 25m |Gox104 m HDss0mG 494x107 5. 
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ee B ar 
LEARN Note the similarity between u, es the energy density at a point in a 
Mo 


magnetic field, and u, = 5 eoE *, the energy density at a point in an electric field. Both 


quantities are proportional to the square of the fields. 


68. The magnetic energy stored in the toroid is given by U, =+Li’, where L is its 
inductance and i is the current. By Eq. 30-54, the energy is also given by Ug = upV, 


where wz is the average energy density and V is the volume. Thus 


2@0.0I/m* [@0200 m* 
i= Pe PO mw It mA cea 


90.0x 10° H 


69. We set u, =+6,E* =u, =4B’/y, and solve for the magnitude of the electric field: 


B 0.50T 
E — = ————— 
Veto |(8.85«10"? Fim) (42107 H/m) 


=1.5x10° V/m. 


70. It is important to note that the x that is used in the graph of Fig. 30-67(b) is not the x 
at which the energy density is being evaluated. The x in Fig. 30-67(b) is the location of 
wire 2. The energy density (Eq. 30-54) is being evaluated at the coordinate origin 
throughout this problem. We note the curve in Fig. 30-67(b) has a zero; this implies that 
the magnetic fields (caused by the individual currents) are in opposite directions (at the 
origin), which further implies that the currents have the same direction. Since the 
magnitudes of the fields must be equal (for them to cancel) when the x of Fig. 30-67(b) is 
equal to 0.20 m, then we have (using Eq. 29-4) B; = Bo, or 


Mot _ Holo 


2nd 2x(0.20 m) 


which leads to d =(0.20 m)/3 once we substitute i, =i,/3 and simplify. We can also 


use the given fact that when the energy density is completely caused by B, (this occurs 
when x becomes infinitely large because then B= 0) its value is ug = 1.96 x 10° (in SI 


units) in order to solve for By: 
B= J 2Hoble - 
(a) This combined with B, = s4,i,/27d allows us to find wire 1’s current: 7, » 23 mA. 


(b) Since i, = 37, then 7, = 70 mA (approximately). 
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71. (a) The energy per unit volume associated with the magnetic field is 


FA (ad) 5 fo {tenio”nfnlion) 


= =A 1 0 /m’ 
2hy 227K) 8A°R’ Bq? (2.5x10 m/2) 


(b) The electric energy density is 


‘ 2 
Hg 54E =2 (ps) = (4) =5 (8.8510 F/m) | (10A)(3.30/10°m) 


2 2 2\¢ 
=4.8x10% J/m’. 


Here we used J = i/A and R= 0/A to obtain pJ=iR/¢. 


72. (a) The flux in coil 1 is 
Li, _(25mH)(6.0mA) 


=1.5uWb. 
N, 100 Ee 


(b) The magnitude of the self-induced emf is 


Li; - =(25mH)(4.0 A/s) =1.0x10’ mv. 
(c) In coil 2, we find 
Mi, _(3.0mH)(6.0mA) 


®, =—1 = 900 
N, 200 


(d) The mutually induced emf is 


ey, <M 2. =(3.0mH)(4.0 A/s)=12mV. 


73. THINK If two coils are near each other, mutual induction can take place whereby a 
changing current in one coil can induce an emf in the other. 


EXPRESS The mutual inductance is given by 


where & is the induced emf in coil 1 due to the changing current in coil 2. The flux 
linkage in coil 2 is N,®,, = Mi,. 
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ANALYZE (a) From the equation above, we find the mutual inductance to be 


— |é&| _ 25.0mV 
di,/dt 15.0 A/s 


= 1.67 mH. 


(b) Similarly, the flux linkage in coil 2 is 
N,®,, = Mi, =(1.67mH)(3.60 A)=6.00mWb. 


LEARN The emf induced in one coil is proportional to the rate at which current in the 
other coil is changing: 


é = aes are é, =— 


The proportionality constants, M,, and M,,, are the same, M,,=M,,=M,so we 
simply write 
di, di, 


ia ae é,=—M 


74. We use & =—M di,/dt ~ M|Ai/At| to find M: 


3 
_|_¢_|___ 30x10 ve afae 
Ai,/At| 60A/@5x10 Nn 


75. The flux over the loop cross section due to the current 7 in the wire is given by 


o=[" B.. ldr= ie - [i+4). 


wire 
AY 


From the formula for M/ obtained above, we have 


Thus, 


100)( 47x10" 0.30 
LO ent HOM) (14 $0), peciee ee. 
2 1.0 


76. (a) The coil-solenoid mutual inductance is 
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NO®,, _ N ( {yin R° ) 
i i 


AY RY 


=0R'mN . 


(b) As long as the magnetic field of the solenoid is entirely contained within the cross 
section of the coil we have ®,. = B.A, = BR’, regardless of the shape, size, or possible 
lack of close-packing of the coil. 


77. THINK To find the equivalent inductance, we calculate the total emf across both 
coils. 


EXPRESS We assume the current to be changing at (nonzero) a rate di/dt. The induced 
emf’s can take on the following form: 


di 


di 
Ve 


é,=-(L,+M ri 


é,=—-(L,+M) 


The relative sign between L and M depends on how the coils are connected, as we shall 
see below. 


ANALYZE (a) The connection is shown in Fig. 30-70. First consider coil 1. The 
magnetic field due to the current in that coil points to the right. The magnetic field due to 
the current in coil 2 also points to the right. When the current increases, both fields 
increase and both changes in flux contribute emfs in the same direction. Thus, the 
induced emfs are 
é,=-(L +m)u é,=—-(L py 
1 1 dt 2 2 2, dt : 


Therefore, the total emf across both coils is 


E=6, +, --D+1, 120g 


which is exactly the emf that would be produced if the coils were replaced by a single 
coil with inductance Leg = L; + L2 + 2M. 


(b) We imagine reversing the leads of coil 2 so the current enters at the back of the coil 
rather than the front (as pictured in Fig. 30-70). Then the field produced by coil 2 at the 
site of coil 1 is opposite to the field produced by coil 1 itself. The fluxes have opposite 
signs. An increasing current in coil 1 tends to increase the flux in that coil, but an 
increasing current in coil 2 tends to decrease it. The emf across coil | is 


2 =D 


Similarly, the emf across coil 2 is 
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E,=—- 0) = uG ; 
The total emf across both coils is 
e= D+z, -2uG 
t 


This is the same as the emf that would be produced by a single coil with inductance 

Leg = £1 + Lo — 2M. 
LEARN The sign of the mutual inductance term is determined by the senses of the coil 
winding. The induced emfs can either reinforce one another (L + M), or oppose one 


another (Z —M). 


78. Taking the derivative of Eq. 30-41, we have 


di d é -t/T, é —t/t é t/t. 
= —(l-e v) =——_e L—_—e Le 
dt dtR Rt, L 


With 7, = L/R (Eq. 30-42), L = 0.023 H and ¢ = 12 V, t= 0.00015 s, and di/dt = 280 A/s, 
we obtain e “" = 0.537. Taking the natural log and rearranging leads to R = 95.4 Q. 


79. THINK The inductor in the RZ circuit initially acts to oppose changes in current 
through it. 


EXPRESS When the switch S is just closed, V; = ¢ and no current flows through the 
inductor. A long time later, the currents have reached their equilibrium values and the 
inductor acts as an ordinary connecting wire; we can solve the multi-loop circuit problem 


by applying Kirchhoff’s junction and loop rules. 


ANALYZE (a) Applying the loop rule to the left loop gives ¢—i,R, =0, so 


i) = AR, = 10 V/5.0Q0=2.0A. 
(b) Since now & = & we have i2 = 0. 
(c) The junction rule gives i; = i; +i2=2.0A+0=2.0A. 
(d) Since V; = ¢, the potential difference across resistor 2 is V2 = ¢- €, = 0. 
(e) The potential difference across the inductor is V; = ¢= 10 V. 


dine Vi 8 AVY. 


ee area =2.0 A/s. 
dt L L 50H 


(f) The rate of change of current is 
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(g) After a long time, we still have V; = 6 soi; =2.0 A. 
(h) Since now Vz = 0, i2 = #R2 = 10 V/IO Q=1.0 A. 


(i) The current through the switch is now i, = i) +i2=2.0A+1.0A=3.0A. 


(j) Since V, = 0, V2 = €-—Vi=e=10V. 
(k) With the inductor acting as an ordinary connecting wire, we have V; = 0. 


(1) The rate of change of current in resistor 2 is = = =O; 
t 


LEARN In analyzing an RZ circuit immediately after closing the switch and a very long 
time after that, there is no need to solve any differential equation. 


80. Using Eq. 30-41: i= Al —e), where 7 = 2.0 ns, we find 


t=T, In : ~1.0 ns. 
1-iR/eé 


81. Using Ohm’s law, we relate the induced current to the emf and (the absolute value of) 
Faraday’s law: 
d® 


. lé| 1 
1 = — = — |—— 
dt 


RR 


As the loop is crossing the boundary between regions | and 2 (so that “x” amount of its 
length is in region 2 while “D —x” amount of its length remains in region 1) the flux is 


Oz = xHB, + (D—x)HB\= DHB, + xH(B2 — B)) 
which means 


dO, 


d. 
82 Sip, 5) vHK.—B,) > i vtBr—BR 


Similar considerations hold (replacing “B,” with 0 and “B,” with B,) for the loop 
crossing initially from the zero-field region (to the left of Fig. 30-72(a)) into region 1. 


(a) In this latter case, appeal to Fig. 30-72(b) leads to 
3.0 x 10 °A = (0.40 m/s)(0.015 m) B, (0.020 Q) 


which yields B; = 10 wT. 
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(b) Lenz’s law considerations lead us to conclude that the direction of the region 1 field is 
out of the page. 


(c) Similarly, i = vH(B2 — B))/R leads to B, =3.3uT . 
(d) The direction of B, is out of the page. 


82. Faraday’s law (for a single turn, with B changing in time) gives 


d®, __d(BA)__ dB dB 
dt dt dt dt 


Be 1 ee 
=e" Thus, = 2777 —e"". 


T T 


In this problem, we find a. =— 
83. Equation 30-41 applies, and the problem requires 


| ee 


at some time ¢ (where Eq. 30-39 has been used in that last step). Thus, we have 2iR = «, 
or 


. é —t/T —t/T 
6 =2iR=2| —(l-e'")|R=2e(l-e 
| Fa-e"") |R=26(1-e"") 


where Eq. 30-42 gives the inductive time constant as t, = L/R. We note that the emf ¢ 
cancels out of that final equation, and we are able to rearrange (and take the natural log) 
and solve. We obtain ¢ = 0.520 ms. 


84. In absolute value, Faraday’s law (for a single turn, with B changing in time) gives 


d®, _d(BA) _ 4B __ 2 AB 
dt dt dt dt 


for the magnitude of the induced emf. Dividing it by R’ then allows us to relate this to 
the slope of the graph in Fig. 30-73(b) [particularly the first part of the graph], which we 
estimate to be 80 wV/m’. 


B 
(a) Thus, Gl = (80 uV/m)/n = 25 LT/s . 


(b) Similar reasoning for region 2 (corresponding to the slope of the second part of the 
graph in Fig. 30-73(b)) leads to an emf equal to 
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dt dt dt 
. : . nm. dB, 
which means the second slope (which we estimate to be 40 uV/m’) is equal to Maar 


dB 
Therefore, aA = (40 wV/m’)/n 13 uT/s. 


(c) Considerations of Lenz’s law leads to the conclusion that B> is increasing. 
85. THINK Changing magnetic field induces an electric field. 


EXPRESS The induced electric field is given by Eq. 30-20: 


The electric field lines are circles that are concentric with the cylindrical region. Thus, 
IB 
E(2ar) = (aro => E=-——,r. 
t 


The force on the electron is F =—eE, so by Newton’s second law, the acceleration is 


a =—eF/m. 


ANALYZE (a) At point a, 
B= B) 5 S.0x107my-10x10" T/s)=2.5x107 V/m. 


With the normal taken to be into the page, in the direction of the magnetic field, the 
positive direction for E is clockwise. Thus, the direction of the electric field at point a is 
to the left, that is E=-(2.5x107 Vim)i. The resulting acceleration is 


a a —19 = 4 5 ” 
pe eE = 1.60x10° °C) ae V/m) i=(4.4x107 m/s*)i. 
m 9.11x10~ kg 


The acceleration is to the right. 


(b) At point 5 we have r; = 0, so the acceleration is zero. 
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(c) The electric field at point c has the same magnitude as the field in a, but with its 
direction reversed. Thus, the acceleration of the electron released at point c is 


=> 


a, =-a, =-(4.4x10 m/s’)i. 


Cc 


LEARN Inside the cylindrical region, the induced electric field increases with . 
Therefore, the greater the value of r, the greater the magnitude of acceleration. 


86. Because of the decay of current (Eq. 30-45) that occurs after the switches are closed 
on B, the flux will decay according to 


®,=@ 


—t/T, t/t 
| = 2 
1 10 », 0, =P, 


where each time constant is given by Eq. 30-42. Setting the fluxes equal to each other 
and solving for time leads to 


— In®,,/®,) In(1.50) pide 
(R,/L,)—-(R,/L,) (30.0 Q/ 0.0030 H) —(25 Q/0.0050 H) ae 


87. THINK Changing the area of the loop changes the flux through it. An induced emf is 
produced to oppose this change. 


EXPRESS The magnetic flux through the loop is ®,, = BA, where B is the magnitude of 


the magnetic field and A is the area of the loop. According to Faraday’s law, the 
magnitude of the average induced emf is 


ge “|e 
dt 


_ BIAA| 
At | 


_|A®, 
At 


ANALYZE (a) substituting the values given, we obtain 


_ Bl Ad|_(2.0 T)(0.20 my’ 


=0.40V. 
ve, uNG 0.20 s 
Ew, A 
(b) The average induced current is i,,, =—= = : ae =20A. 
“SR 20x10°Q 


LEARN By Lenz’s law, the more rapidly the area is changing, the greater the induced 
current in 


88. (a) From Eq. 30-28, we have 
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N® _ (150)(50x10~” T-m’) 


L=——= - 
i 2.00x107 A 


= 3.75 mH. 


(b) The answer for LZ (which should be considered the constant of proportionality in 
Eq. 30-35) does not change; it is still 3.75 mH. 


(c) The equations of Chapter 28 display a simple proportionality between magnetic field 
and the current that creates it. Thus, if the current has doubled, so has the field (and 
consequently the flux). The answer is 2(50) = 100 nWb. 

(d) The magnitude of the induced emf is (from Eq. 30-35) 


Lo = (0.00375 H)(0.0030 A)(377 rad/s) = 4.24x107 V. 


89. (a) ip = €/R = 100 V/10Q = 10 A. 
(b) U, =4 Li? =1(2.0H)(10A) =1.0x107J. 


90. We write i = ie! % and note that i = 10% ip. We solve for ft: 


far infje! Fale 200 few feiss 
3.002 PohOoi, 


91. THINK We have an RL circuit in which the inductor is in series with the battery. 


EXPRESS As the switch closes at t = 0, the current being zero in the inductor serves as 
an initial condition for the building-up of current in the circuit. 


ANALYZE (a) At ¢ = 0, the current through the battery is also zero. 


(b) With no current anywhere in the circuit at ¢ = 0, the loop rule requires the emf of the 
inductor € to cancel that of the battery (¢ = 40 V). Thus, the absolute value of Eq. 30-35 
yields 

diy. _\é,|__40V 


=8.0x10? A/s. 


dt L  0.050H 


(c) This circuit becomes equivalent to that analyzed in Section 30-9 when we replace the 
parallel set of 20000 Q resistors with R = 10000 Q. Now, with ~ = Z/R=5 x 10° Ss, we 
have ¢/ 7, = 3/5, and we apply Eq. 30-41: 


in =F (I-e**)=1.8x107 A. 
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(d) The rate of change of the current is figured from the loop rule (and Eq. 30-35): 
E-iy,R-| é, |= 0 ° 
Using the values from part (c), we obtain |é,| ~ 22 V. Then, 


Cha Men) 22 cal Als. 
dt L  0.050H 


(e) As t +0, the circuit reaches a steady-state condition, so that dipa/dt = 0 and ¢& = 0. 
The loop rule then leads to 


4 
é-i,,R-|é,|=0 >i UN Ah ih 2K 


®t ~79000Q 


(f) As too, the circuit reaches a steady-state condition, dipa/dt = 0. 


LEARN In summary, at ¢ = 0 immediately after the switch is closed, the inductor 
opposes any change in current, and with the inductor and the battery being connected in 
series, the induced emf in the inductor is equal to the emf of the battery, ¢, =¢. A long 


time later after all the currents have reached their steady-state values, ¢, =0, and the 


inductor can be treated as an ordinary connecting wire. In this limit, the circuit can be 
analyzed as if L were not present. 


92. (a) L = Dii=26 x 10° Wb/5.5 A=4.7 x 10° H. 


(b) We use Eq. 30-41 to solve for tf: 


2). Fin 2). ‘El (2.5A)(0.75Q) | 
E R E 0.75Q 6.0V 


t=-T, nf 


=2.4x10°s. 


ie da 1 ; 
93. The energy stored when the current is 7 is U, = sli where L is the self-inductance. 


The rate at which this is developed is 


dU, _ di 


vA —— 
dt dt 


where i is given by Eq. 30-41 and di/dt is obtained by taking the derivative of that 
equation (or by using Eq. 30-37). Thus, using the symbol V to stand for the battery 
voltage (12.0 volts) and R for the resistance (20.0 Q), we have, at t=1.61z,, 
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dU, = ¥ (et jee = (12.0 vy (1 


= -e'"Je 161 _7 15 W. 
dt R 20.0Q 


94. (a) The self-inductance per meter is 
<= fn” A=(4nx107 H/m)(100turns/em)’ (z)(1.6em)’ =0.10H/m. 


(b) The induced emf per meter is 


77 ad = Dou/mEP a/sQ 13v/m. 


0 dt 


95. (a) As the switch closes at t = 0, the current being zero in the inductors serves as an 
initial condition for the building-up of current in the circuit. Thus, the current through any 
element of this circuit is also zero at that instant. Consequently, the loop rule requires the 
emf (€) of the Z; = 0.30 H inductor to cancel that of the battery. We now apply (the 
absolute value of) Eq. 30-35 
di_|é,| 60 
dt L, 030 


=20A/s. 


(b) What is being asked for is essentially the current in the battery when the emfs of the 
inductors vanish (as t oo). Applying the loop rule to the outer loop, with R; = 8.0 Q, 
we have 


RESO j= 92S = 0.754. 


1 


96. Since A= 0’, we have dA/dt =2¢d¢/dt . Thus, Faraday's law, with N = 1, becomes 


pa 4Pn __d(BA)__p dA __ yp dl 
dt dt dt dt 


which yields ¢= 0.0029 V. 


97. The self-inductance and resistance of the coil may be treated as a "pure" inductor in 
series with a "pure" resistor, in which case the situation described in the problem may be 
addressed by using Eq. 30-41. The derivative of that solution is 


di -4|q-e" | Seis = Lan, 
dt dt|R Rt, L 
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With 7 = 0.28 ms (by Eq. 30-42), LZ = 0.050 H, and ¢= 45 V, we obtain di/dt = 12 A/s 
when ¢ = 1.2 ms. 


98. (a) From Eq. 30-35, we find L = (3.00 mV)/(5.00 A/s) = 0.600 mH. 


(b) Since N® = iL (where ® = 40.0 wWb and i = 8.00 A), we obtain N = 120. 


99. We use | ly = 9.46 x 10'° m, and use the symbol V for volume. 


ve @46x10 mfCa0- th) is 
U, = Vig == : =3x10°J. 
2M, 2G «107 H/m 


100. (a) The total length of the closed loop formed by the two radii plus the arc is 
L=2r+r0=r(2+8), 
where r is the radius. The total resistance is 


_ pl pr(2+0)_ (1.7x10*Q-m)(0.24 m)(2+ 8) 
a Tae. 1.20x10~° m? 
= (3.4x10°)(2+0)Q. 


R 


b) The area of the loop is A=4r°0. Thus, the magnetic flux through the loop is 
Pp 2 g 


®, =BA= 5 Br°6 = 5 (0.150 T)(0.240 m)’ 6 = (4.32 x10°0) Wb. 


(c) The induced emf is 
E= ae “(58°0)- | a? Je l ep 
dt dt\.2 dt 
which gives 
le| Bro Bra Br’at 


‘R 2R_2(3.4x10°\(2+0)  203.4x10°)(2+af/2) 
as the magnitude of the induced current. Note that in the last step, we have substituted 
@=at and @=+1at’, for constant angular acceleration a. Differentiating i with respect 
to t gives 

di_—s- Br a(4-att’) 

dt (3.4x10°)\(4+at’)’ 
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The induced current is at a maximum when 4—at* =0, or t=J4/a. At this instant, the 
angle is 
1 1 4 
6=—at’ = sa( 3) = 2.0 rad. 
2 2 \a@ 


(d) When current is ata maximum, w= at =aV4/a =4a. Thus, 


ee Br’o x Br’ 4a 7 Br’ 4a _ (0.150 T)(0.24 m)’,/4(12 rad/s”) pik 
mS SOR 2R ~——-2(3.4x10°)(2+0) - 2(3.4x10*)(2 + 2.0) —— 


101. (a) We use U, =4 Li’ to solve for the self-inductance: 


0. 2650x10°N 


ae = 30TH 
iP @ox103Aa 


(b) Since Uz « for Ug to increase by a factor of 4, i must increase by a factor of 2. 
Therefore, i should be increased to 2(60.0 mA) = 120 mA. 


Chapter 31 


1. (a) All the energy in the circuit resides in the capacitor when it has its maximum 
charge. The current is then zero. If O is the maximum charge on the capacitor, then the 
total energy is 


g? 90x 1o*chA 2 
(oe 117x105. 
2C 2@60x10°F 


(b) When the capacitor is fully discharged, the current is a maximum and all the energy 
resides in the inductor. If J is the maximum current, then U = LF/2 leads to 


2C6sx10N 
Es pe =558x10°A, 


75x10°H 


2. (a) We recall the fact that the period is the reciprocal of the frequency. It is helpful to 
refer also to Fig. 31-1. The values of t when plate A will again have maximum positive 
charge are multiples of the period: 


nN nN 
4 f  2.00x10° Hz ss 


where n = 1, 2, 3, 4, .... The earliest time is (n = 1) t, =5.00us. 


(b) We note that it takes t=+47 for the charge on the other plate to reach its maximum 


positive value for the first time (compare steps a and e in Fig. 31-1). This is when plate A 
acquires its most negative charge. From that time onward, this situation will repeat once 
every period. Consequently, 


1 1 _(2n-1)_ (2n-1) | 
t= T+ T= (2n 1)T= af “3axi0Hz) 1)(2.50 us), 


where n = 1, 2, 3, 4, .... The earliest time is (7 = 1) t=2.50 ys. 
(c) At t=+47, the current and the magnetic field in the inductor reach maximum values 


for the first time (compare steps a and c in Fig. 31-1). Later this will repeat every half- 
period (compare steps c and g in Fig. 31-1). Therefore, 
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_T (a-lyT _ ie 
vari 5 =(2n IZ =(2n 1)(1.25 us), 


where n = 1, 2, 3, 4, .... The earliest time is (7 = 1) t=1.25 us. 
3. (a) The period is T= 4(1.50 ws) = 6.00 us. 


ge 1.67 x 10° Hz. 


(b) The frequency is the reciprocal of the period: f = = 
T 6.00us 


(c) The magnetic energy does not depend on the direction of the current (since Ug « i”), 
so this will occur after one-half of a period, or 3.00 ws. 


4. We find the capacitance from U=107/C: 


—@  Gox10 cA 


=914x10° F. 
~2U 2@40x 10°) 


5. According to U =14 LI’? =1Q’/C, the current amplitude is 


3.00 x 10°C 


ic ~ [C10x10 “Hl@o0x10°FN 


452x107 A. 


6. (a) The angular frequency is 


FIX 8.0N 
o-[- - (= “lene  mlfDsokeQ) ee 


(b) The period is 1/fand f= @/2z. Therefore, T= BB 7.0x107s. 
@ 89rad/s 


(c) From @= Cos >’ we obtain 


= 2.5x10°F. 
vag 7" BeasGad 


7. THINK This problem explores the analogy between an oscillating ZC system and an 
oscillating mass—spring system. 


EXPRESS Table 31-1 provides a comparison of energies in the two systems. From the 
table, we see the following correspondences: 
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xOoqg ko—, mol, ce ary 
dt dt 
2 
tye Te —mv’ © —Li’ 
2 2G 2 2, 


ANALYZE (a) The mass m corresponds to the inductance, so m = 1.25 kg. 


(b) The spring constant & corresponds to the reciprocal of the capacitance, 1/C. Since the 
total energy is given by U = Q’/2C, where Q is the maximum charge on the capacitor and 
C is the capacitance, we have 


oa Gsx10°ch 


oa —269x10°F 
2U. 2&70x10°J 


and 
1 


= = =372 N/m. 
2.69 x10~ m/N 


(c) The maximum displacement corresponds to the maximum charge, so 
e175 410" mm. 


(d) The maximum speed Vmax corresponds to the maximum current. The maximum 
current is 


6 
ae aes 3,02 x 103A. 


VLC jos H@o9 x10" al 


Consequently, Vinax = 3.02 x 10° mss. 


LEARN The correspondences suggest that an oscillating LC system is mathematically 
equivalent to an oscillating mass—spring system. The electrical mechanical analogy can 
also be seen by comparing their angular frequencies of oscillation: 


[k ; 1 ae 
@=,|— (mass-spring system), @=—=—== (LC circuit 
= ( pring system) JEG ( ) 


8. We apply the loop rule to the entire circuit: 


di q., Gi. Go. 
Em = 81, +8e, +8y, +°-= (Er, + 8c, + a Ur arms Pe ge 
j j 


with 
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and we require &otaj = 0. This is equivalent to the simple LRC circuit shown in Fig. 31- 
27(b). 


9. The time required is t = 7/4, where the period is given by T=22/@=2z2 VLC. 

Consequently, 

2nVLC 27,|(0.050H)(4.0x10~ F) 
4 4a... 


=7.0x10%s. 


f= 


8 
4 


-1 
10. We find the inductance from f=a@/27 =(2xVLC) : 
1 1 


=—___= : =3.8x10° H. 
An’ fC 47 (10x 10° Hz) (6.7x10° F) 


11. THINK The frequency of oscillation fin an LC circuit is related to the inductance L 
and capacitance C by f =1/2nVLC. 


EXPRESS Since f ~1/VC, the smaller value of C gives the larger value of f; while the 
larger value of C gives the smaller value of f- Consequently, f.,,. =1/2n/LC,,,, and 


fon =1/2nJLC,,,.. 


ANALYZE (a) The ratio of the maximum frequency to the minimum frequency is 


ff. Vm  \B65pF 
fm = Nome = Va = 6.0. 
Suis {Can flO PF 


(b) An additional capacitance C is chosen so the desired ratio of the frequencies is 


1.60 MHz 
a e— ) 
0.54 MHz 


Since the additional capacitor is in parallel with the tuning capacitor, its capacitance adds 
to that of the tuning capacitor. If C is in picofarads (pF), then 


\(C+365pF pg 
JC+10pF 


The solution for C is 
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(c) We solve f =1/2nVLC for L. For the minimum frequency, C = 365 pF + 36 pF = 
401 pF and f= 0.54 MHz. Thus, the inductance is 


sete, 1 _ , 
an oe yz DiGi x10 Fls4 <10° 2A ene 


LEARN One could also use the maximum frequency condition to solve for the 
inductance of the coil in (d). The capacitance is C = 10 pF + 36 pF = 46 pF and f= 1.60 
MHz, so 


a le i, 


(27) Cf? (2m) (46x10-? F)(1.60%10° Hz) 


12. (a) Since the percentage of energy stored in the electric field of the capacitor is 
(1— 75.0%) = 25.0%, then 


2 
Ee 
U @G/2C 
which leads to g/Q=~/0.250 =0.500. 
(b) From 
+2 
ee 750% 
OF EIST 2 


we find i/ 7 =/0.750 =0.866. 


13. (a) The charge (as a function of time) is given by g=Qsinat, where Q is the 


maximum charge on the capacitor and @ is the angular frequency of oscillation. A sine 
function was chosen so that g = 0 at time t= 0. The current (as a function of time) is 


. dq 
i=—=a0cosa@, 
dt 


and at t= 0, itis = @Q. Since @=1/ VLC, 


O=10C> Boo a GEoo x 10° HIG70 « 10° FA 180x107C. 


(b) The energy stored in the capacitor is given by 
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and its rate of change is 
dU, QO’ sinat cosat 
dt C 


We use the trigonometric identity cos@t sin at = 1 sin dor to write this as 


2; 
Ws = oe sin Dor 
dt 2C - 


The greatest rate of change occurs when sin(2 @f) = 1 or 2@t = 7/2 rad. This means 


t= =* JiC =~ |(3.00x107 H)(2.70x10° F) =7.07x10°s. 
4o 4 4 


(c) Substituting w= 27/T and sin(2@f) = 1 into dU;/dt = (@O7/2C) sin(2 af), we obtain 


Co _ 220° 20 
At pid 2206? FO 


Now 7 =2nVLC =2n,| 00x10" Hl@70x10° FN 5655 «104s, so 


dU. : (1.80x10~ cy ; 
[ at . i (5.655x10* s)(2.70x10° F) = 66.7 W. 


We note that this is a positive result, indicating that the energy in the capacitor is indeed 
increasing at ¢ = 7/8. 


14. The capacitors C; and C2 can be used in four different ways: (1) Ci only; (2) C2 only; 
(3) C; and C) in parallel; and (4) C; and C; in series. 


(a) The smallest oscillation frequency is 


1 1 


f= = 
© WJL(C,+C,) 22,|(1.0107 H)(2.0x10 F+5.0%10~ F) 


=6.0x10? Hz 


(b) The second smallest oscillation frequency is 
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ica 1 


= =7.1x10°Hz. 
2nJLC, 27, /(1.0x10°H)(5.0x10°F) 


i= 


(c) The second largest oscillation frequency is 


i= : = : =1.1x10°Hz. 


2aJLC,  2,|(1.0x10°H)(2.0x10*F) 


(d) The largest oscillation frequency is 


= 1.3x10°Hz. 


1 1 | 2.0x10° F+5.0x10°F 


In JECC,(C,+C,) 27 \f(1.0x10°H)(2.0x10°F)(5.0x10°F) 
15. (a) The maximum charge is 
O = CV max = (1.0 x 10°? F)(3.0 V) =3.0 x 10°C. 


(b) From U =4 LI? =10°/C we get 


O 30x 10° C 


"NEG ~ [Gox10°7 HI@x10° FN 


L7x107A. 


(c) When the current is at a maximum, the magnetic energy is at a maximum also: 


U sur = + Gox10" HI «102 APE 45x 1075. 


B,max — = 


16. The linear relationship between @ (the knob angle in degrees) and frequency fis 


0 oe 
=, fp feo 180 e } 


where fo = 2 x 10° Hz. Since f= @/22= 1/2a VLC, we are able to solve for C in terms of 
@: 


1 81 
~ 4x? Lf2 (1+0/180°) 4000007 (180°+0)" 


with SI units understood. After multiplying by 10'? (to convert to picofarads), this is 
plotted next: 
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C (pF) 


600 
400 


200 


0 20 40 60 80 100 120 110 120 180 


17. (a) After the switch is thrown to position b the circuit is an LC circuit. The angular 
frequency of oscillation is @=1/~ LC. Consequently, 


oO 1 1 


oe 7 =275 Hz. 
22 2mVLC 27 (54.0x10° H)(6.20x10~ F) . 


(b) When the switch is thrown, the capacitor is charged to V = 34.0 V and the current is 
zero. Thus, the maximum charge on the capacitor is 


O = VC= (34.0 V)(6.20 x 10° F) =2.11 x 10°C. 


The current amplitude is 


I =@Q=2n fO=2x (275 Hz)(2.11x10~ C)=0.365A. 


18. (a) From V = [Xc we find m = I/CV. The period is then T = 2”/@= 22CV/I = 46.1 us. 
(b) The maximum energy stored in the capacitor is 


U,= sev = 5(2.20%10" F)(0.250 V)? =6.88x10° J. 


(c) The maximum energy stored in the inductor is also U, = LI’ /2 =6.88 nJ . 
(d) We apply Eq. 30-35 as V = L(di/dt)max . We can substitute L = CV’/P (combining 


what we found in part (a) with Eq. 31-4) into Eq. 30-35 (as written above) and solve for 
(di/dt) max. Our result is 


=1.02x10° A/s. 


(4) Vo ve _P  (7.50x10° A)? 
dt). L CV?/P CV (2.20x107 F)\(0.250 V) 
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(e) The derivative of Uz = SLi leads to 


BU 5) LIP’ asin ot cos wt = Lah 2at . 
dt 2 
dU, oe ee 2 
Therefore, A = ae O= ud = Rou A)(0.250 V) = 0.938 mW. 


19. The loop rule, for just two devices in the loop, reduces to the statement that the 
magnitude of the voltage across one of them must equal the magnitude of the voltage 
across the other. Consider that the capacitor has charge g and a voltage (which we'll 
consider positive in this discussion) V = g/C. Consider at this moment that the current in 
the inductor at this moment is directed in such a way that the capacitor charge is 
increasing (so i = +dq/dt). Equation 30-35 then produces a positive result equal to the V 
across the capacitor: V = —L(di/dt), and we interpret the fact that —di/dt > 0 in this 
discussion to mean that d(dg/dt)/dt = d’q/d? < 0 represents a “deceleration” of the 
charge-buildup process on the capacitor (since it is approaching its maximum value of 
charge). In this way we can “check” the signs in Eq. 31-11 (which states g/C = — L 
d’q/dt’) to make sure we have implemented the loop rule correctly. 


20. (a) We use U=1 LI? =10°/C to solve for L: 


2 2 2 : 
i=4(2) _1( Vnm |) of Vine =(4.00x10°F) ee = 3.60x107H. 
Cis Ct Ff I 50.0x10°A 


(b) Since f= @/27, the frequency is 


1 1 


= = =1.33x10°Hz. 
2tVLC 2¢ (3.60x10° H)(4.00x10~ F) oe 


(c) Referring to Fig. 31-1, we see that the required time is one-fourth of a period (where 
the period is the reciprocal of the frequency). Consequently, 


ie | = 188% 10~ s, 


f=—T= = 
4 4f 4@3x10° Hz] 


21. (a) We compare this expression for the current with i = J sin(@t+@). Setting (@t+¢) = 
2500¢ + 0.680 = 7/2, we obtain t= 3.56 x 10“. 


(b) Since w= 2500 rad/s = (LC) 1”, 
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H 2.50x 10° H. 


1 1 
oC Boooraa/ SOE. x10°F 


(c) The energy is 
U= eae =! 50107 HlfDo Q- 3.20x 10° J 
5 5 ; 


22. For the first circuit w = (L:C,) '”, and for the second one @ = (L2C2) '”. When the 
two circuits are connected in series, the new frequency is 


1 1 1 
Baas (L,+L,)C,C,/(C,+C,) ALCO, HLC.C\(C+C,) 


ss W(C,+,) TIGER P 


where we use @ | =,/L,C, =,/L,C,. 


23. (a) The total energy U is the sum of the energies in the inductor and capacitor: 


(3.80x10°C) (9.20107 A) (25.0x10°H) 


ee =1,98x10° J, 
2(7.80x10" F) 2 


ts te 
ome 


(b) We solve U = Q7/2C for the maximum charge: 


ICG = |2@sox 10° FI@s x10°J A s56x 10°C. 


(c) From U = PL/2, we find the maximum current: 


298 x 10° J 
250x10°H 


= 126x107 A. 
(d) If go is the charge on the capacitor at time ¢ = 0, then qo = O cos g and 


~6 
=cos™ F5fecos ; 2 - cl. +46,9°. 
x 


For ¢= +46.9° the charge on the capacitor is decreasing, for ¢ = —46.9° it is increasing. 
To check this, we calculate the derivative of g with respect to time, evaluated for ¢ = 0. 
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We obtain —@Q sin ¢, which we wish to be positive. Since sin(+46.9°) is positive and 


sin(—46.9°) is negative, the correct value for increasing charge is ¢=—46.9°. 


(e) Now we want the derivative to be negative and sin ¢ to be positive. Thus, we take 
p= +46.9°. 


24. The charge g after N cycles is obtained by substituting t = NT = 2zN/o' into Eq. 
31-25: 


q=Oe™' cos(a@t+¢)=Oe cos| «' (2xN/ @')+ é | 
-RN(22(LIC)/2L 
= Oe 


ae 0 eo NaRNCIL 


cos(27N +¢) 


cos ¢. 


We note that the initial charge (setting N = 0 in the above expression) is go = QO cos ¢, 
where go = 6.2 uC is given (with 3 significant figures understood). Consequently, we 


write the above result as g,, = q, exp(—N aRNC/L ). 


(a) For N=5, q, = (6.24) exp(—Sz (7.20) ,/0.0000032F/12H )=5.85 uC. 
(b) For N= 10, gj =(6.24C) exp(—102(7.20) /0.0000032F/12H ) =5.52 uC. 


(c) For N= 100, dio) =(6.2 uC) exp ( —100z (7.2) ,/0.0000032 F/12H )=1.93 uC. 
100 


25. Since @ = o', we may write T = 2n/@ as the period and @=1/VLC as the angular 
frequency. The time required for 50 cycles (with 3 significant figures understood) is 


t= 507 =50 (2=) =50(2JEC) = 50 (22 |(220x107H)(12.0«10F)] 


=0.5104s. 


The maximum charge on the capacitor decays according togq,,,. = Qe “*” (this is called 
the exponentially decaying amplitude in Section 31-5), where Q is the charge at time ¢ = 0 
(if we take ¢= 0 in Eq. 31-25). Dividing by Q and taking the natural logarithm of both 
sides, we obtain 


which leads to 
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2(220x10° H 
R= aa In| Zo | = ( } In(0.99) =8.66x10° Q. 
0.5104s 

26. The assumption stated at the end of the problem is equivalent to setting ¢= 0 in Eq. 
31-25. Since the maximum energy in the capacitor (each cycle) is given by q-,, /2C, 
where qmax 1s the maximum charge (during a given cycle), then we seek the time for 
which 


Gnas J VO? Q 


= ——_-_ => = as 
20-236 Fax RE) 


Now Qmax (referred to as the exponentially decaying amplitude in Section 31-5) is related 
to QO (and the other parameters of the circuit) by 


Setting g,,. =Q/ V2 , we solve for t: 


t= he k 2 nf fe Hine 
R R R 


The identities In(1/ /2) =—InV2 =-— +In2 were used to obtain the final form of the 
result. 


27. THINK With the presence of a resistor in the RIC circuit, oscillation is damped, and 
the total electromagnetic energy of the system is no longer conserved, as some energy is 
transferred to thermal energy in the resistor. 


EXPRESS Let ¢ be a time at which the capacitor is fully charged in some cycle and let 
max 1 be the charge on the capacitor then. The energy in the capacitor at that time is 


2 2 
U(t) = max = QO e Rt 
20 2€ 


where 


—Rt/2L 
Dmx = Qe 


(see the discussion of the exponentially decaying amplitude in Section 31-5). One period 
later the charge on the fully charged capacitor is 


q pe: Oe her 
max 2 
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2 
where 7 = = , and the energy is 
a) 


U(t +T) = CBee = QD o-rerye 
2G; ~ DE 


ANALYZE The fractional loss in energy is 


U U(t) go RiL 


—RT/L 
=l-e ‘ 


Assuming that R7/L is very small compared to 1 (which would be the case if the 
resistance is small), we expand the exponential (see Appendix E). The first few terms are: 


22 
et gy RE RT 
L 20 


If we approximate @~ a’, then we can write T as 27/@. As a result, we obtain 


| AU | RT RT 2nR 
zl- ee ac zy—_— = 


i OE = le. 


LEARN The ratio | AU |/U can be rewritten as 
|AU|_ 20 
U = @ 


where O=@L/R (not to confuse Q with charge) is called the “quality factor” of the 


oscillating circuit. A high-Q circuit has low resistance and hence, low fractional energy 
loss. 


28. (a) We use I = JX. = aCe: 
1=0,Ce,, =27f,Cé,, =22(1.00x10°Hz)(1.50x10 °F)(30.0 V) = 0.283 A. 


(b) [= 2n(8.00 x 10° Hz)(1.50 x 10°° F)(30.0 V) =2.26 A. 


29. (a) The current amplitude 7 is given by J = V;/X1, where X, = gl = 2afaL. Since the 
circuit contains only the inductor and a sinusoidal generator, V; = &,. Therefore, 


Ae 30.0V 


m 


== = : —— =0.0955A =95.5 mA. 
X, 2af,L 2n(1.00x10°Hz)(50.0x10°H) 
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(b) The frequency is now eight times larger than in part (a), so the inductive reactance X7, 
is eight times larger and the current is one-eighth as much. The current is now 


I= (0.0955 A)/8 = 0.0119 A= 11.9 mA. 
30. (a) The current through the resistor is 


Brides UN an Bhi 
R 50.02 


(b) Regardless of the frequency of the generator, the current is the same, /=0.600 A. 


31. (a) The inductive reactance for angular frequency @j is given by X, =@,L, and the 
capacitive reactance is given by Xc = 1/a@,C. The two reactances are equal if @L = 1/a,C, 
or @, =1/VLC. The frequency is 


QO; 1 1 


= t= ee = G5 10" Hz. 
2a 2mJLC  2n,|(6.0x10°H)(10x 10°F) 


fa 


(b) The inductive reactance is 


X, = @al = 2afil = 27650 Hz)(6.0 x 10° H) = 24Q. 


The capacitive reactance has the same value at this frequency. 


(c) The natural frequency for free LC oscillations is f =@/27=1/22VLC , the same as 
we found in part (a). 


32. (a) The circuit consists of one generator across one inductor; therefore, &, = Vz. The 
current amplitude is 


| ae ee mae =5.22x107 A. 
X, @,L (377 rad/s)(12.7 H) 


(b) When the current is at a maximum, its derivative is zero. Thus, Eq. 30-35 gives ¢, = 0 
at that instant. Stated another way, since «(t) and i(t) have a 90° phase difference, then 7) 
must be zero when i(t) = J. The fact that ¢= 90° = 7/2 rad is used in part (c). 


(c) Consider Eq. 31-28 with ¢=—e,,/2. In order to satisfy this equation, we require 
sin( @gt) = —1/2. Now we note that the problem states that ¢ is increasing in magnitude, 
which (since it is already negative) means that it is becoming more negative. Thus, 
differentiating Eq. 31-28 with respect to time (and demanding the result be negative) we 
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must also require cos(@agt) < 0. These conditions imply that wt must equal (2nm — 51/6) [n 
= integer]. Consequently, Eq. 31-29 yields (for all values of 7) 


i= snap —2*—® Z (5.22x fF fess LO A. 


33. THINK Our circuit consists of an ac generator that produces an alternating current, 
as well as a load that could be purely resistive, capacitive, or inductive. The nature of the 
load can be determined by the phase angle between the current and the emf. 
EXPRESS The generator emf and the current are given by 
é=é, sin(a,—7/4), i(t)=Jsin(@, —37/ 4). 

The expressions show that the emf is maximum when sin(@jt — 7/4) = 1 or 

dat — 74 = (7/2) +2nz7 [n= integer]. 
Similarly, the current is maximum when sin(@,¢t — 37/4) = 1, or 

dat — 37/4 = (m2) +2nz [n= integer]. 


ANALYZE (a) The first time the emf reaches its maximum after t = 0 is when q@agt — 7/4 
= 77/2 (that is, n = 0). Therefore, 


31 3m 


= =6.73x10° s. 
40, 4(350 rad/s) 


(b) The first time the current reaches its maximum after t= 0 is when @gt — 31/4 = 7/2, as 
in part (a) with n = 0. Therefore, 


31 31 


= = —____——___=1.12x10” s. 
4a, 4(350 rad/s) 


(c) The current lags the emf by +7 /2 rad, so the circuit element must be an inductor. 


(d) The current amplitude / is related to the voltage amplitude V; by V; = Xz, where Xz is 
the inductive reactance, given by X, = @,L. Furthermore, since there is only one element 
in the circuit, the amplitude of the potential difference across the element must be the 
same as the amplitude of the generator emf: Vz; = &. Thus, & = [@aL and 


[=—" = —— =0.138 H. 
Ia, (620x10~A)(350 rad/s) 
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LEARN The current in the circuit can be rewritten as 


=a eal ao 2 
Ko =Isin| o, =) 1sin{ oy 4 é| 


where ¢=+77/2. Ina purely inductive circuit, the current lags the voltage by 90°. 


34. (a) The circuit consists of one generator across one capacitor; therefore, &, = Vc. 
Consequently, the current amplitude is 


I= = = Ce, =(377 rad/s)(4.15 x 10° F)(25.0 V) =3.91x 107A . 


Cc 


(b) When the current is at a maximum, the charge on the capacitor is changing at its 
largest rate. This happens not when it is fully charged (+qmax), but rather as it passes 
through the (momentary) states of being uncharged (gq = 0). Since q = CV, then the 
voltage across the capacitor (and at the generator, by the loop rule) is zero when the 
current is at a maximum. Stated more precisely, the time-dependent emf «¢) and current 
i(t) have a @=—90° phase relation, implying «(¢) = 0 when i(t) = I. The fact that ¢=—90° 
= —7/2 rad is used in part (c). 


(c) Consider Eq. 32-28 with e=—+<e,,. In order to satisfy this equation, we require 
sin( @,t) = —1/2. Now we note that the problem states that ¢ is increasing in magnitude, 
which (since it is already negative) means that it is becoming more negative. Thus, 
differentiating Eq. 32-28 with respect to time (and demanding the result be negative) we 
must also require cos( @gt) < 0. These conditions imply that wt must equal (2na — 51/6) [n 
= integer]. Consequently, Eq. 31-29 yields (for all values of 7) 

i=Jsin he ere = (3.91x10° A) x3 =—3.38x10° A, 

6. 2 2 

or |i|=3.38x107 A. 


35. The resistance of the coil is related to the reactances and the phase constant by Eq. 
31-65. Thus, 
X,-X_o _@,L-1/a,C 
R R 


=tang, 


which we solve for R: 


1 
(2n)(930Hz)(0.94x10°F | 


i py ee ee. (2n)(930 Hz(8.8x107 H)— 
@,C }) tan75° 
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36. (a) The circuit has a resistor and a capacitor (but no inductor). Since the capacitive 
reactance decreases with frequency, then the asymptotic value of Z must be the resistance: 
R=500Q. 


(b) We describe three methods here (each using information from different points on the 
graph): 


method 1: At @ = 50 rad/s, we have Z = 700 Q, which gives C= (a@\Z -R? )'=41 LF. 
method 2: At a= 50 rad/s, we have Xc ~ 500 Q, which gives C = (a1 Xc)' = 40 uF. 
method 3: At wi = 250 rad/s, we have Xc ~ 100 Q, which gives C = (ai Xc) |= 40 uF. 
37. The rms current in the motor is 


7 afm mse OV 


™ Z R+X? (45.00) + (32.00) 


38. (a) The graph shows that the resonance angular frequency is 25000 rad/s, which 
means (using Eq. 31-4) 


C=(@L) | =[(25000)” x200 x 10°]! = 8.0 LF. 


(b) The graph also shows that the current amplitude at resonance is 4.0 A, but at 
resonance the impedance Z becomes purely resistive (Z = R) so that we can divide the 
emf amplitude by the current amplitude at resonance to find R: 8.0/4.0 = 2.0 Q. 


39. (a) Now X; = 0, while R = 200 © and X¢ = 1/2af7C = 177 Q. Therefore, the 
impedance is 


Z = JR? +X2 = (2000) +1770)? = 2670. 


(b) The phase angle is 
) = tan! XA Xe = tan” 0-177 = —4].5° 
R 200Q 
(c) The current amplitude is 
si UN eA, 
Z 2672 


(d) We first find the voltage amplitudes across the circuit elements: 
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V,, =IR=(0.135A)(200Q) ~27.0V 
V..=1X, =(0.135A)(177Q) = 23.9V 


The circuit is capacitive, so J leads ¢,,. The phasor diagram is drawn to scale next. 


40. A phasor diagram very much like Fig. 31-14(d) leads to the condition: 
Vi — Ve = (6.00 V)sin(30°) = 3.00 V. 
With the magnitude of the capacitor voltage at 5.00 V, this gives a inductor voltage 


magnitude equal to 8.00 V. Since the capacitor and inductor voltage phasors are 180° out 
of phase, the potential difference across the inductor is —8.00 V. 


41. THINK We have a series RLC circuit. Since R, L, and C are in series, the same 
current is driven in all three of them. 


EXPRESS The capacitive and the inductive reactances can be written as 


| 
© aC 2nf,C’ 


A, =@,L=2af,L. 


The impedance of the circuit is Z=,/R° +(X,—X_,)’, and the current amplitude is given 
by [=e,/Z. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we find the capacitive reactance to be 


1 1 
© 2nf,C  2n(60.0 Hz)(70.0x10°F) — 


37.9 Q. 


Similarly, the inductive reactance is 


X, = 2nf,L =2n(60.0 Hz)(230x107H) =86.7 Q. 
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Thus, the impedance is 


Z=fR?+(X, -X¢)’ =y (200 Q)? + 37.9 Q-86.7 Q) =206 Q. 


(b) The phase angle is 
ja? X,—-X¢ ere 86.7 Q-37.9 O -13.7°. 
R 200 Q 
(c) The current amplitude is 
pote 204754. 
Z 2060 


(d) We first find the voltage amplitudes across the circuit elements: 


V, = IR =(0.175 A)(200 Q) =35.0 V 
V, = 1X, =(0.175 A)(86.7 Q) =15.2 V 
V. = 1X, = (0.175 A)37.9 Q)=6.62V 


Note that X, > X,, so that ¢,, leads /. The phasor diagram is drawn to scale below. 
En 


LEARN The circuit in this problem is more inductive since X, > X,. The phase angle is 
positive, so the current lags behind the applied emf. 


42. (a) Since Z = [R’ rs and X; = @, L, then as @; > 0 we find Z > R= 40 Q. 
(b) L = X,/@qg = slope = 60 mH. 
43. (a) Now Xc= 0, while R = 200 Q and 


X= ol = 2afyh = 86.72 
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both remain unchanged. Therefore, the impedance is 


AN ae © = (200 Q)? +(86.7 QY =218 Q. 


(b) The phase angle is, from Eq. 31-65, 


g=tan' [=a *e) =tan! (Are) =23.4°, 


200 Q 
(c) The current amplitude is now found to be J = Sm — sO =0.165A. 
Z 218Q 


(d) We first find the voltage amplitudes across the circuit elements: 


V,=IR=(0.165 A)(200Q) ¥33V 
V, = 1X, =(0.165A)(86.7Q) =14.3V. 


This is an inductive circuit, so &, leads J. The phasor diagram is drawn to scale next. 


44. (a) The capacitive reactance is 


ee es er eos 


a — — 
© 2nfC 22(400 Hz)(24.0x10°F) 


(b) The impedance is 


Z= JR? +(X,-X,)' = JR? +(QafL-X,)° 
= [(2200)? +[27(400 Hz)(150x107 H)—16.6 QF =422 Q. 


(c) The current amplitude is 
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(d) Now X.« Cy . Thus, Xc increases as C., decreases. 


(e) Now Cy, = C/2, and the new impedance is 


Z= J(@220 Q) +[2n(400 Hz)(150x10° H)—2(16.6 Q)P =408 O< 4220. 
Therefore, the impedance decreases. 


(f) Since J «< Z™, it increases. 


45. (a) Yes, the voltage amplitude across the inductor can be much larger than the 
amplitude of the generator emf. 


(b) The amplitude of the voltage across the inductor in an RLC series circuit is given by 
V, =IX, =Ia@,L. At resonance, the driving angular frequency equals the natural angular 


frequency: @, =@=1/~VLC.. For the given circuit 


10H 


L 
VLC J.0 H\.0x10~F) 


At resonance the capacitive reactance has this same value, and the impedance reduces 
simply: Z = R. Consequently, 


Le =1000 Q. 


5 Sie ON 2 Als 
R 10Q 


resonance 


[== 


The voltage amplitude across the inductor is therefore 

V, = IX, =(1.0A)(1000 Q) =1.0x10° V 
which is much larger than the amplitude of the generator emf. 
46. (a) A sketch of the phasor diagram is shown to the right. 


(b) We have J R=/ Xe, or 


ITR=1IX¢ > R= oie 
which yields 

wet Be SH, 
22 2aRC  27(50.0Q)(2.00x10~> F) 


(c) @=tan |(—Vc/Vp) =— 45°. 
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(d) w= 1/RC =1.00 x10? rad/s. 


(ec) 1= (12 V)A[R?+X2 = 6/(25\2) ~170 mA. 


47. THINK In a driven RLC circuit, the current amplitude is maximum at resonance, 
where the driven angular frequency is equal to the natural angular frequency. 


EXPRESS For a given amplitude ¢,, of the generator emf, the current amplitude is given 
by 


I En En 


—Z IR +(@,L-1/0,CY 


To explicitly show that J is maximum when @, =@=1/VLC, we differentiate 7 with 
respect to @, and set the derivative to zero: 


dl 
do, 


@,C oC 


(BLA (04h yeF7"{ yk : = : ) 


The only factor that can equal zero is when @,L—(1/@,C), or a, =1/VLC =a. 


ANALYZE (a) For this circuit, the driving angular frequency is 


1 1 


= = = 224 rad/s. 
VLC ,/(1.00 H)(20.0x 10°F) 


QO, 


(b) When @, =a, the impedance is Z = R, and the current amplitude is 


pst 0ON. 6 oa: 
R 5.002 


(c) We want to find the (positive) values of @, for which [=¢,,/2R: 
E E 


m m 


JR? +(@,L-1a,Cy 2° 


2 
O,C 


This may be rearranged to give 
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Taking the square root of both sides (acknowledging the two + roots) and multiplying by 
@,C , we obtain 


w(LC) +o, (/3cR)—1=0. 
Using the quadratic formula, we find the smallest positive solution 


ae ~J3CR+V3C?R?+4LC _ —J3(20.0x10% F)(5.00 Q) 


: 2LC 2(1.00 H)(20.0x10° F) 


: 3(20.0x10~ F)*(5.00 Q) +4(1.00 H)(20.0x10° F) 
2(1.00 H)(20.0x10° F) 


= 219 rad/s. 


(d) The largest positive solution 
ie +\VBCR+V3C7R? +4LC _ +V3(20.0x10% F\(5.00Q) 
2LC 2(1.00 H)(20.0x10° F) 


7 3(20.0x10° F)?(5.00 Q)? +4(1.00 H)(20.0x10°°F) 
2(1.00 H)(20.0x10~ F) 


= 228 rad/s. 


(e) The fractional width is 


@,—@, _ 228 rad/s—219 rad/s 
o 224 rad/s 


=0.040. 


LEARN The current amplitude as a function of @, is plotted below. 
I(A) I(A) 


5 | / \ 


2 \ ; 
+ 4 “A “se 


— 300 (oq (rad/s) r 220 225 230 (q (rad/s) 


200 220 240 260 280 


We see that / is a maximum at @, = @= 224 rad/s, and is at half maximum (3 A) at 219 
rad/s and 228 rad/s. 


48. (a) With both switches closed (which effectively removes the resistor from the 
circuit), the impedance is just equal to the (net) reactance and is equal to 
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Xnet = (12 V)/(0.447 A) = 26.85 Q. 


With switch 1 closed but switch 2 open, we have the same (net) reactance as just 
discussed, but now the resistor is part of the circuit; using Eq. 31-65 we find 


XxX, 


net 


Z _ 26.85Q _ 
tang tan 15° 


=100Q. 


(b) For the first situation described in the problem (both switches open) we can reverse 
our reasoning of part (a) and find 


Xnet first = R tan g’ = (100 Q) tan(—30.9°) = —59.96 Q. 
We observe that the effect of switch 1 implies 
Xc = net — net first = 26.85 Q — (-59.96 OQ) = 86.81 Q. 
Then Eq. 31-39 leads to C= 1/@Xc = 30.6 uF. 
(c) Since Xp = Xz, —Xc, then we find L = X;/@= 301 mH. 


49. (a) Since Leg = L; + Lz and Ceg = C; + Cy + C3 for the circuit, the resonant frequency 
is 


1 1 
O= = 
2M fLgC 2 |(L,+L,)(C,+C, +C;) 
1 


(b) The resonant frequency does not depend on R so it will not change as R increases. 
q y p g 
(c) Since @x (L, + Lx) '”, it will decrease as L) increases. 


. -1/2 . . 
(d) Since @ x C,,~ and Ceq decreases as C3 is removed, @ will 


increase. 


50. (a) A sketch of the phasor diagram is shown to the right. 
(b) We have Vr = Vz, which implies 


IR=1X, > R=aQqL 
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which yields f= @4/27= R/2aL = 318 Hz. 

(c) @=tan '(V,/Vp) = +45°. 

(d) w= RIL = 2.00x10° rad/s. 

(e) [= (6 V)AR? +X =3/(40\2) = 53.0 mA. 

51. THINK In a driven RLC circuit, the current amplitude is maximum at resonance, 
where the driven angular frequency is equal to the natural angular frequency. It then falls 


off rapidly away from resonance. 


EXPRESS We use the expressions found in Problem 31-47: 


ne +J3CR + V3C?R? +4LC ie —V3CR +V3C?R? +4LC 


: 2LC SEC 


The resonance angular frequency is @=1/VLC. 


ANALYZE Thus, the fractional half width is 


A@; @,-@, _ 2V3CRVLC _R 3C 
o o 2LC di. 


LEARN Note that the value of Aw,/q@ increases linearly with R; that is, the larger the 
resistance, the broader the peak. As an example, the data of Problem 31-47 gives 


3(20.0x10° F) 


=(5, =3.87x107. 
) 1.00H 


This is in agreement with the result of Problem 31-47. The method used there, however, 
gives only one significant figure since two numbers close in value are subtracted (@ — 
@). Here the subtraction is done algebraically, and three significant figures are obtained. 


52. Since the impedance of the voltmeter is large, it will not affect the impedance of the 
circuit when connected in parallel with the circuit. So the reading will be 100 V in all 
three cases. 


53. THINK Energy is supplied by the 120 V rms ac line to keep the air conditioner 
running. 


EXPRESS The impedance of the circuit is Z=,/R’ +(X, —X.)’, and the average rate of 


energy delivery is 
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2 2 
R 
ake =1,R=( 42) Ra ost 
Z 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, the impedance is 


Ze (2.0 Q) +(1.30Q-0) =12.19. 
(b) The average rate at which energy has been supplied is 


2 2 
> = Smal ey) ace, =1.186x10° W =1.19x10° W. 
Z (12.07) 


LEARN In a steady-state operation, the total energy stored in the capacitor and the 
inductor stays constant. Thus, the net energy transfer is from the generator to the resistor, 
where electromagnetic energy is dissipated in the form of thermal energy. 


54. The amplitude (peak) value is 
V.. = VV... = 2bBovg 141V. 


55. The average power dissipated in resistance R when the current is alternating is given 
by F, 
the current amplitude, this can be written Pays = PR/2. The power dissipated in the same 
resistor when the current i, is direct is given by P=i,R. Setting the two powers equal to 
each other and solving, we obtain 


ve = 2 Rs where Jims is the root-mean-square current. Since J, =/ V2 , where J is 


-1 2604 isa 


‘ io: 3B 


56. (a) The power consumed by the light bulb is P = PR/2. So we must let Pmax/Pmin = 


(WImin)’ = 5, OF 
2. 2 2 
et é n i Livis in 


We solve for Lmax: b 
2020 1000 W 
Lee= ai 1? =7.64x107H. 
o Qn oHzQ 


(b) Yes, one could use a variable resistor. 
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(c) Now we must let 
é 2 
aX + foo 5, 
Ryu 


Dati GE -1Ie,, _ gk j2ovd. 178 Q. 


1000 W 


or 


(d) This is not done because the resistors would consume, rather than temporarily store, 
electromagnetic energy. 


57. We shall use 
ae Re é-R 


"22" 9) R+(@,L-1/@,C) 


2 


where Z = |r + bz -1/@,C€ is the impedance. 


(a) Considered as a function of C, Pag has its largest value when the factor 


R’ +(@,L-1/@,C) has the smallest possible value. This occurs for @,L =1/@,C, or 


tle 1 7 _ 
= ORL ~ B:OB01-Gaox107 HN mera, vi 


The circuit is then at resonance. 
(b) In this case, we want Z’ to be as large as possible. The impedance becomes large 
without bound as C becomes very small. Thus, the smallest average power occurs for C = 


0 (which is not very different from a simple open switch). 


(c) When @gL = 1/aqaC, the expression for the average power becomes 


p= fn, 
e OR 


so the maximum average power is in the resonant case and is equal to 


(30.0V)" 
P., =~——+ = 90.0W. 
2(5.00.Q) 


(d) At maximum power, the reactances are equal: X; = Xc. The phase angle ¢ in this case 
may be found from 
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xX, - 
tan d = —4— © =0, 
? R 
which implies ¢= 0°. 
(e) At maximum power, the power factor is cos = cos 0° = 1. 
(f) The minimum average power is Payg = 0 (as it would be for an open switch). 


(g) On the other hand, at minimum power Xc « 1/C is infinite, which leads us to set 
tan ¢ =—oo. In this case, we conclude that ¢=—90°. 


(h) At minimum power, the power factor is cos ¢= cos(—90°) = 0. 


58. This circuit contains no reactances, SO &ms = JimsRtota. Using Eq. 31-71, we find the 
average dissipated power in resistor R is 


2 
rate Bike 
r 


In order to maximize Pr we set the derivative equal to zero: 


el(r+R)—2r+R)R| 22 (p_ 
dy Pa) CTE) eek) => R=r 
dR (r+R) (r+R) 


59. (a) The rms current is 


I = E rms = Evms 


ZR? + (20 fl-1/2x fC) 
15.0V 


(15.00)° +{2(550Hz)(25.0mH)-1/[2(550Hz)(4.70F) |} 
=2.59A, 


(b) The rms voltage across R is V,, = 1,,,R =(2.59 A)(15.0Q) =38.8V. 


(c) The rms voltage across C is 


UEP Sig sis eae =159V. 
oe 2afC 2n(550Hz)(4.70uF) 


(d) The rms voltage across L is 


Vig = Lays X 1, = 20 yg fL = 202.59 A)(550 Hz)(25.0mH) = 224 V. 
(e) The rms voltage across C and L together is 


Via = 


V,. ma 


=|159.5 V—223.7V| =64.2V. 


(f) The rms voltage across R, C, and L together is 


Vu = (V2, +V2, = V(38.8V) +(64.2V) =75.0V. 


2 (38.8V)" 
(g) For the resistor R, the power dissipated is P, = Me = CSV) =100W. 


(h) No energy dissipation in C. 
(1) No energy dissipation in L. 
60. The current in the circuit satisfies i(t) = J sin(@gt — ¢), where 


é é 


T= me m 


ZR? +(@,L-1/@,C) 


2 


45.0 V 


[16.0 Q)’ +{(3000 rad/s)(9.20 mH) ~1/[ (3000 rad/s) (31.2, uF) }} 


=1.93A 
and 
é=tan™ (=: we tan pS 
R R 
ee (3000 rad/s) (9.20mH) 1 
7 16.0Q (3000 rad/s) (16.0 Q)(31.2 wF) 
= 46.5°. 


(a) The power supplied by the generator is 


P, =i(t)e(t) =I sin(@,t—¢)é¢,, sina,t 


= (1.93)(45.0V)sin| (3000rad/s)(0.442 ms) | sin| (3000 rad/s)(0.442 ms) — 46.5° | 


=41.4W. 


(b) With 
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v.(t) =V, sin(a,t -—¢—2/2)=—V, cos(@,t — @) 


where V, = //@,C, the rate at which the energy in the capacitor changes is 


2: 
er Ol ey 
dt \ 2C Cc 
2 


F- Joos -#)=-5 = sin[2(«,t-$)] 


d 


--1sin(o.t-#)| 


(1.93A) 
= -——_______1_____ sin] 2(3000 rad/s) (0.442 ms) - 2(46.5°) | 
2(3000rad/s)(31.2x10°F) 


=-17.0 W. 


(c) The rate at which the energy in the inductor changes is 


Bs -< Ga =1iZ = Lisin(«,¢-4)<[ Isin(@,t-#) = Skt sin| 2(@,t-¢) | 


= = (3000 rad/s) (1.93 A) (9.20mH)sin| 2(3000 rad/s) (0.442 ms) - 2(46.5°) | 


=44.1 W. 
(d) The rate at which energy is being dissipated by the resistor is 


P, = R=T’Rsin’ (w,t-$) =(1.93A) (16.0 Q) sin” [ (3000 rad/s) (0.442 ms) — 46.5° | 
=14.4W. 


(c) Equal. P. +P, +P. =44.1W-17.0 W+14.4W =41.5 W=P. 


61. THINK We have an ac generator connected to a “black box,” whose load is of the 
form of an RZC circuit. Given the functional forms of the emf and the current in the 
circuit, we can deduce the nature of the load. 

EXPRESS In general, the driving emf and the current can be written as 


ée(t)=e, sing,t, i(t)=sin(a@,t—¢). 


Thus, we havee,, =75 V, [= 1.20 A, and ¢=—42° for this circuit. The power factor of 


the circuit is simply given by cos¢. 


ANALYZE (a) With ¢=— 42.0°, we obtain cos ¢= cos(— 42.0°) = 0.743. 
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(b) Since the phase constant is negative, ¢< 0, wt — ¢> at. The current leads the emf. 
(c) The phase constant is related to the reactance difference by tan @= (X, — Xc)/R. We 
have 


tan ¢= tan(— 42.0°) = 0.900, 


a negative number. Therefore, X; — Xc is negative, which implies that Xc > Xz. The 
circuit in the box is predominantly capacitive. 


(d) If the circuit were in resonance, X; would be the same as Xc, then tan ¢ would be zero, 
and ¢ would be zero as well. Since ¢ is not zero, we conclude the circuit is not in 


resonance. 


(e) Since tan ¢ is negative and finite, neither the capacitive reactance nor the resistance is 
zero. This means the box must contain a capacitor and a resistor. 


(f) The inductive reactance may be zero, so there need not be an inductor. 
(g) Yes, there is a resistor. 


(h) The average power is 


P= x6 ,Lcosp=— ‘ Bov@os QrasGs34w. 


(i) The answers above depend on the frequency only through the phase constant ¢, which 
is given. If values were given for R, L, and C, then the value of the frequency would also 
be needed to compute the power factor. 


LEARN The phase constant ¢ allows us to calculate the power factor and deduce the 
nature of the load in the circuit. In (f) we stated that the inductance may be set to zero. If 
there is an inductor, then its reactance must be smaller than the capacitive reactance, X;, < 
Xc. 


62. We use Eq. 31-79 to find 


VV. cap bovd zc 1.00 x 10° V 
72) 


63. THINK The transformer in this problem is a step-down transformer. 


EXPRESS If N, is the number of primary turns, and N, is the number of secondary turns, 
then the step-down voltage in the secondary circuit is 
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By Ohm’s law, the current in the secondary circuit is given by J, =V,/R,. 


ANALYZE (a) The step-down voltage is 


V,=V, ean bovd@ 24V. 


(b) The current in the secondary is J, = = = aay, =0.16A. 


15Q 


We find the primary current from Eq. 31-80: 


I,=1, cap bo fes2 «107 A. 
Dp 


(c) As shown above, the current in the secondary is J, =0.16A. 


LEARN In a transformer, the voltages and currents in the secondary circuit are related to 
that in the primary circuit by 


N 
ran) 1-152] 
N, N, 


(a) The smallest value of the ratio V,/V, is achieved by using 7273 as primary and 773 as 
secondary coil: Vi3/V23 = (800 + 200)/800 = 1.25. 


64. For step-up transformer: 


(b) The second smallest value of the ratio V,/V, is achieved by using T)7> as primary and 
T>T3 as secondary coil: V23/V;3 = 800/200 = 4.00. 


(c) The largest value of the ratio V,/V,, is achieved by using 7)7> as primary and 7173 as 
secondary coil: Vi3/V\2 = (800 + 200)/200 = 5.00. 


For the step-down transformer, we simply exchange the primary and secondary coils in 
each of the three cases above. 


(d) The smallest value of the ratio V,/V, is 1/5.00 = 0.200. 
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(e) The second smallest value of the ratio V,/V, is 1/4.00 = 0.250. 


(f) The largest value of the ratio V,/V, is 1/1.25 = 0.800. 


65. (a) The rms current in the cable is J, = P/V, =250x10°W/ @ x 10° vA 3.125A. 
Therefore, the rms voltage drop is AV = J, R= B25, dppo0Gg 19V . 


(b) The rate of energy dissipation is P, = I> R= Asa dpps00G 59W. 


(c) Now Ling =250x10° W/ €ox10° VA31254, so AV =(31.25A)(0.60Q)=19V. 


(d) P, = 25a Qds00G 5.9 x 102 W. 


(€) Lp, = 250*10° W/(0.80x10° V)=312.5 A, so AV =(312.5A)(0.60Q) = 1.9x10° V. 


(f) P, =(312.5A) (0.60 Q)=5.9x104 W. 


66. (a) The amplifier is connected across the primary windings of a transformer and the 
resistor R is connected across the secondary windings. 


(b) If Z, is the rms current in the secondary coil then the average power delivered to R is 
P. =I2R. Using I, = (N, IN,)I, , we obtain 


avg 
2 
N 
fo P 
i Fak 
Next, we find the current in the primary circuit. This is effectively a circuit consisting of 
a generator and two resistors in series. One resistance is that of the amplifier (7), and the 


other is the equivalent resistance Reg of the secondary circuit. Therefore, 


Bi 
r+R,, “a TNER 


Pp 


where Eq. 31-82 is used for Reg. Consequently, 


_ 6(N,/N,PR 
[r+(N,/ NPR] 
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Now, we wish to find the value of N,/N, such that Payg is a maximum. For brevity, let x = 
(N,/N,)°. Then 
é° Rx 


= Bear 


and the derivative with respect to x is 


We 7 2 RO-»RC 
dx Dexrd 


x=r/R=(1000Q)/(10Q) =100. 


This is zero for 


We note that for small x, Payg increases linearly with x, and for large x it decreases in 
proportion to 1/x. Thus x = 7/R is indeed a maximum, not a minimum. Recalling x = 
(N,/N.)’s we conclude that the maximum power is achieved for 


N,/N, =x =10. 


The diagram that follows is a schematic of a transformer with a ten to one turns ratio. An 
actual transformer would have many more turns in both the primary and secondary coils. 


to amplifier 
to load resistance R 


67. (a) Let @t—2/4=7/2 to obtain t=32/4a@=37/| 4(350rad/s) |=6.73x10~ S. 


(b) Let @t+2/4=77/2 to obtain t=2/4@=7/| 4(350rad/s) |=2.24x10° s. 
(c) Since 7 leads ¢in phase by 7/2, the element must be a capacitor. 
(d) We solve C from X. = lxeg- eid? 


3 
@a-7 5, _ SAIN __ ugi0 F. 
E,@ (30.0 V)(350rad/s) 
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68. (a) We observe that @ = 12566 rad/s. Consequently, Xz; = 754 Q and Xc = 199 QO. 


Hence, Eq. 31-65 gives 
g = tan’ emeay 1.22 rad . 


(b) We find the current amplitude from Eq. 31-60: 


Em ~0.288A . 


T= 
(RP +(X;, -X.) 


69. (a) Using @= 2af, X, = aL, Xc= 1/@C and tan(@) = (X;, —Xc)/R, we find 
¢= tan’ '[(16.022 — 33.157)/40.0] =—0.40473 ~—0.405 rad. 

(b) Equation 31-63 gives J = 120/\/40° + (16-33) = 2.7576 = 2.76 A. 

(c)Xc >X, => capacitive. 


70. (a) We find Z from X, = ab = 2nfL: 


_X, _ 130x10°Q 
nL 22 (45.0x10°H) 


f =4.60x10° Hz. 


(b) The capacitance is found from X¢ = (aC)! = (2nfC) ': 


1 1 


= aa = -8 
— 2nfX~  2n(4.60x10°Hz)(1.30x10°Q) reg ala 


(c) Noting that X, « fand Xc¢ « f~', we conclude that when fis doubled, X, doubles and 
Xc reduces by half. Thus, 


X, = 2(1.30 x 10° Q)=2.60 x 10° 2. 
(d) Xc= 1.30 x 10° Q/2 = 6.50 x 10° Q. 
71. (a) The impedance is Z = (80.0 V)/(1.25 A) = 64.0 Q. 
(b) We can write cos ¢= R/Z. Therefore, 

R = (64.0 Q)cos(0.650 rad) = 50.9 Q. 


(c) Since the current leads the emf, the circuit is capacitive. 
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72. (a) From Eq. 31-65, we have 


g = tan" f-"|, tan”! Fw. 1150) 
Vp (V, / 2.00) 


which becomes tan! (2/3 ) = 33.7° or 0.588 rad. 
(b) Since ¢> 0, it is inductive (X; > Xc). 


(c) We have Vr = IR = 9.98 V, so that Vz = 2.00Vr = 20.0 V and Ve = V;/1.50 = 13.3 V. 
Therefore, from Eq. 31-60, we have 


ES Ir +V,-V.y = (9.98 VY + (20.0 V—13.3 V? =12.0V. 
73. (a) From Eq. 31-4, we have L =(@C)' =((2aYC) | =2.41 pH. 


(b) The total energy is the maximum energy on either device (see Fig. 31-4). Thus, we 
have Umax =3LP = 21.4 pl. 


(c) Of several methods available to do this part, probably the one most “in the spirit” of 
this problem (considering the energy that was calculated in part (b)) is to appeal to Umax = 


sO°/C (from Chapter 26) to find the maximum charge: Q = {2CU max = 82.2 nC. 


74. (a) Equation 31-4 directly gives 14/LC ~ 5.77x10° rad/s. 
(b) Equation 16-5 then yields T= 2n/@= 1.09 ms. 


(c) Although we do not show the graph here, we describe it: it is a cosine curve with 
amplitude 200 wC and period given in part (b). 


75. (a) The impedance is Z = Sm — fee =39.1Q. 
I 3.20A 


(b) From V, = IR=e,, cos¢, we get 


R= é. cos¢ ie DsvQsOs2rQ, _., 
7 ./ G2. 


3.20A 


(c) Since X,-X. xsing= sin(Qy982 rad we conclude that X, < Xc. The circuit is 
predominantly capacitive. 


76. (a) Equation 31-39 gives f= @/27= (2nCXc) | = 8.84 kHz. 
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(b) Because of its inverse relationship with frequency, the reactance will go down by a 
factor of 2 when f increases by a factor of 2. The answer is Xc = 6.00 Q. 


77. THINK The three-phase generator has three ac voltages that are 120° out of phase 
with each other. 


EXPRESS To calculate the potential difference between any two wires, we use the 
following trigonometric identity: 


sin a—sin B =2sin| (a — £)/2 |cos| (a+ )/2], 
where a and / are any two angles. 


ANALYZE (a) We consider the following combinations: AVj2 = Vi — V2, AVi3 = Vi — ‘V3, 
and AV 33 = V> = V3. For AV 12, 


AV,, = Asin(@,t) — Asin(@,t -120°) =2A nf kes fe scold, — 60° 


where sin 60° = V3 / 2. Similarly, 


. - é ie) 2 —24 O° 
AV, = Asin(@,t)— Asin (@jt 240°) = 2A sin( 250 Joos 3 


= /34cos(a,t-120°) 
and 


: : ie 2@,t—360° 
AV,, = Asin(@,t —120°) — Asin (@,t — 240°) = 2 Asin (= Joos [ a 


2 
= 3A cos(a,t -180°). 


All three expressions are sinusoidal functions of ¢ with angular frequency @zy. 


(b) We note that each of the above expressions has an amplitude of V3A. 


LEARN A three-phase generator provides a smoother flow of power than a single-phase 
generator. 


78. (a) The effective resistance Reg satisfies I> Roy = Prochanica > OF 


met 


ie Fos : oD 


oo of 50A 
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(b) This is not the same as the resistance R of its coils, but just the effective resistance for 
power transfer from electrical to mechanical form. In fact / ° OR would not give Prechanical 
but rather the rate of energy loss due to thermal dissipation. 


79. THINK The total energy in the LC circuit is the sum of electrical energy stored in the 
capacitor, and the magnetic energy stored in the inductor. Energy is conserved. 


EXPRESS Let Uz be the electrical energy in the capacitor and Ug be the magnetic 
energy in the inductor. The total energy is U = Ug + Ug. When Ug = 0.500Uz (at time 2), 
then Ug = 2.00Ug and U = Ug + Uz = 3.00Ug. Now, Uz is given by q* /2C, where q is 
the charge on the capacitor at time ¢. The total energy U is given by Q* /2C, where Q is 
the maximum charge on the capacitor. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, 


2C 2C 3.00 


(b) If the capacitor is fully charged at time ¢ = 0, then the time-dependent charge on the 
capacitor is given by g = Qcosa@t. This implies that the condition g = 0.5770 is satisfied 
when cos@t = 0.557, or at = 0.955 rad. Since @=2n/T (where T is the period of 
oscillation), t=0.955T /2n=0.152T, or t/ T=0.152. 


2 2 
Opa ot 5770: 


LEARN The fraction of total energy that is of electrical nature at a given time ¢ is given 
by 


2 2 
Ue fe ah Seog or cos?( 221) 
U O?/2C T 


A plot of U,/U as a function of t/T is given below. 


Uz/ U 


a i 


From the plot, we see that U, /U =1/3 at t/ T= 0.152. 


80. (a) The reactances are as follows: 


1371 


X, =2af,L =22(400 Hz)(0.0242 H) = 60.82 Q 
X. =(22f,C)' =[22(400 Hz)(1.21x10° F)]' =32.88Q 


Z= JR +(X,-X,/ = J(20.0 Q)’ + (60.82 Q-32.88 Q) =34.36Q. 


With ¢ =90.0 V, we have 
é  90.0V 


a6 IT 262A 
Z 34.360 


=262A => I,.=—= 


V2 V2 


Therefore, the rms potential difference across the resistor is Vz ms = ims R = 37.0 V. 


=1.85A. 


(b) Across the capacitor, the rms potential difference is Vers = Jims Xc = 60.9 V. 
(c) Similarly, across the inductor, the rms potential difference is Vz ims = [ims Xz = 113 V. 
(d) The average rate of energy dissipation is Payg = (Lnms)-R = 68.6 W. 


81. THINK Since the current lags the generator emf, the phase angle is positive and the 
circuit is more inductive than capacitive. 


EXPRESS Let V, be the maximum potential difference across the inductor, Vc be the 
maximum potential difference across the capacitor, and Vr be the maximum potential 
difference across the resistor. The phase constant is given by 


V,-V, 
= tan | 4 |, 


R 


The maximum emf is related to the current amplitude by ¢, =/Z, where Z is the 
impedance. 


ANALYZE (a) With V.. =V, /2.00 and V, =V, /2.00, we find the phase constant to be 


@= tant | Ve !2.00 | tan (1.00) = 45.0°. 
V,/2.00 


(b) The resistance is related to the impedance by R= Zcos¢. Thus, 


_€,,cosd _ (30.0V)(cos 45°) 


R 3 
I 300x10° A 


= 70.7 ©. 


LEARN With R and J known, the inductive and capacitive reactances are, respectively, 
X, =2.00R =141Q, and X. = R=70.7Q. Similarly, the impedance of the circuit is 
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Fe “ = (30.0 V)/(300x107 A) =100Q. 


82. From Umax = tL we get /=0.115 A. 


83. From Eq. 31-4 we get f= 1/2m/LC = 1.84 kHz. 


84. (a) With a phase constant of 45° the (net) reactance must equal the resistance in the 
circuit, which means the circuit impedance becomes 


Z=R 2 > R=ZhA/2 =707Q. 


(b) Since f= 8000 Hz, then @ =27(8000) rad/s. The net reactance (which, as observed, 
must equal the resistance) is therefore 


X,—Xc = wal. — (aC) | = 707 Q. 
Weare also told that the resonance frequency is 6000 Hz, which (by Eq. 31-4) means 


1 1 1 1 
C=. = Dey. gid POG Ae a 
aL (2af)Ll 4a’ f°L 42°(6000 Hz) L 


Substituting this for C in our previous expression (for the net reactance) we obtain an 
equation that can be solved for the self-inductance. Our result is Z = 32.2 mH. 


(c) C= ((2(6000))°L)! = 21.9 nF. 


85. THINK The current and the charge undergo sinusoidal oscillations in the ZC circuit. 
Energy is conserved. 


EXPRESS The angular frequency oscillation is related to the capacitance C and 


inductance L by @=1/VLC. The electrical energy and magnetic energy in the circuit as 
a function of time are given by 


2 2 
q OQ 2 
=— =— cos (at + 
ibe 5G (at + g) 
pei 1a? sin’ (at + ¢) = Otis +) 
= = 2 2C 


The maximum value of Ug is O*/2C, which is the total energy in the circuit, U. 


Similarly, the maximum value of Uz is also O* /2C, which can also be written as LI? /2 
using [=@0. 
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ANALYZE (a) Using the fact that @= 27f; the inductance is 


i 1 1 
OC AP P?C Ag? (10.4%10° Hz) (34010 F) 


= 6.89x107H. 


(b) The total energy may be calculated from the inductor (when the current is at 
maximum): 


U=sLP = 5 E3910" l@20 «102 AP 1.79 x10""'J. 


(c) We solve for Q from U=107/C: 


Q=2CU = |2G40x 10° Fido x10"'J A 110x107 C. 


LEARN Figure 31-4 of the textbook illustrates the oscillations of electrical and magnetic 
energies. The total energy U=U,+U,=@Q°/2C remains constant. When U, is 
maximum, Uz is zero, and vice versa. 


86. From Eq. 31-60, we have (220 V/3.00 A)’ =R° +X; => X, =69.30. 


87. When the switch is open, we have a series LRC circuit involving just the one 
capacitor near the upper right corner. Equation 31-65 leads to 


1 


o,L—- 
o,C 


=tan ¢, = tan(—20°)=— tan 20°. 


Now, when the switch is in position 1, the equivalent capacitance in the circuit is 2C. In 
this case, we have 


o,L— : 
20,C 


S =tan ¢g =tan10.0°. 


Finally, with the switch in position 2, the circuit is simply an LC circuit with current 
amplitude 
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where we use the fact that (@,C)'>q@,L in simplifying the square root (this fact is 


evident from the description of the first situation, when the switch was open). We solve 
for L, R and C from the three equations above, and the results are as follows: 


(a) i ee ot a = = 

I,tang, (2.00A) tan (—20.0°) 
(b) L= Em_| 1 7 tang, _ 120V 1-2 tan 10.0° _0313H 

o,L, tang, } 2n(60.0 Hz)(2.00 A) tan (—20.0°) : 
(c) and 

di 2.00 A 
” 20,6, - tan ¢, / tan d,) 2(277)(60.0 Hz)(120 V)(1-tan 10.0°/ tan(—20.0°)) 
=1.49x10° F. 


88. (a) Eqs. 31-4 and 31-14 lead to 
pee =1JLC =1.27x10°C. 
oO 


(b) We choose the phase constant in Eq. 31-12 to be ¢=—m/2, so that ig = J in Eq. 
31-15). Thus, the energy in the capacitor is 


2 Oo 
- =s07 = acm at) . 


Differentiating and using the fact that 2 sin Ocos @ = sin 26, we obtain 


2 
ds = Oe ended : 
2C 


We find the maximum value occurs whenever sin 2@t =1, which leads (with n = odd 
integer) to 


l nt _ nt _na 44 
= VLC =8.31x107~s, 2.49x10 
202 40 4 


The earliest time is t=8.31x107s. 


(c) Returning to the above expression for dU,,/dt with the requirement that sin2a@t = 1, 
we obtain 


[375 


ik -29- GET FE seuno% 
E = O= = =544x10°J/s. 
t4aN 2C 2C LE ~~ 2NC 


89. THINK In this problem, we demonstrate that in a driven RLC circuit, the energies 
stored in the capacitor and the inductor stay constant; however, energy is transferred from 
the driving emf device to the resistor. 


EXPRESS The energy stored in the capacitor is given by U, =q* /2C. Similarly, the 
energy stored in the inductor is U, =4Li°. The rate of energy supply by the driving emf 
device is P. =ig, where i=J/sin(@,—¢) and ¢=e, sing,t. The rate with which energy 


dissipates in the resistor is P, =i°R. 


ANALYZE (a) Since the charge g is a periodic function of ¢ with period 7, so must be Us. 
Consequently, Uz will not be changed over one complete cycle. Actually, Ug has period 
T/2, which does not alter our conclusion. 


(b) Since the current 7 is a periodic function of t with period 7, so must be Uz. 


(c) The energy supplied by the emf device over one cycle is 
T T . . T . . . 
U,= iy P.dt=Te, I, sin(@,t — ¢)sin(a,t)dt = Te, I, [sin @,t cos @—cosa@,t sin g]sin(@,t)dt 


T 
=—TJ/é cos@, 
moe p 


where we have used 


Dis 3s T ae 
I, sin’ (@,t)dt = * I, sin(@,t) cos(@,t)dt = 0. 
(d) Over one cycle, the energy dissipated in the resistor is 
zt 2p? 2 Ly 
Un=|, Padt =PRJ. sin*(@,t—@)dt = SPR 


(e) Since ¢, I cosg=e,] 0 Le. e eo la, e. e I’R, the two quantities are indeed the 
same. 


LEARN In solving for (c) and (d), we could have used Eqs. 31-74 and 31-71: By doing 
so, we find the energy supplied by the generator to be 


Pvt = b.. cos¢G- Farle cos ¢ 
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where we substitute 7, =J/ V2 and B= ey ¥2. Similarly, the energy dissipated by 


the resistor is 
DE enaees va = lay, G- spo on G- Frlee 


The same results are obtained without any integration. 
90. From Eq. 31-4, we have C=(a@°L) | = ((2af)L) | = 1.59 uF. 


91. Resonance occurs when the inductive reactance equals the capacitive reactance. 
Reactances of a certain type add (in series) just like resistances. Thus, since the resonance 
@ values are the same for both circuits, we have for each circuit: 


and adding these equations we find 
1/1 1 
OAL \=—| = | 
(A+) {3 =| 


Since L,, =L,+L, and CZ =(C'+C,), 


eq = = resonance in the combined circuit. 


1 
w,, 
92. When switch 5S is closed and the others are open, the inductor is essentially out of the 
circuit and what remains is an RC circuit. The time constant is 7: = RC. When switch S> 
is closed and the others are open, the capacitor is essentially out of the circuit. In this case, 
what we have is an LR circuit with time constant 7, = L/R. Finally, when switch $3 is 
closed and the others are open, the resistor is essentially out of the circuit and what 
remains is an LC circuit that oscillates with period T=27 VLC . Substituting L = Rz and 
C = t/R, we obtain T=27,Jr,1, . 


93. (a) We note that we obtain the maximum value in Eq. 31-28 when we set 


Tt 1 1 


=—_= = 0.00417 s 
20, 4f (60) 


_— 


or 4.17 ms. The result is ¢,, sin(/2) =, sin(90°) = 36.0 V. 


(b) At t= 4.17 ms, the current is 
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i =[sin (@,t —$) = Isin (90° — (-24.3°)) = (0.164 A) cos (24.3°) 
—0,1495A ~0.150 A. 


Ohm’s law directly gives 
Vp =IR = (0.1495 A)(200Q) = 29.9V. 


(c) The capacitor voltage phasor is 90° less than that of the current. Thus, at ¢ = 4.17 ms, 
we obtain 


vo =I sin(90° — (-24.3°) — 90°) X_. = LX, sin(24.3°) = (0.164. A)(177Q) sin(24.3°) 
=11.9V. 


(d) The inductor voltage phasor is 90° more than that of the current. Therefore, at ¢ = 
4.17 ms, we find 


v, =Isin(90°—(—24.3°) +90°)X, =—LX, sin(24.3°) = -(0.164 A)(86.7Q) sin(24.3°) 
=-5.85V. 


(e) Our results for parts (b), (c) and (d) add to give 36.0 V, the same as the answer for 
part (a). 


Chapter 32 


1. We use > ®,, =0 to obtain 


5 
® 6 =->_®,, =—(—1 Wb + 2 Wb—3 Wb +4 Wb—5 Wb) =+3 Wb. 


n=1 


2.(a) The flux through the top is +(0.30 T) ar” where r = 0.020 m. The flux through the 
bottom is +0.70 mWb as given in the problem statement. Since the net flux must be zero 
then the flux through the sides must be negative and exactly cancel the total of the 
previously mentioned fluxes. Thus (in magnitude) the flux though the sides is 1.1 mWb. 


(b) The fact that it is negative means it is inward. 


3. THINK Gauss’ law for magnetism states that the net magnetic flux through any closed 
surface is zero. 


EXPRESS Mathematically, Gauss’ law for magnetism is expressed as > B-dA=0. Now, 


our Gaussian surface has the shape of a right circular cylinder with two end caps and a 
curved surface. Thus, 


f B-ddA=0,+®,+®,, 
where ®, is the magnetic flux through the first end cap, D2 is the magnetic flux through 
the second end cap, and ®c¢ is the magnetic flux through the curved surface. Over the first 
end the magnetic field is inward, so the flux is ©; = —25.0 wWb. Over the second end the 


magnetic field is uniform, normal to the surface, and outward, so the flux is BD) = AB = 
nr’B, where A is the area of the end and r is the radius of the cylinder. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, the flux through the second end is 
®, =7(0.120 m)’ (1.60x10° T) =+7.24x10° Wb=+72.4 uWb. 


Since the three fluxes must sum to zero, 
O. =—®, —®D, = 25.0 uWb—72.4 uWb =—47.4 uWb. 


Thus, the magnitude is |, |=47.4Wb. 
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(b) The minus sign in ®_ indicates that the flux is inward through the curved surface. 


LEARN Gauss’ law for magnetism implies that magnetic monopoles do not exist; the 
simplest magnetic structure is a magnetic dipole (having a north pole and a south pole). 


4. From Gauss’ law for magnetism, the flux through S; is equal to that through S, the 
portion of the xz plane that lies within the cylinder. Here the normal direction of $2 is +y. 
Therefore, 


r / je iL 
,(S,)=,(S,)=[° BOL de=2[" Bug (XL de =2 roe page tea 


5. THINK Changing electric flux induces a magnetic field. 


EXPRESS Consider a circle of radius r between the plates, with its center on the axis of 
the capacitor. Since there is no current between the capacitor plates, the Ampere- 
Maxwell’s law reduces to 


pc ® 
$B -di= p45), 


where B is the magnetic field at points on the circle, and @, is the electric flux through 
the circle. Since the B field on the circle is in the tangential direction, and 
®, = AE =7R’E, where R is the radius of the capacitor, we have 
dE 
2arB = hE ,tR° — 
Moo dt 
or 
2 
fee eae (r>R). 
20 Gt 


ANALYZE Solving for dE/dt, we obtain 


dE 2Br 2(2.0x107 T)(6.0x10~* m) rem 
dt MoE oR” (4x10? T-m/A)(8.85x10-? C’/N-m’ )(3.0x10°m) m:s 


LEARN Outside the capacitor, the induced magnetic field decreases with increased 
radial distance r, from a maximum value at the plate edge r= R. 


6. The integral of the field along the indicated path is, by Eq. 32-18 and Eq. 32-19, equal 
to 


=52nT-m. 


(4.0 cm)(2.0 cm) 


12 cm 


. ( enclosed area 
0"d 
total area 


= y1,(0.75 A) 
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7. (a) Inside we have (by Eq. 32-16) B=y4i,r,/2”R* , where r, =0.0200 m, 
R=0.0300 m, and the displacement current is given by Eq. 32-38 (in SI units): 


d®, 
t 


= (8.85x10°" C’*/N-m*)(3.00x10° V/m-s) =2.66x10°" A. 


1, =&€) 


Thus, we find 


pa Holah (42 x10’ T-m/A)(2.66x10"* A)(0.0200 m) 


: : =L18x10-? "Tr: 
2xR 27(0.0300 m) 


(b) Outside we have (by Eq. 32-17) B= y,i,/2zr, where r,= 0.0500 cm. Here we 
obtain 
pa Hele _ (427 x10’ T-m/A)(2.66 x10" A) 
2n1, 27(0.0500 m) 


=1.06x10°" T 


8. (a) Application of Eq. 32-3 along the circle referred to in the second sentence of the 
problem statement (and taking the derivative of the flux expression given in that sentence) 
leads to 


B(2n1) = EL (0.60 V: mis) 
Using r = 0.0200 m (which, in any case, cancels out) and R = 0.0300 m, we obtain 
_ Eflp(0.60 V-m/s) _ (8.85x10°? C*/N- m’)(42x 107 T-m/A)(0.60 V - m/s) 


2nR 27(0.0300 m) 
=3.54x10"7 T. 


B 


(b) For a value of r larger than R, we must note that the flux enclosed has already reached 
its full amount (when r = R in the given flux expression). Referring to the equation we 
wrote in our solution of part (a), this means that the final fraction (r/R) should be 
replaced with unity. On the left hand side of that equation, we set 7 = 0.0500 m and solve. 
We now find 


— Eybly(0.60 V-m/s) _ (8.85x10° C*/N- m’)(42x 10’ T-m/A)(0.60 V - m/s) 
2ar 277(0.0500 m) 
=2.13x10"" T. 


B 


9. (a) Application of Eq. 32-7 with A = mm (and taking the derivative of the field 
expression given in the problem) leads to 


B(2ar) = €,fyrr° (0.00450 V/m-s). 
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For r = 0.0200 m, this gives 


B= 5 ott (0.00450 V/m-s) 


= + (8.85 x 107"? C’*/N-m’)(4z x10 T-m/A)(0.0200 m)(0.00450 V/m-s) 
=5.01x10 T. 


(b) With r > R, the expression above must replaced by 
B(22r) = E)LlyR’ (0.00450 V/m-s). 


Substituting r = 0.050 m and R = 0.030 m, we obtain B = 4.51 x 10° T. 


10. (a) Here, the enclosed electric flux is found by integrating 


r r r ] r 
O, = I, E 2zrdr = t(0.500 Vim-s)(27) | fi = nr me [Sr 2 4 


with SI units understood. Then (after taking the derivative with respect to time) Eq. 32-3 
leads to 


1 r° 
B(2ar)=¢é,u,2| —r* -— |. 
( ) = EL c =) 


For r = 0.0200 m and R = 0.0300 m, this gives B = 3.09 x 10°°°T. 


(b) The integral shown above will no longer (since now r > R) have r as the upper limit; 
the upper limit is now R. Thus, 


3 
O, =tr Le s abr? 
a 3R) 6 


Consequently, Eq. 32-3 becomes 
1 
B(2ar)= aa Mp R? 
which for 7 = 0.0500 m, yields 


— EqblpR? _ (8.8510 )(4z x107)(0.030)? 
12r 12(0.0500) 


B =1.67x10™ T. 


11. (a) Noting that the magnitude of the electric field (assumed uniform) is given by E = 
Vid (where d = 5.0 mm), we use the result of part (a) in Sample Problem 32.01 — 
“Magnetic field induced by changing electric field:” 
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Ba bok” dE _ Mér dV (r<R). 
2 dt 2d dt 


We also use the fact that the time derivative of sin (at) (where @ = 2nf= 21(60) = 377/s 
in this problem) is @ cos(@t). Thus, we find the magnetic field as a function of r (for r < 
R; note that this neglects “fringing” and related effects at the edges): 


B = Mofo 
2d 


Es Ho €or Vinay O 


Vir OCOS(Ct) => Baye 
2d 


where Vinax = 150 V. This grows with r until reaching its highest value at r = R = 30 mm: 


© UgEyRVgg,@ _ (42% 107 H/m)(8.85x 10" F/m)(30x10°m)(150V)(377/s) 
nn a 2(5.0x10°m) 
=19x10- 71, 


B 


max 


(b) For r < 0.03 m, we use the expression 
Bax = ME Ving, @/ 2d 


found in part (a) (note the B « r dependence), and for r > 0.03 m we perform a similar 
calculation starting with the result of part (b) in Sample Problem 32.01 — “Magnetic 
field induced by changing electric field:” 


R’ dE R? R’ 
Be ={ BS 4 [Ant *) [4a V sax COS ( @t) 


2r_ at 2rd at 2rd ae 
2 
= Meo Vina. ® (for r > R) 
2rd 


(note the B « r' dependence — see also Eqs. 32-16 and 
32-17). The plot, with SI units understood, is shown to | ¢.:0:: 
the right. 1.6x10- 


12. From Sample Problem 32.01 — “Magnetic field 
induced by changing electric field,’ we know that B «x r 
forr< Rand B «<r! forr>R. So the maximum value of 
B occurs at r = R, and there are two possible values of 7 2x10 


at which the magnetic field is 75% of Bmax. We denote 
these two values as r; and r2, where r; < Rand12>R. 


(a) Inside the capacitor, 0.75 Bmax/Bmax = 11/R, or 7) = 0.75 R = 0.75 (40 mm) =30 mm. 


(b) Outside the capacitor, 0.75 Bmax/Bmax = (12/R) |, or 
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1 = RIO.75 = 4R/3 = (4/3)(40 mm) = 53 mm. 


(c) From Eqs. 32-15 and 32-17, 


Se a _ (427x107 T-m/A)(6.0A) 
™ 2nR 2nR 2 (0.040m) 


=3.0x10°T. 


13. Let the area plate be A and the plate separation be d. We use Eq. 32-10: 


. d® d d &,A 
a = 20 22, DeGan1” fi d fk 


dV_id i, 115A 
dt &A C 2.0x10°F 


or 


=75x10° V/s. 


Therefore, we need to change the voltage difference across the capacitor at the rate of 
7.5x10° V/s. 


14. Consider an area A, normal to a uniform electric field E . The displacement current 
density is uniform and normal to the area. Its magnitude is given by Jy = ig/A. For this 
situation , i, = €,A(dE/dt), so 


15. THINK The displacement current is related to the changing electric flux by 
i, =&(d®,,/ dt). 


EXPRESS Let A be the area of a plate and E be the magnitude of the electric field 
between the plates. The field between the plates is uniform, so E = V/d, where V is the 
potential difference across the plates and d is the plate separation. 


ANALYZE Thus, the displacement current is 


d®, _ d({EA)_ dE _&)AaV 


ed Ta a ae eal ae 


Now, &A/d is the capacitance C of a parallel-plate capacitor (not filled with a dielectric), 
so 
owe 
dt 


LEARN The real current charging the capacitor is 
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Thus, we see that i=i,. 


16. We use Eq. 32-14: i, =€,A(dE/dt). Note that, in this situation, A is the area over 


which a changing electric field is present. In this case r > R, so A = 2R*. Thus, 


dE i, Ly 2.0A vo V 
cee eee 10 Se 
dt &A eR’ 7(8.85x10- C’/N-m’)(0.10m) m:s 
. a G52 x10°0-mbDoaG 
17. (a) Using Eq. 27-10, we find E = pJ =—= = £0324 V/m. 
A 5.00x 10m 


(b) The displacement current is 


_. d®, dE d(pi)__di_ 2 r 
i, = Oe =A = aA 4{ ) ep =(8.85x10 F/m)(1.62x10*Q)(2000 A/s) 


=2.87x10°'°A, 


B(duetoi,) syi,/2ar i, _2.87x10° A 
B(duetoi) yi/2ar i 100A 


(c) The ratio of fields is =2.87x10"". 


18. From Eq. 28-11, we have i=(é/R)e- “" since we are ignoring the self-inductance of 
the capacitor. Equation 32-16 gives 
Re Molal 
2nR 


Furthermore, Eq. 25-9 yields the capacitance 


Gz y(0.05 m)* 
0.003 m 


= 2.318x10"'F, 
so that the capacitive time constant is 

T= (20.0 x 10°Q)(2.318 x 10°"! F) = 4.636 x 10s. 
At t=250 x 10° s, the current is 


12.0 V 


fe ee = ee, —t/t = —7 
=500x 10° © 3.50 x 10 °A. 


i 
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Since i = ig (see Eq. 32-15) and r = 0.0300 m, then (with plate radius R = 0.0500 m) we 
find 


p— Halar _ (4x10 T-m/A)(3.50%107 A)(0.030 m) 


2 5 =8.40x10" T. 
2nR 27(0.050 m) 
19. (a) Equation 32-16 (with Eq. 26-5) gives, with A = 2°, 
Holst Had ZAP. yd 3 (tR’)r 1 
B= = = = Jr 
eR” DGR? - OeR 
= 5 (4nx 107 T- m/A)(6.00 A/m)(0.0200 m) = 75.4 nT. 


=67.9nT. 


a 2 
(b) Similarly, Eq. 32-17 gives B= “0% = MoS aR 
2ar 2Qar 


20. (a) Equation 32-16 gives B=“ = 2.22 yi 
27R 


(b) Equation 32-17 gives B= Se =2.00 uT. 
ar 


21. (a) Equation 32-11 applies (though the last term is zero) but we must be careful with 
idenc- It is the enclosed portion of the displacement current, and if we related this to the 
displacement current density Jz, then 


; . 5 1 r 
Liens = I, J ,2ar dr = (4.00 Alm*)(27)| (1 —r/R)r dr = sa[ te — 4 


with SI units understood. Now, we apply Eq. 32-17 (with ig replaced with igenc) or start 


i 
from scratch with Eq. 32-11, to get B= ee =279 nl. 
ar 


(b) The integral shown above will no longer (since now r > R) have r as the upper limit; 
the upper limit is now R. Thus, 
1 R*?) 4 
iene =i, =8a| —R° -—|=—aR’. 
2 3R 
Now Eq. 32-17 gives B= Pola 15.1 nT. 
2ar 


22. (a) Eq. 32-11 applies (though the last term is zero) but we must be careful with igenc. 
It is the enclosed portion of the displacement current. Thus Eq. 32-17 (which derives 
from Eq. 32-11) becomes, with ig replaced with igenc, 
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2Qar 2Qar 


B 


which yields (after canceling 7, and setting R = 0.0300 m) B = 20.0 wT. 


(b) Here iz = 3.00 A, and we get B= — =12.0 uT. 
mr 


23. THINK The electric field between the plates in a parallel-plate capacitor is changing, 
so there is a nonzero displacement current i, =€,(d®,,/dt) between the plates. 


EXPRESS Let A be the area of a plate and E be the magnitude of the electric field 
between the plates. The field between the plates is uniform, so E = V/d, where V is the 
potential difference across the plates and d is the plate separation. The current into the 
positive plate of the capacitor is 


ja 4 (cy) cM BAMED) «5, yHB_ 5 A 
dt dt dt d dt dt dt 


which is the same as the displacement current. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, at any instant the displacement current ig in the gap between the 
plates equals the conduction current i in the wires: ig =i=2.0 A. 


(b) The rate of change of the electric field is 


dE 1 fa-[ bat 2.0A 93x19! 
dt EA dt EA @85x 10°” F/ml{D)mO m-s_ 
(c) The displacement current through the indicated path is 


2 2 
i =i, [$]-20 A) [Sem =0.50 A. 


Om 
(d) The integral of the field around the indicated path is 
fds = wi, = Q6x10- H/mlfO50.4G 63x107T-m. 


LEARN the displacement through the dashed path is proportional to the area encircled by 
the path since the displacement current is uniformly distributed over the full plate area. 


24. (a) From Eq. 32-10, 
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i= ky 2 =6, — A= 
=—(8.85x10-” C?/N-m*)(4.0x10°m )(6.0x10* V/m-s) 


=—2.1x10°A. 


| (4.0%10°)—(6.0%10*r) |=—@,4(6.0x10* V/m-s) 


Thus, the magnitude of the displacement current is |i, |=2.1x10°A. 
(b) The negative sign in i, implies that the direction is downward. 


(c) If one draws a counterclockwise circular loop s around the plates, then according to 
Eq. 32-18, 


LB as = Moi, <9, 
which means that B-ds <0. Thus B must be clockwise. 


25. (a) We use Af. di = Mol enctosea tO find 


J 2 
paHilnans OV) 1 p10 26010" H/m)(20A/m’ )(50x10>m) 


=6.3x107'T. 


E 


IE 
(b) From i, =J, ar? =e =¢§ ieee et 
dd 0H 0 di g 


dE J,  —- 20A/m”——- 
dt & 885x10°"F/m m:s- 


26. (a) Since i = ig (Eq. 32-15) then the portion of displacement current enclosed is 


2 
ta ES a en, 
mR 9 
(b) We see from Sample Problem 32.01 — “Magnetic field induced by changing electric 
field” that the maximum field is at y = R and that (in the interior) the field is simply 
proportional to r. Therefore, 
B _300mT_ r 


B.. 12.0mT R 


max 


which yields r = R/4 = (1.20 cm)/4 = 0.300 cm. 
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(c) We now look for a solution in the exterior region, where the field is inversely 
proportional to r (by Eq. 32-17): 
B _300mT_ R 
By 12.0mT + 


max 


which yields r = 4R = 4(1.20 cm) = 4.80 cm. 


27. (a) In region a of the graph, 


5 = 5 
nice Seales gic = (8.8510? F/m)(1.6m?) |= Nie SoG 2 pik 
dt dt 4.0x10°s 
(b) ig « dE/dt = 0. 
(c) In region c of the graph, 
7 dE =12 2 —4.0x10° N/C 
= € A|—|=(8.85x10 ~ F/m)(1.6m° )}——————_ = 2. 8A. 
Mae es Ff ( /m)( ) 2.0x10°s 


28. (a) Figure 32-35 indicates that i= 4.0 A when t= 20 ms. Thus, 
B; = poi/2mr = 0.089 mT. 

(b) Figure 32-35 indicates that i = 8.0 A when ¢ = 40 ms. Thus, B;= 0.18 mT. 
(c) Figure 32-35 indicates that i= 10 A when ¢> 50 ms. Thus, B; ~ 0.220 mT. 
(d) Equation 32-4 gives the displacement current in terms of the time-derivative of the 
electric field: ig = &A(dE/dt), but using Eq. 26-5 and Eq. 26-10 we have EF = pi/A (in 
terms of the real current); therefore, ig = &p(di/dt). For 0 <t< 50 ms, Fig. 32-35 indicates 
that di/dt = 200 A/s. Thus, 

Big= boig/2mr =6.4x10~T. 
(e) As in (d), Bia= foia/2ar =6.4 x 10° T. 
(f) Here di/dt = 0, so (by the reasoning in the previous step) B = 0. 


(g) By the right-hand rule, the direction of B. at t= 20s is out of the page. 


(h) By the right-hand rule, the direction of B. , at t= 20s is out of the page. 


29. (a) At any instant the displacement current iz in the gap between the plates equals the 
conduction current 7 in the wires. Thus imax = ig max = 7.60 WA. 
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(b) Since ig = & (d®;/dt), we have 


: 6 
fp-| as a2 OORT psoas 
t4N ec,  8.85x10 F/m 


(c) Let the area plate be A and the plate separation be d. The displacement current is 


ae d®,, = 6,2 (AE)= 5,454) =A) 
dt dt dt\d d \ dat 


Now the potential difference across the capacitor is the same in magnitude as the emf of 
the generator, so V = & sin at and dV/dt = @ém cos at. Thus, i, =(€ Awe,, /d) cos at 


and i,,... = €)4@é,, /d. This means 


_ Aas, _(8.85x10? F/m)n(0.180 m) (130rad/s)(220 V) 


x =3.39x10°m, 
7.60x10° A 


d 


La max 
2 
where A = zR* was used. 


(d) We use the Ampere-Maxwell law in the form Af. di = Mol, , where the path of 


integration is a circle of radius r between the plates and parallel to them. Jy is the 
displacement current through the area bounded by the path of integration. Since the 
displacement current density is uniform between the plates, Jz = (r°/R’)ia, where ig is the 
total displacement current between the plates and R is the plate radius. The field lines are 
circles centered on the axis of the plates, so B is parallel to ds. The field has constant 


magnitude around the circular path, so -ds =2nrB . Thus, 


r Mol aV 
22rB= lint =. Ba 
u(2 : In? 


The maximum magnetic field is given by 


oe Hoisont ; (472x107 nae A)(0.110m) aeeie sii 
27R 27(0.180m) 


30. (a) The flux through Arizona is 


®=-B A=-@x10° TI@bs,000km’ lo aieahy: -13x10' Wb , 
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inward. By Gauss’ law this is equal to the negative value of the flux ®’ through the rest of 
the surface of the Earth. So ®’= 1.3 x 10’ Wb. 


(b) The direction is outward. 


31. The horizontal component of the Earth’s magnetic field is given by B, = Bcos@,, 
where B is the magnitude of the field and ¢, is the inclination angle. Thus 


ff LL 


~ cos @, ~ cos73° 


32. (a) The potential energy of the atom in association with the presence of an external 


magnetic field B., is given by Eqs. 32-31 and 32-32: 


ext 


U = Hop - Bay = iy Le oer az —M, Lp Bot . 


For level £; there is no change in energy as a result of the introduction of B.,,, so U« m, 


ext ? 


= 0, meaning that m,= 0 for this level. 


(b) For level E, the single level splits into a triplet (i.e., three separate ones) in the 


presence of B meaning that there are three different values of m,. The middle one in 


ext ? 


the triplet is unshifted from the original value of EZ so its m, must be equal to 0. The 


other two in the triplet then correspond to m, =—1 and m, = +1, respectively. 
(c) For any pair of adjacent levels in the triplet, |Am,| = 1. Thus, the spacing is given by 
AU =| A(-m,1,B)|=| Am, | 4,B = ,B = (9.27x10“ I/T)(0.50T) = 4.64x 10 J. 


33. THINK An electron in an atom has both orbital angular momentum and spin angular 
momentum; the z components of the angular momenta are quantized. 


EXPRESS The z component of the orbital angular momentum is give by 


_mh 


Liotb.z = On 


where / is the Planck constant and m, is the orbital magnetic quantum number. The 
corresponding z component of the orbital magnetic dipole moment is 


How,z = —™M, Lg 
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where 4, =eh/4zm is the Bohr magneton. When placed in an external field B.., the 


ext ? 


energy associated with the orientation of “,,, 1s given by 


=> 


U =f ‘B 


ext’ 
ANALYZE (a) Since m, = 0, Low = m,h/27= 0. 

(b) Since m, = 0, Low =—m, Lp = 0. 

(c) Since m, = 0, then from Eq. 32-32, U=—fozBext = —m, UpBext = 0. 
(d) Regardless of the value of m,, we find for the spin part 


U =-u,.B =+u,B =+@27x10~ THD xrG $3.2x107° J. 


(e) Now m, =—3, so 
m,h_(~3) (6.631077 J-s) 


ee 
sae. 3 Qn 


=—3,16x104J-s~-3.2x10 J -s 


(f) and L,,,.=—Mfl =—(-3) (9.27x10 J/T) =2.78x10 J/T~2.8x10™ J/T. 
(g) The potential energy associated with the electron’s orbital magnetic moment is now 


U == py Boy =— (2.7810 J/T)(35x10°T)=-9.7x10 J. 


(h) On the other hand, the potential energy associated with the electron spin, being 
independent of m,, remains the same: +3.2 x 10° J. 


LEARN Spin is an intrinsic angular momentum that is not associated with the motion of 
the electron. Its z component is quantized, and can be written as 


sme 
2n 


where m, =+1/2 is the spin magnetic quantum number. 
34. We use Eq. 32-27 to obtain 


AU=—A(u,,-B) = —BAws,:, 
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where yu,, =+teh/4nm, =+, (see Eqs. 32-24 and 32-25). Thus, 


AU =-B pw, - b., Q 24,8 =2Q27x10™ thst 46x10 3. 
35. We use Eq. 32-31: Wo, 2 = — mM, Lp. 
(a) For m, = 1, Moz =—(1) (9.3 x 10 I/T) =-9.3 x 10°“ J/T. 
(b) For m, =—2, Moz =—(-2) (9.3 x 10 JT) = 1.9 x 10° J/T. 
36. Combining Eq. 32-27 with Eqs. 32-22 and 32-23, we see that the energy difference is 
AU =21,B 


where ji, is the Bohr magneton (given in Eq. 32-25). With AU = 6.00 x 10°*° J, we obtain 
B= 32.3 mT. 


37. (a) A sketch of the field lines (due to the presence of the bar magnet) in the vicinity of 
the loop is shown below: 


{> 

nee ae 
h pole —-— 
sout! pole ——— 4 


(b) The primary conclusion of Section 32-9 is two-fold: 7 is opposite to B, and the 
effect of F is to move the material toward regions of smaller | B| values. The direction 


of the magnetic moment vector (of our loop) is toward the right in our sketch, or in the +x 
direction. 


(c) The direction of the current is clockwise (from the perspective of the bar magnet). 


(d) Since the size of | B| relates to the “crowdedness” of the field lines, we see that F is 
toward the right in our sketch, or in the +x direction. 


38. An electric field with circular field lines is induced as the magnetic field is turned on. 
Suppose the magnetic field increases linearly from zero to B in time ¢. According to Eq. 
31-27, the magnitude of the electric field at the orbit is given by 
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where r is the radius of the orbit. The induced electric field is tangent to the orbit and 
changes the speed of the electron, the change in speed being given by 


eE erB 
Ay=at=—t= =——. 
m, t 2m, 


The average current associated with the circulating electron is i = ev/2zr and the dipole 


moment is 
ev 1 
= 4i=(zr’ )} — |=-evr. 
a ( If 2ar gi 


The change in the dipole moment is 


39. For the measurements carried out, the largest ratio of the magnetic field to the 

temperature is (0.50 T)/(10 K) = 0.050 T/K. Look at Fig. 32-14 to see if this is in the 

region where the magnetization is a linear function of the ratio. It is quite close to the 

origin, so we conclude that the magnetization obeys Curie’s law. 

40. (a) From Fig. 32-14 we estimate a slope of B/T = 0.50 T/K when M/Mimax = 50%. So 
B=0.50 T = (0.50 T/K)(300 K) = 1.5x10° T. 

(b) Similarly, now B/T ~ 2 so B = (2)(300) = 6.0*10? T. 


(c) Except for very short times and in very small volumes, these values are not attainable 
in the lab. 


41. THINK As defined in Eq. 32-38, magnetization is the dipole moment per unit 
volume. 


EXPRESS Let M be the magnetization and V be the volume of the cylinder (V = nr7L, 
where r is the radius of the cylinder and L is its length). The dipole moment is given by wu 
= My. 
ANALYZE Substituting the values given, we obtain 

w= Mrr?L = §30x 10° A/mkaA@500 x10? mF E00 x 102 ml 2.08 x 107 J/T. 


LEARN In a sample with N atoms, the magnetization reaches maximum, or saturation, 
when all the dipoles are completely aligned, leading toM,,,. = Nu/V. 
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42. Let 


K=51r=|j-B- Gi Bl = 2.8 


7 AEB 4@ x10 1THOs0r 


which leads to 


- 048K. 
3k 3@s8 x10 vKN 


43. (a) A charge e traveling with uniform speed v around a circular path of radius r takes 
time 7 = 2z7/v to complete one orbit, so the average current is 


e ev 


j=—= 


T 2ar 


The magnitude of the dipole moment is this multiplied by the area of the orbit: 


Since the magnetic force with magnitude evB is centripetal, Newton’s law yields evB = 
mev'lr, so r=m,v/eB. Thus, 


bE kK BI 


The magnetic force —ev x B must point toward the center of the circular path. If the 
magnetic field is directed out of the page (defined to be +z direction), the electron will 
travel counterclockwise around the circle. Since the electron is negative, the current is in 
the opposite direction, clockwise and, by the right-hand rule for dipole moments, the 
dipole moment is into the page, or in the —z direction. That is, the dipole moment is 
directed opposite to the magnetic field vector. 


(b) We note that the charge canceled in the derivation of 4 = K,/B. Thus, the relation w= 
K,/B holds for a positive ion. 


(c) The direction of the dipole moment is —z, opposite to the magnetic field. 


(d) The magnetization is given by M = un. + 44n;, where 4, is the dipole moment of an 
electron, me. is the electron concentration, 44 is the dipole moment of an ion, and 7; is the 
ion concentration. Since n- = nj, we may write n for both concentrations. We substitute si. 
= K./B and yu; = K;/B to obtain 


21, -3 
M=—(K,+K,)= 2 (6.2%107°547.621079) =3.1x10? A/m. 
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44. Section 32-10 explains the terms used in this problem and the connection between M 
and w. The graph in Fig. 32-39 gives a slope of 


aie 91S pas ep. 
Baik 0.20 T/K 
Thus we can write 
—— =(0.75 K/T) us -— Z = 0.30 


45. THINK According to statistical mechanics, the probability of a magnetic dipole 
moment placed in an external magnetic field having energy U is P=e”, where k is 
the Boltzmann’s constant. 


EXPRESS The orientation energy of a dipole in a magnetic field is given by U = ~ji- B. 
So if a dipole is parallel with B, then U =—wB; however, U =+yB if the alignment is 
anti-parallel. We use the notation P(u) =e" for the probability of a dipole that is 


parallel to B, and P(—uv) =e" for the probability of a dipole that is anti-parallel to 
the field. The magnetization may be thought of as a “weighted average” in terms of these 
probabilities. 


ANALYZE (a) With N atoms per unit volume, we find the magnetization to be 


—uB/kT 


NuP(u)—-NuP(-n)  Nu(et”"” —e 


M = = 
P(u)+P(-n) GEE pee ME 


LB 
= Nutanh| — |. 
7 fe 


(b) For uB<« kT (that is, wB/kT « 1) we have e“8"" = 1 + wBI/KT, so 


M = Nutanh kG ayer oS et Nee BR 


uB/kT TQ 


(c) For wB > kT we have tanh(wB/kT) = 1,so M=Nu tan ( 2) = vi 


(d) One can easily plot the tanh function using, for instance, a graphical calculator. One 
can then note the resemblance between such a plot and Fig. 32-14. By adjusting the 
parameters used in one’s plot, the curve in Fig. 32-14 can reliably be fit with a tanh 
function. 


LEARN As can be seen from Fig. 32-14, the magnetization M is linear in B/kT in the 
regime B/T < 1. On the other hand, when B > T, M approaches a constant. 
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46. From Eq. 29-37 (see also Eq. 29-36) we write the torque as t = —uB,sin@ where the 
minus indicates that the torque opposes the angular displacement 8 (which we will 
assume is small and in radians). The small angle approximation leads to 
7 ~—uB,@ , which is an indicator for simple harmonic motion (see section 16-5, 
especially Eq. 16-22). Comparing with Eq. 16-23, we then find the period of oscillation 
is 


I 
UB, 


T=22 


where / is the rotational inertial that we asked to solve for. Since the frequency is given as 
0.312 Hz, then the period is T= 1/f= 1/(0.312 Hz) = 3.21 s. Similarly, B, = 18.0 x 10°T 
and t= 6.80 x 10“ J/T. The above relation then yields J= 3.19 x 10° kg-m’. 


47. THINK In this problem, we model the Earth’s magnetic dipole moment with a 
magnetized iron sphere. 


EXPRESS If the magnetization of the sphere is saturated, the total dipole moment is /Aotai 
= Nu, where N is the number of iron atoms in the sphere and is the dipole moment of an 
iron atom. We wish to find the radius of an iron sphere with N iron atoms. The mass of 
such a sphere is Nm, where m is the mass of an iron atom. It is also given by 4npR?/3, 
where pis the density of iron and R is the radius of the sphere. Thus Nm = 4pR?/3 and 


ve AnpR® . 
3m 


We substitute this into total = Nu to obtain 


[3 
AnoR® 3 
Hota = ae > R= [Peas ) : 


3m 4m pu 


ANALYZE (a) The mass of an iron atom is 
m=56u= BuGbo x10 ke/ul 9.30x 10 kg. 


Therefore, the radius of the iron sphere is 


@30x 10*kg [Eo «102 wMN 


G x10? kg/m’ ia x10 J/T 


=18x10°m. 
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(b) The volume of the sphere is V, = = R = = Gx 10°mP- 2.53x10'°m’ and the 


Ss 


volume of the Earth is 


ae Re = < (6.37%10'm) =1.08x10"'m’, 


so the fraction of the Earth’s volume that is occupied by the sphere is 


V, _ 2.53x10'm’ 


Ss 


V1 0sxt'm 
ik 


LEARN The finding that V.<V, makes it unlikely that our simple model of a 
magnetized iron sphere could explain the origin of Earth’s magnetization. 


48. (a) The number of iron atoms in the iron bar is 


7 @9 g/cm’ HD) cn dem? h 


= = 43x10" 
847 g/mol QJ@022 x 10°*/mol hn” 


Thus the dipole moment of the iron bar is 
w= Q1x1073/T E3107 Asoa-m’. 


(b) c= uB sin 90° = (8.9 A: m?)\(1.57 T)=13 N- m. 


49. THINK Exchange coupling is a quantum phenomenon in which electron spins of one 
atom interact with those of neighboring atoms. 


EXPRESS The field of a dipole along its axis is given by Eq. 30-29: 


Beet. 
21 Z 


where yw is the dipole moment and z is the distance from the dipole. The energy of a 
magnetic dipole f7 ina magnetic field B is given by 


U =-j1-B=-pBcos¢, 
where ¢ is the angle between the dipole moment and the field. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, the magnitude of the magnitude field at a distance 10 nm away 
from the atom is 
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ee (4nx107 T-m/A)(1.5x10 J/T) sei 
2n(10x10° m) 


(b) The energy required to turn it end-for-end (from ¢= 0° to ¢= 180°) is 
AU = 2yB = 2@5 x10 1/TI@o <10° TA 90x 105 =5.6x 10" ev. 


(c) The mean kinetic energy of translation at room temperature is about 0.04 eV. Thus, if 
dipole-dipole interactions were responsible for aligning dipoles, collisions would easily 
randomize the directions of the moments and they would not remain aligned. 


LEARN The persistent alignment of magnetic dipole moments despite the randomizing 
tendency due to thermal agitation is what gives the ferromagnetic materials their 
permanent magnetism. 


50. (a) Equation 29-36 gives 
T = Lroa B sin = (2700 A/m)(0.06 m)2(0.003 m)*(0.035 T)sin(68°) = 1.49 x 10% N-m. 


We have used the fact that the volume of a cylinder is its length times its (circular) cross 
sectional area. 


(b) Using Eq. 29-38, we have 


AU == Loa B(cos & — cos &) 
= —(2700 A/m)(0.06 m)7(0.003m)*(0.035T)[cos(34°) — cos(68°)] 
= -72.9 wh. 


51. The saturation magnetization corresponds to complete alignment of all atomic dipoles 
and is given by Mat = yn, where n is the number of atoms per unit volume and y is the 
magnetic dipole moment of an atom. The number of nickel atoms per unit volume is n = 
p/m, where p is the density of nickel. The mass of a single nickel atom is calculated using 
m = M/N4,, where M is the atomic mass of nickel and N, is Avogadro’s constant. Thus, 


3 23 
ae PN, _ (8.90g/cm )(6.02x10 atoms/mol ) 
M 58.71g/mol 
=9.126x10°* atoms/m’. 


= 9.12610” atoms/cm* 


The dipole moment of a single atom of nickel is 


M. 


sat 


5 
lOO 2 55g hae. 
n 9.126 x 10°°m 
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52. The Curie temperature for iron is 770°C. If x is the depth at which the temperature 
has this value, then 10°C + (30°C/km)x = 770°C. Therefore, 


_ 7710°C-10°C 
30°C/km 


= 25km. 


53. (a) The magnitude of the toroidal field is given by Bo = “oniy, where n is the number 
of turns per unit length of toroid and i, is the current required to produce the field (in the 
absence of the ferromagnetic material). We use the average radius (rayg = 5.5 cm) to 
calculate n: 

N 400 turns 


2ar,,  2n(5.5x10°m) 


avg 


=1.16x10° turns/m . 


n= 


Thus, 
B, 0.20x 10° T 


: = — ——=014A. 
Un (4 x10-7T- m/ A)(1.16 x 10° / m) 


(b) If ® is the magnetic flux through the secondary coil, then the magnitude of the emf 
induced in that coil is e= Md@/dt) and the current in the secondary is i, = é/R, where R is 
the resistance of the coil. Thus, 


The charge that passes through the secondary when the primary current is turned on is 


= Npd®, N N® 
q=fidt=7 fT ar=— () do=— 


The magnetic field through the secondary coil has magnitude B = Bo + By = 801Bo, 
where By is the field of the magnetic dipoles in the magnetic material. The total field is 
perpendicular to the plane of the secondary coil, so the magnetic flux is ® = AB, where A 
is the area of the Rowland ring (the field is inside the ring, not in the region between the 
ring and coil). If r is the radius of the ring’s cross section, then A = 7’. Thus, 


®=801nr’B, . 
The radius r is (6.0 cm — 5.0 cm)/2 = 0.50 cm and 
® =8017(0.50x107 m)*(0.20x10°T)=1.26x10° Wb. 


50(1.26x10° Wb) _ 
8.02 


Consequently, g = 7.9x10° C. 
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54. (a) At a distance 7 from the center of the Earth, the magnitude of the magnetic field is 


given by 
B= Tes Vi+3sin” A's 


Ar 


where yw is the Earth’s dipole moment and 1,, is the magnetic latitude. The ratio of the 
field magnitudes for two different distances at the same latitude is 


With B, being the value at the surface and B> being half of Bi, we set r; equal to the 
radius R, of the Earth and r, equal to R, + h, where A is altitude at which B is half its 
value at the surface. Thus, 


1 R? 


2 Bind 
Taking the cube root of both sides and solving for 4, we get 
h=(2'"?-1)R, =(2'° -1)(6370km)=1.66x10° km. 


(b) For maximum B, we set sin A, = 1.00. Also, r = 6370 km — 2900 km = 3470 km. Thus, 


gle Fea _ (44107 T-m/A) (8.00x10” A-m”) : 
fa a 4r(3.47x10°m) ae 


=3.83x10°T. 


(c) The angle between the magnetic axis and the rotational axis of the Earth is 11.5°, so 
Am = 90.0° — 11.5° = 78.5° at Earth’s geographic north pole. Also r = R, = 6370 km. Thus, 


4n x10” T-m/A) (8.0x10” J/T) V1+3sin2 78.5° 
pa V1+3sin? i, | / ) / } 
47R; 47 (6.37x10°m) 
—6.11x10°T. 


(d) @, = tan“ Bhan 78.5°G 842°. 


(e) A plausible explanation to the discrepancy between the calculated and measured 
values of the Earth’s magnetic field is that the formulas we used are based on dipole 
approximation, which does not accurately represent the Earth’s actual magnetic field 
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distribution on or near its surface. (Incidentally, the dipole approximation becomes more 
reliable when we calculate the Earth’s magnetic field far from its center.) 


55. (a) From =iA =i7R? we get 
Lu 8.0x 1075 /T 


i=—>= sr = 6.3x10°A . 
TR, 16.3710" m) 


(b) Yes, because far away from the Earth the fields of both the Earth itself and the current 
loop are dipole fields. If these two dipoles cancel each other out, then the net field will be 
zero. 


(c) No, because the field of the current loop is not that of a magnetic dipole in the region 
close to the loop. 


56. (a) The period of rotation is T = 27/@, and in this time all the charge passes any fixed 
point near the ring. The average current is i = g/T = qa@/2z and the magnitude of the 
magnetic dipole moment is 


1 
paid ar’ =F q0r" : 
1 


(b) We curl the fingers of our right hand in the direction of rotation. Since the charge is 
positive, the thumb points in the direction of the dipole moment. It is the same as the 


direction of the angular momentum vector of the ring. 


57. The interacting potential energy between the magnetic dipole of the compass and the 
Earth’s magnetic field is 


where Gis the angle between jw and B. . For small angle 6, 


2 
aoe —B, cos @ ody” fe hee — LB, 


where «= wB.. Conservation of energy for the compass then gives 


2 
+1( 2) ne = const. 
2 \ dt 2 


This is to be compared with the following expression for the mechanical energy of a 


spring-mass system: 
—m +—kx* =const. , 
2 2 
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which yields w =./k/m. So by analogy, in our case 


_ i _ (@ _ | eB. 
O= ara = ’ 
I I ml? /12 
which leads to 


mo WsoxeQo x 10° mf Brad/sQ 
7S = Me 


=84x10°J/T. 
12B, 12x10 TN) / 


z= 


58. (a) Equation 30-22 gives B= = 222 pT. 
27R 


(b) Equation 30-19 (or Eq. 30-6) gives B= oa =167 yT. 


(c) As in part (b), we obtain a field of B= a = 22.7 uT. 


7 = 


(d) Equation 32-16 (with Eq. 32-15) gives B= ae =1.25 pT. 
1 

(c) As in part (d), we get B= 2“ =3.75 wT. 

27R 
(f) Equation 32-17 yields B = 22.7 uT. 
(g) Because the displacement current in the gap is spread over a larger cross-sectional 
area, values of B within that area are relatively small. Outside that cross-sectional area, 
the two values of B are identical. 


59. (a) We use the result of part (a) in Sample Problem 32.01 — “Magnetic field induced 


by changing electric field:” 
pao Ee Ber <r 


2 dt 
where r = 0.80R , and 


dE = d 1 d -t/t Vo —t/T 
ae ea & A ae 


Here Vp = 100 V. Thus, 
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slg few [ae eit fe Mase 
2 Td 2td 
Gi x107 T-m/AV@bs x10 ¢ |Dovapsodp mim 
Gi 20 x 10° sD) mm 
--© x10 Th. 


The magnitude is |B =(I 2x10” Ter : 


(b) At time t = 37, B(t) =-(1.2 x 108 T)e?”* =—5.9 x 10° T, with a magnitude |B(A)|= 
5.9x 10° T. 


60. (a) From Eq. 32-1, we have 
(®,), =(®,),,, =0.0070Wb+(0.40T) (nr? )=9.2x 10" Wb. 


Thus, the magnetic of the magnetic flux is 9.2 mWb. 
(b) The flux is inward. 


61. THINK The Earth’s magnetic field at a given latitude has both horizontal and vertical 
components. 


EXPRESS Let B, and B, be the horizontal and vertical components of the Earth’s 
magnetic field, respectively. Since B, and B, are perpendicular to each other, the 


Pythagorean theorem leads to B=./B; + B? . The tangent of the inclination angle is given 
by tang =B,/B,. 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the expression given in the problem statement, we have 


And Pd 


2: 2 
B=\/B +B. a cos, [24 sinh = 1 eos" h,, +4sin” 2, 
To 


Tr 2ur 
Hof | 2 
=+“—,/1+3sin°r,, 
A4nr? ” 


p - 2 
where cos’ A,, + sin’ A, = 1 was used. 


2nr’ )sindr 
(b) The inclination ¢ is related to 1,, by tang = - = (re) “=2tanh,. 


(ptt 40005, 
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LEARN At the magnetic equator (A, = 0), ¢ = 0°, and the field is 


pa Hol _(4nx107 T-m/A) (8.00107 A-m’) 


: : =3.10x10°T. 
4nr 4n(6.37x10°m) 
62. (a) At the magnetic equator (A, = 0), the field is 
4x10’ T-m/A) (8.00x10” A-m? 
Ba fork a A) ( er 


Ancr® 47 (6.37x10°m) 


(b) ¢ =tan' (2 tan A,,) =tan | (0) = 0°. 


(c) At A» = 60.0°, we find 


B= fi+3sin? J, =(3.10x10°) V1+3sin? 60.0° =5.59x10°T. 
Azar 


(d)¢g; = tan | (2 tan 60.0°) = 73.9°. 


(e) At the north magnetic pole (A, = 90.0°), we obtain 


B= Tes y+ 3sin” 2, =(3.10x10~) ,/1+3(1.00)' =6.20x10°T. 


Tr 
(f) d= tan | (2 tan 90.0°) = 90.0°. 


63. Let R be the radius of a capacitor plate and r be the distance from axis of the capacitor. 
For points with r < R, the magnitude of the magnetic field is given by 


B= Hien ae 
2 dt 
and for r= R, it is 
B= MyEyR dE 
2r_— at 


The maximum magnetic field occurs at points for which r = R, and its value is given by 
either of the formulas above: 
_ Mofo dE 


ees 2 dt 


There are two values of r for which B = Bmax/2: one less than R and one greater. 
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(a) To find the one that is less than R, we solve 


Moegr GE. pee yh ak 
2 dt 4 dt 


for r. The result is r = R/2 = (55.0 mm)/2 = 27.5 mm. 


(b) To find the one that is greater than R, we solve 


HUy& oR” dE _ fo&yR dE 
2r_ dt 4 dt 


for r. The result is r= 2R = 2(55.0 mm) = 110 mm. 


64. (a) Again from Fig. 32-14, for M/Mmax = 50% we have B/T = 0.50. So T = B/0.50 = 
2/0.50 = 4 K. 


(b) Now B/T = 2.0, so T= 2/2.0= 1 K. 


65. Let the area of each circular plate be A and that of the central circular section be a. 
Then 


Thus, from Eqs. 32-14 and 32-15 the total discharge current is given by i = ig = 4(2.0 A) 
=8.0A. 


66. Ignoring points where the determination of the slope is problematic, we find the 
interval of largest | AE |/At is 6 us <t<7 ws. During that time, we have, from Eq. 32-14, 


= ree = (8.85x10-' C?/N-m’)(2.0m7)(2.0x10° V/m) =3.5x10°A. 


67. (a) Using Eq. 32-13 but noting that the capacitor is being discharged, we have 


GIN es meen ~ =-8.8x10' Vim-s . 
dt & A (8.8510? C?/N-m?)(0.0080 m) 


(b) Assuming a perfectly uniform field, even so near to an edge (which is consistent with 
the fact that fringing is neglected in Section 32-4), we follow part (a) of Sample Problem 
32.02 — “Treating a changing electric field as a displacement current” and relate the 
(absolute value of the) line integral to the portion of displacement current enclosed: 
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If B-45| = Hoon -0( (]=5.9%107 Wb/m. 


68. (a) Using Eq. 32-31, we find 
Horbz = —3 Up = -2.78 x 10 J/T. 


That these are acceptable units for magnetic moment is seen from Eq. 32-32 or Eq. 32-27; 
they are equivalent to A-m?. 


(b) Similarly, for m, =—4 we obtain for, = 3.71 x 10° J/T. 


69. (a) Since the field lines of a bar magnet point toward its South pole, then the B 
arrows in one’s sketch should point generally toward the left and also towards the central 
axis. 


(b) The sign of B-dA for every dA on the side of the paper cylinder is negative. 


(c) No, because Gauss’ law for magnetism applies to an enclosed surface only. In fact, if 
we include the top and bottom of the cylinder to form an enclosed surface S then 


LB di =0 will be valid, as the flux through the open end of the cylinder near the 


magnet is positive. 


70. (a) From Eq. 21-3, 


‘ Gs0x10-? cl@s9x10 N-m/eh v 
= =53x10"'N/C. 


~ Aner’ © x10' mh 


Arx107 T-m/A)(1.4x107° J 
(b) We use Eq, 29-28: poi ty eT EA onto, 


3 


mY 2n(5.2x10-"' m) 


24 
(fume 2020 a UE 2B estig® 
LL, LL, , 14x10 5/T 


71. (a) A sketch of the field lines (due to the presence of the bar magnet) in the vicinity of 


L> 

ae 
h i ——s 
south pole F=—4 


the loop is shown below: 
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(b) For paramagnetic materials, the dipole moment jz is in the same direction as B. From 
the above figure, jz points in the —x direction. 


(c) Form the right-hand rule, since “ points in the —x direction, the current flows 
counterclockwise, from the perspective of the bar magnet. 


(d) The effect of F’ is to move the material toward regions of larger 3 values. Since the 


size of i relates to the ““crowdedness” of the field lines, we see that F is toward the left, 


Or -X. 


72. (a) Inside the gap of the capacitor, By = mig 1; /2aR° (Eq. 32-16); outside the gap the 
magnetic field is By = Moig/2 mr, (Eq. 32-17). Consequently, By = BR’ Ir, r,= 16.7 nT. 


(b) The displacement current is ig = 22B1R*/ Mor, = 5.00 mA. 


73. THINK The z component of the orbital angular momentum is_ give 
by L,,,.=m,h/27, where h is the Planck constant and m, is the orbital magnetic 


‘orb,z 


quantum number. 


EXPRESS The “limit” for m, is 3. This means that the allowed values of m, are: 
0,+1,+2, and +3. 


ANALYZE (a) The number of different m,’s is 2(3) + 1 = 7. Since Low, «m,, there are 
a total of seven different values of Lorw,z. 


(b) Similarly, since Aor,z © m,, there are also a total of seven different values of Lor z. 
(c) The greatest allowed value of Low, is given by |, |maxh/2m = 3h/21. 


(d) Similar to part (c), since /orp,2 =—m, Lp, the greatest allowed value of //op,, 18 given by 


| mM, |max/eB = 3eh/4nmeg. 


(e) From Eqs. 32-23 and 32-29 the z component of the net angular momentum of the 
electron is given by 
icon Les ae 
‘ it “adie 2 


For the maximum value of Lnetz let m, = [m, ]max = 3 and m, =>. Thus 


ie Fp ify 354 
Imes fs 2m 
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(f) Since the maximum value of Ze 1s given by [my] maxh/2n with [my]max = 3.5 (see the 
last part above), the number of allowed values for the z component of Znetz is given by 
2[my|max + 1 = 2(3.5)+1=8. 


LEARN As we shall see in Chapter 40, the allowed values of m, range from —¢ to +, 
where @ is called the orbital quantum number. 


74. The definition of displacement current is Eq. 32-10, and the formula of greatest 
convenience here is Eq. 32-17: 


_ 2ar B22 (0.0300m)(2.00x10° T) 


i, i =0.300 A. 
Hp 4zx10°T-m/A 


75. (a) The complete set of values are 


{—4, -3, -2, -1, 0, +1, +2,+3,+4} = nine values in all. 


(b) The maximum value is 444, = 3.71 x 10/7: 
(c) Multiplying our result for part (b) by 0.250 T gives U=+9.27 x 10°“J. 
(d) Similarly, for the lower limit, U = —9.27 x 10-5. 


76. (a) The z component of the orbital magnetic dipole moment is 
Horp,2 =I Mp 
where 4, =eh/42m=9.27x10~J/T is the Bohr magneton. For m, = 3, we have 
Loi, = MN bg — (39.27 x10 J/T) = -2.78x 10 J/T. 
(b) Similarly, for m, =—4, the result is 


Lor = I Lg —(—4)(9.27 x10 J/T) =3.71x10 J/T. 


Chapter 33 


1. Since AA« A, we find Afis equal to 


8 -9 
a(<) 7 a _ (3.0x10 eo U m) BI 0 His: 
A A (632.8x10° m) 
2. (a) The frequency of the radiation is 
8 
AN 3.0x 10° m/s ~ 47% 103 Hy. 


2 (0x 10°)(6.4 x 10° m) 


(b) The period of the radiation is 


1 1 


| sq = 212 s=3min32 s. 
f 47x10~ Hz 


3. (a) From Fig. 33-2 we find the smaller wavelength in question to be about 515 nm. 
(b) Similarly, the larger wavelength is approximately 610 nm. 
(c) From Fig. 33-2 the wavelength at which the eye is most sensitive is about 555 nm. 


(d) Using the result in (c), we have 


c _ 3.00x10° m/s 
r 555 nm 


=5.41x10"Hz. 


f= 


(e) The period is T= 1/f=(5.41 x 10'* Hz)! = 1.85 10's. 


4. In air, light travels at roughly c = 3.0 x 10° m/s. Therefore, for f = 1.0 ns, we have a 


distance of 
d =ct =(3.0x 10° m/s)(1.0x10” s)=030 m 


5. THINK The frequency of oscillation of the current in the LC circuit of the generator is 
f =1/2nvVLC, where C is the capacitance and L is the inductance. This frequency is the 


same as the frequency of an electromagnetic wave. 


EXPRESS If fis the frequency and A is the wavelength of an electromagnetic wave, then 


fx =c. Thus, 
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x 
—— =¢. 
2nav LC 


ANALYZE The solution for L is 


x? G0x10 mf) 


L= = 
4n°Ce? a’ @ x 10" FI@908 x10* m/s 


A 5.00 x10 H. 


This is exceedingly small. 


LEARN The frequency is 


c _3.0x10° m/s 


=e ie =5.45x10" Hz. 
x m 


f 


The EM wave is in the visible spectrum. 


6. The emitted wavelength is 
7 == 2nevILC = 2 (2.998%10" m/s) (0.253x10°H)(25.0x10""F) =4.74 m. 


7. The intensity is the average of the Poynting vector: 


ce €0x10' m/sl@x107 Th ae 
T=S, "= =12x10°W/m’. 


“2, 2@6x10°H/ MN 


8. The intensity of the signal at Proxima Centauri is 


P 10x10°W 


mw An Dsiy 46x10" 


[= =48x10° W/m’. 
4 m/lyf) 


9. If P is the power and At is the time interval of one pulse, then the energy in a pulse is 
E = PX = @o0x10? WIG «10° sfAiox10°5. 

10. (a) Setting v = c in the wave relation kv = w= 2f, we find f= 1.91 x 10° Hz. 

(b) Enns = Em/\{2 = Br/cf2 = 18.2 V/m. 


(c) [= (Emms)*/Cio = 0.878 W/m”. 
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11. (a) The amplitude of the magnetic field is 


B,, oie OVEN 26 io Teo Tee 
c  2.998x10"m/s 


(b) Since the E-wave oscillates in the z direction and travels in the x direction, we have B, 
= B,=0. So, the oscillation of the magnetic field is parallel to the y axis. 


(c) The direction (+x) of the electromagnetic wave propagation is determined by Ex B. If 
the electric field points in +z, then the magnetic field must point in the —y direction. 


With SI units understood, we may write 


‘| 2.0 10° 2(t-x/ 
B, = Bc05| x10" [ *) = esl a 2 


3.0x10° 


= -9 15 _* 
=(6.7x10 )cos| 10 a(1 *)| 


12. (a) The amplitude of the magnetic field in the wave is 


Bie ea Ee gO 
c  2,998x10° m/s 


(b) The intensity is the average of the Poynting vector: 


E? Loovsm 
f=s..=—™ = 
WUC 2@rx107 T-m/A [998 x10" m/s 


‘a a 


13. (a) We use = E- /2,mc to calculate Ey: 
E,= 2, = [2>@ix107 T-m/A [40x 10° W/m [08 x10" m/s 
= 1.03 x 10° V/m. 


(b) The magnetic field amplitude is therefore 


m 


_E,, — 1.0310°V/m 
"~~ e@ 2,998 x10*° m/s 


=343x10°T. 
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14. From the equation immediately preceding Eq. 33-12, we see that the maximum value 
of 0B/ot is @B,. We can relate B,, to the intensity: 


ee Soe Qe 


m > 


Cc Cc 


and relate the intensity to the power P (and distance r) using Eq. 33-27. Finally, we 
relate m to wavelength 4 using @= kc =22c/A. Putting all this together, we obtain 


(2) _ [2MoP 2m _ 5 sayi0e Ts. 
Ot max 4nc Ar 


15. (a) The average rate of energy flow per unit area, or intensity, is related to the electric 
field amplitude E,, by I = E> /2y1,c,, so 


E-= cl = 2Gx x107 H/ mlCoos x 10° m/ sfx 10° W/m [ 


=8.7x10° V/m. 
(b) The amplitude of the magnetic field is given by 


pees 8.7x10° V/m 


ra = : =29x10'°T. 
c  2.998x10° m/s 


(c) At a distance r from the transmitter, the intensity is /=P/2nr’, where P is the power 


of the transmitter over the hemisphere having a surface area 27”. Thus 
P=2ar?[=2n(10x10°m) (10x10 W/m?)=6.3x10° W. 


16. (a) The power received is 


2 
P =(1.0x10 w) 200 my 4 8 4x10 w. 
4n(6.37x10° m) 
(b) The power of the source would be 
S -12 
P=4nr?1=4n| (2.2x10* ly)(9.46x10'° m/ly) ; psa 2 =1.1x10" W. 
~ | 4ar(6.37x10° m) 


17. (a) The magnetic field amplitude of the wave is 
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pie Sees SON eee 
c  2.998x10° m/s 
(b) The intensity is 
: v/ 
oe ks = by Go ; Ro ie 
2c 2Gnx107 T-m/ AI@998 x 10° m/s 


(c) The power of the source is 
P=4nr’l,,, =4n(10m) (5.3x10° W/m?) =6.7 W. 


18. Equation 33-27 suggests that the slope in an intensity versus inverse-square-distance 
graph (J plotted versus r *) is P/4z. We estimate the slope to be about 20 (in SI units), 
which means the power is P = 47(30) = 2.5 x10° W. 


19. THINK The plasma completely reflects all the energy incident on it, so the radiation 
pressure is given by p, = 2//c, where / is the intensity. 


EXPRESS The intensity is 7 = P/A, where P is the power and A is the area intercepted by 
the radiation. 


ANALYZE Thus, the radiation pressure is 


DR OP. 2(1.5x10’W) 


an TE 
neta (I.00x10%m®) (2.998x10'm/s) ae 


LEARN In the case of total absorption, the radiation pressure would be p, =I/c, a 
factor of 2 smaller than the case of total reflection. 


20. (a) The radiation pressure produces a force equal to 


_ (14x10? Wim?) (6.37x10°m) 


I 
F,=p,(n®?)=(4] (nR? ) =“ Seaeeae Oe 


(b) The gravitational pull of the Sun on the Earth is 


GMM, (6.67x10"''N-m?/kg”) (2.0x10"kg) (5.98x10*kg) 


grav = da 


: (1.5x10!"m) 
=3.6x10"N, 
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which is much greater than F’,. 


21. Since the surface is perfectly absorbing, the radiation pressure is given by p, = I/c, 
where / is the intensity. Since the bulb radiates uniformly in all directions, the intensity a 
distance r from it is given by J = P/4m°*, where P is the power of the bulb. Thus 


Pee os a“ =5.9x10* Pa 
 4nr'e an [Os mO{998x 10° m/sh | 


22. The radiation pressure is 


I 10W/m 


ce 200810 mils 


= 3.3x 10° Pa. 


23. (a) The upward force supplied by radiation pressure in this case (Eq. 33-32) must be 
equal to the magnitude of the pull of gravity (mg). For a sphere, the “projected” area 
(which is a factor in Eq. 33-32) is that of a circle A = mr (not the entire surface area of 
the sphere) and the volume (needed because the mass is given by the density multiplied 
by the volume: m = pV) is V =4zr’/3. Finally, the intensity is related to the power P of 
the light source and another area factor 47R’, given by Eq. 33-27. In this way, with 
p=1.9x10* kg/m’, equating the forces leads to 


3 
Pane] pe |L = 4.68x10" w. 
3 mr 
(b) Any chance disturbance could move the sphere from being directly above the source, 


and then the two force vectors would no longer be along the same axis. 


24. We require Fray = F- or 


and solve for the area A: 


_cGmM, _ (6.67x10'' N-m’/kg*)(1500 kg)(1.99 x 10° kg)(2.998 x 10° m/s) 
2d 2(1.40 x 10? W/m?)(1.50x 10" m)? 
=9.5x10° m* =0.95 km’. 


25. THINK In this problem we relate radiation pressure to energy density in the incident 
beam. 
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EXPRESS Let f be the fraction of the incident beam intensity that is reflected. The 
fraction absorbed is 1 — f The reflected portion exerts a radiation pressure of 


2f1p 
c 
and the absorbed portion exerts a radiation pressure of 


r 


_ 
5 Oa, 


a 
Cc 


where J is the incident intensity. The factor 2 enters the first expression because the 
momentum of the reflected portion is reversed. The total radiation pressure is the sum of 


the two contributions: 
2f1,+d-fyl, d+/AL 
Prota = Pr + Pa = Hy é f = et), 


Cc 


ANALYZE To relate the intensity and energy density, we consider a tube with length / 
and cross-sectional area A, lying with its axis along the propagation direction of an 
electromagnetic wave. The electromagnetic energy inside is U=uA?, where wu is the 
energy density. All this energy passes through the end in time ¢ = ¢/c, so the intensity is 


U- uAdAle 
= =uc 


At Al 


Thus u = J/c. The intensity and energy density are positive, regardless of the propagation 
direction. For the partially reflected and partially absorbed wave, the intensity just outside 
the surface is 


T=ht+fl=UA+f\o, 


where the first term is associated with the incident beam and the second is associated with 
the reflected beam. Consequently, the energy density is 


I d+/h, 
“= - = 5 
c c 
the same as radiation pressure. 


LEARN In the case of total reflection, f= 1, and p,,,., =p. =2/,/c. On the other hand, 
the energy density is u=I/c=2I,/c, which is the same as p,,,,- Similarly, for total 
absorption, f = 0, Dia =P, =1)/c, and since J=1,, we have u=I/c=I1,/c, which 


again is the same as_ DP, ,41- 


26. The mass of the cylinder is m= p(2D*/4)H, where D is the diameter of the cylinder. 
Since it is in equilibrium 
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2 2 
Fe, =mg Ae &P [#2 (= 


(6 
We solve for H: 
«Bo Srl 
gcp \nD°/4) ¢cp 
_ 2(4.60 W) 
~ [n(2.60 10° m)? / 4](9.8m/s”)(3.0x10* m/s)(1.20*10°kg/m*) 
=4.91x107 m. 


27. THINK Electromagnetic waves travel at speed of light, and carry both linear 
momentum and energy. 


EXPRESS The speed of the electromagnetic wave is c=Af, where A is the wavelength 
and fis the frequency of the wave. The angular frequency is @=2z/, and the angular 
wave number is A=2z/A. The magnetic field amplitude is related to the electric field 
amplitude by B, = E|,/c. The intensity of the wave is given by Eq. 33-26: 

ae 5 a 3 


rms 


CHo 2cu, ™ 


ANALYZE (a) With 4 = 3.0 m, the frequency of the wave is 


c  2,998x10* m/s 
x 3.0m 


=10x10* Hz. 


f= 


(b) From the value of fobtained in (a), we find the angular frequency to be 
@ =2nf =2n(1.0x10* Hz) =6.3x10° rad/s. 
(c) The corresponding angular wave number is 


20 2 
xX 3.0m 


=2.1 rad/m. 


(d) With £,, = 300 V/m, the magnetic field amplitude is 


_E, — 300V/m 


se —— =1.0x10°T. 
c  2,998x10" m/s 
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(e) Since E is in the positive y direction, B must be in the positive z direction so that 
their cross product EF x B points in the positive x direction (the direction of propagation). 


(f) The intensity of the wave is 


Eo (300 V/my’ 


m 


pe = 
2u¢ 2(42 x10’ H/m)(2.998x10* m/s) 


=119W/m? ~1.2x10? W/m’. 


(g) Since the sheet is perfectly absorbing, the rate per unit area with which momentum is 
delivered to it is Z/c, so 


dp IA (119 W/m’)(2.0 m’) 
dt c 2.998 x 10° m/s 


=8.0x107 N. 


(h) The radiation pressure is 


_dp/dt _80x107 N 


oe so mr = 40x10" Pa, 
Um 


LEARN The energy density is given by 


2 
got =4.0x107 J/m? 
c  2.998x10° m/s 


which is the same as the radiation pressure p,. 
28. (a) Assuming complete absorption, the radiation pressure is 


3 2 
D, eae ALL er 
c  3.0x10° m/s 


(b) We compare values by setting up a ratio: 


p, _4.7x10° N/m? 
Py 1.0x10° N/m? 


=4.7x10"'. 


29. THINK The laser beam carries both energy and momentum. The total momentum of 
the spaceship and light is conserved. 


EXPRESS If the beam carries energy U away from the spaceship, then it also carries 
momentum p = U/c away. By momentum conservation, this is the magnitude of the 
momentum acquired by the spaceship. If P is the power of the laser, then the energy 
carried away in time ¢ is U = Pt. 
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ANALYZE We note that there are 86400 seconds in a day. Thus, p = Pt/c and, if m is 
mass of the spaceship, its speed is 


Spt Pt | (10x 10° W)(86400 s) 


== : ; =19x10° m/s. 
m me (15x10° kg)(2.998 x 10° m/s) 


LEARN As expected, the speed of the spaceship is proportional to the power of the laser 
beam. 


30. (a) We note that the cross-section area of the beam is m/ 7/4, where d is the diameter 
of the spot (d = 2.004). The beam intensity is 


P 5.00x10° W 


[=—— = = 3.97 x10" W/m’. 
md” | 4 x BooGps3x 10° mi 4 


(b) The radiation pressure is 


_ I 397x10? W/m? 


D, = ; = 13.2 Pa. 
c  2.998x10°m/s 


(c) In computing the corresponding force, we can use the power and intensity to eliminate 
the area (mentioned in part (a)). We obtain 


: Go0x10° wHD.2PaQ 
F= = Lae, = 1.67 X10 N, 
3.97 x 10° W/m 


(d) The acceleration of the sphere is 


F. va 6(1.67 x 10°"! N) 


im p(nd?/6) (5.0010? kg/m°)[(2.00)(633x10° mF 
=3.14x10° m/s’. 


31. We shall assume that the Sun is far enough from the particle to act as an isotropic 
point source of light. 


(a) The forces that act on the dust particle are the radially outward radiation force F. and 


the radially inward (toward the Sun) gravitational force F ,: Using Eqs. 33-32 and 33-27, 


the radiation force can be written as 
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ees mR? — PR? 
"¢@ 4ar’ 


—3 b) 
Cc Ar’c 


where R is the radius of the particle, and A=7R? is the cross-sectional area. On the other 
hand, the gravitational force on the particle is given by Newton’s law of gravitation (Eq. 
13-1): 

p = GMsm _ GMs p(4zR° /3) _ 4aGM, pR 


- r’ r° 3r° 


> 


where m= (47R’/3) is the mass of the particle. When the two forces balance, the 
particle travels in a straight path. The condition that F. = F, implies 


P,R° _ 4aGM,pR° 
4r’c 3r° 


> 


which can be solved to give 


= 3P, m 3(3.9x 107° W) 
l6acpGM, 162(3x10° m/s)(3.5x10° kg/m’)(6.67x10""' m*/kg-s’)(1.99x 10” kg) 
=1.7x107 m. 


(b) Since F,, varies with R° and F. varies with R’, if the radius R is larger, then F. ee oe 
and the path will be curved toward the Sun (like path 3). 


32. After passing through the first polarizer the initial intensity Jp reduces by a factor of 
1/2. After passing through the second one it is further reduced by a factor of cos” (— 
0, — 0s) = cos’ (@ + &). Finally, after passing through the third one it is again reduced by 
a factor of cos” (27— @ — 63) = cos” (@ + 6). Therefore, 


T; a! 2 2 1 2 ro) ro) 2 fe) ro) 
a cos’ (8, + 8, cos’ (8, a0) cos’ (50°+50°)cos* (50° + 50°) 
0 
=4.5x10~. 
Thus, 0.045% of the light’s initial intensity is transmitted. 


33. THINK Unpolarized light becomes polarized when it is sent through a polarizing 
sheet. In this problem, three polarizing sheets are involved, we work through the system 
sheet by sheet, applying either the one-half rule or the cosine-squared rule. 


EXPRESS Let Jp be the intensity of the unpolarized light that is incident on the first 
polarizing sheet. The transmitted intensity is, by one-half rule, 7, =4/,, and the direction 


of polarization of the transmitted light is 6, = 40° counterclockwise from the y axis in the 
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diagram. For the second sheet (and the third one as well), we apply the cosine-squared 
rule: 


E21 cos 6, 


where @; is the angle between the direction of polarization that is incident on that sheet 
and the polarizing direction of the sheet. 


ANALYZE The polarizing direction of the second sheet is @ = 20° clockwise from the y 
axis, so 0; = 40° + 20° = 60°. The transmitted intensity is 


1 
I, = 1, cos’ 60°= met cos’ 60°, 


and the direction of polarization of the transmitted light is 20° clockwise from the y axis. 
The polarizing direction of the third sheet is 6 = 40° counterclockwise from the y axis. 
Consequently, the angle between the direction of polarization of the light incident on that 
sheet and the polarizing direction of the sheet is 20° + 40° = 60°. The transmitted 
intensity is 


1 
I, =I, cos’60° = —1, cos*60° =3.1x107 J). 
2 


Thus, 3.1% of the light’s initial intensity is transmitted. 


LEARN When two polarizing sheets are crossed (9 =90°), no light passes through and 
the transmitted intensity is zero. 


34. In this case, we replace J) cos” 70° by +1, as the intensity of the light after passing 
through the first polarizer. Therefore, 


ie xl, cos’ (90°—70° ) = 5(43 W/m’)(cos’ 20°) =19 W/m. 


35. The angle between the direction of polarization of the light incident on the first 
polarizing sheet and the polarizing direction of that sheet is 6, = 70°. If Jp is the intensity 
of the incident light, then the intensity of the light transmitted through the first sheet is 


I, =I, cos’ 0, = (43 W/m”) cos’ 70°= 5.03 W/m’. 


The direction of polarization of the transmitted light makes an angle of 70° with the 
vertical and an angle of @ = 20° with the horizontal. @, is the angle it makes with the 
polarizing direction of the second polarizing sheet. Consequently, the transmitted 
intensity is 

I, = 1, cos’ 0, = (5.03 W/m’) cos’ 20°= 4.4 W/m’. 
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36. (a) The fraction of light that is transmitted by the glasses is 


on i EY 


Le Ee Pe ee 


=" = 0.16 
E2? +(23E,) 


(b) Since now the horizontal component of £ will pass through the glasses, 


foes Be OBEY 


= = 0.84. 
I, E+E, E?+(23E,y 


37. THINK A polarizing sheet can change the direction of polarization of the incident 
beam since it allows only the component that is parallel to its polarization direction to 
pass. 


EXPRESS The 90° rotation of the polarization direction cannot be done with a single 
sheet. If a sheet is placed with its polarizing direction at an angle of 90° to the direction 
of polarization of the incident radiation, no radiation is transmitted. 


ANALYZE (a) The 90° rotation of the polarization direction can be done with two sheets. 
We place the first sheet with its polarizing direction at some angle @, between 0 and 90°, 
to the direction of polarization of the incident radiation. Place the second sheet with its 
polarizing direction at 90° to the polarization direction of the incident radiation. The 
transmitted radiation is then polarized at 90° to the incident polarization direction. The 
intensity is 

I =I, cos’ Acos’ (90° — 8) = I, cos’ Osin’ O, 


where /, is the incident radiation. If @is not 0 or 90°, the transmitted intensity is not zero. 


(b) Consider n sheets, with the polarizing direction of the first sheet making an angle of 0 
= 90°/n relative to the direction of polarization of the incident radiation. The polarizing 
direction of each successive sheet is rotated 90°/n in the same sense from the polarizing 
direction of the previous sheet. The transmitted radiation is polarized, with its direction of 
polarization making an angle of 90° with the direction of polarization of the incident 
radiation. The intensity is 


I =I, cos*"(90°/n). 


We want the smallest integer value of n for which this is greater than 0.60/o. We start 
with n = 2 and calculate cos*”(90°/ 7). If the result is greater than 0.60, we have obtained 
the solution. If it is less, increase n by 1 and try again. We repeat this process, increasing 
n by 1 each time, until we have a value for which cos*"(90°/7) is greater than 0.60. The 
first one will ben =5. 


LEARN The intensities associated with n = 1 to 5 are: 
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T,_, = 1, cos’ (90°) =0 

T__, =1,c08*(45°) =1,/4=0.251, 
T,_, = 1, cos°(30°) = 0.4221, 

I,_4 = 1, cos®(22.5°) = 0.5311, 

I,_, = 1, cos'°(18°) = 0.605/, 


38. We note the points at which the curve is zero (@ = 0° and 90°) in Fig. 33-43. We 
infer that sheet 2 is perpendicular to one of the other sheets at @ = 0°, and that it is 
perpendicular to the other of the other sheets when @, = 90°. Without loss of generality, 
we choose §, = 0°, 6; = 90°. Now, when @, = 30°, it will be AO= 30° relative to sheet 1 
and A@’= 60° relative to sheet 3. Therefore, 


I, 1 2 2 , 
fe aoe (AA) cos’ (A@") = 9.4%. 


39. (a) Since the incident light is unpolarized, half the intensity is transmitted and half is 
absorbed. Thus the transmitted intensity is J = 5.0 mW/m‘. The intensity and the electric 


field amplitude are related by J = E° /241,c, so 


E= ier = {2(4n x 10°’ H/ m)(3.00 x 10® m/s)(5.0x 10° W/m’) 
=19 V/m. 


(b) The radiation pressure is p, = J,/c, where J, is the absorbed intensity. Thus 


-3 2 

pp EE gio Pe 
3.00 x 10° m/s 

40. We note the points at which the curve is zero (@ = 60° and 140°) in Fig. 33-44. We 
infer that sheet 2 is perpendicular to one of the other sheets at @ = 60°, and that it is 
perpendicular to the other of the other sheets when @, = 140°. Without loss of generality, 
we choose & = 150°, @& = 50°. Now, when @ = 90°, it will be |A@| = 60° relative to 
sheet 1 and |A0’| = 40° relative to sheet 3. Therefore, 


I 
= = 5008°(A0) cos’(A@’) = 7.3%. 


i 


41. As the polarized beam of intensity Jo passes the first polarizer, its intensity is reduced 
to I, cos’ @. After passing through the second polarizer, which makes a 90° angle with 
the first filter, the intensity is 

I=(J,cos’@)sin* 0=1, /10 
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which implies sin? 6 cos” @= 1/10, or sin@ cos@= sin20/2 =1/ 10. This leads to 0= 70° 
or 20°. 


42. We examine the point where the graph reaches zero: 0, = 160°. Since the polarizers 
must be “crossed” for the intensity to vanish, then @ = 160° — 90° = 70°. Now we 
consider the case 8, = 90° (which is hard to judge from the graph). Since @ is still equal 
to 70°, then the angle between the polarizers is now A@ =20°. Accounting for the 
“automatic” reduction (by a factor of one-half) whenever unpolarized light passes 
through any polarizing sheet, then our result is 


+cos*(A8) = 0.442 = 44%. 


43. Let Jp be the intensity of the incident beam and fbe the fraction that is polarized. Thus, 
the intensity of the polarized portion is fJo. After transmission, this portion contributes 
fly cos’ @ to the intensity of the transmitted beam. Here @ is the angle between the 
direction of polarization of the radiation and the polarizing direction of the filter. The 
intensity of the unpolarized portion of the incident beam is (1—)/o and after transmission, 
this portion contributes (1 — f)J/2 to the transmitted intensity. Consequently, the 
transmitted intensity is 


T= 7, cos? 0+ fly 


As the filter is rotated, cos’ @ varies from a minimum of 0 to a maximum of 1, so the 
transmitted intensity varies from a minimum of 


1 
T.. =-(-f)l, 
min 5S St) 0 
to a maximum of 


1 1 
ds ge ker Cee me et Ma 


The ratio of Imax to Lmin 1S 
fee bY a 


Fen - i J 
Setting the ratio equal to 5.0 and solving for f, we get f= 0.67. 


44. We apply Eq. 33-40 (once) and Eq. 33-42 (twice) to obtain 


f= sh cos’ @, cos” (90° @,). 
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bs Wiehe : ) ae ee, 
Using trig identities, we rewrite this as a = gan (20,). 
0 


(a) Therefore we find 0, = ssin | \/0.40 = 19.6°. 


(b) Since the first expression we wrote is symmetric under the exchange ® <> 90° — &, 
we see that the angle's complement, 70.4°, is also a solution. 


45. Note that the normal to the refracting surface is vertical in the diagram. The angle of 
refraction is @ = 90° and the angle of incidence is given by tan 0, = L/D, where D is the 
height of the tank and L is its width. Thus 


The law of refraction yields 


ig G00) eas ae 
sin 0, si 52.31% 


where the index of refraction of air was taken to be unity. 

46. (a) For the angles of incidence and refraction to be equal, the graph in Fig. 33-47(b) 
would consist of a “y = x” line at 45° in the plot. Instead, the curve for material 1 falls 
under such a “y = x” line, which tells us that all refraction angles are less than incident 


ones. With @ < @, Snell’s law implies n. > 7. 


(b) Using the same argument as in (a), the value of 1 for material 2 is also greater than that 
of water (”,). 


(c) It’s easiest to examine the topmost point of each curve. With @, = 90° and 6, = 4(90°), 
and with n, = 1.33 (Table 33-1), we find n,; = 1.9 from Snell’s law. 


(d) Similarly, with 0, = 90° and 0, = %4(90°), we obtain n, = 1.4. 
47. The law of refraction states 
n, sin@, =n, sind,. 


We take medium | to be the vacuum, with 1; = | and @ = 32.0°. Medium 2 is the glass, 
with @, = 21.0°. We solve for nz: 
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jie et = 00) Fes 
sin 8, sm 21.0° 


48. (a) For the angles of incidence and refraction to be equal, the graph in Fig. 33-48(b) 
would consist of a “y = x” line at 45° in the plot. Instead, the curve for material 1 falls 
under such a “y = x” line, which tells us that all refraction angles are less than incident 
ones. With 0, < @, Snell’s law implies n, >n,. 


(b) Using the same argument as in (a), the value of 1, for material 2 is also greater than that 
of water (7). 


(c) It’s easiest to examine the right end-point of each curve. With 6 = 90° and @, = 
¥4(90°), and with n, = 1.33 (Table 33-1) we find, from Snell’s law, n. = 1.4 for material 1. 


(d) Similarly, with @, = 90° and 03 = (90°), we obtain n= 1.9. 


49. The angle of incidence for the light ray on mirror B is 90° — @ So the outgoing ray r 
makes an angle 90° — (90° — 8) = @ with the vertical direction, and is antiparallel to the 
incoming one. The angle between i and r’ is therefore 180°. 


50. (a) From n;sin@, = n2sin@ and n.sin@, = n3sin&, we find n,sin@, = n3sin@. This has 
a simple implication: that 6, =O; when n, = n3. Since we are given @ = 40° in Fig. 33- 
50(a), then we look for a point in Fig. 33-50(b) where 0; = 40°. This seems to occur at n; 
= 1.6, so we infer that n, = 1.6. 


(b) Our first step in our solution to part (a) shows that information concerning 7, 
disappears (cancels) in the manipulation. Thus, we cannot tell; we need more 
information. 
(c) From 1.6sin70° = 2.4sin@; we obtain 6;= 39°. 
51. (a) Approximating n = | for air, we have 

n,sin@, =(1)sind@, => 56.9°=6, 
and with the more accurate value for 7,;, in Table 33-1, we obtain 56.8°. 


(b) Equation 33-44 leads to 


n, sind, =n, sind, =n, sin@, =n, sind, 
so that 
Se Dea . 
é, =sin [sina =35.3°3 


Ng 
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52. (a) A simple implication of Snell’s law is that 0, = 6, when n; = 2. Since the angle of 
incidence is shown in Fig. 33-52(a) to be 30°, we look for a point in Fig. 33-52(b) where 
@, = 30°. This seems to occur when n, = 1.7. By inference, then, 1, = 1.7. 


(b) From 1.7sin(60°) = 2.4sin(@,) we get 0, = 38°. 


53. THINK The angle with which the light beam emerges from the triangular prism 
depends on the index of refraction of the prism. 


EXPRESS Consider diagram (a) shown next. The incident angle is @ and the angle of 
refraction is &. Since 6, +a@=90° and ¢+2a@=180°, we have 


0, =90° a =90°-= (180° 4) = 


N Pe 


(b) 


ANALYZE Next, examine diagram (b) and consider the triangle formed by the two 
normals and the ray in the interior. One can show that wis given by 
y =2(0-6,). 


Upon substituting @/2 for &, we obtain y=2(@—¢/2) which yields 0=(¢+y)/2. 
Thus, using the law of refraction, we find the index of refraction of the prism to be 


a sin@ _ sin5(¢@+y) 
sin 0, sintg 


LEARN The angle wis called the deviation angle. Physically, it represents the total angle 
through which the beam has turned while passing through the prism. This angle is 
minimum when the beam passes through the prism “symmetrically,” as it does in this 
case. Knowing the value of ¢ and w allows us to determine the value of n for the prism 
material. 


54. (a) Snell’s law gives air Sin(50°) = np sin A» and Nair sin(50°) = nz, sin @, where we 
use subscripts b and r for the blue and red light rays. Using the common approximation 
for air’s index (Mair = 1.0) we find the two angles of refraction to be 30.176° and 30.507°. 
Therefore, AO= 0.33°. 
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(b) Both of the refracted rays emerge from the other side with the same angle (50°) with 
which they were incident on the first side (generally speaking, light comes into a block at 
the same angle that it emerges with from the opposite parallel side). There is thus no 
difference (the difference is 0°) and thus there is no dispersion in this case. 


55. THINK Light is refracted at the air—water interface. To calculate the length of the 
shadow of the pole, we first calculate the angle of refraction using the Snell’s law. 


EXPRESS Consider a ray that grazes the top of the pole, as shown in the diagram below. 


air 


water 


shadow 


Here & = 90° — @ = 90° —55° = 35°, €,=0.50 m, and 2, =150 m. The length of the 
shadow isd=x +L. 


ANALYZE The distance x is given by 
x =f, tan@, = (0.50 m) tan35°= 0.35 m. 


According to the law of refraction, m2 sin & = n; sin &. We take n, = | and nz = 1.33 
(from Table 33-1). Then, 


0, =sin"' fy. sin” F290 ass 
; 133 


L= é, tan@, = (150 m) tan25.55°= 0.72 m. 


L is given by 


Thus, the length of the shadow is d= 0.35 m+ 0.72 m= 1.07 m. 


LEARN If the pole were empty with no water, then 6, = @, and the length of the shadow 


would be 
d'=C, tan, + 2, tan®, =(¢,+ £,)tand, 


by simple geometric consideration. 
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56. (a) We use subscripts b and r for the blue and red light rays. Snell’s law gives 


1 
Oy = sin" F395 sin(70°) = 44.403° 


1 
Oy, = sin(; 33] sin(70") = 44.911° 


for the refraction angles at the first surface (where the normal axis is vertical). These rays 
strike the second surface (where A is) at complementary angles to those just calculated 
(since the normal axis is horizontal for the second surface). Taking this into 
consideration, we again use Snell’s law to calculate the second refractions (with which 
the light re-enters the air): 


63, = sin '[1.343sin(90°— @,)] = 73.636° 
6s, = sin '[1.331sin(90°— 6,)] = 70.497° 


which differ by 3.1° (thus giving a rainbow of angular width 3.1°). 


(b) Both of the refracted rays emerge from the bottom side with the same angle (70°) with 
which they were incident on the topside (the occurrence of an intermediate reflection 
[from side 2] does not alter this overall fact: light comes into the block at the same angle 
that it emerges with from the opposite parallel side). There is thus no difference (the 
difference is 0°) and thus there is no rainbow in this case. 


57. Reference to Fig. 33-24 may help in the visualization of why there appears to be a 
“circle of light” (consider revolving that picture about a vertical axis). The depth and the 


radius of that circle (which is from point a to point f in that figure) is related to the 
tangent of the angle of incidence. Thus, the diameter D of the circle in question is 


D =2htan0, = 2htan “T Ble Bo em@n Ma Ie) 82 cm. 
mh 
58. The critical angle is 0, = sin™' Bein Bl. 34°. 
n 


59. THINK Total internal reflection happens when the angle of incidence exceeds a 
critical angle such that Snell’s law gives sin0, >1. 


EXPRESS When light reaches the interfaces between two materials with indices of 
refraction m, and np, if n; > n2, and the incident angle exceeds a critical value given by 


ee 
é#, =sin” | — |, 
n, 
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then total internal reflection will occur. 


In our case, the incident light ray is perpendicular to the face ab. Thus, no refraction 
occurs at the surface ab, so the angle of incidence at surface ac is 8 = 90° — @, as shown 
in the figure below. 


ANALYZE (a) For total internal reflection at the second surface, ng sin (90° — ¢) must be 
greater than nz. Here ng is the index of refraction for the glass and n, is the index of 
refraction for air. Since sin (90° — ¢) = cos ¢, we want the largest value of ¢ for which ng 
cos @= Ng. Recall that cos ¢ decreases as ¢ increases from zero. When ¢ has the largest 
value for which total internal reflection occurs, then ng cos @= Ng, or 


g=cos' Feo FF fessor 


The index of refraction for air is taken to be unity. 


(b) We now replace the air with water. If n,, = 1.33 is the index of refraction for water, 
then the largest value of ¢ for which total internal reflection occurs is 


g=cos' [ cos" Fe o0. 


LEARN Total internal reflection cannot occur if the incident light is in the medium with 
lower index of refraction. With @, =sin™'(n,/n,), we see that the larger the ratio n,/n, 


the larger the value of @. 


60. (a) The condition (in Eq. 33-44) required in the critical angle calculation is 0; = 90°. 
Thus (with @ = @., which we don’t compute here), 


n, sin@, =n, sind, =n, sin 8, 
leads to 0, = 0= sin | n3/n, = 54.3°. 


(b) Yes. Reducing @ leads to a reduction of @ so that it becomes less than the critical 
angle; therefore, there will be some transmission of light into material 3. 
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(c) We note that the complement of the angle of refraction (in material 2) is the critical 


angle. Thus, 
2 
n, SinO =n, cosO, =n,,{1— = {ny —n; 
7 


(d) No. Reducing @ leads to an increase of the angle with which the light strikes the 
interface between materials 2 and 3, so it becomes greater than the critical angle. 
Therefore, there will be no transmission of light into material 3. 


leading to 0=51.1°. 


61. (a) We note that the complement of the angle of refraction (in material 2) is the 
critical angle. Thus, 


2 
n 
ind= = w obs | ib st «pt 2 
n, sind =n, cos@, =n,, {1 [| =,/n; — Nn, 
2 


leading to 0= 26.8°. 

(b) Increasing @ leads to a decrease of the angle with which the light strikes the interface 
between materials 2 and 3, so it becomes greater than the critical angle; therefore, there 
will be some transmission of light into material 3. 

62. (a) Reference to Fig. 33-24 may help in the visualization of why there appears to be a 
“circle of light” (consider revolving that picture about a vertical axis). The depth and the 
radius of that circle (which is from point a to point f in that figure) is related to the 
tangent of the angle of incidence. The diameter of the circle in question is given by d = 


2h tan 9.. For water n = 1.33, so Eq. 33-47 gives sin 8 = 1/1.33, or 8. = 48.75°. Thus, 


d =2htan 0, = 2(2.00 m)(tan 48.75°) = 4.56 m. 


(b) The diameter d of the circle will increase if the fish descends (increasing h). 


63. (a) A ray diagram is shown below. 
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Let @ be the angle of incidence and @ be the angle of refraction at the first surface. Let 
@; be the angle of incidence at the second surface. The angle of refraction there is @ = 
90°. The law of refraction, applied to the second surface, yields n sin 0 = sin & = 1. As 
shown in the diagram, the normals to the surfaces at P and Q are perpendicular to each 
other. The interior angles of the triangle formed by the ray and the two normals must sum 
to 180°, so 0; = 90° — @ and 


sin@, = sin Be-o, g cos@, =,/1—sin’ 0,. 


According to the law of refraction, applied at Q, n./1—sin’ 9, =1. The law of refraction, 
applied to point P, yields sin 0, =n sin &, so sin & = (sin 6)/n and 


- 2 
ees =1. 
n 


Squaring both sides and solving for n, we get 


n=,l+sin’ 6,. 


(b) The greatest possible value of sin? @, is 1, so the greatest possible value of n is 
Nog = V2 = 141. 


(c) For a given value of n, if the angle of incidence at the first surface is greater than 6, 
the angle of refraction there is greater than @ and the angle of incidence at the second 
face is less than 0 (= 90° — @,). That is, it is less than the critical angle for total internal 
reflection, so light leaves the second surface and emerges into the air. 


(d) If the angle of incidence at the first surface is less than 6, the angle of refraction there 
is less than @ and the angle of incidence at the second surface is greater than 0. This is 
greater than the critical angle for total internal reflection, so all the light is reflected at Q. 


64. (a) We refer to the entry point for the original incident ray as point A (which we take 
to be on the left side of the prism, as in Fig. 33-53), the prism vertex as point B, and the 
point where the interior ray strikes the right surface of the prism as point C. The angle 
between line AB and the interior ray is £ (the complement of the angle of refraction at the 
first surface), and the angle between the line BC and the interior ray is a (the complement 
of its angle of incidence when it strikes the second surface). When the incident ray is at 
the minimum angle for which light is able to exit the prism, the light exits along the 
second face. That is, the angle of refraction at the second face is 90°, and the angle of 
incidence there for the interior ray is the critical angle for total internal reflection. Let 0, 
be the angle of incidence for the original incident ray and @, be the angle of refraction at 
the first face, and let @ be the angle of incidence at the second face. The law of refraction, 
applied to point C, yields n sin 6 = 1, so 
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sin & = 1/n= 1/1.60 = 0.625 > 6; = 38.68°. 
The interior angles of the triangle ABC must sum to 180°, so a+ B= 120°. Now, a= 
90° — & = 51.32°, so B= 120° — 51.32° = 69.68°. Thus, & = 90° — B= 21.32°. The law of 
refraction, applied to point A, yields 

sin #9; =n sin & = 1.60 sin 21.32° = 0.5817. 
Thus 0 = 35.6°. 
(b) We apply the law of refraction to point C. Since the angle of refraction there is the 
same as the angle of incidence at A, n sin & = sin 9. Now, a+ B= 120°, a= 90° — &, 
and = 90° — &, as before. This means & + 6; = 60°. Thus, the law of refraction leads to 

sin 6, =n sin(60°-6,) = sin@, =nsin60°cos6, —ncos 60° sin 8, 
where the trigonometric identity 
sin(A — B) = sin A cos B— cos A sin B 


is used. Next, we apply the law of refraction to point A: 


sinf, =nsinO@, => sin@, =(1/n)sin8§, 


which yields cos, = J1-sin’ 4, = J1- Cn’ fan? 4,. Thus, 


sin 8, =nsin 60° 1 1- ® n Qin’ @, —cos60° sin 8, 


1D. cossor Gna, = sin60°,/n? —sin’ @,. 


Squaring both sides and solving for sin @, we obtain 


or 


sind. = nsin 60° = 1.60 sin 60° 
1 
bb cos 60° GQ: sin’ 60° /b cos 60° GQ: sin* 60° 


and 6 = 53.1°. 


= 0.80 


65. When examining Fig. 33-61, it is important to note that the angle (measured from the 
central axis) for the light ray in air, 0, is not the angle for the ray in the glass core, which 
we denote 0’. The law of refraction leads to 
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. 1. 
sin 6’ = —sin@ 
nN, 


assuming 7,,,=1.The angle of incidence for the light ray striking the coating is the 


air 


complement of @', which we denote as @comp, and recall that 


; " = tis ‘2 Or 
SIN) np = COSA’ = y/1—sin” A". 


In the critical case, Ocomp must equal @, specified by Eq. 33-47. Therefore, 


2. 
— =sin&,,.. = yl—sin’ 6’ =,/1— Lgsing 
ny n 


which leads to the result: sinO=./n; —n>. With 1; = 1.58 and nz = 1.53, we obtain 
9 =sin Oss? 153° A232". 


66. (a) We note that the upper-right corner is at an angle (measured from the point where 
the light enters, and measured relative to a normal axis established at that point the 
normal at that point would be horizontal in Fig. 33-62) is at tan '(2/3) = 33.7°. The angle 
of refraction is given by 

Nair SIN 40° = 1.56 sin OB, 


which yields @ = 24.33° if we use the common approximation nair = 1.0, and yields 0, = 
24.34° if we use the more accurate value for n,;, found in Table 33-1. The value is less 
than 33.7°, which means that the light goes to side 3. 


(b) The ray strikes a point on side 3, which is 0.643 cm below that upper-right corner, and 
then (using the fact that the angle is symmetrical upon reflection) strikes the top surface 
(side 2) at a point 1.42 cm to the left of that corner. Since 1.42 cm is certainly less than 3 
cm we have a self-consistency check to the effect that the ray does indeed strike side 2 as 
its second reflection (if we had gotten 3.42 cm instead of 1.42 cm, then the situation 
would be quite different). 


(c) The normal axes for sides | and 3 are both horizontal, so the angle of incidence (in the 
plastic) at side 3 is the same as the angle of refraction was at side 1. Thus, 


1.56 sin 24.3° = nai SiN Oi, == Oy = 40°. 


(d) It strikes the top surface (side 2) at an angle (measured from the normal axis there, 
which in this case would be a vertical axis) of 90° — @, = 66°, which is much greater than 
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the critical angle for total internal reflection (sin”'(mair /1.56 ) = 39.9°). Therefore, no 
refraction occurs when the light strikes side 2. 


(e) In this case, we have 
Nair SIN 70° = 1.56 sin OB, 


which yields 0, = 37.04° if we use the common approximation n,i, = 1.0, and yields 0, = 
37.05° if we use the more accurate value for 7,;, found in Table 33-1. This is greater than 
the 33.7° mentioned above (regarding the upper-right corner), so the ray strikes side 2 
instead of side 3. 

(f) After bouncing from side 2 (at a point fairly close to that corner) it goes to side 3. 

(g) When it bounced from side 2, its angle of incidence (because the normal axis for side 
2 is orthogonal to that for side 1) is 90° — @, = 53°, which is much greater than the critical 
angle for total internal reflection (which, again, is sin” |(nair /1.56 ) = 39.9°). Therefore, no 
refraction occurs when the light strikes side 2. 

(h) For the same reasons implicit in the calculation of part (c), the refracted ray emerges 
from side 3 with the same angle (70°) that it entered side 1. We see that the occurrence of 
an intermediate reflection (from side 2) does not alter this overall fact: light comes into 


the block at the same angle that it emerges with from the opposite parallel side. 


67. (a) In the notation of this problem, Eq. 33-47 becomes 


which yields n3 = 1.39 for 6. = ¢= 60°. 
(b) Applying Eq. 33-44 to the interface between material 1 and material 2, we have 

n, sin30°= n, sin@ 
which yields = 28.1°. 
(c) Decreasing @ will increase ¢ and thus cause the ray to strike the interface (between 
materials 2 and 3) at an angle larger than @.. Therefore, no transmission of light into 
material 3 can occur. 


68. (a) We use Eq. 33-49: @, =tan 'n,, = tan '(1.33) =53.1°. 


(b) Yes, since n,, depends on the wavelength of the light. 
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69. THINK A reflected wave will be fully polarized if it strikes the boundary at the 
Brewster angle. 


EXPRESS The angle of incidence for which reflected light is fully polarized is given by 
Eq. 33-48: 
0, = tan’ [| 
ny 


where 7 is the index of refraction for the medium of incidence and nz is the index of 
refraction for the second medium. The angle 6 is called the Brewster angle. 


ANALYZE With 7; = 1.33 and n= 1.53, we obtain 
6, =tan'(n, /n,) = tan "(1.53/1.33) = 49.0°. 


LEARN In general, reflected light is partially polarized, having components both parallel 
and perpendicular to the plane of incidence. However, it can be completely polarized 
when incident at the Brewster angle. 


70. Since the layers are parallel, the angle of refraction regarding the first surface is the 
same as the angle of incidence regarding the second surface (as is suggested by the 
notation in Fig. 33-64). We recall that as part of the derivation of Eq. 33-49 (Brewster’s 
angle), the refracted angle is the complement of the incident angle: 


A, = (9). = 90°-6,. 
We apply Eq. 33-49 to both refractions, setting up a product: 


a (| =(tanO,,,)(tan ,,,,) => =(tan 4)(tan 8,). 
n Nn 


2 1 
Now, since @ is the complement of 0 we have 


1 


tand, = tan(6,). = ———. 
an 2 an ( ie tan, 


Therefore, the product of tangents cancel and we obtain n3/n, = 1. Consequently, the third 
medium is air: 13 = 1.0. 


71. THINK All electromagnetic waves, including visible light, travel at the same speed c 
in vacuum. 


EXPRESS The time for light to travel a distance d in free space is t = d/c, where c is the 
speed of light (3.00 x 10° m/s). 
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ANALYZE (a) We take d to be 150 km = 150 x 10° m. Then, 


d_ 150x10°m 


Ls . =500x10"s. 
c 3.00x10°m/s 


f= 


(b) At full moon, the Moon and Sun are on opposite sides of Earth, so the distance 
traveled by the light is 


d= (1.5 x 10° km) + 2 (3.8 x 10° km) = 1.51 x 10° km = 1.51 x 10! m. 
The time taken by light to travel this distance is 


_d_ 151x10''m 


== TO ohme 7500 8 = 8-4 min. 
Cc UU Xx S 


(c) We take d to be 2(1.3 x 10° km) = 2.6 x 10’” m. Then, 


d_ 26x10"m 
c 3.00x10° m/s 


t= =8.7x10°'s=24h. 


(d) We take d to be 6500 ly and the speed of light to be 1.00 ly/y. Then, 


= 2 OY _ ssooy. 
c 1.00ly/y 


The explosion took place in the year 1054 — 6500 =—5446 or 5446 B.C. 


LEARN Since the speed c is constant, the travel time is proportional to the distance. The 
radio signals at 150 km away reach you almost instantly. 


72. (a) The expression E,, = E,, sin(kx — at) fits the requirement “at point P ... [it] is 
decreasing with time” if we imagine P is just to the right (x > 0) of the coordinate origin 
(but at a value of x less than 7/2k = 4/4 which is where there would be a maximum, at t = 
0). It is important to bear in mind, in this description, that the wave is moving to the right. 
Specifically, x, =(1/k)sin'(1/4) so that E, = (1/4) E, at t= 0, there. Also, E, = 0 
with our choice of expression for £,. Therefore, part (a) is answered simply by solving 
for xp. Since k = 2 ”f/c we find 


Xp =——sin™ 2 | 230:tan: 
2a f 4 


(b) If we proceed to the right on the x axis (still studying this “snapshot” of the wave at ¢ 
= 0) we find another point where £,, = 0 at a distance of one-half wavelength from the 
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i =Selfand is 


previous point where £, = 0. Thus (since A = c/f) the next point is at x = : 


consequently a distance c/2f — xp =345 nm to the right of P. 

73. THINK The electric and magnetic components of the electromagnetic waves are 
always in phase, perpendicular to each other, and perpendicular to the direction of 
propagation of the wave. 

EXPRESS The electric and magnetic fields can be written as sinusoidal functions of 


position and time as: 
E=E, sin(kx+ot), B=B, sin(kx+at) 


where E,, and B,, are the amplitudes of the fields, and @ and k, are the angular frequency 


and angular wave number of the wave, respectively. The two amplitudes are related by 
Eq. 33-4: E,,/B,, =c, where c is the speed of the wave. 


ANALYZE (a) From kc = @ where k = 1.00 x 10° m"', we obtain @ = 3.00 x 10" rad/s. 
The magnetic field amplitude is, from Eq. 33-5, 


Bm = Em/c = (5.00 V/m)/c = 1.67 x 10° T, 


From the argument of the sinusoidal fucntion for E, we see that the direction of 
propagation is in the —z direction. Since E = E,j, and that B is perpendicular to E and 


Ex B,, we conclude that the only non-zero component of B is B,, so that we have 
B, =(1.67x10* T)sin[(1.00x10° /m)z+(3.00x10"*/s)¢]. 
(b) The wavelength is 4 = 2n/k = 6.28 x 10° m. 


(c) The period is T= 2n/@= 2.09 x 10°" s. 


2 
pos fSpovim | oosse wm 
CHo V2 


(e) As noted in part (a), the only nonzero component of B is B,. The magnetic field 
oscillates along the x axis. 


(d) The intensity is 


(f) The wavelength found in part (b) places this in the infrared portion of the spectrum. 


LEARN Electromagnetic wave is a transverse wave. Knowing the functional form of the 
electric field allows us to determine the corresponding magnetic field, and vice versa. 
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74. (a) Let r be the radius and p be the density of the particle. Since its volume is (473)r°, 
its mass is m = (4713) pr’. Let R be the distance from the Sun to the particle and let M be 
the mass of the Sun. Then, the gravitational force of attraction of the Sun on the particle 
has magnitude 
GMm 4nGMopr* 
ae RR 3Re 


If P is the power output of the Sun, then at the position of the particle, the radiation 
intensity is J = P/47R’, and since the particle is perfectly absorbing, the radiation pressure 
on it is 

E P 


Er ¢) 4nRc 


All of the radiation that passes through a circle of radius r and area A= 77’, 
perpendicular to the direction of propagation, is absorbed by the particle, so the force of 
the radiation on the particle has magnitude 


mPr° Pr’ 


ae a ArR’c - AR°c 


The force is radially outward from the Sun. Notice that both the force of gravity and the 
force of the radiation are inversely proportional to R’. If one of these forces is larger than 
the other at some distance from the Sun, then that force is larger at all distances. The two 
forces depend on the particle radius r differently: F, is proportional to rand F, is 
proportional to 7°. We expect a small radius particle to be blown away by the radiation 
pressure and a large radius particle with the same density to be pulled inward toward the 
Sun. The critical value for the radius is the value for which the two forces are equal. 
Equating the expressions for F, and F,, we solve for r: 


pee 
16nGM pc 


(b) According to Appendix C, M= 1.99 x 10°° kg and P = 3.90 x 10°° W. Thus, 


oe 3(3.90 x 107° W) 
16n(6.67 x10’ N-m?/kg*)(1.99 x 10” kg)(1.0x 10° kg/m°*)(3.00 x 10° m/s) 


=58x107 m. 


75. THINK Total internal reflection happens when the angle of incidence exceeds a 
critical angle such that Snell’s law gives sin0, >1. 
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EXPRESS When light reaches the interfaces between two materials with indices of 
refraction n, and ny, if n; > n2, and the incident angle exceeds a critical value given by 


then total internal reflection will occur. 

Referring to Fig. 33-65, let @ = 45° be the angle of incidence at the first surface and 0 
be the angle of refraction there. Let @ be the angle of incidence at the second surface. 
The condition for total internal reflection at the second surface is 


nsin 0 > 1. 


We want to find the smallest value of the index of refraction n for which this inequality 
holds. The law of refraction, applied to the first surface, yields 


n sin @=sin 6). 


Consideration of the triangle formed by the surface of the slab and the ray in the slab tells 
us that @; = 90° — 6. Thus, the condition for total internal reflection becomes 


1 <n sin(90° — &) =n cos &. 


Squaring this equation and using sin’ @ + cos” @ = 1, we obtain 1 < n° (1 — sin’ 4). 
Substituting sin @ = (1/n) sin & now leads to 


sD. 
sin’ 0 . 
1<n’ re fens 0. 
n 


The smallest value of n for which this equation is true is given by 1 =n’ — sin’ 0. We 
solve for n: 


n=J/l+sin? 6, =./1+sin? 45° = 1.22. 


LEARN With n = 1.22, we have @, =sin''[(1/1.22)sin45°]=35°, which gives 6 = 
90° — 35° = 55° as the angle of incidence at the second surface. We can readily verify that 
n sin 8; = (1.22) sin55° = 1, meeting the threshold condition for total internal reflection. 


76. Since some of the angles in Fig. 33-66 are measured from vertical axes and some are 
measured from horizontal axes, we must be very careful in taking differences. For 
instance, the angle difference between the first polarizer struck by the light and the 
second is 110° (or 70° depending on how we measure it; it does not matter in the final 
result whether we put AO, = 70° or put A@ = 110°). Similarly, the angle difference 
between the second and the third is A@ = 40°, and between the third and the fourth is Ad 
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= 40°, also. Accounting for the “automatic” reduction (by a factor of one-half) whenever 
unpolarized light passes through any polarizing sheet, then our result is the incident 
intensity multiplied by 


> cos’ (AG,)cos*(A@, )cos*(AQ,) . 


Thus, the light that emerges from the system has intensity equal to 0.50 W/m”. 


77. (a) The first contribution to the overall deviation is at the first refraction: 
00, = 0,—@.. The next contribution to the overall deviation is the reflection. Noting that 
the angle between the ray right before reflection and the axis normal to the back surface 
of the sphere is equal to @,, and recalling the law of reflection, we conclude that the angle 
by which the ray turns (comparing the direction of propagation before and after the 
reflection) is 69, =180°—26.. The final contribution is the refraction suffered by the ray 


upon leaving the sphere: 60, = 0, —0@, again. Therefore, 


7) 


dev 


= 50, + 50, + 50, =180° +20, — 48. 


(b) We substitute 0, = sin (+sin@,) into the expression derived in part (a), using the two 
given values for n. The higher curve is for the blue light. 


Odev 
180 


170 


160 


0; 


0 20 40 60 80 


(c) We can expand the graph and try to estimate the minimum, or search for it with a 
more sophisticated numerical procedure. We find that the @ey minimum for red light is 
137.63° = 137.6°, and this occurs at 0; = 59.52°. 


(d) For blue light, we find that the Qiey minimum is 139.35° = 139.4°, and this occurs at 6; 
= 59.52°. 


(e) The difference in Aj, in the previous two parts is 1.72°. 


78. (a) The first contribution to the overall deviation is at the first refraction: 
00, = @,—@.. The next contribution(s) to the overall deviation is (are) the reflection(s). 
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Noting that the angle between the ray right before reflection and the axis normal to the 
back surface of the sphere is equal to 6,, and recalling the law of reflection, we conclude 
that the angle by which the ray turns (comparing the direction of propagation before and 
after [each] reflection) is 60. = 180° —2@.. Thus, for k reflections, we have 60, =k@. to 
account for these contributions. The final contribution is the refraction suffered by the ray 
upon leaving the sphere: 60, = 0, —0@, again. Therefore, 


7) 


dev 


= 50, + 50, + 50, = 2(0, —0,) + k(180° — 20, ) =k(180°) + 20, —2(k +19. 


(b) For & = 2 and n = 1.331 (given in Problem 33-77), we search for the second-order 
rainbow angle numerically. We find that the @., minimum for red light is 230.37° 
= 230.4°, and this occurs at 6; = 71.90°. 


(c) Similarly, we find that the second-order Oe, minimum for blue light (for which n = 
1.343) is 233.48° = 233.5°, and this occurs at 6; = 71.52°. 


(d) The difference in Oey in the previous two parts is approximately 3.1°. 


(e) Setting & = 3, we search for the third-order rainbow angle numerically. We find that 
the Oey minimum for red light is 317.5°, and this occurs at 6; = 76.88°. 


(f) Similarly, we find that the third-order @jey minimum for blue light is 321.9°, and this 
occurs at 6; = 76.62°. 


(g) The difference in Oey in the previous two parts is 4.4°. 


79. THINK We apply law of refraction to both interfaces to calculate the sideway 
displacement. 


EXPRESS Let @ be the angle of incidence and @ be the angle of refraction at the left 
face of the plate. Let n be the index of refraction of the glass. Then, the law of refraction 
yields 


sin 0 =n sin 0. 
The angle of incidence at the right face is also @. If @ is the angle of emergence there, 


then 
n sin @ = sin 63. 
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ANALYZE (a) Combining the two expressions gives sin 6; = sin @, which implies that 0; 
= 0. Thus, the emerging ray is parallel to the incident ray. 


(b) We wish to derive an expression for x in terms of @ If D is the length of the ray in the 
glass, then D cos & = t and D = t/cos &. The angle @ in the diagram equals 9— @ and 


x =Dsin a=D sin (0- &). 
Thus, 
ee tsin(O-8@,) 
cos0, 


If all the angles 0, @, A, and O— @ are small and measured in radians, then sin 0 6, sin 
0, = &, sin(O— &) ~ O— &, and cos @& ~ 1. Thus x = t((O— @). The law of refraction 
applied to the point of incidence at the left face of the plate is now 0 n&, so & = On 


and aiff 629 


LEARN The thicker the glass, the greater the displacement x. Note in the limit n = 1 (no 
glass), x =0, as expected. 


80. (a) The magnitude of the magnetic field is 


_E 100V/m 


=—= 7 = 3.3x107T. 
c 3.0x10° m/s 


(b) With Ex B= MSs where E = Ek and S = S(-j) , one can verify easily that since 
kx (-i) = =i B has to be in the —x direction. 
81. (a) The polarization direction is defined by the electric field (which is perpendicular 


to the magnetic field in the wave, and also perpendicular to the direction of wave travel). 
The given function indicates the magnetic field is along the x axis (by the subscript on B) 
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and the wave motion is along —y axis (see the argument of the sine function). Thus, the 
electric field direction must be parallel to the z axis. 


(b) Since k is given as 1.57 x 10’/m, then A = 2a/k = 4.0 x 10°’m, which means f= c/A = 
7.5 x 10'*Hz. 


(c) The magnetic field amplitude is given as B,, = 4.0 x 10°T. The electric field 
amplitude £,,, is equal to B,, divided by the speed of light c. The rms value of the electric 
field is then E,, divided by \/2. Equation 33-26 then gives J= 1.9 kW/m’. 


82. We apply Eq. 33-40 (once) and Eq. 33-42 (twice) to obtain 
1 2qQ! 2qQ! 
Pests cos 8 cos’ 8; 


where 0 =90°-—6, =60° and @; = 90°—6, =60°. This yields Z/Jp = 0.031. 


83. THINK The index of refraction encountered by light generally depends on the 
wavelength of the light. 


EXPRESS The critical angle for total internal reflection is given by sin @ = 1/n. With an 
index of refraction n = 1.456 at the red end, the critical angle is 8. = 43.38° for red. 
Similarly, with n = 1.470 at the blue end, the critical angle is 9. = 42.86° for blue. 


ANALYZE (a) An angle of incidence of @, = 42.00° is less than the critical angles for 
both red and blue light, so the refracted light is white. 


(b) An angle of incidence of @ = 43.10° is slightly less than the critical angle for red light 
but greater than the critical angle for blue light, so the refracted light is dominated by red 
end. 


(c) An angle of incidence of 6 = 44.00° is greater than the critical angles for both red and 
blue light, so there is no refracted light. 


LEARN The dependence of the index of refraction of fused quartz on wavelength is 
shown in Fig. 33-18. From the figure, we see that the index of refraction is greater for a 
shorter wavelength. Such dependence results in the spreading of light as it enters or 
leaves quartz, a phenomenon called “chromatic dispersion.” 


84. Using Eqs. 33-40 and 33-42, we obtain 


(J, /2)(cos’ 45°) (cos? 45°) 1 


=—=0.125. 
8 


final = 


rf rf 
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85. We write m= pY where V = 41R’/3 is the volume. Plugging this into F = ma and 
then into Eq. 33-32 (with A = 2R’, assuming the light is in the form of plane waves), we 
find 


This simplifies to 


which yields a = 1.5 x 10° m/s’. 


86. Accounting for the “automatic” reduction (by a factor of one-half) whenever 
unpolarized light passes through any polarizing sheet, then our result is 


+ (cos?(30°)) = 0.21. 


87. THINK Since the radar beam is emitted uniformly over a hemisphere, the source 
power is also the same everywhere within the hemisphere. 


EXPRESS The intensity of the beam is given by 


feee 
A 


where A = 2nr’ is the area of a hemisphere. The power of the aircraft’s reflection is equal 
to the product of the intensity at the aircraft’s location and its cross-sectional area: 
P.=IA.. The intensity is related to the amplitude of the electric field by Eq. 33-26: 


Pek. Je =F. Per, 
ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given we get 


P 180x10° W 


= > =, =3.5x10° Wim’. 
2ar- 27(90x10° m) 


(b) The power of the aircraft’s reflection is 
P.=IA,=(3.5x10° W/m’)(0.22 m’) =7.8x107 W. 
(c) Back at the radar site, the intensity is 


P_-7.8x107 W 


2ar°— 27(90x10° m) 
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(d) From J, = E> /2cy,, we find the amplitude of the electric field to be 


E,, = 2eupl, = f2(3.0x10° m/s)(4nx107 T-m/A)(1.5x 10” Wim’) 
=1.1x107 V/m. 


(e) The rms value of the magnetic field is 


-7 
B = iia) at tees 1.1x10° V/m 95x10. 


nee. Be af Ox10 ans) 


LEARN The intensity due to a power source decreases with the square of the distance. 
Also, as emphasized in Sample Problem — “Light wave: rms values of the electric and 
magnetic fields,” one cannot compare the values of the two fields because they are 
measured in different units. Both components are on the same basis from the perspective 
of wave propagation, and they have the same average energy. 


88. The amplitude of the magnetic field in the wave is 


_£E,, 320x107 V/m 


Se s——— = 107 x10 T. 
c  2,998x10°m/s 


89. From Fig. 33-19 we find max = 1.470 for 2 = 400 nm and min = 1.456 for 2 = 700 nm. 
(a) The corresponding Brewster’s angles are 


3, max = tan Mmax = tan (1.470) = 55.8°, 
(b) and O3min = tan”! (1.456) = 55.5°. 


90. (a) Suppose there are a total of N transparent layers (NV = 5 in our case). We label 
these layers from left to right with indices 1, 2, ..., N. Let the index of refraction of the air 
be no. We denote the initial angle of incidence of the light ray upon the air-layer boundary 
as @; and the angle of the emerging light ray as @ We note that, since all the boundaries 
are parallel to each other, the angle of incidence 6 at the boundary between the j-th and 
the (j + 1)-th layers is the same as the angle between the transmitted light ray and the 
normal in the j-th layer. Thus, for the first boundary (the one between the air and the first 
layer) 


n, _ sind, 

TT on oy 

Nn sind, 
for the second boundary 

n, _ sind, 


. > 
n, sing, 
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and so on. Finally, for the last boundary 


Ny _ Sindy 


. > 
ny sind, 


Multiplying these equations, we obtain 


eveleraciqemememacas 


We see that the L.H.S. of the equation above can be reduced to 1o/no while the R.H.S. is 
equal to sinG@,/sin@. Equating these two expressions, we find 


sind, = ee dé, =sin8,, 
n 


which gives 6 = @ So for the two light rays in the problem statement, the angle of the 
emerging light rays are both the same as their respective incident angles. Thus, 6= 0 for 
ray a, 


(b) and &= 20° for ray b. 


(c) In this case, all we need to do is to change the value of no from 1.0 (for air) to 1.5 (for 
glass). This does not change the result above. That is, we still have = 0 for ray a, 


(d) and &= 20° for ray b. 


Note that the result of this problem is fairly general. It is independent of the number of 
layers and the thickness and index of refraction of each layer. 


91. (a) Atr = 40 m, the intensity is 


3 
fee se OE gay a 
md*/4 (ry /4  [(0,17x10rad)(40m) 


(b) P’ = 4nr7J = 4n(40m)*(83 W/m”) = 1.7x 10° W. 
92. The law of refraction requires that 


sin 0,/sin A) = Nwater = Const. 
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We can check that this is indeed valid for any given pair of 0, and &. For example, sin 
10° / sin 8° = 1.3, and sin 20° / sin 15°30'= 1.3, etc. Therefore, the index of refraction of 
water 1S Nwater = 1.3. 


93. We remind ourselves that when the unpolarized light passes through the first sheet, its 
intensity is reduced by a factor of 2. Thus, to end up with an overall reduction of one- 
third, the second sheet must cause a further decrease by a factor of two-thirds (since 
(1/2)(2/3) = 1/3). Thus, cos’6=2/3 => 0=35°. 


94. (a) The magnitude of the electric field at point P is 


_V _iR 


E= -2-asoa( Eee 


= aie = 0.0833 V/m. 
l 300 m 


The direction of E at point P is in the +x direction, same as the current. 


(b) We use Ampere’s law: fA. di = Ui , where the integral is around a closed loop and i 
is the net current through the loop. The magnitude of the magnetic field is 
pa tl (47x10 T-m/A)(25.0A) 


= =4.00x10° T. 
Qnr 2n(1.25x10*m) 


The direction of B at point P is in the +z direction (out of the page). 


(c) From S=ExB/ Hy, we find the magnitude of the Poynting vector to be 


_ EB _ (0.0833 V/m)(4.0x10~ T) 


= = 265 W/m’. 
Mp 2(4nx107 T-m/A) 


S 


(d) Since § points in the direction of Ex B, using the right-hand-rule, the direction of S 
at point P is in the —y direction. 


An 


95. (a) For the cylindrical resistor shown in Figure 33-74, the magnetic field is in the —0, 
or clockwise direction. On the other hand, the electric field is in the same direction as the 


current, —2. Since S=ExB/ Mo» S is in the direction of (—2)x(-0) =-?, or radially 
inward. 


(b) The magnitudes of the electric and magnetic fields are E=V//=iR/I and 
B= ui / 27a, respectively. Thus, 
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5-8-1 Mt | oe | 
By. - Bt j2ma) 27al 


Noting that the magnitude of the Poynting vector S is constant, we have 


“2 
Js-ai-sa-[ ms |(enaty=e 
2ral 


96. The average rate of energy flow per unit area, or intensity, is related to the electric 
field amplitude E,, by 7=E°/2,c , implying that the rate of energy absorbed is 
P,, =IMA=E> A/24yc. If all the energy is used to heat up the sheet (converting to its 


internal energy), then 
aT 


abs mC, pee 
dt " dt 


where c; is the specific heat of the material. Solving for d7/dt, we find 


aT E-A dT EA 
C= SS 
‘dt = 24c dt = 2mc, Myc 


97. Let Jo be the intensity of the unpolarized light that is incident on the first polarizing 
sheet. The transmitted intensity is, by one-half rule, 7; =+/,. For the second sheet, we 
apply the cosine-squared rule: 


1 
1, =1,cov 0 = mat cos’ 


where @ is the angle between the direction of polarization of the two sheets. With 
I,/1I, = p/100, we solve for @ and obtain 


dies Poa) 3) @ eos" | J |, 
I, 100 2 50 


98. The cross-sectional area of the beam on the surface is Acos@. In a time interval At¢, 
the volume of the beam that’s been reflected is AV =(Acos@)cAt, and the momentum 


carried by this volume is p=(//c’)(Acos@)cAt. Upon being reflected, the change in 
momentum is 
Ap =2pcos0 = 2IA cos’ OAt/c 


Thus, the radiation pressure is 
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where p,, =2//c is the radiation pressure when 0 = 0. 


99. Consider the figure shown to the right. The y- 
component of the force cancels out, and we’re left 
with the x-component: 


dF. =2dF cos @ = 2(p,dA)cos@. 


Using the result from Problem 98: 
p, =(2I/c)cos’ @, and dA = RLd@, where L is the 
length of the cylinder, we obtain 


fe = | 2(21cos0/c) cos RdO mas *” cos? Ad0 = oe 
L erst 3c 


100. We apply Eq. 33-40 (once) and Eq. 33-42 (twice) to obtain 
1 2Q! 29! 
I = 5 ho cos’ 8 cos” 8; 
where 4 =(90°—6,)+6, =110° is the relative angle between the first and the second 


polarizing sheets, and @; =90°—@, =50° is the relative angle between the second and the 
third polarizing sheets. Thus, we have J/Jp = 0.024. 


101. We apply Eq. 33-40 (once) and Eq. 33-42 (twice) to obtain 


1 
I =—I, cos’ 6 cos’ 6". 
2 


With 0’ =0, —6, = 60° — 20° = 40° and 6” =6, + (7/2-6,) = 40° + 30° = 70°, we get 
T/Ip = 0.034. 


102. We use Eq. 33-33 for the force, where A is the area of the reflecting surface (4.0 m’), 
The intensity is gotten from Eq. 33-27 where P = Ps is in Appendix C (see also Sample 
Problem 33-2) and r = 3.0 x 10'' m (given in the problem statement). Our result for the 
force is 9.2 UN. 


103. Eq. 33-5 gives B = E/c, which relates the field values at any instant — and so relates 
rms values to rms values, and amplitude values to amplitude values, as the case may be. 


Thus, the rms value of the magnetic field is 


B.,, =(0.200 V/m)/(3 x 10° m/s) = 6.67 x 10°'° T, 
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which (upon multiplication by /2) yields an amplitude value of magnetic field equal to 
9.43 x 101° T. 


104. (a) The Sun is far enough away that we approximate its rays as “parallel” in this 
Figure. That is, if the sunray makes angle @ from horizontal when the bird is in one 
position, then it makes the same angle @ when the bird is any other position. Therefore, 
its shadow on the ground moves as the bird moves: at 15 m/s. 


(b) If the bird is in a position, a distance x > 0 from the wall, such that its shadow is on 
the wall at a distance 0 = y = A from the top of the wall, then it is clear from the Figure 
that tan? = y/x. Thus, 


Os “tand = (—15 m/s) tan30°=—8.7 m/s, 


which means that the distance y (which was measured as a positive number downward 
from the top of the wall) is shrinking at the rate of 8.7 m/s. 


(c) Since tan@ grows as 0 < @< 90° increases, then a larger value of |dy/dt| implies a 
larger value of @. The Sun is higher in the sky when the hawk glides by. 


(d) With |dy/dt| = 45 m/s, we find 
dx 
dt 


_ |ay/dt| 


Y, — 
hawk 
sti tan @ 


so that we obtain 9= 72° if we assume Vhayk = 15 m/s. 


105. (a) The wave is traveling in the —y direction (see §16-5 for the significance of the 
relative sign between the spatial and temporal arguments of the wave function). 


(b) Figure 33-5 may help in visualizing this. The direction of propagation (along the y 
axis) is perpendicular to B (presumably along the x axis, since the problem gives B, and 
no other component) and both are perpendicular to E (which determines the axis of 
polarization). Thus, the wave is z-polarized. 


(c) Since the magnetic field amplitude is B,, = 4.00 wT, then (by Eq. 33-5) EF, = 1199 
V/m ~1.20x10° V/m. Dividing by a2 yields Ems = 848 V/m. Then, Eq. 33-26 gives 


poe =1.91x10° W/m’. 


CHo 


(d) Since kc = @ (equivalent to c = fi), we have 
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2.00 10" 
Cc 


k =667x10° ml. 


Summarizing the information gathered so far, we have (with SI units understood) 
E, =(1.2x10° V/m) sin[(6.67 x 10° /m)y +(2.00x10'* /s)¢]. 


(e) A = 2n/k = 942 nm. 
(f) This is an infrared light. 


106. (a) The angle of incidence 6g, at B is the complement of the critical angle at A; its 
sine is 


2 
sin 0, , =cos@, = 1-{%) 


so that the angle of refraction 0g at B becomes 


(b) From n; sin O= nz sin @ = n2(n3/n2), we find 


6 =sin™ (2) ~ 49.9°, 


ny 


(c) The angle of incidence @,; at A is the complement of the critical angle at B; its sine is 
y 
sin @,, =Cos 0, = 1-{2) ; 


so that the angle of refraction 0,2 at A becomes 


2 2 
O45 = Siar es 1-{%) =sin” [| —1=35.1°. 
n, nN, Nn, 


(d) From 


2 
F : n 2 2 
n, sin@ =n, sin@,, =n, 1-(2) = Jnr, 


ny 
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we find 


(e) The angle of incidence 63) at B is the complement of the Brewster angle at A; its sine 
is 
ny 


[2 2 
nN, +N, 


so that the angle of refraction 022 at B becomes 


sin, = 


2 


6,, =sin?| —2_ |=60.7°. 
- fe =| 


(f) From 
n 
ee: 7 ; 
M SiN 6 = 1, SiN Ag,eyster = 2 FS » 
ny +n; 
we find 


6 =sin7| —2™__ |=35.3° . 
eS 


107. (a) and (b) At the Brewster angle, Ancident + Orefracted = Og + 32.0° = 90.0°, so Oe = 
58.0° and 
Nglass = tan Oy = tan 58.0° = 1.60. 


108. We take the derivative with respect to x of both sides of Eq. 33-11: 
a 
Ox \ Ox ax’ axl at Oxdt 

Now we differentiate both sides of Eq. 33-18 with respect to ¢: 


Ee eee Ce ees 
ar MlaxdN axor at PY? a? ap - 


Substituting 6°E/dx’ =—0°B/dxdt from the first equation above into the second one, we 
get 


CE OE - OE 1 0E 4,0E 


E —— = =C : 
00 BP Ox? OF fl Oe Ow 


Similarly, we differentiate both sides of Eq. 33-11 with respect to t 


ee eB 
Oxdt er 


and differentiate both sides of Eq. 33-18 with respect to x 


OB 2p OE 
Ae Bee 


Combining these two equations, we get 


OB 1 0B 4,0B 


= =c 
Ol Bop Ox" Ox? 


109. (a) From Eq. 33-1, 


OE 
=— E sin(kx—ot) =—o@’E, sin(kx — at), 
or’ or m ( ) m ( ) 
and 
2 OE 2. O° . D Dem 2 . 
é ae =c —, E,,sin(kx—a@t) =—k*c’ sin(kx — ot) =—o E,, sin(kx — at). 
x x 
Consequently, 
OB. 0k 
ge 2 
Ot Ox 


is satisfied. Analogously, one can show that Eq. 33-2 satisfies 


(b) From E=E, f(kx + at), 


GE _, Pfleta) 2, CF 


| ns PE | shar 
and 
2 2 + 2 
22 a é sO) gree f 
Ox Ot Ca eee 


Since w= ck the right-hand sides of these two equations are equal. Therefore, 
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OE 2 OE 
or? Ox? 


Changing EF to B and repeating the derivation above shows that B= Bf (kx + at) 
satisfies 


110. Since intensity is power divided by area (and the area is spherical in the isotropic 
case), then the intensity at a distance of r = 20 m from the source is 


ig 

i= ; = 0.040 W/m’. 
4nr 

as illustrated in Sample Problem 33-2. Now, in Eq. 33-32 for a totally absorbing area A, 

we note that the exposed area of the small sphere is that on a flat circle A = 2(0.020 m) = 

0.0013 m’. Therefore, 


_ 1A _(0.040)(0.0013) 


tT Saas 1.7x10-PN. 
Cc x 


F 


Chapter 34 


1. The bird is a distance d) in front of the mirror; the plane of its image is that same 
distance d behind the mirror. The lateral distance between you and the bird is d3 = 5.00 
m. We denote the distance from the camera to the mirror as d), and we construct a right 
triangle out of d3 and the distance between the camera and the image plane (d; + dz). 
Thus, the focus distance is 


d=,|(d,+d,) +d? =,{(4.30 m+3.30 m) +(5.00 m) =9.10 m. 


2. The image is 10 cm behind the mirror and you are 30 cm in front of the mirror. You 
must focus your eyes for a distance of 10 cm + 30 cm = 40 cm. 


3. The intensity of light from a point source varies as the inverse of the square of the 
distance from the source. Before the mirror is in place, the intensity at the center of the 
screen is given by Ip = A/d *, where A is a constant of proportionality. After the mirror is 
in place, the light that goes directly to the screen contributes intensity Jp, as before. 
Reflected light also reaches the screen. This light appears to come from the image of the 
source, a distance d behind the mirror and a distance 3d from the screen. Its contribution 
to the intensity at the center of the screen is 


A A TI 


P 


'Bdy 9d? 9 


The total intensity at the center of the screen is 


I, 10 
[=I1,+1,=1,++=—I,. 
ae ae ae 9 ? 


The ratio of the new intensity to the original intensity is //Jp = 10/9 = 1.11. 
4. When S is barely able to see B, the light rays from B must reflect to S off the edge of 


the mirror. The angle of reflection in this case is 45°, since a line drawn from S to the 
mirror’s edge makes a 45° angle relative to the wall. By the law of reflection, we find 


~*~ = tan45°=1 > x= 
d/2 


5. THINK This problem involves refraction at air—water interface and reflection from a 
plane mirror at the bottom of the pool. 
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EXPRESS We apply the law of refraction, assuming all angles are in radians: 


sin@0_ n,, 
9 


sing’ n 


air 


which in our case reduces to 0 = @ny (since both @ and 0’ 
are small, and n,;, * 1). We refer to our figure on the right. 


The object O is a vertical distance d; above the water, and 


air 


the water surface is a vertical distance d> above the mirror. 
We are looking for a distance d (treated as a positive 
number) below the mirror where the image / of the object is 


water 


formed. In the triangle O AB D \ 


mirror 


| AB|=d,tan0~d,0, \ | 


and in the triangle CBD ; 


| BC| =2d, tan Pxdtagia 
n 


w 


Finally, in the triangle ACT, we have |Al| =d + do. 


ANALYZE Therefore, 
d=|AI|-d, mcr s gee eel = do." Za =d, a | 
and 7] Ie i, 
2(200cm) 
=250cm+————— — 200cm = 351 cm. 


LEARN If the pool were empty without water, then 0 = 6", and the distance would be 
d=d,+2d,—d,=d,+d,. This is precisely what we expect from a plane mirror. 


6. We note from Fig. 34-34 that m = ‘ when p=5 cm. Thus Eq. 34-7 (the magnification 


equation) gives us i = —10 cm in that case. Then, by Eq. 34-9 (which applies to mirrors 
and thin lenses) we find the focal length of the mirror is f= 10 cm. Next, the problem 
asks us to consider p = 14 cm. With the focal length value already determined, then Eq. 
34-9 yields i = 35 cm for this new value of object distance. Then, using Eq. 34-7 again, 
we find m = i/p = -2.5. 


7. We use Eqs. 34-3 and 34-4, and note that m = —i/p. Thus, 
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a ae 
pm for 


P 
We solve for p: p= f ff, 350 fi Je as cm. 
2 2 25 


8. The graph in Fig. 34-35 implies that f= 20 cm, which we can plug into Eq. 34-9 (with 
p= 70cm) to obtain i = +28 cm. 


9. THINK A concave mirror has a positive value of focal length. 


EXPRESS For spherical mirrors, the focal length fis related to the radius of curvature r 
by f =r/2. The object distance p, the image distance 7, and the focal length fare related 
by Eq. 34-4: 


1 1 1 
—+i=—., 
P 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. 


The corresponding lateral magnification is m=-i/p. The value of m is positive for 


upright (not inverted) images, and negative for inverted images. Real images are formed 
on the same side as the object, while virtual images are formed on the opposite side of the 
mirror. 


ANALYZE (a) With f= +12 cm and p = +18 cm, the radius of curvature is r = 2f= 2(12 
cm) = + 24 cm. 


pf _ (18 cm)(12 cm) 
p-f 18cm-12cm 


(b) The image distance is i = = 36 cm. 


(c) The lateral magnification is m = —i/p = — (36 cm)/(18 cm) = —2.0. 
(d) Since the image distance i is positive, the image is real (R). 

(e) Since the magnification m is negative, the image is inverted (I). 
(f) A real image is formed on the same side as the object. 


LEARN The situation in this problem is similar to 
that illustrated in Fig. 34-10(c). The object is outside 


I 
the focal point, and its image is real and inverted. age ae 
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10. A concave mirror has a positive value of focal length. 

(a) Then (with f= +10 cm and p= +15 cm), the radius of curvature is r=2 f =+20 cm. 
(b) Equation 34-9 yields i= pf/( p —f) = +30 cm. 

(c)Then, by Eq. 34-7, m = —i/p = -2.0. 

(d) Since the image distance computation produced a positive value, the image is real (R). 
(e) The magnification computation produced a negative value, so it is inverted (1). 

(f) A real image is formed on the same side as the object. 

11. THINK A convex mirror has a negative value of focal length. 


EXPRESS For spherical mirrors, the focal length fis related to the radius of curvature r 
by f =r/2. The object distance p, the image distance i, and the focal length fare related 
by Eq. 34-4: 


I cll ok 
—+-=—. 
P 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. 


The corresponding lateral magnification is 
i 
m=-—. 
P 


The value of m is positive for upright (not inverted) images, and negative for inverted 
images. Real images are formed on the same side as the object, while virtual images are 
formed on the opposite side of the mirror. 


ANALYZE (a) With f= —10 cm and p = +8 cm, the radius of curvature is r = 2f=—20 cm. 


pf _ (&8cm)(-10 cm) _ 


(b) The image distance is i = = =—4.44 cm. 
p-f 8&cm-—(-10) cm 


(c) The lateral magnification is m = —i/p = -—(—4.44 cm)/(8.0 cm) = +0.56. 
(d) Since the image distance is negative, the image is virtual (V). 
(ce) The magnification m is positive, so the image is upright [not inverted] (NI). 


(f) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 
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LEARN The situation in this problem is similar 
to that illustrated in Fig. 34-11(c). The mirror is 
convex, and its image is virtual and upright. 


12. A concave mirror has a positive value of focal length. 

(a) Then (with f= +36 cm and p= +24 cm), the radius of curvature is r = 2f= + 72 cm. 
(b) Equation 34-9 yields i= pf/(p —f) = —72 cm. 

(c) Then, by Eq. 34-7, m = —i/p = +3.0. 

(d) Since the image distance is negative, the image is virtual (V). 


(e) The magnification computation produced a positive value, so it is upright [not 
inverted] (NI). 


(f) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 
13. THINK A concave mirror has a positive value of focal length. 


EXPRESS For spherical mirrors, the focal length fis related to the radius of curvature r 
by f =ri2. 


The object distance p, the image distance i, and the focal length fare related by Eq. 34-4: 


1 1 1 
—+-=—. 
P 


The value of i is positive for real images and negative for virtual images. 

The corresponding lateral magnification is m=-—i/p.The value of m is positive for 
upright (not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. Real images are 
formed on the same side as the object, while virtual images are formed on the opposite 
side of the mirror. 

ANALYZE With f=+18 cm and p = +12 cm, the radius of curvature is r = 2f= + 36 cm. 
(b) Equation 34-9 yields i= pf/(p —f) = —36 cm. 

(c) Then, by Eq. 34-7, m = —i/p = +3.0. 


(d) Since the image distance is negative, the image is virtual (V). 
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(e) The magnification computation produced a positive value, so it is upright [not 
inverted] (NI). 


(f) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 


Virtual 
image I 


LEARN The situation in this problem is similar to 
that illustrated in Fig. 34-11(a). The mirror is 
concave, and its image is virtual, enlarged, and 
upright. 


14. A convex mirror has a negative value of focal length. 

(a) Then (with f=-—35 cm and p= +22 cm), the radius of curvature is r = 2f=—70 cm. 
(b) Equation 34-9 yields i= pf/(p—f)= —14 cm. 

(c) Then, by Eq. 34-7, m = —i/p = +0.61. 

(d) Since the image distance is negative, the image is virtual (V). 


(e) The magnification computation produced a positive value, so it is upright [not 
inverted] (NI). 


(f) The side where a virtual image forms is opposite from the side where the object is. 
15. THINK A convex mirror has a negative value of focal length. 


EXPRESS For spherical mirrors, the focal length fis related to the radius of curvature r 
by f=r/2. 


The object distance p, the image distance i, and the focal length fare related by Eq. 34-4: 


1 1 1 
—+-=—. 
P 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. 


The corresponding lateral magnification is m=-i/p.The value of m is positive for 
upright (not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. Real images are 
formed on the same side as the object, while virtual images are formed on the opposite 
side of the mirror. 
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ANALYZE (a) With f= -—8 cm and p = +10 cm, the radius of curvature is r = 2f= 2(-8 
cm) =—16 cm. 


pf _ (0 emy-8 em) gay om 
p-f 10cm-—(-8) cm 


(b) The image distance is i = 
(c) The lateral magnification is m = —i/p = -(—4.44 cm)/(10 cm) = +0.44. 

(d) Since the image distance is negative, the image is virtual (V). 

(ec) The magnification m is positive, so the image is upright [not inverted] (NI). 


(f) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 


LEARN The situation in this problem is similar to that illustrated in Fig. 34-11(c). The 
mirror is convex, and its image is virtual and upright. 


16. A convex mirror has a negative value of focal length. 

(a) Then (with f=—14 cm and p= +17 cm), the radius of curvature is r = 2f= —28 cm. 
(b) Equation 34-9 yields i= pf/(p —f) = —7.7 cm. 

(c) Then, by Eq. 34-7, m = —i/p = +0.45. 

(d) Since the image distance is negative, the image is virtual (V). 


(e) The magnification computation produced a positive value, so it is upright [not 
inverted] (NI). 


(f) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 
17. (a) The mirror is concave. 

(b) f= +20 cm (positive, because the mirror is concave). 

(c) r= 2f= 2(+20 cm) = +40 cm. 

(d) The object distance p = +10 cm, as given in the table. 

(e) The image distance is i = (1/f— 1/p)' = (1/20 cm — 1/10 cm)! = —20 em. 

(f) m = -i/p =—(-20 cm/10 cm) = +2.0. 


(g) The image is virtual (V). 
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(h) The image is upright or not inverted (NI). 
(i) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 


18. (a) Since the image is inverted, we can scan Figs. 34-8, 34-10, and 34-11 in the 
textbook and find that the mirror must be concave. 


(b) This also implies that we must put a minus sign in front of the “0.50” value given for 
m. To solve for f, we first find i = pm = +12 cm from Eq. 34-6 and plug into Eq. 34-4; 
the result is f= +8 cm. 

(c) Thus, 7 = 2f= +16 cm. 

(d) p = +24 cm, as given in the table. 

(e) As shown above, i =—pm = +12 cm. 

(f) m =—0.50, with a minus sign. 

(g) The image is real (R), since i> 0. 


(h) The image is inverted (I), as noted above. 


(i) A real image is formed on the same side as the object. 


19. (a) Since r < 0 then (by Eq. 34-3) f< 0, which means the mirror is convex. 
(b) The focal length is f= 7/2 =—20 cm. 

(c) r=— 40 cm, as given in the table. 

(d) Equation 34-4 leads to p = +20 cm. 

(e) i=—10 cm, as given in the table. 

(f) Equation 34-6 gives m = +0.50. 

(g) The image is virtual (V). 

(h) The image is upright, or not inverted (NI). 

(i) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 


20. (a) From Eq. 34-7, we get i= —mp = +28 cm, which implies the image is real (R) and 
on the same side as the object. Since m < 0, we know it was inverted (I). From Eq. 34-9, 
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we obtain f= ip(i + p) = +16 cm, which tells us (among other things) that the mirror is 
concave. 


(b) f= ip{i + p) = +16 cm. 

(c) r= 2f= +32 cm. 

(d) p = +40 cm, as given in the table. 

(e) i= —mp = +28 cm. 

(f) m = —0.70, as given in the table. 

(g) The image is real (R). 

(h) The image is inverted (I). 

(i) A real image is formed on the same side as the object. 

21. (a) Since f> 0, the mirror is concave. 

(b) f= + 20 cm, as given in the table. 

(c) Using Eq. 34-3, we obtain r = 2f= +40 cm. 

(d) p=+ 10 cm, as given in the table. 

(e) Equation 34-4 readily yields i= pf/( p —f) = +60 cm. 

(f) Equation 34-6 gives m = —i/p =—2.0. 

(g) Since i > 0, the image is real (R). 

(h) Since m <0, the image is inverted (1). 

(i) A real image is formed on the same side as the object. 

22. (a) Since 0 < m < 1, the image is upright but smaller than the object. With that in 
mind, we examine the various possibilities in Figs. 34-8, 34-10, and 34-11, and note that 
such an image (for reflections from a single mirror) can only occur if the mirror is convex. 


(b) Thus, we must put a minus sign in front of the “20” value given for f, that is, f= — 20 
cm. 


(c) Equation 34-3 then gives r = 2f=—40 cm. 
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(d) To solve for i and p we must set up Eq. 34-4 and Eq. 34-6 as a simultaneous set and 
solve for the two unknowns. The results are p = +180 cm = +1.8 m, and 


(e) i=-18 cm. 

(f) m = 0.10, as given in the table. 

(g) The image is virtual (V) since i < 0. 

(h) The image is upright, or not inverted (NJ), as already noted. 

(i) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 


23. THINK A positive value for the magnification means that the image is upright (not 
inverted). 


EXPRESS For spherical mirrors, the focal length fis related to the radius of curvature r 
by f =r/2. The object distance p, the image distance i, and the focal length f are related 
by Eq. 34-4: 


1 1 
ee 


1 
a ar i 
The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. The 
corresponding lateral magnification is m=-i/ p.The value of m is positive for upright 


(not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. Real images are formed on the 
same side as the object, while virtual images are formed on the opposite side of the mirror. 


ANALYZE (a) The magnification is given by m =~-i/ p.Since p > 0, a positive value for 
m means that the image distance (7) is negative, implying a virtual image. A positive 
magnification of magnitude less than unity is only possible for convex mirrors. 


(b) With i=—mp, we may write p = f(1—1/m). For 0 <m <1, a positive value for p can 
be obtained only if f< 0. Thus, with a minus sign, we have f= —30 cm. 


(c) The radius of curvature is r = 2f=—60 cm. 


(d) The object distance is p =f (1 — 1/m) = (-30 cm)(1 —1/0.20) = + 120 cm = 1.2 m. 
(e) The image distance is i =—mp = —(0.20)(120 cm) = —24 cm. 

(f) The magnification is m = +0.20, as given in the Table. 

(g) As discussed in (a), the image is virtual (V). 


(h) As discussed in (a), the image is upright, or not inverted (NI). 
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(i) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 


LEARN The situation in this problem is 
similar to that illustrated in Fig. 34-11(c). 
The mirror is convex, and its image is 
virtual and upright. 


24. (a) Since m = — 1/2 < 0, the image is inverted. With that in mind, we examine the 
various possibilities in Figs. 34-8, 34-10, and 34-11, and note that an inverted image (for 
reflections from a single mirror) can only occur if the mirror is concave (and if p > f). 


(b) Next, we find 7 from Eq. 34-6 (which yields i = mp = 30 cm) and then use this value 
(and Eq. 34-4) to compute the focal length; we obtain f= +20 cm. 


(c) Then, Eq. 34-3 gives r = 2f= +40 cm. 

(d) p = 60 cm, as given in the table. 

(e) As already noted, i = +30 cm. 

(f) m =— 1/2, as given. 

(g) Since i > 0, the image is real (R). 

(h) As already noted, the image is inverted (I). 

(i) A real image is formed on the same side as the object. 

25. (a) As stated in the problem, the image is inverted (I), which implies that it is real (R). 
It also (more directly) tells us that the magnification is equal to a negative value: m = 
—0.40. By Eq. 34-7, the image distance is consequently found to be i= +12 cm. Real 
images don’t arise (under normal circumstances) from convex mirrors, so we conclude 
that this mirror is concave. 

(b) The focal length is f= +8.6 cm, using Eq. 34-9, f= +8.6 cm. 

(c) The radius of curvature is r = 2f= +17.2 cm = 17 cm. 

(d) p = +30 cm, as given in the table. 


(e) As noted above, i= +12 cm. 


(f) Similarly, m = —0.40, with a minus sign. 
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(g) The image is real (R). 
(h) The image is inverted (I). 
(i) A real image is formed on the same side as the object. 


26. (a) We are told that the image is on the same side as the object; this means the image 
is real (R) and further implies that the mirror is concave. 


(b) The focal distance is f= +20 cm. 
(c) The radius of curvature is r = 2f= +40 cm. 


(d) p = +60 cm, as given in the table. 


(e) Equation 34-9 gives i = p/f(p — f) = +30 cm. 
(f) Equation 34-7 gives m = —i/p = —0.50. 
(g) As noted above, the image is real (R). 
(h) The image is inverted (I) since m < 0. 


(i) A real image is formed on the same side as the object. 


27. (a) The fact that the focal length is given as a negative value means the mirror is 
convex. 


(b) f= —30 cm, as given in the Table. 

(c) The radius of curvature is r = 2f=—60 cm. 
(d) Equation 34-9 gives p = if i — f) = +30 cm. 
(e) i=—15, as given in the table. 

(f) From Eq. 34-7, we get m = +1/2 = 0.50. 


(g) The image distance is given as a negative value (as it would have to be, since the 
mirror is convex), which means the image is virtual (V). 


(h) Since m > 0, the image is upright (not inverted: NI). 
(i) The image is on the opposite side of the mirror as the object. 


28. (a) The fact that the magnification is 1 means that the mirror is flat (plane). 
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(b) Flat mirrors (and flat “lenses” such as a window pane) have f= © (or f= —co since the 
sign does not matter in this extreme case). 


(c) The radius of curvature is r= 2f= 0 (or r = —00) by Eq. 34-3. 

(d) p=+ 10 cm, as given in the table. 

(e) Equation 34-4 readily yields i= pf/( p —f) =—10 cm. 

(f) The magnification is m = —i/p = +1.0. 

(g) The image is virtual (V) since i < 0. 

(h) The image is upright, or not inverted (NI). 

(i) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 
29. THINK A convex mirror has a negative value of focal length. 


EXPRESS For spherical mirrors, the focal length fis related to the radius of curvature r 
by f =r/2. The object distance p, the image distance i, and the focal length fare related 
by Eq. 34-4: 

ro W204 

—+-=—., 

pif 
The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. The 
corresponding lateral magnification is m=-—i/ p.The value of m is positive for upright 
(not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. Real images are formed on the 
same side as the object, while virtual images are formed on the opposite side of the mirror. 


ANALYZE (a) The mirror is convex, as given. 


(b) Since the mirror is convex, the radius of curvature is negative, so r = — 40 cm. Then, 
the focal length is f = 1/2 = (40 cm)/2 =-—20 cm. 


(c) The radius of curvature is 7 = — 40 cm. 


(d) The fact that the mirror is convex also means that we need to insert a minus sign in 

front of the “4.0” value given for i, since the image in this case must be virtual. Eq. 34-4 

leads to 

_ if _ (-4.0 cm)(-20 cm) 
i-f -4.0 cm—(-20 cm) 


=5.0 cm 


p 


(e) As noted above, i = — 4.0 cm. 
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(f) The magnification is m = —i/ p =—-(-4.0 cm) /(5.0 cm) = +0.80. 

(g) The image is virtual (V) since i < 0. 

(h) The image is upright, or not inverted (NI). 

(i) A virtual image is formed on the opposite side of the mirror from the object. 
LEARN The situation in this problem is 
similar to that illustrated in Fig. 34-11(c). 


The mirror is convex, and its image is virtual 
and upright. 


30. We note that there is “singularity” in this graph (Fig. 34-36) like there was in Fig. 34- 
35), which tells us that there is no point where p = f (which causes Eq. 34-9 to “blow 
up”). Since p > 0, as usual, then this means that the focal length is not positive. We 
know it is not a flat mirror since the curve shown does decrease with p, so we conclude it 
is aconvex mirror. We examine the point where m = 0.50 and p = 10 cm. Combining Eq. 
34-7 and Eq. 34-9 we obtain 


n=-—- = -_—_ 


Pp, <pHzt 


This yields f = —10 cm (verifying our expectation that the mirror is convex). Now, for 
p=21cm, we find m=—f/(p—f) =+0.32. 


31. (a) From Eqs. 34-3 and 34-4, we obtain 


Pf __ pr 


i= 
poy 2psr 


Differentiating both sides with respect to time and using vo = —dp/dt, we find 


pak Go -Bsk- 


(b) Ifp = 30 cm, we obtain v, = om em/sQ 0.56 cm/s. 
cm\415 cm 


j 1 
(c) If p = 8.0 cm, we obtain v, = au cm/ sG 1.1x10° cm/s. 
cm\415 cm 
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15cm 
2(1.0cm)—15cem 


2 
(d) If p = 1.0 cm, we obtain v, -| | (5.0cm/s) = 6.7cm/s. 


32. In addition to n; =1.0, we are given (a) m2= 1.5, (b) p = +10 cm, and (c) r= +30 cm. 


-1 
(d) Equation 34-8 yields i =n, f5-" 2 nf. 15 fi oe 18 cm. 
r 2) cm 10cm 


(e) The image is virtual (V) and upright since i<0. 


(f) The object and its image are on the same side. The ray diagram would be similar to 
Fig. 34-12(c) in the textbook. 


33. THINK An image is formed by refraction through a spherical surface. A negative 
value for the image distance implies that the image is virtual. 


EXPRESS Let 1 be the index of refraction of the material where the object is located, n2 
be the index of refraction of the material on the other side of the refracting surface, and r 
be the radius of curvature of the surface. The image distance 7 is related to the object 
distance p by Eq. 34-8: 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. 


ANALYZE In addition to 1; =1.0, we are given (a) n2= 1.5, (b) p = +10 cm, and (d) 
i=—-13 cm. 


(c) Eq. 34-8 yields 


| =A 
ra(imam) [Ba] =(15-1.0)( ae =~32.5em~—33 cm. 


i 10cm —-13cm 
(e) The image is virtual (V) and upright. 
(f) The object and its image are on the same side. 


LEARN The ray diagram for this problem is similar 
to the one shown in Fig. 34-12(e). Here refraction 
always directs the ray away from the central axis; the 
images are always virtual, regardless of the object 
distance. 


Virtual 
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34. In addition to n; =1.5, we are given (b) p = +100, (c) r=—30 cm, and (d) i=+600cm. 


(a) We manipulate Eq. 34-8 to separate the indices: 


m(2-1}- mim) n( Sao) => n,(-0.035)=-0.035 
oa ee 30 600) (100 30 


which implies 72 = 1.0. 
(e) The image is real (R) and inverted. 


(f) The object and its image are on the opposite side. The ray diagram would be similar to 
Fig. 34-12(b) in the textbook. 


35. THINK An image is formed by refraction through a spherical surface. Whether the 
image is real or virtual depends on the relative values of 1; and n2, and on the geometry. 


EXPRESS Let 7 be the index of refraction of the material where the object is located, n2 
be the index of refraction of the material on the other side of the refracting surface, and r 
be the radius of curvature of the surface. The image distance 7 is related to the object 
distance p by Eq. 34-8: 


p i r 


n n n,—-n 
14,2 —_2 Le 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. 


ANALYZE In addition to n; =1.5, we are also given (a) n2= 1.0, (b) p = +70 cm, and (c) 
r= +30 cm. Notice that n, <n,. 


(d) We manipulate Eq. 34-8 to find the image distance: 


-1 =I 
i=n, f=" Z nf. 1.0 fi SP Dom 
a 2) cm 70c 


(e) The image is virtual (V) and upright. 


(f) The object and its image are on the same side. 


LEARN The ray diagram for this problem is similar to 
the one shown in Fig. 34-12(f). Here refraction always 
directs the ray away from the central axis; the images 
are always virtual, regardless of the object distance. 


Virtual ~~ 
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36. In addition to n; =1.5, we are given (a) m2=1.0, (c) »=—30 cm and (d) i=—7.5cm. 
(b)We manipulate Eq. 34-8 to find p: 
n 1.5 


EF a) <n, LOSS 100 
rj 30cm —-7.5 cm 


=10 cm. 


(e) The image is virtual (V) and upright. 


(f) The object and its image are on the same side. The ray diagram would be similar to 
Fig. 34-12(d) in the textbook. 


37. In addition to n; =1.5, we are given (a) 22=1.0, (b) p= +10 cm, and (d) i=—6.0cm. 


(c) We manipulate Eq. 34-8 to find r: 


| -1 
r=(n,-m)[ +2 | =(1.0-1.5)( eee ) = 30cm. 


por 10cm -6.0 cm 


(e) The image is virtual (V) and upright. 


(f) The object and its image are on the same side. The ray diagram would be similar to 
Fig. 34-12(f) in the textbook, but with the object and the image located closer to the 
surface. 


38. In addition to m; =1.0, we are given (a) m2=1.5, (c) = +30 cm, and (d) i=+600. 


n 1.0 
E ti 4- ‘ = —— 
(b) Equation 34-8 gives p n,-n, n, 15-10 1.5 
pr Gq 30cm 600 cm 


=71cm. 


(e) With 7>0, the image is real (R) and inverted. 


(f) The object and its image are on the opposite side. The ray diagram would be similar to 
Fig. 34-12(a) in the textbook. 


39. (a) We use Eq. 34-8 and note that 1, = nai = 1.00, no =n, p =~, and i = 2r: 


100 n n-l 
+ ‘ 


co 2r r 
We solve for the unknown index: n = 2.00. 


(b) Now i =r so Eq. 34-8 becomes 
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which is not valid unless n + oo or roo. It is impossible to focus at the center of the 
sphere. 


40. We use Eq. 34-8 (and Fig. 34-11(d) is useful), with n; = 1.6 and nz = | (using the 
rounded-off value for air): 


Using the sign convention for 7 stated in the paragraph following Eq. 34-8 (so that 
r=—5.0 cm), we obtain i = —2.4 cm for objects at p = 3.0 cm. Returning to Fig. 34-38 
(and noting the location of the observer), we conclude that the tabletop seems 7.4 cm 
away. 


41. (a) We use Eq. 34-10: 


1 1 
f= Mt 1) es e N 1) f5 0 lB +40 cm. 
(b) From Eq. 34-9, 
Ark fet 
3 7 cm 40c 7 


42. Combining Eq. 34-7 and Eq. 34-9, we have m( p—f) =—f. The graph in Fig. 34-39 
indicates that m = 0.5 where p = 15 cm, so our expression yields f= —15 cm. Plugging 
this back into our expression and evaluating at p = 35 cm yields m = +0.30. 


43. We solve Eq. 34-9 for the image distance: 


I Py pes 
The height of the image is 


oe oi fi, _ (75 mm)(1.80 m) _ 5) an 
: p-f 27m-0075m 


44. The singularity the graph (where the curve goes to +00) is at p = 30 cm, which implies 
(by Eq. 34-9) that f= 30 cm > 0 (converging type lens). For p = 100 cm, Eq. 34-9 leads 
toi= +43 cm. 


45. Let the diameter of the Sun be d, and that of the image be d;. Then, Eq. 34-5 leads to 
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, 20.0x10-?m)(2)(6.96x10" 
d=imid, [5a [2] a, =P NEP 56x10-m=1.86 mm 
py pe 50x10" m 


46. Since the focal length is a constant for the whole graph, then 1/p + 1/i = constant. 
Consider the value of the graph at p = 20 cm; we estimate its value there to be -10 cm. 
Therefore, 1/20 + 1/(-10) = 1/70 + Viney. Thus, inew =—16 cm. 


47. THINK Our lens is of double-convex type. We apply lens maker’s equation to 
analyze the problem. 


EXPRESS The lens maker’s equation is given by Eq. 34-10: 


bi] 


where fis the focal length, n is the index of refraction, 7; is the radius of curvature of the 
first surface encountered by the light and r, is the radius of curvature of the second 
surface. Since one surface has twice the radius of the other and since one surface is 
convex to the incoming light while the other is concave, set r. =—2r, to obtain 


Loe nee 1 [30-0 
f ne 27, 27, 


ANALYZE (a) We solve for the smaller radius 7: 


= 45 mm. 


. 3(@= DF _ 3(.5=1)(60 mm) 
a ae 2 


(b) The magnitude of the larger radius is |r, |=27,=90 mm. 


LEARN An image of an object can be formed with a lens because it can bend the light 
rays, but the bending is possible only if the index of refraction of the lens is different 
from that of its surrounding medium. 


48. Combining Eq. 34-7 and Eq. 34-9, we have m( p —f) =-f. The graph in Fig. 34-42 
indicates that m = 2 where p = 5 cm, so our expression yields f= 10 cm. Plugging this 
back into our expression and evaluating at p = 14 cm yields m =—2.5. 


49. THINK The image is formed on the screen, so the sum of the object distance and the 
image distance is equal to the distance between the slide and the screen. 


EXPRESS Using Eq. 34-9: 
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1 1 1 
ae ae 


f- ipea 
and noting that p + i = d =44 cm, we obtain p’ — dp + df= 0. 


ANALYZE The focal length is f= 11 cm. Solving the quadratic equation, we find the 
solution to p to be 


p= sda —4df) =22 oms— (44 cm)* —4(44 cm)(11 cm) = 22 cm. 


LEARN Since p > f, the object is outside the focal length. The image distance is i= d—p 
= 44-22 =22 cm. 


50. We recall that for a converging (C) lens, the focal length value should be positive ( f= 
+4 cm). 


(a) Equation 34-9 gives i= pfi(p —f) = +5.3 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = -i/ p=-0.33. 

(c) The fact that the image distance 7 is a positive value means the image is real (R). 
(d) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (I). 
(e) The image is on the opposite side of the object (see Fig. 34-16(a)). 


51. We recall that for a converging (C) lens, the focal length value should be positive ( f= 
+16 cm). 


(a) Equation 34-9 gives i= pfi(p —f) =—48 cm. 


(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = -i/ p = +4.0. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object (see Fig. 34-16(b)). 


52. We recall that for a converging (C) lens, the focal length value should be positive ( f= 
+35 cm). 


(a) Equation 34-9 gives i = pfi/(p —f) =—-88 cm. 
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(b) Equation 34-7 give m = —i/ p=+43.5. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 

(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object (see Fig. 34-16(b)). 

53. THINK For a diverging (D) lens, the focal length value is negative. 

EXPRESS The object distance p, the image distance 7, and the focal length fare related 


by Eq. 34-9: 

1 1 1 

s=—+-. 

f pi 
The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. The 
corresponding lateral magnification is m=~-i/ p. The value of m is positive for upright 
(not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. 


ANALYZE For this lens, we have f= —12 cm and p = +8.0 cm. 


pf _ (8.0 cm)(—12 cm) oa ee 
p-f 80cm—(-12) cm 


(a) The image distance is i = 


(b) The magnification is m = —i/ p=—(—4.8 cm)/(8.0 cm) = +0.60. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object. 

LEARN The ray diagram for this problem is i 
similar to the one shown in Fig. 34-16(c). The 
lens is diverging, forming a virtual image with 


the same orientation as the object, and on the 3 F, 
same side as the object. 3 


ho 


54. We recall that for a diverging (D) lens, the focal length value should be negative ( f 
=-6 cm). 


(a) Equation 34-9 gives i= pfi(p —f) =-3.8 cm. 


(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = —i/ p = +0.38. 
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(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 

(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object (see Fig. 34-16(c)). 

55. THINK For a diverging (D) lens, the value of the focal length is negative. 

EXPRESS The object distance p, the image distance i, and the focal length fare related 


by Eq. 34-9: 


i re eae | 
=—+-, 


epee 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. The 
corresponding lateral magnification is m=-i/ p. The value of m is positive for upright 


(not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. 
ANALYZE For this lens, we have f= —14 cm and p = +22.0 cm. 


pf _ (22 cm)(—14 cm) ee 
p-f 22cm-(-14) cm 


(a) The image distance is 7 = 
(b) The magnification is m = —i/ p=—(—8.6 cm) /(22 cm) = +0.39. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 

(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object. 

LEARN The ray diagram for this problem is similar to the one shown in Fig. 34-16(c). 
The lens is diverging, forming a virtual image with the same orientation as the object, and 


on the same side as the object. 


56. We recall that for a diverging (D) lens, the focal length value should be negative ( f 
= -—31 cm). 


(a) Equation 34-9 gives i= pfi( p—f) =-8.7 cm. 


(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = —i/ p=+0.72. 
(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 


(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 
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(e) The image is on the same side as the object (see Fig. 34-16(c)). 
57. THINK For a converging (C) lens, the focal length value is positive. 


EXPRESS The object distance p, the image distance 7, and the focal length fare related 
by Eq. 34-9: 


jie (eel 
=—+-, 


ppd 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. The 
corresponding lateral magnification is m= -i/ p. The value of m is positive for upright 


(not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. 


ANALYZE For this lens, we have f= +20 cm and p = +45.0 cm. 


Pf _ (45 cm)(20 cm) 
p-f 45cm-20cm 


(a) The image distance is i = = +36 cm. 


(b) The magnification is m = —i/ p=—(+36 cm)/(45 cm) =-0.80. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 
(d) A negative value of magnification means the image is inverted (I). 

(e) The image is on the opposite side of the object. 


LEARN The ray diagram for this problem is similar to the one shown in Fig. 34-16(a). 
The lens is converging, forming a real, inverted image on the opposite side of the object. 


58. (a) Combining Eq. 34-9 and Eq. 34-10 gives i =—63 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = —i/ p=+2.2. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object. 


59. THINK Since 7; is positive and 7 is negative, our lens is of double-convex type. We 
apply lens maker’s equation to analyze the problem. 


EXPRESS The lens maker’s equation is given by Eq. 34-10: 
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biG] 


where fis the focal length, 7 is the index of refraction, 7; is the radius of curvature of the 
first surface encountered by the light and rz is the radius of curvature of the second 
surface. The object distance p, the image distance i, and the focal length fare related by 
Eq. 34-9: 


1 


i. 4 
ey — ere : 
f pi 


ANALYZE For this lens, we have 7; = +30 cm, 72=— 42 cm, n= 1.55 and p = +75 cm. 


(a) The focal length is 
fiz Kh _ (+30 cm)(—42 cm) pape. 
(n—-l)(4,-7,) (.55—-1)(-42 cm—30 cm) 
Thus, the image distance is i= pha 2 ys a = +55 cm. 


p-f ~ 75 cm—31.8 cm 
(b) Eq. 34-7 give m = —i/ p=—(55 cm)/(75 cm) = —0.74. 
(c) The fact that the image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 
(d) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (1). 
(e) The image is on the side opposite from the object. 

LEARN The ray diagram for this problem is 
similar to the one shown in Fig. 34-16(a). The 


lens is converging, forming a real, inverted 
image on the opposite side of the object. 


60. (a) Combining Eq. 34-9 and Eq. 34-10 gives i = —26 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = —i/ p= +4.3. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 


(e) The image is on the same side as the object. 
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61. (a) Combining Eq. 34-9 and Eq. 34-10 gives i =—18 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = —i/ p= +0.76. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 


(e) The image is on the same side as the object. 


62. (a) Equation 34-10 yields 
HG 


~ (n—I(r,—1) 


=+30 cm 


f 


Since f> 0, this must be a converging (“C”’) lens. From Eq. 34-9, we obtain 


1 1 


1 1 


= abe lish =—15cm. 
f p 30cm 10cm 


i 


(b) Equation 34-6 yields m = —i/ p=—(—15 cm)/(10 cm) = +1.5. 
(c) Since 7 < 0, the image is virtual (V). 
(d) Since m > 0, the image is upright, or not inverted (NI). 


(e) The image is on the same side as the object. The ray diagram is similar to Fig. 34-16(b) 
of the textbook. 


63. (a) Combining Eq. 34-9 and Eq. 34-10 gives i =—30 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = —i/ p= +0.86. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object. 

64. (a) Equation 34-10 yields 


f=—(V4-1/n)' =-120 em. 
ae 


Since f< 0, this must be a diverging (“D”’) lens. From Eq. 34-9, we obtain 
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; 1 1 
=e Ti i i =-—9.2cm. 


f p -120cm 10cm 


(b) Equation 34-6 yields m = —i/ p=—(—9.2 cm)/(10 cm) = +0.92. 
(c) Since 7 < 0, the image is virtual (V). 
(d) Since m > 0, the image is upright, or not inverted (NI). 


(e) The image is on the same side as the object. The ray diagram is similar to Fig. 34-16(c) 
of the textbook. 


65. (a) Equation 34-10 yields f = alr —1/r,)' =-30 cm. Since f< 0, this must be 
we 


a diverging (“D”) lens. From Eq. 34-9, we obtain 


; 1 | 
| ee i Ti 7.5cm. 


f p 30cm 10cm 


(b) Equation 34-6 yields m = —i/ p=—(—7.5 cm)/(10 cm) = +0.75. 
(c) Since 7 < 0, the image is virtual (V). 
(d) Since m > 0, the image is upright, or not inverted (NI). 


(e) The image is on the same side as the object. The ray diagram is similar to Fig. 34-16(c) 
of the textbook. 


66. (a) Combining Eq. 34-9 and Eq. 34-10 gives i =—9.7 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = -i/ p= +0.54. 

(c) The fact that the image distance is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(d) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object. 

67. (a) Combining Eq. 34-9 and Eq. 34-10 gives i = +84 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-7 gives m = —i/ p=-1.4. 


(c) The fact that the image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 
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(d) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (I). 
(e) The image is on the side opposite from the object. 

68. (a) A convex (converging) lens, since a real image is formed. 

(b) Since i = d—p and i/p = 1/2, 


y= 2d _20.mQ 


26.7 cm. 
3 3 
(c) The focal length is 
=i -] 
2( 40.0 
phew (+a) 2d AAO OM) 2 ose, 
i p d/3 2d/3 9 9 
69. (a) Since f> 0, this is a converging lens (“C’”). 
(d) Equation 34-9 gives 
re) a 1 oe 
of i i 


f p 10cm 5.0cm 
(e) From Eq. 34-6, m =—(—10 cm)/(5.0 cm) = +2.0. 
(f) The fact that the image distance jis a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(g) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 
(h) The image is on the same side as the object. 


70. (a) The fact that m < 1 and that the image is upright (not inverted: NI) means the lens 
is of the diverging type (D) (it may help to look at Fig. 34-16 to illustrate this). 


(b) A diverging lens implies that f=—20 cm, with a minus sign. 

(d) Equation 34-9 gives i =—5.7 cm. 

(e) Equation 34-7 gives m= —i/ p=+0.71. 

(f) The fact that the image distance jis a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 


(h) The image is on the same side as the object. 
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71. (a) Eq. 34-7 yields i = —mp = -(0.25)(16 cm) = -4.0 cm. Equation 34-9 gives f= —5.3 
cm, which implies the lens is of the diverging type (D). 


(b) From (a), we have f= —5.3 cm. 

(d) Similarly, i =—4.0 cm. 

(f) The fact that the image distance jis a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(g) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(h) The image is on the same side as the object. 


72. (a) Equation 34-7 readily yields i =+4.0 cm. Then Eq. 34-9 gives f= +3.2 cm, which 
implies the lens is of the converging type (C). 


(b) From (a), we have f= +3.2 cm. 

(d) Similarly, i= +4.0 cm. 

(f) The fact that the image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 

(g) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (1). 

(h) The image is on the opposite side of the object. 

73. (a) Using Eq. 34-6 (which implies the image is inverted) and the given value of p, we 
find i = —mp = +5.0 cm; it is a real image. Equation 34-9 then yields the focal length: f= 
+3.3 cm. Therefore, the lens is of the converging (“C’’) type. 

(b) From (a), we have f= +3.3 cm. 

(d) Similarly, i = —mp = +5.0 cm. 

(f) The fact that the image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 


(g) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (1). 


(h) The image is on the side opposite from the object. The ray diagram is similar to Fig. 
34-16(a) of the textbook. 


74. (b) Since this is a converging lens (“C”’) then f> 0, so we should put a plus sign in 
front of the “10” value given for the focal length. 


(d) Equation 34-9 gives 
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: 1 1 
is es] i =+20cm. 


f p 10cm 20cm 


(e) From Eq. 34-6, m = —20/20 = -1.0. 

(f) The fact that the image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 

(g) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (1). 
(h) The image is on the side opposite from the object. 

75. THINK Since the image is on the same side as the object, it must be a virtual image. 


EXPRESS The object distance p, the image distance i, and the focal length fare related 
by Eq. 34-9: 


1, 5 UE eo 
=—+-. 


ep 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. The 
corresponding lateral magnification is m=-i/ p. The value of m is positive for upright 
(not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. 


ANALYZE (a) Since the image is virtual (on the same side as the object), the image 
distance i is negative. By substituting i= fp/(p—f) into m=—i/ p, we obtain 


at 


pi p=f 


The fact that the magnification is less than 1.0 implies that f must be negative. This 
means that the lens is of the diverging (“D”’) type. 


(b) Thus, the focal length is f =—10 cm. 


pf _ (5.0 cm)(-10 cm) _ 


(d) The image distance is i = = =—3.3 cm. 
p-f 5.0cm—(-10 cm) 


(e) The magnification is m=-i/ p=—-(-3.3 cm) /(5.0 cm) =+0.67. 
(f) The fact that the image distance jis a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 


(g) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 
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LEARN The ray diagram for this problem is similar to the one shown in Fig. 34-16(c). 
The lens is diverging, forming a virtual image with the same orientation as the object, and 
on the same side as the object. 


76. (a) We are told the magnification is positive and greater than 1. Scanning the single- 
lens-image figures in the textbook (Figs. 34-16, 34-17, and 34-19), we see that such a 
magnification (which implies an upright image larger than the object) is only possible if 
the lens is of the converging (“C’’) type (and if p < f). 


(b) We should put a plus sign in front of the “10” value given for the focal length. 


(d) Equation 34-9 gives i= i : iar : = 10cm. 


f p 10cm 5.0cm 


(e) m=-i/ p=+42.0. 

(f) The fact that the image distance jis a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(g) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(h) The image is on the same side as the object. 


77. THINK A positive value for the magnification m means that the image is upright (not 
inverted). In addition, m > 1 indicates that the image is enlarged. 


EXPRESS The object distance p, the image distance 7, and the focal length fare related 
by Eq. 34-9: 


1 1 1 
=—+-. 


Pipe 


The value of i is positive for a real images, and negative for virtual images. The 
corresponding lateral magnification is m= -i/ p. The value of m is positive for upright 


(not inverted) images, and is negative for inverted images. 
ANALYZE (a) Combining Eqs. 34-7 and 34-9, we find the focal length to be 


Pp _ 16cm 


= = =80 cm 
1-1/m  1-1/1.25 


Since the value of fis positive, the lens is of the converging type (C). 
(b) From (a), we have f= +80 cm. 


(d) The image distance is i = —mp =—(1.25)(16 cm) =—20 cm. 
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(e) The magnification is m = + 1.25, as given. 

(f) The fact that the image distance jis a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(g) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(h) The image it is on the same side as the object. 

LEARN The ray diagram for this problem is similar to the one shown in Fig. 34-16(b). 
The lens is converging. With the object placed inside the focal point (p < f), we have a 
virtual image with the same orientation as the object, and on the same side as the object. 
78. (a) We are told the absolute value of the magnification is 0.5 and that the image was 
upright (NI). Thus, m = +0.5. Using Eq. 34-6 and the given value of p, we find i = —5.0 
cm; it is a virtual image. Equation 34-9 then yields the focal length: f = —10 cm. 
Therefore, the lens is of the diverging (“D”’) type. 

(b) From (a), we have f=—10 cm. 

(d) Similarly, i =—5.0 cm. 

(e) m = +0.5, with a plus sign. 

(f) The fact that the image distance 7 is a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 


(h) The image is on the same side as the object. 


79. (a) The fact that m > 1 means the lens is of the converging type (C) (it may help to 
look at Fig. 34-16 to illustrate this). 


(b) A converging lens implies f= +20 cm, with a plus sign. 

(d) Equation 34-9 then gives i =—13 cm. 

(e) Equation 34-7 gives m= —i/ p=+1.7. 

(f) The fact that the image distance iis a negative value means the image is virtual (V). 
(g) A positive value of magnification means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(h) The image is on the same side as the object. 

80. (a) The image from lens | (which has f, = +15 cm) is at 7, = —30 cm (by Eq. 34-9). 


This serves as an “object” for lens 2 (which has f, = +8 cm) with p, = d — i, = 40 cm. 
Then Eq. 34-9 (applied to lens 2) yields i:= +10 cm. 
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(b) Equation 34-11 yields M= m m2 =(-i,/ p,)(-i, / p,) =i, / p,p,=—9.75. 

(c) The fact that the (final) image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 
(d) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (I). 

(e) The image is on the side opposite from the object (relative to lens 2). 

81. (a) The image from lens 1 (which has f; = +8 cm) is at 7, = 24 cm (by Eq. 34-9). This 
serves as an “object” for lens 2 (which has f; = +6 cm) with p, =d-—i,=8cm. Then Eq. 
34-9 (applied to lens 2) yields i= +24 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-11 yields M= mm =(-i,/ p,)(-i,/ p,) =i, / p,p,= +6.0. 

(c)The fact that the (final) image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 
(d) The fact that the magnification is positive means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the side opposite from the object (relative to lens 2). 

82. (a) The image from lens | (which has f, = —6 cm) is at i, = —3.4 cm (by Eq. 34-9). 
This serves as an “object” for lens 2 (which has f, = +6 cm) with p) = d— i, = 15.4 cm. 
Then Eq. 34-9 (applied to lens 2) yields i.= +9.8 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-11 yields M = —-0.27. 

(c) The fact that the (final) image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 
(d) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (I). 


(e) The image is on the side opposite from the object (relative to lens 2). 


83. THINK In a system with two lenses, the image formed by lens 1 serves the “object” 
for lens 2. 


EXPRESS To analyze two-lens systems, we first ignore lens 2, and apply the standard 

procedure used for a single-lens system. The object distance p,, the image distance 7, and 
the focal length /; are related by: 

Ty's. d- oak 

+ — 


Ko Be 


Next, we ignore the lens 1 but treat the image formed by lens 1 as the object for lens 2. 
The object distance p2 is the distance between lens 2 and the location of the first image. 
The location of the final image, i2, is obtained by solving 
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1 1 1 


ip 7 Py 1 
where f2 is the focal length of lens 2. 


ANALYZE (a) Since lens | is converging, f, = +9 cm, and we find the image distance to 
be 


Fee ed scat ea 
P-f, 20cm-9 cm 


This serves as an “object” for lens 2 (which has f; = +5 cm) with an object distance given 
by p2 = d — i; = —8.4 cm. The negative sign means that the “object” is behind lens 2. 
Solving the lens equation, we obtain 


oP Jia, (eB COO DCM) 25 43 ea 


P,-f, —84cm—5.0 cm 


2 


(b) Te overall magnification is M = mm =(-i,/ p,)(-i,/ p,) =i, / pp, = 0.31. 

(c) The fact that the (final) image distance is a positive value means the image is real (R). 
(d) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (1). 

(e) The image it is on the side opposite from the object (relative to lens 2). 

LEARN Since this result involves a negative value for p, (and perhaps other “non- 
intuitive” features), we offer a few words of explanation: lens | is converging the rays 
towards an image (that never gets a chance to form due to the intervening presence of 
lens 2) that would be real and inverted (and 8.4 cm beyond lens 2’s location). Lens 2, in 
a sense, just causes these rays to converge a little more rapidly, and causes the image to 
form a little closer (to the lens system) than if lens 2 were not present. 

84. (a) The image from lens | (which has f; = +12 cm) is at i; = +60 cm (by Eq. 34-9). 
This serves as an “object” for lens 2 (which has f, = +10 cm) with p, = d— i; = 7 cm. 
Then Eq. 34-9 (applied to lens 2) yields i,=—23 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-11 yields M= mm, =(-i,/ p,)(-i,/ p,) =i, / p,p,=—13. 

(c) The fact that the (final) image distance is negative means the image is virtual (V). 


(d) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (1). 


(e) The image is on the same side as the object (relative to lens 2). 
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85. (a) The image from lens 1 (which has f; = +6 cm) is at 7; = —12 cm (by Eq. 34-9). This 
serves as an “object” for lens 2 (which has f; = —6 cm) with p. = d-—i,= 20cm. Then Eq. 
34-9 (applied to lens 2) yields i,= —4.6 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-11 yields M@ = +0.69. 

(c) The fact that the (final) image distance is negative means the image is virtual (V). 

(d) The fact that the magnification is positive means the image is not inverted (NI). 

(e) The image is on the same side as the object (relative to lens 2). 

86. (a) The image from lens | (which has f, = +8 cm) is at 7, = +24 cm (by Eq. 34-9). This 
serves as an “object” for lens 2 (which has f; = —8 cm) with p. =d-—i,=6cm. Then Eq. 
34-9 (applied to lens 2) yields i,= —3.4 cm. 

(b) Equation 34-11 yields M=-—1.1. 

(c) The fact that the (final) image distance is negative means the image is virtual (V). 

(d) The fact that the magnification is a negative value means the image is inverted (1). 


(e) The image is on the same side as the object (relative to lens 2). 


87. (a) The image from lens 1 (which has f; = —12 cm) is at i, = —7.5 cm (by Eq. 34-9). 
This serves as an “object” for lens 2 (which has f, = —8 cm) with 


po=d—-i,=17.5 cm. 
Then Eq. 34-9 (applied to lens 2) yields i;=—5.5 cm. 
(b) Equation 34-11 yields M= +0.12. 
(c) The fact that the (final) image distance is negative means the image is virtual (V). 
(d) The fact that the magnification is positive means the image is not inverted (NI). 
(e) The image is on the same side as the object (relative to lens 2). 


88. The minimum diameter of the eyepiece is given by 


d,, =— = ——_=21 mm 


89. THINK The compound microscope shown in Fig. 34-20 consists of an objective and 
an eyepiece. It’s used for viewing small objects that are very close to the objective. 
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EXPRESS Let f;, be the focal length of the objective, and fy be the focal length of the 
eyepiece. The distance between the two lenses is 


L=s + fob + fey, 
where s is the tube length. The magnification of the objective is 
i Ss 


m=-— =-— 


Pp Sov 


and the angular magnification produced by the eyepiece is m, =(25 cm)/ f,,. 


ANALYZE (a) The tube length is 


s=L—fo —fey = 25.0 cm — 4.00 cm — 8.00 cm = 13.0 cm. 


(b) We solve (1/p) + (1/i) = (1/fov) for p. The image distance is 


i = foo + s = 4.00 cm + 13.0 cm = 17.0 cm, 
sO 


oe ae (17.0 cm)(4.00 cm) Ree, 
i-f,,  17.0cm—4.00cm 


(c) The magnification of the objective is m= b 2 To 
P 5.23 cm 


3.25% 


25cm 25cm 


= = 3.13, 
fy  8.00cm 


(d) The angular magnification of the eyepiece is m, = 


(e) The overall magnification of the microscope is 
M=mm, = Bosdp3g 102: 


LEARN The objective produces a real image J of the object inside the focal point of the 
eyepiece (i > fey). Image / then serves as the object for the eyepiece, which produces a 


virtual image J’ seen by the observer. 
1 -l 
= 5.3 cm. 
100 cm 


-1 
90. (a) Now, the lens-film distance is i = 5. I/- em — 
ay cm 


(b) The change in the lens-film distance is 5.3 cm — 5.0 cm = 0.30 cm. 
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91. THINK This problem is about human eyes. We model the cornea and eye lens as a 
single effective thin lens, with image formed at the retina. 


EXPRESS When the eye is relaxed, its lens focuses far-away objects on the retina, a 
distance 7 behind the lens. We set p = 0 in the thin lens equation to obtain 1/i = 1/f, where 
f is the focal length of the relaxed effective lens. Thus, i = f= 2.50 cm. When the eye 
focuses on closer objects, the image distance i remains the same but the object distance 
and focal length change. 


ANALYZE (a) If p is the new object distance and fis the new focal length, then 


11 1 
—+-=—. 
D: st ; 


f 
Bo Oso 
We substitute i = fand solve for f": f' = Pf = saat em 2.35 cm. 
f+p  40.0cm+2.50cm 


(b) Consider the lens maker’s equation 
ie mn’ 


where r| and r2 are the radii of curvature of the two surfaces of the lens and n is the index 
of refraction of the lens material. For the lens pictured in Fig. 34-46, 7; and rz have about 
the same magnitude, 7; is positive, and rz is negative. Since the focal length decreases, the 
combination (1/r,) — (1/r2) must increase. This can be accomplished by decreasing the 
magnitudes of both radii. 


LEARN When focusing on an object near the eye, the lens bulges a bit (smaller radius of 
curvature), and its focal length decreases. 


92. We refer to Fig. 34-20. For the intermediate image, p = 10 mm and 


i= (foo + 8 + fey) —fey = 300 m — 50 mm = 250 mm, 
so 


1 tl 1 1 
to @ p 250mm 10mm 


=> fy = 9.62 mm, 


and 
S = (foo + 8 + fey) —fob — fey = 300 mm — 9.62 mm — 50 mm = 240 mm. 


Then from Eq. 34-14, 


M= KY 25cm _ Fon omm| 105. 
Pie he 62 mm: mm 
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93. (a) Without the magnifier, 0= h/P,, (see Fig. 34-19). With the magnifier, letting 


ae tee ac? 
we obtain 
Dna ak Poke 9 ey 233 a 
-=—+—=—4+—_., 
pee Re Fe 
Consequently, 
at Oo hip USP +VF, 5, fr, 25om 
0 h/P. 1/P. if. if 
With f= 10 cm, pei = m3. 
10 cm 


(b) In the case where the image appears at infinity, let i=—|i|—>-co , so that 
1/ p+1/i=1/ p=1/ f , we have 

= _O hip if _P,_ 25cm 

°-@ WIP WP Of) f | 


RUT ena OCT eee es 
10 cm 


94. By Eq. 34-9, 1/i + 1/p is equal to constant (1/f). Thus, 


1/(-10) + 1/(15) = I/inew + 1/(70). 
This leads to inew =—21 cm. 


95. A converging lens has a positive-valued focal length, so f, = +8 cm, f; = +6 cm, and f 
= +6 cm. We use Eq. 34-9 for each lens separately, “bridging the gap” between the results 
of one calculation and the next with p, = d). —i, and p; = d,3 — i. We also use Eq. 34-7 
for each magnification (m, etc.), and m = m,m,m, (a generalized version of Eq. 34-11) 
for the net magnification of the system. Our intermediate results for image distances are 
i; = 24 cm and i, =—12 cm. Our final results are as follows: 

(a) 7; =+8.6 cm. 

(b) m= +2.6. 

(c) The image is real (R). 

(d) The image is not inverted (NI). 


(e) It is on the opposite side of lens 3 from the object (which is expected for a real final 
image). 
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96. A converging lens has a positive-valued focal length, and a diverging lens has a 
negative-valued focal length. Therefore, f, = — 6.0 cm, 4, = +6.0 cm, and f, = +4.0 cm. We 
use Eq. 34-9 for each lens separately, “bridging the gap” between the results of one 
calculation and the next with p, = d). — i, and p; = d); —i,. We also use Eq. 34-7 for 
each magnification (7m, etc.), and m = m,m.m; (a generalized version of Eq. 34-11) for 
the net magnification of the system. Our intermediate results for image distances are j, 
=—2.4 cm and i, =12 cm. Our final results are as follows: 


(a) i; =— 4.0 cm. 

(b) m=-1.2. 

(c) The image is virtual (V). 

(d) The image is inverted (I). 

(e) It is on the same side as the object (relative to lens 3) as expected for a virtual image. 
97. A converging lens has a positive-valued focal length, so f, = +6.0 cm, f: = +3.0 cm, 
and f, = +3.0 cm. We use Eq. 34-9 for each lens separately, “bridging the gap” between 
the results of one calculation and the next with p2 = di. — i, and p3 = dx; — in. We also use 
Eq. 34-7 for each magnification (m, etc.), and m =m,m,m; (a generalized version of Eq. 
34-11) for the net magnification of the system. Our intermediate results for image 
distances are 7, = 9.0 cm and i, = 6.0 cm. Our final results are as follows: 

(a) i; =+7.5 cm. 

(b) m=-0.75. 

(c) The image is real (R). 

(d) The image is inverted (I). 


(e) It is on the opposite side of lens 3 from the object (which is expected for a real final 
image). 


98. A converging lens has a positive-valued focal length, so f, = +6.0 cm, f; = +6.0 cm, 
and f; = +5.0 cm. We use Eq. 34-9 for each lens separately, “bridging the gap” between 
the results of one calculation and the next with p, = d\. — i, and p3 = d,; — ir. We also use 
Eq. 34-7 for each magnification (m, etc.), and m = m,m.m; (a generalized version of Eq. 
34-11) for the net magnification of the system. Our intermediate results for image 
distances are 7, = —3.0 cm and i, = 9.0 cm. Our final results are as follows: 


(a) i; =+10 cm. 


(b) m= +0.75. 
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(c) The image is real (R). 
(d) The image is not inverted (NI). 


(e) It is on the opposite side of lens 3 from the object (which is expected for a real final 
image). 


99. A converging lens has a positive-valued focal length, and a diverging lens has a 
negative-valued focal length. Therefore, f, = — 8.0 cm, 4 = — 16 cm, and fs = +8.0 cm. 
We use Eq. 34-9 for each lens separately, “bridging the gap” between the results of one 
calculation and the next with p. = di. — i; and p; = dx; — in. We also use Eq. 34-7 for 
each magnification (mm, etc.), and m = m,m,m; (a generalized version of Eq. 34-11) for 
the net magnification of the system. Our intermediate results for image distances are /, 
=—4.0 cm and i, =—6.86 cm. Our final results are as follows: 


(a) 73 = +24.2 cm. 

(b) m=—-0.58. 

(c) The image is real (R). 

(d) The image is inverted (I). 

(e) It is on the opposite side of lens 3 from the object (as expected for a real image). 

100. A converging lens has a positive-valued focal length, and a diverging lens has a 
negative-valued focal length. Therefore, f, = +6.0 cm, f, =— 4.0 cm, and f, = -12 cm. We 
use Eq. 34-9 for each lens separately, “bridging the gap” between the results of one 
calculation and the next with p, = d). — i, and p; = d); —i,. We also use Eq. 34-7 for 
each magnification (7m, etc.), and m = m,m.m; (a generalized version of Eq. 34-11) for 
the net magnification of the system. Our intermediate results for image distances are /, 
=—12 cm and i, = -3.33 cm. Our final results are as follows: 

(a) i =—5.15 cm =—5.2 cm. 

(b) m= +0.285 ~ +0.29. 

(c) The image is virtual (V). 

(d) The image is not inverted (NI). 


(e) It is on the same side as the object (relative to lens 3) as expected for a virtual image. 


101. THINK In this problem we convert the Gaussian form of the thin-lens formula to 
the Newtonian form. 
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EXPRESS For a thin lens, the Gaussian form of the thin-lens formula gives (1/p) + (1/1) 
= (1/f), where p is the object distance, 7 is the image distance, and fis the focal length. To 
convert the formula to the Newtonian form, let p = f+ x, where x is positive if the object 
is outside the focal point and negative if it is inside. In addition, let i = f+ x’, where x’ is 
positive if the image is outside the focal point and negative if it is inside. 


ANALYZE From the Gaussian form, we solve for J and obtain: 


poe 
Poy 
Substituting p = f+ x gives 
LU +9) 
—* 
With i = f+ x’, we have 
2 
per ee e ACJ ee ee 
x x 


which leads to xx’ =f’. 


LEARN The Newtonain form is equivalent to the Gaussian form, and it provides another 
convenient way to analyze problems involving thin lenses. 


102. (a) There are three images. Two are formed by single reflections from each of the 
mirrors and the third is formed by successive reflections from both mirrors. The positions 
of the images are shown on the two diagrams that follow. The diagram on the left shows 
the image /;, formed by reflections from the left-hand mirror. It is the same distance 
behind the mirror as the object O is in front, and lies on the line perpendicular to the 
mirror and through the object. Image J; is formed by light that is reflected from both 
mirrors. 


We may consider J, to be the image of /; formed by the right-hand mirror, extended. Jp is 
the same distance behind the line of the right-hand mirror as /; is in front, and it is on the 
line that is perpendicular to the line of the mirror. The diagram on the right shows image 
13, formed by reflections from the right-hand mirror. It is the same distance behind the 
mirror as the object is in front, and lies on the line perpendicular to the mirror and 
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through the object. As the diagram shows, light that is first reflected from the right-hand 
mirror and then from the left-hand mirror forms an image at J. 


(b) For = 45°, we have two images in the second mirror caused by the object and its 
“first” image, and from these one can construct two new images / and /’ behind the first 
mirror plane. Extending the second mirror plane, we can find two further images of / and 
I' that are on equal sides of the extension of the first mirror plane. This circumstance 
implies there are no further images, since these final images are each other’s “twins.” We 
show this construction in the figure below. Summarizing, we find 1 +2+2+2=7 
images in this case. 


first image 


(c) For 0 = 60°, we have two images in the second mirror caused by the object and its 
“first” image, and from these one can construct two new images / and I’ behind the first 
mirror plane. The images / and /’ are each other’s “twins” in the sense that they are each 
other’s reflections about the extension of the second mirror plane; there are no further 
images. Summarizing, we find 1 + 2 + 2 = 5 images in this case. 


For 0 = 120°, we have two images /’; and J, behind the extension of the second mirror 
plane, caused by the object and its “first” image (which we refer to here as /;). No further 
images can be constructed from J’; and 4, since the method indicated above would place 
any further possibilities in front of the mirrors. This construction has the disadvantage of 
deemphasizing the actual ray-tracing, and thus any dependence on where the observer of 
these images is actually placing his or her eyes. It turns out in this case that the number of 
images that can be seen ranges from | to 3, depending on the locations of both the object 
and the observer. 


(d) Thus, the smallest number of images that can be seen is 1. For example, if the 
observer’s eye is collinear with 7; and /';, then the observer can only see one image (1; 
and not the one behind it). Note that an observer who stands close to the second mirror 
would probably be able to see two images, J; and /. 


(e) Similarly, the largest number would be 3. This happens if the observer moves further 
back from the vertex of the two mirrors. He or she should also be able to see the third 
image, /';, which is essentially the “twin” image formed from /; relative to the extension 
of the second mirror plane. 
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103. THINK Two lenses in contact can be treated as one single lens with an effective 
focal length. 


EXPRESS We place an object far away from the composite lens and find the image 
distance i. Since the image is at a focal point, i = f/ where f equals the effective focal 
length of the composite. The final image is produced by two lenses, with the image of the 
first lens being the object for the second. For the first lens, (1/p1) + (1/i1) = (1/f), where fi 
is the focal length of this lens and i is the image distance for the image it forms. Since p; 
= 0, i; =f. The thin lens equation, applied to the second lens, is (1/p2) + (1/i2) = (1/f), 
where p> is the object distance, iz is the image distance, and /) is the focal length. If the 
thickness of the lenses can be ignored, the object distance for the second lens is pz = —i. 
The negative sign must be used since the image formed by the first lens is beyond the 
second lens if i, is positive. This means the object for the second lens is virtual and the 
object distance is negative. If i; is negative, the image formed by the first lens is in front 
of the second lens and pz is positive. 


ANALYZE In the thin lens equation, we replace p2 with —/; and i, with fto obtain 


eee 
fi f A 
or 
| ee Coe Ces 2 oo 
f fi ht fh 
Thus, the effective focal length of the system is f = Ad; y; ; 
it 2: 


LEARN The reciprocal of the focal length, 1/f is known as the power of the lens, a 
quantity used by the optometrists to specify the strength of eyeglasses. From the 
derivation above, we see that when two lenses are in contact, the power of the effective 
lens is the sum of the two powers. 


104. (a) In the closest mirror Mj, the “first” image J; is 10 cm behind M, and therefore 
20 cm from the object O. This is the smallest distance between the object and an image 
of the object. 


(b) There are images from both O and /; in the more distant mirror, My: an image 
located at 30 cm behind Mp. Since O is 30 cm in front of it, 4, is 60 cm from O. This is 
the second smallest distance between the object and an image of the object. 


(c) There is also an image J; that is 50 cm behind Mp (since J; is 50 cm in front of it). 
Thus, /; is 80 cm from O. In addition, we have another image J, that is 70 cm behind M; 
(since J, is 70 cm in front of it). The distance from J, to O for is 80 cm. 
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(d) Returning to the closer mirror Mj, there is an image J; that is 90 cm behind the mirror 
(since J; is 90 cm in front of it). The distances (measured from O) for J; is 100 cm = 1.0 
m. 


105. (a) The “object” for the mirror that results in that box image is equally in front of the 
mirror (4 cm). This object is actually the first image formed by the system (produced by 
the first transmission through the lens); in those terms, it corresponds to 7, = 10 — 4 = 
6 cm. Thus, with f; = 2 cm, Eq. 34-9 leads to 


Eee = 3.00 cm. 


Dk Ss 


(b) The previously mentioned box image (4 cm behind the mirror) serves as an “object” 
(at p3 = 14 cm) for the return trip of light through the lens (/3 = fi = 2 cm). This time, Eq. 
34-9 leads to 


| hae Nae 
—+—=— >), =233 cm 


DP; i, fs 


106. (a) First, the lens forms a real image of the object located at a distance 


oo 1 on 1 a, 


to the right of the lens, or at 


pr= 2(fi + fra) — 2fi = 2fa 


in front of the mirror. The subsequent image formed by the mirror is located at a distance 


1 pom 1 a 
=e 1b mer 


to the left of the mirror, or at 


P'1=2fi + fr) — 2f2 = 2 


to the right of the lens. The final image formed by the lens is at a distance i"; to the left of 


the lens, where 
-1 -1 
F 1 1 
Bk Baik 
Py 2h; 


This turns out to be the same as the location of the original object. 


(b) The lateral magnification is 


Fale Nek Fede leek 
pA Ip,AX Ipp fi th fi 
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(c) The final image is real (R). 
(d) It is at a distance 7’; to the left of the lens, 


(e) and inverted (I), as shown in the figure below. 


107. THINK The nature of the lenses, whether converging or diverging, can be 
determined from the magnification and orientation of the images they produce. 


EXPRESS By examining the ray diagrams shown in Fig. 34-16(a) — (c), we see that only 
a converging lens can produce an enlarged, upright image, while the image produced by a 
diverging lens is always virtual, reduced in size, and not inverted. 


ANALYZE (a) In this case m > +1 and we know that lens 1 is converging (producing a 
virtual image), so that our result for focal length should be positive. Since 
|P + i;| = 20 cm and i; = — 2p1, we find p; = 20 cm and 7, = — 40 cm. Substituting these 
into Eq. 34-9, 


leads to 
— Pi, _ (20 cm)(—40 cm) 
P,+i, 20cm+(-40 cm) 


i = +40 cm, 


which is positive as we expected. 

(b) The object distance is p; = 20 cm, as shown in part (a). 

(c) In this case 0 < m < 1 and we know that lens 2 is diverging (producing a virtual 
image), so that our result for focal length should be negative. Since |p + i2| = 20 cm and 


iz = — p2/2, we find p2 = 40 cm and iz = — 20 cm. Substituting these into Eq. 34-9 leads to 


fz Pay _ (40 cm)(—20 cm) _ Aven: 
p,t+i, 40 cm+(—20 cm) 


which is negative as we expected. 


(d) The object distance is p2 = 40 cm, as shown in part (c). 
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LEARN The ray diagram for lens 1 is similar to the one shown in Fig. 34-16(b). The lens 
is converging. With the fly inside the focal point (p; </fi), we have a virtual image with 
the same orientation, and on the same side as the object. On the other hand, the ray 
diagram for lens 2 is similar to the one shown in Fig. 34-16(c). The lens is diverging, 
forming a virtual image with the same orientation but smaller in size as the object, and on 
the same side as the object. 


108. We use Eq. 34-10, with the conventions for signs discussed in the text. 


(a) For lens 1, the biconvex (or double convex) case, we have 


HE HG oR 
non, cm —40c 


(b) Since f> 0 the lens forms a real image of the Sun. 


(c) For lens 2, of the planar convex type, we find 


[its 1) ee )} =80cm. 


co —40cm 


(d) The image formed is real (since f> 0). 


(e) Now for lens 3, of the meniscus convex type, we have 


40cm 60cm 


r=|(.s-n/ : - ! =240cm =2.4 m. 


(f) The image formed is real (since f> 0). 


(g) For lens 4, of the biconcave type, the focal length is 


7-1 
1 1 

=|(1.5-1 — =—40cm. 

f ( (se an] = 


(h) The image formed is virtual (since f< 0). 


4-1 
(i) For lens 5 (plane-concave), we have f =| (1.5-1) : : =—80cm. 
co §640cm 


(j) The image formed is virtual (since f< 0). 
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60cm 40cm 


4-1 
(k) For lens 6 (meniscus concave), r[(.s-1 ne =—240cm =—2.4 m. 


(1) The image formed is virtual (since f< 0). 


109. (a) The first image is figured using Eq. 34-8, with m; = 1 (using the rounded-off 
value for air) and n2 = 8/5. 
16-1 


r 


1 8 
—+—= 
p Xi 
For a “flat lens” 7 = 00, so we obtain 

i =— 8p/5 =-— 64/5 


(with the unit cm understood) for that object at p = 10 cm. Relative to the second surface, 
this image is at a distance of 3 + 64/5 = 79/5. This serves as an object in order to find the 
final image, using Eq. 34-8 again (and r = ) but with 1, = 8/5 and nz = 4/3. 


8 4 
= 
5p’ 3i' 


which produces (for p’= 79/5) 
i'=—5p/6 =— 79/6 = — 13.2. 
This means the observer appears 13.2 + 6.8 = 20 cm from the fish. 


(b) It is straightforward to “reverse” the above reasoning, the result being that the final 
fish image is 7.0 cm to the right of the air-wall interface, and thus 15 cm from the 
observer. 


110. Setting mair = 1, Nwater =, and p= r/2 in Eq. 34-8 (and being careful with the sign 
convention for 7 in that equation), we obtain i = —7/(1 +n), or |i] =7/(1 +n). Then we use 
similar triangles (where h is the size of the fish and h’ is that of the “virtual fish’) to set 
up the ratio 


Using our previous result for |i|, this gives h 7h = 2(1 — 1/1. +n)) = 1.14. 


111. (a) Parallel rays are bent by positive-f lenses to their focal points F, and rays that 
come from the focal point positions F2 in front of positive-f lenses are made to emerge 
parallel. The key, then, to this type of beam expander is to have the rear focal point F; of 
the first lens coincide with the front focal point F2 of the second lens. Since the triangles 
that meet at the coincident focal point are similar (they share the same angle; they are 
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vertex angles), then W/f: = W;/f, follows immediately. Substituting the values given, we 
have 


wy fey —30:0.em 


; = (2.5 mm)=6.0 mm. 
ae 12.5 cm 


(b) The area is proportional to W’. Since intensity is defined as power P divided by area, 
we have 


I, P/W. wf? ; 
aes es mei SS A I, =1.6 kW/m’. 
I PIX! We OG "ASA 

(c) The previous argument can be adapted to the first lens in the expanding pair being of 
the diverging type, by ensuring that the front focal point of the first lens coincides with 
the front focal point of the second lens. The distance between the lenses in this case is 


fo—Sfi| = 30.0 cm — 26.0 cm = 4.0 cm. 


112. The water is medium 1, so n; = n,, which we simply write as n. The air is medium 2, 
for which nz ~ 1. We refer to points where the light rays strike the water surface as A (on 
the left side of Fig. 34-56) and B (on the right side of the picture). The point midway 
between A and B (the center point in the picture) is C. The penny P is directly below C, 
and the location of the “apparent” or virtual penny is V. We note that the angle ZCVB 
(the same as ZCVA) is equal to &, and the angle ZCPB (the same as ZCPA ) is equal to 
O,. The triangles CVB and CPB share a common side, the horizontal distance from C to B 
(which we refer to as x). Therefore, 


tan 0, = = and = tan0, = 7 


a 


Using the small angle approximation (so a ratio of tangents is nearly equal to a ratio of 
sines) and the law of refraction, we obtain 


tan 8, _ sin 0, 


tan@, sind, 


which yields the desired relation: d, = d/n. 


113. The top view of the arrangement is depicted in the figure below. 


painting 


image 


—e 


pinhole 


6cm 


50 cm 
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From the figure, we obtain 
tan 0 = ad =— 


which gives x =100 cm. 


114. Consider the ray diagram below. 


Since 0+ y=$+y =7/2,we readily see that 0 = @,1.¢e., the angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle of reflection. To show that AOB is the shortest path, consider an incident ray 
AO’ with a reflected ray O'B, where the angle of incidence is not equal to the angle of 
reflection. From the figure, we have 


AO'B=AO'+OB=AO'+OB> AB=AO+OB= AO+OB = AOB 


The inequality comes from the fact that the sum of the two sides of a triangle is always 
greater than the hypotenuse. 


115. We refer to Fig. 34-2 in the textbook. Consider the two light rays, r and r’, which are 
closest to and on either side of the normal ray (the ray that reverses when it reflects). 
Each of these rays has an angle of incidence equal to @ when they reach the mirror. 
Consider that these two rays reach the top and bottom edges of the pupil after they have 
reflected. If ray r strikes the mirror at point A and ray r’ strikes the mirror at B, the 
distance between A and B (call it x) is 

x =2d,tan@ 


where d, is the distance from the mirror to the object. We can construct a right triangle 
starting with the image point of the object (a distance d, behind the mirror; see / in Fig. 
34-2). One side of the triangle follows the extended normal axis (which would reach from 
I to the middle of the pupil), and the hypotenuse is along the extension of ray r (after 
reflection). The distance from the pupil to J is dey + do, and the small angle in this triangle 
is again @. Thus, 


R 
tand = 


ey to) 


where R is the pupil radius (2.5 mm). Combining these relations, we find 
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x=2¢, *— =2Bomm ou 
d, +d, 00mm + 100mm 


which yields x = 1.67 mm. Now, x serves as the diameter of a circular area A on the 
mirror, in which all rays that reflect will reach the eye. Therefore, 


Aarne == 157 mm 22 mm’ 


116. For an object in front of a thin lens, the object distance p and the image distance i are 
related by (1/p) + (1/i) = (1/f), where fis the focal length of the lens. For the situation 
described by the problem, all quantities are positive, so the distance x between the object 
and image is x = p + i. We substitute i = x — p into the thin lens equation and solve for x: 


2 


eas: ie ; 
pas 


x 


To find the minimum value of x, we set dx/dp = 0 and solve for p. Since 


dx _p(p-2f) 
dp (p-fy - 


the result is p = 2f. The minimum distance is 


ep eed SOY 5 
mw p-f 2f-f 


4f. 


This is a minimum, rather than a maximum, since the image distance i becomes large 
without bound as the object approaches the focal point. 


117. (a) If the object distance is x, then the image distance is D — x and the thin lens 
equation becomes 
1 1 1 
—+ — 


x Dax 


We multiply each term in the equation by fx(D — x) and obtain x° — Dx + Df= 0. Solving 
for x, we find that the two object distances for which images are formed on the screen are 


_p-plb-479 p+DIO-4¢C 


x, = 3 and x, = 5 


The distance between the two object positions is 
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d=x,—-x,=.,DW-4f 


(b) The ratio of the image sizes is the same as the ratio of the lateral magnifications. If the 
object is at p = x1, the magnitude of the lateral magnification is 


Similarly, when the object is at x2, the magnitude of the lateral magnification is 
ae hes on d D+d 
The ratio of the magnifications is 
My _ p- d +d f3- if 
m, +d —d +d4N 


118. (a) Our first step is to form the image from the first lens. With p; = 10 cm and 
f, =—15 cm, Eq. 34-9 leads to 


Les 
—+—-=— => i, =-6.0cm. 
Pp 4 1 
The corresponding magnification is m; = —i\/p; = 0.60. This image serves the role of 


“object” for the second lens, with p. = 12 + 6.0 = 18 cm, and f5 = 12 cm. Now, Eq. 34-9 
leads to 


1 1 1 
—+—=— => i, =36cm. 
Pr, tf, 
(b) The corresponding magnification is m2 = —i2/p2 = —2.0, which results in a net 


magnification of m = mim2 = —1.2. The height of the final image is (in absolute value) 
(1.2)(1.0 cm) = 1.2 cm. 


(c) The fact that i, is positive means that the final image is real. 
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(d) The fact that m is negative means that the orientation of the final image is inverted 
with respect to the (original) object. 


119. (a) Without the diverging lens (lens 2), the real image formed by the converging lens 
(lens 1) is located at a distance 


-1 -1 
-f nat : le=so.om 
P, cm 40c 


to the right of lens 1. This image now serves as an object for lens 2, with p2 = (40 cm — 
10 cm) =—30 cm. So 


-1 -1 
Bk R 30cm. 
Po scm -—30c 


Thus, the image formed by lens 2 is located 30 cm to the left of lens 2. 


(b) The magnification is m = (—i,/p)) x (-i2/p2) = + 1.0 > 0, so the image is not inverted. 
(c) The image is virtual since iz < 0. 


(d) The magnification is m = (-i;/p1) x (—i2/p2) = +1.0, so the image has the same size as 
120. (a) For the image formed by the first lens 


the object. 
if, Fe im 
i, = -—lf= = = 20cm. 
P, cm 20c 


For the subsequent image formed by the second lens p2 = 30 cm — 20 cm = 10 cm, so 


-l -1 
1 
Ds Sem 10cm 


Thus, the final image is 50 cm to the left of the second lens, which means that it coincides 
with the object. 


(b) The magnification is 


Cc Ocm 


which means that the final image is five times larger than the original object. 
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(c) The image is virtual since iz < 0. 
(d) The image is inverted since m < 0. 


121. (a) We solve Eq. 34-9 for the image distance i: i = pf/(p —f). The lens is diverging, 
so its focal length is f=—30 cm. The object distance is p = 20 cm. Thus, 


Pope "a 12 cm. 


The negative sign indicates that the image is virtual and is on the same side of the lens as 
the object. 


(b) The ray diagram, drawn to scale, is shown below. 


lens 
122. (a) Suppose that the lens is placed to the left of the mirror. The image formed by the 
converging lens is located at a distance 


-1 -1 
fh Pt Lom 
Om 1.0 


to the right of the lens, or 2.0 m— 1.0 m= 1.0 m in front of the mirror. The image formed 
by the mirror for this real image is then at 1.0 m to the right of the mirror, or 2.0 m+ 1.0 
m = 3.0 m to the right of the lens. This image then results in another image formed by the 
lens, located at a distance 


-1 -l 
i= Bayt : Z =0.60m 
i op 0.50m 3.0m 


to the left of the lens (that is, 2.6 cm from the mirror). 


(b) The lateral magnification is 


Fb Fie Bene 


(c) The final image is real since i’> 0. 
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(d) The image is to the left of the lens. 


(e) It also has the same orientation as the object since m > 0. Therefore, the image is not 
inverted. 


123. (a) We use Eq. 34-8 (and Fig. 34-12(b) is useful), with n; = 1 (using the rounded-off 
value for air) and n2 = 1.5. 
1 ‘ le: = 


p i r 


Using the sign convention for r stated in the paragraph following Eq. 34-8 (so that r = 
+6.0 cm), we obtain 7 = —90 cm for objects at p = 10 cm. Thus, the object and image are 
80 cm apart. 


(b) The image distance 7 is negative with increasing magnitude as p increases from very 
small values to some value po at which point i—-—oo. Since 1/(-cc) = 0, the above 
equation yields 


A Gal a sags 


Thus, the range for producing virtual images is 0 < p < 12 cm. 


124. (a) Suppose one end of the object is a distance p from the mirror and the other end is 
a distance p + L. The position 7; of the image of the first end is given by 


1 
—+—=— 
P 


Pp 


where f is the focal length of the mirror. Thus, i, = . The image of the other end is 


located at 


__ £.1€ 


2 p+L-f’ 


Since the object is short compared to p — f; we may neglect the Z in the denominator and 


write 
2 
igo b ‘ 
ae 
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(b) The lateral magnification is m = —i/p and since i = fp/(p — f), this can be written m 
= —fi(p —f). The longitudinal magnification is 


125. Consider a single ray from the source to the mirror and let @ be the angle of 
incidence. The angle of reflection is also @ and the reflected ray makes an angle of 20 
with the incident ray. 


O 


Now we rotate the mirror through the angle @ so that the angle of incidence increases to 0 
+ a. The reflected ray now makes an angle of 2(0 + a) with the incident ray. The 
reflected ray has been rotated through an angle of 2a. If the mirror is rotated so the angle 
of incidence is decreased by a, then the reflected ray makes an angle of 2(@— q@) with the 
incident ray. Again it has been rotated through 2a. The diagrams below show the 
situation for @ = 45°. The ray from the object to the mirror is the same in both cases and 
the reflected rays are 90° apart. 


126. The fact that it is inverted implies m < 0. Therefore, with m =—1/2, we have i = p/2, 
which we substitute into Eq. 34-4: 


nee des cet oe) 
pif P= Pe 
or 
31 
30.0cm f- 


Consequently, we find f= (30.0 cm)/3 = 10.0 cm. The fact that f> 0 implies the mirror is 
concave. 


127. (a) The mirror has focal length f= 12.0 cm. With m = +3, we have i = —3p. We 
substitute this into Eq. 34-4: 


or 
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ae ow 
3p 12cm 


Consequently, we find p = 2(12 cm)/3 = 8.0 cm. 


(b) With m = —3, we have i = +3p, which we substitute into Eq. 34-4: 


1 1 1 1 1 1 
+-=— > —4+——= 
a ae A p 3p 12 
or 
es 
3p 12cm 


Consequently, we find p = 4(12 cm)/3 = 16 cm. 


(c) With m = —1/3, we have i = p/3. Thus, Eq. 34-4 leads to 


1 1 1 ee 1 
—+- > —+-—= 
a aa Dp p 12cm 
or 
4 1 
p 12cm 


Consequently, we find p = 4(12 cm) = 48 cm. 


128. Since 0 < m < 1, we conclude the lens is of the diverging type (so f= —40 cm). Thus, 
substituting i =—3p/10 into Eq. 34-9 produces 


P20. JF 4 
pop 3p 


Therefore, we find p = 93.3 cm and 7 = —28.0 cm, or | i | = 28.0 cm. 


129. (a) We show the a = 0.500 rad, r =12 cm, p = 20 cm calculation in detail. The 
understood length unit is the centimeter: 


The distance from the object to point x: 


d=p-r+x=8+x 
y =d tan a = 4.3704 + 0.54630x 


From the solution of x? +y =r we get x = 8.1398. 


B =tan (vx) = 0.8253 rad 
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y= 268 - a= 1.151 rad 


From the solution of tan(y)= v(x + i-r) we geti= 7.799 . The other results are shown 
without the intermediate steps: 


For a = 0.100 rad, we get i = 8.544 cm; for a = 0.0100 rad, we get i= 8.571 cm. Eq. 34- 
3 and Eq. 34-4 (the mirror equation) yield i= 8.571 cm. 


(b) Here the results are: (a = 0.500 rad, i= —13.56 cm), (a = 0.100 rad, i= —12.05 cm), 
(a = 0.0100 rad, i= —-12.00 cm). The mirror equation gives i= —12.00 cm. 


130. (a) Since m = +0.250, we have i = — 0.25p which indicates that the image is virtual 
(as well as being diminished in size). We conclude from this that the mirror is convex and 
that f< 0; in fact, f= — 2.00 cm. Substituting 7 = — p/4 into Eq. 34-4 produces 


hse nF 
pp p ff 


Therefore, we find p = 6.00 cm and i =— 1.50 cm, or |i|=1.50 cm. 


(b) The focal length is negative. 
(c) As shown in (a), the image is virtual. 


131. First, we note that — relative to the water — the index of refraction of the carbon 
tetrachloride should be thought of as n = 1.46/1.33 = 1.1 (this notation is chosen to be 
consistent with Problem 34-122). Now, if the observer were in the water, directly above 
the 40 mm deep carbon tetrachloride layer, then the apparent depth of the penny as 
measured below the surface of the carbon tetrachloride is d, = 40 mm/1.1 = 36.4 mm. 
This “apparent penny” serves as an “object” for the rays propagating upward through the 
20 mm layer of water, where this “object” should be thought of as being 20 mm + 36.4 
mm = 56.4 mm from the top surface. Using the result of Problem 34-122 again, we find 
the perceived location of the penny, for a person at the normal viewing position above the 
water, to be 56.4 mm/1.33 = 42 mm below the water surface. 


132. The sphere (of radius 0.35 m) is a convex mirror with focal length f= —0.175 m. We 
adopt the approximation that the rays are close enough to the central axis for Eq. 34-4 to 


be applicable. 


(a) With p = 1.0 m, the equation 1/p + 1/i = 1/f yields i = -0.15 m, which means the 
image is 0.15 m from the front surface, appearing to be inside the sphere. 


(b) The lateral magnification is m = —i/p which yields m = 0.15. Therefore, the image 
distance is (0.15)(2.0 m) = 0.30 m. 


(c) Sincem>0 , the image is upright, or not inverted (NI). 
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133. (a) In this case i < 0 so i =|i|, and Eq. 34-9 becomes 1/f= 1/p — 1/{i|. 
We differentiate this with respect to time (f) to obtain 


oa 


As the object is moved toward the lens, p is decreasing, so dp/dt < 0. Consequently, the 
above expression shows that dli|/dt < 0; that is, the image moves in from infinity. The 
angular magnification mp = 9'/0 also increases as the following graph shows (“‘read” the 
graph from left to right since we are considering decreasing p from near the focal length 
to near 0). To obtain this graph of me, we chose f= 30 cm and h =2 cm. 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 


(b) When the image appears to be at the near point (that is, |/| = P,,), me is at its maximum 
usable value. Since one generally takes P,, to be equal to 25 cm (this value, too, was used 
in making the above graph). 


(c) In this case, 
if _lilf _ Ps 
my litt Bef” 


D= 


If we use the small angle approximation, we have 0'~ h’/|i| and 0 ~ h/P,, (note: this 
approximation was not used in obtaining the graph, above). We therefore find 


mo ~(hi|i|)(A/Pr) 


which (using Eq. 34-7 relating the ratio of heights to the ratio of distances) becomes 
elt Ay a ee F er. 


nN nN 


eA il p lil p Pfket+f) ff 


which readily simplifies to the desired result. 
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(d) The linear magnification (Eq. 34-7) is given by (h'/h) ~mo(|i|/ Pn) (see the first in the 
chain of equalities, above). Once we set |i| = P, (see part (b)) then this shows the 
equality in the magnifications. 


134. (a) The discussion in the textbook of the refracting telescope applies to the 
Newtonian arrangement if we replace the objective lens of Fig. 34-21 with an objective 
mirror (with the light incident on it from the right). This might suggest that the incident 
light would be blocked by the person’s head in Fig. 34-21, which is why Newton added 
the mirror M’ in his design (to move the head and eyepiece out of the way of the 
incoming light). The beauty of the idea of characterizing both lenses and mirrors by focal 
lengths is that it is easy, in a case like this, to simply carry over the results of the 
objective-lens telescope to the objective-mirror telescope, so long as we replace a positive 
f device with another positive fdevice. Thus, the converging lens serving as the objective 
of Fig. 34-21 must be replaced (as Newton has done in Fig. 34-58) with a concave mirror. 
With this change of language, the discussion in the textbook leading up to Eq. 34-15 
applies equally as well to the Newtonian telescope: mg = — fov/fey. 


(b) A meter stick (held perpendicular to the line of sight) at a distance of 2000 m subtends 
an angle of 
lm 


Dock * ———— = 0.0005 rad. 

2000 m 
multiplying this by the mirror focal length gives (16.8 m) (0.0005) = 8.4 mm for the size 
of the image. 


(c) With r = 10 m, Eq. 34-3 gives fon = 5 m. Plugging this into (the absolute value of) Eq. 
34-15 leads to fey = 5/200 = 2.5 cm. 


135. (a) If we let p > - in Eq. 34-8, we get i= m r/(n.—7,). If we set n= 1 (for air) 
and restrict n. so that 1 <n, <2, then this suggests that i > 2r (so this image does form 
before the rays strike the opposite side of the sphere). We can still consider this as a sort 
of “virtual” object for the second imaging event, where this “virtual” object distance is 


2r—i=(n-—2)ri(n-1), 
where we have simplified the notation by writing n.=n. Putting this in for p in Eq. 34-8 
and being careful with the sign convention for 7 in that equation, we arrive at the final 
image location: i’ = (0.5)(2 —n)r/(n — 1). 
(b) The image is to the right of the right side of the sphere. 
136. We set up an xyz coordinate system where the individual planes (xy, yz, xz) serve as 


the mirror surfaces. Suppose an incident ray of light A first strikes the mirror in the xy 
plane. Ifthe unit vector denoting the direction of A is given by 


cos(a)i at cos(B)j 5 cos(y)k 
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where a, B, y are the angles A makes with the axes, then after reflection off the xy plane 
the unit vector becomes cos(a)i + cos(B)j — cos(y)k (one way to rationalize this is to 
think of the reflection as causing the angle y to become m— y). Next suppose it strikes 
the murror in the xz plane. The unit vector of the reflected ray is now cos(a)i — cos(B)j — 
cos(y)k . Finally as it reflects off the mirror in the yz plane a becomes 1 — a, so the unit 
vector in the direction of the reflected ray is given by — cos(a)i — cos(B)j - cos(y)k , 
exactly reversed from A’s original direction. A further observation may be made: this 
argument would fail if the ray could strike any given surface twice and some 
consideration (perhaps an illustration) should convince the student that such an 
occurrence is not possible. 


137. Since m = —2 and p = 4.00 cm, then i = 8.00 cm (and is real). Eq. 34-9 is 
1 1 1 
a -=— 
P 
and leads to f= 2.67 cm (which is positive, as it must be for a converging lens). 
138. (a) Since m = +0.200, we have i = —0.2p which indicates that the image is virtual (as 
well as being diminished in size). We conclude from this that the mirror is convex (and 
that f= —40.0 cm). 
(b) Substituting i = —p/5 into Eq. 34-4 produces 


1 5 4 =I 


Pop poe 


Therefore, we find p=—4f =—4(+40.0 cm) = 160 cm. 


139. (a) Our first step is to form the image from the first lens. With p; = 3.00 cm and /| = 
+4.00 cm, Eq. 34-9 leads to 


1 : 
eens See AP; _ (4.00 cm)(3 00 cm) _ 12.0em. 
a A P,-f, 3.00 cm—4.00 cm 
The corresponding magnification is m; = —i;/p; = 4. This image serves the role of 


“object” for the second lens, with p2 = 8.00 + 12.0 = 20.0 cm, and f, = — 4.00 cm. Now, 
Eq. 34-9 leads to 

Lae. =e Se f,P2,_ _ (-4.00 cm)(20.0 cm) a gai 
Be ls Ss P,—f, 20.0 cm—(-4.00 cm) 


or |i, |=3.33cm. 
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(b) The fact that iz is negative means that the final image is virtual (and therefore to the 
left of the second lens). 


(c) The image is virtual. 


(d) With m2 = —iz/p2 = 1/6, the net magnification is m = m,m 2 = 2/3 > 0. The fact that m is 
positive means that the orientation of the final image is the same as the (original) object. 
Therefore, the image is not inverted. 


140. The far point of the person is 50 cm = 0.50 m from the eye. The object distance is 
taken to be at infinity, and the corrected lens will allow the image to be formed at the near 
point. Thus, 


dol ghs 
f pi o -0.50m 


and we find the focal length of the lens to f =—0.50 m. 
(b) Since f< 0, the lens is diverging. 


(c) The power of the lens is P= : = : = —2.0 diopters. 
f -0.50m 


141. (a) Without the magnifier, 0 = h/P,. With the magnifier, letting p = p, and i = — |i| 
=— P,,, we obtain 


1 1 
= p= 
pf i f lf 2 


Consequently, 
mene _hip _USPHVF, 5, fF _1,25om 
0 h/P. 1/P. fe f 


(b) Now i=-|i|>-00,s01/ p+1/i=1/ p=1/f and 


RE LLL a 
wep Ae ge pm 


25cm 


(c) For f= 10 cm, we find the magnifications to be m, =1+ iG = 3.5 for cases (a), and 


cm 


= 2am = 2.5 for case (b). 


° 10cm 


Chapter 35 


1. The fact that wave W> reflects two additional times has no substantive effect on the 
calculations, since two reflections amount to a 2(A/2) = A phase difference, which is 
effectively not a phase difference at all. The substantive difference between W> and W, is 
the extra distance 2L traveled by W). 


(a) For wave W to be a half-wavelength “behind” wave W,, we require 2L = 4/2, or L = 
A/4 = (620 nm)/4 =155 nm using the wavelength value given in the problem. 


(b) Destructive interference will again appear if W> is + “behind” the other wave. In 
this case, 2L’ = 3/2, and the difference is 


34 22% 620nm 


['-L=—-—=—= =310nm. 
4 4 2 2 


2. We consider waves W2 and W, with an initial effective phase difference (in 
wavelengths) equal to +, and seek positions of the sliver that cause the wave to 
constructively interfere (which corresponds to an integer-valued phase difference in 
wavelengths). Thus, the extra distance 2L traveled by W2 must amount to $A, 32, and so 
on. We may write this requirement succinctly as 


p=) where m=0,1,2,.... 


(a) Thus, the smallest value of L/A that results in the final waves being exactly in phase 
is when m = 0, which gives L/A=1/4=0.25. 


(b) The second smallest value of L/Athat results in the final waves being exactly in 
phase is when m = 1, which gives L/A=3/4=0.75. 


(c) The third smallest value of Z/ A that results in the final waves being exactly in phase 
is when m = 2, which gives L/A=5/4=1.25. 


3. THINK The wavelength of light in a medium depends on the index of refraction of the 
medium. The nature of the interference, whether constructive or destructive, depends on 
the phase difference of the two waves. 


EXPRESS We take the phases of both waves to be zero at the front surfaces of the layers. 
The phase of the first wave at the back surface of the glass is given by ¢, = A,\L — at, 
where A; (= 27/A1) 1s the angular wave number and A, is the wavelength in glass. 
Similarly, the phase of the second wave at the back surface of the plastic is given by ¢& = 
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koL — ot, where kz (= 21/A2) is the angular wave number and Az is the wavelength in 
plastic. The angular frequencies are the same since the waves have the same wavelength 
in air and the frequency of a wave does not change when the wave enters another medium. 
The phase difference is 


~, — =(4, -h,)t=2p{ 7 ]b 


I, |, 
Now, Ai = Aair/1, Where Aair is the wavelength in air and 7 is the index of refraction of 
the glass. Similarly, A2 = Aair/n2, where nz is the index of refraction of the plastic. This 
means that the phase difference is 


d,- 9, = 


i (n, nN, )L. 


ANALYZE (a) The value of Z that makes this 5.65 rad is 


- ¢,@), _5.65@00 «10° mM 


on b-..9 anl060 — 1.50 s otuees 


L= 


(b) A phase difference of 5.65 rad is less than 27 rad = 6.28 rad, the phase difference for 
completely constructive interference, but greater than m rad (= 3.14 rad), the phase 
difference for completely destructive interference. The interference is, therefore, 
intermediate, neither completely constructive nor completely destructive. It is, however, 
closer to completely constructive than to completely destructive. 


LEARN The phase difference of two light waves can change when they travel through 
different materials having different indices of refraction. 


4. Note that Snell’s law (the law of refraction) leads to @ = @, when n, =n. The graph 
indicates that @= 30° (which is what the problem gives as the value of @,) occurs at n. = 
1.5. Thus, 1, = 1.5, and the speed with which light propagates in that medium is 


8 
pe a ee S610) tals 
n is) 


5. Comparing the light speeds in sapphire and diamond, we obtain 


Av=v,-v, =C fae =(2.998%10' mjs)( = = 4.5510’ m/s. 
n, Nn, 1.77 2.42 


RY 


6. (a) The frequency of yellow sodium light is 


f= £ 2.99810" m/s 


= = =5.09x10'*Hz. 
A 589x107 m 


(b) When traveling through the glass, its wavelength is 


a _A_589nm 


7 =388 nm. 
n 1.52 


(c) The light speed when traveling through the glass is 


v= f |, =(5.09x10'Hz)(388x 10m) =1.97x10* m/s. 


7. The index of refraction is found from Eq. 35-3: 


—¢ 2.998 10° m/s _ 


= 156. 
1.92 x 10° m/s 


8. (a) The time f, it takes for pulse 2 to travel through the plastic is 


L L L L 6.30L 
c/155 c/1.70 c/1.60 c/1.45 c 


i) 


Similarly for pulse 1: 
25 L EL 6332 


i= + + = 
c/159  c/1.65 c/1.50 c 


Thus, pulse 2 travels through the plastic in less time. 
(b) The time difference (as a multiple of Z/c) is 


_ 633L 630L  0.03L 
Cc Cc Cc 


At =t,-t, 


Thus, the multiple is 0.03. 


Lott 


9. (a) We wish to set Eq. 35-11 equal to 1/2, since a half-wavelength phase difference is 


equivalent to a m radians difference. Thus, 


620nm 


nr 
Lin = b=. abs 1459 1550nm = 1.55 um. 


(b) Since a phase difference of : (wavelengths) is effectively the same as what we 


required in part (a), then 
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3X 


L= 1-9 3L,.., = 31BsumG 4.65 yam. 


10. (a) The exiting angle is 50°, the same as the incident angle, due to what one might call 
the “transitive” nature of Snell’s law: n, sin@,; =n, sin@, =n; sin@;=... 


(b) Due to the fact that the speed (in a certain medium) is c/n (where n is that medium’s 
index of refraction) and that speed is distance divided by time (while it’s constant), we 
find 

t = nL/c = (1.45)(25 x 10°!” m)/(3.0 x 10° m/s) = 1.4 x 10° s = 0.14 ps. 


11. (a) Equation 35-11 (in absolute value) yields 


0x 10° hy 
an — “Do 1.50@ 1.70. 


500x10°m 


(b) Similarly, 


0x10° hy 
an ae aeeised by 1.62 1.70. 


500x10°m 


(c) In this case, we obtain 


5x10° hy 
Mt ee “Ds 159G 1.30. 


500x10°m 


(d) Since their phase differences were identical, the brightness should be the same for (a) 
and (b). Now, the phase difference in (c) differs from an integer by 0.30, which is also 
true for (a) and (b). Thus, their effective phase differences are equal, and the brightness in 
case (c) should be the same as that in (a) and (b). 


12. (a) We note that ray 1 travels an extra distance 4Z more than ray 2. To get the least 
possible Z that will result in destructive interference, we set this extra distance equal to 
half of a wavelength: 

_A_ 420.0 nm 


8 8 


> 2 = 52.50 nm. 


(b) The next case occurs when that extra distance is set equal to =A. The result is 


7 34 _ 3(420.0 nm) 
8 8 


=157.5 nm. 


13. (a) We choose a horizontal x axis with its origin at the left edge of the plastic. 
Between x = 0 and x = L» the phase difference is that given by Eq. 35-11 (with Z in that 
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equation replaced with 2). Between x = Lz and x = L, the phase difference is given by an 
expression similar to Eq. 35-11 but with L replaced with LZ; — Lz and np replaced with | 
(since the top ray in Fig. 35-36 is now traveling through air, which has index of refraction 
approximately equal to 1). Thus, combining these phase differences with 2 = 0.600 sm, 
we have 


L,-L 3.50 um 4.00 wzm—3.50 wm 
ee rae n= eon aa 1.40)+ eda (1-1.40) 
= 0.833. 


(b) Since the answer in part (a) is closer to an integer than to a half-integer, the 
interference is more nearly constructive than destructive. 


14. (a) For the maximum adjacent to the central one, we set m = 1 in Eq. 35-14 and obtain 


aesn (2 (y(t) 


= sin || ~~— |=0.010rad. 
te 1001 


(b) Since y; =D tan @, (see Fig. 35-10(a)), we obtain 


y, = (500 mm) tan (0.010 rad) = 5.0 mm. 


The separation is Ay = y; — vo =; -0 = 5.0 mm. 


15. THINK The interference at a point depends on the path-length difference of the light 
rays reaching that point from the two slits. 


EXPRESS The angular positions of the maxima of a two-slit interference pattern are 
given by AL=dsin@=mz/, where AL is the path-length difference, d is the slit separation, 
X is the wavelength, and m is an integer. If 0 is small, sin @may be approximated by @in 
radians. Then, = mA/d to good approximation. The angular separation of two adjacent 
maxima is AO= A/d. 


ANALYZE Let i' be the wavelength for which the angular separation is greater by10.0%. 
Then, 1.10A/d = X‘/d. or 
A= 1.10A = 1.10(589 nm) = 648 nm. 


LEARN The angular separation A@ is proportional to the wavelength of the light. For 


small 0, we have 
ag =(+ Jao. 
A 
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16. The distance between adjacent maxima is given by Ay = AD/d (see Eqs. 35-17 and 
35-18). Dividing both sides by D, this becomes A@ = /A/d with @ in radians. In the steps 
that follow, however, we will end up with an expression where degrees may be directly 
used. Thus, in the present case, 


17. THINK Interference maxima occur at angles @ such that d sin 9= md, where m is an 
integer. 


EXPRESS Since d = 2.0 m and A = 0.50 m, this means that sin@ = 0.25m. We want all 
values of m (positive and negative) for which |0.25m]| < 1. These are -4, —3, —2, —1, 0, +1, 
+2, +3, and +4. 

ANALYZE For each of these except -4 and +4, there are two different values for 8. A 
single value of @ (—90°) is associated with m = —4 and a single value (+90°) is associated 


with m = +4. There are sixteen different angles in all and, therefore, sixteen maxima. 


LEARN The angles at which the maxima occur are given by 
0 =sin" (74) = sin“ (0.25m) 
Similarly, the condition for interference minima (destructive interference) is 
; 1 
dsin@ (mada m=0,1,2,... 


18. (a) The phase difference (in wavelengths) is 
g=d sin@/A = (4.24 wm)sin(20°)/(0.500 wm) = 2.90 . 
(b) Multiplying this by 27 gives ¢= 18.2 rad. 


(c) The result from part (a) is greater than 2 (which would indicate the third minimum) 


and is less than 3 (which would correspond to the third side maximum). 


19. THINK The condition for a maximum in the two-slit interference pattern is d sin 0= 
mk, where d is the slit separation, is the wavelength, m is an integer, and @ is the angle 
made by the interfering rays with the forward direction. 


EXPRESS If @ is small, sin @ may be approximated by @ in radians. Then, 9= mA/d, and 
the angular separation of adjacent maxima, one associated with the integer m and the 
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other associated with the integer m + 1, is given by AO= A/d. The separation on a screen a 
distance D away is given by 
Ay = D A@=)Did. 


ANALYZE Thus, 


0x 10° mlDio mO 2 
Ay = = 22.2510 >m=2.25 mm. 
120 10°m 


LEARN For small @, the spacing is nearly uniform. However, away from the center of 
the pattern, 0 increases and the spacing gets larger. 


20. (a) We use Eq. 35-14 with m = 3: 


6=sin! eur sin”! 


(b) A= (0.216) (180°/m) = 12.4°. 


0.216 rad. 


21. The maxima of a two-slit interference pattern are at angles @ given by d sin 0= mA, 
where d is the slit separation, A is the wavelength, and m is an integer. If @is small, sin 0 
may be replaced by @ in radians. Then, d@ = md. The angular separation of two maxima 
associated with different wavelengths but the same value of m is 


AO= (m/d)(A2 — Ar); 


and their separation on a screen a distance D away is 


Ay = DtanA@ x DAO= eR uQ 
= 0x 10° m—480x 10 ml 72x 10m 
x10°m 


The small angle approximation tan A@ = A@ (in radians) is made. 


22. Imagine a y axis midway between the two sources in the figure. Thirty points of 
destructive interference (to be considered in the xy plane of the figure) implies there are 
7+1+7=15 on each side of the y axis. There is no point of destructive interference on 
the y axis itself since the sources are in phase and any point on the y axis must therefore 
correspond to a zero phase difference (and corresponds to 8 = 0 in Eq. 35-14). In other 
words, there are 7 “dark” points in the first quadrant, one along the +x axis, and 7 in the 
fourth quadrant, constituting the 15 dark points on the right-hand side of the y axis. Since 
the y axis corresponds to a minimum phase difference, we can count (say, in the first 
quadrant) the m values for the destructive interference (in the sense of Eq. 35-16) 
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beginning with the one closest to the y axis and going clockwise until we reach the x axis 
(at any point beyond S,). This leads us to assign m = 7 (in the sense of Eq. 35-16) to the 
point on the x axis itself (where the path difference for waves coming from the sources is 
simply equal to the separation of the sources, d); this would correspond to @= 90° in Eq. 
35-16. Thus, 


1 d 
d=(7+>)A=754 => ants. 


23. Initially, source A leads source B by 90°, which is equivalent to 1/4 wavelength. 
However, source A also lags behind source B since r4 is longer than rg by 100 m, which 
is 100m/400m= 1/4 wavelength. So the net phase difference between A and B at the 
detector is zero. 


24. (a) We note that, just as in the usual discussion of the double slit pattern, the x = 0 
point on the screen (where that vertical line of length D in the picture intersects the screen) 
is a bright spot with phase difference equal to zero (it would be the middle fringe in the 
usual double slit pattern). We are not considering x < 0 values here, so that negative 
phase differences are not relevant (and if we did wish to consider x < 0 values, we could 
limit our discussion to absolute values of the phase difference, so that, again, negative 
phase differences do not enter it). Thus, the x = 0 point is the one with the minimum 
phase difference. 


(b) As noted in part (a), the phase difference ¢= 0 atx =0. 


(c) The path length difference is greatest at the rightmost “edge” of the screen (which is 
assumed to go on forever), so gis maximum at x = 00. 


(d) In considering x = 0%, we can treat the rays from the sources as if they are essentially 
horizontal. In this way, we see that the difference between the path lengths is simply the 
distance (2d) between the sources. The problem specifies 2d = 6.00 A, or 2d/A = 6.00. 


(e) Using the Pythagorean theorem, we have 


ie JD? +(x+dy D +(x-dy aah 


A A 


where we have plugged in D = 20A, d = 3A and x = 6A. Thus, the phase difference at that 
point is 1.71 wavelengths. 


(f) We note that the answer to part (e) is closer to 5 (destructive interference) than to 2 


(constructive interference), so that the point is “intermediate” but closer to a minimum than 
to a maximum. 
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25. Let the distance in question be x. The path difference (between rays originating from 
S; and S, and arriving at points on the x > 0 axis) is 


rt-ofatk 


where we are requiring destructive interference (half-integer wavelength phase 
differences) and m=0,1,2,.... After some algebraic steps, we solve for the distance in 


terms of m: 
" a brs 1Q) 
7 : 


To obtain the largest value of x, we set m = 0: 


2 3.002) 
-4 4 5 ) “=8.154=8.15(900 nm) =7.88x10° nm=7.88 um. 


Xo 


26. (a) We use Eq. 35-14 to find d: 
dsin0d=mA => = d=(4)(450 nm)/sin(90°) = 1800 nm. 
For the third-order spectrum, the wavelength that corresponds to 0= 90° is 
A=dsin(90°)/3 = 600 nm . 


Any wavelength greater than this will not be seen. Thus, 600 nm < @ < 700 nm are 
absent. 


(b) The slit separation d needs to be decreased. 
(c) In this case, the 400 nm wavelength in the m = 4 diffraction is to occur at 90°. Thus 

drew SINnO=mA => dnew = (4)(400 nm)/sin(90°) = 1600 nm . 
This represents a change of 

|Ad| = d — drew = 200 nm = 0.20 um. 

27. Consider the two waves, one from each slit, that produce the seventh bright fringe in 
the absence of the mica. They are in phase at the slits and travel different distances to the 
seventh bright fringe, where they have a phase difference of 27m = 14z. Now a piece of 


mica with thickness x is placed in front of one of the slits, and an additional phase 
difference between the waves develops. Specifically, their phases at the slits differ by 
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2mx 2mx 2M 
= 1 
iN iN iN b . 


m 


where /,, is the wavelength in the mica and n is the index of refraction of the mica. The 
relationship 1,, = A/n is used to substitute for 1,,. Since the waves are now in phase at the 


screen, 
= b- 1G 147 


or 


7, 7650 x10°mN 
x= —= 


= 6.64x10°m. 
n—-1 158-1 


28. The problem asks for “the greatest value of x... exactly out of phase,” which is to be 
interpreted as the value of x where the curve shown in the figure passes through a phase 
value of z radians. This happens as some point P on the x axis, which is, of course, a 
distance x from the top source and (using Pythagoras’ theorem) a distance vfd’+ x” from 
the bottom source. The difference (in normal length units) is therefore fd@ +x° — x, or 


(expressed in radians) is 
BP +x -x). 


We note (looking at the leftmost point in the graph) that at x = 0, this latter quantity 
equals 62, which means d = 3A. Using this value for d, we now must solve the condition 


= (Ja +x? -x) =. 
Straightforward algebra then leads to x = (35/4)A, and using 4 = 400 nm we find x = 3500 
nm, or 3.5 “am. 
29. THINK The intensity is proportional to the square of the resultant field amplitude. 
EXPRESS Let the electric field components of the two waves be written as 


E,=£,sinat 
E, = Ey, sin(at + ), 


where Eo = 1.00, Ex = 2.00, and ¢= 60°. The resultant field is E=EF,+E,. We use 
phasor diagram to calculate the amplitude of E. 


ANALYZE The phasor diagram is shown next. 
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The resultant amplitude £,, is given by the trigonometric 
law of cosines: 


Ey, = Ey + Eq — 2E 9 Ex cos (180°—¢) . 


Thus, 
E= [Bog DvoG-2 ooo Gs 120° =2.65. 


LEARN Summing over the horizontal components of the two fields gives 


SE, = E,, cos0+ E,, cos 60° = 1.00 + (2.00) cos 60° = 2.00 
Similarly, the sum over the vertical components is 
SE = E,,sin0+ £,, sin 60° = 1.00sin 0° + (2.00)sin 60° = 1.732. 


The resultant amplitude is 


E,, = (2.00)? + 1.732)" =2.65, 


which agrees with what we found above. The phase angle relative to the phasor 
representing F) is 
f=tan" ED = 40.9° 
2.00 


Thus, the resultant field can be written as E =(2.65)sin(@t + 40.9°). 


30. In adding these with the phasor method (as opposed to, say, trig identities), we may 
set t= 0 and add them as vectors: 


y, = 10cos0°+8.0cos30° = 16.9 
y, =10sin0°+8.0sin30°= 4.0 


so that 
Yr=VVi ty, =174 
B= tan! 133. 
Jy 
Thus, 


YHV +I =p ind +p 174sinI + 133°C 
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Quoting the answer to two significant figures, we have y ~17sin(@t+13°). 


31. In adding these with the phasor method (as opposed to, say, trig identities), we may 
set t= 0 and add them as vectors: 


y, = 10cos0°+15cos30°+5.0 cos Biseg 26.5 
y, = 10sin0°+15sin30°+5.0sin bisG 4.0 


so that 


Ve = VV, t V2 =26.8 = 27 


B=tan' (2 =8.5°, 
Yh 


Thus, y=y,+¥,+)3=Vp sin(at+ £) = 27sin(@t+8.5°). 


32. (a) We can use phasor techniques or use trig identities. Here we show the latter 
approach. Since 
sin a+ sin(a + b) = 2cos(b/2)sin(a + 5/2), 


we find 
E, +E, =2E, cos(@/2)sin(at + ¢/ 2) 


where Ey = 2.00 pV/m, w= 1.26 x 10! rad/s, and ¢= 39.6 rad. This shows that the 
electric field amplitude of the resultant wave is 


E =2E, cos(@/ 2) = 2(2.00 wV/m) cos(19.2 rad) = 2.33 wV/m. 


(b) Equation 35-22 leads to 
I =4I, cos’(¢/2) =1.35 I, 


at point P, and 
ve 


center 


= 4], cos’ (0) =4 I, 


at the center. Thus, J/J.. =1.35/4 =0.338. 


center 


(c) The phase difference ¢ (in wavelengths) is gotten from ¢ in radians by dividing by 22. 
Thus, ¢= 39.6/27= 6.3 wavelengths. Thus, point P is between the sixth side maximum 


(at which ¢= 6 wavelengths) and the seventh minimum (at which ¢= 65 wavelengths). 


(d) The rate is given by w= 1.26 x 10'° rad/s. 
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(e) The angle between the phasors is ¢= 39.6 rad = 2270° (which would look like about 
110° when drawn in the usual way). 


33. With phasor techniques, this amounts to a vector bus problem R=A+B+C 
asQand C= Be-45°C 


where (in magnitude-angle notation) A= L0G = 


where the magnitudes are understood to be in wV/m. We obtain the resultant (especially 
efficient on a vector-capable calculator in polar mode): 


R= b-0Gb4sGk:-4°G Di zor 


which leads to 


ES DivvimGhla 
where w= 2.0 x 10" rad/s. 
34. (a) Referring to Figure 35-10(a) makes clear that 
O= tan '(y/D) = tan '(0.205/4) = 2.93°. 


Thus, the phase difference at point P is ¢@ = dsin@// = 0.397 wavelengths, which means it 
is between the central maximum (zero wavelength difference) and the first minimum ( ; 


wavelength difference). Note that the above computation could have been simplified 
somewhat by avoiding the explicit use of the tangent and sine functions and making use 
of the small-angle approximation (tan0 ~ sin@). 


(b) From Eq. 35-22, we get (with ¢= (0.397)(27) = 2.495 rad) 


I =4I, cos’ (¢/2) = 0.404 I, 
at point P and 
I 


center 


= 4], cos*(0) =4 1, 


at the center. Thus, J/J... =0.404/4=0.101. 


center 
35. THINK For complete destructive interference, we want the waves reflected from the 
front and back of the coating to differ in phase by an odd multiple of rad. 


EXPRESS Each wave is incident on a medium of higher index of refraction from a 
medium of lower index, so both suffer phase changes of x rad on reflection. If L is the 
thickness of the coating, the wave reflected from the back surface travels a distance 2L 
farther than the wave reflected from the front. The phase difference is 2L(27/A.), where 
A. is the wavelength in the coating. If 7 is the index of refraction of the coating, A. = A/n, 
where A is the wavelength in vacuum, and the phase difference is 2nL(21/i). We solve 
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ont fF le biG 


za 
for L. Here m is an integer. The result is L = big 


nN 


ANALYZE To find the least thickness for which destructive interference occurs, we take 
m = 0. Then, 


_| _ 600x10m 
An 4(1.25) 


=1.20x107'm. 


LEARN A light ray reflected by a material changes phase by zx rad (or 180°) if the 
refractive index of the material is greater than that of the medium in which the light is 
traveling. 


36. (a) On both sides of the soap is a medium with lower index (air) and we are 
examining the reflected light, so the condition for strong reflection is Eq. 35-36. With 
lengths in nm, 


3360 form=0 
1120 form=1 
= 2nnk 672 form=2 
lp ee 7 480 form=3 
2 
373 form=4 
305 form=5 


from which we see the latter four values are in the given range. 


(b) We now turn to Eq. 35-37 and obtain 


1680 form=1 

840 form=2 

x= 2rok = 560 =form=3 
" 420 form=4 

336 =6 form=5 


from which we see the latter three values are in the given range. 


37. Light reflected from the front surface of the coating suffers a phase change of 7 rad 
while light reflected from the back surface does not change phase. If L is the thickness of 
the coating, light reflected from the back surface travels a distance 2L farther than light 
reflected from the front surface. The difference in phase of the two waves is 2L(27//,) — 
m, where A, is the wavelength in the coating. If 2 is the wavelength in vacuum, then A, = 
A/n, where n is the index of refraction of the coating. Thus, the phase difference is 
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2nL(2a/A) — a. For fully constructive interference, this should be a multiple of 27. We 


solve 
2nL Bk. =2mn 


for L. Here m is an integer. The solution i 
b, +1 


4n 


i 


To find the smallest coating thickness, we take m = 0. Then, 


_ 560% 10° m 


re 4Bbog ~7°*!°" m. 


38. (a) We are dealing with a thin film (material 2) in a situation where n, > nz > n3, 
looking for strong reflections; the appropriate condition is the one expressed by Eq. 35- 
37. Therefore, with lengths in nm and LZ = 500 and n2 = 1.7, we have 


1700 form=1 

2 2highe. 850 §=form=2 
A= mm 567 form=3 
425 form=4 


from which we see the latter two values are in the given range. The longer wavelength 
(m=3) is A =567 nm. 


(b) The shorter wavelength (m = 4) is 2=425 nm. 


(c) We assume the temperature dependence of the refraction index is negligible. From 
the proportionality evident in the part (a) equation, longer L means longer 4. 


39. For constructive interference, we use Eq. 35-36: 
2n,L = b.. y2@. 
For the smallest value of L, let m = 0: 


a/2 _ 624nm 


L.= 
° 2n, (1.33) 


=117nm=0.117 um. 


(b) For the second smallest value, we set m = 1 and obtain 
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1, =WtW2)A _ 34 97 23(0.1173m)=0.352um. 
2h 2s 


40. The incident light is in a low index medium, the thin film of acetone has somewhat 
higher n = no, and the last layer (the glass plate) has the highest refractive index. To see 
very little or no reflection, the condition 


2L=(m+4)— where m=0,1,2.,... 
2 


must hold. This is the same as Eq. 35-36, which was developed for the opposite situation 
(constructive interference) regarding a thin film surrounded on both sides by air (a very 
different context from the one in this problem). By analogy, we expect Eq. 35-37 to apply 
in this problem to reflection maxima. Thus, using Eq. 35-37 with nz = 1.25 and A = 700 
nm yields 


L=0, 280nm, 560nm, 840nm, 1120nm,... 


for the first several m values. And the equation shown above (equivalent to Eq. 35-36) 
gives, with A = 600 nm, 


L=120nm,360nm,600nm, 840 nm, 1080 nm.... 


for the first several m values. The lowest number these lists have in common is 
L=840 nm. 


41. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,>n,, and the condition for destructive 
interference is 


2L=(m+>)4 = 1=(ms3) 4 m=0, 1, 2,... 
2)n, 2) 2N, 


The second least thickness is (m = 1) 


-(4 3) 6 tan: 
2 ) 2(1.59) 


42. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,>n,, and the condition for constructive 
interference is 


| _ 4Ln, Vo 


2L=(m-+3 — >A= , 
230s 2m+1 


Thus, we get 
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_ [4Ln, = 4(285 nm)(1.60) = 1824 nm (m= 0) 
4Ln, /3 =4(285 nm)(1.60)/3 = 608 nm (m=1) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 1 with 2 = 608 nm. 


43. When a thin film of thickness LZ and index of refraction 2 is placed between materials 
1 and 3 such that n, >n,and n, >n, where n; and n;3 are the indexes of refraction of the 
materials, the general condition for destructive interference for a thin film is 


=e = pa oe 
ny m 


= 0,1, 2,... 


where / is the wavelength of light as measured in air. Thus, we have, for m=1 
A =2Ln, = 2(200 nm)(1.40) = 560 nm. 


44. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,<n,, and the condition for constructive 
interference is 


2L=(m+3|4 = i-(mi3| 4, m=0, 1, 2,... 


ny 


The second least thickness is (m = 1) 


peel pee OO agai 
2} 2(1.34) 


45. In this setup, we have n, >n, and n,>n,, and the condition for constructive 


2L=(m+3)4 = i=(m3) 4 m= 0,1,2.... 


ny 


interference is 


The third least thickness is (m = 2) 


i -(2+3) nm = 478 nm. 
2 } 2(1.60) 


46. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,>n,, and the condition for destructive 


interference is 
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Therefore, 


4Ln, = 4(415 nm)(1.59) = 2639 nm (m =0) 
A=44Ln, /3=4(415 nm)(1.59)/3 =880 nm (m=) . 
4Ln,/5=4(415 nm)(1.59)/5 =528 nm (m=2) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 3 with 2 =528 nm. 


47. THINK For a complete destructive interference, we want the waves reflected from 
the front and back of material 2 of refractive index n> to differ in phase by an odd 
multiple of z rad. 


EXPRESS In this setup, we have n, <n,, so there is no phase change from the first 
surface. On the other hand n, <n,, so there is a phase change of z rad from the second 
surface. Since the second wave travels an extra distance of 2L, the phase difference is 


p-ZQLen 


2 


where A2 =A/n, is the wavelength in medium 2. The condition for destructive 
interference is 


7 (2L)+2=(2m+))z, 


or 
2L 
py ere => 5 Nea 
Ny m 


m=0, 1, 2,... 


ANALYZE Thus, we have 


4 J 2lat2 = 280 nm)(1.34) = 1018 nm (m =1) 
~ | Ln, = (380 nm)(1.34) = 509 nm (m= 2) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 2 with 2 =509 nm. 


LEARN In this setup, the condition for constructive interference is 


2 
£7 (21) +2 =2mn, 
A, 


or 


1333 


2L=(m+2), m=0(, 1, 2,... 


Ny 


48. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,<n,, and the condition for constructive 
interference is 


2L=(m+2)4 > b=(m+3)% , m=0,1,2.... 
The second least thickness is (m = 1) 
L= vt eee = 339 nm 
2) 2(1.40) 


49. In this setup, we have n, >n, and n,>n,, and the condition for constructive 


interference is 


2L=(m+2)4 = 1=[m+3) 4, m=0,1,2.... 


ny 


The third least thickness is (m = 2) 


L-(2+5) = 973 dns 
2 ) 2(1.75) 


50. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,<n,, and the condition for destructive 
interference is 


2L=(m+5)4 = i=(mi3) 4, m= 0,1,2.... 


The second least thickness is (m = 1) 


pol jak E8ene Sy pain: 
2 } 2(1.46) 


51. THINK For a complete destructive interference, we want the waves reflected from 
the front and back of material 2 of refractive index nz to differ in phase by an odd 
multiple of 7 rad. 


EXPRESS In this setup, we have n, <n,and n, <n,, which means that both waves are 
incident on a medium of higher refractive index from a medium of lower refractive index. 
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Thus, in both cases, there is a phase change of x rad from both surfaces. Since the second 
wave travels an additional distance of 2L, the phase difference is 


20 
p= a (2L) 


where A, =A/n, is the wavelength in medium 2. The condition for destructive 


interference is 


2E ot Omaaye, 


or 


— are , m=0,1,2.,... 


ANALYZE Thus, 


_ J4Ln, = 4(210 nm)(1.46) = 1226 nm (m= 0) 
7 4In,/3=4(210 nm)(1.46)/3 =409 nm (m=1) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = | with A = 409 nm. 


LEARN In this setup, the condition for constructive interference is 


21 
—(2L)=2mz, 
a ) 


2 
or 


A 
2L=m—, m=0,1,2,... 
My 
52. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,>n,, and the condition for constructive 


interference is 


| ON gD 


2L=(m-+3 — >A= 5 
2/)n, 2m+1 


Thus, we have 


4Ln, = 4(325 nm)(1.75) = 2275 nm (m=0) 
A=44Ln, /3=4(325 nm)(1.75)/3 =758 nm (m=!) . 
4Ln, /5 = 4(325 nm)(1.75)/5=455 nm (m=2) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 2 with 2 =455 nm. 


53. We solve Eq. 35-36 with m2 = 1.33 and A = 600 nm for m = 1, 2, 3,...: 
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L=113 nm, 338nm, 564nm, 789nm,... 
And, we similarly solve Eq. 35-37 with the same nz and 4 = 450 nm: 
L=0,169nm, 338nm, 508 nm, 677 nm,... 
The lowest number these lists have in common is L = 338 nm. 


54. The situation is analogous to that treated in Sample Problem — “Thin-film 
interference of a coating on a glass lens,” in the sense that the incident light is in a low 
index medium, the thin film of oil has somewhat higher n = no, and the last layer (the 
glass plate) has the highest refractive index. To see very little or no reflection, according 
to the Sample Problem, the condition 


2b=( m+)" where m=0,1,2,... 
2b, 


must hold. With A = 500 nm and m2 = 1.30, the possible answers for L are 
L=96nm, 288 nm, 481 nm, 673 nm, 865 nm.... 
And, with 4 = 700 nm and the same value of 12, the possible answers for Z are 
L=135nm, 404nm, 673 nm, 942 nm.... 


The lowest number these lists have in common is L = 673 nm. 


55. THINK The index of refraction of oil is greater than that of the air, but smaller than 
that of the water. 


EXPRESS Let the indices of refraction of the air, oil and water be ny, m, and n3, 
respectively. Since n, <n, and n,<n,, there is a phase change of a rad from both 


surfaces. Since the second wave travels an additional distance of 2L, the phase difference 
is 


20 
=—(2L 
Y) z (2L) 
where A,=A/n, is the wavelength in the oil. The condition for constructive interference 
is 


eu (2L) =2mz, 
A, 


or 
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eee m=0,1, 2,... 
ny 


ANALYZE (a) For m=1, 2,..., maximum reflection occurs for wavelengths 


2n,L _ 2(1.20)(460nm) 


m 


| = =1104nm , 552nm, 368 nm... 


We note that only the 552 nm wavelength falls within the visible light range. 


(b) Maximum transmission into the water occurs for wavelengths for which reflection is a 
minimum. The condition for such destructive interference is given by 


dL- fa. _ Anil 
~ m+1 


which yields 4 = 2208 nm, 736 nm, 442 nm ... for the different values of m. We note that 
only the 442 nm wavelength (blue) is in the visible range, though we might expect some 
red contribution since the 736 nm is very close to the visible range. 


LEARN A light ray reflected by a material changes phase by zx rad (or 180°) if the 
refractive index of the material is greater than that of the medium in which the light is 
traveling. Otherwise, there is no phase change. Note that refraction at an interface does 
not cause a phase shift. 


56. For constructive interference (which is obtained for 4 = 600 nm) in this circumstance, 
we require 


k, _kA 


where k = some positive odd integer and nv is the index of refraction of the thin film. 
Rearranging and plugging in L = 272.7 nm and the wavelength value, this gives 


_kA_ k600nm)_ k 
"AL 4(272.7nm) 1.818 


=0.55k. 


Since we expect n > 1, then k = 1 is ruled out. However, k = 3 seems reasonable, since it 
leads to n = 1.65, which is close to the “typical” values found in Table 34-1. Taking this 
to be the correct index of refraction for the thin film, we now consider the destructive 
interference part of the question. Now we have 2L = (integer)/A¢gest/n. Thus, 


Adest = (900 nm)/(integer). 
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We note that setting the integer equal to 1 yields a Agest value outside the range of the 
visible spectrum. A similar remark holds for setting the integer equal to 3. Thus, we set 
it equal to 2 and obtain Agee = 450 nm. 


57. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,>n,, and the condition for minimum 
transmission (maximum reflection) or destructive interference is 


2L=(m+3)4 ee ee 
2)n; 2m+1 


Therefore, 


4LIn, = 4(285 nm)(1.60) =1824 nm (m=0) 
4In,/3=4(415 nm)(1.59)/3 = 608 nm (m =1) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 1 with 2 = 608 nm. 


58. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,>n,, and the condition for minimum 
transmission (maximum reflection) or destructive interference is 


2L=(m+)4 = 1=[m+3) 4 m=0,1,2.,... 


ny 


The third least thickness is (m = 2) 


L-(2+3)2 m= 973 nmi. 
2 ) 2(1.75) 


59. THINK Maximum transmission means constructive interference. 


EXPRESS As shown in Fig. 35-43, one wave travels a distance of 2 further than the 
other. This wave is reflected twice, once from the back surface (between materials 2 and 
3), and once from the front surface (between materials 1 and 2). Sincen, >n,, there is no 


phase change at the back-surface reflection. On the other hand, since n, <n,, there is a 


phase change of z rad due to the front-surface reflection. The phase difference of the two 
waves as they leave material 2 is 


p= Feber 


where A, =A/n, is the wavelength in material 2. The condition for constructive 
interference is 
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2 
“7 (21) +2 =2mn, 
A, 


or 


2b=(m+5|4 Ge =e. 
2) 2m+1 


ANALYZE Thus, we have 


4Ln, = 4(415 nm)(1.59) = 2639 nm (m =0) 
A=44Ln, /3=4(415 nm)(1.59)/3 =880 nm (m=)) . 
4Ln, /5=4(415 nm)(1.59)/5 =528 nm (m=2) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 2 with 2 = 528 nm. 


LEARN similarly, the condition for destructive interference is 


(2L)+2=(2m+))z, 


or 
ip = Sie 
Ny m 


m=0(, 1, 2,... 


60. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,<n,, and the condition for maximum 
transmission (minimum reflection) or constructive interference is 


2L=m— Dre= 
Ny m 


Z Cal ae ee 


Thus, we obtain 


_ {2Ln, =2(380 nm)(1.34) =1018 nm (m=1) 
~ | Ln, =(380 nm)(1.34) = 509 nm (m= 2) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 2 with 2 =509 nm. 


61. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,>n,, and the condition for minimum 
transmission (maximum reflection) or destructive interference is 


2L=(m+5|4 ae age 
n, 2m+1 


Therefore, 
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4Ln, = 4(325 nm)(1.75) = 2275 nm (m=0) 
A =44Ln, /3 =4(415 nm)(1.59)/3 =758 nm (m=1) 
4Ln, /5=4(415 nm)(1.59)/5 =455 nm (m=2) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 2 with 2 = 455 nm. 


62. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,>n,, and the condition for maximum 
transmission (minimum reflection) or constructive interference is 


2L=(m+2)4 = i=[m+3) 4 m=0,1,2.,... 


ny 


The second least thickness is (m = 1) 


L=(1+5 nm =161 nm. 
2} 2(1.59) 


63. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,<n,, and the condition for maximum 
transmission (minimum reflection) or constructive interference is 


2L=(m+2)4 = i=[m+3) 4 m=0,1,2.,... 


ny 


The second least thickness is (m = 1) 


Bal ee Oe aie 
2 } 2(1.46) 


64. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,<n,, and the condition for maximum 
transmission (minimum reflection) or constructive interference is 


2L=(m+3)4 ay ee ee 
245 2m+1 


Thus, we have 


_ [4Ln, = 4(210 nm)(1.46) =1226 nm (m=0) 
~ |4L£n, /3 = 4(210 nm)(1.46)/3 = 409 nm (m =1) 


For the wavelength to be in the visible range, we choose m = 1 with 2 = 409 nm. 
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65. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,<n,, and the condition for minimum 
transmission (maximum reflection) or destructive interference is 


2L=(m+2)4 = i=[m+3) 4, m= 0,1,2.... 
2) Nn, 2) 2n, 


The second least thickness is (m = 1) 


L= jae O250ID ote 
2) 201.40) 


66. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,<n,, and the condition for maximum 
transmission (minimum reflection) or constructive interference is 

A 2Ln, 

9 


2L=m— Dre= 
Ny m 


m=0,]1,2,... 
Thus, we have (with m =1) 


A =2Ln, =2(200 nm)(1.40) = 560 nm. 


67. In this setup, we have n,<n, and n,<n,, and the condition for minimum 
transmission (maximum reflection) or destructive interference is 


2L=(m+3)4 = i=(m3) 4 m=0,1,2.,... 
Ny By 20s 


The second least thickness is (m = 1) 


Fel (pe eee ys er 
2 ) 2(1.34) 


68. In this setup, we have n,>n, and n,>n,, and the condition for minimum 


transmission (maximum reflection) or destructive interference is 


2L=(m+2)4 = i=[m+3) 4 m= 0,1,2.... 


ny 


The third least thickness is (m = 2) 


L -(2+3 | HE ATS di 
2 } 2(1.60) 
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69. Assume the wedge-shaped film is in air, so the wave reflected from one surface 
undergoes a phase change of z rad while the wave reflected from the other surface does 
not. At a place where the film thickness is L, the condition for fully constructive 
interference is 2nL “bug where n is the index of refraction of the film, 72 is the 
wavelength in vacuum, and m is an integer. The ends of the film are bright. Suppose the 
end where the film is narrow has thickness L, and the bright fringe there corresponds to m 
=m . Suppose the end where the film is thick has thickness ZL and the bright fringe there 
correspgnds to m = mp. Singe there are ten bright fringes, m. = m, + 9. Subtract 
2nL, = +1@ from 2nL, -b +9+4@ to obtain 2n AL = 9A, where AL = Lz — Ly is 
the change in the film thickness over its length. Thus, 


On =e m1 = 
On 09 - . “ 


70. (a) The third sentence of the problem implies my = 9.5 in 2 do = moA initially. Then, 
At= 15s later, we have m’ = 9.0 in 2d’ =m'A. This means 


|Ad| = d, — d' = 4( mph —m'A) = 155 nm. 
2 


Thus, |Ad| divided by At gives 10.3 nm/s. 


(b) In this case, my= 6 so that 
do—dp= 3(moA — mp2) =4A= 1085 nm = 1.09 pm. 
71. The (vertical) change between the center of one dark band and the next is 


ay=4 500 nm 


= =p = 250 nm = 2.50x107*mm 
Thus, with the (horizontal) separation of dark bands given by Ax = 1.2 mm, we have 
o~ tang =” =2.08 x10“ rad. 

Ax 


Converting this angle into degrees, we arrive at 9=0.012°. 


72. We apply Eq. 35-27 to both scenarios: m = 4001 and n2 = nair, and m = 4000 and nz = 


vacuum = 1.00000: 
2L=@o1 d 2L= 0G ~— 
b g- = b 00000 
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Since the 2Z factor is the same in both cases, we set the right-hand sides of these 
expressions equal to each other and cancel the wavelength. Finally, we obtain 


Nan = Droooogp! = 100025. 
(000 


We remark that this same result can be obtained starting with Eq. 35-43 (which is 
developed in the textbook for a somewhat different situation) and using Eq. 35-42 to 
eliminate the 2Z// term. 


73. THINK A light ray reflected by a material changes phase by a rad (or 180°) if the 
refractive index of the material is greater than that of the medium in which the light is 
traveling. 


EXPRESS Consider the interference of waves reflected from the top and bottom surfaces 
of the air film. The wave reflected from the upper surface does not change phase on 
reflection but the wave reflected from the bottom surface changes phase by a rad. At a 
place where the thjckness of the air film is Z, the condition for fully constructive 
interference is2Z = kyg+ 1@ where A (= 683 nm) is the wavelength and m is an integer. 


ANALYZE For L = 48 zm, we find the value of m to be 


ze 1 24.80%10%m) I 


= 140. 
A 2 683x10°m 2 


At the thin end of the air film, there is a bright fringe. It is associated with m = 0. There 
are, therefore, 140 bright fringes in all. 


LEARN The number of bright fringes increases with L, but decreases with A. 


74. By the condition mA = 2y where y is the thickness of the air film between the plates 
directly underneath the middle of a dark band), the edges of the plates (the edges where 
they are not touching) are y = 84/2 = 2400 nm apart (where we have assumed that the 
middle of the ninth dark band is at the edge). Increasing that to y’ = 3000 nm would 
correspond to m' = 2y'/A = 10 (counted as the eleventh dark band, since the first one 
corresponds to m= 0). There are thus 11 dark fringes along the top plate. 


75. THINK The formation of Newton’s rings is due to the interference between the rays 
reflected from the flat glass plate and the curved lens surface. 


EXPRESS Consider the interference pattern formed by waves reflected from the upper 
and lower surfaces of the air wedge. The wave reflected from the lower surface 
undergoes a 7 rad phase change while the wave reflected from the upper surface does not. 
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At a place where the thickness of the wedge is d, the condition for a maximum in 
intensity is 2d = ky+ 1 where A is the wavelength in air and m is an integer. Therefore, 


d=(2m+ 1)a/4. 


ANALYZE As the geometry of Fig. 35-46 shows,d=R-—VR*—r’, where R is the 
radius of curvature of the lens and r is the radius of a Newton’s ring. Thus, 


+ 1Q)4 = R-—\R°—r’. First, we rearrange the terms so the equation becomes 


(2m+1)| 
<j 


R?-r’ =R- 


Next, we square both sides, rearrange to solve for r, then take the square root. We get 


7 +1G +1Q’ 
pe a5 ie 


If R is much larger than a wavelength, the first term dominates the second and 


+1 
2. 


LEARN Similarly, the radii of the dark fringes are given by 


r= VmRA. 


76. (a) We find m from the last formula obtained in Problem 35-75: 


rd @x102mA 1 


ae Cae ~ Dymo x10 m2 


which (rounding down) yields m = 33. Since the first bright fringe corresponds to m = 0, 
m = 33 corresponds to the thirty-fourth bright fringe. 


(b) We now replace 4 by 4, = A/ny. Thus, 


2 


_ (1.33)(10x10°m) 


1 1 
mR, 2 RE 2 (5.0m)(589x10°m) 2 


r 1 a,r 


= 45. 
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This corresponds to the forty-sixth bright fringe (see the remark at the end of our solution 
in part (a)). 


77. We solve for m using the formula r = ,/ om 1Gp/ 2 obtained in Problem 35-75 and 


find m = r°/RA— 1/2. Now, when m is changed to m + 20, r becomes r’, so 
m+ 20=r'7/RA— 1/2. 
Taking the difference between the two equations above, we eliminate m and find 


ig DsosemQ- ave omQ_ 


R 
20A 20646 x 10-7cm 


100cm. 


78. The time to change from one minimum to the next is At = 12 s. This involves a 
change in thickness AL = 4/2n, (see Eq. 35-37), and thus a change of volume 


mrA a dV mr?A _ 10.0180) (550 x 10°) 


AV=nPAL=—* " z 
a On, dt 2n,At 2(1.40) (12) 


using SI units. Thus, the rate of change of volume is 1.67 x 10°'! m’/s. 


79. A shift of one fringe corresponds to a change in the optical path length of one 
wavelength. When the mirror moves a distance d, the path length changes by 2d since the 
light traverses the mirror arm twice. Let N be the number of fringes shifted. Then, 2d = 
NA and 


dd 2@233x10?mN : 
N= = =588x10'm=588nm. 
N 792 


80. According to Eq. 35-43, the number of fringes shifted (AN) due to the insertion of the 
film of thickness Z is AN = (2L / 2) (n— 1). Therefore, 


‘bog OOD oom 


81. THINK The wavelength in air is different from the wavelength in vacuum. 


EXPRESS Let ¢; be the phase difference of the waves in the two arms when the tube has 
air in it, and let @& be the phase difference when the tube is evacuated. If A is the 
wavelength in vacuum, then the wavelength in air is A/n, where n is the index of 
refraction of air. This means 


Qn ankd-1 
6-0-0, =p n 
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where L is the length of the tube. The factor 2 arises because the light traverses the tube 
twice, once on the way to a mirror and once after reflection from the mirror. Each shift by 
one fringe corresponds to a change in phase of 27 rad, so if the interference pattern shifts 
by N fringes as the tube is evacuated, then 


moa! eee 


ANALYZE Solving for 1, we obtain 


MD 60600 x 10° ml) 
rae eos ee = 1.00030. 
OL 260x107 mf) 


LEARN The interferometer provides an accurate way to measure the refractive index of 
the air (and other gases as well). 


82. We apply Eq. 35-42 to both wavelengths and take the difference: 


We now require N; — Nz = | and solve for L: 


-1 -l 
| a ee =2.91x10°nm=291 um. 
DR hs 2\ 588.9950 nm 589.5924 nm 


83. (a) The path length difference between rays 1 and 2 is 7d — 2d = 5d. For this to 
correspond to a half-wavelength requires 5d = 4/2, so that d = 50.0 nm. 


(b) The above requirement becomes 5d = A/2n in the presence of the solution, with n = 
1.38. Therefore, d = 36.2 nm. 


84. (a) The minimum path length difference occurs when both rays are nearly vertical. 
This would correspond to a point as far up in the picture as possible. Treating the screen 
as if it extended forever, then the point is at y = 0. 


(b) When both rays are nearly vertical, there is no path length difference between them. 
Thus at y = 00, the phase difference is = 0. 


(c) At y = 0 (where the screen crosses the x axis) both rays are horizontal, with the ray 
from S, being longer than the one from S, by distance d. 
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(d) Since the problem specifies d = 6.00A, then the phase difference here is ¢ = 6.00 
wavelengths and is at its maximum value. 


(e) With D = 20A, use of the Pythagorean theorem leads to 


Li-l, _ V@+@+bDp-Ve+D 
p= Boe NEE PYG = 5.80 


Xr X 


which means the rays reaching the point y = d have a phase difference of roughly 5.8 
wavelengths. 


(f) The result of the previous part is “intermediate” — closer to 6 (constructive 
interference) than to 5 ; (destructive interference). 


85. THINK The angle between adjacent fringes depends the wavelength of the light and 
the distance between the slits. 


EXPRESS The angular positions of the maxima of a two-slit interference pattern are 
given by AL=dsin@=mz/, where AL is the path-length difference, d is the slit separation, 
X is the wavelength, and m is an integer. If 0 is small, sin @may be approximated by @in 
radians. Then, 9 = mA/d to good approximation. The angular separation of two adjacent 
maxima is A@ = A/d. When the arrangement is immersed in water, the wavelength 
changes to 4.’ = A/n, and the equation above becomes 
ee 
d 


ANALYZE Dividing the equation by A@= A/d, we obtain 


Ag M1 


A@ A Nn 


Therefore, with n = 1.33 and AO= 0.30°, we find A@ ’= 0.23°. 


LEARN The angular separation decreases with increasing index of refraction; the greater 
the value of n, the smaller the value of A@. 


86. (a) The graph shows part of a periodic pattern of half-cycle “length” An = 0.4. Thus 
if we setn = 1.0+ 2An = 1.8 then the maximum at 7 = 1.0 should repeat itself there. 


(b) Continuing the reasoning of part (a), adding another half-cycle “length” we get 
1.8+An=2.2 for the answer. 
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(c) Since An = 0.4 represents a half-cycle, then An/2 represents a quarter-cycle. To 
accumulate a total change of 2.0 — 1.0 = 1.0 (see problem statement), then we need 2An + 
An/2 = 5/4" of a cycle, which corresponds to 1.25 wavelengths. 


87. THINK For a completely destructive interference, the intensity produced by the two 
waves is zero. 


EXPRESS When the interference between two waves is completely destructive, their 
phase difference is given by 


g=(2m+l1)z, m=0,1, 2,... 


The equivalent condition is that their path-length difference is an odd multiple of 2/2, 
where J is the wavelength of the light. 


ANALYZE (a) Looking at Fig. 35-52, we see that half of the periodic pattern is of length 
AL = 750 nm (judging from the maximum at x = 0 to the minimum at x = 750 nm); this 
suggests that AL = 4/2, and the wavelength (the full length of the periodic pattern) is 2 = 


2AL = 1500 nm. Thus, a maximum should be reached again at x = 1500 nm (and at x = 
3000nm, x = 4500 nm, ...). 


(b) From our discussion in part (a), we expect a minimum to be reached at odd multiple 
of 4/2, or x = 750 nm + n(1500 nm), where n = 1, 2,3 ..... For instance, for n = 1 we 
would find the minimum at x = 2250 nm. 


(c) With A = 1500 nm (found in part (a)), we can express x = 1200 nm as x = 1200/1500 = 
0.80 wavelength. 


LEARN For a completely destructive interference, the phase difference between two 
light sources is an odd multiple of 2; however, for a completely constructive interference, 
the phase difference is a multiple of 27. 


88. (a) The difference in wavelengths, with and without the n = 1.4 material, is found 
using Eq. 35-9: 


MGA =1.143. 
A 
The result is equal to a phase shift of (1.143)(360°) = 411.4°, or 
(b) more meaningfully, a shift of 411.4° — 360° = 51.4°. 


89. THINK Since the index of refraction of water is greater than that of air, the wave that 
is reflected from the water surface suffers a phase change of x rad on reflection. 
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EXPRESS Suppose the wave that goes directly to the receiver travels a distance L; and 
the reflected wave travels a distance Zz. The last wave suffers a phase change on 
reflection of half a wavelength since water has higher refractive index than air. To obtain 
constructive interference at the receiver, the difference L, — LZ; must be an odd multiple of 
a half wavelength. 


ANALYZE Consider the diagram below. 
ek 


R 
a 
ZA 
Xx 
| 
<« P),—_—>><_ D ,—> 


The right triangle on the left, formed by the vertical line from the water to the transmitter 
T, the ray incident on the water, and the water line, gives D, = a/ tan @. The right triangle 
on the right, formed by the vertical line from the water to the receiver R, the reflected ray, 
and the water line leads to D, =x/tan@. Since D, + D, = D, 


atx 
tan 0 = 


We use the identity sin? 9= tan* @/ (1 + tan’ 6) to show that 


sin =(a+x)/{D° +(at+x). 


This means 
a a,| D? =P D..G 
og = a =; 
sin @ at+x 
and 
x x D’+(a+x) 
rb —= : —= 4 
sin@ at+x 
Therefore, 
bg bag --p 
L, = Ly, + Ly, = Gp" + BQ D? + xQ. 
atx 


2 


Using the binomial theorem, with D? large and a* + x° small, we approximate this 


expression: L,~D+(a+x) /2D. The distance traveled by the direct wave is 
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Lb - 7 +B-x€. Using the binomial theorem, we approximate this expression: 
L,~D+(a-x) /2D. Thus, 


Setting this equal to b.:€ , where m is zero or a positive integer, we find 


x =(m+4)(AD/2a) 


LEARN Similarly, the condition for destructive interference is 


2 
| ae ery i 
D 
or 
AD 
x=m—, m=0,]1,2.... 
2a 


90. (a) Since P; is equidistant from S, and S, we conclude the sources are not in phase 
with each other. Their phase difference is Aggource = 0.60 a rad, which may be expressed 
in terms of “wavelengths” (thinking of the 4 < 22 correspondence in discussing a full 
cycle) as 

AQsource = (0.60 2/27) X=0.3 A 


(with S, “leading” as the problem states). Now S; is closer to P, than S; is. Source S, is 

80 nm (© 80/400 4 = 0.2 2) from P, while source S) is 1360 nm (< 1360/400 4 = 3.4 2) 
from P>. Here we find a difference of Agpatn = 3.2 4 (with S, “leading” since it is closer). 

Thus, the net difference is 


A Gnet = A @path = N@usuiee = 2.90 As 
or 2.90 wavelengths. 


(b) A whole number (like 3 wavelengths) would mean fully constructive, so our result is 
of the following nature: intermediate, but close to fully constructive. 


91. (a) Applying the law of refraction, we obtain sin @ / sin @ = sin & / sin 30° = vy/vq. 
Consequently, 


i 2 3.0 in 30° 
0, =sin ' y, sin 30° =sin! (3.0m/s)sin 30° =2?°. 
ie 4.0m/s 
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(b) The angle of incidence is gradually reduced due to refraction, such as shown in the 
calculation above (from 30° to 22°). Eventually after several refractions, @ will be 
virtually zero. This is why most waves come in normal to a shore. 


92. When the depth of the liquid (Ziq ) is zero, the phase difference ¢ is 60 wavelengths; 
this must equal the difference between the number of wavelengths in length Z = 40 wm 
(since the liquid initially fills the hole) of the plastic (for ray 7,;) and the number in that 
same length of the air (for ray 72). That is, 


LN iastic 3 Ln,;, = 60 ; 
A A 


(a) Since A = 400 x 10° mand nai: = 1 (to good approximation), we find “plastic = 1.6. 
Pp 


(b) The slope of the graph can be used to determine mj, , but we show an approach more 
closely based on the above equation: 


L Mytastic 


A A 


Ln,, =, 


which makes use of the leftmost point of the graph. This readily yields m= 1.4. 


93. THINK Knowing the slit separation and the distance between interference fringes 
allows us to calculate the wavelength of the light used. 


EXPRESS The condition for a minimum in the two-slit interference pattern is d sin 0= 
(m + '4)A, where d is the slit separation, 4 is the wavelength, m is an integer, and @ is the 
angle made by the interfering rays with the forward direction. If 9 is small, sin 9 may be 
approximated by @in radians. Then, @= (m + '4)A/d, and the distance from the minimum 
to the central fringe is 

1\DA 


y =Dtan@ = Dsin@ = D@ =| m+— |—., 
Zeyh 


where D is the distance from the slits to the screen. For the first minimum m = 0 and for 
the tenth one, m = 9. The separation is 


Ay= 


[9 5 1DA_9DA 


+ — 
2)d 2d a 


ANALYZE We solve for the wavelength: 


_dby | @is« 10? miGx102mN 


= 6.0x 10-7 m= 600 nm. 
9D 96x10? mf) eos oe 


X 
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LEARN The distance between two adjacent dark fringes, one associated with the integer 
m and the other associated with the integer m + 1, is 


Ay = DO=Dald. 


94. A light ray traveling directly along the central axis reaches the end in time 


L sivect ard . 
Vi Cc 


For the ray taking the critical zig-zag path, only its velocity component along the core 
axis direction contributes to reaching the other end of the fiber. That component is 
v; cos 8’, so the time of travel for this ray is 


L nL 


t = = 
vcosF  ¢H—(sin@/n, ) 


zigzag 


using results from the previous solution. Plugging in sin@=./n; —n; and simplifying, 
we obtain 
nL 


nL 
er zag = Y . 
chy / nQ NyC 


The difference is 


2 
nl nl nl{n 
At - Lig zag = L sirect =— = . 
NC Cc Cc nN, 


With 1, = 1.58, no = 1.53, and L = 300 m, we obtain 


Agee | toes = CET EE -1}=5.16x10% 5=51.6 ns. 
Cn, 3.0x10° m/s \1.53 


95. THINK The dark band corresponds to a completely destructive interference. 


EXPRESS When the interference between two waves is completely destructive, their 
phase difference is given by 


~=(2m+1)z, m=0,1, 2,... 


The equivalent condition is that their path-length difference is an odd multiple of 2/2, 
where J is the wavelength of the light. 
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ANALYZE (a) A path length difference of 4/2 produces the first dark band, of 3A/2 
produces the second dark band, and so on. Therefore, the fourth dark band corresponds to 
a path length difference of 7A/2 = 1750 nm = 1.75 um. 


(b) In the small angle approximation (which we assume holds here), the fringes are 
equally spaced, so that if Ay denotes the distance from one maximum to the next, then the 
distance from the middle of the pattern to the fourth dark band must be 16.8 mm = 3.5 Ay. 
Therefore, we obtain Ay = (16.8 mm)/3.5 = 4.8 mm. 


LEARN The distance from the mth maximum to the central fringe is 


. DA 
Voright = ee ee ee 


Similarly, the distance from the mth minimum to the central fringe is 


96. We use the formula obtained in Sample Problem — “Thin-film interference of a 
coating on a glass lens:” 


ee = 02002 => Fain 0,200. 
4n, 4(1.25) A 


97. THINK The intensity of the light observed in the interferometer depends on the 
phase difference between the two waves. 


EXPRESS Let the position of the mirror measured from the point at which d; = d2 be x. 
We assume the beam-splitting mechanism is such that the two waves interfere 
constructively for x = 0 (with some beam-splitters, this would not be the case). We can 
adapt Eq. 35-23 to this situation by incorporating a factor of 2 (since the interferometer 
utilizes directly reflected light in contrast to the double-slit experiment) and eliminating 
the sin@ factor. Thus, the path difference is 2x, and the phase difference between the two 
light paths is Ag@= 2(21x/)) = 4nx/X. 


ANALYZE From Eq. 35-22, we see that the intensity is proportional to cos*(A@/ 2). 
Thus, writing 4/p as Z,,, we find 


I =I, cos” ea TI, cos’ eu 


LEARN The intensity //J/,, as a function of x// is plotted below. 


1953 


0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 i— x/h 
From the figure, we see that the intensity is at a maximum when 


Ply ae (a oe 
2 


Similarly, the condition for minima is 
1 
x= glam tia, m= 0,1, 2,... 


98. We note that ray | travels an extra distance 4Z more than ray 2. For constructive 
interference (which is obtained for A = 620 nm) we require 


4. =mdA — where m=some positive integer. 


For destructive interference (which is obtained for 1’ = 4196 nm) we require 
4L = A’ where k = some positive odd integer. 


Equating these two equations (since their left-hand sides are equal) and rearranging, we 
obtain 


Xr 620 
k=2m rv =2 mM 496 =2.5m. 


We note that this condition is satisfied for k = 5 and m = 2. It is satisfied for some larger 
values, too, but recalling that we want the least possible value for ZL, we choose the 
solution set (k, m) = (5, 2). Plugging back into either of the equations above, we obtain 
the distance L: 


46 =2A => Le= 


* =310.0nm. 


99. (a) Straightforward application of Eq. 35-3 n=c/vand v = Ax/At yields the result: 
pistol 1 with a time equal to At = nAx/c = 42.0 x 10°” s = 42.0 ps. 
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(b) For pistol 2, the travel time is equal to 42.3 x 10°'’s. 
(c) For pistol 3, the travel time is equal to 43.2 x 10°’ s. 
(d) For pistol 4, the travel time is equal to 41.8 x 10°’ s. 
(e) We see that the blast from pistol 4 arrives first. 


100. We use Eq. 35-36 for constructive interference: 2.L = (m + 1/2)A, or 


2n,b | 21BodPonmQ 1230 nm 


m+2  — m+1/2 m+1/2” 


A= 


where m = 0, 1, 2, .... The only value of m which, when substituted into the equation 
above, would yield a wavelength that falls within the visible light range is m = 1. 
Therefore, 


fiance UN 165 Ga 


14+1/2 


101. In the case of a distant screen the angle @ is close to zero so sin 0 @. Thus from Eq. 
35-14, 


aoxasind=a(™)—A am=4, 
d) ad d 


or d ~ AIAO= 589 x 10° m/0.018 rad = 3.3 x 10° m= 33 um. 
102. We note that Ag= 60° = 5 rad. The phasors rotate with constant angular velocity 


Ag z/3rad 


ie beste =4.19x10" rad/s. 
5x s 


O= 


Since we are working with light waves traveling in a medium (presumably air) where the 
wave speed is approximately c, then kc = w (where k = 277A), which leads to 


N= ame = 450 nm. 
Qo 


103. (a) Each wave is incident on a medium of higher index of refraction from a medium 
of lower index (air to oil, and oil to water), so both suffer phase changes of z rad on 
reflection. If LZ is the thickness of the oil, the wave reflected from the back surface travels 
a distance 2Z farther than the wave reflected from the front. The phase difference is 
2L(2n/i,), where i, is the wavelength in oil. If m is the index of refraction of the oil, A, = 


155 


A/n, where i is the wavelength in vacuum, and the phase difference is 2nL(217/X). The 
conditions for constructive and destructive interferences are 


constructive : 2nt{ 2 =2mxz => 2nL=mA, m=0,1,2,... 


destructive : 2nt( =| =(2m+1)z => 2nL=(m+4)A, m=0,1,2.... 


Near the rim of the drop, L <//4n, so only the condition for constructive interference 
with m = 0 can be met. So the outer (thinnest) region is bright. 


(b) The third band from the rim corresponds to 2nL =3/A/2. Thus, the film thickness 
there is 
1 a24 347M) _ 594 am 


~2n ~— 2(1.20) 


(c) The primary reason why colors gradually fade and then disappear as the oil thickness 
increases is because the colored bands begin to overlap too much to be distinguished. 
Also, the two reflecting surfaces would be too separated for the light reflecting from them 
to be coherent. 


104. (a) The combination of the direct ray and the reflected ray from the mirror will 
produce an interference pattern on the screen, like the double-slit experiment. However, 
in this case, the reflected ray has a phase change of z, causing the locations of the dark 
and bright fringes to be interchanged. Thus, a zero path difference would correspond to a 
dark fringe. 
(b) The condition for constructive interferences is 

2hsin@=(m+4)A, m=0,1,2,... 
(c) Similarly, the condition for destructive interference is 

2hsin@ = ma, MV=ONe2, oss 
105. The Hint essentially answers the question, but we put in some algebraic details and 


arrive at the familiar analytic-geometry expression for a hyperbola. The distance d/2 is 
denoted a and the constant value for the path length difference is denoted 9: 


r—-m=0 


Van)? + -Vaxr ty = 


Rearranging and squaring, we have 
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(Ven P= (fre +4) 
@+2axtixt+y = @-2axtx?+yVt+Pt+2 oV(axrty 


Many terms on both sides are identical and may be eliminated. This leaves us with 
2 Vax ty¥ =P -4ax 
at which point we square both sides again: 
4 (a? 8 (ax +4 dx? +4 by? = o°-8 Pax +16a2x? 


We eliminate the —8 ¢’ax term from both sides and plug in a = 2d to get back to the 
original notation used in the problem statement: 


PE+4P 2? +40 PY = +4 


Then a simple rearrangement puts it in the familiar analytic format for a hyperbola: 


Pa —o = 4(P- —)e -4¢ 


which can be further simplified by dividing through by @?d@? — °: 


a laa 
e ae 


Chapter 36 


1. (a) We use Eq. 36-3 to calculate the separation between the first (m, = 1) and fifth 
(m, =5) minima: 


Ay =DAsin0= pa ™- Peet 


ea a 


Solving for the slit width, we obtain 


ns mQ Bo mm G50 «10° mmlf-1 


0.35mm 


mr a) aie Aah , 
=2.2.%10- 


25mm 


25mm. 


(b) For m= 1, 


sind = 


The angle is @= sin | (2.2 x 10*) =2.2 x 10“ rad. 


2. From Eq. 36-3, 
am | 1 


=" =~ =141, 
X% sin@ sin45.0° 


3. (a) A plane wave is incident on the lens so it is brought to focus in the focal plane of 
the lens, a distance of 70 cm from the lens. 


(b) Waves leaving the lens at an angle @ to the forward direction interfere to produce an 
intensity minimum if a sin O= mA, where a is the slit width, 1 is the wavelength, and m is 
an integer. The distance on the screen from the center of the pattern to the minimum is 
given by y = D tan @ where D is the distance from the lens to the screen. For the 


conditions of this problem, h 
bio x10°m 
a =1475x10° 


a 0.40 x 107° m 


sind = 


This means 0= 1.475 x 10° rad and 
= (0.70 m) tan(1.475 x 10° rad) = 1.0 x 10° m. 


4. (a) Equations 36-3 and 36-12 imply smaller angles for diffraction for smaller 
wavelengths. This suggests that diffraction effects in general would decrease. 


oe, 
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(b) Using Eq. 36-3 with m = 1 and solving for 20 (the angular width of the central 
diffraction maximum), we find 


26=2sin™ fale sin”! Fe". 1°. 
a Om 


(c) A similar calculation yields 0.23° for 2 = 0.010 m. 
5. (a) The condition for a minimum in a single-slit diffraction pattern is given by 
asin 0=mdA, 


where a is the slit width, 2 is the wavelength, and m is an integer. For 2 = 2, and m = 1, 
the angle @is the same as for 2 = A, and m = 2. Thus, 


Aa = 2Ap = 2(350 nm) = 700 nm. 


(b) Let m, be the integer associated with a minimum in the pattern produced by light with 
wavelength A,, and let mp be the integer associated with a minimum in the pattern 
produced by light with wavelength 2,. A minimum in one pattern coincides with a 
minimum in the other if they occur at the same angle. This means mgAq = mp». Since Aq 
= 2h», the minima coincide if 2m, = mp. Consequently, every other minimum of the 1; 
pattern coincides with a minimum of the 2, pattern. With mz =2, we have m= 4. 


(c) With m, =3, we have mp= 6. 
6. (a) =sin | (1.50 cm/2.00 m) = 0.430°. 


(b) For the mth diffraction minimum, a sin 9= md. We solve for the slit width: 


mh | 2DinmQ 


a=— =— 0.118mm. 
sin@  sin0.430° 


7. The condition for a minimum of a single-slit diffraction pattern is 
asin0=mA 


where a is the slit width, 4 is the wavelength, and m is an integer. The angle @ is 
measured from the forward direction, so for the situation described in the problem, it is 
0.60° for m= 1. Thus, 

_ mA _ 633x10°m 


a =6.04x10°m. 
sin 0 sin 0.60° 
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8. Let the first minimum be a distance y from the central axis that is perpendicular to the 
speaker. Then 


sind = y/@ +y a =mA/a=/a (for m= 1). 


Therefore, 


epee eer 2 = om =41.2m. 


(a/4) -1 (a/v) -1 [(0.300m)(3000Hz)/(343m/s) | 1 


9. THINK The condition for a minimum of intensity in a single-slit diffraction pattern is 
given by asin 8 = mi, where a is the slit width, 4 is the wavelength, and m is an integer. 


EXPRESS To find the angular position of the first minimum to one side of the central 
maximum, we set m = 1: 


9 
0, =sin' Fale sin f=" ay x10“ rad . 
a DOx10~ m 


If D is the distance from the slit to the screen, the distance on the screen from the center 
of the pattern to the minimum is 


y, = Dtan@, = Ayo m@nGxo x 10~ rad 767x102 m. 


To find the second minimum, we set m = 2: 


oss 9x10°m 7 
6, =sin 60x102 1178 x 10° rad . 
00 x m 


ANALYZE The distance from the center of the pattern to this second minimum is 


yo = D tan @ = (3.00 m) tan (1.178 x 10° rad) = 3.534 x 10° m. 
The separation of the two minima is 
Ay = y2—y1 = 3.534 mm — 1.767 mm = 1.77 mm. 
LEARN The angles 6 and @& found above are quite small. In the small-angle 
approximation, sin@ + tan@~@, and the separation between two adjacent diffraction 


minima can be approximated as 


Ay = D(tan @,,,, —tan@,,) > D(@,,,, -8,,) = DA 
a 
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10. From y = mAL/a we get 


[10—(-10)]=24.0mm . 


ys (2) _ AL, (632.8nm)(2.60) 


a a 1.37mm 


11. We note that 1 nm = 1 x10 m= 1 x10° mm. From Eq. 36-4, 


G2 Sle. sinoG es ne —_ [Fem 266.7 rad . 


This is equivalent to 266.7 rad — 847= 2.8 rad = 160°. 


12. (a) The slope of the plotted line is 12, and we see from Eq. 36-6 that this slope should 
correspond to 


ma _1 = ga 24 _12(610 nm) 
A W 


= 2330 nm * 2.33 wm 


(b) Consider Eq. 36-3 with “continuously variable” m (of course, m should be an integer 
for diffraction minima, but for the moment we will solve for it as if it could be any real 
number): 


fea" GG). 2 ca 
y) mx 2-610 nm 


which suggests that, on each side of the central maximum (Q@ent: = 0), there are three 
minima; considering both sides then implies there are six minima in the pattern. 


(c) Setting m = 1 in Eq. 36-3 and solving for @ yields 15.2°. 
(d) Setting m = 3 in Eq. 36-3 and solving for O0 yields 51.8°. 
13. (a) O=sin | (0.011 m/3.5 m) = 0.18°. 


(b) We use Eq. 36-6: 


=0.46rad . 


ma). 7 (0.025 mm)sin 0.18° 
a=| — |sind= 
538x10° mm 


(c) Making sure our calculator is in radian mode, Eq. 36-5 yields 


TI 2 
slag eur 0.93. 
ye 
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14. We will make use of arctangents and sines in our solution, even though they can be 
“shortcut” somewhat since the angles are small enough to justify the use of the small 
angle approximation. 


(a) Given y/D = 15/300 (both expressed here in centimeters), then 0= tan '(y/D) = 2.86°. 
Use of Eq. 36-6 (with a = 6000 nm and /4 = 500 nm) leads to 


masin@ (6000nm)sin 2.86° 
Q = ———- = OO — 
A 500nm 


I sina) 
2 -( ) =0.256. 
a 


=1.883 rad. 


Thus, 


(b) Consider Eq. 36-3 with “continuously variable” m (of course, m should be an integer 
for diffraction minima, but for the moment we will solve for it as if it could be any real 
number): 

ee asin@ (6000 nm)sin 2.86° 


~ 0.60, 
A 500 nm 


which suggests that the angle takes us to a point between the central maximum (Ascent: = 0) 
and the first minimum (which corresponds to m = 1 in Eq. 36-3). 


15. THINK The relative intensity in a single-slit diffraction depends on the ratio a/A, 
where a is the slit width and A is the wavelength. 


EXPRESS The intensity for a single-slit diffraction pattern is given by 


oD: 
sin @ 
I=1,— 


a 


where /,, is the maximum intensity and @ = (na/A) sin @ The angle @is measured from 
the forward direction. 


ANALYZE (a) We require J = [,,/2, so 


; 1 
sin a=—a’. 
2 


(b) We evaluate sin? @ and a /2 for a = 1.39 rad and compare the results. To be sure 


that 1.39 rad is closer to the correct value for a than any other value with three significant 
digits, we could also try 1.385 rad and 1.395 rad. 
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6=sin'! fa 
6=sin" fyu».| 
: ‘ 


The angular separation of the two points of half intensity, one on either side of the center 


of the diffraction pattern, is 
AQ =26=2sin | fpuo».| 
a 


A@ = 2sin'' (0.442/1.0) = 0.916 rad = 52.5°. 


(c) Since a@= (ma/A) sin 8, 


Now a/n = 1.39/n = 0.442, so 


(d) For a/A = 1.0, 


(e) For a/X = 5.0, 
A@ =2sin | (0.442/5.0) =0.177rad =10.1°. 


(f) For a/A = 10, 
AO =2sin'' bu2/10 0,0884 rad = 5.06° . 


LEARN As shown in Fig. 36-8, the wider the slit is (relative to the wavelength), the 
narrower is the central diffraction maximum. 


16. Consider Huygens’ explanation of diffraction phenomena. When 4 is in place only 
the Huygens’ wavelets that pass through the hole get to point P. Suppose they produce a 
resultant electric field £4. When B is in place, the light that was blocked by A gets to P 
and the light that passed through the hole in A is blocked. Suppose the electric field at P 


isnow E,. The sum £,+£,, is the resultant of all waves that get to P when neither A nor 
B are present. Since P is in the geometric shadow, this is zero. Thus E., =—E,,, and since 


the intensity is proportional to the square of the electric field, the intensity at P is the 
same when A is present as when B is present. 


17. (a) The intensity for a single-slit diffraction pattern is given by 


oD 
sin’ @ 
I=1,—, 


a 


where a is described in the text (see Eq. 36-6). To locate the extrema, we set the 
derivative of J with respect to a equal to zero and solve for a. The derivative is 
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T i ; 
2 = Dsiezcnec 
da a = 


The derivative vanishes if a #0 but sin a@ = 0. This 
yields a = mz, where m is a nonzero integer. These 
are the intensity minima: J = 0 for a@ = mz. The 
derivative also vanishes for @cos a—sin a= 0. This 
condition can be written tan a= a. These implicitly 
locate the maxima. 


(b) The values of @ that satisfy tan @ = @ can be 
found by trial and error on a pocket calculator or 
computer. Each of them is slightly less than one of 


the values (m++4)z rad, so we start with these 
; ; 0 7/2 1 37/2 a (rad) 
values. They can also be found graphically. As in the 


diagram that follows, we plot y = tan a@ and y = aon the same graph. The intersections of 
the line with the tan a@ curves are the solutions. The smallest ais @=0. 


(c) We write a= biG for the maxima. For the central maximum, @ = 0 and 
m=-—1/2=-0.500. 


(d) The next one can be found to be a= 4.493 rad. 
(e) For a= 4.4934, m = 0.930. 

(f) The next one can be found to be @= 7.725 rad. 
(g) For @= 7.7252, m = 1.96. 


18. Using the notation of Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of 
your eye,” the maximum distance is 


D __(5.0x10° m)(4.0x10° m) a 
Tt = 30m. 


oD DS 
6, 1.22r/d 1.22(550x10° m) 
19. (a) Using the notation of Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the 

diffraction of your eye,” 
D  _ 2(50x 10° m)(1.5x 10° m) 


= — => 0.19 m. 
1220/d 1.22(650x 10° m) 


(b) The wavelength of the blue light is shorter so Linax & X| will be larger. 
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20. Using the notation of Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of 
your eye,” the minimum separation is 


2 
D=L6, -1([+2)- (625i?) snc 
d 2.3m 


21. THINK We apply the Rayleigh criterion to estimate the linear separation between the 
two objects. 


EXPRESS If Z is the distance from the observer to the objects, then the smallest 
separation D they can have and still be resolvable is D = L6g, where Og is measured in 
radians. 


ANALYZE (a) With small angle approximation, 6, =1.22A/d, where 2 is the 
wavelength and d is the diameter of the aperture. Thus, 


122€0 x10" ml@sox 10° mM) 
D= Leen =11x10’ m=1.1x10* km. 
d 50x10°m 


This distance is greater than the diameter of Mars; therefore, one part of the planet’s 
surface cannot be resolved from another part. 


1.22(8.0x10" m)(550x10” m) 
5.1m 


(b) Now d=5.1 mand D= =1.1x10*m=11 km. 


LEARN By the Rayleigh criterion for resolvability, two objects can be resolved only if 
their angular separation at the observer is greater than 6, =1.22A/d. 


22. (a) Using the notation of Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the 
diffraction of your eye,” the minimum separation is 


p= 10, =," Go x 10'mbfD2 G50 x 10° ml » 


05m 


m. 


(b) The Rayleigh criterion suggests that the astronaut will not be able to discern the Great 
Wall (see the result of part (a)). 


(c) The signs of intelligent life would probably be, at most, ambiguous on the sunlit half 
of the planet. However, while passing over the half of the planet on the opposite side 
from the Sun, the astronaut would be able to notice the effects of artificial lighting. 
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23. THINK We apply the Rayleigh criterion to determine the conditions that allow the 
headlights to be resolved. 


EXPRESS By the Rayleigh criteria, two point sources can be resolved if the central 
diffraction maximum of one source is centered on the first minimum of the diffraction 
pattern of the other. Thus, the angular separation (in radians) of the sources must be at 
least Og = 1.22A/d, where i is the wavelength and d is the diameter of the aperture. 


ANALYZE (a) For the headlights of this problem, 


: 1.22(550x107 m) 


Sones =1.34x10% rad, 
Ox m 


R 


or 1.3x10~ rad, in two significant figures. 


(b) If Z is the distance from the headlights to the eye when the headlights are just 
resolvable and D is the separation of the headlights, then D = L@g, where the small angle 
approximation is made. This is valid for 6 in radians. Thus, 


D_ 1.4m 
Ge 1.34x10~ rad 


=1,0x10*m=10km. 


LEARN A distance of 10 km far exceeds what human eyes can resolve. In reality, our 
visual resolvability depends on other factors such as the relative brightness of the source 
and their surroundings, turbulence in the air between the lights and the eyes, the health of 
one’s vision. 


24. We use Eq. 36-12 with @= 2.5°/2 = 1.25°. Thus, 


129%. 1,22 BoanG 
ee eee =3lum. 
sin@ sin 1.25° 


d 


25. Using the notation of Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of 
your eye,” the minimum separation is 


1.22)(550x10° m 
D=L6, =L 1.22%) =(3.82x10" ose , 
d 5.1m 
26. Using the same notation found in Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the 


diffraction of your eye,” 
D 
a = Oe = 1.22 —— 


Qe 
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where we will assume a “typical” wavelength for visible light: 4 * 550 x 10° m. 
(a) With L = 400 x 10° m and D = 0.85 m, the above relation leads to d = 0.32 m. 
(b) Now with D = 0.10 m, the above relation leads to d= 2.7 m. 


(c) The military satellites do not use Hubble Telescope-sized apertures. A great deal of 
very sophisticated optical filtering and digital signal processing techniques go into the 
final product, for which there is not space for us to describe here. 


27. Using the notation of Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of 
your eye,” 
D D  _ (5.0x10* m)(4.0x10°m) 


= =1.6x10° m=1.6x10? km. 
6, 1.22d/d 1.22(0.1010° m) 


28. Eq. 36-14 gives 6 = 1.22A/d, where in our case 6 = D/L, with D = 60 um being the 
size of the object your eyes must resolve, and L being the maximum viewing distance in 
question. If d = 3.00 mm = 3000 zm is the diameter of your pupil, then 


1 —_Da__(60.um) (3000 um) 
1.224 1.22(0.55 um) 


=2.7x10" gm = 27cm, 


29. (a) Using Eq. 36-14, the angular separation is 


1.22)(550x10° 
Pp on ce | ee 
d 0.76m 


(b) Using the notation of Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of 
your eye,” the distance between the stars is 


10ly)(9.46x10" km/ly )(0.18) x 
= 10, = On 410k. 


(c) The diameter of the first dark ring is 


2(0.18)(x)(14m) 


= 25x10 m=0.025mm. 
(3600) (180) oi — 


d=20,1 = 


30. From Fig. 36-42(a), we find the diameter D’ on the retina to be 


L' 2.00 cm 


D' = D— = (2.00 mm) = 0.0889 mm. 
L 45.0 


cm 
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Next, using Fig. 36-42(b), the angle from the axis is 


6 =tan’ (22) = tan’ one = 0.424°. 
x 6.00 mm 


Since the angle corresponds to the first minimum in the diffraction pattern, we have 
sin@ =1.22A/d, where A is the wavelength and d is the diameter of the defect. With 
A=550 nm, we obtain 


7 b22A _1.22(550 nm) 


—— =— =9.06x10° m=91um. 
sin@ __sin(0.424°) 


31. THINK We apply the Rayleigh criterion to calculate the angular width of the central 
maxima. 


EXPRESS The first minimum in the diffraction pattern is at an angular position 6, 
measured from the center of the pattern, such that sin @ = 1.22A/d, where 2 is the 
wavelength and d is the diameter of the antenna. If fis the frequency, then the wavelength 
is 


_¢ _ 3.00x10* m/s 


= 5 =136x10°m. 
f = 220x10° Hz 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, we have 


2236x107 m 
6=sin' Re. sin”! Ss aeiGe 3.02 x 10° rad . 
UX m 


The angular width of the central maximum is twice this, or 6.04 x 10°? rad (0.346°). 


(b) Now A = 1.6 cm and d= 2.3 m, so 


R20 x10? m 
2.3m 


6= sin” 85x10 rad . 


The angular width of the central maximum is 1.7 x 10° rad (or 0.97°). 


LEARN Using small angle approximation, we can write the angular width as 


292 2h) 2.44), 


d d 
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32. (a) We use Eq. 36-12: 


; | | 8°. 


qd | 25x 10°Hz)(0.60m) 


(b) Now f= 1.0 x 10° Hz so 


1220 12 GPsomisQ 
d ~Getbeg??>" 


Since sin @cannot exceed | there is no minimum. 
33. Equation 36-14 gives the Rayleigh angle (in radians): 


122A _ D 
Sage 
where the rationale behind the second equality is given in Sample Problem — 
“Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of your eye.” 


(a) We are asked to solve for D and are given A = 1.40 x 10m, d= 0.200 x 10° m, and 
L=2000x10° m. Consequently, we obtain D = 17.1 m. 


(b) Intensity is power over area (with the area assumed spherical in this case, which 
means it is proportional to radius-squared), so the ratio of intensities is given by the 
square of a ratio of distances: (d/DY = 1.37 x 10°'°. 


34. (a) Since 0 = 1.22A/d, the larger the wavelength the larger the radius of the first 
minimum (and second maximum, etc). Therefore, the white pattern is outlined by red 
lights (with longer wavelength than blue lights). 


(b) The diameter of a water drop is 


12070 1.22(7x107 m) 


® =1.3x107%m. 
6 1.5(0.50°)(W180°)/2, 


d= 


35. Bright interference fringes occur at angles @ given by d sin 0 = mA, where m is an 
integer. For the slits of this problem, we have d = 11a/2, so 


asin 0=2mdA/11. 


The first minimum of the diffraction pattern occurs at the angle @ given by a sin @ = A, 
and the second occurs at the angle @ given by a sin @ = 2A, where a is the slit width. We 
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should count the values of m for which @ < 0< &, or, equivalently, the values of m for 
which sin @ < sin 9< sin @&. This means | < (2m/11) < 2. The values are m = 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. There are five bright fringes in all. 


36. Following the method of Sample Problem — “Double-slit experiment with diffraction 
of each slit included,” we find 
d_ 0.30x10°m _ 


= 6.52 
a  46x10°m 


which we interpret to mean that the first diffraction minimum occurs slightly farther 
“out” than the m = 6 interference maximum. This implies that the central diffraction 
envelope includes the central (m = 0) interference maximum as well as six interference 
maxima on each side of it. Therefore, there are 6 + 1 + 6 = 13 bright fringes (interference 
maxima) in the central diffraction envelope. 


37. In a manner similar to that discussed in Sample Problem — “Double-slit experiment 
with diffraction of each slit included,” we find the number is 2(d/a) — 1 = 2(2a/a) — 1 =3. 


38. We note that the central diffraction envelope contains the central bright interference 
fringe (corresponding to m = 0 in Eq. 36-25) plus ten on either side of it. Since the 
eleventh order bright interference fringe is not seen in the central envelope, then we 
conclude the first diffraction minimum (satisfying sin@ = A/a) coincides with the m = 11 
instantiation of Eq. 36-25: 

uy 1A 


a an0 da. 


Thus, the ratio d/a is equal to 11. 


39. (a) The first minimum of the diffraction pattern is at 5.00°, so 


%  0440um 
een 5057. 
anO <in500° ae 


(b) Since the fourth bright fringe is missing, d = 4a = 4(5.05 yam) = 20.2 yam. 
(c) For the m = 1 bright fringe, 


oy = Basin _ (5.05 xam)sin1.25° 
are 0.440 wm 


=0.787 rad . 


Consequently, the intensity of the m = 1 fringe is 


2 1 2 
iy Me ak. Gh mw/ cm’ | orstraa[ 5.7mW/cm’ , 
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which agrees with Fig. 36-45. Similarly for m = 2, the intensity is J = 2.9 mW/cm’, also 
in agreement with Fig. 36-45. 


40. (a) We note that the slope of the graph is 80, and that Eq. 36-20 implies that the slope 
should correspond to 


Td _ eo = 4 — 804 _ 80(435 nm) 
A 1 W 


=11077 nm ~11.1 um. 


(b) Consider Eq. 36-25 with “continuously variable” m (of course, m should be an integer 
for interference maxima, but for the moment we will solve for it as if it could be any real 
number): 
: 11 
Me = 4 (sin 6) ef OE 2525 
A mm A 435 nm 


which indicates (on one side of the interference pattern) there are 25 bright fringes. Thus 
on the other side there are also 25 bright fringes. Including the one in the middle, then, 
means there are a total of 51 maxima in the interference pattern (assuming, as the 
problem remarks, that none of the interference maxima have been eliminated by 
diffraction minima). 


(c) Clearly, the maximum closest to the axis is the middle fringe at 0= 0°. 
(d) If we set m = 25 in Eq. 36-25, we find 


(25)(435 nm) 


mA=dsin@ => @=sin" (4) sin { 
d 11077 nm 


)- 79.0° 


41. We will make use of arctangents and sines in our solution, even though they can be 
“shortcut” somewhat since the angles are [almost] small enough to justify the use of the 
small angle approximation. 


(a) Given y/D = (0.700 m)/(4.00 m), then 


6 =tan” (=) = tan” ee =) ~9,93° =0.173 rad. 
D 00 


4.00 m 
Equation 36-20 then gives 


_adsin@ — (24.0 wm)sin9.93° 
ar ae 0.600 wm 


B = 21.66rad. 


Thus, use of Eq. 36-21 (with a = 12 wm and 2= 0.60 um) leads to 
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nasin@ (12.0 wm)sin9.93° 
a = 
A 0.600 um 


=10.83 rad. 


Thus, 


‘ 2 a 2 
fo e( Se | eos pyt | MOE) (cos 21.66 wad) = 0100743 
ae 10.83 


N 


(b) Consider Eq. 36-25 with “continuously variable” m (of course, m should be an integer 
for interference maxima, but for the moment we will solve for it as if it could be any real 
number): 
i 24.0 in9.93° 
Ph ae Cen eee 
rn 0.600 wm 


which suggests that the angle takes us to a point between the sixth minimum (which 
would have m = 6.5) and the seventh maximum (which corresponds to m = 7). 


(c) Similarly, consider Eq. 36-3 with “continuously variable” m (of course, m should be 
an integer for diffraction minima, but for the moment we will solve for it as if it could be 
any real number): 
a asin@ _ (12.0 wm)sin 9.93° oe 
rn 0.600 4m 


which suggests that the angle takes us to a point between the third diffraction minimum 
(m = 3) and the fourth one (m = 4). The maxima (in the smaller peaks of the diffraction 
pattern) are not exactly midway between the minima; their location would make use of 
mathematics not covered in the prerequisites of the usual sophomore-level physics course. 


42. (a) In a manner similar to that discussed in Sample Problem — “Double-slit 
experiment with diffraction of each slit included,” we find the ratio should be d/a = 4. 
Our reasoning is, briefly, as follows: we let the location of the fourth bright fringe 
coincide with the first minimum of diffraction pattern, and then set sin 09= 4A/d = A/a (so 
d=A4a). 


(b) Any bright fringe that happens to be at the same location with a diffraction minimum 

will vanish. Thus, if we let 

mA mA _mA 
d a Aa 


sin 6 = 


> 


or m, = 4m where m, =1,2,3,.... The fringes missing are the 4th, 8th, 12th, and so on. 
Hence, every fourth fringe is missing. 
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43. THINK For relatively wide slits, the interference of light from two slits produces 
bright fringes that do not all have the same intensity; instead, the intensities are modified 
by diffraction of light passing through each slit. 


EXPRESS The angular positions 0 of the bright interference fringes are given by d sin 0 
= mk, where d is the slit separation, 4 is the wavelength, and m is an integer. The first 
diffraction minimum occurs at the angle @ given by a sin 0, = A, where a is the slit width. 
The diffraction peak extends from —@, to +@,, so we should count the number of values of 
m for which —@ < 0< +4, or, equivalently, the number of values of m for which 


—sin 0, <sin 6 <+sin 4. 


The intensity at the screen is given by 
2 
1-1. ie 


where a= (na/X) sin 6, B= (nd/2) sin @, and J, is the intensity at the center of the pattern. 
ANALYZE (a) The condition above means — 1/a < m/d < 1/a, or —d/a < m < +d/a. Now 


d/a = (0.150 x 10° m)/(30.0 x 10° m) = 5.00, 


so the values of m are m =—4, —3, —2, -1, 0, +1, +2, +3, and +4. There are 9 fringes. 


(b) For the third bright interference fringe, d sin 0 = 32, so B = 3m rad and cos” B= 1. 
Similarly, @ = 3na/d = 3n/5.00 = 0.6002 rad and 


2 2 
ear Faposoon |e. 0.255. 
600n 


The intensity ratio is //J,, = 0.255. 


LEARN The expression for intensity contains two factors: (1) the interference factor 


cos’ # due to the interference between two slits Vim 

with separation d, and (2) the diffraction factor ; 

iGsind\ aa)? ‘Sihicheatises dads: ditmaction bya | 

single slit of width a. In the limit a0, | i. | 
(sina)/a@—>1, and we recover Eq. 35-22 for the | 4 | | 
interference between two slits of vanishingly I | I | \ 
narrow slits separated by d. Similarly, setting d= 0 | | | | | | | | 
or equivalently, G = 0, we recover Eq. 36-5 for the {P| 1 | | 


diffraction of a single slit of width a. A plot of the 
relative intensity is shown to the right. 
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44. We use Eq. 36-25 for diffraction maxima: d sin @= mi. In our case, since the angle 
between the m = 1 and m =—1 maxima is 26°, the angle @ corresponding to m = | is 0= 
26°/2 = 13°. We solve for the grating spacing: 


md. _ (1)(550nm) 
sin@ _ sin13° 


d= = 2.4m ~ 2m. 


45. The distance between adjacent rulings is 
d = 20.0 mm/6000 = 0.00333 mm = 3.33 sam. 


(a) Letdsin@ =m(m=0,+1,+2,...). Since |m|A/d > 1 for |m| > 6, the largest value of 6 
corresponds to | m | = 5, which yields 


9 =sin(|m|2/d)=sin2 | 2058? 40) | _ 69 1°, 
3.33 um 


(b) The second largest value of @ corresponds to |m| = 4, which yields 


6 =sin"(|m|X/d)= sin? | 40°84) |_ 45 9°, 
3.33 um 


(c) The third largest value of O corresponds to | m | = 3, which yields 


6 =sin(|m|2/d)=sin2 | 30589 40 | _ 39 9°. 
3.33 um 


46. The angular location of the mth order diffraction maximum is given by mA =d sin @. 
To be able to observe the fifth-order maximum, we must let sin On =s = SA/d < 1, or 


d_ 1.00nm/315 
5 


N< = 635nm. 


Therefore, the longest wavelength that can be used is 2 = 635 nm. 


47. THINK Diffraction lines occur at angles @ such that d sin 0 = mi, where d is the 
grating spacing, A is the wavelength and m is an integer. 


EXPRESS The ruling separation is 


d= 1/(400 mm) = 2.5 x 10° mm. 
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Notice that for a given order, the line associated with a long wavelength is produced at a 
greater angle than the line associated with a shorter wavelength. We take 4 to be the 
longest wavelength in the visible spectrum (700 nm) and find the greatest integer value of 


m such that @is less than 90°. That is, find the greatest integer value of m for which mA < 
d. 


ANALYZE Since 
6 
a _ sea e 23.57, 
Xx 700x10~°m 


that value is m = 3. There are three complete orders on each side of the m = 0 order. The 
second and third orders overlap. 


LEARN From @=sin™'(m//d), the condition for maxima or lines, we see that for a 
given diffraction grating, the angle from the central axis to any line depends on the 
wavelength of the light being used. 

48. (a) For the maximum with the greatest value of m = M we have Mi =a sin 0<d, so 
M < d/X = 900 nm/600 nm = 1.5, or = 1. Thus three maxima can be seen, with m = 0, 
+1. 


(b) From Eq. 36-28, we obtain 


ince: A _ dsin@ _tand_1 Mi 


 "Ndcos@ Ndcosd— N N 


1 ie Onm 
= —— tan 
1000 Onm 


0.051°. 


49. THINK Maxima of a diffraction grating pattern occur at angles @ given by d sin 0= 
mx, where d is the slit separation, A is the wavelength, and m is an integer. 


EXPRESS If two lines are adjacent, then their order numbers differ by unity. Let m be 
the order number for the line with sin 9@= 0.2 and m + 1 be the order number for the line 
with sin O= 0.3. Then, 


0.2d=mh, 0.3d=(m+ 1)dr. 
ANALYZE (a) We subtract the first equation from the second to obtain 0.1d =A, or 
d=/0.1 = (600 x 10 °m)/0.1 = 6.0 x 10° m. 


(b) Minima of the single-slit diffraction pattern occur at angles @ given by a sin 0= mA, 
where a is the slit width. Since the fourth-order interference maximum is missing, it must 
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fall at one of these angles. If a is the smallest slit width for which this order is missing, 
the angle must be given by a sin 0 =X. It is also given by d sin 8 = 4A, so 


a= d/4=(6.0 x 10° m)y/4=1.5 x 10° m. 


(c) First, we set 9 = 90° and find the largest value of m for which md <d sin@. This is the 
highest order that is diffracted toward the screen. The condition is the same as m < d/X 
and since 

d/x = (6.0 x 10° m)/(600 x 10° m) = 10.0, 


the highest order seen is the m = 9 order. The fourth and eighth orders are missing, so the 
observable orders are m = 0, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 9. Thus, the largest value of the order 
number is m = 9. 

(d) Using the result obtained in (c), the second largest value of the order number is m = 7. 


(e) Similarly, the third largest value of the order number is m = 6. 


LEARN Interference maxima occur when d sin 6 = mA, while the condition for 
diffraction minima is a sin 9= m'A. Thus, a particular interference maximum with order 
m may coincide with the diffraction minimum of order m’. The value of m is given by 


dsin@ md (4) , 
ee => m=|— In". 
asinO m'A 


Since m = 4 when m'=1, we conclude that d/a = 4. Thus, m = 8 would correspond to the 
second diffraction minimum (m’ = 2). 


50. We use Eq. 36-25. For m=+1 


dsin@ _ (1.73um) sin(+17.6°) 
m +1 


A= = 523 nm, 


and for m = +2, 
_ (1.73 um) sin(+37.3° ) 
7 +2 


A = 524 nm. 


Similarly, we may compute the values of 2 corresponding to the angles for m = +3. The 
average value of these 1’s is 523 nm. 


51. (a) Since d = (1.00 mm)/180 = 0.0056 mm, we write Eq. 36-25 as 


@=sin' (=) = sin '(180)(2)A 
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where 2, =4x10*mm and 2, =5x10*mm. Thus, AO= 6, — 6, =2.1°. 
(b) Use of Eq. 36-25 for each wavelength leads to the condition 
md, = mh. 


for which the smallest possible choices are m; = 5 and mz = 4. Returning to Eq. 36-25, 
then, we find 


A 
0 =sin™ [7 = sin” ; Ca ao = sin“ (0.36) =21°. 


0.0056 mm 


(c) There are no refraction angles greater than 90°, so we can solve for “max” (realizing 
it might not be an integer): 


_dsin90°__ d __ 0.0056 mm ai 
= Te A, 5.0x10* mm 


where we have rounded down. There are no values of m (for light of wavelength 2) 
greater than m= 11. 


52. We are given the “number of lines per millimeter” (which is a common way to 
express 1/d for diffraction gratings); thus, 


= 160lines/mm => d=6.25x10°m. 


Qe 


(a) We solve Eq. 36-25 for @ with various values of m and 2. We show here the m = 2 
and A= 460 nm calculation: 


~9 
6=sin' [*) = sin" Ase 0 =) =sin (0. 1472) = 8.46°. 


6.25x10° m 


Similarly, we get 11.81° for m = 2 and 4 = 640 nm, 12.75° for m = 3 and A = 460 nm, 
and 17.89° for m = 3 and A= 640 nm. The first indication of overlap occurs when we 
compute the angle for m = 4 and 2= 460 nm; the result is 17.12° which clearly shows 
overlap with the large-wavelength portion of the m = 3 spectrum. 


(b) We solve Eq. 36-25 for m with @= 90° and A = 640 nm. In this case, we obtain m = 
9.8 which means that the largest order in which the full range (which must include that 
largest wavelength) is seen is ninth order. 


(c) Now with m = 9, Eq. 36-25 gives 0= 41.5° for 2 = 460 nm. 


ow a) 


(d) It similarly gives 0= 67.2° for 2 = 640 nm. 


(ce) We solve Eq. 36-25 for m with 0= 90° and 2 = 460 nm. In this case, we obtain m = 
13.6 which means that the largest order in which the wavelength is seen is the thirteenth 
order. Now with m = 13, Eq. 36-25 gives 0= 73.1° for 2 = 460 nm. 


53. At the point on the screen where we find the inner edge of the hole, we have tan 0= 
5.0 cm/30 cm, which gives 0 = 9.46°. We note that d for the grating is equal to 
1.0 mm/350 = 1.0 x 10° nm/350. 


(a) From m/ = d sin @, we find 


dsing _ (1.0x10° nm/350)(0.1644) 470nm 
m= — 


rn r r 


Since for white light 2 > 400 nm, the only integer m allowed here is m = 1. Thus, at 
one edge of the hole, 4 = 470 nm. This is the shortest wavelength of the light that passes 
through the hole. 


(b) At the other edge, we have tan 0’ = 6.0 cm/30 cm, which gives 0' = 11.31°. This 
leads to 


1.0x10° nm 


A’ =dsin@ = 
350 


sin(11.31°) =560 nm. 


This corresponds to the longest wavelength of the light that passes through the hole. 


54. Since the slit width is much less than the wavelength of the light, the central peak of 
the single-slit diffraction pattern is spread across the screen and the diffraction envelope 
can be ignored. Consider three waves, one from each slit. Since the slits are evenly 
spaced, the phase difference for waves from the first and second slits is the same as the 
phase difference for waves from the second and third slits. The electric fields of the 
waves at the screen can be written as \ 

: E, g\¢.7 

E, = E, sin(@t) ne 

E, = E, sin(at + ¢@) 
E, = E, sin(at + 2¢) 


where @ = (2md/X) sin @ Here d is the separation of 
adjacent slits and 4 is the wavelength. The phasor 
diagram is shown on the right. It yields 


Bai coad ee cocpa an. WD) easgl Si IE RO 
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for the amplitude of the resultant wave. Since the intensity of a wave is proportional to 
the square of the electric field, we may write J = AE; 1-2cos gC, where A is a constant 


of proportionality. If J, is the intensity at the center of the pattern, for which ¢ = 0, then 
I, =9AE;. We take A to be J, /9E> and obtain 


i 2 LD. 20s 4s G+ 4c0s¢+4 cos” al 


55. THINK If a grating just resolves two wavelengths whose average is Aayg and whose 
separation is AA, then its resolving power is defined by R = Aaye/AX. 


EXPRESS As shown in Eq. 36-32, the resolving power can also be written as Nm, where 
N is the number of rulings in the grating and m is the order of the lines. 


ANALYZE Thus Aayg/AA = Nm and 


ave 656.3nm 


N= = = 3.65x10° rulings. 
md (1)(0.18mm) 


LEARN A large N (more rulings) means greater resolving power. 


56. (a) From R=A/AA = Nm we find 


_ A _ (415.496 nm+415.487 nm)/2 
~mAA~— -2(415.96 nm—415.487 nm) 


= 23100. 


(b) We note that d = (4.0 x 10’ nm)/23100 = 1732 nm. The maxima are found at 


55 
er! Fl. aan 2 08,7°. 
732 nm 


57. (a) We note that d = (76 x 10° nm)/40000 = 1900 nm. For the first order maxima 4 = 


d sin @, which leads to 
6= sin”! Fe sin Fe? ™ Lease 
00 


Now, substituting m = d sin @/A into Eq. 36-30 leads to 
D=tan A = tan 18°/589 nm = 5.5 x 10~* rad/nm = 0.032°/nm. 


(b) For m = 1, the resolving power is R = Nm = 40000 m = 40000 = 4.0 x 10°. 
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(c) For m = 2 we have 0= 38°, and the corresponding value of dispersion is 0.076°/nm. 
(d) For m = 2, the resolving power is R = Nm = 40000 m = (40000)2 = 8.0 x 10°. 


(e) Similarly for m = 3, we have @ = 68°, and the corresponding value of dispersion is 
0.24°/nm. 


(f) For m = 3, the resolving power is R = Nm = 40000 m = (40000)3 = 1.2 x 10°. 
58. (a) We find Ad from R = A/AA = Nm: 


x 500 
Ad = 7 = 0.056nm = 56 
Nm Bo: mm mn = ee 


(b) Since sin O= MmaxA/d < 1, 


m Pie : = 3.3 
7) Bo /mm@p0x10 mm ~ 


Therefore, max = 3. No higher orders of maxima can be seen. 
59. Assuming all N = 2000 lines are uniformly illuminated, we have 


ara 


Ax 
from Eq. 36-31 and Eq. 36-32. With 2,y = 600 nm and m = 2, we find AA = 0.15 nm. 
60. Letting R = A/AA = Nm, we solve for N: 


A (589.6nm+589.0nm)/2 _, 1 


mA 2(589.6nm—589.0nm) — 


61. (a) From d sin 0= m/ we find 


Maye 3803 nmQ 


sin@ _sin10° 


d= 10x 10* nm=10 sam. 


(b) The total width of the ruling is 


t= ni = Pala Paat 4 BosmipimQ = 3.3x10° yam = 3.3 mm. 


9.59 nm—589.00nm 
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62. (a) From the expression for the half-width A@},, (given by Eq. 36-28) and that for the 
resolving power R (given by Eq. 36-32), we find the product of A@},, and R to be 


AO, R= flew wile = ism’ = tan 0, 
d cos dcos@ dcosé 


where we used mA = d sin 0 (see Eq. 36-25). 


(b) For first order m = 1, so the corresponding angle @, satisfies d sin @ = mA = A. Thus 
the product in question is given by 


sn@ sin _ 1 : 1 
cos fi-sin?@, J(i/sina)-1 J(a/ay 1 
I 


== 0,89, 
(900nm/600nm)” ~1 


tan 0, = 


63. The angular positions of the first-order diffraction lines are given by d sin 0= A. Let 
A, be the shorter wavelength (430 nm) and @be the angular position of the line associated 
with it. Let 2, be the longer wavelength (680 nm), and let 9+ A@ be the angular position 
of the line associated with it. Here AQ= 20°. Then, 


A,=dsin@, A, =dsin(9+Aéd). 
We write 


sin (0+ A@) as sin Ocos AO+ cos Osin AG, 


then use the equation for the first line to replace sin @ with /,/d, and cos @ with 
1-4, /d*. After multiplying by d, we obtain 


A, cosA@+,/d? — 4, sinAd=A,. 


Solving for d, we find 


fe BD - 2, cosnoG D sin ao 
\ sin? A@ 
: Bo nm@ Bo nm @)s20° * + Bo nm @n 20° * 
| sin’ 20° 


= 914 nm=914x107* mm. 


There are 1/d = 1/(9.14 x 10 mm) = 1.09 x 10° rulings per mm. 
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64. We use Eq. 36-34. For smallest value of 0, we let m = 1. Thus, 


on =n FB fe sin EHP mG 2.9°, 


30x 10° pm 


65. (a) For the first beam 2d sin 0, = A4 and for the second one 2d sin @ = 3Ag. The 
values of d and 4,4 can then be determined: 


ez 3h, a 31D pmQ 


 2sin0, —2sin60° 


1.7x 10° pm. 


(b) 2, =2d sin 0, =2(1.7x10* pm)(sin 23°) =1.3x10°pm. 


66. The x-ray wavelength is A = 2d sin 0= 2(39.8 pm) sin 30.0° = 39.8 pm. 

67. We use Eq. 36-34. 

(a) From the peak on the left at angle 0.75° (estimated from Fig. 36-46), we have 
A, =2d sin 8, =2(0.94 nm)sin(0.75°) =0.025nm=25 pm. 


This is the shorter wavelength of the beam. Notice that the estimation should be viewed 
as reliable to within +2 pm. 


(b) We now consider the next peak: 
A, =2d sind, =2 by nm@p1.15°= 0.038 nm = 38 pm. 


This is the longer wavelength of the beam. One can check that the third peak from the left 
is the second-order one for 11. 


68. For x-ray (“Bragg”) scattering, we have 2d sin @,= mA. This leads to 


2dsinO@, 2h : Aes 
Sian 6; = > sn®&=2sin§,. 


Thus, with 6,= 3.4°, this yields 6,= 6.8°. The fact that 621s very nearly twice the value 
of 6; is due to the small angles involved (when angles are small, sin @/ sin 0, = 0/0). 


69. Bragg’s law gives the condition for diffraction maximum: 


2d sin@=mxz 
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where d is the spacing of the crystal planes and / is the wavelength. The angle @ is 
measured from the surfaces of the planes. For a second-order reflection m = 2, so 


te mA ; ees) 
2sind 2 sin 28° 


=2.56x10°m = 0.26nm. 


70. The angle of incidence on the reflection planes is 0 = 63.8° — 45.0° = 18.8°, and the 
plane-plane separation is d =a, / J/2. Thus, using 2d sin = A, we get 


a, = V2d = v2h 2) OEE a sou 
2sind 2 sin188° 


71. THINK The criterion for diffraction maxima is given by the Bragg’s law. 


EXPRESS We want the reflections to obey the Bragg condition: 2d sin 9= mA, where 0 
is the angle between the incoming rays and the reflecting planes, A is the wavelength, and 
m is an integer. We solve for 6: 


4 3 a 125x10°mh 
0=sin- £ sin- 5 0.2480m. 
252 x10~m 


ANALYZE (a) For m = 2 the above equation gives 9 = 29.7°. The crystal should be 
turned ¢ = 45°—29.7° =15.3° clockwise. 


(b) For m = 1 the above equation gives @ = 14.4°. The crystal should be turned 
= 45° —14.4° = 30.6° clockwise. 


(c) For m = 3 the above equation gives 0 = 48.1°. The crystal should be turned 
@ = 48.1°—45° =3.1° counterclockwise. 


(d) For m = 4 the above equation gives @ = 82.8°. The crystal should be turned 
g = 82.8° —45° =37.8° counterclockwise. 


LEARN Note that there are no intensity maxima for m > 4 as one can verify by noting 
that mA/2d is greater than | for m greater than 4. 


72. The wavelengths satisfy 
mA = 2d sin = 2(275 pm)(sin 45°) = 389 pm. 


In the range of wavelengths given, the allowed values of m are m = 3, 4. 
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(a) The longest wavelength is 389 pm/3 = 130 pm. 
(b) The associated order number is m = 3. 

(c) The shortest wavelength is 389 pm/4 = 97.2 pm. 
(d) The associated order number is m = 4. 


73. The sets of planes with the next five smaller interplanar spacings (after ao) are shown 
in the diagram that follows. 


(a) In terms of ao, the second largest interplanar spacing is a, / 2 = 0.707 1a, . 
(b) The third largest interplanar spacing is a, / V5 = 0.4472a, . 

(c) The fourth largest interplanar spacing is a, i; V10 = 0.3162a,. 

(d) The fifth largest interplanar spacing is a, i: V13 = 0.2774a, . 


(e) The sixth largest interplanar spacing is a, / Vi7 = 0.2425a,. 


(f) Since a crystal plane passes through lattice points, its slope can be written as the ratio 
of two integers. Consider a set of planes with slope m/n, as shown in the diagram that 
follows. The first and last planes shown pass through adjacent lattice points along a 
horizontal line and there are m — 1 planes between. If h/ is the separation of the first and 
last planes, then the interplanar spacing is d = h/m. If the planes make the angle @ with 
the horizontal, then the normal to the planes (shown dashed) makes the angle ¢= 90° — 6. 
The distance / is given by A = ao cos ¢ and the interplanar spacing is d = h/m = (ao/m) 
cos ¢. Since tan = m/n, tan = n/m and 
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cosg = 1/,/1+ tan’ ) = ml Vn +m . 


h_acos@_ a 


Thus, 
d= 


m 


74. (a) We use Eq. 36-14: 


1.22)(540x10° 
6, =1.20*—! M : mm) 


=1.3x10‘ rad . 


d 5.0mm 
(b) The linear separation is D = Lg = (160 x 10° m) (1.3 x 10“ rad) = 21 m. 


75. THINK Maxima of a diffraction grating pattern occur at angles 0 given by d sin 0= 
mx, where d is the slit separation, A is the wavelength, and m is an integer. 


EXPRESS The ruling separation is given by 


= —— = 5.00x10° mm =5.00x10° m=5000 nm. 
200 mm 


Letting d sin 0= mi, we solve for 2: 


_dsin@ _ (5000 nm)(sin30°) — 2500nm 
m m m 


rn 


where m=1, 2,3.... In the visible light range m can assume the following values: m, = 4, 
m,=5 and m3 = 6. 


(a) The longest wavelength corresponds to m, = 4 with A; = 2500 nm/4 = 625 nm. 


(b) The second longest wavelength corresponds to mz = 5 with A2 = 2500 nm/5 = 500 nm. 
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(c) The third longest wavelength corresponds to m3 = 6 with A3 = 2500 nm/6 = 416 nm. 


LEARN As shown above, only three values of m give wavelengths that are in the visible 
spectrum. Note that if the light incident on the diffraction grating is not monochromatic, a 
spectrum would be observed since the grating spreads out light into its component 
wavelength, 


76. We combine Eq. 36-31 (R = Aayg/AA) with Eq. 36-32 (R = Nm) and solve for N: 


Aavg _ _ 590.2 nm 


a es 3 
WA 2O0elnm). ee! 


N= 


77. THINK The condition for a minimum of intensity in a single-slit diffraction pattern 
is given by asin 0 = mid, where a is the slit width, A is the wavelength, and m is an 
integer. 


EXPRESS As a slit is narrowed, the pattern spreads outward, so the question about 
“minimum width” suggests that we are looking at the lowest possible values of m (the 
label for the minimum produced by light 4 = 600 nm) and m’ (the label for the minimum 
produced by light 2’ = 500 nm). Since the angles are the same, then Eq. 36-3 leads to 


mr=m'X' 
which leads to the choices m = 5 and m’'= 6. 


ANALYZE We find the slit width from Eq. 36-3: 


_ md _ 5(600x10’m) 


Ca ee =—~ =3.00x10° m. 
sin@  sin(1.00x10 rad) 


LEARN The intensities of the diffraction are shown next (solid line for orange light, and 
dashed line for blue-green light). The angle 9 = 0.001 rad corresponds to m = 5 for the 
orange light, but m’ =6 for the blue-green light. 


Wg 


0.06 

| 
0.05 | 
0.04 ) \ 


0.03 )! 


0.0002 0.0004 0.0006 0.0008 0.001 0.0012 
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78. The central diffraction envelope spans the range -@ < @ < + @ where 
@, =sin '(A/a). The maxima in the double-slit pattern are located at 


mr 
6, =sin —, 


so that our range specification becomes 


ae! . (ma ee 
—sin” | — |<sin” | — |<+sin™ | — |, 
a d a 


which we change (since sine is a monotonically increasing function in the fourth and first 
quadrants, where all these angles lie) to 


A mm 2X 
<—<+ 


a ada a 


Rewriting this as —d/a < m < +d/a, we find —6 < m < +6, or, since m is an integer, —5 < m 
<+5. Thus, we find eleven values of m that satisfy this requirement. 


79. THINK We relate the resolving power of a diffraction grating to the frequency range. 


EXPRESS Since the resolving power of a grating is given by R = A/AA and by Nm, the 
range of wavelengths that can just be resolved in order m is AA = 2/Nm. Here N is the 
number of rulings in the grating and A is the average wavelength. The frequency / is 
related to the wavelength by fA = c, where c is the speed of light. This means fAA + AAf 
= 0, so 


2 
Miya e iy 
Cc 


is 


where f = c/X is used. The negative sign means that an increase in frequency corresponds 
to a decrease in wavelength. 


ANALYZE (a) Equating the two expressions for AA, we have 


x? x 
ieee ects 
C vf Nm 
and 
Cc 
Af = : 
vf Nm 


(b) The difference in travel time for waves traveling along the two extreme rays is At = 
AL/c, where AL is the difference in path length. The waves originate at slits that are 
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separated by (N — 1)d, where d is the slit separation and N is the number of slits, so the 
path difference is AL = (N-— 1)d sin @and the time difference is 


4» B-1Gina 
Cc 


If N is large, this may be approximated by At = (Nd/c) sin @. The lens does not affect the 
travel time. 


(c) Substituting the expressions we derived for At and Af, we obtain 


Af At = eg [en asin _1 
Xx Cc mr 


The condition d sin 9= md for a diffraction line is used to obtain the last result. 


LEARN We take Af to be positive and interpret it as the range of frequencies that can be 
resolved. 


80. Eq. 36-14 gives the Rayleigh angle (in radians): 


1204 


ra) 
Bee ad SE 


where the rationale behind the second equality is given in Sample Problem — 
“Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of your eye.” We are asked to solve for D and 
are given A = 500 x 10’ m, d= 5.00 x 10° m, and ZL = 0.250 m. Consequently, D = 3.05 
x10°m. 


81. Consider two of the rays shown in Fig. 36-49, one just above the other. The extra 
distance traveled by the lower one may be found by drawing perpendiculars from where 
the top ray changes direction (point P) to the incident and diffracted paths of the lower 
one. Where these perpendiculars intersect the lower ray’s paths are here referred to as 
points A and C. Where the bottom ray changes direction is point B. We note that angle 
Z APB is the same as y, and angle BPC is the same as 0 (see Fig. 36-49). The difference 
in path lengths between the two adjacent light rays is 


Ax = |AB| + |BC|=dsin yw+d sin 6. 
The condition for bright fringes to occur is therefore 
Ax = d(siny +sin0@) =mA 


where m = 0, 1, 2, .... If we set w= 0 then this reduces to Eq. 36-25. 
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82. The angular deviation of a diffracted ray (the angle between the forward extrapolation 
of the incident ray and its diffracted ray) is y'=w+@. For m= 1, this becomes 


w'=w+0=y+tsin | [sin v| 


where the ratio A/d = 0.40 using the values given in the problem statement. The graph of 
this is shown next (with radians used along both axes). 


0.5 15 2 ¥ 


83. THINK For relatively wide slits, we consider both the interference of light from two 
slits, as well as the diffraction of light passing through each slit. 


EXPRESS The central diffraction envelope spans the range -Q@ < @ < +@ where 
8, =sin '(A/a) is the angle that corresponds to the first diffraction minimum. The 


maxima in the double-slit pattern are at 


so that our range specification becomes 


wee . (mr me 
—sin |—| < sin’ | — | < +sin’ | —|, 
a d a 


which we change (since sine is a monotonically increasing function in the fourth and first 
quadrants, where all these angles lie) to 


The equation above sets the range of allowable values of m. 


ANALYZE (a) Rewriting the equation as -d/a < m < +d/a, noting that d/a = (14 uam)/(2.0 
ym) = 7, we atrive at the result —-7 < m < +7, or (since m must be an integer) -6 < m < +6, 
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which amounts to 13 distinct values for m. Thus, thirteen maxima are within the central 
envelope. 


(b) The range (within one of the first-order envelopes) is now 


ee: . (mar = Sphere 
—sin | — | < sin’ | —] < +sin” | — |], 
a d a 


which leads to d/a < m < 2d/a or 7<m< 14. Since m is an integer, this means 8 < m< 
13 which includes 6 distinct values for m in that one envelope. If we were to include the 
total from both first-order envelopes, the result would be twelve, but the wording of the 
problem implies six should be the answer (just one envelope). 


LEARN The intensity of the double-slit interference experiment is plotted below. The 


central diffraction envelope contains 13 maxima, and the first-order envelope has 6 on 
each side. 


\ sites 
‘tla \ 0.04) \ a aN 
/oL6 \ 0.03 \ \ 
/ \ | \ 
[lola \ 0.02 | i - 
[ \ \ ‘ | 
/ \ \ 
{ \ \\ } | 
<= me bit =< “Se 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 
-0.6 -0.4 -0.2 0.2 0.4 0.6 


84. The central diffraction envelope spans the range -—0,<@<+0, where 
@, =sin '(A/a). The maxima in the double-slit pattern are at 


_ 1M 
0, =sin —, 
d 


so that our range specification becomes 


ee. . 4( ma ee! 
—sin |—|<sin | — |<+sin’ | — |, 
a d a 


which we change (since sine is a monotonically increasing function in the fourth and first 
quadrants, where all these angles lie) to 


A ma A 
< <=; 
a a a 
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Rewriting this as -d/a<m<-+d/a we arrive at the result m,,.<d/a<m,,, +1. Due to 


the symmetry of the pattern, the multiplicity of the m values is 2mmax + 1 = 17 so that 
Mmax = 8, and the result becomes 


8<—<9 
a 


where these numbers are as accurate as the experiment allows (that is, “9” means “9.000” 
if our measurements are that good). 


85. We see that the total number of lines on the grating is (1.8 em)(1400/cm) = 2520 = N. 
Combining Eq. 36-31 and Eq. 36-32, we find 


avg __450 nm 


AX = Nm ~ (2520)3) = 0.0595 nm = 59.5 pm. 
1.22AL 
86. Use of Eq. 36-21 leads to D = i = 6.1 mm. 
87. Following the method of Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the 
diffraction of your eye,” we have 
1.224  D 
d oL 


where 2 = 550 x 10° m, D = 0.60 m, and d= 0.0055 m. Thus we get L = 4.9 x 10° m. 


88. We use Eq. 36-3 form =2: mA=asind => beeen : 


— = — =33. 
A sin@ sin37° 


89. We solve Eq. 36-25 for d: 


quite 2(600x10~ m) 


== =2.203x10° m=2.203x107 cm 
sind sin 33° 


which is typically expressed in reciprocal form as the “number of lines per centimeter” 
(or per millimeter, or per inch): 


= 4539 lines/cm . 


Qe 


The full width is 3.00 cm, so the number of lines is (4539 /em)(3.00 cm) = 1.36 x 10°, 


90. Although the angles in this problem are not particularly big (so that the small angle 
approximation could be used with little error), we show the solution appropriate for large 
as well as small angles (that is, we do not use the small angle approximation here). 
Equation 36-3 gives 
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mA=asin@ => 6 =sin '\(m//a)=sin '[2(0.42 um)/(5.1 um)] = 9.48°. 


The geometry of Figure 35-10(a) is a useful reference (even though it shows a double slit 
instead of the single slit that we are concerned with here). We see in that figure the 
relation between y, D, and 0: 


y= Dtan @ = (3.2 m) tan(9.48°) = 0.534 m. 


91. The problem specifies d = 12/8900 using the mm unit, and we note there are no 
refraction angles greater than 90°. We convert 2 = 500 nm to 5 x 10“ mm and solve Eq. 
36-25 for "max" (realizing it might not be an integer): 


a d sin 90° _ 12 
as r (8900)(5x 10) 


~ 


where we have rounded down. There are no values of m (for light of wavelength 2) 
greater than m = 2. 


92. We denote the Earth-Moon separation as L. The energy of the beam of light that is 
projected onto the Moon is concentrated in a circular spot of diameter d), where d,/L = 
20g = 2(1.22A/do), with do the diameter of the mirror on Earth. The fraction of energy 
picked up by the reflector of diameter d> on the Moon is then 77 = (dy/d,)’. This reflected 
light, upon reaching the Earth, has a circular cross section of diameter d3 satisfying 


ds/L = 20g = (1.222). 


The fraction of the reflected energy that is picked up by the telescope is then 77” = (do/d3)’. 
Consequently, the fraction of the original energy picked up by the detector is 


pe cias eds dd; dd, 
PS TN ean = 
d,} \d, (2.44Ad.,, /d, )(2.44Ad.,, /d>) 2.441d.,,, 


4 (2.6m)(0.10m) 
| 2.44(0.69x10°° m)(3.82x10* m) 


4 
| ~4x10". 


93. Since we are considering the diameter of the central diffraction maximum, then we 
are working with twice the Rayleigh angle. Using notation similar to that in Sample 
Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of your eye,” we have 2(1.22A/d) = 


D/L. Therefore, b las h 
2(Goo0 x 10° m{GQ54 x 10° m 
Tee 2 @ =0.047m. 
D 91m 


d=2 


94. Letting d sin 0= (L/N) sin 0= mj, we get 
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_(L/N)sin@ _ (10x 10" nm)(sin 30°) _ 
= a 7 (1)(10000) 7 


rn 


500 nm 


95. THINK We use phasors to explore how doubling slit width changes the intensity of 
the central maximum of diffraction and the energy passing through the slit. 


EXPRESS We imagine dividing the original slit into N strips and represent the light from 
each strip, when it reaches the screen, by a phasor. Then, at the central maximum in the 
diffraction pattern, we would add the N phasors, all in the same direction and each with 
the same amplitude. We would find that the intensity there is proportional to N’. 


ANALYZE If we double the slit width, we need 2N phasors if they are each to have the 
amplitude of the phasors we used for the narrow slit. The intensity at the central 
maximum is proportional to (2N) and is, therefore, four times the intensity for the 
narrow slit. The energy reaching the screen per unit time, however, is only twice the 
energy reaching it per unit time when the narrow slit is in place. The energy is simply 
redistributed. For example, the central peak is now half as wide and the integral of the 
intensity over the peak is only twice the analogous integral for the narrow slit. 


LEARN From the discussion above, we see that the intensity of the central maximum 
increases as N’. The dependence arises from the following two considerations: (1) The 
total power reaching the screen is proportional to N, and (2) the width of each maximum 
(distance between two adjacent minima) is proportional to 1/N. 


96. The condition for a minimum in a single-slit diffraction pattern is given by Eq. 36-3, 
which we solve for the wavelength: 


_asin@ — (0.022 mm)sin 1.8° 
m 1 


x =6.91x10* mm =691 nm. 


97. Equation 36-14 gives the Rayleigh angle (in radians): 


pe 1.224 _D 
d L 


where the rationale behind the second equality is given in Sample Problem — 
“Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of your eye.” We are asked to solve for d and 
are given A = 550 x 10m, D = 30 x 10m, and L = 160 x 10° m. Consequently, we 
obtain d= 0.358 m ~36 cm. 


98. Following Sample Problem — “Pointillistic paintings use the diffraction of your eye,” 


we use Eq. 36-17 and obtain L = De =164m. 
1.22% 
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99. (a) Use of Eq. 36-25 for the limit-wavelengths (2; = 700 nm and 42 = 550 nm) leads 
to the condition 
mA, 2mA, 


for m, + 1 = mp (the low end of a high-order spectrum is what is overlapping with the 
high end of the next-lower-order spectrum). Assuming equality in the above equation, we 
can solve for “my,” (realizing it might not be an integer) and obtain m, ~ 4 where we have 
rounded up. It is the fourth-order spectrum that is the lowest-order spectrum to overlap 
with the next higher spectrum. 


(b) The problem specifies d = (1/200) mm, and we note there are no refraction angles 
greater than 90°. We concentrate on the largest wavelength 2 = 700 nm = 7 x 10* mm 
and solve Eq. 36-25 for “max” (realizing it might not be an integer): 


_dsin90° _ (1/200) mm 
a A 7x10* mm 


where we have rounded down. There are no values of m (for the appearance of the full 
spectrum) greater than m = 7. 


100. (a) Maxima of a diffraction grating pattern occur at angles @ given by d sin 0= ma, 
where d is the slit separation, A is the wavelength, and m is an integer. With 0 =30°, and 


d =(1 mm)/200=5.0x10°m, the wavelengths for the mth order maxima are given by 


_dsin@  (5.0x10°m)sin30°_ 2.5x10°m _ 2500 nm 


m m m m 


A 


For the light to be in the visible spectrum (400 — 750 nm), the values of m are m = 4, 5, 
and 6. The wavelengths are: 2, =(2500 nm)/4=625 nm, A, = (2500 nm)/5=500 nm, 


and A, =(2500 nm)/6=417 nm. 


(c) The three wavelengths correspond to orange, blue-green, and violet, respectively. 


101. The dispersion of a grating is given by D = d@/dh, where @is the angular position of 
a line associated with wavelength 4. The angular position and wavelength are related by 
d sin 0= mi, where d is the slit separation (which we made boldfaced in order not to 
confuse it with the d used in the derivative, below) and m is an integer. We differentiate 
this expression with respect to @ to obtain 


LL er ee 
dr 


or 
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(paces 
dX. dcos@ 
Now m= (d/A) sin 8, so D= gene age 
dA cosé iN 


102. (a) Employing Eq. 36-3 with the small angle approximation (sin 6 ~ tan 0 = y/D 
where y locates the minimum relative to the middle of the pattern), we find (with m = 1) 


__ va _ (0.90 mm)(0.40 mm) 


= = 800 mm = 80 cm 
mr 4.50x10~° mm 


which places the screen 80 cm away from the slit. 


(b) The above equation gives for the value of y (for m = 3) 


_ B)AD _ (3)(4.50x107 mm)(800 mm) 
be © (0.40 mm) 


=2.7mm. 


Subtracting this from the first minimum position y = 0.9 mm, we find the result 
Ay=1.8 mm. 


103. (a) We require that sin 9= md, 2/d < sin 30°, where m = 1, 2 and A; = 500 nm. This 
gives 
ps2 SOE Agonmo iia: 
sin 30° sin 30° 


For a grating of given total width L we have N = L/d <d™", so we need to minimize d 
to maximize R= mN «d7'. Thus we choose d = 2400 nm = 2.4 zm. 


(b) Let the third-order maximum for A, = 600 nm be the first minimum for the single-slit 
diffraction profile. This requires that d sin = 3A. =a sin @ or 


a = d/3 = 2400 nm/3 = 800 nm = 0.80 sam. 


(c) Letting sin O= mmaxA2/d < 1, we obtain 


Mirax & 
A,  800nm 


2 d _ 2400nm _ , 


Since the third order is missing the only maxima present are the ones with m = 0, | and 2. 
Thus, the largest order of maxima produced by the grating is m = 2. 
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104. For 2 = 0.10 nm, we have scattering for order m, and for 4’ = 0.075 nm, we have 
scattering for order m'. From Eq. 36-34, we see that we must require mA = m'A', which 
suggests (looking for the smallest integer solutions) that m = 3 and m'= 4. Returning with 
this result and with d= 0.25 nm to Eq. 36-34, we obtain 


6=sin! a 37° . 
2d 


Studying Figure 36-30, we conclude that the angle between incident and scattered beams 
is 180° —20= 106°. 


105. The key trigonometric identity used in this proof is sin(2 4) = 2sin@ cos@. Now, we 
wish to show that Eq. 36-19 becomes (when d = a) the pattern for a single slit of width 2a 
(see Eq. 36-5 and Eq. 36-6): 
7 sets 
10)= ta Serer 


We note from Eq. 36-20 and Eq. 36-21, that the parameters B and o are identical in this 
case (when d = a), so that Eq. 36-19 becomes 


__ (cos(nasinO/A)sin(nasinO/ 4) 
10)= la nasin/A : 


Multiplying numerator and denominator by 2 and using the trig identity mentioned above, 
we obtain 
10) =I pice akin na sf uses 
- 2nasin0/r ™\ 2nasinO/r 


which is what we set out to show. 
106. Employing Eq. 36-3, we find (with m = 3 and all lengths in 4m) 


é=sin™ zoe = sin! oe 


a 


which yields 8 = 48.6°. Now, we use the experimental geometry (tan@ = y/D where y 
locates the minimum relative to the middle of the pattern) to find 


y= Dtan@=2.27 m. 


107. (a) The central diffraction envelope spans the range — 0 < 9< +, where 


ere 
6, =sin'—, 
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which could be further simplified if the small-angle approximation were justified (which 
it is not, since a is so small). The maxima in the double-slit pattern are at 


_,mnr 


6, =sin —, 
d 


so that our range specification becomes 


se shihowt 2 = mA xe She 
—sin | — |<sin” | — |<+sin™| — |], 
a d a 


which we change (since sine is a monotonically increasing function in the fourth and first 
quadrants, where all these angles lie) to 
A mar r 
< <+ 


a ad a 


Rewriting this as -d/a < m < +d/a we arrive at the result max < d/a < Mmax + 1. Due to 
the symmetry of the pattern, the multiplicity of the m values is 27max + 1 = 17 so that 
Mmax = 8, and the result becomes 


g<fcg 
a 


where these numbers are as accurate as the experiment allows (that is, "9" means "9.000" 
if our measurements are that good). 


108. We refer (somewhat sloppily) to the 400 nm wavelength as “blue” and the 700 nm 
wavelength as “red.” Consider Eq. 36-25 (md = d sin@), for the 3“ order blue, and also 
for the 2" order red: 

(3) Abe = 1200 nm = d sin( Ane) 


(2) Area = 1400 nm = d sin( Gea) . 


Since sine is an increasing function of angle (in the first quadrant) then the above set of 
values make clear that Ged (second order) > OAbiue (third order) Which shows that the spectrums 
overlap (regardless of the value of d). 


109. One strategy is to divide Eq. 36-25 by Eq. 36-3, assuming the same angle (a point 
we'll come back to, later) and the same light wavelength for both: 


m mA _dsn@ d 


m' m'A asin@ a 


We recall that d is measured from middle of transparent strip to the middle of the next 
transparent strip, which in this particular setup means d = 2a. Thus, m/m’= 2, orm = 


/ 


2m’. 
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Now we interpret our result. First, the division of the equations is not valid when m = 0 
(which corresponds to 8 = 0), so our remarks do not apply to the m = 0 maximum. 
Second, Eq. 36-25 gives the “bright” interference results, and Eq. 36-3 gives the “dark” 
diffraction results (where the latter overrules the former in places where they coincide — 
see Figure 36-17 in the textbook). For m’= any nonzero integer, the relation m = 2m’ 
implies that m = any nonzero even integer. As mentioned above, these are occurring at 
the same angle, so the even integer interference maxima are eliminated by the diffraction 
minima. 


110. The derivation is similar to that used to obtain Eq. 36-27. At the first minimum 
beyond the mth principal maximum, two waves from adjacent slits have a phase 
difference of Ag = 2mm + (2n/N), where N is the number of slits. This implies a 
difference in path length of 

AL = (A@/2m)A = md + (AN). 


If 6, is the angular position of the mth maximum, then the difference in path length is 
also given by AL = d sin(6,, + AO). Thus 


d sin (On + AO) = mx + (A/N). 
We use the trigonometric identity 
sin(@, + Ad) = sin GB, cos A@+ cos GB, sin AO. 
Since A@ is small, we may approximate sin A@ by A@ in radians and cos A@ by unity. 
Thus, 
d sin 0, +d A@cos By = mi + (A/N). 


We use the condition d sin 9,, = mA to obtain d A@ cos G,, = A/N and 


rn 


A@=———_.. 
Ndcos@,, 


111. There are two unknowns, the x-ray wavelength 4 and the plane separation d, so data 
for scattering at two angles from the same planes should suffice. The observations obey 
Bragg’s law, so 

2d sind, =mA, 2d sind, =mA. 


However, these cannot be solved for the unknowns. For example, we can use the first 
equation to eliminate 1 from the second. We obtain 


m, sin@, =m, sin8,, 


an equation that does not contain either of the unknowns. 
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112. The problem specifies d = (1 mm)/500 = 2.00 um unit, and we note there are no 
refraction angles greater than 90°. We concentrate on the largest wavelength 2 = 700 nm 
= 0.700 um and solve Eq. 36-25 for "max" (realizing it might not be an integer): 


_dsin90°_ d_— 2.00 um | 


m ———— = SS 
a A A 0.700 ym 


where we have rounded down. There are no values of m (for appearance of the full 
spectrum) greater than m = 2. 


113. When the speaker phase difference is 7 rad (180°), we expect to see the “reverse” of 
Fig. 36-15 [translated into the acoustic context, so that “bright” becomes “loud” and 
“dark” becomes “quiet’]. That is, with 180° phase difference, all the peaks in Fig. 36-15 
become valleys and all the valleys become peaks. As the phase changes from zero to 
180° (and similarly for the change from 180° back to 360° = original pattern), the peaks 
should shift (and change height) in a continuous fashion — with the most dramatic feature 
being a large “dip” in the center diffraction envelope which deepens until it seems to split 
the central maximum into smaller diffraction maxima which (once the phase difference 
reaches 1 rad) will be located at angles given by a sin@ =+A. How many interference 
fringes would actually “be inside” each of these smaller diffraction maxima would, of 
course, depend on the particular values of a, > and d. 


114. From d sin 8= mi, where d is the slit separation, 4 is the wavelength, and m is an 
integer, we write 
dsin(@+ A@) =m(A+ AA) 


Subtracting the first equation from the second gives 


d|sin(O+ A@)-—sin 0] =m(A+AA)—mA=mAd. 
Noting that 
lim sin(9 + A@) —sin(@+ A@) a 


os 0, 
A6->0 A@ 


the above expression simplifies to 


Thus, 


AO mAA mAA 


mAdA mAA AA 
dcos@ dyi—sin?@ dJi-(ma/dy fd?-(may— (d/my -722 


Chapter 37 


1. From the time dilation equation At = yAtfo (where Af is the proper time interval, 
y =1/J1—£, and B= vic), we obtain 


The proper time interval is measured by a clock at rest relative to the muon. Specifically, 
Ato = 2.2000 us. We are also told that Earth observers (measuring the decays of moving 
muons) find At = 16.000 ws. Therefore, 


pti ees = 0.99050 
16.000 us 


2. (a) We find 2 from y =1/,/1— f’: 


ph : =H = = 0.14037076. 
(1.0100000) 


(b) Similarly, 2 = ,{1—(10.000000) © = 0.99498744. 
(c) In this case, = /1—(100.00000) ~ = 0.99995000. 


(d) The result is B= 1—(1000.0000) * = 0.999999 50. 


3. (a) The round-trip (discounting the time needed to “turn around’) should be one year 
according to the clock you are carrying (this is your proper time interval Afo) and 1000 
years according to the clocks on Earth, which measure At. We solve Eq. 37-7 for £: 


At, \ ly ) 
B= 1-( 4) = (2) =0.99999950. 
y 
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(b) The equations do not show a dependence on acceleration (or on the direction of the 
velocity vector), which suggests that a circular journey (with its constant magnitude 
centripetal acceleration) would give the same result (if the speed is the same) as the one 
described in the problem. A more careful argument can be given to support this, but it 
should be admitted that this is a fairly subtle question that has occasionally precipitated 
debates among professional physicists. 


4. Due to the time-dilation effect, the time between initial and final ages for the daughter 
is longer than the four years experienced by her father: 


ty daughter —G daughter — (4.000 y) 


where y is the Lorentz factor (Eq. 37-8). Letting T denote the age of the father, then the 
conditions of the problem require 


T; - ti daughter + 20.00 y , Ty = trdaughter — 20.00 y : 


Since Ty — T; = 4.000 y, then these three equations combine to give a single condition 
from which ycan be determined (and consequently v): 


44=4y > y=lil > p= 239 - 0.9959, 


5. In the laboratory, it travels a distance d = 0.00105 m = vt, where v = 0.992c and ¢ is the 
time measured on the laboratory clocks. We can use Eq. 37-7 to relate ¢ to the proper 
lifetime of the particle fo: 


2 
) ee EN er | CAR ETT 
Cc 0.992c 


1-(v/c) 
which yields f = 4.46 x 10° s = 0.446 ps. 


6. From the value of At in the graph when / = 0, we infer than Af, in Eq. 37-9 is 8.0 s. 
Thus, that equation (which describes the curve in Fig. 37-22) becomes 


A : 
Xe bi = 8.0s 


Ji-w/ey Ji-p- 


If we set 2 = 0.98 in this expression, we obtain approximately 40 s for At. 


7. We solve the time dilation equation for the time elapsed (as measured by Earth 
observers): 
At 


1—(0.9990) 


At = 


1601 


where Af = 120 y. This yields At = 2684 y ~2.68x10° y. 


8. The contracted length of the tube would be 


L=L v1-£° = (3.00m)/1-(0.999987)” = 0.0153 m. 


9. THINK The length of the moving spaceship is measured to be shorter by a stationary 
observer 


EXPRESS Let the rest length of the spaceship be Lo. The length measured by the timing 


station is 
L=L,J1-(v/c)’. 
ANALYZE (a) The rest length is Zp = 130 m. With v = 0.740c, we obtain 
L=L,\1-(v/c =(130m),/1-(0.740) =87.4m. 


(b) The time interval for the passage of the spaceship is 


87.4m 


di 2 
Ara ~ Pro 10 m/s 3.94 x10°"s. 


LEARN The length of the spaceship appears to be contracted by a factor of 


ee SoS Ree eRe 
Vi-@/eP  Jf1-(0.740"7 


10. Only the “component” of the length in the x direction contracts, so its y component 
stays 

"= 0, = sin 30° = (1.0 m)(0.50) = 0.50m 
while its x component becomes 


C=0.J1-B? =(1.0 m)(cos30°),/1- (0.90)? =0.38m. 


Therefore, using the Pythagorean theorem, the length measured from S’ is 


t=s(ey +(,) =\(0.38 my’ +0.50 my’ =0.63m. 
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11. The length L of the rod, as measured in a frame in which it is moving with speed v 
parallel to its length, is related to its rest length Lo by L = Lo/y, where y =1/,/1— and 


2 = vic. Since vy must be greater than 1, L is less than Zo. For this problem, Lo = 1.70 m 
and {= 0.630, so 


L=I,y1-£ =(1.70m) J/1-(0.630) =1.32m. 


12. (a) We solve Eq. 37-13 for v and then plug in: 


(b) The Lorentz factor in this case is y = poise =i = 2.00. 


Jl-(v/e) 


13. (a) The speed of the traveler is v = 0.99c, which may be equivalently expressed as 
0.99 ly/y. Let d be the distance traveled. Then, the time for the trip as measured in the 
frame of Earth is 

At = d/v = (26 ly)/(0.99 ly/y) = 26.26 y. 


(b) The signal, presumed to be a radio wave, travels with speed c and so takes 26.0 y to 
reach Earth. The total time elapsed, in the frame of Earth, is 


26.26 y + 26.0 y=52.26y. 
(c) The proper time interval is measured by a clock in the spaceship, so Ato = At/y. Now 


1 1 
fe 37,0 
Ji-B Jfi-0.99) 


Thus, Ato = (26.26 y)/(7.09) = 3.705 y. 


Vi= 


14. From the value of Z in the graph when /= 0, we infer that Zo in Eq. 37-13 is 0.80 m. 
Thus, that equation (which describes the curve in Fig. 37-23) with SI units understood 


becomes 
L=L,1-(v/cy = (0.80m) 1- f°. 


If we set 2 = 0.95 in this expression, we obtain approximately 0.25 m for L. 


15. (a) Let d = 23000 ly = 23000 c y, which would give the distance in meters if we 
included a conversion factor for years — seconds. With Afp = 30 y and At = d/v (see Eq. 
37-10), we wish to solve for v from Eq. 37-7. Our first step is as follows: 
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Apt Avo, 23000 y__ 30 
vo -p Bp  ft=B 


at which point we can cancel the unit year and manipulate the equation to solve for the 
speed parameter 2. This yields 


p= : =0.99999915. 


1+(30/23000)° 


(b) The Lorentz factor is y =1/,/1— 8* = 766.6680752. Thus, the length of the galaxy 
measured in the traveler’s frame is 


_ 1, _ 23000 ly 
y  766.6680752 


= 29,99999 ly = 30 ly. 


16. The “coincidence” of x = x'= 0 at ¢ = ¢' = 0 is important for Eq. 37-21 to apply 
without additional terms. In part (a), we apply these equations directly with 


v= +0.400c = 1.199 x 10° m/s, 
and in part (c) we simply change v + —v and recalculate the primed values. 


(a) The position coordinate measured in the S” frame is 


x—vt _ 3.00x10°m—(1.199x10*m/s)(2.50s) 


: : =2.7x10°m~0, 
1-8 1—(0.400) 


x'=y(x-vt)= 


where we conclude that the numerical result (2.7 x 10° m or 2.3 x 10° m depending on 
how precise a value of v is used) is not meaningful (in the significant figures sense) and 
should be set equal to zero (that is, it is “consistent with zero” in view of the statistical 
uncertainties involved). 


(b) The time coordinate measured in the S’ frame is 


=2.29s. 


( ") t—Bx/c  2-50s—(0.400)(3.00x10*m)/2.998x10* m/s 
t=y|t-— |= Se 
“2 ofl=f? 1—(0.400)° 


(c) Now, we obtain 
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x+vt_ _ 3.00x10° m+(1.199x10* m/s) (2.50 s) 
XxX — — 
VI-# 1-(0.400)° 


(d) Similarly, 


, 


= 6.54x10* m. 


2.50s +(0.400)(3.00x10°m)/ 2.998 10° m/ 
'=y(r47)- SOO E Ms 2) ee ey 
c 1-(0.400) 


17. THINK We apply Lorentz transformation to calculate x’ and ¢' according to an 
observer in S’. 


EXPRESS The proper time is not measured by clocks in either frame S or frame S’ since 
a single clock at rest in either frame cannot be present at the origin and at the event. The 
full Lorentz transformation must be used: 
x'=y(x-vt), fC=y7(t—fx/c) 
where {= v/c = 0.950 and 
y =1j1- £8 =1/1-(0.950) = 3.20256. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, the spatial coordinate in S’ is 


x'=7(x—-vt)= (3.20256)(100 x 10°’m-—(0.950)(2.998 x 10° m/s)(200 x 10°*s)) 
=1.38x10° m=138 km. 


(b) The temporal coordinate in S' is 


_ (0.950)(100 x 10° m) | 


1 = y(t Bx/e) = (3.20256)| 20010" 
he cia ae | 9.99810" mis 


=—3.74x10%s =-374us . 


LEARN The time and the location of the collision recorded by an observer S' are 
different than that by another observer in S. 


18. The “coincidence” of x = x'= 0 at ¢ = t' = 0 is important for Eq. 37-21 to apply 
without additional terms. We label the event coordinates with subscripts: (x, t;) = (0, 0) 


and (x2, t2) = (3000 m, 4.0 x 10° s). 


(a) We expect (x’), t’:) = (0, 0), and this may be verified using Eq. 37-21. 
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(b) We now compute (x’2, t’2), assuming v = +0.60c = +1.799 x 10° m/s (the sign of v is 
not made clear in the problem statement, but the figure referred to, Fig. 37-9, shows the 
motion in the positive x direction). 


_ = 8 -6 
,  Xx-vt _ 3000 m (1.799x10° m/s)(4.0x10 8) 5 95x10? m 


bo 
ewe 1— (0.60) 

= Oni} 8 
yt Bale _4.0x10* s~(0.60)(3000 m) (2.99810! ms) _ 5 549-4 


j-B 1— (0.60) 


(c) The two events in frame S' occur in the order: first 1, then 2. However, in frame S’ 
where t, <0, they occur in the reverse order: first 2, then 1. So the two observers see the 
two events in the reverse sequence. 


We note that the distances x2 — x; and x,—x, are larger than how far light can travel 
during the respective times (c(¢,—-¢,)=1.2 kmandc|t,/—-t/|~750m) , so that no 


inconsistencies arise as a result of the order reversal (that is, no signal from event 1 could 
arrive at event 2 or vice versa). 


19. (a) We take the flashbulbs to be at rest in frame S, and let frame S’ be the rest frame of 
the second observer. Clocks in neither frame measure the proper time interval between 
the flashes, so the full Lorentz transformation (Eq. 37-21) must be used. Let ¢, be the time 
and x, be the coordinate of the small flash, as measured in frame S. Then, the time of the 
small flash, as measured in frame S’, is 


t= ile = Px) 
Cc 


y=1/J1-B =1/J1-(0.250)? = 1.0328. 


where {= v/c = 0.250 and 


Similarly, let ¢, be the time and x, be the coordinate of the big flash, as measured in frame 
S. Then, the time of the big flash, as measured in frame S’, is 


' xX 
t, =1(1,- 2). 


Subtracting the second Lorentz transformation equation from the first and recognizing 
that ¢, = ty (since the flashes are simultaneous in S), we find 
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_ B(x, =%,) _ (1.0328)(0.250)(30x10° m) 


: =2,58x107s 
c 3.0010* m/s 


At' 
where At'=tf, —-t! . 
(b) Since At’ is negative, ¢; is greater than ¢} . The small flash occurs first in S’. 
20. From Eq. 2 in Table 37-2, we have 
At=v yAx'/c? + vyAt’. 


The coefficient of Ax’ is the slope (4.0 us/400 m) of the graph, and the last term 
involving Af’ is the “y-intercept” of the graph. From the first observation, we can solve 
for B = v/c = 0.949 and consequently y= 3.16. Then, from the second observation, we 
find 

At _ 2.00x10°°s 


At! =— =" * = 6.3x10"s. 
y 3.16 


21. (a) Using Eq. 2’ of Table 37-2, we have 


a=r[ ar" | =7[ ar 22) 7{ 00x10 Peon) 
c c 2.998 x10° m/s 


where the Lorentz factor is itself a function of @ (see Eq. 37-8). 


(b) A plot of At’ as a function of @ in the range 0 < # <0.01 is shown below: 


B 


rr To fo op te te oe 
0.002 0.004 0.006 0.008 0.01 


Note the limits of the vertical axis are +2 ws and —2 ws. We note how “flat” the curve is 
in this graph; the reason is that for low values of £, Bullwinkle’s measure of the temporal 
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separation between the two events is approximately our measure, namely +1.0 ws. There 
are no nonintuitive relativistic effects in this case. 


(c) A plot of At’ as a function of # in the range 0.1< #<1 is shown below: 


Af 


to 


rte © © ee | es: os le UP, reo. B 
2 


0.2 0.4 0.6 


(d) Setting 


ai! =1( 1-2) =-y Liooxiotg=—_ Ly 
2,998 x10" m/s 


leads to 
cAt _ (2.998x10* m/s)(1.00x10"*s) 
Ax 400m 


p- = 0.7495 = 0.750. 


(e) For the graph shown in part (c), as we increase the speed, the temporal separation 
according to Bullwinkle is positive for the lower values and then goes to zero and finally 
(as the speed approaches that of light) becomes progressively more negative. For the 
lower speeds with 

At > 0 Sty’ < fp’ > 0< 6<0.750, 
according to Bullwinkle event A occurs before event B just as we observe. 
(f) For the higher speeds with 

At’<0 => ty’ > tp’ > 0.750< B<1, 
according to Bullwinkle event B occurs before event A (the opposite of what we observe). 


(g) No, event A cannot cause event B or vice versa. We note that 


Ax/At = (400 m)/(1.00 us) = 4.00 «10° m/s > c. 
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A signal cannot travel from event A to event B without exceeding c, so causal influences 


cannot originate at A and thus affect what happens at B, or vice versa. 


22. (a) From Table 37-2, we find 


400 m—(299.8 m)B 
Ax' = y (Ax—vAt) = y(Ax— BcAt) = 7[400 m— Bc(1.00 ws)] = = 
yl-B 


(b) A plot of Ax' as a function of @ with 0< £<0.01 is shown below: 
Ax! 

400 

399.5 

399 

398.5 

398 


397.5 


B 


0.002 0.004 0.006 0.008 0.01 


(c) A plot of Av' as a function of # with 0.1< #<1 is shown below: 


0.2 0.4 F 1 


(d) To find the minimum, we can take a derivative of Ax’ with respect to #2, simplify, and 
then set equal to zero: 


dAx' d eae 


dp dB\ fi-g } a-By? 


cAt _ (2.998x10* m/s)(1.00x10 °s) 
Ax 400 m 


This yields 
= 0.7495 = 0.750 


p= 


(e) Substituting this value of into the part (a) expression yields Ax’ = 264.8 m 
= 265 m for its minimum value. 
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23. (a) The Lorentz factor is 


1 1 


= = =125. 
, Ji-B J/1-(0.600)° 


(b) In the unprimed frame, the time for the clock to travel from the origin to x = 180 m is 


ee 180m 
v (0.600)(3.00 x 10° m/ s) 


=100x10°s. 


The proper time interval between the two events (at the origin and at x = 180 m) is 
measured by the clock itself. The reading on the clock at the beginning of the interval is 
zero, so the reading at the end is 


6 
fat LOOK 8800x1075. 
y 1.25 


24. The time-dilation information in the problem (particularly, the 15 s on “his 
wristwatch... which takes 30.0 s according to you”) reveals that the Lorentz factor is y= 
2.00 (see Eq. 37-9), which implies his speed is v = 0.866c. 

(a) With v= 2.00, Eq. 37-13 implies the contracted length is 0.500 m. 


(b) There is no contraction along the direction perpendicular to the direction of motion 
(or “boost” direction), so meter stick 2 still measures 1.00 m long. 


(c) As in part (b), the answer is 1.00 m. 
(d) Equation 1’ in Table 37-2 gives 


Ax’ =x} —x{ = (Av—vAt)=(2.00)| 20.0 m—(0.866)(2.998x 10" mv/s)(40.0x10” s) | 
=19.2m 


(e) Equation 2’ in Table 37-2 gives 
At’ =t,-t)=7(At—vAx/c?)=7(At- BAx/c) 


=(2.00)| 40.0x10” s—(0.866)(20.0 m) /(2.998x10° m/s) | 
=-—35.5 ns. 


In absolute value, the two events are separated by 35.5 ns. 


(f) The negative sign obtained in part (e) implies event 2 occurred before event 1. 
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25. (a) In frame S, our coordinates are such that x, = +1200 m for the big flash, and x = 
1200 — 720 = 480 m for the small flash (which occurred later). Thus, 


Ax = x2—x,; =—720 m. 
If we set Ax’ = 0 in Eq. 37-25, we find 
0=y(Ax—vAr) = y €720m- (5.00 x 10s) 
which yields v =—1.44 x 10° m/s, or B=v/c =0.480. 
(b) The negative sign in part (a) implies that frame S’ must be moving in the —x direction. 
(c) Equation 37-28 leads to 


a'=y( ar") =y[ s00s10%s 


(—1.44x10°m/s)(—720 m) 
(2.998x10* m/s)’ j 


which turns out to be positive (regardless of the specific value of 7). Thus, the order of 
the flashes is the same in the S’ frame as it is in the S frame (where At is also positive). 
Thus, the big flash occurs first, and the small flash occurs later. 


(d) Finishing the computation begun in part (c), we obtain 


,  5.00x10°s —(—1.44.« 10° m/s)(— 720 m)/(2.998 x 10° m/s)” 


V1—0.4807 


At =439x10°%s. 


26. We wish to adjust Af so that 
0 = Ax’ = y(Axv—vAt) = y(-720m-vAt) 
in the limiting case of |v|—> c. Thus, 


Ax Ax 720m 


= =2.40x10°s. 
vy c 2.998x10° m/s 


At 


27. THINK We apply relativistic velocity transformation to calculate the velocity of the 
particle with respect to frame S. 


EXPRESS We assume 5S’ is moving in the +x direction. Let u' be the velocity of the 
particle as measured in S’ and v be the velocity of S’ relative to S, the velocity of the 
particle as measured in S'is given by Eq. 37-29: 
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| OY 
l+u'v/c. 


ANALYZE With u'= +0.40c and v = +0.60c, we obtain 


u'+yv 0.40c + 0.60c 


u= z= 7 =O08lce. 
l+u'v/c  14+(0.40c)(+0.60c) /c 


LEARN The classical Galilean transformation would have given 
u=u'+v=0.40c + 0.60c = 1.0c. 
28. (a) We use Eq. 37-29: 


oes vt+u _ 0.47c+0.62c _ 
l+uv'/c? 1+(0.47)(0.62) 


Cc, 


in the direction of increasing x (since v > 0). In unit-vector notation, we have 
v =(0.84c)1 . 


(b) The classical theory predicts that v = 0.47c + 0.62c = 1.1c, or v= (1.1c)i : 


(c) Now v’= ~0.47ci so 


mc vtu  — -0.47c+0.62c _ 
I+uv'/c? 1+(-0.47)(0.62) 


> 


or ¥=(0.21c)i 


(d) By contrast, the classical prediction is v = 0.62c — 0.47c = 0.15c, or v= (0.15¢)i ‘ 


29. (a) One thing Einstein’s relativity has in common with the more familiar (Galilean) 
relativity is the reciprocity of relative velocity. If Joe sees Fred moving at 20 m/s 
eastward away from him (Joe), then Fred should see Joe moving at 20 m/s westward 
away from him (Fred). Similarly, if we see Galaxy A moving away from us at 0.35c then 
an observer in Galaxy A should see our galaxy move away from him at 0.35c, or 0.35 in 
multiple of c. 


(b) We take the positive axis to be in the direction of motion of Galaxy A, as seen by us. 
Using the notation of Eq. 37-29, the problem indicates v = +0.35c (velocity of Galaxy A 
relative to Earth) and u = —0.35c (velocity of Galaxy B relative to Earth). We solve for 
the velocity of B relative to A: 
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u’ ule-vi/c_ (-0.35)-0.35 
= >= =-0.62, 
ce l-uv/c 1-(-0.35)(0.35) 
or |u'/c|=0.62. 


30. Using the notation of Eq. 37-29 and taking “away” (from us) as the positive direction, 
the problem indicates v = +0.4c and u = +0.8c (with 3 significant figures understood). We 
solve for the velocity of Q> relative to Q; (in multiple of c): 


ibe eee 0.8—0.4 _ 0.588 
c l-uv/c 1-(0.8)(0.4) 


in a direction away from Earth. 


31. THINK Both the spaceship and the micrometeorite are moving relativistically, and 
we apply relativistic speed transformation to calculate the velocity of the micrometeorite 
relative to the spaceship. 


EXPRESS Let S be the reference frame of the micrometeorite, and S’ be the reference 
frame of the spaceship. We assume S to be moving in the +x direction. Let u be the 
velocity of the micrometeorite as measured in S and v be the velocity of S’ relative to S, 
the velocity of the micrometeorite as measured in S’ can be solved by using Eq. 37-29: 


u'+v : u-—v 
= —D > u = 7: 
l+u'v/c l-uv/c 


ANALYZE The problem indicates that v = —0.82c (spaceship velocity) and u = +0.82c 
(micrometeorite velocity). We solve for the velocity of the micrometeorite relative to the 
spaceship: 
ip 0.82c —(—0.82c) _ 
l-uv/c’ 1—(0.82)(—082) 


0.98c 


or 2.94 x 10° m/s. Using Eq. 37-10, we conclude that observers on the ship measure a 
transit time for the micrometeorite (as it passes along the length of the ship) equal to 


d 350m 


= ——— =12x10°s. 
u' 2.94x10°m/s 


At = 


LEARN The classical Galilean transformation would have given 


u'=u—v=0.82c —(— 0.82c) = 1.64c, 


which exceeds c and therefore, is physically impossible. 
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32. The figure shows that u’= 0.80c when v = 0. We therefore infer (using the notation 
of Eq. 37-29) that u = 0.80c. Now, u is a fixed value and v is variable, so u’as a function 
of v is given by 
roe UV 0.80c-—v 
l-uv/c? 1-(0.80)v/c 


which is Eq. 37-29 rearranged so that uv’ is isolated on the left-hand side. We use this 
expression to answer parts (a) and (b). 


(a) Substituting v = 0.90c in the expression above leads to u'’=—0.357c ~— 0.36c. 


(b) Substituting v = c in the expression above leads to u’ = —c (regardless of the value of 


u). 
33. (a) In the messenger’s rest system (called S,,), the velocity of the armada is 


en Ade 0.80c —0.95e ~ 0.625. 


l-w,,/c? 1-(0.80c)(0.95c)/c? 


The length of the armada as measured in S,, is 
Ly 7) 
L=—= (1.0ly),/1 —(—0.625)* =0.781 ly. 
Yv' 


Thus, the length of the trip is 
He L _ O71 _ 1 55 
|v'| 0.625¢ 


(b) In the armada’s rest frame (called S,), the velocity of the messenger is 


; v—-Vv, 0.95¢c —0.80c 


v= 5= 7 =0.625c . 
l-w,/c’  1—(0.95c)(0.80e)/ce 


Now, the length of the trip is 


pated SOM eouh. 
vo -0.625c 


(c) Measured in system S, the length of the armada is 


L=~.=10ly,/1—-(080) =0.60 ly , 


id 
so the length of the trip is 
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L___9.60ly =~ 4.00 y 
Vv, —¥,  0.95¢e—0.80c 


m 


— 


34. We use the transverse Doppler shift formula, Eq. 37-37: f = f;J1-f , or 


1 1 
ig ee 


We solve forA—2,: 
1 1 


Fy Romy a ee Ce ne 1|=+42.97nm. 
‘ Rea | nm 1—(0.100)° | ats 


35. THINK This problem deals with the Doppler effect of light. The source is the 
spaceship that is moving away from the Earth, where the detector is located. 


EXPRESS With the source and the detector separating, the frequency received is given 
directly by Eq. 37-31: 


_¢ fic B 
f= fo 1+, 


where fo is the frequency in the frames of the spaceship, @ = v/c, and v is the speed of the 
spaceship relative to the Earth. 


ANALYZE With £= 0.90 and fo = 100 MHz, we obtain 


f=fo ce (100 MHz), [~~ 22009 = 22.9 MHz. 
1+ 1+0.9000 


LEARN Since the source is moving away from the detector, f < f,. Note that in the low 
speed limit, 6 <1, Eq. 37-31 can be approximated as 


1 
f= 6(1-B+5 8"), 
36. (a) Equation 37-36 leads to a speed of 
AA 


Manaes (0.004)(3.0x 10° m/s) = 1.2x10° m/s = 1x10° m/s. 


(b) The galaxy is receding. 


37. We obtain 
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ge AA 8 620 nm —540 nm 
A 620 nm 


Je=0.13¢ 


38. (a) Equation 37-36 leads to 


AA 12.00nm 


== ¢S (2.998 x 10° m/s) = 7.000 x 10° m/s. 
A 513.0nm 


(b) The line is shifted to a larger wavelength, which means shorter frequency. Recalling 
Eq. 37-31 and the discussion that follows it, this means galaxy NGC is moving away 
from Earth. 


39. THINK This problem deals with the Doppler effect of light. The source is the 
spaceship that is moving away from the Earth, where the detector is located. 


EXPRESS With the source and the detector separating, the frequency received is given 
directly by Eq. 37-31: 
_¢ ficB 
r= So 1+ 8 


where fo is the frequency in the frames of the spaceship, @ = v/c, and v is the speed of the 
spaceship relative to the Earth. The frequency and the wavelength are related by 
fA=c. Thus, if Ao is the wavelength of the light as seen on the spaceship, using 


c= fA, = fA, then the wavelength detected on Earth would be 


1=a(A)na EB 
f \1-£ 


ANALYZE (a) With Ao = 450 nm and 2 = 0.20, we obtain 


1+0.20 


A =(450nm) 
1—0.20 


= 550 nm. 


(b) This is in the green-yellow portion of the visible spectrum. 


LEARN Since Ao = 450 nm, the color of the light as seen on the spaceship is violet-blue. 
With 4 > A,, this Doppler shift is red shift. 


40. (a) The work-kinetic energy theorem applies as well to relativistic physics as to 
Newtonian; the only difference is the specific formula for kinetic energy. Thus, we use 
Eq. 37-52 

W = AK =m.c’(y— 1) 
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and mec’ = 511 keV = 0.511 MeV (Table 37-3), and obtain 


vane phe = ure] — ie keV. 


/i-8 {i- (0.500) 


(b) W= been ey tea ney 
(c) W= bin [ toon. 
es 909 


41. THINK The electron is moving at a relativistic speed since its kinetic energy greatly 
exceeds its rest energy. 


EXPRESS The kinetic energy of the electron is given by Eq. 37-52: 


K = E-mc? =ymc’ —mc’ =mce*(y—1). 
Thus, vy = (K/mc’) + 1. Similarly, by inverting the Lorentz factor y =1/,/1— 8’, we 


obtain B=./1- b,g 


ANALYZE (a) Table 37-3 gives mc? = 511 keV = 0.511 MeV for the electron rest 
energy, so the Lorentz factor is 


jp ene MEN = 196 655 
mc 0.511MeV 


(b) The speed parameter is 


B= je = 0.999987. 


(196.695) 


Thus, the speed of the electron is 0.999987c, or 99.9987% of the speed of light. 


LEARN The classical expression K =mv  /2, for kinetic energy, is adequate only when 
the speed of the object is well below the speed of light. 


42. From Eq. 28-37, we have 


QO =-AMc’ = -[3(4.00151u)—11.99671u]c’ = —(0.00782u)(931.5MeV/u) 
= —7,.28Mev. 
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Thus, it takes a minimum of 7.28 MeV supplied to the system to cause this reaction. We 
note that the masses given in this problem are strictly for the nuclei involved; they are not 
the “atomic” masses that are quoted in several of the other problems in this chapter. 


43. (a) The work-kinetic energy theorem applies as well to relativistic physics as to 
Newtonian; the only difference is the specific formula for kinetic energy. Thus, we use W 
= AK where K = m.c’(y— 1) (Eq. 37-52), and m.c* = 511 keV = 0.511 MeV (Table 37-3). 
Noting that 

AK = mec"(y— fi) 
we obtain 


= =m.c’ 7 
eats Fe B yil- ay ie ea ory 


= 0.996 keV ~1.0 keV. 


(b) Similarly, 


=(511keV) 1m == seaiaani 


l- (0.99) es (0.98) 


We see the dramatic increase in difficulty in trying to accelerate a particle when its initial 
speed is very close to the speed of light. 


44. The mass change is 
Am = Bb02603u+ 15.994915uQ [Bo7825u+ 18.998405u @ -0.008712u. 
Using Eq. 37-50 and Eq. 37-46, this leads to 
O=-AM c? = -By008712 uPismev/ uQs.i2Mev. 


45. The distance traveled by the pion in the frame of Earth is (using Eq. 37-12) d = vAt. 
The proper lifetime Af is related to At by the time-dilation formula: At = yAfo. To use this 
equation, we must first find the Lorentz factor vy (using Eq. 37-48). Since the total energy 
of the pion is given by E = 1.35 x 10° MeV and its mc’ value is 139.6 MeV, then 


> 
pe = = 1.35x 10° MeV ~ 96705. 
mc 139.6 MeV 


Therefore, the lifetime of the moving pion as measured by Earth observers is 


At = YAt, = B71G50 x10” A 3.385x 10s, 
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and the distance it travels is 
d ~cAt = €998 x 10° m/sl@3gs x 10° sA1015~ 10*m=10.15km 


where we have approximated its speed as c (note: its speed can be found by solving Eq. 
37-8, which gives v = 0.9999995c; this more precise value for v would not significantly 
alter our final result). Thus, the altitude at which the pion decays is 120 km — 10.15 km = 
110 km. 


46. (a) Squaring Eq. 37-47 gives 
ES Ge’ Pham x 
which we set equal to Eq. 37-55. Thus, 


(pe) -K* 


(me? y +2mc’?K + K? = (pe) +(e? y > m= re 


(b) At low speeds, the pre-Einsteinian expressions p = mv and K =1mv’ apply. We note 
that pc>> K at low speeds since c> v in this regime. Thus, 


B-GGmA Be 
ae “oe ec ee 


(c) Here, pc = 121 MeV, so 
2 eq2 
= = >>” = 105.6 MeV /c?. 


Now, the mass of the electron (see Table 37-3) is m. = 0.511 MeV/c’, so our result is 
roughly 207 times bigger than an electron mass, i.e., m/m, = 207. The particle is a muon. 


47. THINK As a consequence of the theory of relativity, mass can be considered as 
another form of energy. 


EXPRESS The mass of an object and its equivalent energy is given by 
E,=mc’. 


ANALYZE The energy equivalent of one tablet is 
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Ey = mc’ = (320 x 10° kg) (3.00 x 108 m/s)? = 2.88 x 10'° J. 
This provides the same energy as 
(2.88 x 10'° JV/(3.65 x 10’ J/L) = 7.89 x 10° L 
of gasoline. The distance the car can go is 
d = (7.89 x 10° L) (12.75 km/L) = 1.01 x 10’ km. 


LEARN The distance is roughly 250 times larger than the circumference of Earth (see 
Appendix C). However, this is possible only if the mass-energy conversion were perfect. 


48. (a) The proper lifetime Azo is 2.20 ws, and the lifetime measured by clocks in the 


laboratory (through which the muon is moving at high speed) is At = 6.90 us. We use Eq. 
37-7 to solve for the speed parameter: 


2 2 
B=,fl- Ato) _ }_[ 22048) _ 9 948. 
At 6.90 Ls 


(b) From the answer to part (a), we find y= 3.136. Thus, with (see Table 37-3) 


myc = 207m.c’ = 105.8 MeV, 
Eq. 37-52 yields 


K =m,c° (y—1)=(105.8MeV)(3.136—1) = 226 MeV. 
(c) We write m,c = 105.8 MeV/c and apply Eq. 37-41: 
p=ym,yv = ym,cB = D36dPssmev do478G 314 MeV/c 
which can also be expressed in SI units (p = 1.7 x 10°’? kg-m/s). 
49. (a) The strategy is to find the y factor from E = 14.24 x 10° J and MyC = 1.5033 x 


10°'° J and from that find the contracted length. From the energy relation (Eq. 37-48), we 
obtain 


~9 
pe Bi sae _ 94.73. 
m,C 1.5033x107" J 


Consequently, Eq. 37-13 yields 
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L, 21cm 


y 94.73 


= 0.222 cm =2.22x10° m. 


(b) From the y factor, we find the speed: 


2 
y= ole 0.99994 c. 
Y 


Therefore, in our reference frame the time elapsed is 


fee EE. i, 
vy (0.99994)(2.998x10* m/s) 


(c) The time dilation formula (Eq. 37-7) leads to 
At = yAt, =7.01x10""" s 
Therefore, according to the proton, the trip took 
Ato = 2.22 x 10°°/0.99994c = 7.40 x 10°" s. 


50. From Eq. 37-52, y = (K/mc*) + 1, and from Eq. 37-8, the speed parameter is 
p=yiq b vQ 
(a) Table 37-3 gives m.c” = 511 keV =0.511 MeV, so the Lorentz factor is 


_ 10.00MeV 


y=———__— +1 = 20.57, 
0.5110 MeV 


(b) and the speed parameter is 


2 1 
nie l/vy) = -—!_. -o 9088. 
(1/7) (20.57) 


(c) Using MyC = 938.272 MeV, the Lorentz factor is 
v= 1+ 10.00 MeV/938.272 MeV = 1.01065 ~1.011. 


(d) The speed parameter is 


B=\l-y~ =0.144844 = 0.1448. 
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(e) With m,c” = 3727.40 MeV, we obtain v= 10.00/3727.4 + 1 = 1.00268 ~ 1.003. 


(f) The speed parameter is 


B=\l-y~ =0.0731037 = 0.07310. 


51. We set Eq. 37-55 equal to (3.00mc’)’, as required by the problem, and solve for the 
speed. Thus, 


(pe) + (me? y = 9.00( mc’ y 
leads to p= mcV8 = 2.83mce. 
52. (a) The binomial theorem tells us that, for x small, 
(l+x)’ = 14+vxt+ ¥v(v-1)x 
if we ignore terms involving x° and higher powers (this is reasonable since if x is small, 
say x = 0.1, then x° is much smaller: x° = 0.001). The relativistic kinetic energy formula, 


when the speed v is much smaller than c, has a term that we can apply the binomial 
theorem to; identifying —8? as x and —1/2 as v, we have 


y=(I- By? = 1 + C¥)CB) + % (C4) - ICY. 


Substituting this into Eq. 37-52 leads to 


K =me(y— 1) me[(-”)\(-B?) + % -AC%) — DEB] 


which simplifies to 
ten fe tegge hs lyAt ety Ae 
Kxwsme B +ome f= sm? +emvic’ . 


(b) If we use the mc? value for the electron found in Table 37-3, then for @ = 1/20, the 
classical expression for kinetic energy gives 


Ketassiceal = 5mv? = 5 mc? B? =3(8.19 x 1074 J) (1/20) = 1.0 x 107185. 
(c) The first-order correction becomes 
Keustorder = mv'/c? =3 me? B* =3(8.19 x 10743) (1/20)' =1.9 x 10° J 


which we note is much smaller than the classical result. 
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(d) In this case, £ = 0.80 = 4/5, and the classical expression yields 

Kotassical = 3 mv? =3mc? B’=3(8.19 x 10°“ J) (4/5)" =2.6 x 10°F. 
(e) And the first-order correction is 

Keust-order = zmv'/c? =3 me? B* =3(8.19 x 1043) (4/5)! = 1.3 x 10-4 J 


which is comparable to the classical result. This is a signal that ignoring the higher order 
terms in the binomial expansion becomes less reliable the closer the speed gets to c. 


(f) We set the first-order term equal to one-tenth of the classical term and solve for /: 
gine? f° = 75 (amc? B ) 
and obtain 6 = 2/15 ~ 0.37. 
53. Using the classical orbital radius formula 7 =mv/|q|B, the period is 
T, =2a1n,/v=2am/|q|B. 


In the relativistic limit, we must use 


2) ymv 
r=—— = =r 
lgqiB |q|B °° 
which yields 
2ar 2am 
v |q|B 


(b) The period T is not independent of v. 
(c) We interpret the given 10.0 MeV to be the kinetic energy of the electron. In order to 


make use of the mc’ value for the electron given in Table 37-3 
(511 keV =0.511 MeV) we write the classical kinetic energy formula as 


1 1 1 
K grassical = 7m = 2 Ge? Hake! Ge’ ly. 


If Ketassical = 10.0 MeV, then 
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5 ae 2NI.0 MeV 
B = classical = Z 6.256, 
mc 0.511MeV 


which, of course, is impossible since it exceeds 1. If we use this value anyway, then the 
classical orbital radius formula yields 


_ mv _ mc _(9-11x10°'kg) (6.256) (2.998x10* m/s) 
q]B eB «(Lex10C) (220T) 


=4.85x10° m. 


(d) Before using the relativistically correct orbital radius formula, we must compute / in 
a relativistically correct way: 


_ 10.0 MeV 


y =———_— +1 =20.57 
0.511 MeV 


K =mc’(y-1) > 


which implies (from Eq. 37-8) 


B= i = lerrcae i = 0.99882. 
Y 4 


_ yinv _ymfic _(20.57)(9.11x10 *kg)(0.99882)(2.998x10' ms) 
lq|B eB (1.6x10° C)(2.20T) 


=1.59x107 m. 


Therefore, 


(e) The classical period is 


-3 
Te 2ar = 27(4.85 x10 mn = 163x107" s, 
Bc (6.256)(2.998 x 10° m/s) 


(f) The period obtained with relativistic correction is 


2Qnr 27(0.0159 m) 


= =3.34x10 s. 
ce (0. 998x s 
Be (0.99882) (2.998x10" m/s) 


54. (a) We set Eq. 37-52 equal to 2mc*, as required by the problem, and solve for the 
speed. Thus, 


mc” Rea i] =2mc’ 
J1- fp’ 


leads to B =2V2/3 ~ 0.943. 
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(b) We now set Eq. 37-48 equal to 2mc’ and solve for the speed. In this case, 


=2mc* 
leads to B = 3/2 ~ 0.866. 
55. (a) We set Eq. 37-41 equal to mc, as required by the problem, and solve for the speed. 


Thus, 
mv 


Vilar ie 


= Mc 
leads to # =1//2 =0.707. 


(b) Substituting @ =1/ V2 into the definition of y, we obtain 


2 ~1.41. 


I I 
Nee fa) 


(c) The kinetic energy is 
K =(y=1)me* =(2 -1)me* = 0.414me* = 0.414. 
which implies K/ FE, =0.414. 


56. (a) From the information in the problem, we see that each kilogram of TNT releases 
(3.40 x 10° J/mol)/(0.227 kg/mol) = 1.50 x 10’ J. Thus, 


(1.80 x 10'* J/(1.50 x 10’ J/kg) = 1.20 x 10’ kg 
of TNT are needed. This is equivalent to a weight of ~1.2 x 10°N. 


(b) This is certainly more than can be carried in a backpack. Presumably, a train would 
be required. 


(c) We have 0.00080mc* = 1.80 x 10'* J, and find m = 2.50 kg of fissionable material is 
needed. This is equivalent to a weight of about 25 N, or 5.5 pounds. 


(d) This can be carried in a backpack. 


57. Since the rest energy Ep and the mass m of the quasar are related by Ey = mc’, the rate 
P of energy radiation and the rate of mass loss are related by 


P = dEj/dt = (dm/dt)c’. 
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Thus, 
dm P 1x10" W 
dt c¢  €998x10*' m/s 


A L11x10“%kg/s. 


Since a solar mass is 2.0 x 10°° kg and a year is 3.156 x 10's, 


dm 156x10’s/y 
—=(Q)1x10"%k NG fetssn /y. 
dt c R x 10° kg/ smu Te 


58. (a) Using K = mec” (y— 1) (Eq. 37-52) and 


mec’ = 510.9989 keV = 0.5109989 MeV, 


we obtain 


K 1.0000000 keV 
y= ztl= 


= +1=1.00195695 ~ 1.0019570. 
m,c 510.9989 keV 


(b) Therefore, the speed parameter is 


B= i = / ji 0019570) = 0.062469542. 
¥ . 


(c) For K =1.0000000 MeV, we have 


K he 1.0000000 MeV 


+1= +1=2.956951375 = 2.95695 14. 
M,C 0.5109989 MeV 


(d) The corresponding speed parameter is 


B=yVl-y~ =0.941079236 ~ 0.94107924. 


(e) For K = 1.0000000 GeV, we have 


es K = 1000.0000 MeV 


=—,;+1= +1=1957.951375 = 1957.9514. 
M,C 0.5109989 MeV 


(f) The corresponding speed parameter is 


B=\l-y~ =0.99999987. 
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59. (a) Before looking at our solution to part (a) (which uses momentum conservation), it 
might be advisable to look at our solution (and accompanying remarks) for part (b) 
(where a very different approach is used). Since momentum is a vector, its conservation 
involves two equations (along the original direction of alpha particle motion, the x 
direction, as well as along the final proton direction of motion, the y direction). The 
problem states that all speeds are much less than the speed of light, which allows us to 
use the classical formulas for kinetic energy and momentum (K =14mv and p=mv, 


respectively). Along the x and y axes, momentum conservation gives (for the components 
of Vv... ): 


oxy 


m 
a _ 2a. Ea 
MyVg = Moxy Voxy,x > Voxy,x i? vy © 17 Va 
Moxy 
m | 
0= mv > vii= Pye 
oxy " oxy,y p’p oxy,y a P 17? 


To complete these determinations, we need values (inferred from the kinetic energies 
given in the problem) for the initial speed of the alpha particle (vq) and the final speed of 
the proton (v,). One way to do this is to rewrite the classical kinetic energy expression as 
K =1(mc’)#’ and solve for f (using Table 37-3 and/or Eq. 37-46). Thus, for the proton, 


we obtain 
Be 2K, _ [2(444 MeV) | 0.0973 
2 Ne 938MeV 


This is almost 10% the speed of light, so one might worry that the relativistic expression 
(Eq. 37-52) should be used. If one does so, one finds f, = 0.969, which is reasonably 
close to our previous result based on the classical formula. For the alpha particle, we 
write 


mel = (4.0026 u)(931.5 MeV/u) = 3728 MeV 


(which is actually an overestimate due to the use of the “atomic mass” value in our 
calculation, but this does not cause significant error in our result), and obtain 


pis a _ |2(7.70 Mev) - 0.064. 
M,C 3728 MeV 


Returning to our oxygen nucleus velocity components, we are now able to conclude: 


4 4 4 
= Va =? Bos * 57 Ba = 7a (0.064) = 0.015 


1 1 
= Boo © ae = Te = 0.0057 


~ 
~ 


| Voxy,y 7 vy 


Consequently, with 
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MoxyC” © (17 u)(931.5 MeV/u) = 1.58 x 10* MeV, 
we obtain 


1 1 
Keogy =F More) (Borys + Bory.) = 5 1-58%10" MeV) (0.015° +0.0057°) 


= 2.08 MeV. 
(b) Using Eq. 37-50 and Eq. 37-46, 


O = —(1.007825u + 16.99914u —4.00260u —14.00307 uc” 
= —(0.001295u)(931.5MeV/u) 


which yields O = —1.206 MeV ~-—1.21 MeV. Incidentally, this provides an alternate way 
to obtain the answer (and a more accurate one at that!) to part (a). Equation 37-49 leads to 


Ky, =K, +O-K, =7.70MeV —1206MeV —4.44MeV = 2.05MeV. 


This approach to finding Koxy avoids the many computational steps and approximations 
made in part (a). 


60. (a) Equation 2’ of Table 37-2 becomes 


At’ = KAt — BAx/c) = v[1.00 us — (240 m)/(2.998 x 10° m/ps )] 
= (1.00—0.800£) us 


where the Lorentz factor is itself a function of @ (see Eq. 37-8). 
(b) A plot of Az’ is shown for the range 0< 6 <0.01: 


At' (us) 


0.002 0.004 0.006 0.008 0.01 4 


0.998 
0.996 


0.994 


0...992 


(c) A plot of A?’ is shown for the range 0.1< B <1: 
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At’ (Us) 


(d) The minimum for the A?’ curve can be found by taking the derivative and simplifying 
and then setting equal to zero: 


dAt' 


= (BAt—Ax/c)=0. 
iT, y(B c) 


Thus, the value of # for which the curve is minimum is # = Ax/cAt = 240/299.8, or 
fB=0.801. 


(e) Substituting the value of # from part (d) into the part (a) expression yields the 
minimum value Az’ = 0.599 us. 


(f) Yes. We note that Ax/At = 2.4 x10°m/s<c. A signal can indeed travel from event A 
to event B without exceeding c, so causal influences can originate at A and thus affect 
what happens at B. Such events are often described as being “time-like separated” — and 
we see in this problem that it is (always) possible in such a situation for us to find a frame 
of reference (here with #~ 0.801) where the two events will seem to be at the same 
location (though at different times). 


61. (a) Equation 1’ of Table 37-2 becomes 


Ax’ = (Ax — BcAd) = y[(240 m) — A(299.8 m)] . 


(b) A plot of Av’ for 0< 8 <0.01 is shown below: 
Ax'(m) 


0.002 0.004 0.006 0.008 0.01 P 
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(c) A plot of Ax’ for 0.1< 8 <1 is shown below: 


Ax'(m) 
200 


-200 


-400 


-600 


-800 


-1000 


-1200 


We see that Ax’ decreases from its G= 0 value (where it is equal to Ax = 240 m) to its 
zero value (at £ ~ 0.8), and continues (without bound) downward in the graph (where it is 
negative, implying event B has a smaller value of x’ than event A!). 


(d) The zero value for Ax’ is easily seen (from the expression in part (b)) to come from 
the condition Ax — BcAt=0. Thus #= 0.801 provides the zero value of Ax’. 


62. By examining the value of u' when v = 0 on the graph, we infer u = —0.20c. Solving 
Eq. 37-29 for u' and inserting this value for u, we obtain 


6 SBE 2 =O20e Hy 
~ l-w/2 14+0.20vc 


‘A 


Uu 


for the equation of the curve shown in the figure. 
(a) With v = 0.80c, the above expression yields u’ = —0.86c. 
(b) As expected, setting v = c in this expression leads to u' = —c. 


63. (a) The spatial separation between the two bursts is vt. We project this length onto the 
direction perpendicular to the light rays headed to Earth and obtain Dapp = vt sin @. 


(b) Burst 1 is emitted a time ¢ ahead of burst 2. Also, burst 1 has to travel an extra 
distance L more than burst 2 before reaching the Earth, where L = vt cos 6 (see Fig. 37- 
29); this requires an additional time t’ = L/c. Thus, the apparent time is given by 


Tine =t-t'=t sot eg cof 
Cc 


(c) We obtain 
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D i e 
oe Mee sin 8 Me 980) sin 30.0 3746. 
a Mee c)cos@ (0.980) cos30.0° 


64. The line in the graph is described by Eq. 1 in Table 37-2: 


Ax = vyAt' + yAx' = (“slope”)At’ + “y-intercept” 


where the “slope” is 7.0 x 10° m/s. Setting this value equal to vy leads to v = 2.8 x10* m/s 
and y= 2.54. Since the “y-intercept” is 2.0 m, we see that dividing this by y leads to Ax’ 
= 0.79 m. 


65. Interpreting V,z, as the x-component of the velocity of A relative to B, and defining the 
corresponding speed parameter Pyg= Vuz/c, then the result of part (a) is a straightforward 
rewriting of Eq. 37-29 (after dividing both sides by c). To make the correspondence with 
Fig. 37-11 clear, the particle in that picture can be labeled A, frame S’ (or an observer at 
rest in that frame) can be labeled B, and frame S (or an observer at rest in it) can be 
labeled C. The result of part (b) is less obvious, and we show here some of the algebra 
steps: 


fie Big IP 
Mic =My:Mac > aC = = = 
1+ Bic 14+ By 1+ Bec 


We multiply both sides by factors to get rid of the denominators 


d-£f,-)0 + Big) + Bc) = -f,,)A- fa + Bic) 


and expand: 
1 _ Buc + Baz + Pac - Puc Pz = Buc Pc + Bus Pac = Buz Pac Buc = 
1 ay Puc i oe ~~ Pac — Bac Buz _ Bac Pc at Bus Pac + Pap Pc Buc 


We note that several terms are identical on both sides of the equals sign, and thus cancel, 
which leaves us with 


—Brc ar Pur a3 Bac ~~ Bur Pac Bac = Bac = Bur i Bac 3 Bur Bac Bac 


which can be rearranged to produce 
2B yp t2Bee = 2B yc t2BpPacPac - 


The left-hand side can be written as 2Bic (1 + Bis Bsc) in which case it becomes clear 
how to obtain the result from part (a) [just divide both sides by 2(1 + Bus ac )I. 


66. We note, because it is a pretty symmetry and because it makes the part (b) 
computation move along more quickly, that 
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Here, with £,; given as 1/2 (see the problem statement), then My, is seen to be 1/3 
(which is (1 — 1/2) divided by (1 + 1/2) ). Similarly for Age . 


(a) Thus, 
11 
M,.=M,,:M,.=='— 
AC AB BC 3 3 
(b) Consequently, 
eM SAO" = Bin ee 
Bic = TE Me 1+1/9 10 5 


(c) By the definition of the speed parameter, we finally obtain vic = 0.80c. 


67. We note, for use later in the problem, that 


Now, with £,; given as 1/5 (see problem statement), then /,, is seen to be 2/3 (which is 
(1 — 1/5) divided by (1 + 1/5)). With Bgc = — 2/5, we similarly find Mgc = 7/3, and for 
Pep = 3/5 we get Men = 1/4 : Thus, 


2 7 
Map = Mag MgcMon = = . 3 : 


Consequently, 
l= Ma _ 1-7/18 — Ud 


Bap — 1 + Map 147/18 25 0.44. 


By the definition of the speed parameter, we obtain v,, =0.44c. 


68. (a) According to the ship observers, the duration of proton flight is At’ = (760 
m)/0.980c = 2.59 ys (assuming it travels the entire length of the ship). 


(b) To transform to our point of view, we use Eq. 2 in Table 37-2. Thus, with Ax’ = 
—750 m, we have 


At = y(At' + (0.950c)A x'/c”) = 0.572us. 


(c) For the ship observers, firing the proton from back to front makes no difference, and 
At'= 2.59 ys as before. 


(d) For us, the fact that now Ax'= +750 m is a significant change. 
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At = y( At’ + (0.950c)A x'/c?) = 16.0u. 


69. (a) From the length contraction equation, the length L’ of the car according to 


i= a LV 1—B = (30.5 m)1—(0.9980)* = 1.93 m. 
- 


Garageman is 


(b) Since the x, axis is fixed to the garage, x.) = Ly = 6.00 m. 


(c) As for tg, note from Fig. 37-32(b) that at t, = t,; = 0 the coordinate of the front 
bumper of the limo in the x, frame is L’, meaning that the front of the limo is still a 


distance L,—L! from the back door of the garage. Since the limo travels at a speed v, the 
time it takes for the front of the limo to reach the back door of the garage is given by 


Se 6.00 m—193 m 


a= = ; =136x10" s. 
v  0,9980(2.998 x 10° m/s) 


t 


Thus tg = te: + Atg = 0+ 1.36 x 10° s=1.36x 10s. 


(d) The limo is inside the garage between times fg; and f,2, so the time duration is fg2 — tei 
= 1.36x 10%s. 


(e) Again from Eq. 37-13, the length L’ of the garage according to Carman is 
L 
Li= es =L,y1 — 8 =(6.00 m)/1— (0.9980)? =0.379 m. 


(f) Again, since the x, axis is fixed to the limo, x2 = ZL, = 30.5 m. 


(g) Now, from the two diagrams described in part (h) below, we know that at t. = to 
(when event 2 takes place), the distance between the rear bumper of the limo and the back 
door of the garage is given by L,—L'. Since the garage travels at a speed v, the front 


door of the garage will reach the rear bumper of the limo a time Af, later, where At, 
satisfies 
_£,-L, 305 m-0379 m 


At, =tey boy = = 5 =101x10"s. 
v 0.9980(2.998 x 10° m/s) 


Thus to = t.| -Atp=0—1.01 x 10’ s=-1.01 x 10°’s. 


(h) From Carman’s point of view, the answer is clearly no. 
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(i) Event 2 occurs first according to Carman, since t.2 < fe1. 


(j) We describe the essential features of the two pictures. For event 2, the front of the 
limo coincides with the back door, and the garage itself seems very short (perhaps failing 
to reach as far as the front window of the limo). For event 1, the rear of the car coincides 
with the front door and the front of the limo has traveled a significant distance beyond the 
back door. In this picture, as in the other, the garage seems very short compared to the 
limo. 


(k) No, the limo cannot be in the garage with both doors shut. 

(1) Both Carman and Garageman are correct in their respective reference frames. But, in a 
sense, Carman should lose the bet since he dropped his physics course before reaching 
the Theory of Special Relativity! 

70. (a) The relative contraction is 


— -1 2 
SA ee ie a a fi ip )-tpad 630m/s 
c a 2° J 2° — 2\3.00x10'm/s 


=2.21x10°". 


(b) Letting |At— At, |= At, (vy —1) = t= 1.0048, we solve for Az, : 


Kp xP z m T 228. 2(1.00 x 10° s)(1d/86400s) 
*  y-1 (1-B’y'?-1 144f°-1 B?  [(630m/s)/(2.998x10* m/s)? 
25.05 cd): 


71. THINK We calculate the relative speed of the satellites using both the Galilean 
transformation and the relativistic speed transformation. 


EXPRESS Let v be the speed of the satellites relative to Earth. As they pass each other in 
opposite directions, their relative speed is given by v,,,,=2v according to the classical 
Galilean transformation. On the other hand, applying relativistic velocity transformation 
gives 

2v 


or 
" l+v/e? 
ANALYZE (a) With v = 27000 km/h, we obtain 


Vig, ¢ = 2V= 2(27000 km/h) = 5.4 x 10* km/h. 


(b) We can express c in these units by multiplying by 3.6: c = 1.08 x 10’ km/h. The 
fractional error is 
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2, ee ee 
v l+v’/e 1+[(27000 km/h) /(1.08x 10’ km/h)] 


rel,c 
LEARN Since the speeds of the satellites are well below the speed of light, calculating 
their relative speed using the classical Galilean transformation is adequate. 


a Use eget econ 2 
c t 2.0y+6.0y 


73. THINK The work done to the proton is equal to the change in kinetic energy. 


EXPRESS The kinetic energy of the electron is given by Eq. 37-52: 
K = E-mc’ = ymc* —mc? = me’ (y—1) 
where vy =1/,/1— 2’ is the Lorentz factor. 
Let v; be the initial speed and v2 be the final speed of the proton. The work required is 
W=AK= me*(7, —1)—me*(y, =I) me*(7, =f) = me°Ay. 
ANALYZE When /) = 0.9860, we have 7% = 5.9972, and when 3; = 0.9850, we have ) = 
5.7953. Thus, Ay = 0.202 and the change in kinetic energy (equal to the work) becomes 
(using Eq. 37-52) 
W = AK =(mc’)Ay =(938 MeV)(5.9972 —5.7953) = 189 MeV 


where mc” = 938 MeV has been used (see Table 37-3). 


LEARN Using the classical expression K, = mv’ /2 for kinetic energy, one would have 
obtain 


W. =AK, = - m(v3 —v2) = : me’ (2 — B?) = 5 (038 MeV)| (0.9860)’ — (0.9850) | 
= 0.924 MeV 
which is substantially lowered than that using relativistic formulation. 


74. The mean lifetime of a pion measured by observers on the Earth is At = 7Ar,, so the 
distance it can travel (using Eq. 37-12) is 
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_ (0.99)(2.998 x 10° m/s)(26 x 10°’s) 


VJ1—(0.99) 


75. THINK The electron is moving toward the Earth at a relativistic speed since 
E > mc’, where mc’ is the rest energy of the electron. 


d = vAt = wAt, =55m. 


EXPRESS The energy of the electron is given by 


2 
mC 


yl—-(v/cy 


With E = 1533 MeV and mc’ = 0.511 MeV (see Table 37-3), we obtain 


22 2 
peels =) Be -( Soe = (0,99999994e xc. 
E 1533 MeV 


E=ymc’ = 


Thus, in the rest frame of Earth, it took the electron 26 y to reach us. In order to transform 
to its own “clock” it’s useful to compute y directly from Eq. 37-48: 


_ E _ 1533 MeV 


7 = = 3000 
mc 0.511 MeV 


though if one is careful one can also get this result from y =1/,J1-(v/c)’ . 


ANALYZE Then, Eq. 37-7 leads to 


At 2 
joe 2) Gigoa7y 
y 3000 
so that the electron “concludes” the distance he traveled is only 0.0087 light-years. 
LEARN In the rest frame of the electron, the Earth appears to be rushing toward the 
electron with a speed 0.99999994c. Thus, the electron starts its journey from a distance 
of 0.0087 light-years away. 


76. We are asked to solve Eq. 37-48 for the speed v. Algebraically, we find 
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Using E = 10.611x10° J and the very accurate values for c and m (in SI units) found in 
Appendix B, we obtain # = 0.99990. 


77. The speed of the spaceship after the first increment is v; = 0.5c. After the second one, 
it becomes 
vty, _ 0.50c+0.50c 


i = 
> ltv'y,/e?  14+(0.50c)"/e? 


= 0.80c, 


and after the third one, the speed is 


sce eo ae 0.50¢ + 0.50c 
> d4yv'v,/e? — 14(0.50c) (0.80c)/c 


= 0.929c. 


Continuing with this process, we get v4 = 0.976c, vs = 0.992c, v6 = 0.997c, and v7 = 
0.999c. Thus, seven increments are needed. 


78. (a) Equation 37-37 yields 
= fed 2 
Ay 1-f = pe Cie Ma 
¥) 1+ 8 14+(A,/4) 
With A, /A = 434/462, we obtain £ = 0.062439, or v = 1.87 x 10’ m/s. 


(b) Since it is shifted “toward the red” (toward longer wavelengths) then the galaxy is 
moving away from us (receding). 


79. THINK The electron is moving at a relativistic speed since its total energy E is much 
great than mc’, the rest energy of the electron. 


EXPRESS To calculate the momentum of the electron, we use Eq. 37-54: 
(pey = K? +2Kmc’ . 


ANALYZE With K = 2.00 MeV and mc” = 0.511 MeV (see Table 37-3), we have 


po=VK? +2Kmc? = |(2.00 MeV)? +2(2.00 MeV\(0.511 MeV) 
This readily yields p = 2.46 MeV/c. 


LEARN Classically, the electron momentum is 


* ./2(2.00 M 11M 
oe Km = V2Kmc* .[2(2.00 MeV)(0.5 eV) - 1.43 MeVie 
c c 
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which is smaller than that obtained using relativistic formulation. 


80. Using Appendix C, we find that the contraction is 


a= 1-1-1 fe P| 


0x 10* m/s 
98 x 10° m/ 


= 2(6.370x 10° m) 


= 0.064 m. 


81. We refer to the particle in the first sentence of the problem statement as particle 2. 
Since the total momentum of the two particles is zero in S’, it must be that the velocities 
of these two particles are equal in magnitude and opposite in direction in S’. Letting the 
velocity of the S’ frame be v relative to S, then the particle that is at rest in S must have a 
velocity of u',=—v as measured in S’, while the velocity of the other particle is given by 
solving Eq. 37-29 for u’: 
Hy pe a (c/2)-v 
> 1-uv/e? 1-(e/2)(v/c?) 


Letting uw, =—u; =v, we obtain 


(CfQ)HVe 2 _ 7 
Seaue v=c(2+V3) ¥0.27¢ 


where the quadratic formula has been used (with the smaller of the two roots chosen so 
that v<c). 


82. (a) Our lab-based measurement of its lifetime is figured simply from 
t=Liv=7.99x 10s. 


Use of the time-dilation relation (Eq. 37-7) leads to 


At, = (7.99 x10 s),/1—(0.960)? =2.24x10 s. 


(b) The length contraction formula can be used, or we can use the simple speed-distance 
relation (from the point of view of the particle, who watches the lab and all its meter 
sticks rushing past him at 0.960c until he expires): L = vAto = 6.44 x 10° m. 


83. (a) For a proton (using Table 37-3), we have 
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E=ym ra 


”  f—.9909 
which gives K =E-—m,c’ =6.65GeV —938MeV =5.71GeV . 
(b) From part (a), E =6.65GeV. 


/1-(0.990) 


(c) Similarly, we have p=ym,v=y(m,c’)B/c =6.58GeV/c. 


(d) For an electron, we have 


E=ym,c __O.S51IMeV _3 goMeV 


\i- (0.990)? 
which yields K =E-m,c’ =3.625MeV —0.511MeV =3.11MeV. 
(e) From part (d), E=3.62MeV. 


_ (51 1MeV)(0.990)/c 


() p=ym,v=y(m,c?)B l= 
\i—(0.990) 


84. (a) Using Eq. 37-7, we expect the dilated time intervals to be 


=3.59MeV/c. 


T 


T=)T, = ——_—. . 
: yl-(v/ 0)? 


(b) We rewrite Eq. 37-31 using the fact that the period is the reciprocal of frequency 
(fp, and j= a7 5): 


soul a2. eB _, ee 
Tr 1+ 1-£ c-Vv 


(c) The Doppler shift combines two physical effects: the time dilation of the moving 
source and the travel-time differences involved in periodic emission (like a sine wave or 
a series of pulses) from a traveling source to a “stationary” receiver). To isolate the 
purely time-dilation effect, it’s useful to consider “local” measurements (say, comparing 
the readings on a moving clock to those of two of your clocks, spaced some distance 
apart, such that the moving clock and each of your clocks can make a close comparison 
of readings at the moment of passage). 


85. Let the reference frame be S in which the particle (approaching the South Pole) is at 
rest, and let the frame that is fixed on Earth be S’. Then v = 0.60c and u’ = 0.80c (calling 
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“downward” [in the sense of Fig. 37-34] positive). The relative speed is now the speed of 
the other particle as measured in S: 


u'+v 0.80c + 0.60c 
l+u'v/c’ 1+(0.80c)(0.60c)/c 


86. (a) AE = Amc’ = (3.0 kg)(0.0010)(2.998 x 10° m/s)* = 2.7 x 107 J. 
(b) The mass of TNT is 


@7 x10" sh@e27 giaeil secu 
aS 3.4x10° J as 


(c) The fraction of mass converted in the TNT case is 


Arty; _ (3.0 kg)(0.0010) 
Wiss 18x10’ kg 


=16x10°, 


Therefore, the fraction is 0.0010/1.6 x 10° = 6.0 x 10°. 


87. (a) We assume the electron starts from rest. The classical formula for kinetic energy is 
Eq. 37-51, so if v = c then this (for an electron) would be 4mc* =4(511 ke V)= 


255.5 ke V (using Table 37-3). Setting this equal to the potential energy loss (which is 
responsible for its acceleration), we find (using Eq. 25-7) 


y 255.5 keV 255 keV 
lq | e 


= 255.5 kV = 256 kV. 


(b) Setting this amount of potential energy loss (|AU| = 255.5 keV) equal to the correct 
relativistic kinetic energy, we obtain (using Eq. 37-52) 


2 
mc? -1/=|AU| > ve=c {7 


1 
hi-(vjey 1-AU/mc* 
which yields v = 0.745c = 2.23 x 10° m/s. 
88. We use the relative velocity formula (Eq. 37-29) with the primed measurements being 
those of the scout ship. We note that v = —0.900c since the velocity of the scout ship 


relative to the cruiser is opposite to that of the cruiser relative to the scout ship. 


u'+v 0.980c —0.900c 
u= — >= =0.678c . 
l+u'v/c’ 1—(0.980)(0.900) 
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89. (a) Since both spaceships A and C are approaching B at the same speed (relative to B), 
with v, >v, >V., using relativistic velocity addition formula, we have v’, =—v!, or 


V4 — Ve Va Ve = B= Ba Pr Pe 


l—v,v,/e? 1—v,ve/e 1-B,8, 1-B3B 
We multiply both sides by factors to get rid of the denominators: 
(B, — BA BpPo) = (Bs - BoA BBs) 
Expanding and simplifying gives 
(B, + Be) By - 201+ B, Bo) By +(B, + Bo) =9 


Solving the quadratic equation with #7, =0.90 and £. =0.80 leads to £, =0.858, or 
Vz =0.858c. 


(b) The relative speed (say, A relative to B) is 


spins Mie Vi 0.90 —0.858¢ _ 
“~1-v,v,/c? 1-(0.90)(0.858) 


90. In the rest frame of Cruiser A, Cruiser B is moving at a speed of 0.900c, and has a 
length of 200 m. The proper length of Cruiser B, according to its pilot, is 


2 
aegis OO ae ies, 


{1—(0.900) 
and the length of Cruiser A is L,=L,,/y= ,{1—(0.900) (200 m) = 87.2 m. Therefore, 
according to pilot in Cruiser B, the time elapsed for the tails to align is 


Ree Ly —L, _ 458.8 m—87.2m 


A =1.38x10°s. 
v,  (0.90)(3.0x10°m/s) 


91. Let the speed of B relative to the station be v,. We require the speed of A relative to 
B to be the same as v,: 
V4 Vp 


' 

Vy =—*— = vz. 

A 2 B 
l-v,v,/c 
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The above expression can be rewritten as v7, —(2c’ /v,)v, +c” =0. Solving the quadratic 


equation for vg, with v, =0.80c, we obtain v, =0.50c. 


92. (a) From the train view, the tunnel appears to be contracted by a factor of 


1 1 


Vi-B Ji-(.900)? — 
Thus, the length is Lyn = Leunme.o / Y = (200 m)/ 2.29 = 87.2 m. 


220: 


y= 


(b) From the train view, since the tunnel appears to be shorter than the train, event FF will 
occur first. 


(c) According to an observer on the train, the time between the two events is 


At 7 | ee = Liat -_ 200 m-—87.2 m 


v ~ (0.900)(3.0x 10° m/s) 


=0.418us. 


(d) Since event FF occurs first, the paint will explode. 
(e) From the tunnel view, the train appears to be contracted by a factor of 


1 1 


y SSS Sa>pjt]e SS 
Vi-B  J1-(0.900) 
Thus, the length is Ly... = Laing /¥ = (200 m)/2.29 =87.2 m. 


229, 


(f) From the tunnel view, since the train appears to be shorter than the tunnel, event RN 
will occur first. 


(g) According to an observer in the rest frame of the tunnel, the time between the two 
events is 


At _ y rere mee _ 200 m-—87.2 m 


v ~ (0.900)(3.0x10* m/s) 


=0.418 us. 


(h) The bomb will explode also. The reason is that one must take into consideration the 
time is takes for the deactivation signal to propagate from the rear of the train to the front, 


E,.. 
which is Af,,,,., =—2@" = ase 
is Vv (0.900)(3.0 x 10° m/s) 
elapsed between the two events. So the bomb does explode. 


=0.741us . This is longer than the time 
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93. (a) The condition for energy conservation is E, = E, + E.. Similarly, momentum 
conservation requires p, = Po (same magnitude but opposite directions). Using 
E=ymc° gives m,c? =7,m,C’ +7-McC’, OF 

200 =1007, +507. > 4=27,+7¢ 


Now using p=ymv, we have 


YpMgV—p =VoMV => Veg Bs =7% MCB 


Noting that 7Z = rl —1/y* =,/y*-1, the above expression can be rewritten as 


¥;-1__m, _ 50 MeV/c? 


y2—1 my 100 MeV/c’ 


z 
2 


which implies 47; = 72 +3. Solving the two simultaneous equations gives y, =19/16 


and vy. =13/8. The total energy of B is 


ESV Mie = [7 }a00 MeV) =119 MeV. 


2 


(b) Using p=ymv=\/y* -1 a , we find the momentum of B to be 


2 
= [7 1 ™— = (19/16) —1 (100 MeV/c) = 64.0 MeV/c. 
Pp =Y5 F ( y -1( ) 


(c) The total energy of Cis E. =y,mcc’ = [= so MeV) =81.3 MeV. 


(d) The magnitude of momentum of C is the same as B: p, = 64.0 MeV/c. 

94. (a) The travel time for trip 1 measured by an Earth observer is At, = 2D/c. 
(b) For trip 2, we have At, =4D/c, 

(c) and At, =6D/c, for trip 3. 


(d) In the rest frame of the starship, the distance appears to be shortened by the Lorentz 
2D' 2D D 


factor y. Thus, Afj = 


c cy, Se 
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4D' 4D _ 4D _D 
c cy, C24) 6c 


(e) Similarly, for trip 2, we have At, = 


6D' 6D 6D _D 


For trip 3, the time is At) = = =—_, 
2 a cy, c(30) 5c 


95. The radius r of the path is r = ymvqB. Thus, 


ea gBrl—B? _ 2(1.60x10-? C)(1.00 T)(6.28 m),/1— (0.710)? _ Beaten 
i: (0.710)(3.00x10* m/s) =6. g. 


Since 1.00 u = 1.66 x 10°’ kg, the mass is m = 4.00 u. The nuclear particle contains four 
nucleons. Since there must be two protons to provide the charge 2e, the nuclear particle is 
a helium nucleus (usually referred to as an alpha particle) with two protons and two 
neutrons. 


96. We interpret the given 2.50 MeV = 2500 keV to be the kinetic energy of the electron. 
Using Table 37-3, we find 
K _ 2500 keV 


‘ mc 511 keV 


B= lor = 0.9855. 


Therefore, using the equation r = ymvqB (with “gq” interpreted as |q|), we obtain 


+1=5.892, 


and 


puma _ ymBe _(5.892)(9.11x10™ kg) (0.9855)(2.998%10" m/s) 
|q|r er (1.6x107'? C)(0.030 m) 
= 0.33 T. 


97. (a) Using Table 37-3 and Eq. 37-58, we find 


K mice 500x 10° MeV 
Mc 938.3 MeV 


B= fl- a = 0.99999825. 
ke 


(c) To make use of the precise Myc value given here, we rewrite the expression 
introduced in problem 46 (as applied to the proton) as follows: 


+1=533.88. 


(b) From Eq. 37-8, we obtain 
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amv rene y(ne2)p 
7 qB 7 eB — ecB 


Therefore, the magnitude of the magnetic field is 


Be y(mc’)B _ (533.88)(938.3 MeV)(0.99999825) _ 667.92x10° V/m 
ecr ec(750 m) c 


where we note the cancellation of the “e’” in MeV with the e in the denominator. After 
substituting c = 2.998 x 10° m/s, we obtain B = 2.23 T. 


98. (a) The pulse rate as measured by an observer at the station is 


R= ~— = — = *o _ (150/min)s{1—(0.900)? =65.4/min. 
YAln = 


(b) According to the observer at the station, the stride length appears to be shortened, and 
the clock runs slower in the spaceship, the speed observed is 


AE. Tesh 
pu db Lo/7 _™ 


At yAt, y- 


and the distance the astronaut walked is measured to be 
A ny 
d =vAt =~ yar, = “0 = fi (0.900)? (1.0 m/s)(3600 s) = 1570 m. 
a id 

99. The frequency received is given by 

1+ coc fit 

f = I 148 => —_=— 148 
1-f XW A, \1-B 


1—0.42 
1+0.42 


which implies 


=415 nm. 


N= Ay aa a (650nm) 
1+f 
This is in the blue portion of the visible spectrum. 


100. (a) Using the classical Doppler equation f’ = = f, we have 
Vt+vV 


S 
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Vi=Vv I -o[ = -1)=c[#-1]=20>6 
i A A 
: 1-£ ‘ 
(b) Using f= f, np we solve for fand obtain 
+ 


ir Ca ap 0) en 
14+(f/ fr 140/32 10/9 


B = 
or v=0.80c. 


101. Using E = mc’, we find the required mass to be 


12 12 
m= £ _ 22x10 kWh)G3.6x10 TKWH) _ ge ko 
c (3x10° m/s) 


(b) No, the energy consumed is still about 2.2x10'" kWh regardless of how it’s 
generated (oil-burning, nuclear, or hydroelectric....). 


102. (a) The time an electron with a horizontal component of velocity v takes to travel a 
horizontal distance L is 


20x 107m 


7 5" Bien fooaxtorarat 


(b) During this time, it falls a vertical distance 


yasgt = + @smis [72 «107° Pe 22 «107% m 


This distance is much less than the radius of a proton. 


(c) We can conclude that for particles traveling near the speed of light in a laboratory, 
Earth may be considered an approximately inertial frame. 


103. (a) The speed parameter / is v/c. Thus, 


_ Deny @n m/ om@y /3. 15x10’s h |, 


; x10 
3.0x 10° m/s 


(b) For the highway speed limit, we find 
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oe Bim/ h€Poom/ km. 3600sQ) 83x10", 


3.0x 10° m/s 


(c) Mach 2.5 corresponds to 


Dookm/h 00m/ km / 3600s 


= Z 1110": 
p 3.0x 10° m/s . 
(d) We refer to Table 14-2: 
(D2 km/s 00m/km “s 
p= ; ~=3.7x10°. 
3.0 x 10° m/s 
(e) For the quasar recession speed, we obtain 
Go x 10° km/sl{Boom /kmO 
= = 0.10. 


3.0x 10° m/s 


Chapter 38 


1. (a) With E = hc/Amin = 1240 eV-nm/Amin = 0.6 eV, we obtain 2 = 2.1 x 10° nm = 2.1 
jm. 


(b) It is in the infrared region. 


2. Let 
and solve for v: 


2he DRGs 5 2he 
v= = c =c |——> 
Am, \|Am,c? A (m,c° ) 


2(1240 eV-nm) 
(590nm)(511x10° eV) 


=(2.99810" m/s) =8.6x10° m/s. 


Since v< c, the nonrelativistic formula K =1mv’ may be used. The mec value of 
Table 37-3 and hc=1240eV-nm are used in our calculation. 


3. Let R be the rate of photon emission (number of photons emitted per unit time) of the 
Sun and let E be the energy of a single photon. Then the power output of the Sun is given 
by P = RE. Now 

E =hf=hela, 


where h = 6.626 x 10** J-s is the Planck constant, fis the frequency of the light emitted, 
and A is the wavelength. Thus P = Rhc/A and 


AP (550nm)(3.9x10° W) 


= = 1 0x 10% photons /s. 

he  (6.63x10™ J-s)(2.998x10° m/s) 
4. We denote the diameter of the laser beam as d. The cross-sectional area of the beam is 
A = nd*/4. From the formula obtained in Problem 38-3, the rate is given by 


R AP 4(633nm)(5.0x10° W) 


A he(nd?/4) (6.6310 J-s)(2.998%10° m/s) (3.5x10°m) 


=1.7x10"' photons/m’-s. 
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5. The energy of a photon is given by E = hf, where h is the Planck constant and fis the 
frequency. The wavelength A is related to the frequency by Af = c, so E = hc/A. Since h = 
6.626 x 10° J-s and c = 2.998 x 10° m/s, 


G26 x 10 5-slLo08 x 10° m/sf) 


he= = 1240eV- nm. 
G502 «10s ev? m/aml ) 
Thus, 
7 _1240eV-nm 
i 
With 


A= (1, 650, 763.73) | m= 6.0578021 x 107 m = 605.78021 nm, 


we find the energy to be 
he _ 1240eV-nm 


== =2.047eV. 
dX 605.7802 1 nm 


6. The energy of a photon is given by E = hf, where h is the Planck constant and fis the 
frequency. The wavelength J is related to the frequency by Af = c, so E = hc/A. Since h = 
6.626 x 10°“ J-s and c = 2.998 x 10° m/s, 


G26 x 10 y-slLo08 x 10° m/sf) 


c= = 1240eV- nm. 
(502 x10 sev IQ” m/nm 
Thus, 
E= 1240eV-nm | 
x 
With 2=589 nm, we obtain 
ye NE ie 


A 589nm 


7. The rate at which photons are absorbed by the detector is related to the rate of photon 
emission by the light source via 


R,. =(0.80) = R 
4n 


abs ; 

r emit * 
Given that A,,. =2.00x10° m’ and r =3.00 m, with R,,, = 4.000 photons/s, we find the 
rate at which photons are emitted to be 


ae Anr? 7 47(3.00 m)* 
“™ (0.80)4,. “* — (0.80)(2.00x 10 m?”) 


abs 


(4.000 photons/s) = 2.83 x 10° photons/s. 
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Since the energy of each emitted photon is 


E he _ 1240 eV-nm 


oh = =2.48 eV, 
a 500 nm 


the power output of source is 


emit emit*~ph 


= ReyicEay = (2-83 10° photons/s) (2.48 eV) = 7.0x10° eV/s =1.1x10-” W. 


8. The rate at which photons are emitted from the argon laser source is given by R = 
P/Epn, where P = 1.5 W is the power of the laser beam and Ey, = hc/A/ is the energy of 
each photon of wavelength 4. Since a= 84% of the energy of the laser beam falls within 
the central disk, the rate of photon absorption of the central disk is 


Doi ee budbw9 


~Acln ~=63x10F-s 998%10°m/shWel5~10° mi 
= 3.3 x 10'* photons/s. 


9. (a) We assume all the power results in photon production at the wavelength 
A=589 nm. Let R be the rate of photon production and E be the energy of a single 
photon. Then, 

P=RE = Rhc/A, 


where EF = Af and f = c// are used. Here / is the Planck constant, fis the frequency of the 
emitted light, and J is its wavelength. Thus, 


-9 
ae Ca a) 008) =2.96x10” photon/s. 
he (6.63x10 * J-s)(3.00x10° m/s) 


(b) Let 7 be the photon flux a distance 7 from the source. Since photons are emitted 
uniformly in all directions, R = 477°/ and 


20 
eo = a — 486x107 m. 
An 47 (1.0010 photon/m ‘s) 
(c) The photon flux is 
20 
ok _ 2.96x10 phetaus 5 89x10" eS 
Anr 47 (2.00m) m°’:s 


10. (a) The rate at which solar energy strikes the panel is 
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P=@9 kW/ wv? ldo m A361 kw. 


(b) The rate at which solar photons are absorbed by the panel is 


P 3.61x10° W 


~ Ey, (6.6310 J-s)(2.998 x 10° m/s)/(550x10° m) 
=1.00x10” photons/s. 


(c) The time in question is given by 


23 
Ni 6.0210 Sei 
R 1.00x107/s 


11. THINK The rate of photon emission is the number of photons emitted per unit time. 


EXPRESS Let R be the photon emission rate and E be the energy of a single photon. The 
power output of a lamp is given by P = RE, where we assume that all the power goes into 
photon production. Now, E = hf = hc/i, where h is the Planck constant, fis the frequency 
of the light emitted, and A is the wavelength. Thus 


anne => Roe : 
A he 


ANALYZE (a) The fact that R ~~ / means that the lamp that emits light with the longer 
wavelength (the 700 nm infrared lamp) emits more photons per unit time. The energy of 
each photon is less, so it must emit photons at a greater rate. 


(b) Let R be the rate of photon production for the 700 nm lamp. Then, 


pate nm) (MOUS) age photon/s. 


he  (1.60x10"” J/eV)(1240 eV-nm) 


LEARN With P=Rhc/A, we readily see that when the rate of photon emission is held 
constant, the shorter the wavelength, the greater the power, or rate of energy emission. 


12. Following Sample Problem — “Emission and absorption of light as photons,” we 
have 
100/s)(6.63x10 ™ J-s }(2.998x10* m/s 
petie MOOS Se Ee 2 Pe) sae W. 
A 550x107 m 


13. The total energy emitted by the bulb is E = 0.93Pt, where P = 60 W and 
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t= 730 h = (730 h)(3600 s/h) = 2.628 x 10°s. 


The energy of each photon emitted is Eph, = Ac/A. Therefore, the number of photons 
emitted is 


E _093Pt_ bs @wGos x 10°sN 


se = = 4.710". 
EB, helh 63x10" I -si@998 x 10° m/sl¥e30x10° mf) 


14. The average power output of the source is 


_AE_72n) 


ae = 3.6 nJ/s =3.6x10” J/s =2.25x10" eV/s. 
At 2s 


Since the energy of each photon emitted is 


E, _ he _ 1240 eV-nm ~2.07 eV, 
A 600 nm 


the rate at which photons are emitted by the source is 


10 
Ry ae Hie ceo OWS 1.09x10'°photons/s. 
Eon 2.07 eV 


Given that the source is isotropic, and the detector (located 12.0 m away) has an 
absorbing area of 4, =2.00x10° m? and absorbs 50% of the incident light, the rate of 
photon absorption is 


2.00«10° m? 


R050) Re Hs) 
4x 477(12.0 m) 


abs 
2 ~*emit 
le 


(1 09 x 10"° photons/s ) = 6.0 photons/s. 


15. THINK The energy of an incident photon is E = hf, where h is the Planck constant, 
and fis the frequency of the electromagnetic radiation. 


EXPRESS The kinetic energy of the most energetic electron emitted is 
Kn = E-® = (hc/h) - ®, 


where ® is the work function for sodium, and f= c/A, where i is the wavelength of the 
photon. 


The stopping potential Vo, is related to the maximum kinetic energy by eV top = Km, SO 
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CV stop = (hcl) — 


and 
he —_—s « 1240eV-nm —170nm. 
~ Va, +@ 5.0eV+2.2eV 
Here eV gto) = 5.0 eV and he = 1240 eV-nm are used. 
LEARN The cutoff frequency for this problem is 
-19 
7 = M (2.2eV)(1.6x10 ~ J/eV) — 53x10" Hy. 


h- 6.626x10*J-s 


16. We use Eq. 38-5 to find the maximum kinetic energy of the ejected electrons: 
K,,. =hf -® = @14x 10 ev- slo x10" HzA23ev = 10ev. 
17. The speed v of the electron satisfies 
Kaye = 4m? = 2G AD eG Fo, -@ 


Using Table 37-3, we find 


2 ~ 
yeed Bowe 9F E505. 105m/s (an 4500VQ) oo 10° m/s 


511x10° eV 


18. The energy of the most energetic photon in the visible light range (with wavelength of 
about 400 nm) is about E = (1240 eV-nm/400 nm) = 3.1 eV (using the value hc = 1240 
eV-nm). Consequently, barium and lithtum can be used, since their work functions are 
both lower than 3.1 eV. 


19. (a) We use Eq. 38-6: 


_hf-® _hela- ®D _(1240eV-nm/400nm)—1.8eV 


e e e 


=1.3V 


stop 
(b) The speed v of the electron satisfies 
=37m, v= Geld OF Evoron —P 


Using Table 37-3, we find 
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Pig Vicop Pop =(2: 998x10° m/ m/s) 2e(1. EAN), 
mc 511x10°eV 


=6.8 spe m/s. 


20. Using the value hc = 1240 eV-nm, the number of photons emitted from the laser per 
unit time is 


3 
ie 2.00x 107° W " ~ 605x10/s, 
Ey, (1240 eV-nm/ 600 nm)(1.60x 10° J/eV) 


of which (1.0 x 10°'°)(6.05 x 10'°/s) = 0.605/s actually cause photoelectric emissions. 
Thus the current is 


i = (0.605/s)(1.60 x 101? C) = 9.68 x 107° A. 


21. (a) From r = m.v/eB, the speed of the electron is v = rBe/m,. Thus, 


x ta a et, (tbe) _ (Bye? _ (1.88x104 T-m)*(1.60%10"” CY 
ey, Dee e m, 2m, 2(9.11x107" kg)(1.60x10-” TeV) 
= 3.1 keV. 


(b) Using the value hc = 1240 eV-nm, the work done is 


Pa ie ci  a oe Sia ev, 
P 71x10" nm 


22. We use Eq. 38-6 and the value he = 1240 eV-nm: 


i EB ot oa le he - 1240eV-nm 1240eV-nm _| 97 ey. 
Xn KX 254nm 325nm 


max 


23. THINK The kinetic energy K,,, of the fastest electron emitted is given by 
Kn =hf-®, 


where ® is the work function of aluminum, and f is the frequency of the incident 
radiation. 


EXPRESS Since f= c/i, where i is the wavelength of the photon, the above expression 
can be rewritten as 


Km = (held) —®. 
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ANALYZE (a) Thus, the kinetic energy of the fastest electron is 


_ 1240eV- nm 


- —420eV =2.00 eV, 
200 nm 


where we have used hc = 1240 eV-nm. 
(b) The slowest electron just breaks free of the surface and so has zero kinetic energy. 
(c) The stopping potential Votop is given by Km = eV stop, $0 
Vstop = Km/e = (2.00 eV)/e = 2.00 V. 
(d) The value of the cutoff wavelength is such that K,, = 0. Thus, hc/Ap = ®, or 
ho = hc/® = (1240 eV-nm)/(4.2 eV) = 295 nm. 
LEARN If the wavelength is longer than Ao, the photon energy is less than ® and a 
photon does not have sufficient energy to knock even the most energetic electron out of 
the aluminum sample. 
24. (a) For the first and second case (labeled 1 and 2) we have 
eVo, =hce/A, -—D, = eVq2 =hec/A- O, 


from which / and ® can be determined. Thus, 


_A-%) 1 85eV-0.8200V yg at ev-s 


~e(4'-4.') (3.00«10" nm/s)| (300mm) ' (400mm) | 


(b) The work function is 


_3(V,A,-V,A,) _ (0.820 eV)(400 nm)—(1.85 eV)(300 nm) 
ere 300 nm—400 nm 


@ =2.27 eV. 


(c) Let B = hc/Amax to obtain 


n he _ 1240 eV-nm 


—— = 545 nm. 
co) 2.27 eV 


25. (a) We use the photoelectric effect equation (Eq. 38-5) in the form hc/A = ® + Ky. 
The work function depends only on the material and the condition of the surface, and not 
on the wavelength of the incident light. Let 2, be the first wavelength described and 2 be 
the second. Let K,,; = 0.710 eV be the maximum kinetic energy of electrons ejected by 
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light with the first wavelength, and Ky. = 1.43 eV be the maximum kinetic energy of 
electrons ejected by light with the second wavelength. Then, 


Be pa Le ame 
A, A, 


The first equation yields ® = (hc/A,) — Ky. When this is used to substitute for ® in the 
second equation, the result is 

(he/Az) = (he/A,) = Km + Kio. 
The solution for A> is 


— hex, ss (1240 V-nm)(491 nm) 
: he+X(K,,.-K,,,) 1240eV-nm+(491nm)(1.43eV—0.710eV) 
=382nm. 


Here hic = 1240 eV-nm has been used. 


(b) The first equation displayed above yields 


O= he 2 1240 eV-nm 
A, 491 nm 


0.710 eV =182 eV. 


26. To find the longest possible wavelength Amax (corresponding to the lowest possible 
energy) of a photon that can produce a photoelectric effect in platinum, we set Kinax = 0 in 
Eq. 38-5 and use Af = hc/A. Thus hc/Amax = ©. We solve for Amax: 


_ he _ 1240eV-nm 
m™ OD 532nm 


A = 233 nm. 


27. THINK The scattering between a photon and an electron initially at rest results in a 
change or photon’s wavelength, or Compton shift. 
EXPRESS When a photon scatters off from an electron initially at rest, the change in 
wavelength is given by 

AX = (h/mc)(1 — cos ¢), 


where m is the mass of an electron and ¢ is the scattering angle. 


ANALYZE (a) The Compton wavelength of the electron is h/mc = 2.43 x 10°’? m= 2.43 
pm. Therefore, we find the shift to be 


AX = (h/mc)(1 — cos @) = (2.43 pm)(1 — cos 30°) = 0.326 pm. 
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The final wavelength is 
M=X + AA = 2.4 pm + 0.326 pm = 2.73 pm. 
(b) With @= 120°, AA = (2.43 pm)(1 — cos 120°) = 3.645 pm and 
'= 2.4 pm + 3.645 pm = 6.05 pm. 


LEARN The wavelength shift is greatest when ¢ = 180°, where cos180° = —1. At this 
angle, the photon is scattered back along its initial direction of travel, and AA = 2h/mc. 


28. (a) The rest energy of an electron is given by E = m.c’. Thus the momentum of the 
photon in question is given by 


2 
=F ME _ iy = (9,11x107' kg)(2.998x10°m/s)= 2.7310 kg-m/s 
Cc Cc 


=0.511 MeV/c. 


(b) From Eq. 38-7, 
—h_ 6.63x10™ J-s 
p 2.73x10” kg-m/s 


=2.43x10- m=2.43 pm. 


(c) Using Eq. 38-1, 
c _ 2.998x10* m/s 
A 2.43x10°"? m 


f= =1,.24x10°° Hz. 


29. (a) The x-ray frequency is 


8 
gis 2.998 x10° m/s 8 57x10! Hy. 


A 35.0x10°? m 
(b) The x-ray photon energy is 
E=Nhf =(414x10° eV-s)(8.57 x 10'° Hz) =3.55x 10* eV. 
(c) From Eq. 38-7, 


_h_ 6.63x10™J-s 
Pw 35.0x10 2m 


=1.89x10™ kg-m/s =35.4 keV/c. 


30. The (1 — cos @) factor in Eq. 38-11 is largest when ¢= 180°. Thus, using Table 37-3, 
we obtain 
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ie 2 eases (-1))=2.64 fm 
m,c 938MeV 


Pp 


where we have used the value hc = 1240 eV-:nm =1240 MeV: fim. 


31. If E is the original energy of the photon and E£’ is the energy after scattering, then the 
fractional energy loss is 

AE _E-E' Ad 

E E A+MA 


using the result from Sample Problem — “Compton scattering of light by electrons.” Thus 


AA AE/E _ 0.75 


A 1-AE/E 1-0.75 


=3=300 %. 


A 300% increase in the wavelength leads to a 75% decrease in the energy of the photon. 


32. (a) Equation 38-11 yields 


An = eG —cos¢) = (2.43 pm)(1—cos180°) = +4.86 pm. 
M,C 


e 


(b) Using the value hc = 1240 eV-nm, the change in photon energy is 


he he 1 1 


AE =— —-— =(1240 eV-nm)| ——————_____ -— =—40.6 keV. 
0.01 nm+4.86 pm 0.01 nm 


NOOK 
(c) From conservation of energy, AK = — AE = 40.6 keV. 
(d) The electron will move straight ahead after the collision, since it has acquired some of 
the forward linear momentum from the photon. Thus, the angle between +x and the 


direction of the electron’s motion is zero. 


33. (a) The fractional change is 


AB AhelD aa(1)=a( J a4 4 


re 
a 1 
NMAA+1 — (A/A.)A-cos gy! +1 


eye = =) 
EE hela A Ah A+AA 


If 2 = 3.0 cm = 3.0 x 10'° pm and ¢= 90°, the result is 
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aoe Th : = =-8.1x107 =-8.1x10° %. 
E (3.0x10™ pm/2.43 pm)(1—cos90°)~ +1 


(b) Now 2 = 500 nm = 5.00 x 10° pm and ¢= 90°, so 


“= 5 >= 4.9x10° =-4.9x107 %. 
E (5.00x10° pm/2.43 pm)(1—cos90°)~ +1 


(c) With 2 = 25 pm and ¢= 90°, we find 


GI 8598 
E (25 pm/2.43 pm)(1—cos90°)~ +1 


(d) In this case, 


A= hc/E = 1240 nm-eV/1.0 MeV = 1.24 x 10° nm = 1.24 pm, 
so 


eee —— =-0.66=-66 %. 
E  (1.24pm/2.43pm)(1—cos90°) "+1 


(e) From the calculation above, we see that the shorter the wavelength the greater the 
fractional energy change for the photon as a result of the Compton scattering. Since AE/E 
is virtually zero for microwave and visible light, the Compton effect is significant only in 
the x-ray to gamma ray range of the electromagnetic spectrum. 


34. The initial energy of the photon is (using hc = 1240 eV-nm) 


he _1240eV-nm 


= =4.13x10° eV. 
A 0.00300 nm 


Using Eq. 38-11 (applied to an electron), the Compton shift is given by 


sox (1-c0ag)=-(1-cons0.)= A «1240 -nm 
ue m,C mc 511x10°eV 


= 2.43 pm 


Therefore, the new photon wavelength is 
A' = 3.00 pm + 2.43 pm = 5.43 pm. 
Consequently, the new photon energy is 


,_ he _1240eV-nm 


= = 2.28x10° eV 
~~ 0.00543 nm 
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By energy conservation, then, the kinetic energy of the electron must be equal to 
K, =AE=E-E'=4.13x10° —2.28x10° eV =1.85x10° eV = 3.0x10°" J. 
35. (a) Since the mass of an electron is m = 9.109 x 10°! kg, its Compton wavelength is 


h 6.626x10 4 J-s 


A. == oo 8 = 2.426107? m= 2.43 pm. 
mc (9.109107! kg)(2.998x10* m/s) 


(b) Since the mass of a proton is m = 1.673 x 10°’ kg, its Compton wavelength is 


6.626x10™ J-s 


A= “5 ; =1.321x10- m=1.32 fm. 
(1.673x10” kg)(2.998x10* m/s) 


(c) We note that hc = 1240 eV-nm, which gives E = (1240 eV-nm)/A, where E is the 
energy and / is the wavelength. Thus for the electron, 


E = (1240 eV-nm)/((2.426 x 10° nm) = 5.11 x 10° eV =0.511 MeV. 
(d) For the proton, 
E = (1240 eV-nm)/(1.321 x 10° nm) = 9.39 x 10° eV = 939 MeV. 
36. (a) Using the value hc = 1240 eV-nm, we find 


_ he _ 1240 nm-eV 
E 0.511 MeV 


=243x10° nm=2.43 pm. 


(b) Now, Eq. 38-11 leads to 


MaR GALS I Ge eheg) 2345 pes (2 Aap 0890.05 
M,C 


= 4.86pm. 
(c) The scattered photons have energy equal to 


2.43 pm 
4.86 pm 


e'=#(4)}-cs Mew) }-o2ss MeV. 


37. (a) From Eq. 38-11, 
ia caaey: 
M,C 


e 
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In this case ¢ = 180° (so cos ¢= —1), and the change in wavelength for the photon is 
given by AA = 2h/m.c. The energy E' of the scattered photon (with initial energy E = hc/)) 
is then 


Fe he. Es E _ E 
A+AA 1+AA/A 1+(2h/m,c\E/he) 1+2E/m,c’ 
Speen SEN REA, 
1+2(50.0keV)/0.511MeV 


(b) From conservation of energy the kinetic energy K of the electron is given by 
K = E-E'=50.0 keV — 41.8 keV = 8.2 keV. 


38. Referring to Sample Problem — “Compton scattering of light by electrons,” we see 
that the fractional change in photon energy is 


E-E, Ava | (h/mc)(1—cos @) 
E  2r+A0. (hce/E)+(h/mc)(1—cos¢) 


Energy conservation demands that E — E' = K, the kinetic energy of the electron. In the 
maximal case, ¢= 180°, and we find 


K _ (h/mc)(1—cos 180°) _ 2h/mc 
E (hc/E)+(h/mc)(1—cos180°) (he/ E)+(2h/ mc) © 


Multiplying both sides by £ and simplifying the fraction on the right-hand side leads to 


2 
Kz 1G 2/mc k tt . 
cVE+2/m mc /2+E 
39. The magnitude of the fractional energy change for the photon is given by 
_|Atice/A) _Jaaf tyiaf 4b 1 __ AA 7, 
he/ A A A A+AA}) A+AA 


where (= 0.10. Thus AA = Af/(1 — £). We substitute this expression for AA in Eq. 38-11 
and solve for cos ¢: 


AE nn 
E 


ph 


Bp ie =o B(mc’) 
h hd-B) — (-A)E,, 
(0.10)(511 keV) 2644 


(1—0.10)(200keV) 
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This leads to an angle of ¢@= 44°. 
40. The initial wavelength of the photon is (using hc = 1240 eV-nm) 


_he _1240eV-nm 
E  17500eV 


=0.07086 nm 


or 70.86 pm. The maximum Compton shift occurs for ¢= 180°, in which case Eq. 38-11 
(applied to an electron) yields 


he 1240eV-nm 
AA= 1—cos180°)= 1 1))=0.00485 nm 
(5 Geel — 


where Table 37-3 is used. Therefore, the new photon wavelength is 
A' = 0.07086 nm + 0.00485 nm = 0.0757 nm. 
Consequently, the new photon energy is 


, Ac 1240eV-nm 


= =1.64x10* eV=16.4 keV. 
A’ 0.0757nm 


By energy conservation, then, the kinetic energy of the electron must equal 
E'— E=17.5 keV — 16.4 keV = 1.1 keV. 


41. (a) From Eq. 38-11 
hp eee d) =(2.43 pm)(1—cos 90°) =2.43 pm . 
m,c 


(b) The fractional shift should be interpreted as AA divided by the original wavelength: 


AA _2.425pm 
A 590nm 


=4.11x10°. 


(c) The change in energy for a photon with 2 = 590 nm is given by 


ce a(%) __AcAd __(4.14x107 eV-s)(2.998x 10° m/s)(2.43 pm) 
oi A Vv (590nm)* 


=-8.67x10° eV. 


(d) For an x-ray photon of energy Ey, = 50 keV, A/ remains the same (2.43 pm), since it 
is independent of Epn. 
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(e) The fractional change in wavelength is now 


AA AA (50x10° eV)(2.43pm) 
A helEy, (4.14x10 eV-s)(2.998x10°m/s) 


=9.78x10°. 


(f) The change in photon energy is now 


AE, =he a a ee =-E,,|— 
P A+AA A A JA+AA Lita 


where a = AA/A. With Epn = 50 keV and a= 9.78 x 10 , we obtain AE», = —4.45 keV. 
(Note that in this case a@ = 0.1 is not close enough to zero so the approximation AE ph ~ 
hcAA//? is not as accurate as in the first case, in which a= 4.12 x 10°. In fact if one were 
to use this approximation here, one would get AE,, ~ 4.89 keV, which does not amount 
to a satisfactory approximation.) 


42. (a) Using Wien’s law, /,,,.7 = 2898 um-K, we obtain 


ge 2898 um-K — 2898 wm-K 


x = = 0.50 wm =500 nm. 
Lr 5800 K 


(b) The electromagnetic wave is in the visible spectrum. 


2898 um:-K — 2898 wm-K 
A 1060 42m 


max 


(c) If A, =1.06 mm =1060 um, then 7 = =2.73K. 


43. (a) Using Wien’s law, the wavelength that corresponds to thermal radiation maximum 
is 
_ 2898 um-K 2898 wm-K 


‘max i; 1.0 10°K = 2.9x10* wm =2.9x107"°'m. 
UX 


(b) The wave is in the x-ray region of the electromagnetic spectrum. 


(c) Using Wien’s law, the wavelength that corresponds to thermal radiation maximum is 


2 ee ee ne =2.9x107 wm =2.9x10%m 
vie 1.0x10° K 
(d) The wave is in the ultraviolet region of the electromagnetic spectrum. 


44. (a) The intensity per unit length according to the classical radiation law shown in Eq. 
38-13 is 
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On the other hand, Planck’s radiation law (Eq. 38-14) gives 


ae 2nc°h 1 


P he/AkT : 
Wo eer =I 


The ratio of the two expressions can be written as 


E = OE (eur 1) = = . 1) 


Cys 
Lee he 
where x =hc/AkT. For T= 200 K, and 2 = 400 nm, 


me he (6.626x10™ J-s)(2.998x10* m/s) 
AkT (400x10° m)(1.38x10~ J/K)(2000 K) 


=17.98, 


ep (e'7" 1) = 3.6x10°. 
I, 17.98 


and the ratio of the intensities is 


(b) For 2 =200 um, we have 


be he _  (6.626x10™* J-s)(2.998x10° m/s) _ 


elie 3596, 
AkT (200x10m)(1.38x10~ J/K)(2000 K) 


and the ratio of the intensities is 


lal 


- 1 


~ 
~ 


T, 0.03596 


(err -1) ~1.02. 


(c) The agreement is better at longer wavelength, with /./J, ~1. 


45. (a) With T = 98.6 °F =37 °C =310 K, we use Wien’s law and find the wavelength that 
corresponds to spectral radiancy maximum to be 


_ 2898 wm-K _ 2898 ywm-K 
ce vi 310K 


=9.35um. 


(b) With 4 =9.35 wm, and T= 310 K, the spectral radiancy is 
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2ac°h 1 
S(A)= AS eel 4 


_ 2n(2.998x10* m/s)’(6.626x10™ J-s) - (6.626x107* J-s)(2.998x10® m/s) ])- 
(9.3510 °m)(1.38x10 J/K)(310 K) | 


(9.35x10°m)° 
= 3.688x10’ W/m? 


For small range of wavelength, the radiated power may be approximated as 
P= S(A)AAA = (3.688x10’ W/m’ )(4 x10 m?)(10-°m) =1.475x10° W. 
(c) The energy carried by each photon is 


he _ (6.626x10™ J-s)(2.998x10" m/s) 


— =2.1246x10 J 
A 9.3510 °m 


é=hf= 
Writing P=(dN/dt)e, we find the rate to be 


5 
ie ee 6.94x10"* photons/s . 


dt ¢ 2.1246x10™ J 


(d) If 2 =500 nm, and 7 = 310 K, the spectral radiancy is 


2 
SOysee= 1 


3° Bran: —] 
_ 2n(2.998x 10° m/s)’ (6.626x10~* J-s) a (6.626x10* J-s)(2.998x10* m/s) | 
(500x 10° m)° (500x10°m)(1.38x10 J/K)(310 K) | 
=5.95x10° W/m? 


For small range of wavelength, the radiated power may be approximated as 
P=S(A)AAA =(5.95x10- Wi/m?)(4x10“m’)(10’m) = 2.38x10~” W. 


(e) The energy carried by each photon is 


he _ (6.626x10™ J-s)(2.998x10° m/s) 


é=hf = ~ =3.97x10°” J 
A 500x10°m 


The corresponding photon emission rate is 
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5 
- ee SS =5.9x10°" photons/s 
€ 3.97x 


46. (a) Using Table 37-3 and the value hc = 1240 eV-nm, we obtain 


__A he —_1240eV-nm _ gn 939gnm. 


Xr — = = 
(2m,.K 2m.cK 4/2(511000eV)(1000eV) 


i 
P 


(b) A photon’s de Broglie wavelength is equal to its familiar wave-relationship value. 
Using the value hc = 1240 eV-nm, 


_he _1240eV-nm _| 54 am 


E 1.00keV 


(c) The neutron mass may be found in Appendix B. Using the conversion from electron- 
volts to Joules, we obtain 


h 6.63x10 “J-s 


Sn 260 i 
J2m,K — ,[2(1.675x107" kg)(1.6x10-') 


47. THINK The de Broglie wavelength of the electron is given by A = h/p, where p is the 
momentum of the electron. 


EXPRESS The momentum of the electron can be written as 


p=m,v=,J2m,K =,|2meV, 


where V is the accelerating potential and e is the fundamental charge. Thus, 


ANALYZE With V = 25.0 kV, we obtain 


ho 6.626x10“J-s 
J2m,eV— [2(9.109x 10 kg)(1.602 x 10°” C)(25.0x10° V) 
= 7.75x10° m=7.75pm. 


LEARN The wavelength is of the same order as the Compton wavelength of the electron. 
Increasing the potential difference V would make the wavelength even smaller. 
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48. The same resolution requires the same wavelength, and since the wavelength and 
particle momentum are related by p = h/A, we see that the same particle momentum is 
required. The momentum of a 100 keV photon is 


p = Elc = (100 x 10° eV)(1.60 x 107”? J/eV)/(3.00 x 10° m/s) = 5.33 x 10° kg-m/s. 


This is also the magnitude of the momentum of the electron. The kinetic energy of the 


electron is 
2 33x10 ieunreh 


P -15 
K=f-= =156.x107> J. 
2m  —- 2@11x 10" kg 
The accelerating potential is 
K_ 156x10"" 
oe OS 97610. 


e 160x10°°C 


49. THINK The de Broglie wavelength of the sodium ion is given by A = h/p, where p is 
the momentum of the ion. 


EXPRESS The kinetic energy acquired is K = qV, where q is the charge on an ion and V 
is the accelerating potential. Thus, the momentum of an ion is p= V2mK, and the 
h 


corresponding de Broglie wavelength is A= i = : 
2mK 


ANALYZE (a) The kinetic energy of the ion is 
K=qV =(1.60 x 10°’? C)(300 V) = 4.80 x 10°17 J. 
The mass of a single sodium atom is, from Appendix F, 
m = (22.9898 g/mol)/(6.02 x 10”* atom/mol) = 3.819 x 10°? g = 3.819 x 10° kg. 


Thus, the momentum of a sodium ion is 


p=2mK = 2Gs19 x 10° kg [aso ~ 10°” ia 191x107! kg-m/s. 


(b) The de Broglie wavelength is 


—h_ 6.63x10™J-s 
p 1.91x107'kg-m/s 


=3.46x10°m. 
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LEARN The greater the potential difference, the greater the kinetic energy and 
momentum, and hence, the smaller the de Broglie wavelength. 


50. (a) We need to use the relativistic formula 


p= (E/cY —mec? zxE/cxK/c 


(since E> m,c’). So 


_h_he_1240eV-nm 


Bes =2.5x10 *nm=0.025 fim. 
Dp x e 


A 


(b) With R=5.0 fm, we obtain R/A=2.0x10°. 


51. THINK The de Broglie wavelength of a particle is given by A = h/p, where p is the 
momentum of the particle. 


EXPRESS Let K be the kinetic energy of the electron, in units of electron volts (eV). 
Since K=p*/2m, the electron momentum is p= V2mK. Thus, the de Broglie 
wavelength is 


hh, 6.626x10 J-s _1.226x10°m-eV"” 
pp 2mK — ,|2(9.109x10 kg\(1.602x10H/eV)K VK 

1.226 nm-eV"” 
= TE 


ANALYZE With (4 = 590 nm, the above equation can be inverted to give 


v2 7 v2? 
K= fig26nm Al k fig2smn as k 4.32 x10 eV. 
A 590 nm 


LEARN The analytical expression shows that the kinetic energy is proportional to We 
This is so because K ~ p’, while p~1/A. 


52. Using Eq. 37-8, we find the Lorentz factor to be 


| : = 7.0888. 


Ji-@wic?  1—(0.99009 


With p=ymv (Eq. 37-41), the de Broglie wavelength of the protons is 
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h 6.63x10™ J-s 


a 109810 om, 
ymv_ (7.0888)(1.67 x10” kg)(0.99 x 3.00 x 10° m/s) 


The vertical distance between the second interference minimum and the center point is 


1\AL 3AaL 
y, =| 1+— |— == — 
2a 2d 
where L is the perpendicular distance between the slits and the screen. Therefore, the 
angle between the center of the pattern and the second minimum is given by 
tan 9 == =—. 


Since 1<«d, tan@~9@, and we obtain 


_ 3A _ 31.8910" m) 
2d 2(4.00x10° m) 


= 7.07 x10 *rad = (4.0x10°)°. 


53. (a) The momentum of the photon is given by p = E/c, where E is its energy. Its 
wavelength is 
_h_ he _1240eV-nm 


nA = = 
p E 1.00eV 


=1240 nm. 


(b) The momentum of the electron is given by p=~2mK, where K is its kinetic energy 
and m is its mass. Its wavelength is 


(ee, 
Dp 2nk 
If K is given in electron volts, then 


6.626x10“"J-s _1.226x10°m-eV"” _ 1.226nm-eV"” 


.[2(9.109x107" kg)(1.602x10- WeV)K VK WK 


For K =1.00 eV, we have 


A= 


_1.226nm-eV"” 


Ji.o0ev 


_he _1240eV-nm 
E 1.00x10’eV 


=1.23 nm. 


(c) For the photon, 
=1.24x10° nm=1.24 fim. 
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(d) Relativity theory must be used to calculate the wavelength for the electron. According 
to Eq. 38-51, the momentum p and kinetic energy K are related by 


(pce) = K* + 2Kmc’. 
Thus, 


pe=VK? +2Kmc? = |[(1.00.10° eV) +2(1.00x10’eV)(0.511x10° eV) 


=1,00x10’ eV. 


The wavelength is 


qe h_he _1240eV-nm 


ppc 1.00x10°eV 


=1.24x10° nm =1.24 fim. 


54. (a) The momentum of the electron is 


_h _6.63x10" J-s 


mane =3.3x10“ kg-m/s. 
LUX m 


(b) The momentum of the photon is the same as that of the electron: 
p=3.3xl0“kg-m/s. 


(c) The kinetic energy of the electron is 


_ pp? _(3.3x10*kg-m/s) 
“2m, 2(9.11x10™'kg) 


=6.0x10°'° J =38 eV. 


(d) The kinetic energy of the photon is 


K,, = pe =(3.3x10 kg- m/s)(2.998x 10° m/s) =9.9x10-"° J=6.2 keV. 


55. (a) Setting A=h/ p=h/,{ Bi cQ mic’, we solve for K = E—m,c’: 


2 2 
K= [*) + mic! —m,c? =, || 28 2™ | +.(0.511MeV)’ -0.511MeV 
ny 10x10~ nm 


=0.015 MeV=15 keV. 
(b) Using the value hc=1240eV-nm 


pa Ae ADEN smi 4/9410 eV 100 keV. 
A 10x10° nm 
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(c) The electron microscope is more suitable, as the required energy of the electrons is 
much less than that of the photons. 


56. (a) Since K=7.5MeV< m,c’ 4B» Mev, we may use the nonrelativistic 
formula p=./2m,K. Using Eq. 38-43 (and noting that 1240 eV-nm = 1240 MeV-fm), 


we obtain 


yuh S he = 1240 MeV - fm 5° fm 


P \f2m,c?K _ ,[2(4u)(931.5MeV/u)(7.5 MeV) 


(b) Since 2=5.2fm< 30 fm, to a fairly good approximation, the wave nature of the a 
particle does not need to be taken into consideration. 


57. The wavelength associated with the unknown particle is 


where p, is its momentum, m, is its mass, and v, is its speed. The classical relationship p, 
= MpVp was used. Similarly, the wavelength associated with the electron is A = h/(meve), 
where m, is its mass and y, is its speed. The ratio of the wavelengths is 


Ap Ae = (MeVe)/(MpVp), 


so 
31 
m, = vA, yews KB _1.675x107"kg, 
v,A, — 3(1.813x10~) 


According to Appendix B, this is the mass of a neutron. 


58. (a) We use the value Ac =1240nm-eV: 


he _1240nm-eV 


| ee =1.24keV. 
‘ A 1.00nm 
(b) For the electron, we have 
p? _(hlay _(he/ Ay 1 1240eV-nm ) 
K = — = 7 = = 1.50 eV. 
2m, 2m, 2m,c 2(0.51 1 MeV) 1.00nm 


(c) In this case, we find 
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hoton 2 ATE EN 594 10° eV =1.24 GeV. 
. 1.00x10°nm 


(d) For the electron (recognizing that 1240 eV-nm = 1240 MeV-fm) 


K=,/p’c’+ Gc’ L m.c’ = ang: Ge’ Pome 
2. 
ee mf, 511 mevQ- 0.511MeV 


1.00 fm 
=1,24x 10° MeV = 1.24GeV. 


We note that at short A (large K) the kinetic energy of the electron, calculated with the 
relativistic formula, is about the same as that of the photon. This is expected since now K 
= E = pc for the electron, which is the same as E = pc for the photon. 


59. (a) We solve v from 4 = h/p = h/(mpv): 


34 
SE eae = SON NS 30610 is 
md (1.670510 kg)(0.100x10"” m) 


(b) We set eV=K= 3m,V and solve for the voltage: 


99 6 Z 
ite ACS FeO oan eee 
2e 2(1.60x10-" C) 


60. The wave function is now given by 
(x,t) = wee), 


This function describes a plane matter wave traveling in the negative x direction. An 
example of the actual particles that fit this description is a free electron with linear 


momentum p=—(hk / 2n)i and kinetic energy 


p h?k? 


K= =—— . 
2m, 8nx'm, 


61. THINK In this problem we solve a special case of the Schrédinger’s equation where 
the potential energy is U(x) =U, = constant. 


EXPRESS For U = Up, Schrédinger’s equation becomes 
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dy , ‘em 
de 


[E-U, ly =0. 
We substitute y= y,e"" 


2 


ANALYZE The second derivative is v ua 
? 


—k’y,e =—-k’y. The result is 


2 


c= Gaps 7 mil Ui]. 


LEARN Another way to realize this is to note that with a constant potential energy 
U(x)=U,, we can simply redefine the total energy as E’=E-—U,, and the 


Solving for k, we obtain 


Schrédinger’s equation looks just like the free-particle case: 


dy 82°mE' 
dx? h? 


y =0. 


The solution is wy =y, exp(ik'x), where 


» 8a mE' a" ——a 2 
i SE nes k=—" 2mE = f2m(E-U,). 


h? 


62. We plug Eq. 38-17 into Eq. 38-16, and note that 


es a Ge + Be i A ikte* — ikBe™ 


dx dx 
Also, 
avd = a Gi4e™ —ikBe™® h ak Ag’ =k Be. 
Thus, 
d'v + key =—k? Ae™ —k? Be'™ +k? Ge* + Be A 0. 


63. (a) Using Euler’s formula e’” = cos ¢+ i sin ¢, we rewrite y(x) as 
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y(x)=ye" =y, (cos kx +i sin kx) =(y, cos kx)+i(y, sin kx) =a +ib, 


where a =yw cos kx and b = yw sin kx are both real quantities. 


(b) The time-dependent wave function is 
y(x,t) = yw(x)e"™ = y eve = Te ai 
=[y, cos(kx — ot)|+ily, sin(kx — ot)]. 


64. THINK The angular wave number £ is related to the wavelength A by 4 = 27/2. 
EXPRESS The wavelength is related to the particle momentum p by A = h/p, so k = 
2np/h. Now, the kinetic energy K and the momentum are related by K = p’/2m, where m 


is the mass of the particle. 


ANALYZE Thus, we have p=V2mK and 


_ 20 _2np _2naV2mK 
A oh ho 


k 


LEARN The expression obtained above applies to the case of a free particle only. In the 
presence of interaction, the potential energy is nonzero, and the functional form of & will 
change. For example, as shown in Problem 38-57, when U(x)=U,, the angular wave 


2 
k = [2m(E-U,) 
65. (a) The product nn’ can be rewritten as 


nn’ = +n d)-in9- b-»G +o b-dp-int 


=a’ +iba—iab+ b rGa’ aD 


number becomes 


which is always real since both a and b are real. 


(b) Straightforward manipulation gives 
|nm| =|(a+ib)(c+id)|=|act+iad +ibe+(—i) bd | =|(ac—bd)+i(ad +bc)| 
= |(ac—bdy +(ad +bey =Ja’c’ +b’d? +a’d’? +b'c’. 


However, since 
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lallm| = |a + ible +id|= Va? +b? Vc? +d? 


7 Vac +bh°d* +a’d’?+b’c’, 


we conclude that |nm| = |n| |m|. 


66. (a) The wave function is now given by 


Y(x,f) — Wo el(h-@) +e erat) _ ye (e* +e), 


Thus, 


; . ; 2 Sp Dap [2 ‘ [2 
| ee t) i= Woe (e™ + ee") = woe el ae ei _ Vo el* + et 


=; | (coskx +isinkx) + (cos kx —isin kx) |’= 4%; (cos kx)? 
= 2y; (1+ cos2kx). 


(b) Consider two plane matter waves, each with the same amplitude y,/ J2 and 
traveling in opposite directions along the x axis. The combined wave is a standing 
wave: 

P(x, t) = were 43 were = y (er eer? = (2y, cos kx)je™™. 


Thus, the squared amplitude of the matter wave is 


| P(x, 2)? =(2y,, cos kx)"|e" ee 2w,(1+ cos2kx), 


which is shown to the right. 


(c) We set wv b: Q- 2y% D-cos2urG 0 to 


obtain cos(2kx) = —1. This gives 


24x =2( 22) =(an1)a, (n=0, 1,2, 3,.5.) 


We solve for x: 


v= BiG. 


(d) The most probable positions for finding the particle are where (x, t) oc(1+ COS 2kx) 


reaches its maximum. Thus cos 2kx = 1, or 
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20 
2kx = 2( =| =2nz, (n = 0, 1, 2, Byaie) 


We solve for x and find x = a : 


67. If the momentum is measured at the same time as the position, then 


34 
Ap © f 5 2 + = 21x10 kg-m/s. 
Ax 27 pmQ 


68. (a) Using the value hc =1240nm-eV , we have 


gg Ne = TOA Sioa 
A 10.0x10~ nm 


(b) The kinetic energy gained by the electron is equal to the energy decrease of the 


photon: 
X XK A+AA A JA+AA) 14+A/AX 


7 E 7 124keV 
“Tp k, _—*10.0pm 

i .(I-cos¢) a (2.43pm)(1-cos1 80°) 
=40.5keV. 


(c) It is impossible to “view” an atomic electron with such a high-energy photon, because 
with the energy imparted to the electron the photon would have knocked the electron out 
of its orbit. 


69. We use the uncertainty relationship AvAp=h. Letting Ax = A, the de Broglie 
wavelength, we solve for the minimum uncertainty in p: 


he PS 
a a aaa ra 


where the de Broglie relationship p = h// is used. We use 1/27 = 0.080 to obtain Ap = 
0.080p. We would expect the measured value of the momentum to lie between 0.92p and 
1.08p. Measured values of zero, 0.5p, and 2p would all be surprising. 


70. (a) The potential energy of the electron is U, = qV =(—e)(—200 V) = 200 eV, so its 


kinetic energy is 
K =E-U, =500 eV—200 eV =300 eV. 
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(b) Using non-relativistic regime approximation, K =4mv’ = p*/2m, we find the 
momentum of the electron to be 


p=\2mK = 20.1 1x10~' kg)(300 eV)(1.6x10- J/eV) =9.35x10~ kg: m/s 


(c) The speed of the electron is 


-19 
= [2K = ZU CS J/eV) = eset plane: 
m 9.11x10~° kg 


(d) The corresponding de Broglie wavelength is 


_h_ 6626x10™'J-s 


== “ =7.08x10"'m. 
p 9.35x10™ kg: m/s 
(ce) The angular wave number is 
neu -—___- 8.87x10'°m : 
“A 7.08x10 


71. (a) The angular wave number in region | is 


k= PamE B= 2(9.11x10! kg)(800 eV)(1.6x10"" J/eV) 
=1.45x10"' m™ 


(b) The angular wave number in region 2 is 


21 21 [ees na es 
k,= as 2m(E =) ~ 6.626x10"I-s 2(9.11x10 a kg)(800 eV —200 eV)(1.6x10 a J/eV) 


= : =7.24x10"° m”™ 


(c) The wave functions in the two regions can be written as 
y,(x) = Ae + Be“, y,(x) = Ce 
Matching the boundary conditions leads to 


A+B=C 
Ak — Bk = Ck, 
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Since k,=k/2, the above equations can be solved to give (B/A)=1/3 and 
(C/ A) =4/3. The reflection coefficient is 


(d) With N, =5.00x10° electrons in the incident beam, the number reflected is 
Na RhN = [5 ]@.00%10% = 5.56x10*. 


72. (a) The angular wave number in region | is given by 


2a 2a ap _2amv _ 2x(9.11x10™' kg)(1.60x10’ m/s) 
A (hip) ih h 6.626x10" J -s 


=1.38x10"'m''! 


(b) The energy of the electron in region | is 


E=K =F my* =5(9.11x10" kg)(1.60x10’ m/s)’ =1.17x107'° J =728.8 eV. 


In region 2 where V = —500 V, the kinetic energy of the electron is 


K, =E-U, =728.8 eV —500 eV = 228.8 eV. 
and the corresponding angular wave number is 
k =2% Pm(E—U a 7 Ss Ae 11x10™' kg)(228.8 eV)(1.6x107”” J/eV) 
"oh me Sh ” 6.626x10*J-s Y j 


=7.74x10" m™ 


(c) The wave functions in the two regions can be written as 
w(x) = Ae + Be, y,(x) = Ce* 
Matching the boundary conditions leads to 


A+B=C 
Ak — Bk = Ck, 


Solving for B and C in terms of A gives 
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B l-k,/k C_ 2 
A l+k,/k’ A 14+k,/k 


With k,/k =(7.74x10" m)/(1.38x10"' m'') =0.56, we find the reflection coefficient to 


be 
palBe [1k lk “= (15258) -o0704 
|AP \1+k,/k 140.56 


(d) With N, =3.00x10° electrons in the incident beam, the number reflected is 
N, = RN, =(0.0794) (3.00 x10") = 2.3810*. 


73. The energy of the electron in region | is 


E=K= my" = 50. 11x107' kg)(900m/s)” = 3.69x10- J = 2.306 eV. 


The angular wave number in region | is 


2a 2a _2nap_ 2nmv _ 27(9.11x10™' kg)(900m/s) 


7 ws = =7.77x10°m" 
A (hip) h h 6.626x10-J-s 


In region 2 where V= —1.25 pV, the kinetic energy of the electron is 
K, =E£-U, =2.306 weV —1.25 eV =1.056 “eV. 


and the corresponding angular wave number is 


k, -=. [2m(E -U, == mK, eee ee 2(9.11x10™' kg)(1.056 weV)(1.6x10 J/ueV) 


x10“ J-s 


=5.258x10° m™ 


The ratio of the two wave numbers is k, /&k =(5.258x10° m'')/(7.77x10° m') = 0.6767. 
The reflection coefficient is 


; 7 2 - 2 
peleee I-k,/k (So) = 0.0372, 
| A| 1+k,/k 1+0.6767 


which leads to the following transmission coefficient: 


T =1—R=1—0.0372 = 0.9628. 
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Thus, we find the current on the other side of the step boundary to be 


I, =T1, =(0.9628)(5.00 mA)=4.81 mA. 


74. With 
ate Ts ey. 
h 
we have 
: 2 
e=u,-2( “Et apes = =) ee mn (08) 
2m\ 4aL 2(0.511MeV) 47 (0.70nm) 
=5.leV. 


75. (a) The transmission coefficient 7 for a particle of mass m and energy E that is 
incident on a barrier of height U; and width L is given by 


—2bL 
i it mae 


p=, [Pm Us-#) 
h? 


8x” (1.6726x10~” kg )(10MeV —3.0MeV)(1.6022x10" J/MeV ) 
(6.6261x10*J-s), 


where 


For the proton, we have 


=5.8082x10" mt. 
This gives bL =(5.8082x10" m"')(10x10 m) = 5.8082, and 


T =e 7688) —9 02x10. 


The value of b was computed to a greater number of significant digits than usual because 
an exponential is quite sensitive to the value of the exponent. 


(b) Mechanical energy is conserved. Before the proton reaches the barrier, it has a kinetic 
energy of 3.0 MeV and a potential energy of zero. After passing through the barrier, the 


proton again has a potential energy of zero, thus a kinetic energy of 3.0 MeV. 


(c) Energy is also conserved for the reflection process. After reflection, the proton has a 
potential energy of zero, and thus a kinetic energy of 3.0 MeV. 


(d) The mass of a deuteron is 2.0141 u = 3.3454 x 10’ kg, so 
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8n* (3.345410 kg)(10MeV —3.0MeV)(1.6022x10"" J/MeV) 
(6.6261x10*J-s) 


=8.2143x10"m". 
This gives bL =(8.2143x10" m)(10x10°m)=8.2143, and T=e°°?"") =7,33x10". 


(e) As in the case of a proton, mechanical energy is conserved. Before the deuteron 
reaches the barrier, it has a kinetic energy of 3.0 MeV and a potential energy of zero. 
After passing through the barrier, the deuteron again has a potential energy of zero, thus a 
kinetic energy of 3.0 MeV. 


(f) Energy is also conserved for the reflection process. After reflection, the deuteron has a 
potential energy of zero, and thus a kinetic energy of 3.0 MeV. 


76. (a) The rate at which incident protons arrive at the barrier is 


n=1.0kA/1.60x10-"° C =6.25x10"'/s. 


Letting n7Tt = 1, we find the waiting time ¢: 


: ’m, (U,-E 
(ory Len 2 wu ) 
n 


7 I 2n(0.70nm) 
7 asst} Taupe ev BCGRRME (ev 50) 


=3.37x10'"s=10'™y, 
which is much longer than the age of the universe. 


(b) Replacing the mass of the proton with that of the electron, we obtain the 
corresponding waiting time for an electron: 


1 27(0.70nm) 
=|) pageant. —_—_—— ,/8(0.511MeV)(6.0eV —5.0eV 
seston) soaps eV)(6.0eV —5.0eV) 


=2.1x107''s. 
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The enormous difference between the two waiting times is the result of the difference 
between the masses of the two kinds of particles. 


77. THINK Even though £<U,, barrier tunneling can still take place quantum 
mechanically with finite probability. 


EXPRESS If m is the mass of the particle and EF is its energy, then the transmission 
coefficient for a barrier of height U;, and width L is given by T =e” 


pe [8x?m(U, -E) 
h? 


If the change AU; in U; is small (as it is), the change in the transmission coefficient is 
given by 


, where 


AT = oh. = aT ay,. 
dU, b 
Now, 
db 1 8rm [sx’m(U,-E) ib 
dU, 2JU,-EN kh? 2(U,-E) h’ 2(U,-E) 
Thus, 
APS rp 
= 
ANALYZE (a) With 


82° (9.11x10~' kg )(6.8 eV—5.1 eV)(1.6022x10°” J/eV 
b= Evie g)(O8% : i ie leas 
(6.626110 J-s) 


we have bL =(6.67x10° m')(750x10"'?m"')=5.0, and 


0.010)(6.8eV) _ 


=—0.20. 
6.8eV —5.leV 


--(5.0)! 


There is a 20% decrease in the transmission coefficient. 
(b) The change in the transmission coefficient is given by 


_aT 


— AL =—2be*” AL = —2bT AL 
dL 


AT 


and 
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~ =-2bAL = -2(6.67x10° m)(0.010)(750x10"? m) =-0.10 . 


There is a 10% decrease in the transmission coefficient. 
(c) The change in the transmission coefficient is given by 


AT = aT ne =-9her" a2 AE =-2LT 2 AE. 
dE dE dE 


Now, db/dE =—db/dU,, =—b/2(U, —E), so 


ATE 5s AE -(5. yf COIDICTEY) G45 
‘s Ua 6.8eV —5.leV 


There is a 15% increase in the transmission coefficient. 


LEARN Increasing the barrier height or the barrier thickness reduces the probability of 
transmission, while increasing the kinetic energy of the electron increases the probability. 


78. The energy of the electron in region | is 


E=K= zm" = 5 (9.1110 kg)(1200 m/s)’ = 6.5610 J = 4.0995 eV. 


The angular wave number in region | is 


_20 2m _2ap_ 2am _ 27(9.11x10~' kg)(1200 m/s) 


2 7 =1.036x10'm? 
iT ae ae 6.626x10“J-s Pape 


The transmission coefficient for a barrier of height U; and width L is given by 


T=e" , 
where 
~ ys ie) : 8° (9.11x10"! kg)(4.719 eV — 4.0995 eV) (1.6022 107° J/ueV) 
he (6.6261x10*J-s) 
= 4.0298x10°m"™. 
Thus, 


T =exp(—2bL) = exp| —2(4.0298x10° m')(200x10 m) |=e"'*" =0.1995, 


and the current transmitted is 
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I, =TI, =(0.1995)(9.00 mA) =1.795 mA . 
79. (a) Since p, =p, =9, Ap, =Ap, =0. Thus from Eq. 38-20 both Ax and Ay are 


infinite. It is therefore impossible to assign a y or z coordinate to the position of an 
electron. 


(b) Since it is independent of y and z the wave function ‘¥(x) should describe a plane 
wave that extends infinitely in both the y and z directions. Also from Fig. 38-12 we see 
that |‘P(x)? extends infinitely along the x axis. Thus the matter wave described by P(x) 
extends throughout the entire three-dimensional space. 


80. Using the value hc =1240eV-nm, we obtain 


_he _1240eV-nm 


Fo do am 79X10 eV =5.9peV. 
x nm 


81. We substitute the classical relationship between momentum p and velocity v, v = p/m 
into the classical definition of kinetic energy, K =4mv’ to obtain K = p'/2m. Here m is 
the mass of an electron. Thus p=~V2mK . The relationship between the momentum and 
the de Broglie wavelength 1 is 2 = h/p, where h is the Planck constant. Thus, 


A= f ; 
2mK 
If K is given in electron volts, then 
Ge 6.626x10™ J-s _1.226x10° m-eV'” 
(2(9.109x107" kg)(1.602 x10 J/eV)K VK 
_1.226nm-eV'” 
VK 
82. We rewrite Eq. 38-9 as 
ee cos¢ = ——— cos 
mh mh yl-(v/cy 
and Eq. 38-10 as 
—_ sing = sin : 
mA 1-(v/cy 


We square both equations and add up the two sides: 
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AN els a ae i ee v 
(-) (4-sons) + Find | tote 


where we use sin’ 0+ cos” 0= 1 to eliminate @ Now the right-hand side can be written as 


ee) oe 
1-(v/c) ~ I-@/cr& 

1 RY MT ie 
——-(+) (; 0054 { Esing) je 


Now we rewrite Eq. 38-8 as 


so 


A (5-5 )+1-s 
mce\A 2X Jl-(@/ey 


If we square this, then it can be directly compared with the previous equation we obtained 
for [1 — (v/c)’J". This yields 


JA(5-z)}a1 -(+) (E-feo] +(Zsing fu. 


We have so far eliminated @ and v. Working out the squares on both sides and noting that 
sin’ ¢+ cos” d= 1, we get 


any aye ee eee : 
mc 


83. (a) The average kinetic energy is 


K= SAT = (1.3810 WK) (300K) =6.21x107 J=3.88x107 eV. 


(b) The de Broglie wavelength is 


ho 6.63x10“J-s 
2m, [2(1.675x107" kg) (6.21% 107") 


=1.46x10°' m. 


84. (a) The average de Broglie wavelength is 
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ha a se h 7 he 
nS GDeas. + qantas Pnldr29 hGe ky 


1240eV-nm 


: platps Mev @o2 «10° ev/KED0KO 


=7.3x10'' m=73pm. 


(b) The average separation is 


d 


=3.4nm. 


—23 
1 (ewe W/K)(300K) 


1 
“8 Yn fplkT 1.01x10°Pa 
(c) Yes, since Ave < doos 


85. (a) We calculate frequencies from the wavelengths (expressed in SI units) using Eq. 
38-1. Our plot of the points and the line that gives the least squares fit to the data is 
shown below. The vertical axis is in volts and the horizontal axis, when multiplied by 
10'*, gives the frequencies in Hertz. 


From our least squares fit procedure, we determine the slope to be 4.14 x 10° V's, 
which, upon multiplying by e, gives 4.14 x 10°’ eV-s. The result is in very good 


agreement with the value given in Eq. 38-3. 


Vv 


2 4 6 8 10 12 


(b) Our least squares fit procedure can also determine the y-intercept for that line. The y- 
intercept is the negative of the photoelectric work function. In this way, we find ® = 
2.31 eV. 


86. We note that 
lane = (ey (e") = eM ei = 1. 


Referring to Eq. 38-14, we see therefore that |y/ =|\P[. 
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87. From Sample Problem — “Compton scattering of light by electrons,” we have 


AE Ad _ _(h/mc)(1\—cos¢) _ hf 
E A+AA XM mc 


: (1—cos@) 


where we use the fact that 2 + AA = A'=c/f'"'. 


88. The de Broglie wavelength for the bullet is 


34 
A 663x108 I8 a9. 


A= = 2 
mv (40x10~ kg)(1000 m/s) 


A, 
P 
89. (a) Since 

Eon = h/A = 1240 eV-nm/680 nm = 1.82 eV < ® = 2.28 eV, 
there is no photoelectric emission. 


(b) The cutoff wavelength is the longest wavelength of photons that will cause 
photoelectric emission. In sodium, this is given by Eph = Ac/Amax = ®, or 


Amax = he/® = (1240 eV-nm)/2.28 eV = 544 nm. 
(c) This corresponds to the color green. 


90. THINK We apply Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle to calculate the uncertainty in 
position. 


EXPRESS The uncertainty principle states that AxAp >, where Ax and Ap represent the 
intrinsic uncertainties in measuring the position and momentum, respectively. The 
uncertainty in the momentum is 


Ap =m Av= (0.50 kg)(1.0 m/s) = 0.50 kg: m/s, 
where Av is the uncertainty in the velocity. 


ANALYZE Solving the uncertainty relationship AvrAp = for the minimum uncertainty 
in the coordinate x, we obtain 


h 0.60J-s 
7 = =0.19m. 
Ap 2n(0.50kg-m/s) 


LEARN Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle implies that it is impossible to 
simultaneously measure a particle’s position and momentum with infinite accuracy. 


Chapter 39 


1. According to Eq. 39-4, E, « L~*. As a consequence, the new energy level £', satisfies 


*-Bk-fik: 


which gives L’= V2L. Thus, the ratio is L’/L=/2 =1.41. 


2. (a) The ground-state energy is 


a. (6.63x10*J-s), : 7 
E, =| —— |n? =| ——-~——___+>_|, | (1) =1. 51x10" 
8m_.L 8(9.11x10™' kg)(200x 10" m) 


=9.42eV. 


(b) With m, = 1.67 x 10° #4 kg, we obtain 


2 6.63x10J-s) 
ee a ( ) ; | (1) =8.225x107J 
8m,L 8(1.6710~” kg)(200x10"? m) 


=5.13x10° eV. 


3. Since E, « L* in Eq. 39-4, we see that if Z is doubled, then EF; becomes (2.6 eV)(2) 7 
= 0.65 eV. 


A. We first note that since A = 6.626 x 10 ** J-s and c = 2.998 x 10° m/s, 


G26 x10 F-sI@o98%10° m/s 
“=~ Gbo2x10™ sev b>? m/mmf) ~ 


Using the mc’ value for an electron from Table 37-3 (511 x 10° eV), Eq. 39-4 can be 


rewritten as 
24,2 2 b 
_ wh n 
" 8mL sGe? 
The energy to be absorbed is therefore 
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4-P)h  15(hey ————:15(1240eV- nm)’ 


8m,L? —8(m.c?) LP 8(511x10°eV) (0.250nm)° Pans 


AE =E, as 


5. We can use the mc’ value for an electron from Table 37-3 (511 x 10° eV) and he = 
1240 eV - nm by writing Eq. 39-4 as 
rhe nv lb 


n = SmI sGe? 


For n = 3, we set this oe equal to 4.7 eV and solve for L: 


31Davev. nmQ _ogsam 


es bE x10" virev9 


6. With m =m, = 1.67 x 10 *’ kg, we obtain 


2 6.63x10 Js), 
E; -( A 7 = ea 1)" =3.29x107! J =0.0206eV. 
8mL 8(1.67 x10” kg)(100x 10" m) 


Alternatively, we can use the mc’ value for a proton from Table 37-3 (938 x 10° eV) and 
hc = 1240 eV - nm by writing Eq. 39-4 as 


nh _ n bg 


oo Gale e 0 I 


This alternative approach is perhaps easier to plug into, but it is recommended that both 
approaches be tried to find which is most convenient. 


7. To estimate the energy, we use Eq. 39-4, with n = 1, LZ equal to the atomic diameter, 
and m equal to the mass of an electron: 


, (1)° (6.63x10*J-s) : 
E=n’ = = = 3.07x10" J=1920MeV ~ 1.9 GeV. 
8mL  8(9.11x10"'kg)(1.4x10-"m) 


8. The frequency of the light that will excite the electron from the state with quantum 
number n; to the state with quantum number ny is 
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and the wavelength of the light is 


The width of the well is 


ae [Ahe(n? —n-) . 
8mc? 


The longest wavelength shown in Figure 39-27 is 4 =80.78 nm, which corresponds to a 
jump from n, =2 to n, =3. Thus, the width of the well is 


[ane(n?. =n? ; nes 
Has c(n;, n; ) _ |(80.78 a nm)(3"—2*) _ 0.350nm = 350 pm. 
8mc 8(511x10° eV) 


9. We can use the mc’ value for an electron from Table 37-3 (511 x 10° eV) and he = 
1240 eV - nm by rewriting Eq. 39-4 as 


nh i b 


n = SmI sGe? 


(a) The first excited state is characterized by n = 2, and the third by n'= 4. Thus, 


= (hey es (1240eV-nm)° a 7 
~ 8(me*)L? on I §(suix10°ev) (0.250nm)° (ee Ie) ied) 
=72.2eV. 


Now that the electron is in the n'= 4 level, it can “drop” to a lower level (7”) in a variety 
of ways. Each of these drops is presumed to cause a photon to be emitted of wavelength 


he 8(me?) LP? 
A= = 12 n2\° 
Ey, he(n n ) 
For example, for the transition n' = 4 to n” = 3, the photon emitted would have 


wavelength 
8(511x10° eV) (0.250nm)° 


= ~______/° "= 99. 4nm, 
(1240eV-nm)(4° -3°) ™ 


and once it is then in level n" = 3 it might fall to level n"’ = 2 emitting another photon. 
Calculating in this way all the possible photons emitted during the de-excitation of this 
system, we obtain the following results: 
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(b) The shortest wavelength that can be emitted is | , ,, =13.7nm. 
(c) The second shortest wavelength that can be emitted is | , ,, =17.2nm. 
(d) The longest wavelength that can be emitted is | , ,, =68.7nm. 
(e) The second longest wavelength that can be emitted is | , ,, =41.2nm. 


(f) The possible transitions are shown next. The energy levels are not drawn to scale. 


n=4 


v vy v n=] 


(g) A wavelength of 29.4 nm corresponds to 4 — 3 transition. Thus, it could make either 
the 3— 1 transition or the pair of transitions: 3—> 2 and 2—1. The longest wavelength 


that can be emitted is | , |, =68.7nm. 


(h) The shortest wavelength that can next be emitted is | = 25.8nm. 


3>1 
10. Let the quantum numbers of the pair in question be n and n + 1, respectively. Then 


Ens —E, = E\ (nt ly —E\n* =(2n+ VE}. 
Letting 


1 pee oe biG - 312, -E,Q3@£,-3°£, Aziz, 
we get 2n + 1 = 21, orn = 10. Thus, 
(a) the higher quantum number is n + 1 = 10+ 1 = 11, and 
(b) the lower quantum number is 1 = 10. 


(c) Now letting 


Ey4—-E, = big -218, - £,92@x,-32, Aue, 
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we get 2n + 1 = 14, which does not have an integer-valued solution. So it is impossible to 
find the pair of energy levels that fits the requirement. 


11. Let the quantum numbers of the pair in question be 1 and n + 1, respectively. We note 


that 
ee big? wh big 


fee 8mL’ 8m 8 mL? 


Therefore, E,+); —E, = (2n + 1)E\. Now 


E,,,-E,=E,=5 E, =25E, = biG. 
which leads to 2n + 1 = 25, orn = 12. Thus, 
(a) The higher quantum number is + 1 =12+1=13. 


(b) The lower quantum number is n = 12. 


(c) Now let 
E,,, -E,=E,=@E, =36E, = biG. 


which gives 2n + | = 36, orn = 17.5. This is not an integer, so it is impossible to find the 
pair that fits the requirement. 


12. The energy levels are given by E, = n°h’/8mL’, where h is the Planck constant, m is 
the mass of an electron, and L is the width of the well. The frequency of the light that will 
excite the electron from the state with quantum number n; to the state with quantum 
number ny is 


and the wavelength of the light is 


We evaluate this expression for n; = 1 and n= 2, 3, 4, and 5, in turn. We use h = 6.626 x 
10 *J- s,m =9.109 x 10 *'kg, and L=250x 10 ” m, and obtain the following results: 


(a) 6.87 x 10 * m for n= 2, (the longest wavelength). 
(b) 2.58 x 10° m for ny= 3, (the second longest wavelength). 


(c) 1.37 x 10° m for ny= 4, (the third longest wavelength). 
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13. The position of maximum probability density corresponds to the center of the well: 
x =L/2=(200 pm)/2=100 pm. 


(a) The probability of detection at x is given by Eq. 39-11: 


42 
D(x) =W; (x)dx = (Poin 22 x] dx = sin’ [= «Ja 


For n=3, L=200 pm, and dx =2.00 pm (width of the probe), the probability of 
detection at x = L/2=100 pm is 


px=L/2)=2sin?( 22.5 )av=2sin? [3 Jax =2 d= z (2.00 pm) = 0.020. 
L L 2 L 2 L 200 pm 


(b) With N =1000 independent insertions, the number of times we expect the electron to 
be detected is n = Np = (1000)(0.020) = 20. 


14. From Eq. 39-11, the condition of zero probability density is given by 
_ (nw nn 
sin) —x|=0 > —x=mz 
[ L L 


where m is an integer. The fact that x=0.300Z and x=0.400L have zero probability 
density implies 
sin (0.300nz) = sin(0.400nz) =0 


which can be satisfied for n=10m, where m=1,2,... However, since the probability 
density is nonzero between x=0.300L and x =0.400L, we conclude that the electron is 
in the n=10 state. The change of energy after making a transition to n' =9 is then equal 
to 


| AE | is (n? n”)= 


(6.6310 J-s) 
7 8mL’ 


8(9.11x107" kg) (2.00x10-m) 


(10° 9°) =2.86x107 J. 


15. THINK The probability that the electron is found in any interval is given by 


P= Ly as. where the integral is over the interval. 


EXPRESS If the interval width Ax is small, the probability can be approximated by P = 
|y\” Ax, where the wave function is evaluated for the center of the interval, say. For an 
electron trapped in an infinite well of width Z, the ground state probability density is 
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vj Fh 
Br ke Bi 


ANALYZE (a) We take LZ = 100 pm, x = 25 pm, and Ax = 5.0 pm. Then, 


pe pe? PZ 0.050. 
Opm Opm 


(b) We take LZ = 100 pm, x = 50 pm, and Ax = 5.0 pm. Then, 


pe Pee? pL 010. 
Opm 0pm 


(c) We take L = 100 pm, x = 90 pm, and Ax = 5.0 pm. Then, 


P= pe? PMABZ 0.0095. 
Opm Opm 


LEARN The probability as a function of x is plotted next. As expected, the probability of 
detecting the electron is highest near the center of the well at x = L/2 = 50 pm. 


so 


20 40 60 80 100 x (pm) 


16. We follow Sample Problem — “Detection potential in a 1D infinite potential well” in 
the presentation of this solution. The integration result quoted below is discussed in a 
little more detail in that Sample Problem. We note that the arguments of the sine 
functions used below are in radians. 


(a) The probability of detecting the particle in the region 0< x< L/4 is 
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2\(L)\ px. 2 in2y\|"" 
—|}— [°° sin? ydy == sansa A = 0.091. 
Lj y?? 2 4 ‘ 

(b) As expected from symmetry, 
aa [ ype | Soon 
Lay WN2 4 he 

(c) For the region L/4<x<3L/4, we obtain 
2\(L) p34. 5 Dae ssi oye 
— |} — | sin’ ydy =—| —-——— = 0.82 
LJ aE penis \2 4 = 


which we could also have gotten by subtracting the results of part (a) and (b) from 1; that 
is, 1 — 2(0.091) = 0.82. 


17. According to Fig. 39-9, the electron’s initial energy is 106 eV. After the additional 
energy is absorbed, the total energy of the electron is 106 eV + 400 eV = 506 eV. Since it 
is in the region x > L, its potential energy is 450 eV, so its kinetic energy must be 506 
eV — 450 eV = 56 eV. 


18. From Fig. 39-9, we see that the sum of the kinetic and potential energies in that 
particular finite well is 233 eV. The potential energy is zero in the region 0 <x < L. If the 
kinetic energy of the electron is detected while it is in that region (which is the only 
region where this is likely to happen), we should find K = 233 eV. 


19. Using E =hc/A=(1240eV -nm)//, the energies associated with 4,, 2, and 4, are 


he _1240eV-nm 


E,=—= = 85.00 eV 
A, 14.588 nm 
124 
oe eee 0ev 
A, 4.8437 nm 
E= he _1240eV-nm ~ 426.0 eV. 


‘A, 2.9108 nm 
The ground-state energy is 


E, =£,-E, = 450.0 eV —426.0 eV = 24.0 eV. 
Since FE, = E, — E,, the energy of the first excited state is 


BE, =F, +E, =240eV+85.0eV =109 eV. 
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20. The smallest energy a photon can have corresponds to a transition from the non- 
quantized region to £,. Since the energy difference between E, and E, is 


AE =E,—E, =9.0eV—4.0 eV =5.0eV, 


the energy of the photon is E,,,,. =K +AE =2.00 eV +5.00 eV =7.00 eV. 


hoton 
21. Schrédinger’s equation for the region x > L is 


d°y 8n'm 
2 + 2 
dx h 


E-U, w=0. 


If w= De, then d? wld’ = 4K’ De*™ = 4k wand 


This is zero provided 


k=" fanld, EC 


The proposed function satisfies Schrédinger’s equation provided & has this value. Since 
Up is greater than E in the region x > L, the quantity under the radical is positive. This 
means k is real. If k is positive, however, the proposed function is physically unrealistic. 
It increases exponentially with x and becomes large without bound. The integral of the 
probability density over the entire x-axis must be unity. This is impossible if y is the 
proposed function. 


22. We can use the mc” value for an electron from Table 37-3 (511 x 10° eV) and he = 
1240 eV - nm by writing Eq. 39-20 as 


Qn n b n 

EO. =— — yee 
may 8m LAK 8G v 

y y 


For nx = n, = 1, we obtain 


_ (1240eV-nm)’ | 1 1 


a : >t > |= 0.734 eV. 
8(511x10°eV) | (0.800nm) (1.600nm) 


23. We can use the mc” value for an electron from Table 37-3 (511 x 10° eV) and he = 
1240 eV - nm by writing Eq. 39-21 as 
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2h° n, n lb n, n. 
Lea a Mee Toe Pe toe aoe 
8m LC LAK 8Ge ine bs 


For ny =n, =n, = 1, we obtain 


ie 
py 1 =A 1 a 1 -|=3.21 ev. 
" 8(511x10°eV) ((0.800nm)’ (1.600nm)— (0.390nm) 


24. The statement that there are three probability density maxima along x = L,/2 implies 
that n, =3 (see for example, Figure 39-6). Since the maxima are separated by 2.00 nm, 
the width of L, is L, =n,(2.00 nm) =6.00 nm. Similarly, from the information given 
along y=L,/2, we find n, =5 and L, =n,(3.00 nm) =15.0 nm. Thus, using Eq. 39-20, 
the energy of the electron is 


_# nM _ (6.63x10 J-s)? 1 i 1 
"™  8m\ L, L, }  8(9.11x10™' kg) | (3.00x10° my’ (2.00x 10 m)’ | 
=2.2x10” J. 


25. The discussion on the probability of detection for the one-dimensional case can be 
readily extended to two dimensions. In analogy to Eq. 39-10, the normalized wave 
function in two dimensions can be written as 


ae 2 2\ Wee 
X, = n Xx n = — sin = Xx | —_ sin; —— 
Ya.n, OY) = Vn, OW, &) Vz, G. VE, | 
4 


The probability of detection by a probe of dimension AxAy placed at (x, y) is 


2 4(AxAy) . Pd i tad 
D(x, y) = | Vin, (x, ») AxAy = a sin? [a 7 sin’ | 7 »| 
ey : 


With L.=L,=L=150 pm and Av=Ay=5.00 pm, the probability of detecting an 
electron in (,,7,) =(1,3) state by placing a probe at (0.200L, 0.800L) is 
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2 
pa OY) | a | in?) BE y | 2 OS Pe! [£-0.2001 Jsin®[ o.8002 
v5 (150 pm) L L 


2 
- (Soe | sin’ (0.200r)sin? (2.407) =1.4x10°. 
26. We are looking for the values of the ratio 
E 2 
2 ae =L hte] 
h? /8mL tis 4° 


and the corresponding differences. 


(a) For n, = n, = 1, the ratio becomes 1+ 4 = 1.25. 


(b) For n, = 1 and n, = 2, the ratio becomes 1+ +4 bg 2.00. One can check (by computing 
other (7, ny) values) that this is the next to lowest energy in the system. 


(c) The lowest set of states that are degenerate are (n,, ny) = (1, 4) and (2, 2). Both of 
these states have that ratio equal to 1+ Hi Ye] 5.00. 


(d) For n, = 1 and n, = 3, the ratio becomes 1+ 4 bg 3.25. One can check (by computing 
other (n,, n,) values) that this is the lowest energy greater than that computed in part (b). 
The next higher energy comes from (n,, n,) = (2, 1) for which the ratio is 4 kg 4.25. 
The difference between these two values is 4.25 — 3.25 = 1.00. 


27. THINK The energy levels of an electron trapped in a regular corral with widths L, 
and L, are given by Eq. 39-20: 


Thus, in units of h°/8mL”, the energy levels are given by n?+n7/4. The lowest five 


levels are EF); = 1.25, EF, = 2.00, £13 = 3.25, Ey) = 4.25, and E22 = E\,4 = 5.00. It is clear 
that there are no other possible values for the energy less than 5. 
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The frequency of the light emitted or absorbed when the electron goes from an initial 
state i to a final state fis f= (Ey— E))/h, and in units of h/8mL? is simply the difference in 


the values of n2 + n, /4 for the two states. The possible frequencies are as follows: 


0.75(1,2 1,1), 2.00(1,3 > 1,1),3.00(2,1>1]1), 
3.75(2,2 >1,1),1.25(1,3 >1,2),2.25(2,1 >1,2),3.00(2,2 >1,2),1.00(2,1 > 1,3), 
1.75(2,2 1,3),0.75(2,2 2,1), 


all in units of h/8mL°. 

ANALYZE (a) From the above, we see that there are 8 different frequencies. 

(b) The lowest frequency is, in units of h/ 8mL’, 0.75 (2, 22,1). 

(c) The second lowest frequency is, in units of h/8mL”, 1.00 (2, 11,3). 

(d) The third lowest frequency is, in units of h/ 8mL’, 1.25 (1, 31,2). 

(e) The highest frequency is, in units of h/8mL”, 3.75 (2, 2—>1,1). 

(f) The second highest frequency is, in units of h/8mL”, 3.00 (2, 2—> 1,2) or (2, 1 > 1,1). 
(g) The third highest frequency is, in units of h/ 8mL”, 2.25 (2, 11,2). 


LEARN In general, when the electron makes a transition from (n,, n,) to a higher level 
(n\,n',), the frequency of photon it emits or absorbs is given by 


AE Ey. ne By 3 h 12 n” h 4 n. 
(oa ee cis Ll eee epee cr at 
h h 8mL 4} 8mL 4 
h 2 2 1 a2 Z | 
- (wn m)+4(n? m2) | 


28. We are looking for the values of the ratio 


site b = rfp zE ee Glen +n, 2| 


and the corresponding differences. 


(a) For n, =n, =n, = 1, the ratio becomes 1 + 1 + 1 = 3.00. 
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(b) For n, = ny, = 2 and n, = 1, the ratio becomes 4 + 4 + 1 = 9.00. One can check (by 
computing other (n,, 1,, n,) values) that this is the third lowest energy in the system. One 
can also check that this same ratio is obtained for (nx, ny, nz) = (2, 1, 2) and (1, 2, 2). 


(c) For n, = ny = 1 and n, = 3, the ratio becomes 1 + 1 + 9 = 11.00. One can check (by 
computing other (n,, ”,, n,) values) that this is three “steps” up from the lowest energy in 
the system. One can also check that this same ratio is obtained for (n,, n,, nz) = (1, 3, 1) 
and (3, 1, 1). If we take the difference between this and the result of part (b), we obtain 
11.0 — 9.00 = 2.00. 


(d) For n, = ny, = 1 and n, = 2, the ratio becomes 1 + 1 + 4 = 6.00. One can check (by 
computing other (”,, n,, nz) values) that this is the next to the lowest energy in the system. 
One can also check that this same ratio is obtained for (”,, m,, nz) = (2, 1, 1) and (1, 2, 1). 
Thus, three states (three arrangements of (7, ny, nz) values) have this energy. 


(e) For ny = 1, ny = 2 and n, = 3, the ratio becomes | + 4 + 9 = 14.0. One can check (by 
computing other (n,, ny, nz) values) that this is five “steps” up from the lowest energy in 
the system. One can also check that this same ratio is obtained for (7, n,, nz) = (1, 3, 2), 
(2, 3, 1), (2, 1, 3), (3, 1, 2) and (3, 2, 1). Thus, six states (six arrangements of (nx, 1, Nz) 
values) have this energy. 


29. The ratios computed in Problem 39-28 can be related to the frequencies emitted using 
f= AE/h, where each level E is equal to one of those ratios multiplied by h’/8mL’. This 
effectively involves no more than a cancellation of one of the factors of 4. Thus, for a 
transition from the second excited state (see part (b) of Problem 39-28) to the ground 
state (treated in part (a) of that problem), we find 


pe boo soo fe bn gk 


In the following, we omit the 4/8mZ’ factors. For a transition between the fourth excited 
state and the ground state, we have f= 12.00 — 3.00 = 9.00. For a transition between the 
third excited state and the ground state, we have f= 11.00 — 3.00 = 8.00. For a transition 
between the third excited state and the first excited state, we have f= 11.00 — 6.00 = 5.00. 
For a transition between the fourth excited state and the third excited state, we have f= 
12.00 — 11.00 = 1.00. For a transition between the third excited state and the second 
excited state, we have f= 11.00 — 9.00 = 2.00. For a transition between the second excited 
state and the first excited state, we have f= 9.00 — 6.00 = 3.00, which also results from 
some other transitions. 


(a) From the above, we see that there are 7 frequencies. 
(b) The lowest frequency is, in units of h/8mL’, 1.00. 


(c) The second lowest frequency is, in units of h/8mL’, 2.00. 
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(d) The third lowest frequency is, in units of h/8mL’, 3.00. 
(e) The highest frequency is, in units of h/8mL’, 9.00. 

(f) The second highest frequency is, in units of h/8mL7, 8.00. 
(g) The third highest frequency is, in units of h/8mL’, 6.00. 


30. In analogy to Eq. 39-10, the normalized wave function in two dimensions can be 


written as 
2 (na Pe nw 
X, -_ n x n, a sn ial ia 
W,,, af y) sk a w : ” ‘A L. L, | L, 7 
4 . {na y |, Be 
= sin x |sin Mie 
LL, L. L, 


The probability of detection by a probe of dimension AxAy placed at (x, y) is 


, A(AxAy) .o{ 1,0). 2{ 7 
p(x, y) = | rs (x, ) AxAy = ee Ly [2 in | ; »| 
xy a 


y 


A detection probability of 0.0450 of a ground-state electron (1, =n, =1) by a probe of 
area AxAy = 400 pm’ placed at (x, y) =(L/8,L/8) implies 


2 2 
0.0459 = “400 pm) sin? { =.= |ein2/ 2.4 -4{ Pm) sin*( 2). 
is L% L 8 L 8 


Solving for L, we get L = 27.6 pm. 


31. THINK The Lyman series is associated with transitions to or from the n = 1 level of 
the hydrogen atom, while the Balmer series is for transitions to or from the n = 2 level. 


EXPRESS The energy £ of the photon emitted when a hydrogen atom jumps from a state 
with principal quantum number n’ to a state with principal quantum number n<n" is 


given by 
ed( 4) 
n on 


where A = 13.6 eV. The frequency f of the electromagnetic wave is given by f = E/h and 
the wavelength is given by A = c/f. Thus, 
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a 


oe -A( .) 
c he helkn? vn?) 


ANALYZE The shortest wavelength occurs at the series limit, for which n'= 0. For the 
Balmer series, n =2 and the shortest wavelength is Ag, = 4hc/A. For the Lyman series, 
n=1 and the shortest wavelength is 1, = hc/A. The ratio is Ag/A, = 4.0. 


LEARN The energy of the photon emitted associated with the transition of an electron 
from n' =0 —n=2 (to become bound) is 


_ 13.6eV 


Pn ? 


=34eV. 


Similarly, the energy associated with the transition of an electron from n'’=0o—n=1 (to 
become bound) is 


sen -13.6eV. 


(3a.— = 


32. The difference between the energy absorbed and the energy emitted is 


he he 


E photon absorbed ~ E photon emitted a a 
absorbed emitted 


Thus, using hc = 1240 eV - nm, the net energy absorbed is 


1 1 
375nm 580nm 


hea( 1] -(12406V-nm)[ 


Jrtarev. 


33. (a) Since energy is conserved, the energy E of the photon is given by E = E; — Ex 
where £; is the initial energy of the hydrogen atom and Eris the final energy. The electron 
energy is given by (— 13.6 eV)/n’, where n is the principal quantum number. Thus, 


ee oe —13.6eV —-13.6eV 12. lev. 


(3) (1) 


(b) The photon momentum is given by 


&_ Dicv@pox10 yevN 


c 3.00 x 10° m/s 


=645x 10 kg-m/s. 


(c) Using hc = 1240 eV - nm, the wavelength is 1 = He = eNO =102nm. 
E 12.1leV 
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34. (a) We use Eq. 39-44. Atr =0, P(r) <1 =0. 


—2 —2 
(b) Atr =a, P(r i ——=10.2nm". 
3 2 
a a 5.29x10~ nm 
4 2 16e~* 16e~ 
c) Atr=2a, P(r) =—-(2a) e*"" = 7 =5.54nm''. 
©) (”) ml ) a 5.29x10° nm 
35. (a) We use Eq. 39-39. Atr =a, 
1 ed 1 
2 = -ala <6 2 2 -3 
y -(sex° =—~e°= e° =291nm”. 
na? ma’ (5.2910? nm). 
(b) We use Eq. 39-44. Atr =a, 
—2 —2 
Prj=.ee" = wee Ae =— =10.2nm". 
a 5.29x10~ nm 


36. (a) The energy level corresponding to the probability density distribution shown in 
Fig. 39-21 is the n = 2 level. Its energy is given by 


pe OE SB yey 
2 92 


(b) As the electron is removed from the hydrogen atom the final energy of the proton- 
electron system is zero. Therefore, one needs to supply at least 3.4 eV of energy to the 
system in order to bring its energy up from EF = — 3.4 eV to zero. (If more energy is 
supplied, then the electron will retain some kinetic energy after it is removed from the 
atom.) 


37. THINK The energy of the hydrogen atom is quantized. 


EXPRESS If kinetic energy is not conserved, some of the neutron’s initial kinetic energy 
could be used to excite the hydrogen atom. The least energy that the hydrogen atom can 
accept is the difference between the first excited state (n = 2) and the ground state (n = 1). 
Since the energy of a state with principal quantum number n is —(13.6 eV)/n’, the smallest 
excitation energy is 

-13.6eV —-13.6eV 


(2) (1) 


ANALYZE The neutron, with a kinetic energy of 6.0 eV, does not have sufficient kinetic 
energy to excite the hydrogen atom, so the hydrogen atom is left in its ground state and 


AE = E, -E,= =10.2eV. 


L703 


all the initial kinetic energy of the neutron ends up as the final kinetic energies of the 
neutron and atom. The collision must be elastic. 


LEARN The minimum kinetic energy the neutron must have in order to excite the 
hydrogen atom is 10.2 eV. 


38. From Eq. 39-6, AE =hf = @14x 10" ev: sl@> x10" Hz 26ev 


39. THINK The radial probability function for the ground state of hydrogen is 


P(r) = (4r'la’ye?", 
where a is the Bohr radius. 


EXPRESS We want to evaluate the integral LZ) dr. Equation 15 in the integral table 
of Appendix E is an integral of this form: 


ANALYZE We set 1 = 2 and replace a in the given formula with 2/a and x with r. Then 


Lvvar = = Lee'dr = = 2 zyHL 
a a (2/ a) 


LEARN The integral over the radial probability function P(r) must be equal to 1. This 
means that in a hydrogen atom, the electron must be somewhere in the space surrounding 
the nucleus. 


40. (a) The calculation is shown in Sample Problem — “Light emission from a hydrogen 
atom.” The difference in the values obtained in parts (a) and (b) of that Sample Problem 
is 122 nm— 91.4 nm 31 nm. 


(b) We use Eq. 39-1. For the Lyman series, 


2.998 «10° m/s 2.998 x 10° m/s 


Af = = = = 82x10" Hz. 
914x107 m 122x107 m 


(c) Figure 39-18 shows that the width of the Balmer series is 656.3 nm — 364.6 nm ~ 
292 nm ~0.29 um. 


(d) The series limit can be obtained from the oo —> 2 transition: 
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_ 2.998x10° m/s 2.998x10* m/s 
364.6x10°m  656.3x10°m 


Af = 3.65x10' Hz = 3.7x10"* Hz. 


41. Since Ar is small, we may calculate the probability using p = P(r) Ar, where P(r) is 
the radial probability density. The radial probability density for the ground state of 


hydrogen is given by Eq. 39-44: 
2 


(a) Here, r = 0.500a and Ar = 0.010a. Then, 


where a is the Bohr radius. 


3 
a 


2 
Pe [* 7 e°""* = 4(0.500)" (0.010)e! = 3.68x10™ = 3.7x10™. 


(b) We set r = 1.00a and Ar = 0.010a. Then, 


p= Ar? Ar 


3 
a 


e°"* = 4(1.00)°(0.010)e* = 5.41x10° = 5.4x10°. 


42. Conservation of linear momentum of the atom-photon system requires that 


hf 


Precoil = P photon > IM Vrecoil = 


where we use Eq. 39-7 for the photon and use the classical momentum formula for the 
atom (since we expect its speed to be much less than c). Thus, from Eq. 39-6 and Table 
37-3, 

= —13.6eV)(47 -1° 
UD f=, Seg Se at =4.1m/s. 


“mc (m,c?)/e (938%10°eV)/(2.998x10" m/s) 


recoil 


43. (a) and (b) Letting a = 5.292 x 10° '' m be the Bohr radius, the potential energy 
becomes 
e — 99x10" N-m’/C” lds02 x10 cA 


U= = — =-436x10 "J =-272eV. 
4m ,a 5.292 x10 m 


The kinetic energy is K = E— U= (— 13.6 eV) — (— 27.2 eV) = 13.6 eV. 


44. (a) Since EF, = — 0.85 eV and £; =— 13.6 eV + 10.2 eV =— 3.4 eV, the photon energy 
is 
E photon = EF, —- EF, =— 0.85 eV — (- 3.4 eV) = 2.6 eV. 
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(b) From 
E,-E,= 66 - 1 bee eV 
mn; 


ee Cee, Ges ae Oe | 
n, n, 136eV 16 4° 27° 


we obtain 


Thus, 12 = 4 and n, = 2. So the transition is from the n = 4 state to the n = 2 state. One can 
easily verify this by inspecting the energy level diagram of Fig. 39-18. Thus, the higher 
quantum number is n2 = 4. 


(c) The lower quantum number is 7, = 2. 


45. THINK The probability density is given by |y,,,, (7,4) |’, where Vim, (7,@) is the 


wave function. 


EXPRESS To calculate |y,,,, (=W¥ sem Yim,» We multiply the wave function by its 
complex conjugate. If the function is real, then y*,,,, =Y,,,,,,- Note that e*’ and e “are 


complex conjugates of each other, and e” & =e = 1. 
ANALYZE (a) 10 is real. Squaring it gives the probability density: 


mi 
r 


[You P= 32a e”"* cos’ 8. 
(b) Similarly, 
2 
r ar 
Yorul = 64na> e” sin’ @ 
and 
2 
i Lek 
|Wous [= Ragas e”’* sin? 6. 


The last two functions lead to the same probability density. 


(c) For m, =0, the probability density |y,,, |’ decreases with radial distance from the 


nucleus. With the cos’ @ factor, |y,,, |’ is greatest along the z axis where 0 = 0. This is 
consistent with the dot plot of Fig. 39-23(a). 
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Similarly, for m,=+1, the probability density |y,,,, |? decreases with radial distance 


from the nucleus. With the sin’ @ factor, |y,,,, |’ is greatest in the xy-plane where 0 = 
90°. This is consistent with the dot plot of Fig. 39-23(b). 


(d) The total probability density for the three states is the sum: 


2 
r 


327a° 


2 
r 


32a” 


—rla 


1. 1. 
[Yoo PF +o l +1Yoa f= eo cos 0+ zsin’ 0+ zeit’ 0| = 
The trigonometric identity cos” 9+ sin’ 9= 1 is used. We note that the total probability 
density does not depend on @or ¢ it is spherically symmetric. 


LEARN The wave functions discussed above are for the hydrogen states with n = 2 and 
€=1. Since the angular momentum is nonzero, the probability densities are not 
spherically symmetric, but depend on both r and @. 


46. From Sample Problem — “ Probability of detection of the electron in a hydrogen 
atom,” we know that the probability of finding the electron in the ground state of the 
hydrogen atom inside a sphere of radius r is given by 


p(r) =1-e** G 2x+2x° | 


where x = r/a. Thus the probability of finding the electron between the two shells 
indicated in this problem is given by 


p(a<r<2a)= p(2a)- p(a)= [1 —e°*(1+2x+2x") 
= 0.439. 


7 -|1-e* (1+2x+2x") 


dx=l 


47. As illustrated in Fig. 39-24, the quantum number n in question satisfies r = n’a. 
Letting r = 1.0 mm, we solve for n: 


1.0x10°m 


43 «10°. 
5.29x10"'m 


48. Using Eq. 39-6 and hc = 1240 eV - nm, we find 


AE=E _fhe _ 1240eV-nm 


=102eV. 
ee. yy 121.6nm 


Therefore, “iow = 1, but what precisely is mnigh? 


13.6eV__13.6eV 


Evin =E + AE 5 P +10.2eV 


n 
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which yields n = 2 (this is confirmed by the calculation found from Sample Problem — 
“Light emission from a hydrogen atom). Thus, the transition is from the n = 2 to the n = 1 
state. 


(a) The higher quantum number is 7 = 2. 
(b) The lower quantum number is 7 = 1. 
(c) Referring to Fig. 39-18, we see that this must be one of the Lyman series transitions. 


49. (a) We take the electrostatic potential energy to be zero when the electron and proton 
are far removed from each other. Then, the final energy of the atom is zero and the work 
done in pulling it apart is W = — E;, where £; is the energy of the initial state. The energy 
of the initial state is given by E; = (-13.6 eV)/n’, where n is the principal quantum 
number of the state. For the ground state, n = 1 and W= 13.6 eV. 


(b) For the state with n = 2, W= (13.6 eV)/(2)’ = 3.40 eV. 
50. Using Eq. 39-6 and hc = 1240 eV - nm, we find 


AE=E _fc _ 1240 eV-nm 


Sho = 2 = 12.09 eV. 
: A 106.6 nm 


Therefore, iow = 1, but what precisely is mnigh? 


13.6eV 13.6 eV 


Ex, =E yy tAE => 7 +12.09 eV 


high low 2 
nN 


which yields n = 3. Thus, the transition is from the n = 3 to the n = | state. 

(a) The higher quantum number is 7 = 3. 

(b) The lower quantum number is n = 1. 

(c) Referring to Fig. 39-18, we see that this must be one of the Lyman series transitions. 
51. According to Sample Problem — “ Probability of detection of the electron in a 


hydrogen atom,” the probability the electron in the ground state of a hydrogen atom can 
be found inside a sphere of radius 7 is given by 


p(r) =1-e** G Dee | 


where x = r/a and a is the Bohr radius. We want r = a, sox = 1 and 
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p(a) = 1—e* (14242) =1—5e” = 0.323. 


The probability that the electron can be found outside this sphere is 1 — 0.323 = 0.677. It 
can be found outside about 68% of the time. 


52. (a) AE =— (13.6 eV)\(4 7-1-7) = 12.8 eV. 


(b) There are 6 possible energies associated with the transitions 4 > 3,4 > 2,4 > 1,3 
> 2,3 > land2 51. 


(c) The greatest energy is E, ,, =12.8 eV. 


(d) The second greatest energy is E,_,, = —(13.6eV) (37 1° ) =12.1eV. 
(e) The third greatest energy is FE, ., = —(13.6eV)(2° 17) =10.2 eV. 

(f) The smallest energy is E,_,, =—(13.6eV)(4* -3°)=0.661 eV. 

(g) The second smallest energy is E,_,, = —(13.6eV) (37 -2°) =1.89 eV. 


(h) The third smallest energy is E, ,. =—(13.6eV)(4° -2°) =2.55 eV. 


53. THINK The ground state of the hydrogen atom corresponds to n = 1, €=0, and 


m, =0. 
EXPRESS The proposed wave function is 


; —_ 
== We 
Vna?? 


where a is the Bohr radius. Substituting this into the right side of Schrédinger’s equation, 
our goal is to show that the result is zero. 


ANALYZE The derivative is 


dy = 1 -r/a 
dr Jna 
NYO) 
2 dy = ie a 
dr Vna? 
and 


ld fa. 1 Mi ly. 1 Mi 1 
< +— =— NA+ — PA 
r° dr dr Vnai? a a a 
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The energy of the ground state is given by E =—me*/8e>h and the Bohr radius is given 
by a=h’«,/nme’ , so E =—e’/8ne,a. The potential energy is given by 


U =-e’/4neyr, 


8n°m Se m 
g PUL = = 
h TE a ae ar ; ae 
7 fg °B- it e 
+— 


The two terms in Schrédinger’s equation cancel, and the proposed function y satisfies 
that equation. 


so 


LEARN The radial probability density of the ground state of hydrogen atom is given by 
Eq. 39-44: 


P(r)=|w|? (4zr’) = ae e'"(4ar° — 4 ttle 
ma a 


A plot of P(r) is shown in Fig. 39-20. 


54. (a) The plot shown below for |y200(r)/° is to be compared with the dot plot of Fig. 
39-21. We note that the horizontal axis of our graph i is labeled “7,” but it is actually r/a 
(that is, it is in units of the parameter a). Now, in the plot ce ‘there is a high central 
peak between r = 0 and r ~ 2a, corresponding to the densely dotted region around the 
center of the dot plot of Fig. 39-21. Outside this peak is a region of near-zero values 
centered at r = 2a, where yo = 0. This is represented in the dot plot by the empty ring 
surrounding the central peak. Further outside is a broader, flatter, low peak that reaches 
its maximum value at r = 4a. This corresponds to the outer ring with near-uniform dot 
density, which is lower than that of the central peak. 
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(b) The extrema of y/(r) for 0 < r < 0 may be found by squaring the given function, 
differentiating with respect to r, and setting the result equal to zero: 


1 (r—2a)(r—4a) ova 


=0 
32 an 


which has roots at 7 = 2a and r = 4a. We can verify directly from the plot above that r = 
4a is indeed a local maximum of y3,.(7). As discussed in part (a), the other root (7 = 2a) 
is a local minimum. 


(c) Using Eq. 39-43 and Eq. 39-41, the radial probability is 


2 2 
r r —ria 
Pag (7) = 407 Wo (1) = 3 fark - 
8a a 


% o 7 ry re 1 px ie 00 2% 
I, Pyo(r)ar = |. =(2-5] a dr=—I, x°(2—x)’e "dx =| (x* —4x° +. 4x’ )e“dx 


(d) Let x = r/a. Then 


= (41-4631) +4(21)]=1 


where we have used the integral formula Zicrds =n}. 


55. The radial probability function for the ground state of hydrogen is 
P(r) = (4° la)?" 


where a is the Bohr radius. (See Eq. 39-44.) The integral table of Appendix E may be 
used to evaluate the integral 7, = LP) dr. Setting n = 3 and replacing a in the given 


formula with 2/a (and x with r), we obtain 


2 4 6” 3 ria 4 6 
Fr =|, rP(rdr =| reo'“dr=— 


= =1.5a. 
" # (ajay 


= 


56. (a) The allowed energy values are given by E, = n*h’/8mL’. The difference in energy 
between the state n and the state n + | is 


2 
AE, = Eyy, -E, = big rn < = bg 


2: 
- mL 


and 
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Fad cee cae 
E 2 


As n becomes large, 2n +1—> 2n and in + 1G > 2n/n? =2/n. 
(b) No. As n>, AE. 4 and EF do not approach 0, but AZ jq;/E does. 
(c) No. See part (b). 

(d) Yes. See part (b). 


(e) AE,g/E is a better measure than either AF,q or E alone of the extent to which the 
quantum result is approximated by the classical result. 


57. From Eq. 39-4, 


ee ea ae 


58. (a) and (b) In the region 0 <x < L, Up = 0, so Schrédinger’s equation for the region is 


where E > 0. If al (x) = B sin’ kx, then y (x) = B' sin kx, where B' is another constant 
satisfying B’* = B. Thus, 


2 
a =—k? B' sinkx =—k’?y(x) 
and 
d°y 8nx'm > 8nm 
+ Ew=-k°y+ Ey. 
Be OR pe 
Sime 


This is zero provided that k* = . The quantity on the right-hand side is positive, 


so k is real and the proposed function satisfies Schrédinger’s equation. In this case, there 
exists no physical restriction as to the sign of k. It can assume either positive or negative 


values. Thus, k = 1 2mE . 


59. THINK For a finite well, the electron matter wave can penetrate the walls of the well. 
Thus, the wave function outside the well is not zero, but decreases exponentially with 
distance. 
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EXPRESS Schrédinger’s equation for the region x > L is 


d’y 8nx°m 
+ 
dx? h? 


E-U, y=), 


where E — Up <0. If w (x) = Ce >, then yx) = VC e ®. 


ANALYZE (a) and (b) Thus, 
2 
: P=4e Ce” =4-y 
by 
and 
de 8m 
72 E-U, w=k’y+—— E-U,y 
sod : > 8nm ; ke, 
This is zero provided that 4° = re U,—£ . Choosing the positive root, we have 
pee 2m(U, -E). 


LEARN Note that the quantity U, — E is positive, so k is real and the proposed function 


satisfies Schrédinger’s equation. If k is negative, however, the proposed function would 
be physically unrealistic. It would increase exponentially with x. Since the integral of the 
probability density over the entire x axis must be finite, y diverging as x oo would be 
unacceptable. 


60. We can use the mc’ value for an electron from Table 37-3 (511 x 10° eV) and he = 
1240 eV - nm by writing Eq. 39-4 as 
rhe nv lb 


n oa SmI sGe? 


(a) With L = 3.0 x 10° nm, the energy difference is 


2 
E,-E,= ce @ - 2 Aisxi0-ev. 
8G11x 10° Kio 10° A 


(b) Since (n + 1)° =n? = 2n + 1, we have 


We 2) 
AE =E,,,-E, - 1 D+iGe b.+1¢ 


Wale 


Setting this equal to 1.0 eV, we solve for n: 


4( mc?) LAE 4(511x10°eV) (3.0x10°nm) (1.0eV 
oe ey oa ( x e )( x zy) ( e Jeanie eit 
(hc) 2 (1240eV -nm) 2 


(c) At this value of n, the energy is 


2 
ee Ex 10" Pe6x10% ev. 
~ 8@i1x 10° Kio 10° A 


18 
En aont eV = 1.2x10". 
mc 511x10°eV 


Thus, 


(d) Since E, / mc’ >1, the energy is indeed in the relativistic range. 


61. (a) We recall that a derivative with respect to a dimensional quantity carries the 
(reciprocal) units of that quantity. Thus, the first term in Eq. 39-18 has dimensions of y 
multiplied by dimensions of x *. The second term contains no derivatives, does contain y, 
and involves several other factors that turn out to have dimensions of x 


assuming SI units. Recalling from Eq. 7-9 that J = kg-m7/s’, then we see the above is 
indeed in units of m* (which means dimensions of x’). 


(b) In one-dimensional quantum physics, the wave function has units of m™ as shown i 7 
Eq. 39-17. Thus, since each term in Eq. 39-18 has units of w multiplied by units of x “, 


then those units are m !”» m-* =m 


62. (a) The “home-base” energy level for the Balmer series is n = 2. Thus the transition 
with the least energetic photon is the one from the n = 3 level to the n = 2 level. The 
energy difference for this transition is 


AE =E,-E, = bsevGh- 1 ferssoev 


Using hc = 1240 eV - nm, the corresponding wavelength is 


ga fe _1240eV-nm _ ose am. 
AE 1.889eV 
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(b) For the series limit, the energy difference is 


AE=E,,-E,= bsovgR fe ssoev 


he _1240eV-nm 


The corresponding wavelength is then 4 =—— =366nm . 
AE 3.40eV 


63. (a) The allowed values of ¢ for a given n are 0, 1, 2, ..., n — 1. Thus there are n 
different values of ¢. 


(b) The allowed values of m, for a given ¢ are—(, —¢ +1, ..., ¢. Thus there are 2¢ + 1 


different values of m,. 


(c) According to part (a) above, for a given n there are n different values of ¢. Also, each 
of these (’s can have 2 + 1 different values of m, [see part (b) above]. Thus, the total 
number of m,’s is 
n-l 
(20+1)=n’. 
¢=0 


64. Forn=1 
met (9.11x10' kg)(1.6x10"? C)’ 


— Se = NIN 13, GeV. 
82h" 8(8.85x10-" F/m) (6.63x10™ J-s) (1.60x10-” J/eV) 


1 


65. (a) The angular momentum of the diatomic gas is 
Bee ils. 549 
L=I@=2xm(d/2) One QO. 
If its angular momentum is quantized, 1.e., restricted to L=nh, n= 1, 2, ... then 


1 
ee ae ae 
2. 2a amd 


(b) The quantized rotational energies are 


2 2 2,2 
ee oe md nh )- nh 
2 2\ 2 amd? 47? md’ 


66. The expression for the probability of detecting an electron in the ground state of 
hydrogen atom inside a sphere of radius r is given in Sample Problem 39.07: 


Wate 


p(x) =1-e* (14+ 2x+ 2x’) 
where x=r/a,, with a, =5.292x10"''m. Given that r=1.1x10°m, 


x =(1.1x10-m)/(5.292x107!'m) = 2.07910. 


For small x, p(x) can be simplified as 


pox) =1-e"(I42x428")1-( 1-20-48? 24-14 20420")= Sa 


= (2.07910) Bale 
3 


67. (a) For a particle of mass m trapped inside a container of length LZ, he allowed energy 
values are given by E, = n°h’/8mL’. With an argon atom and L = 0.20 m, the energy 
difference between the lowest two levels is 


h? > _r) 3h 3(6.626x 10 J -s) 
8mL 8mL —8(0.0399 kg/6.02 x10” )(0.20 m)” 
= 6.21x10' J =3.88x10~ eV. 


AE = E,-E,= 


(b) The thermal energy at 7 = 300 K is its average kinetic energy: 


K =—kT =(1.38x10™ J/K)(300 K) =6.21x107! J =3.88x107 eV. 


N | WK 


Thus, the ratio is 
K _3.88x107eV _ 


aS pa (jer 
AE 3.9x10” eV 
(c) The temperature at which K = 3kT =AE is 
41 
7 a 2(AF) _ 2(6.21x10™ J) 300x108 K. 


3k =: 3(1.38x10 J/K) 


68. The muon orbits the He’ nucleus at a speed given by (k =1/4z¢, ) 
mv Zke° [Zke* 
= 5 D> v= 
r r mr 


With quantization condition ZL =mvr = nh, the allowed values of the radius is 
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wn 
ra 
Zke“m 
Its total energy is 
2 2, 
BaK+U acim 2 __ “ke 
2 r 2r 


The energy of the muon ground state is given by 


Zke  ~=—m(Ze’) 1 
ae 72D 
27, 8ejh° on 


n 


Evaluating the constants gives 


— mZe’y 1 (207x9.11« 107! kg)(2)°(1.6x10" C)* 1 
: 86h? n> 8(8.85x10° C?/N-m’)? (6.62610 J-s)? n? 
18xl0°S  11.3keV 


2 2 
n n 


69. The Ritz combination principle can be readily understood by noting that the transition 
from n=n, to n=n, <n, can be done in two steps, with an intermediate state n’: 


i 


1 
AE=E, —-E, =(-13.6eV) ae = (—13.6eV) ae a + (-13.6eV) = ert 
: n, Ni; ny n n> on 
The transition n, = 3 —>n, =1associated with the second Lyman-series line can be 
thought of as n, =3 > n' =2 (first Balmer) followed by n'=2—n, =1 (first Lyman). 
Another example would be n, =4-—>n, =2 (second Balmer), which can be thought of as 


n, =4—>n' =3 (first Paschen) followed by n'=3—n, =2 (first Balmer). 


70. (a) We use eg to denote the electric charge. The constant A can be calculated by 
integrating the charge density distribution: 


—@, = | p(r)dV = \, (Ae? )4zrr’ dr = Ar Aa, \, xe “dx = 2 Aa; 


which gives A=—e, / 7a. 


(b) We apply Gauss’s to calculate the electric field at a distance r from the center of the 
atom. The charge enclosed by a Gaussian sphere of radius 7 =a, , including the proton 
charge +e at the center, is 


ale 


Dene = & + [e@av = &o + I (Ae°"'” )4ar°dr = € + Anda; | x*e dx 


=e, + Aa, [ — 5) =e, +(-e) i — 5) = (Se~ )e, 
e e 
Using Gauss’s law, fz dd = on / Eq, We obtain 


(5e~)e, = pa Oe eo 


E(4na-) = 
Gray) 5 Ane a, 


(c) The net charge enclosed is positive, so the direction is radially outward. 


71. (a) The charge enclosed by a sphere of radius r due to the uniform positive charge 
distribution is proportional to the volume: q,,. =e(r/a,)°. Using Gauss’s law, 


[z -dd =o / Eq, the electric field at a radial distance r from the center of the atom is 


and the force on the electron is F =—eE = r. The negative sign means that the 


3 
ATE Ay 


force points toward the center. 
(b) Since F = ma=md’r/ dt’, 


d’r —e° Gh ch 


m—~= a 
dt’ = 478,a, 


and the angular frequency is 
2 


_ e 7 e 
ia \ py Ge | ra 
4zéma, _./4ze,ma, 


(0) 


72. (a) The electric potential is 


_kq _ ke _ 8.99x10’N-m?/C* 


is -l1 
i hy 5.29x10 m 


= 27.22 V 


(b) The electric potential energy of the atom is 
U=qV =-eV =—e(27.22 V) =—27.22 eV 


(c) The electron moves in a circular orbit with 
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mv ke? ke? 
r a mr 
Its kinetic energy at r =a, is 
1 ee 
Ke pe = Anais 6ay. 
2 2a. 2 


(d) The total energy of the system is 


2, 2 
ae ne ca CW 
2 Ay 2a, 


Therefore, the energy required to ionize the atom is +13.6 eV. 


73. The energy is, after evaluating the constants, 


2 -34 2 
on ales (nn? 4n2) = _—__ O20 9? +n?) 
Sm 8(9.11x10=" kg)(0.25x10m) 


= (6.024 weV)(n; +n +n; ) 


The lowest five states correspond to (n,,7,,”;)=(1, 1, 1), (1, 2, 1), C1, 2, 2), C, 3, 1) and 
(2, 2,2), and the energies are 


E..= a +1’ +1’) =3(6.024 eV) =18.1 eV 

Ey. = Hr +2? +1") = 6(6.024 eV) = 36.2 eV 
ne Aa(r +2? +27) =9(6.024 eV) = 54.3 eV 
a Hr +3° +1?) =11(6.024 eV) = 66.3 eV 

Ey» = (2 +2? +2?) =12(6.024 weV)=72.4 weV 


Chapter 40 


1. The magnitude L of the orbital angular momentum L is given by Eq. 40-2: 
L=,/€(€+1)h. On the other hand, the components L, are L, =m,h, where m, =—(,...+¢. 
Thus, the semi-classical angle is cos@ = L,/ L . The angle is the smallest when m= ¢, or 


Seas sh 9 
Jee +h Jeet) } 
With 0=5, we have 0 =cos '(5/J30) =24.1°. 
2. For a given quantum number v there are n possible values of ¢, ranging from 0 to n-1. 


For each ¢ the number of possible electron states is N,= 2(2¢ + 1). Thus the total 
number of possible electron states for a given n is 


N,=>) N,=2>, (2¢+1)=2n’. 


Thus, in this problem, the total number of electron states is N,, = 2n? = 2(5)° = 50. 


3. (a) We use Eq. 40-2: 


L=fe(¢+1)n= 3(3+1) (1.055 x10™J-s) =3.65x10™ Js. 


(b) We use Eq. 40-7: L, =m,h. For the maximum value of L, set m, = ¢. Thus 
[Le one = Ch = 3(1.055x10™“T-s) =3.16x10™T-s. 


4. For a given quantum number n there are n possible values of ¢, ranging from 0 to 
n — 1. For each ¢ the number of possible electron states is N, = 2(2¢ + 1). Thus, the 
total number of possible electron states for a given n is 


(a) In this case n = 4, which implies N,, = 2(4°) = 32. 
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(b) Now n= 1, so N, = 2(1) =2. 

(c) Here n = 3, and we obtain N,, = 2(3°) = 18. 

(d) Finally,n =2 > N, =2@ As. 


5. (a) For a given value of the principal quantum number 7, the orbital quantum number 
é ranges from 0 ton — 1. For n = 3, there are three possible values: 0, 1, and 2. 


(b) For a given value of ¢, the magnetic quantum number m, ranges from —/to +/. For 


¢=1, there are three possible values: — 1, 0, and +1. 


6. For a given quantum number / there are (2¢+ 1) different values of m,. For each 
given m, the electron can also have two different spin orientations. Thus, the total 


number of electron states for a given / is given by N,=2(2¢+ 1). 
(a) Now £ =3,so N, =2(2x3+1)= 14. 

(b) In this case, = 1, which means NV, = 2(2 x 1+ 1)=6. 

(c) Here £ =1,so N, =2(2x1+1)=6. 

(d) Now /=0,s0 N, =2(2x 0+ 1)=2. 

7. (a) Using Table 40-1, we find ¢ = [m, ]max = 4. 

(b) The smallest possible value of 7 is n = max +1 22 +1=5. 

(c) As usual, m, = +4, so two possible values. 

8. (a) For ( =3, the greatest value of m, is m, =3. 

(b) Two states (m, =++) are available for m, =3. 


(c) Since there are 7 possible values for m, : +3, +2, +1, 0,— 1, —2, —3, and two possible 


values for m,, the total number of state available in the subshell ¢=3 is 14. 


9. THINK Knowing the value of @, the orbital quantum number, allows us to determine 
the magnitudes of the angular momentum and the magnetic dipole moment. 


EXPRESS The magnitude of the orbital angular momentum is 
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L=Je(¢+in. 
Similarly, with “,,, = Ga the magnitude of /,,, is 
m 


eh 
= — ,}/f(£+1)= 
How 2m ( - ) Hp> 


where 4, =eh/2m is the Bohr magneton. 


ANALYZE (a) For £=3, we have 


L=Je(¢+1n= 3(3+1)h=Vi2h. 


So the multiple is V12 ~3.46. 


(b) The magnitude of the orbital dipole moment is 


Hap = VLOG, = V2. 


(c) The largest possible value of m, is m, =€=3. 


So the multiple is V12 ~3.46. 


(d) We use L, = m,h to calculate the z component of the orbital angular momentum. The 


multiple is m, =3. 


(ec) We use uw, =—m,2, to calculate the z component of the orbital magnetic dipole 


moment. The multiple is —m, =—3. 


(f) We use cosO=m, / Jalon to calculate the angle between the orbital angular 


momentum vector and the z axis. For /=3 and m, =3, we have cos@ = aD, = NEWD) : 
or 0 =30.0°. 


(g) For 2=3 and m, =2, we have cos 6 = 2/VJ12 =1/V3, or 0=54.7°. 
(h) For €=3 and m, =-3, cos@ =—3/J12 =—V3/2, or 0=150°. 


LEARN Neither LZ nor Z,,, can be measured in any way. We can, however, measure 
their z components. 
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10. (a) For n = 3 there are 3 possible values of /: 0, 1, and 2. 


(b) We interpret this as asking for the number of distinct values for m, (this ignores the 
multiplicity of any particular value). For each ¢ there are 2 / + 1 possible values of m,. 
Thus the number of possible m,'s for ¢ = 2 is (2¢ + 1) = 5. Examining the @ = 1 and 
¢€=0 cases cannot lead to any new (distinct) values for m,, so the answer is 5. 


(c) Regardless of the values of n, ¢and m,, for an electron there are always two possible 


values of m,:+4. 


(d) The population in the n = 3 shell is equal to the number of electron states in the shell, 
or 2n” = 2(3°) = 18. 


(e) Each subshell has its own value of /. Since there are three different values of ¢ for n 
= 3, there are three subshells in the n = 3 shell. 


11. THINK We can only measure one component of jie say L,, but not all three 


components. 


EXPRESS Since 7 =2+024+L,/2+L. = -L.. Replacing L’ with bo. 


and L, with m,h, we obtain 


{f+2 = n lOve 


ANALYZE For a given value of /, the greatest that m, can be is /, so the smallest that 
\L,+L;, can be is n flor =n. The smallest possible magnitude of m, is zero, 


so the largest ,/L.+ L; can be is nfo Thus, 
nes (E+E < nflOi© 


LEARN Once we have chosen to measure L along the z axis, the x- and y-components 
cannot be measured with infinite certainty. 


12. The angular momentum of the rotating sphere, L is equal in magnitude but in 


sphere ? 


opposite direction to L the angular momentum due to the aligned atoms. The number 


atom ? 


N,m 


of atoms in the sphere is N = , where N, =6.02x10% /mol is Avogadro’s number 


and M =0.0558 kg/mol is the molar mass of iron. The angular momentum due to the 
aligned atoms is 


L235 


Logo = 0-12N(m,h) = 0.12 as _ 


On the other hand, the angular momentum of the rotating sphere is (see Table 10-2 for J) 


2 
L tere =10= [2k Jo ; 


Equating the two expressions, the mass m cancels out and the angular velocity is 


SNyh _ 91 5 5(6.02 x10" / mol)(6.63x 10 J-s/2z) 
AMR? 4(0.0558 kg/mol)(2.00x 107 m)? 
=4.27x10° rad/s 


@=0.12 


13. THINK A gradient magnetic field gives rise to a magnetic force on the silver atom. 


EXPRESS The force on the silver atom is given by 


where yu, is the z component of the magnetic dipole moment of the silver atom, and B is 
the magnetic field. The acceleration is 


ak HAdB/ dz) 
M M 
where & is the mass of a silver atom. 


> 


ANALYZE Using the data given in Sample Problem —“Beam separation in a Stern- 
Gerlach experiment,” we obtain 


_(9.27x10™ J/T)(1.4x10° T/m) 
- 1.810 kg 


a =7.2x10* m/s . 


LEARN The deflection of the silver atom is due to the interaction between the magnetic 
dipole moment of the atom and the magnetic field. However, if the field is uniform, then 
dB / dz =0, and the silver atom will pass the poles undeflected. 


14. (a) From Eq. 40-19, 


F= pL, 


4 = Q27x 10 TI 10° tim 15x107'N. 
Zz 
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(b) The vertical displacement is 


2 21 2 
hee: le a 1(F\(l 2 1 ee oer = 70x10 m. 
2 2\m\v 2\1.67x10~' kg } \ 1.2x10° m/s 
15. The magnitude of the spin angular momentum is 


s = |s1@- b/2h, 


where s = + is used. The z component is either S. =f/2 or —h/2. 


(a) If S, =+h/2 the angle 0 between the spin angular momentum vector and the positive 


Z axis 1S 
O=cos! Bk cos” Biles . 


(b) If S, =—h/2, the angle is @= 180° — 54.7° = 125.3° =125°. 


16. (a) From Fig. 40-10 and Eq. 40-18, 


2@27 x10 THdsorG 


AE =2,B = 
oe 160x 10? J/eV 


58 neV . 


(b) From AE = hf we get 


AE. 927SIO J 


5 eo =1.4x10" Hz=14 GHz. 
.OD X a) 


f= 


(c) The wavelength is 


c  2.998x10* m/s 
=—= Ti = 2.1 cm. 
f 1.4x10° Hz 


(d) The wave is in the short radio wave region. 


17. The total magnetic field, B = Bioca + Bext, satisfies AE = hf = 2uB (see Eq. 40-22). 
Thus, 

6.63x10-* J-s)(34x10° Hz 
if» _( ) 


= = 0.78 T=19 mT. 
mee De 2(1.41x107° J/T) 


B 


18. We let AEF = 2,ugB ere (based on Fig. 40-10 and Eq. 40-18) and solve for Bees: 


Li25 


AE he | 1240nm-eV 
Qu, 2Aflg (21x10 nm)(5.788x10~ eV/T) 


=51 mT. 


eff 


19. The energy of a magnetic dipole in an external magnetic field Bis 
U=-n-B =-—,B, where j is the magnetic dipole moment and yz is its component 
along the field. The energy required to change the moment direction from parallel to 
antiparallel is AE = AU = 24B. Since the z component of the spin magnetic moment of 
an electron is the Bohr magneton y,, 


AE = 2y1,B = 2(9.274x10™ J/T)(0.200T) = 3.71x10* J . 
The photon wavelength is 


che _ (6.626x10™ J-s)(2.998x10° m/s) 


Pecan — =5.35x10°m. 
f AE 3.71x1074 J 


20. Using Eq. 39-20 we find that the lowest four levels of the rectangular corral (with this 
specific “aspect ratio”) are nondegenerate, with energies £),; = 1.25, E12 = 2.00, E13 = 
3.25, and E>, = 4.25 (all of these understood to be in “units” of h’/8mL”). Therefore, 
obeying the Pauli principle, we have 


E vjoung = 2E yy +2E,y +2E,3 + E>, = 2hsGp lomep Bsus 


which means (putting the “unit” factor back in) that the lowest possible energy of the 
system is Eground = 17.25(h?/8mL’). Thus, the multiple of h? /8ml? is 17.25. 


21. Because of the Pauli principle (and the requirement that we construct a state of lowest 
possible total energy), two electrons fill the n = 1, 2, 3 levels and one electron occupies 


the n = 4 level. Thus, using Eq. 39-4, 


E 


ground 


=2E,+2E,+2E,+E, 


(ogg oto 
-(2+8s18+16) ©] -a4{ | 


Thus, the multiple of h? /8mL’ is 44. 


22. Due to spin degeneracy (m,=+1/2), each state can accommodate two electrons. 
Thus, in the energy-level diagram shown, two electrons can be placed in the ground state 
with energy E, =4(h*/8ml’), six can occupy the “triple state” with E, =6(h*/8mL’), 
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and so forth. With 11 electrons, the lowest energy configuration consists of two electrons 
with E, =4(h?/8mL’), six electrons with E,=6(h*/8mL*), and three electrons with 


E, =7(h’ /8mL’). Thus, we find the ground-state energy of the 11-electron system to be 
Ah° 6h° Th 
E =2E,+6E, +3E, =2| —— |+6 +3 
ee ' ; 8mL’ 8mL’ 8mL’ 


[ave +(645 +N] d J-«5 f } 


8mL 8mL 


The first excited state of the 11-electron system consists of two electrons with 
E,=4(f’ /8mL’), five electrons with E,=6(h?/8ml’), and four electrons with 


E, =7(h’ /8mL’). Thus, its energy is 


Ah? 6h* Th 
| Sere 2E, a SE, a AE; = ( {5 } sf 2 


a he 
=[(2)(4) +(5)(6) + an a 66 | 


Thus, the multiple of h? /8mL’ is 66. 


23. THINK With eight electrons, the ground-state energy of the system is the sum of the 
energies of the individual electrons in the system’s ground-state configuration. 


EXPRESS In terms of the quantum numbers n,, n,, and n-, the single-particle energy 


levels are given by 
h? d ; P : 
Ny Ny WN, a 8mI2 4 +n, +n, l 


The lowest single-particle level corresponds to n, = 1, n, = 1, and n, = 1 and is Ei, = 
3(h*/8mL’). There are two electrons with this energy, one with spin up and one with spin 
down. The next lowest single-particle level is three-fold degenerate in the three integer 
quantum numbers. The energy is 


E\i2 = E\21 = £21, = 6(h'/8mL’). 


Each of these states can be occupied by a spin up and a spin down electron, so six 
electrons in all can occupy the states. This completes the assignment of the eight 
electrons to single-particle states. 

ANALYZE The ground state energy of the system is 


Eg: = (2)(3)(h/8mL’) + (6)(6)(H7/8mL”) = 42(h7/8mL’). 


Lia 


Thus, the multiple of h? /8mL’ is 42. 


LEARN We summarize the ground-state configuration and the energies (in multiples 
of h* /8ml’ ) in the chart below: 


Nx Ny nz ms energy 
1 1 1 —1/2,+ 1/2 6a) 
1 1 2 —1/2,+ 1/2 6+ 6 
1 2 1 —1/2, + 1/2 6+ 6 
2 1 1 —1/2,+ 1/2 6+ 6 
total 42 


24. (a) Using Eq. 39-20 we find that the lowest five levels of the rectangular corral (with 
this specific “aspect ratio”) have energies 


By = 1.25, E\2 = 2.00, Ex3 = 3.25, Oe = 4.25, E42 = 5.00 


(all of these understood to be in “units” of h*/8mL’). It should be noted that the energy 
level we denote E22 actually corresponds to two energy levels (£2 and E14; they are 
degenerate), but that will not affect our calculations in this problem. The configuration 
that provides the lowest system energy higher than that of the ground state has the first 
three levels filled, the fourth one empty, and the fifth one half-filled: 


E, 


first excited 


=26,,+2E,,+2E,,+6,, =2(1.25)+2(2.00)+2(3.25)+5.00 


which means (putting the “unit” factor back in) the energy of the first excited state is 
Efist excited = 18.00(h?/8mL’). Thus, the multiple of A? /8mL? is 18.00. 


(b) The configuration that provides the next higher system energy has the first two levels 
filled, the third one half-filled, and the fourth one filled: 


E. 


second excited = 2441 +2E,, +E, , +2E,, =2(1.25)+2(2.00)+3.25+2(4.25) 

which means (putting the “unit” factor back in) the energy of the second excited state is 
E-econd excited = 18.25(H7/8mL?). 

Thus, the multiple of h* /8mlL? is 18.25. 


(c) Now, the configuration that provides the next higher system energy has the first two 
levels filled, with the next three levels half-filled: 
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E 


third excited 


=2E,, +2E,, + E,; +E, + Ey, =2(1.25)+2(2.00)+3.25+4.25+5.00 


which means (putting the “unit” factor back in) the energy of the third excited state is 
Ethird excited = 19.00(h?/8mL?). Thus, the multiple of h? /8mL? is 19.00. 


(d) The energy states of this problem and Problem 40-22 are suggested below: 


third excited 19.00(h7/8mL’) 


second excited 18.25(h*/8mL’) 


first excited 18.00(h7/8mL’) 


ground state 17.25(h7/8mL*) 


25. (a) Promoting one of the electrons (described in Problem 40-21) to a not-fully 
occupied higher level, we find that the configuration with the least total energy greater 
than that of the ground state has the n = 1 and 2 levels still filled, but now has only one 
electron in the v = 3 level; the remaining two electrons are in the n = 4 level. Thus, 


=2E, +2H, +8, +2£, 


Blea 6 leo ea Ee 
beni kofick 


Thus, the multiple of h*/8mL? is 51. 
(b) Now, the configuration which provides the next higher total energy, above that found 
in part (a), has the bottom three levels filled (just as in the ground state configuration) and 


has the seventh electron occupying the n = 5 level: 


=2Hh, +2E,+25,+E, 


bende keBel 


Thus, the multiple of h? /8mL’ is 53. 
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(c) The third excited state has the n = 1, 3, 4 levels filled, and the n = 2 level half-filled: 


=2E,+E,+2E,+2E, 


Fi deo fy feo Leo ye 
bow Gk fek 


Thus, the multiple of h? /8mL’ is 56. 


E nica excited 


(d) The energy states of this problem and Problem 40-21 are suggested below: 


third excited 56(h?/8mL”) 


second excited 53(h7/8mL’) 


first excited 51(h*/8mL’) 


ground state 44(h7/8mL’) 


26. The energy levels are given by 


2 2 2 
h? n nm, n h a a 
oe i Pe PR ~ 8 = (2 +n, +n?). 
m\ L. : 7 mL 


The Pauli principle requires that no more than two electrons be in the lowest energy level 
(at E11.) = 3(h*/8mL*) with n, = ny = nz = 1), but — due to their degeneracies — as many 
as six electrons can be in the next three levels, 


E' = Eyj9 = E,o1 = Ex13 = 6(h'/8mL’) 
E" = Ey99 = Eo91 = Ex12 = (hn /8mL’) 
E" = E143 = E31 = E31 = 11(h'/8mL). 


Using Eq. 39-21, the level above those can only hold two electrons: 
En79 = (2° +2? + 2’\(h7/8mL’) = 12(h?/8mL”). 
And the next higher level can hold as much as twelve electrons and has energy 


E"" = 14(h7/8mL’). 
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(a) The configuration that provides the lowest system energy higher than that of the 
ground state has the first level filled, the second one with one vacancy, and the third one 
with one occupant: 

E 


first excited 


= 26, ,,+5E' +E" =2(3)+5(6)+9 
which means (putting the “unit” factor back in) the energy of the first excited state is 
Evfirst excited = 45(h?/8mL”). 


Thus, the multiple of h* /8mL’ is 45. 


(b) The configuration that provides the next higher system energy has the first level filled, 
the second one with one vacancy, the third one empty, and the fourth one with one 
occupant: 

E 


second excited 


= 26, ,,+5E' +E" =2(3)+5(6)+11 


which means (putting the “unit” factor back in) the energy of the second excited state is 
Esecond excited = 47(h7/8mL”). Thus, the multiple of h? /8mL? is 47. 
(c) Now, there are a couple of configurations that provide the next higher system energy. 


One has the first level filled, the second one with one vacancy, the third and fourth ones 
empty, and the fifth one with one occupant: 


E 


third excited 


=2E,,,+5E' +E" =2(3)+5(6)+12 
which means (putting the “unit” factor back in) the energy of the third excited state is 
Ethird excited = 48(h7/8mL’). Thus, the multiple of h?/8mL? is 48. The other configuration 
with this same total energy has the first level filled, the second one with two vacancies, 
and the third one with one occupant. 
(d) The energy states of this problem and Problem 40-25 are suggested below: 

third excited 48(h7/8mL’) 


second excited 47(h7/8mL’) 


first excited 45(h*/8mL’) 


ground state 42(h7/8mL’) 
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27. THINK The four quantum numbers (7, 0, m,,m,) identify the quantum states of 
individual electrons in a multi-electron atom. 


EXPRESS A lithium atom has three electrons. The first two electrons have quantum 
numbers (1, 0, 0, 1/2). All states with principal quantum number n = | are filled. The 
next lowest states have n = 2. 


The orbital quantum number can have the values ¢=0 or 1 and of these, the /=0 states 
have the lowest energy. The magnetic quantum number must be m, = 0 since this is the 


only possibility if ¢=0. The spin quantum number can have either of the values 


m, =—+ or +4. Since there is no external magnetic field, the energies of these two states 


Ss 


are the same. 


ANALYZE (a) Therefore, in the ground state, the quantum numbers of the third electron 
are either n=2,0=0,m,=0,m,=—-} or n=2,0=0,m,=0,m,=+ 5. That is, 


(n, 0,m,,m,) = (2,0,0, +1/2) and (2,0,0, —1/2). 


(b) The next lowest state in energy is ann = 2, ¢=1 state. All n = 3 states are higher in 
energy. The magnetic quantum number can be m,=~-1, 0, or+1; the spin quantum 
number can be m,=—4or+4. Thus, (n,l,m,,m,) = (2,1,1, +1/2), (2,1,1,-1/2), 
(2,1,0,4+1/2), (2,1,0,-1/2), (2,1,-1,+1/2) and (2,1,-1,-1/2). 


LEARN No two electrons can have the same set of quantum numbers, as required by the 
Pauli exclusion principle. 


28. For a given value of the principal quantum number 7, there are n possible values of 
the orbital quantum number /, ranging from 0 to m — 1. For any value of /, there are 
2¢+1 possible values of the magnetic quantum number m,, ranging from —f to +@. 
Finally, for each set of values of ¢ and m,, there are two states, one corresponding to the 


spin quantum number m, =—¥+ and the other corresponding to m, = ++. Hence, the total 


number of states with principal quantum number n is 


n-l 
N=2)5°)(2¢+)). 
¢=0 
Now 


n—l nl 
¥\26=25 ¢=22(m-l)=n(n-I), 
C=0 ¢=0 2 


since there are n terms in the sum and the average term is (n — 1)/2. Furthermore, 


n-l 
l=n. 
¢=0 
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Thus, N =2 nd-1Gn =2n?. 


29. The total number of possible electron states for a given quantum number 7 is 
N,=)>) N,=2>, (2¢+1)=2n’. 


Thus, if we ignore any electron-electron interaction, then with 110 electrons, we would 
have two electrons in the m =1 shell, eight in the n=2 shell, 18 in the m =3 shell, 32 in 
the n=4 shell, and the remaining 50 (=110—2—8-—18—32) in the n=5 shell. The 50 
electrons would be placed in the subshells in the order s, p,d, f,g,h,... and the resulting 
configuration is 5s*5p°5d'°5f"*5¢'* 
quantum number ¢ of the last electron would be g. 


. Therefore, the spectroscopic notation for the 


Note, however, when the electron-electron interaction is considered, the ground-state 
electronic configuration of darmstadtium actually is [Rn]5f"*6d°7s', where 


[Rn] :1s°2s?2 p°3s73 p°3d'"°4s°4 p°4d"°4 f'*5s°5 p°5d'°6s’6p* 
represents the inner-shell electrons. 


30. When a helium atom is in its ground state, both of its electrons are in the 1s state. 
Thus, for each of the electrons, n = 1, ¢ = 0, and m, = 0. One of the electrons is spin up 


= +1( while the other is spin down ky) = —1( Thus, 
(a) the quantum numbers (n,/,m,,m,) for the spin-up electron are (1,0,0,+1/2), and 
(b) the quantum numbers (nv, /,m,,m,) for the spin-down electron are (1,0,0,—1/2). 


31. The first three shells (1 = 1 through 3), which can accommodate a total of 2 + 8 + 18 
= 28 electrons, are completely filled. For selenium (Z = 34) there are still 34 — 28 =6 
electrons left. Two of them go to the 4s subshell, leaving the remaining four in the 
highest occupied subshell, the 4p subshell. 

(a) The highest occupied subshell is 4p. 

(b) There are four electrons in the 4p subshell. 


For bromine (Z = 35) the highest occupied subshell is also the 4p subshell, which 
contains five electrons. 


(c) The highest occupied subshell is 4p. 
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(d) There are five electrons in the 4p subshell. 


For krypton (Z = 36) the highest occupied subshell is also the 4p subshell, which now 
accommodates six electrons. 


(e) The highest occupied subshell is 4p. 
(f) There are six electrons in the 4p subshell. 


32. (a) The number of different m,'s is20+1=3, (m,=1,0,—-1) and the number of 
different m,'s is 2, which we denote as +1/2 and —1/2. The allowed states are 
(ys MgsMastg)= U1, 41251, —-Y/2);. Gy 41/230; 41/2); 1, +1/2,.0, —1/2), C,- #1/2,.-1, 
+1/2), (1, +1/2,-1,-1/2), 1,-1/2, 0, +1/2), (1,-1/2, 0,-1/2), (1, -1/2,-1, +1/2), 
(1;=1/2,-1,-1/2), (0; +1/2,0,.-1/2), (0; + l2,.—-1, 712), (0; +12, -1, —172); 0; 123-1 
+ 1/2), (0, -1/2, -1, -1/2), (—1, +1/2, -1, —1/2). So, there are 15 states. 


(b) There are six states disallowed by the exclusion principle, in which both electrons 
share the quantum numbers: (m,,,™,,,™,>,m,,)=(1, +1/2, 1, +1/2), (1, -1/2, 1, -1/2), (0, 
+1/2, 0, +1/2), (0, —1/2, 0, -1/2), (-1, +1/2, -1, +1/2), (-1, -1/2, -1, -1/2). So, if the 
Pauli exclusion principle is not applied, then there would be 15 + 6 = 21 allowed states. 


33. The kinetic energy gained by the electron is eV, where V is the accelerating potential 
difference. A photon with the minimum wavelength (which, because of E = hc/A, 
corresponds to maximum photon energy) is produced when all of the electron’s kinetic 
energy goes to a single photon in an event of the kind depicted in Fig. 40-15. Thus, with 
he =1240eV -nm, 


fp SED (Gey 
a.  010nm 


mn 


Therefore, the accelerating potential difference is V= 1.24 x 10° V=12.4kV. 


34. With hc = 1240 eV-‘nm = 1240 keV-pm, for the Kg, line from iron, the energy 
difference is 
he _1240keV-pm 


A 193pm 


AE = = 6.42 keV. 


Docv 


We remark that for the hydrogen 6 the co, ae ing energy difference is 
G £10eV. 


That this difference is much greater in iron is due to the fact that its atomic nucleus 
contains 26 protons, exerting a much greater force on the K- and L-shell electrons than 
that provided by the single proton in hydrogen. 
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35. THINK X-rays are produced when a solid target (silver in this case) is bombarded 
with electrons whose kinetic energies are in the keV range. 


EXPRESS The wavelength is 4,,,, =/c/K,, where Ko is the initial kinetic energy of the 
incident electron. 


ANALYZE (a) With hc = 1240 eV-nm, we obtain 


he _1240eV-nm 


ili = ge =3.54x10° nm =35.4pm . 
5 x10°e 


(b) A K, photon results when an electron in a target atom jumps from the L-shell to the 
K-shell. The energy of this photon is 


E= 25.51 keV — 3.56 keV = 21.95 keV 
and its wavelength is 


Aka = he/E = (1240 eV-nm)/(21.95 x 10° eV) = 5.65 x 10°? nm = 56.5 pm. 


(c) A Kg photon results when an electron in a target atom jumps from the M-shell to the 
K-shell. The energy of this photon is 25.51 keV — 0.53 keV = 24.98 keV and its 
wavelength is 


Akg = (1240 eV-nm)/(24.98 x 10° eV) = 4.96 x 10°? nm = 49.6 pm. 


LEARN Note that the cut-off wavelength Amin is characteristic of the incident electrons, 
not of the target material. 


36. (a) We use eV =hc//,,,, (see Eq. 40-23 and Eq. 38-4). With hc = 1240 eV-nm = 1240 
keV-pm, the mean value of 4, is 
- _fc _ 1240keV-pm =H Se 
eV 50.0 keV 


(b) The values of 2 for the K, and Kg lines do not depend on the external potential and are 
therefore unchanged. 


37. Suppose an electron with total energy E and momentum p spontaneously changes into 
a photon. If energy is conserved, the energy of the photon is £ and its momentum has 
magnitude E/c. Now the energy and momentum of the electron are related by 


E’ =(pe) +(me?) = pea E*—(me?) . 
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Since the electron has nonzero mass, E/c and p cannot have the same value. Hence, 
momentum cannot be conserved. A third particle must participate in the interaction, 
primarily to conserve momentum. It does, however, carry off some energy. 


38. From the data given in the problem, we calculate frequencies (using Eq. 38-1), take 
their square roots, look up the atomic numbers (see Appendix F), and do a least-squares 
fit to find the slope: the result is 5.02 x 10’ with the odd-sounding unit of a square root of 
a hertz. We remark that the least squares procedure also returns a value for the y-intercept 
of this statistically determined “best-fit” line; that result is negative and would appear on 
a graph like Fig. 40-17 to be at about — 0.06 on the vertical axis. Also, we can estimate 
the slope of the Moseley line shown in Fig. 40-17: 


(1.95—0.50)10° Hz" 
40-11 


~5.0x 10’ Hz!” . 


39. THINK The frequency of an x-ray emission is proportional to (Z — 1), where Z is the 
atomic number of the target atom. 


EXPRESS The ratio of the wavelength An, for the K, line of niobium to the wavelength 
Aca for the K, line of gallium is given by 


nw / hoa = la. -.gk, -1¢. 


where Zyp 1s the atomic number of niobium (41) and Zg, is the atomic number of gallium 
(31). Thus, Ay,/%e, =(30) /(40)° =9/16 = 0.563. 


LEARN The frequency of the Kz line is given by Eq. 40-26: 
f =(2.46x10° Hz)(Z-1)°. 
40. (a) According to Eq. 40-26, f «<(Z—1)’, so the ratio of energies is (using Eq. 38-2) 
f _(Z-1y 
FO NTE 
(b) We refer to Appendix F. Applying the formula from part (a) to Z = 92 and Z’= 13, we 
obtain 
2 2 
a ie Lde\ if orl 575. 
an a Abn 13-1 


(c) Applying this to Z = 92 and Z'= 3, we obtain 
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41. We use Eq. 36-31, Eq. 39-6, and Ac = 1240 eV-nm = 1240 keV-pm. Letting 
2d sin@ = mz = mhc/ AE , where 0= 74.1°, we solve for d: 


re mhe (1)(1240 keV - nm) 
2AEsin@ 2(8.979 keV—0.951 keV)(sin 74.1°) 


=80.3 pm. 


42. Using hc = 1240 eV-nm = 1240 keV-pm, the energy difference FE, — Ey for the x-ray 
atomic energy levels of molybdenum is 


IN ee he. he _ 1240 keV -pm_1240 keV" pm _ 55 kev. 
) ee 63.0 pm 71.0 pm 


43. (a) An electron must be removed from the K-shell, so that an electron from a higher 
energy shell can drop. This requires an energy of 69.5 keV. The accelerating potential 
must be at least 69.5 kV. 


(b) After it is accelerated, the kinetic energy of the bombarding electron is 69.5 keV. The 
energy of a photon associated with the minimum wavelength is 69.5 keV, so its 


wavelength is 
_ 1240 eV-nm 


min Esa ee nm =17.8 pm 3 
. Xx e 


(c) The energy of a photon associated with the K, line is 69.5 keV — 11.3 keV = 58.2 keV 
and its wavelength is 
Aka = (1240 eV-nm)/(58.2 x 10° eV) = 2.13 x 10°* nm = 21.3 pm. 
(d) The energy of a photon associated with the K, line is 
E=69.5 keV — 2.30 keV = 67.2 keV 
and its wavelength is, using hc = 1240 eV-nm, 
Axp = hclE = (1240 eV-nm)/(67.2 x 10° eV) = 1.85 x 10-7 nm= 18.5 pm. 


44. (a) and (b) Let the wavelength of the two photons be 2; and A, =A,+A/. Then, 


whe, he, g (AW 2)tY(AM AY +4 
A, A,+AA Q/AA 


eV 


L737 


Here, AA = 130 pm and 
Ay = hcleV = 1240 keV-pm/20 keV = 62 pm, 


where we have used hc = 1240 eV-nm = 1240 keV-pm. We choose the plus sign in the 
expression for 2; (since 2; > 0) and obtain 


4, — {130 pm/62pm=2) ((130pm/62pm)’ +4 


=87 pm. 
2/62 pm . 
The energy of the electron after its first deceleration is 
Ria ao eye ee 
dei 87 pm 
(c) The energy of the first photon is E, = ‘ = ca ‘PM =14 keV. 
pm 
(d) The wavelength associated with the second photon is 
=A, +AA=87pm+130pm=2.2x10° pm . 
A, = p p p 
(e) The energy of the second photon is E, = es EN =5.7 keV. 


A, 2.2x10° pm 


45. The initial kinetic energy of the electron is Ko = 50.0 keV. After the first collision, the 
kinetic energy is K; = 25 keV; after the second, it is Ky = 12.5 keV; and after the third, it 
is zero. 


(a) The energy of the photon produced in the first collision is 50.0 keV — 25.0 keV = 
25.0 keV. The wavelength associated with this photon is 


_he _ 1240eV-nm 
E 25.0x10° eV 


= 4.96x107 nm = 49.6 pm 


where we have used hc = 1240 eV-nm. 


(b) The energies of the photons produced in the second and third collisions are each 
12.5 keV and their wavelengths are 


, _1240eV-nm 


=r nm=99.2 pm : 
2x e 
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46. The transition is from 1 = 2 to n = 1, so Eq. 40-26 combined with Eq. 40-24 yields 


Bet 1 2, 
mera? ike ? 


so that the constant in Eq. 40-27 is 


4 
C= |e = 49673x10" Hz" 
32E oh 


using the values in the next-to-last column in the table in Appendix B (but note that the 
power of ten is given in the middle column). 


We are asked to compare the results of Eq. 40-27 (squared, then multiplied by the 
accurate values of h/e found in Appendix B to convert to x-ray energies) with those in the 
table of Ka energies (in eV) given at the end of the problem. We look up the 
corresponding atomic numbers in Appendix F. 


(a) For Li, with Z = 3, we have 


_ 6.6260688 x10 J-s 
1.6021765x10"’ J/eV 


E “ (4.9673 «107 Hz"? y (3-1)? = 40.817eV. 


theory = 
e 


CZ ly 


The percentage deviation is 


E -E = 
percentage deviation = 1on{ maa z 100{ “8 : 43) = —24.8% = —25%. 


exp 
In subsequent calculations, we use the steps outlined above. 
(b) For Be, with Z = 4, the percentage deviation is —15%. 
(c) For B, with Z = 5, the percentage deviation is —11%. 

(d) For C, with Z = 6, the percentage deviation is —7.9%. 
(e) For N, with Z = 7, the percentage deviation is -6.4%. 

(f) For O, with Z = 8, the percentage deviation is 4.7%. 
(g) For F, with Z = 9, the percentage deviation is —3.5%. 


(h) For Ne, with Z = 10, the percentage deviation is —2.6%. 
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(i) For Na, with Z = 11, the percentage deviation is —2.0%. 
(j) For Mg, with Z = 12, the percentage deviation is —1.5%. 


Note that the trend is clear from the list given above: the agreement between theory and 
experiment becomes better as Z increases. One might argue that the most questionable 


step in Section 40-10 is the replacement e* > -1Q* and ask why this could not 
equally well be e* > Ia oG or e'-(Z—.8) e*. For large Z, these subtleties would 
not matter so much as they do for small Z, since Z— €= Z for Z >> €. 


47. Let the power of the laser beam be P and the energy of each photon emitted be E. 
Then, the rate of photon emission is 


PP _ pa__ (5.0x10° W) (0.80x10~ m) 


=2.0x10'°s7. 
E he/A he  (6.63x10™J-s) (2.998x10* m/s) 


48. The Moon is a distance R = 3.82 x 10° m from Earth (see Appendix C). We note that 
the “cone” of light has apex angle equal to 20. If we make the small angle approximation 
(equivalent to using Eq. 36-14), then the diameter D of the spot on the Moon is 


= =4.7x10°'m=4.7km. 
0.12m 


D=2R0= 2R{ +224) 2(3.82x10" m) (1.22) (600%10 m) 


49. Let the range of frequency of the microwave be Af: Then the number of channels that 
could be accommodated is 


ag _ € 99810" m/s Bo nmQ- Bo nmQ 


N= = =2.1x10’. 
10 MHz 10 MHz 


The higher frequencies of visible light would allow many more channels to be carried 
compared with using the microwave. 


50. From Eq. 40-29, No/N, = e WT We solve for T: 


EE; 3.2eV 4 
= — =1.0 10 K. 
kin(N,/N;)  (1.38x10~ J/K) In(2.5x10'°/6.1x10") ° 


51. THINK The number of atoms in a state with energy E is proportional to e ““’, where 


T is the temperature on the Kelvin scale and & is the Boltzmann constant. 
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EXPRESS Thus, the ratio of the number of atoms in the thirteenth excited state to the 
number in the eleventh excited state is 


-E,3/kT 
N13 e 


— e Fs Fu kr = Boe. 


EB, /kT 
nN, € 


where AE= E)3 — EF}, is the difference in the energies: 
AE = E43 = Ey, = 2(1.2 eV) =24 eV. 


ANALYZE For the given temperature, kT = (8.62 x 10° 7 eV/K)(2000 K) = 0.1724 eV. 
Hence, 


nN = = 
413 =e 2.4/0.1724 = 90x 10 te 
ny 


LEARN The 13th excited state has higher energy than the 11th excited state. Therefore, 
we expect fewer atoms to be in the 13th excited state. 


52. The energy of the laser pulse is 
E,, = PAt =(2.80x10° J/s)(0.500x10 s) =1.400 J. 
Since the energy carried by each photon is 


-34 8 
pale _ (6.63x10 peXeeee mvs) _ 4.69x10-"J, 
a 424x107 m 


the number of photons emitted in each pulse is 


_E, 1.4003 
E 469x10 J 


=3.0x10'* photons. 


With each atom undergoing stimulated emission only once, the number of atoms 
contributed to the pulse is also 3.0x10"*. 


53. Let the power of the laser beam be P and the energy of each photon emitted be E. 
Then, the rate of photon emission is 


PP _ PrR_ (2.3x10° W) (632.8x10” m) 
Ehc/h he (6.63x10-* J-s) (2.998x10* m/s) 


=7.3x10°s". 
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54. According to Sample Problem — “Population inversion in a laser,” the population 
ratio at room temperature is N,/No = 1.3 x 10 **. Let the number of moles of the lasing 
material needed be n; then No = nNy, where Ny is the Avogadro constant. Also N, = 10. 
We solve for n: 


n= ae = 0 = 13x10" mol 
(x10 A, G x10 E0210" N 


55. (a) If ¢ is the time interval over which the pulse is emitted, the length of the pulse is 


L = ct = (3.00 x 10° m/s)(1.20 x 10° |! s) =3.60 x 10> m. 


(b) If £,, is the energy of the pulse, F is the energy of a single photon in the pulse, and N 
is the number of photons in the pulse, then E, = NE. The energy of the pulse is 


E, = (0.150 J\/(1.602 x 10° '? J/eV) = 9.36 x 10'7 eV 
and the energy of a single photon is E = (1240 eV-nm)/(694.4 nm) = 1.786 eV. Hence, 


E, _936x10" eV 
E 1786eV 


N= = 524x10" photons. 


56. Consider two levels, labeled 1 and 2, with Ey > F;. Since T=— |T'| < 0, 


Ny _ -B-2Qr _ tee Curie ie,—e,ain 
N 


>I1. 


Thus, N2 > Nj; this is population inversion. We solve for T: 


2.26 eV 


Bik 
si ran OMTAC) €e2x107 ev/K AWD -01009 Reha: 


57. (a) We denote the upper level as level 1 and the lower one as level 2. From Ni/N> = 
—(E,-E,)/kT 
e 


we get (using hc = 1240 eV-nm) 


1240eV-nm 
(580nm)(8.62 x 10° eV/K)(300K) i 


N,= Nye SB yir _ Neer _ ( 4.0x102° Jeo] 


=5.0x10°' <<], 
so practically no electron occupies the upper level. 


(b) With N; = 3.0 x 10” atoms emitting photons and N> = 1.0 x 10°° atoms absorbing 
photons, then the net energy output is 
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(6.63x10-“ J-s) (2.998x10* m/s) 
580x10°m 


=(N,=N,)=£=(2.0x10") 


E=(N,-N,)E 


photon 


= 68). 


58. For the nth harmonic of the standing wave of wavelength 4 in the cavity of width ZL 
we have nA =2L, so nAA + AAn = 0. Let An = +1 and use A = 2L/n to obtain 


2 
jij 4-7 4) 1. gat0 m=1.8 pm. 
n n 2L 2(8.0x10" nm) 


59. For stimulated emission to take place, we need a long-lived state above a short-lived 
state in both atoms. In addition, for the light emitted by A to cause stimulated emission of 
B, an energy match for the transitions is required. The above conditions are fulfilled for 
the transition from the 6.9 eV state (lifetime 3 ms) to 3.9 eV state (lifetime 3 ws) in A, and 
the transition from 10.8 eV (lifetime 3 ms) to 7.8 eV (lifetime 3 ys) in B. Thus, the 
energy per photon of the stimulated emission of B is 10.8eV—7.8eV =3.0eV. 


60. (a) The radius of the central disk is 


1.22 fA _ (1.22)(3.50 em)(515 nm) 
d 3.00 mm 


R = 7.33 um. 


(b) The average power flux density in the incident beam is 


#3 ORO): 27070 Win. 
td°/4 1(3.00mm) 


(c) The average power flux density in the central disk is 


(0.84)P _ (0.84)(5.00W) 


; =~ = 2.49 x10" Wim’, 
mR 70(7.33 42m) 


61. (a) If both mirrors are perfectly reflecting, there is a node at each end of the crystal. 
With one end partially silvered, there is a node very close to that end. We assume nodes 
at both ends, so there are an integer number of half-wavelengths in the length of the 
crystal. The wavelength in the crystal is 2, = A/n, where / is the wavelength in a vacuum 
and n is the index of refraction of ruby. Thus M(A/2n) = L, where N is the number of 
standing wave nodes, so 


py a 2nl _2(1-75)(0.0600 m) 


A 1 
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(b) Since A = c/f; where fis the frequency, N = 2nLfic and AN = (2nL/c)Af. Hence, 


cAN ©@998x108 m/s OQ 


A 1.43 x 10° Hz. 
Y ~ onL 2krsdpbs00 mQ- 


(c) The speed of light in the crystal is c/n and the round-trip distance is 2Z, so the round- 
trip travel time is 2nL/c. This is the same as the reciprocal of the change in frequency. 


(d) The frequency is 
f= cl = (2.998 x 108 m/s)/(694 x 10°? m) = 4.32 x 10'* Hz 
and the fractional change in the frequency is 
Afif = (1.43 x 10° Hz)/(4.32 x 10'* Hz) = 3.31 x 10°°. 
62. The energy carried by each photon is 


he _ (6.63x10™ J-s)(2.998x 10° m/s) 


~ =2.87x10 "J. 
A 694x10° m 


E= 


Now, the photons emitted by the Cr ions in the excited state can be absorbed by the ions 
in the ground state. Thus, the average power emitted during the pulse is 


_(N,-N,)E _ (0.600—0.400)(4.00 x 10" )(2.87 x10 J) 


— =1.1x10° J/s 
At 2.00x10° s 


P 


or 1.1x10° W. 


63. Due to spin degeneracy (m,=+1/2), each state can accommodate two electrons. 
Thus, in the energy-level diagram shown, two electrons can be placed in the ground state 
with energy E, =3(h? /8mL*), six can occupy the “triple state” with E, = 6(h’ /8mL’), 
and so forth. With 22 electrons in the system, the lowest energy configuration consists of 
two electrons with E, =3(h’/8ml’), six electrons with E, =6(h’ /8mlL’), six electrons 
with E,=9(h?/8ml’), six electrons with E,=11(h?/8mL’), and two electrons with 


E, =12(h* /8mL’). Thus, we find the ground-state energy of the 22-electron system to be 
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EB 


ground 


=2E,+6E, +68, +6E,+2£, 

= al al oe} vol H+ 2] 
8mL 8mL 8mL 8mL 8mL 

=[(2)(3) + (6)(6) + (6)(9) + (6)(1 1) + cl i 


8mL 
2 
= 186 ae 
8mL 


Thus, the multiple of h* /8mL’ is 186. 


64. (a) In the lasing action the molecules are excited from energy level Eo to energy level 
E>. Thus the wavelength A of the sunlight that causes this excitation satisfies 


AE = Ey-Ey=“, 


which gives (using hc = 1240 eV-nm) 


he _ 1240 eV-nm 
E,-E, 0.289 eV-0 


A= =429x10° nm=4.29 um. 


(b) Lasing occurs as electrons jump down from the higher energy level E> to the lower 
level E;. Thus the lasing wavelength 1’ satisfies 


which gives 
ee ee 1240 eV-nm 
E,-E, 0.289 eV—0.165 eV 


=1.00x10* nm=10.0 wm. 


(c) Both A and A’ belong to the infrared region of the electromagnetic spectrum. 
65. (a) Using hc = 1240 eV-nm, 


1 1 


neh 2 | (1240ev-am)[ u 1 


——_—____ - —___——_ |= 2.13 meV . 
588.995 nm aoe 
(b) From AE = 21B (see Fig. 40-10 and Eq. 40-18), we get 


AE 213x107 eV 


B= ay correencanr 6 (a 
2u, 2G788x10%eV/T 
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66. (a) The energy difference between the two states 1 and 2 was equal to the energy of 
the photon emitted. Since the photon frequency was f= 1666 MHz, its energy was given 
by 

hf = (4.14 x 10° '° eV-s)(1666 MHz) = 6.90 x 10°° eV. 
Thus, 


E, —E, =hf =6.90x10° eV =6.90 yeV. 
(b) The emission was in the radio region of the electromagnetic spectrum. 
67. Letting eV = hc/hmin (see Eq. 40-23 and Eq. 38-4), we get 


_fhe _1240nm-eV _1240pm-keV__1240pm 
™ eV eV eV V 


where V is measured in kV. 


68. (a) The distance from the Earth to the Moon is dem = 3.82 x 10° m (see Appendix C). 
Thus, the time required is given by 


2d, 2G82x 10° mN 


z =255%5 
©  2,998x10° m/s : 


(b) We denote the uncertainty in time measurement as of and let 26d.; = 15 cm. Then, 
since dom, < t, Ot/t = Oden/dem. We solve for or: 


tod bss s 5m 


j= —2= 50x10" s, 
d,,  2G82x10* m 


(c) The angular divergence of the beam is 


3 3 
6 =2tan as =2tan™ eee =(4.5x107). 
d 3.82 x10 


69. THINK The intensity at the target is given by J = P/A, where P is the power output 


of the source and A is the area of the beam at the target. We want to compute J and 
compare the result with 10° W/m’. 


EXPRESS The laser beam spreads because diffraction occurs at the aperture of the laser. 
Consider the part of the beam that is within the central diffraction maximum. The angular 
position of the edge is given by sin 0@= 1.22A/d, where A is the wavelength and d is the 
diameter of the aperture. At the target, a distance D away, the radius of the beam is 
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r=Dtan@. Since @ is small, we may approximate both sin@ and tan@ by @, in radians. 
Then, 
r = DO@= 1.22Dh/d. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, we find the intensity to be 


2 5.0x10°W) (4.0m) 
peta tae es pone) — = 2.1«10° W/m’, 


mr? w(1.22D2) | 1.22(3000x10° m) (3.0x10°m) 


not great enough to destroy the missile. 


(b) We solve for the wavelength in terms of the intensity and substitute J= 1.0x10° W/m’: 


6 
ey ae # 0m : ane — =1.40x107 m=140nm. 
(22D Val 1.22(3000x10°m) \j x(1.0x10° W/m?) 


LEARN The wavelength corresponds to the x-rays on the electromagnetic spectrum. 


70. (a) From Fig. 40-14 we estimate the wavelengths corresponding to the Kg line to be 
Ag= 63.0 pm. Using he = 1240 eV-nm = 1240 keV-pm, we have 


Ex = (1240 keV-pm)/(63.0 pm) = 19.7 keV ~ 20 keV. 


he _1240keV-pm 
A 70.0pm 


a 


(b) For Kg, with 2, = 70.0 pm, E, = =17.7keV ~18 keV. 


(c) Both Zr and Nb can be used, since Eg < 18.00 eV < Eg and Ey < 18.99 eV < Eg. 
According to the hint given in the problem statement, Zr is the best choice. 


(d) Nb is the second best choice. 


71. The principal quantum number 1 must be greater than 3. The magnetic quantum 
number m, can have any of the values — 3, — 2, — 1, 0, +1, +2, or +3. The spin quantum 


number can have either of the values —4 or +4. 


72. For a given shell with quantum number n the total number of available electron states 
is 2n*. Thus, for the first four shells (n = 1 through 4) the numbers of available states are 
2, 8, 18, and 32 (see Appendix G). Since 2 + 8 + 18 + 32 = 60 < 63, according to the 
“logical” sequence the first four shells would be completely filled in an europium atom, 
leaving 63 — 60 = 3 electrons to partially occupy the n = 5 shell. Two of these three 
electrons would fill up the 5s subshell, leaving only one remaining electron in the only 
partially filled subshell (the 5p subshell). In chemical reactions this electron would have 
the tendency to be transferred to another element, leaving the remaining 62 electrons in 
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chemically stable, completely filled subshells. This situation is very similar to the case of 
sodium, which also has only one electron in a partially filled shell (the 3s shell). 


73. THINK One femtosecond (fs) is equal to 107" s. 


EXPRESS The length of the pulse’s wave train is given by ZL = cAt, where At is the 
duration of the laser. Thus, the number of wavelengths contained in the pulse is 


ANALYZE (a) With 4 = 500 nm and At= 10x10°" s, we have 


L _ (3.0x10* m/s)(10x 10" s) 


N= = = 6.0. 
r 500x10° m 
(b) We solve for X from 10 fm/1 m= 1 s/X: 
D.dpn ls 
. Q_ = 3.2x10° y. 
10x10 m @x10% (Gisx107 ma ? 


LEARN Femtosecond lasers have important applications in areas such as micro- 
machining and optical data storage. 


74. One way to think of the units of / is that, because of the equation E = hf and the fact 
that fis in cycles/second, then the “explicit” units for / should be J:s/cycle. Then, since 
27 rad/cycle is a conversion factor forcycles— radians, i =h/2n can be thought of as 
the Planck constant expressed in terms of radians instead of cycles. Using the precise 
values stated in Appendix B, 


34 34 
i h _ 6.62606876 10 JS _ 1 95457x10-J-s = 1.05457x10-“J-s 


2n Qn ~ 1,6021765x10- J/eV 
= 6.582x10°eV:s. 


75. Without the spin degree of freedom the number of available electron states for each 
shell would be reduced by half. So the values of Z for the noble gas elements would 
become half of what they are now: Z = 1, 5, 9, 18, 27, and 43. Of this set of numbers, the 
only one that coincides with one of the familiar noble gas atomic numbers (Z = 2, 10, 18, 
36, 54, and 86) is 18. Thus, argon would be the only one that would remain “noble.” 


76. (a) The value of ( satisfies /0(¢+1)h= VCn=(h=L, so C=L/h=3x10". 
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(b) The number is 20+ 1  2(3 x 10) =6 x 10”, 


(c) Since 
My max lt 1 1 1 


Jeera fe(er) ae 2(3x10™) 


cos 0. 


or cos@,,,, ~1—-G-,,,/2~ 1-10 “/6, we have 


6... = J10-*/3 = 6x10 rad. 


The correspondence principle requires that all the quantum effects vanish as A> 0. In 
this case f/L is extremely small so the quantization effects are barely existent, with 


0, ~10-* rad =0. 
77. We use eV = hc/Amin (See Eq. 40-23 and Eq. 38-4): 


EVR. | (1.60x10 C)(40.0x10° eV)(31.1x10™ m) 


=6.63x10"* J-s. 
c 2.998x10* m/s 


h= 


78. Using hc = 1240 eV-nm, we find the energy difference to be 


AE =hce za =(1240eV-nm) ! : =0.049eV . 
Ags hp 500nm 510nm 


79. (a) Using E =—oV /or, we find the electric field to be 


pee ee ee (4-5) 
or Or| 47e,\r 2R 2R° Ane,\r°  R? 


(b) The electric field at y=R vanishes: E(r = R)= 


ae (a-%)-o. Since V = 0 


outside the sphere, we conclude that the electric field is zero in the region r= R. 


ATE, 


(c) At r=R, the electric potential is 


Ze (1 Re 
PSR Se - |=0 
4né,\R 2R 2R 


The electric potential outside the sphere is also zero. 


Chapter 41 


1. According to Eq. 41-9, the Fermi energy is given by 


2/3 
E.= 3 he 2/3 


" EBV2rN m 


where n is the number of conduction electrons per unit volume, m is the mass of an 
electron, and h is the Planck constant. This can be written Ep = An??, where 


2/3 42 2/3 34 2 
a-|— 8 Ohta ae) =5.842x10°8 J°-s?/kg . 
16/27) m \16V22 9.109x107! kg 


Since 1 J=1 kg-m’/s*, the units of A can be taken to be mJ, Dividing by 
1.60210" J/eV, we obtain 4 =3.65x10 m’ -eV. 
2. Equation 41-5 gives 


3/2 
N(E) = Sng 


for the density of states associated with the conduction electrons of a metal. This can be 
written 


N(E) = CE” 
where 
3/2 r 31 3/2 
Cz 2am = wee te = 1.06210" kg? / Fs? 
A x ‘Ss 
= 6.81x1077m?-(eV)~”. 
Thus, 


N(E) = CE"? =| 6.81x10""m™ -(eV)*"* |(8.0eV)'? =1.9x10* meV". 


This is consistent with that shown in Fig. 41-6. 
3. The number of atoms per unit volume is given by n=d/M, where d is the mass 
density of copper and / is the mass of a single copper atom. Since each atom contributes 


one conduction electron, 1 is also the number of conduction electrons per unit volume. 
Since the molar mass of copper is A = 63.54g/ mol, 


M = A/N, =(63.54g/mol)/(6.022 x10” mol) =1.055x10™ g. 
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Thus, 
3 
n= 2268/CM _ 9.49 10” om? =8.49 x 108 m? 
1.055x10™~ g 
4. Let E; = 63 meV + Ex and E> =— 63 meV + Eg. Then according to Eq. 41-6, 


_ 1 ~- th 
YS EONE iggy 


x 


where x =(E, —E,,)/kT . We solve for e’: 


Thus, 
1 1 1 1 


= = = = = 0.91, 
oe ET SEEN T 7 4] 1/9) 41 


P, 


where we use E,— Ep =—63 meV = Ep— FE, =— (EF, — Ef). 


5. (a) Equation 41-5 gives 


82: 


3/2 
N(E) = ——— rae 


for the density of states associated with the conduction electrons of a metal. This can be 
written 


N(E) = CE"? 
where 
i 8V22m*? _ 8J27(9.109 x10 kg)? 


3/2 3 3 
he (6.626x10*J-s)° =1.062x10"kg /J gh 


(b) Now, 1J=1kg-m’/s’ (think of the equation for kinetic energy K =4mv’), so 1 kg = 
1 J-s’-m ”. Thus, the units of C can be written as 


(I-83? (m2)? .J3.s3 =J3? «me 


This means 
C = (1.062 x 10° J? -m™*)(1.602 x 10°? J/eV)*? = 681x107 m*-eV~” . 
(c) If E = 5.00 eV, then 


N(E) = (6.81x107" m=? -eV*”)(5.00eV)"? =1.52x10%eV'-m® . 
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6. We note that n = 8.43 x 10°° m * = 84.3 nm °*. From Eq. 41-9, 


0.121(he)* 5,3; 0.121(1240eV- nm)” 
E,= sn = 3 
M,C 511 10° eV 


(84.3nm~)*? =7.0 eV 


where we have used fic =1240eV- nm. 


7. THINK This problem deals with occupancy probability P(£), the probability that an 
energy level will be occupied by an electron. 


EXPRESS A plot of P(£) as a function of F is shown in Fig. 41-7. From the figure, we 
see that at 7 = 0 K, P(£) is unity for E< E,,, where Eris the Fermi energy, and zero 
for E > E,,. On the other hand, the probability that a state with energy E is occupied at 


temperature T is given by 
1 


eb Er VT 


as +1 


where &é is the Boltzmann constant and Ff is the Fermi energy. 


ANALYZE (a) At absolute temperature T = 0, the probability is zero that any state with 
energy above the Fermi energy is occupied. 


(b) Now, E— Er= 0.0620 eV, and 
(E-E,,)/ kT =(0.0620eV) (8.62 «10° eV /K)(320 K) = 2.248. 


We find P(E) to be 


P(E) = ae ae = 0.0955. 
e +1 


2.248 


See Appendix B for the value of k. 


LEARN When £=E,,, the occupancy probability is P(£,)=0.5. Thus, one may think 


of the Fermi energy as the energy of a quantum state that has a probability 0.5 of being 
occupied by an electron. 


8. We note that there is one conduction electron per atom and that the molar mass of gold 
is 197g/ mol. Therefore, combining Eqs. 41-2, 41-3, and 41-4 leads to 


(19.3g/cm*)(10° cm’ / m’) 


n= = 5.90 x 10 m : 
(197 g/mol) / (6.02 x 10™ mol) 
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9. THINK According to Appendix F the molar mass of silver is M = 107.870 g/mol and 
the density is p= 10.49 g/cm’. Silver is monovalent. 


EXPRESS The mass of a silver atom is, dividing the molar mass by Avogadro’s number: 


_ M _107.870x10~ kg/mol 


°— N, 6.022107 mol" 


=1.791x10™ kg . 

Since silver is monovalent, there is one valence electron per atom (see Eq. 
41-2). 

ANALYZE (a) The number density is 


3 3 
pe ERS 25 gio? Pan 
M,  1.791x10= kg 


This is the same as the number density of conduction electrons. 
(b) The Fermi energy is 


0.1217 qi x (0.121)(6.626x10*J-s)* 
m 9.109x107'kg 


=8.80x10° J =5.49eV. 


E 


F 


= (5.86x 10% m=)? 


(c) Since E, =1mv;,, 


-19 
2E, ia Dieu anon. 


Vv — — 
- m 9.109 x 107! kg 
(d) The de Broglie wavelength is 


h 6.626x10J-s 


= = ———~ = 5.2210 m. 
mv, (9.109x10-"'kg)(1.39x10°m/s) 


LEARN Once the number density of conduction electrons is known, the Fermi energy 
for a particular metal can be calculated using Eq. 41-9. 


10. The probability P), that a state is occupied by a hole is the same as the probability the 
state is unoccupied by an electron. Since the total probability that a state is either 


occupied or unoccupied is 1, we have P;, + P = 1. Thus, 


] el E Er Var ] 


P. — 1 — — 
4 = = — . 
CEE VT 4 4 GEM Er WAT G-(E-Ep VAT 4 
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11. We use 
No(E) = N(E)P(E) = CE"? [7 41], 
where 
ee 822m? _ 8/27(9.109x 107! kg)” 
he (6.626x10*J-s)° 
= 6.81x107’m*? -(eV)*”. 


=1.062x10°% kg?” / J -s° 


(a) At E = 4.00 eV, 


(6.81x10°7m® -(eV)*”)(4.00ev)"” 


No = : =1.36x10"m™-eV". 
exp((4.00eV —7.00eV)/[(8.62 x10 eV / K)(1000K)]) +1 


(b) At B= 6.75 eV, 


(6.81x10°"'m® -(eV)*?)(6.75eV)'” 


°° =—_—— -s = 168x107 meV 
exp((6.75eV —7.00eV) /[(8.62x 10° eV/K)(1000K)]) +1 


(c) Similarly, at E = 7.00 eV, the value of N(E) is 9.01 x 107’ m ?-eV"!, 

(d) At E = 7.25 eV, the value of N,(E) is 9.56 x 107° m 3 eV"! 

(ce) At E = 9.00 eV, the value of N,(E) is 1.71 x 10'* m3 eV_!. 

12. The molar mass of carbon is m = 12.01115 g/mol and the mass of the Earth is M, = 
5.98 x 10° kg. Thus, the number of carbon atoms in a diamond as massive as the Earth is 


N = (M_./m)Na, where Na is the Avogadro constant. From the result of Sample Problem — 
“Probability of electron excitation in an insulator,” the probability in question is given by 


24 
P=N,*"" = os Net = pees (6.02 x10” / mol)(3x10°) 
m 12.01115g/mol 


=9x10% ~10% . 


13. (a) Equation 41-6 leads to 


E=E, +kTIn(P'-1)=7.00eV +(8.62x10~ eV/K)(L000K)In{ -1) =6.81eV. 


0.900 


(b) N(E) = CE" =(6.81x10" m° eV"? )(6.81eV)'” =1.77x10" m?-eV". 
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(c) N,(E) = P(E) N(E) = (0.900)(1.77 x10 m> -eV') = 1.5910" m> eV. 
14. (a) The volume per cubic meter of sodium occupied by the sodium ions is 


_ (971kg)(6.022 x 10” / mol)(47r/3)(98.0x 107? m)’ 
: (23.0g/mol) 


Vi, =0.100m’, 


so the fraction available for conduction electrons is 1—(V,, /1.00m°) = 1—0.100 = 0.900, 
or 90.0%. 


(b) For copper, we have 


_ (8960kg)(6.022x10" / mol)(47/3)(135 x10" m)’ 
; (63.52/ mol) 


Ve =0.1876m> . 


Thus, the fraction is 1—(V,,, /1.00m*) = 1—0.876 = 0.124, or 12.4%. 
(c) Sodium, because the electrons occupy a greater portion of the space available. 


15. THINK The Fermi-Dirac occupation probability is given by P.,, =1/ Gen sal and 


the Boltzmann occupation probability is given by P, =e". 
EXPRESS Let fbe the fractional difference. Then 
FP; — Feo eon FEIT; 
f= P, = o-AEIKT 
—AE/kT 
Using a common denominator and a little algebra yields f/ =-——__—_ . The solution for 
g 8 ¥ e AE/kT af 1 

on MENT 5 

—AE/kT z f 

1-f- 


We take the natural logarithm of both sides and solve for 7. The result is 


k ln 
if 


ANALYZE (a) Letting f equal 0.01, we evaluate the expression for T: 


Wie 


(1.00eV)(1.60x 107 J/eV) 
0.010 ) 
1—0.010 


T= =2.50x10°K. 


(1.38x10° uk)n{ 


(b) We set fequal to 0.10 and evaluate the expression for 7: 


_ (1.00eV)(1.60x 10’ J/eV) 


=5.30x10°K. 
(3810 YK)In{ oe 


T 


1—0.10 
LEARN The fractional difference as a function of T is plotted below: 


f 


T(K) 


2000 4000 6000 8000 10000 
With a given AE, the difference increases with T. 


16. (a) The ideal gas law in the form of Eq. 20-9 leads to p = NkT/V = nokT. Thus, we 
solve for the molecules per cubic meter: 


> 
oP ie eee!) Pa/atm) =2.7x10% m2. 
kT = =(1.38x10~ J/K)(273K) 


0 

(b) Combining Eqs. 41-2, 41-3, and 41-4 leads to the conduction electrons per cubic 
meter in copper: 

8.96 x10° kg/m* 


i= sa = 8.43x10% m> . 
(63.54)(1.67 x10” kg) 


(c) The ratio is n/n, =(8.43 x 10°8 m *)/(2.7 x 10% m *) = 3.1 x 10°. 
(d) We use day =” |. For case (a), dave 9 = (2.7 x 10% m *) “3 = 3.3 nm. 
g g, 


(e) For case (b), dave = (8.43 x 10°° m -*) 19 = 0.23 nm. 
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17. Let N be the number of atoms per unit volume and n be the number of free electrons 
per unit volume. Then, the number of free electrons per atom is n/N. We use the result of 
Problem 41-1 to find n: Er = An? where A = 3.65 x 10? m’- eV. Thus, 


3/2 3/2 
ps eee pee a =1.79x10"m" 
3.65x10m* -eV 


If M is the mass of a single aluminum atom and d is the mass density of aluminum, then 
N =d/M. Now, 


M = (27.0 g/mol)(6.022 x 107° mol) = 4.48 x 10°? g, 


SO 
N= (2.70 g/em*)/(4.48 x 10°*? g) = 6.03 x 10° cm * = 6.03 x 107% m7. 


Thus, the number of free electrons per atom is 


n_ 1.7910? m7 
N 6.03x10%m7> 


=2.97 ~3. 


18. The mass of the sample is 


m= pV =(9.0 g/cm’ )(40.0 cm’) =360 g, 
which is equivalent to 
m__ 360g 


n=—= =6.0 mol. 
M_ 60¢/mol 


Since the atoms are bivalent (each contributing two electrons), there are 12.0 moles of 
conduction electrons, or 


N=nN, = (12.0 mol)(6.02 x10” /mol) = 7.210". 
19. (a) We evaluate P(E) = V, Commmien ‘" +1) for the given value of E, using 


_ (1381x 10 J / K)(273K) 


kT =a 
1602 x10" J/eV 


= 0.02353eV . 


For E =4.4 eV, (E— Ep/kT = (4.4 eV — 5.5 eV)/(0.02353 eV) =— 46.25 and 


Pa =A, 
e 


—46.25 a ] 


(b) Similarly, for E = 5.4 eV, P(E) = 0.986 ~ 0.99. 


Wey 


(c) For E=5.5 eV, P(E) = 0.50. 

(d) For E = 5.6 eV, P(E) = 0.014. 

(e) For E = 6.4 eV, P(E) = 2.447 x 10 '722.4x 10°17, 
(f) Solving P = (ee + 1) for e”"", we get 


sear 1 | 


Ne 


e 


Now, we take the natural logarithm of both sides and solve for 7. The result is 


AE _ (5.6eV—5.5eV)(1.602 x10” J/eV) 


= “5 = 699K ~7.0x10°K. 
kIn(4-1) (1.381x10 J/K)In (545-1) 


20. The probability that a state with energy E is occupied at temperature 7’ is given by 


1 


eb Er VT 


BO +1 


where é is the Boltzmann constant and FE; is the Fermi energy. Now, 


E-E,, =6.10 eV —5.00 eV =1.10 eV 


and 
Bet... 1.10eV 


= =8.5 
kT (8.62x10°eV/K)(1500K) 


> 
so 


1 é 
P(E) = a = 2.0110 rs 


From Fig. 41-6, we find the density of states at 6.0 eV to be about 
N(E) =1.7x10*%/m?’- eV. Thus, using Eq. 41-7, the density of occupied states is 


No (E) = N(E)P(E) = (1.71078 / m? - eV)(2.01« 10) = 3.42 x10 /m? - eV. 


Within energy range of AE = 0.0300 eV anda volume V =5.00x10° m’, the number of 
occupied states is 


number 
states 


= No (EW AE = (3.42x10" /m? - eV)(5.00x10* m*)(0.0300 eV) 
=5.1x10". 
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3kT _ 3(8.62 x 10° eV/ K)(300K) 
2E 2(7.0eV) 


21. (a) At T=300K, f= =55x10°. 


3kT _ 3(8.62 x10 eV/ K)(1000K) 
ye 2(7.0eV) 


(b) At T= 1000 K, f = =18x10°. 


(c) Many calculators and most math software packages (here we use MAPLE) have built- 
in numerical integration routines. Setting up ratios of integrals of Eq. 41-7 and canceling 
common factors, we obtain 


; Lie [ (oF FM dE 
TaC = -wm 
QE [ (2 FO" 4 dE 


where k = 8.62 x 10 ° eV/K. We use the Fermi energy value for copper (Er = 7.0 eV) and 
evaluate this for T= 300 K and 7 = 1000 K; we find frac = 0.00385 and frac = 0.0129, 
respectively. 


22. The fraction f of electrons with energies greater than the Fermi energy is 
(approximately) given in Problem 41-21: 


_ 3kT/2 
Ey 


f 


where 7 is the temperature on the Kelvin scale, & is the Boltzmann constant, and Fr is the 
Fermi energy. We solve for 7: 


_2fEp __2(0.013)(4.70eV) _ yoy x 
3k =: 3(8.62x 10° eV/K) 


23. The average energy of the conduction electrons is given by 
1 Zz 
Egy =~ (ZENE) P(E dE 


where 7 is the number of free electrons per unit volume, M(£) is the density of states, and 
P(E) is the occupation probability. The density of states is proportional to E'”, so we may 
write ME) = CE'”, where C is a constant of proportionality. The occupation probability 
is one for energies below the Fermi energy and zero for energies above. Thus, 


En .= £ Z EF? dE = 20 p3? 
n Sn 


Now 
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if® ae pA 2G a a95 
n= I, N(E)P(E)dE = Cl, EN*dE == Ep". 


We substitute this expression into the formula for the average energy and obtain 


3 3 
0 Fle Beki= 


24. From Eq. 41-9, we find the number of conduction electrons per unit volume to be 


162m [me ) _16V2n((m,c?)E, ) _ 162 ( (0.511x10°eV)\(5.0eV)) 
3 h? 3 (he) 3 (1240 eV- nm)’ 


= 50.9/nm? =5.09x1078/m°? 


~8.4x10* mol/m’. 


Since the atom is bivalent, the number density of the atom is 
Nom =N/2=4.210* mol/m’. 
Thus, the mass density of the atom is 


P=MNgonM = (4.2x10* mol/m’)(20.0 g/mol) = 8.4 10° g/m? = 0.84 g/cm’. 


25. (a) Using Eq. 41-4, the energy released would be 


E=NE,, = a 2 ) (7.0eV)(1.6x10-” I/eV) 
(63.54g/mol)/(6.02 x107 / mol) \.5 
=1.97x10*J. 


(b) Keeping in mind that a watt is a joule per second, we have 


4 
= E Z 1.97x10°J -197s. 
P 100J/s 


26. Let the energy of the state in question be an amount AE above the Fermi energy Er. 
Then, Eq. 41-6 gives the occupancy probability of the state as 


1 1 


7 (Er MEE IAT ~~ AEIET 


P ; 
+l oe +1 


We solve for AEF to obtain 
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AE =kT\n (3. theass x 10” J/ K)(300K) In a theo x107'J , 


which is equivalent to 5.7 x 10 * eV =57 meV. 


27. (a) Combining Eqs. 41-2, 41-3, and 41-4 leads to the conduction electrons per cubic 
meter in zinc: 


2(7.133 g/cm’) 


n= 4 =131x10" em? =131x10"m> . 
(65.37 g / mol) / (6.02 x 10° mol) 


(b) From Eq. 41-9, 


ee 0.121h7 phe 0.121(6.63x10*J-s)’(1.31x10” m*)”? 
m (9.11x10*'kg)(1.60x10°'° J/eV) 


e 


=9.43eV. 


(c) Equating the Fermi energy to 1m,v;, we find (using the mc’ value in Table 37-3) 


2 8 2 
ii obas - zane Cae 10° m/s) ASSO wills. 
M,C 511x 10° eV 
(d) The de Broglie wavelength is 
34 
a= h 6.63 x10" J-s S640 Gat. 


~ mv, (911x10™ kg)(1.82 x 10° m/s) 


28. Combining Eqs. 41-2, 41-3, and 41-4, the number density of conduction electrons in 
gold is 


i (19.3g/cm*)(6.02 x 10” / mol) 
(197 g/ mol) 


=590x10" cm? =59.0nm™ . 


Now, using Ac =1240eV-nm, Eq. 41-9 leads to 


ee 0.12Mhey 5,3 0.1210240eV-nm)’ 


59.0nm”)** =5.52eV. 
* (m,c’) 511x10° eV ( ) 


29. Let the volume be v = 1.00 x 10 ° m®. Then, 
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K 


total 


= NE, =1VE,,, = (8:43 10°°m™*)(1.00x10° m’) (2) (7.00eV)(1.60x 10” J/eV) 
=S.7110' J =o 71d: 
30. The probability that a state with energy EF is occupied at temperature 7 is given by 


1 


eE-Er VT 


ne +1 


where k is the Boltzmann constant and 


0.1217 j= 0.121(6.626x10*J-s) 
m 9.11x107!kg 


e 


E 


F 


(1.70x10°° m™*)*? =3.855x10°"J 


is the Fermi energy. Now, 


E-E, =4.00x10°” J—3.855x10-" J=1.45x10 J 


and 
_ -20 
E-E, _ 145x107 J pene 
kT (1.38x10J/K)(200K) 
NYO) 
1 7 
PCE) = “sass = 5:20%10°. 


Next, for the density of states associated with the conduction electrons of a metal, Eq. 41- 
5 gives 


8V22m>” 8/27(9.109x107! kg)” ae 
Ne A= Rome (4.00x10°"J) 


=(1.062x10° kg*? /J°-s*)(4.00x10-J) 
= 6.717x10% /m?-J 


1/2 


where we have used 1 kg =1 J:s’-m * for unit conversion. Thus, using Eq. 41-7, the 
density of occupied states is 


No (E) = N(E)P(E) = (6.717 x10 /m? - J\(5.20« 107) = 3.4910" /m? - J. 


Within energy range of AE =3.20x10~° J and a volume V =6.00x10° m’, the number 
of occupied states is 
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number 
states 


)- N,(E\VAE = (3.49x10% /m? + J)(6.00x10° m’*)(3.20x10 J) 
=6.7x10". 


31. THINK The valence band and the conduction band are separated by an energy gap. 


EXPRESS Since the electron jumps from the conduction band to the valence band, the 
energy of the photon equals the energy gap between those two bands. The photon energy 
is given by hf = hc/A, where fis the frequency of the electromagnetic wave and A is its 
wavelength. 


ANALYZE (a) Thus, E, = hc/A and 


he _ (6.63x10™J-s)(2.998 x 10° m/s) 
E (5.5eV)(1.60 x 107° J / eV) 


& 


N= = 2.26x 10’ m=226nm. 


(b) These photons are in the ultraviolet portion of the electromagnetic spectrum. 


LEARN Note that photons from other transitions have a greater energy, so their waves 
have shorter wavelengths. 


32. Each arsenic atom is connected (by covalent bonding) to four gallium atoms, and 
each gallium atom is similarly connected to four arsenic atoms. The “depth” of their very 
nontrivial lattice structure is, of course, not evident in a flattened-out representation such 
as shown for silicon in Fig. 41-10. 


Oo © & 
® @ 
cy &) © 
®Q © 
4) ) & 


Still we try to convey some sense of this (in the [1, 0, 0] view shown — for those who 
might be familiar with Miller indices) by using letters to indicate the depth: A for the 
closest atoms (to the observer), b for the next layer deep, C for further into the page, d for 
the last layer seen, and E (not shown) for the atoms that are at the deepest layer (and are 
behind the A’s) needed for our description of the structure. The capital letters are used for 
the gallium atoms, and the small letters for the arsenic. 
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Consider the arsenic atom (with the letter b) near the upper left; it has covalent bonds 
with the two A’s and the two C’s near it. Now consider the arsenic atom (with the letter d) 
near the upper right; it has covalent bonds with the two C’s, which are near it, and with 
the two E’s (which are behind the A’s which are near :+). 


(a) The 3p, 3d, and 4s subshells of both arsenic and gallium are filled. They both have 
partially filled 4p subshells. An isolated, neutral arsenic atom has three electrons in the 4p 
subshell, and an isolated, neutral gallium atom has one electron in the 4p subshell. To 
supply the total of eight shared electrons (for the four bonds connected to each ion in the 
lattice), not only the electrons from 4p must be shared but also the electrons from 4s. The 
core of the gallium ion has charge g = +3e (due to the “loss” of its single 4p and two 4s 
electrons). 


(b) The core of the arsenic ion has charge g = +5e (due to the “loss” of the three 4p and 
two 4s electrons). 


(c) As remarked in part (a), there are two electrons shared in each of the covalent bonds. 
This is the same situation that one finds for silicon (see Fig. 41-10). 


33. (a) At the bottom of the conduction band E = 0.67 eV. Also Er = 0.67 eV/2 = 
0.335 eV. So the probability that the bottom of the conduction band is occupied is 


1 1 


=: 0.67eV —0.335eV 
exp +1 exp ss +] 
kT (8.62x 10° eV/K)(290K) 


=1.5x10°. 


P(E£)= 


(b) At the top of the valence band EF = 0, so the probability that the state is unoccupied 1s 
given by 


1-P(£)=1- 


elEryAT 4 = gn a4 ~ o(0-0335ev)/| (8.62x10° eV/K)(290K) | a 


=1.5x10°. 


34. (a) The number of electrons in the valence band is 


N= v, PD. G-pFy— 


Since there are a total of NV, states in the valence band, the number of holes in the valence 
band is 


1 N, 
Nig a IN: = Nae = N, [ ebb Fe kr — = g Er Er)/AE +] . 


Now, the number of electrons in the conduction band is 
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N= NPG pg. 


Hence, from Ney = Nic, we get 


b) In this case, e@"""*" >> 1 and e“" ss 1. Thus, from the result of part (a), 
p 


N N 


Cc aw] v 
Boe: Beer 7 


or ete RPE RAT A Ny /N.. We solve for Er: 


pa 3(E +8) Lar] 


iN, 
N.}) 


35. THINK Doping silicon with phosphorus increases the number of electrons in the 


conduction band. 


EXPRESS Sample Problem — “Doping silicon with phosphorus” gives the fraction of 
silicon atoms that must be replaced by phosphorus atoms. We find the number the silicon 
atoms in 1.0 g, then the number that must be replaced, and finally the mass of the 
replacement phosphorus atoms. The molar mass of silicon is M,, = 28.086 g/mol, so the 


mass of one silicon atom is 


My 5 =Mg,/ N, =(28.086 g/mol)/(6.022 x 10° mol ') = 4.66 x 10°” g 


and the number of atoms in 1.0 g is 


Ng = Mg, / Mp 5, =(1.0 g)/(4.66 x 10°” g) = 2.14 x 10”. 


According to the Sample Problem, one of every 5 x 10° silicon atoms is replaced with a 


phosphorus atom. This means there will be 


N, =(2.14 x 10)/(5 x 10°) = 4.29 x 10'° 
P 


phosphorus atoms in 1.0 g of silicon. 


ANALYZE The molar mass of phosphorus is M@, =30.9758 g/mol so the mass of a 


phosphorus atom is 
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my» =M,/N, = (30.9758 g/mol)/(6.022 x 10°” mol!) = 5.14 x 10°” g. 
The mass of phosphorus that must be added to 1.0 g of silicon is 
my, = Np» =(4.29 x 10'°)(5.14 x 10°” g)=2.2 x 10°"g. 


LEARN The phosphorus atom is a donor atom since it donates an electron to the 
conduction band. Semiconductors doped with donor atoms are called n-type 
semiconductors. 

36. (a) The Fermi level is above the top of the silicon valence band. 

(b) Measured from the top of the valence band, the energy of the donor state is 


E=1.11 eV—0.11 eV =1.0 eV. 


We solve Ey from Eq. 41-6: 


E, =E-kT In| P'-1) 


=1.0eV —(8.62x10° eV/K) (300K) In | (5.0010 y" -1| 
= 0.744eV. 
(c) Now EF = 1.11 eV, so 


1 1 


JOE aa a{illev-oetev) | (asoan eV/K)(300K) | 


+1 


P(E)= =7.13x10". 


37. (a) The probability that a state with energy E is occupied is given by 


?BQ 5-0-5 


where Er is the Fermi energy, 7 is the temperature on the Kelvin scale, and k is the 
Boltzmann constant. If energies are measured from the top of the valence band, then the 
energy associated with a state at the bottom of the conduction band is EF = 1.11 eV. 
Furthermore, 

kT = (8.62 x 10° eV/K)(300 K) = 0.02586 eV. 


For pure silicon, Ez = 0.555 eV and 


(E — Ep)/kT = (0.555 eV)/(0.02586 eV) = 21.46. 


Pag = ~4.79 x10", 


Thus, 
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(b) For the doped semiconductor, 


(E — Ep/kT = (0.11 eV)/(0.02586 eV) = 4.254 
and 


PIG — A — = 14010" 


(c) The energy of the donor state, relative to the top of the valence band, is 1.11 eV — 0.15 
eV = 0.96 eV. The Fermi energy is 1.11 eV — 0.11 eV = 1.00 eV. Hence, 


(E — Ep)/kT = (0.96 eV — 1.00 eV)/(0.02586 eV) = — 1.547 


rag rae = 0.824. 


+1 


and 


38. (a) The semiconductor is n-type, since each phosphorus atom has one more valence 
electron than a silicon atom. 


(b) The added charge carrier density is 
np=10 ‘ng =10-' (5x 10°? m *)=5 x 107 m >. 


(c) The ratio is 
(5 x 107! m *y/[2(5 x 10° m 4)] =5 x 10°. 


Here the factor of 2 in the denominator reflects the contribution to the charge carrier 
density from both the electrons in the conduction band and the holes in the valence band. 


39. THINK The valence band and the conduction band are separated by an energy gap Ey. 
An electron must acquire £, in order to make the transition to the conduction band. 


EXPRESS Since the energy received by each electron is exactly Ez, the difference in 
energy between the bottom of the conduction band and the top of the valence band, the 
number of electrons that can be excited across the gap by a single photon of energy E is 
N=E/E,. 
ANALYZE With E, = 1.1 eV and E = 662 keV, we obtain 
N= (662 x 10° eV)/(1.1 eV) = 6.0 x 10°. 


Since each electron that jumps the gap leaves a hole behind, this is also the number of 
electron-hole pairs that can be created. 


LEARN The wavelength of the photon is 
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_fe _ 1240 nm-eV 


x e 


40. (a) The vertical axis in the graph below is the current in nanoamperes: 


i (nA) 


(b) The ratio is 
ree +0.50eV 
I,-00v _°| » ((8.62x10° eV/KY300K)) | ee 
; = ==2. 
y=0.50V 1,| exp aE 
(8.62x10° eV/K)(300K) 


41. The valence band is essentially filled and the conduction band is essentially empty. If 
an electron in the valence band is to absorb a photon, the energy it receives must be 
sufficient to excite it across the band gap. Photons with energies less than the gap width 
are not absorbed and the semiconductor is transparent to this radiation. Photons with 
energies greater than the gap width are absorbed and the semiconductor is opaque to this 
radiation. Thus, the width of the band gap is the same as the energy of a photon 
associated with a wavelength of 295 nm. Noting that hc =1240eV-nm, we obtain 


_1240eV-nm _ 1240eV-nm 


cay = =4.20eV. 
A 295nm 


E 


42. Since (using hc =1240eV-nm) 


= he _ 1240eV-nm 
Bee 140nm 


=8.86eV >7.6eV, 


the light will be absorbed by the KCI crystal. Thus, the crystal is opaque to this light. 
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43. We denote the maximum dimension (side length) of each transistor as /__, the size of 


max ? 


the chip as A, and the number of transistors on the chip as N. Then 4=N0?,.. Therefore, 


2 
1.0in. x 0.875in.)( 2.54107 m/in. 
pe a i | eee 
N 3.5x10 


44. (a) According to Chapter 25, the capacitance is C = xe A/d. In our case «= 4.5, A = 
(0.50 zm)*, and d = 0.20 sam, so 


pe DsGss. io” F/mfDS0 sam 


d 0.20 4am 


Q 5.0x107'7 F. 


(b) Let the number of elementary charges in question be N. Then, the total amount of 
charges that appear in the gate is g = Ne. Thus, g = Ne = CV, which gives 


i. Gox10” FMDV 


e 16x10°°C 


3.1x 10°. 
45. THINK We differentiate the occupancy probability P(E) with respect to E to explore 
the properties of P(E). 
EXPRESS The probability that a state with energy E is occupied at temperature T is 
given by 

1 


EET 


P(E)= 


where é is the Boltzmann constant and Fr is the Fermi energy. 
ANALYZE (a) The derivative of P(E) is 


GP fee ear _ =] A oe epyer 
dE a [ee Briar +1P dE c ~ [aco +1P kT e 


For E = Er, we readily obtain the desired result: 


dP = —l 1 eer Er AT 1 
dE\ ron, [ee +17 kT AKT 


(b) The equation of a line may be written as y = m(x — xo) where m = — 1/4kT is the slope, 
and xo is the x-intercept (which is what we are asked to solve for). It is clear that P(E) = 
1/2, so our equation of the line, evaluated at x = Er, becomes 
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1/2 = © 1/4kT)(Er— xo), 
which leads to xo = Ep + 2KT. 
LEARN The straight line can be rewritten as 


1 1 
79 ap OP): 


A plot of P(£) (solid line) and y(£) (dashed line) in units of £,,/kT. The straight line 
passes the horizontal axis at E/Ep = 3. 


46. (a) For copper, Eq. 41-10 leads to 


P - (pala = (2x 10° O-m)(4x10°K) =8x10'O-m/K. 


(b) For silicon, 


< =[pa],, = (3 x 10° Q-m)(-70x 10° K") = -21x10°Q-m/K. 


47. The description in the problem statement implies that an atom is at the center point C 
of the regular tetrahedron, since its four neighbors are at the four vertices. The side length 
for the tetrahedron is given as a = 388 pm. Since each face is an equilateral triangle, the 
“altitude” of each of those triangles (which is not to be confused with the altitude of the 


tetrahedron itself) is h'=1a\3 (this is generally referred to as the “slant height” in the 


solid geometry literature). At a certain location along the line segment representing the 
“slant height” of each face is the center C’ of the face. Imagine this line segment starting 
at atom A and ending at the midpoint of one of the sides. Knowing that this line segment 
bisects the 60° angle of the equilateral face, it is easy to see that C’ is a distance 


AC'=a/ 3. If we draw a line from C’ all the way to the farthest point on the 
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tetrahedron (this will land on an atom we label B), then this new line is the altitude h of 
the tetrahedron. Using the Pythagorean theorem, 


Now we include coordinates: imagine atom B is on the +y axis at y, =h=av2/3, and 


atom A is on the +x axis at x, = AC’=a/ V3. Then point C’ is the origin. The tetrahedron 


center point C is on the y axis at some value y,, which we find as follows: C must be 
equidistant from A and B, so 


2 
2 a 
Ww—-Y= atv, > afe-r= | 4) +y, 


which yields y, =a/2V6. 


(a) In unit vector notation, using the information found above, we express the vector 
starting at C and going to A as 


on s * rs ee as 
lee EV ta ae! 


Similarly, the vector starting at C and going to B is 


7, =(%) — y= 43/2]. 


a ee 4 
VF 


which yields 9= 109.5° for the angle between adjacent bonds. 


Therefore, using Eq. 3-20, 


(b) The length of vector 7,, (which is, of course, the same as the length of 7.) is 


ss a {3 388pm ]3 
= = = 237.6 pm = 238 pm. 
ITs. | ae - 5 Pp P 


We note that in the solid geometry literature, the distance ae is known as the 


circumradius of the regular tetrahedron. 


48. According to Eq. 41-6, 
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P(E, + AE) = : ee, 


E,+AE-E,)/kT AE/kT 
Be ere 


where x= AE/kT. Also, 


P(E, + AE) = : a ee 


E,—-AE-E,,)/kT —AE/kT 
e(fr age) ee 


Thus, 
1 % Los ere el. 
e+1 e*4+l1 (e*+I)(e*+) 


P(E, +AE) + P(E, —AE) = 


A special case of this general result can be found in Problem 41-4, where AE = 63 meV 
and 
P(E¢ + 63 meV) + P(E — 63 meV) = 0.090 + 0.91 = 1.0. 


49. (a) Setting FE = Ep (see Eq. 41-9), Eq. 41-5 becomes 


NESE a ee em 


Noting that 16/2 = 2*2'? = 2°” so that the cube root of this is 2°? =2V2 , we are able to 
simplify the above expression and obtain 


NE) == 3x “n 


which is equivalent to the result shown in the problem statement. Since the desired 
numerical answer uses eV units, we multiply numerator and denominator of our result by 
c’ and make use of the mc’ value for an electron in Table 37-3 as well as the value 
hc =1240eV-nm: 


2 
N(E,)= ade ese: ae ‘le = (4.1 nm? -eV")n" 
c) 240eV- nm 


which is equivalent to the value indicated in the problem statement. 


(b) Since there are 10°’ cubic nanometers in a cubic meter, then the result of Problem 41- 
3 may be written as 
n=849x10"m> =84.9nm > 


The cube root of this is 1’? ~ 4.4/nm. Hence, the expression in part (a) leads to 
p p 


N(E,,) =(4.11nm™ -eV7')(4.4nm') = 18nm™ -eV" =1.8x10% m=? -eV™. 
F 
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If we multiply this by 10°” m°*/nm’, we see this compares very well with the curve in Fig. 
41-6 evaluated at 7.0 eV. 


50. If we use the approximate formula discussed in Problem 41-21, we obtain 


_ 3(8.62 x 10° eV/ K)(961+273K) 


at 2(55eV) 


~ 0.03 . 


The numerical approach is briefly discussed in part (c) of Problem 41-21. Although the 
problem does not ask for it here, we remark that numerical integration leads to a fraction 
closer to 0.02. 


51. We equate Ep with £m,v;, and write our expressions in such a way that we can make 
use of the electron mc’ value found in Table 37-3: 


vee et =o fee = (3.0x 10° km/s) TN EG: km/s. 
in mc 5.11x 10° eV 


2/3 
52. The numerical factor ( ad is approximately equal to 0.121. 


53. We use the ideal gas law in the form of Eq. 20-9: 


p =nkT =(8.43x10" m™)(1.38x10-~ J/K)(300 K) = 3.49x10°Pa = 3.49x10° atm. 
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1. Kinetic energy (we use the classical formula since v is much less than c) is converted 
into potential energy (see Eq. 24-43). From Appendix F or G, we find Z = 3 for lithium 
and Z = 90 for thorium; the charges on those nuclei are therefore 3e and 90e, respectively. 
We manipulate the terms so that one of the factors of e cancels the “e” in the kinetic 
energy unit MeV, and the other factor of e is set to be 1.6 x 10°'° C. We note that 
k=Y4ze, can be written as 8.99 x 10’ V-m/C. Thus, from energy conservation, we have 


K 3.00x10° eV 


which yields r = 1.3 x 10° '? m (or about 130 fm). 


2. Our calculation is similar to that shown in Sample Problem — “Rutherford scattering 
of an alpha particle by a gold nucleus.” We set 


K =5.30MeV=U = (1/41&, ) (4.4 eu / Trin ) 
and solve for the closest separation, /min: 


d.4c. — kddc, _ (2e)(29)(1-60x10"” C)(8.99 x10? V-m/C) 
‘min Ame K  AmeyK 5.30x10° eV 
=1.58x10"*m=15.8 fm. 


We note that the factor of e in ga = 2e was not set equal to 1.60 x 10° as C, but was 
instead allowed to cancel the “e” in the non-SI energy unit, electron-volt. 


3. Kinetic energy (we use the classical formula since v is much less than c) is converted 
into potential energy. From Appendix F or G, we find Z = 3 for lithium and Z = 110 for 
Ds; the charges on those nuclei are therefore 3e and 110e, respectively. From energy 
conservation, we have 


K _ U = 1 Di Ips 


Age, oF 


which yields 


Lids 
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1 Gp, _ (8.9910? N-m?/C?)(3x1.6x 10" C)(110x1.6x 10" C) 
4née, K (10.2 MeV)(1.60x 10" J/MeV) 
=4.65x10'* m=46.5 fm. 


r= 


4. In order for the @ particle to penetrate the gold nucleus, the separation between the 
centers of mass of the two particles must be no greater than 


r=rotra= 6.23 fm + 1.80 fm = 8.03 fm. 


Thus, the minimum energy Kz is given by 


K = U _ 1 VWadau = Kaan 


a 


~ Ane, ‘a r 
8.9910" V-mv/C)(2e)(79)(1.60x10"" C 
cae \ Ml )(1.60%10 °C) 9g 3x0¥ev. 
8.03x10 =m 


We note that the factor of e in gz = 2e was not set equal to 1.60 x 10 '° C, but was 
instead carried through to become part of the final units. 


5. The conservation laws of (classical kinetic) energy and (linear) momentum determine 
the outcome of the collision (see Chapter 9). The final speed of the @ particle is 


mM, = May 
Vogt = Vajs 


 m,+m,, 
and that of the recoiling gold nucleus is 


2m 


a a 
Veg = 
m,+M,, 


(a) Therefore, the kinetic energy of the recoiling nucleus is 


2 
1 . 1 2m ‘ 4m,,m 
Kyu = ZF MaVaus a May = Vai = K eC 
2 vi m,+M,, 


4(197 u)(4.00 u) 
(4.00 u+197 u) 


=(5.00 MeV) 
= 0.390 MeV. 


(b) The final kinetic energy of the alpha particle is 


Li 


2 
(5.00 Mev) [spouts ) 


4.00 u+197 u 
= 4.61 MeV. 


We note that K,,+K,, , =K,, is indeed satisfied. 


6. (a) The atomic number Z = 39 corresponds to the element yttrium (see Appendix F 
and/or Appendix G). 


(b) The atomic number Z = 53 corresponds to iodine. 

(c) A detailed listing of stable nuclides (such as the Web site http://nucleardata. 
nuclear.lu.se/nucleardata) shows that the stable isotope of yttrium has 50 neutrons (this 
can also be inferred from the Molar Mass values listed in Appendix F). 

(d) Similarly, the stable isotope of iodine has 74 neutrons. 

(e) The number of neutrons left over is 235 — 127— 89=19. 


7. For >°Mn the mass density is 


pe M 2 0.055kg/mol =5 5107 Kein”. 


e (4n/3)| (1.2x10"m)(55)'"] (6.0210 /mol) 


(b) For *°’Bi, 


M 0.209 kg / mol 


eV @c/ 3x10 mkt? Go2x10" / mol} 


23x10" kg/m’. 


(c) Since Vcr’? = GA"? h- A, we expect p,, « A/V « A/ A~ const. for all nuclides. 
(d) For °°Mn, the charge density is 


25)(1.6x10°C 
p= COE ) 5 = 10x10” C/m’. 


Y(4n/3)| (1.2107 m)(55)” | 


(e) For *°’Bi, the charge density is 
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Be @lG«10cN 
"OT Qe 3t@ x10" mlaook? : 


=88x10"%C/m’. 


Note that p, « Z/V « Z/ A should gradually decrease since A > 2Z for large nuclides. 


8. (a) The mass number A is the number of nucleons in an atomic nucleus. Since m, ~ m, 


the mass of the nucleus is approximately Am,. Also, the mass of the electrons is 
negligible since it is much less than that of the nucleus. So M ~ Am,. 


(b) For 'H, the approximate formula gives 
M = Am, = (1)(1.007276 wu) = 1.007276 u. 
The actual mass is (see Table 42-1) 1.007825 u. The percentage deviation committed is 
then 
0 = (1.007825 u — 1.007276 u)/1.007825 u = 0.054% ~ 0.05%. 
(c) Similarly, for *'P, 5= 0.81%. 
(d) For '7°Sn, 5= 0.81%. 
(e) For '’’Au, 5= 0.74%. 
(f) For *°Pu, 6= 0.71%. 
(g) No. In a typical nucleus the binding energy per nucleon is several MeV, which is a bit 
less than 1% of the nucleon mass times c*. This is comparable with the percent error 
calculated in parts (b) — (f) , so we need to use a more accurate method to calculate the 
nuclear mass. 
9. (a) 6 protons, since Z = 6 for carbon (see Appendix F). 
(b) 8 neutrons, since A — Z = 14-6 = 8 (see Eq. 42-1). 
10. (a) Table 42-1 gives the atomic mass of 'H as m = 1.007825 u. Therefore, the mass 
excess for 'H is 
A = (1.007825 u— 1.000000 u)= 0.007825 u. 
(b) In the unit MeV/c’, 
A = (1.007825 u— 1.000000 u)(931.5 MeV/c?-u) = +7.290 MeV/c’. 


(c) The mass of the neutron is m, = 1.008665 u. Thus, for the neutron, 


ea! 


A = (1.008665 u— 1.000000 u) = 0.008665 u. 
(d) In the unit MeV/c’, 
A = (1.008665 u— 1.000000 u)(931.5 MeV/ c?-u) = +8.071 MeV/c’. 
(e) Appealing again to Table 42-1, we obtain, for '”°Sn, 
A= (119.902199 u — 120.000000 u) = — 0.09780 u. 
(f) In the unit MeV/c’, 
A = (119.902199 u— 120.000000 u) (931.5 MeV/ c*-u) =— 91.10 MeV/c’. 


11. THINK To resolve the detail of a nucleus, the de Broglie wavelength of the probe 
must be smaller than the size of the nucleus. 


EXPRESS The de Broglie wavelength is given by A = h/p, where p is the magnitude of 


the momentum. Since the kinetic energy K of the electron is much greater than its rest 
energy, relativistic formulation must be used. The kinetic energy and the momentum are 


related by Eq. 37-54: 
po = K? +2Kmc’. 


ANALYZE (a) With K = 200 MeV and mc” = 0.511 MeV, we obtain 


pe =K? +2Kme* =| D0 Mev +2@bo Mev fast Mev t= 200.5 Mev. 


Thus, 
_he _ 1240 eV-nm 


= = 6.18x10°nm ~ 6.2 fm. 
pe 200.5x10°eV 


(b) The diameter of a copper nucleus, for example, is about 8.6 fm, just a little larger than 
the de Broglie wavelength of a 200-MeV electron. To resolve detail, the wavelength 
should be smaller than the target, ideally a tenth of the diameter or less. 200-MeV 
electrons are perhaps at the lower limit in energy for useful probes. 


LEARN The more energetic the incident particle, the finer the details of the target that 
can be probed. 


12. (a) Since U >0, the energy represents a tendency for the sphere to blow apart. 


(b) For *’Pu, O = 94e and R = 6.64 fm. Including a conversion factor for JeV we 
obtain 
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3Q° _3.94G 50x10” CAGE 99 x10° N. sake ea | 


~ 20ne yr 5@64x10 mf) 0x10? J 
=115x10° eV=1.15GeV. 


(c) Since Z = 94, the electrostatic potential per proton is 1.15 GeV/94 = 12.2 MeV/proton. 


(d) Since A = 239, the electrostatic potential per nucleon is 1.15 GeV/239 = 4.81 
MeV/nucleon. 


(e) The strong force that binds the nucleus is very strong. 


13. We note that the mean density and mean radius for the Sun are given in Appendix C. 
Since p= M/V where V cr’, we get roc p '”*. Thus, the new radius would be 


= €96 x10%m ee =13x10*m 
17 
10 kg/m°* 


14. The binding energy is given by 


. =| Zm, +(A-Z)m, -M,, |e’, 


where Z is the atomic number (number of protons), A is the mass number ene of 
nucleons), m; is the mass of a hydrogen atom, m, is the mass of a neutron, and M,. 


the mass of a *3:Am atom. In principle, nuclear masses should be used, but the mass of 


the Z electrons included in ZMy is canceled by the mass of the Z electrons included in 
M,,,, So the result is the same. First, we calculate the mass difference in atomic mass 


units: 
Am = (95)(1.007825 u) + (244 — 95)(1.008665 u) — (244.064279 u) = 1.970181 u. 
Since | u is equivalent to 931.494013 MeV, 
AE be = (1.970181 u)(931.494013 MeV/u) = 1835.212 MeV. 
Since there are 244 nucleons, the binding energy per nucleon is 
AE ben = E/A = (1835.212 MeV)/244 = 7.52 MeV. 
15. (a) Since the nuclear force has a short range, any nucleon interacts only with its 
nearest neighbors, not with more distant nucleons in the nucleus. Let N be the number of 


neighbors that interact with any nucleon. It is independent of the number A of nucleons in 
the nucleus. The number of interactions in a nucleus is approximately NA, so the energy 
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associated with the strong nuclear force is proportional to NA and, therefore, proportional 
to A itself. 


(b) Each proton in a nucleus interacts electrically with every other proton. The number of 
pairs of protons is Z(Z— 1)/2, where Z is the number of protons. The Coulomb energy is, 
therefore, proportional to Z(Z— 1). 


(c) As A increases, Z increases at a slightly slower rate but Z’ increases at a faster rate 
than A and the energy associated with Coulomb interactions increases faster than the 
energy associated with strong nuclear interactions. 


16. The binding energy is given by 
AE,, =| Zm, +(A-Z)m, -M,, |e’, 


where Z is the atomic number (number of protons), A is the mass number (number of 
nucleons), mj; is the mass of a hydrogen atom, m, is the mass of a neutron, and M,, is 


the mass of a '?;Eu atom. In principle, nuclear masses should be used, but the mass of 


the Z electrons included in ZM;,; is canceled by the mass of the Z electrons included in 
M..., so the result is the same. First, we calculate the mass difference in atomic mass 
units: 


Eu? 


Am = (63)(1.007825 u) + (152 — 63)(1.008665 u) — (151.921742 u) = 1.342418 u. 
Since | u is equivalent to 931.494013 MeV, 
AE be = (1.342418 u)(931.494013 MeV/u) = 1250.454 MeV. 
Since there are 152 nucleons, the binding energy per nucleon is 
AE ben = E/A = (1250.454 MeV)/152 = 8.23 MeV. 


17. It should be noted that when the problem statement says the “masses of the proton 
and the deuteron are ...” they are actually referring to the corresponding atomic masses 
(given to very high precision). That is, the given masses include the “orbital” electrons. 
As in many computations in this chapter, this circumstance (of implicitly including 
electron masses in what should be a purely nuclear calculation) does not cause extra 
difficulty in the calculation. Setting the gamma ray energy equal to AEpe, we solve for the 
neutron mass (with each term understood to be in u units): 


E 2.22 
m, = M, —m,+— =2.013553212—1,007276467 + 22 
c 931.502 


= 1.0062769 + 0.0023868 
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which yields m, = 1.0086637 u ~ 1.0087 u. 


18. The binding energy is given by 
AE,, =| Zm, +(A-Z)m, —My, |e’, 


where Z is the atomic number (number of protons), A is the mass number (number of 
nucleons), m;, is the mass of a hydrogen atom, m, is the mass of a neutron, and M,, is 


the mass of a {;,Rf atom. In principle, nuclear masses should be used, but the mass of 


the Z electrons included in ZM;,; is canceled by the mass of the Z electrons included in 
M,,, so the result is the same. First, we calculate the mass difference in atomic mass 


units: 
Am = (104)(1.007825 u) + (259 — 104)(1.008665 u) — (259.10563 u) = 2.051245 u. 
Since | u is equivalent to 931.494013 MeV, 
AE pe = (2.051245 u)(93 1.494013 MeV/u) = 1910.722 MeV. 
Since there are 259 nucleons, the binding energy per nucleon is 
AE ven = E/A = (1910.722 MeV)/259 = 7.38 MeV. 


19. Let fea be the abundance of “Mg, let fis be the abundance of *°Mg, and let foe be the 
abundance of *°Mg. Then, the entry in the periodic table for Mg is 
g ry Pp 


24.312 = 23.98504fo4 + 24.98584f35 + 25.98259fr6. 


Since there are only three isotopes, 6, + 5, +i, =1. We solve for fos and fx. The second 
equation gives f,,=1—,,,—5, We substitute this expression and f>4 = 0.7899 into the 
first equation to obtain 


24.312 =(23.98504)(0.7899) + 24.98584f55 + 25.98259-(25.98259)(0.7899) — 25.98259fis. 
The solution is /45 = 0.09303. Then, 
Joo = 1 — 0.7899 — 0.09303 = 0.1171. 78.99% 
of naturally occurring magnesium is **Mg. 
(a) Thus, 9.303% is *°Mg. 


(b) 11.71% is *°Mg. 
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20. From Appendix F and/or G, we find Z = 107 for bohrium, so this isotope has NV = 
A-— Z=262— 107= 155 neutrons. Thus, 


AE = (Zm,, + Nm, — Mp, )C” 


ben A 
((107) (1.007825 u) + (155)(1.008665u) — 262.1231u)(931.5MeV/u) 
262 


which yields 7.31 MeV per nucleon. 


21. THINK Binding energy is the difference in mass energy between a nucleus and its 
individual nucleons. 


EXPRESS If a nucleus contains Z protons and N neutrons, its binding energy is given by 
Eq. 42-7: 
AE, = >(mc’) —Mc’ =(Zm, +Nm,-M)c’, 


where mz; is the mass of a hydrogen atom, m,, is the mass of a neutron, and M is the mass 
of the atom containing the nucleus of interest. 


ANALYZE (a) If the masses are given in atomic mass units, then mass excesses are 
defined by A, =(m,—1)c’,A,=(m,-l)c’, and A=(M-—A)c*. This means 
m,c =A,,+c’, mc’ =A, +c’, and Mc* = A+ Ac’. Thus, 

AE,, =(ZA, +NA, —A)+(Z+N-A)c? =ZA, +A, -A, 
where A = Z + Nis used. 
(b) For '3Au, Z=79 and N= 197— 79 = 118. Hence, 


AE,, = Diabo mevf. Asfab Mev i @1.2MevF-1560 Mev. 


This means the binding energy per nucleon is AE, = @o0 Mevii 197 = 7.92 MeV. 


ben 


LEARN Using mass excesses (A,,, A,,and A) instead of actual masses provides another 
convenient way of calculating the binding energy of a nucleus. 


22. (a) The first step is to add energy to produce *He — p+°H, which — to make the 
electrons “balance” — may be rewritten as *He—>'H+°H. The energy needed is 


AE, =(m,,, +m,,, —M.,,, )” = (3.01605 ut 1.00783 u — 4.00260 u) (931.5 MeV/u) 
=19.8MeV. 
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(b) The second step is to add energy to produce *H —> n+7H. The energy needed is 


AE, =(m,, +m, —m,,, )c” =(2.01410u+1.00867 u —3.01605u)(931.5 MeV/u) 
= 6.26MeV. 


(c) The third step: >H—> p+n, which — to make the electrons “balance” — may be 
rewritten as 7H—>'H+n. The work required is 


AE, =(m,,, +m, —m,, )c” = (1.00783 u +1.00867 u— 2.01410) (931.5 MeV/u) 
= 2.23 MeV. 


(d) The total binding energy is 


AE,, = AE, + AE, + AE, = 19.83MeV + 6.26 MeV + 2.23 MeV = 28.3MeV. 


(e) The binding energy per nucleon is 


AE 


ben = AE, / A = 28.3 MeV / 4= 7.07 MeV. 
(f) No, the answers do not match. 
23. THINK The binding energy is given by 
AE, = ZMy + a_ zhi, —M,, ¢’, 
where Z is the atomic number (number of protons), A is the mass number (number of 


nucleons), mz; is the mass of a hydrogen atom, m, is the mass of a neutron, and Mp, is the 
mass of a $j’ Pu atom. 


EXPRESS In principle, nuclear masses should be used, but the mass of the Z electrons 
included in Zmy is canceled by the mass of the Z electrons included in Mp,, so the result 
is the same. First, we calculate the mass difference in atomic mass units: 
Am = (94)(1.00783 u) + (239 — 94)(1.00867 u) — (239.05216 u) = 1.94101 u. 
Since the mass energy of | u is equivalent to 931.5 MeV, 
AE be = (1.94101 u)(931.5 MeV/u) = 1808 MeV. 
ANALYZE With 239 nucleons, the binding energy per nucleon is 


AE ven = E/A = (1808 MeV)/239 = 7.56 MeV. 
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The result is the same as that given in Table 42-1. 


LEARN An alternative way to calculate binding energy is to use mass excesses, as 
discussed in Problem 21. The formula is 


AE, = ZA, + NA, —Ajzo » 
where A,, =(m,, —1)c’,A, =(m,—1)c’, and A,,, =(M,, —239 u)c’. 
24. We first “separate” all the nucleons in one copper nucleus (which amounts to simply 
calculating the nuclear binding energy) and then figure the number of nuclei in the penny 
(so that we can multiply the two numbers and obtain the result). To begin, we note that 


(using Eq. 42-1 with Appendix F and/or G) the copper-63 nucleus has 29 protons and 34 
neutrons. Thus, 


AE, = (29(1.007825u) +34(1.008665 u) — 62.92960u)(931.5MeV/u) 
= 551.4MeV. 


To figure the number of nuclei (or, equivalently, the number of atoms), we adapt Eq. 


42-21: 
Neti fe UE lex x 10” atoms / mol A 2.9x 10” atoms. 
92960 ¢/ mol 


Therefore, the total energy needed is 


No, AE. = G14 Mev 69 «10? Ae x10" Mev. 


25. The rate of decay is given by R = AN, where A is the disintegration constant and N is 
the number of undecayed nuclei. In terms of the half-life 71/2, the disintegration constant 
isA= (In 2)/T 2, NYO) 


we R Phin B00 c1E7 10" 5 CAL7yTEi6 «10's yk 
oe ae In2 
= 5.33 x10” nuclei. 


26. By the definition of half-life, the same has reduced to + its initial amount after 140 d. 
Thus, reducing it to += of its initial number requires that two half-lives have passed: 


t= 271 = 280d. 


27. (a) Since 60 y = 2(30 y) = 27},2, the fraction left is 2°? = 1/4 =0.250. 
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(b) Since 90 y = 3(30 y) = 37/2, the fraction that remains is 2? = 1/8 = 0.125. 


28. (a) We adapt Eq. 42-21: 


0.002g 
"| 239g/mol 


(6.02 x10” nuclei/mol) ~5.04x10'* nuclei. 


(b) Eq. 42-20 leads to 
R= Nin2 _ 5x10'* In2 


= =14x10"/ 
Tin: ALK IOY 7 


which is equivalent to 4.60 x 10°/s = 4.60 x 10° Bq (the unit becquerel is defined as 1 
decay/s). 


29. THINK Half-life is the time is takes for the number of radioactive nuclei to decrease 
to half of its initial value. 


EXPRESS The half-life 7;/. and the disintegration constant A are related by 
Ty. = (In 2)/A. 
ANALYZE (a) With 4 = 0.0108 hr ', we obtain 
Ty2 = (In 2)/(0.0108 hr ') = 64.2 h. 


(b) At time ¢, the number of undecayed nuclei remaining is given by 


N=Ne™ =N,e ohn, 


We substitute t = 371, to obtain 


ae gn = 0125, 


0 


In each half-life, the number of undecayed nuclei is reduced by half. At the end of one 
half-life, N = No/2, at the end of two half-lives, N = No/4, and at the end of three half-lives, 
N= No/8 = 0.125No. 


(c) We use 
N=N,e™. 


Since 10.0 d is 240 h, At = (0.0108 h- ') (240 h) = 2.592 and 


NX = 6 = 0.0749. 
No 
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LEARN The fraction of the Hg sample remaining as a function of time (measured in 
days) is plotted below. 


NINo 
1 \ 
0.8 % 
\ 
0.6 % 
0.4 "is, 
0.2 = 
2 4 6 8 10 iz ¢ (day) 


30. We note that ¢ = 24 h is four times 7}. = 6.5 h. Thus, it has reduced by half, four-fold: 


(+) (48x10'°) ~3.0x10", 


31. (a) The decay rate is given by R = AN, where A is the disintegration constant and N is 
the number of undecayed nuclei. Initially, R=R,=AN,, where No is the number of 


undecayed nuclei at that time. One must find values for both No and 4. The disintegration 
constant is related to the half-life 7,,, by 


A=(In2)/T,,, =(In 2)/(78h) =8.89x10°h". 
If M is the mass of the sample and m is the mass of a single atom of gallium, then No = 
M/m. Now, 
m = (67 u)(1.661 x 10-4 g/u) = 1.113 x 10°” g 
and 


No = (3.4 g)/(1.113 x 10°” g) =3.05 x 107”. 


Thus, 
Ro = (8.89 x 10° 7h |) (3.05 x 10°) =2.71 x 10° h | =7.53 x 10's"! 


(b) The decay rate at any time ¢ is given by 
R = R, a™ 


where Ro is the decay rate at t= 0. At t= 48 h, At = (8.89 x 10° h') (48h) = 0.427 and 
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R= @53x10"%s" be =4.91x10"%s7, 
32. Using Eq. 42-15 with Eq. 42-18, we find the fraction remaining: 


8 
No 


—tln2/F —301n2/29 
ag URee on = 040. 


33. We note that 3.82 days is 330048 s, and that a becquerel is a disintegration per second 
(see Section 42-3). From Eq. 34-19, we have 


Fin 5s. yr Ba pats, ioe 
: Sore In2 


where we have divided by volume v. We estimate v (the volume breathed in 48 h = 


2880 min) as follows: 
. 3 
> liters lm 40 breaths ( 2880 min) 
breath /\ 1000 L min 


which yields v ~ 200 m®. Thus, the order of magnitude of N is 


(*) (v) <(1% x10"° od (200m?) ~ 1x10" atoms. 


34. Combining Eqs. 42-20 and 42-21, we obtain 


M, 40 g/mol 
Ms a age 23 
2x10 a] 


which gives 0.66 g for the mass of the sample once we plug in 1.7 x 10°/s for the decay 
rate and 1.28 x 10° y= 4.04 x 10'° s for the half-life. 


35. THINK We modify Eq. 42-11 to take into consideration the rate of production of the 
radionuclide. 


EXPRESS If N is the number of undecayed nuclei present at time ¢, then 


aN _ R-4N 
dt 


where R is the rate of production by the cyclotron and A is the disintegration constant. 
The second term gives the rate of decay. Note the sign difference between R and AN. 
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ANALYZE (a) Rearrange the equation slightly and integrate: 


dN ¢ 
[ Tal ‘i 


where No is the number of undecayed nuclei present at time ¢ = 0. This yields 


We solve for N: 


After many half-lives, the exponential is small and the second term can be neglected. 
Then, N = R/A. 


(b) The result NV = R/X holds regardless of the initial value No, because the dependence on 
No shows up only in the second term, which is exponentially suppressed at large ¢. 


LEARN At times that are long compared to the half-life, the rate of production equals the 
rate of decay and N is a constant. The nuclide is in secular equilibrium with its source. 


36. We have one alpha particle (helium nucleus) produced for every plutonium nucleus 
that decays. To find the number that have decayed, we use Eq. 42-15, Eq. 42-18, and 
adapt Eq. 42-21: 


N,-N=N, a etna | N, ve me’ ~200001n2/24100 


where Na is the Avogadro constant. This yields 1.32 x 10” alpha particles produced. In 
terms of the amount of helium gas produced (assuming the @ particles slow down and 
capture the appropriate number of electrons), this corresponds to 


1.32 x10” la f. “is 
= 0g/moll=87.9x10° g. 
G x10” / mol case P e 


37. Using Eq. 42-15 and Eq. 42-18 (and the fact that mass is proportional to the number 
of atoms), the amount decayed is 


=, In 2/7, -ty In 2/F; 
1,=14.0h =m, (1-e* o ia) — m, (1- e! =) 


—t, In 2/T, -1, In 2/T, -(16.04/12.7h In 2 ~(14.0h/12.7h) In 2 | 
=m, (e ies a) (5.50g) [eX ae ) 


| Am|=m 


t,=16.0h —™m 


= 0.265¢. 
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38. With 7, =3.0 h=1.08x10* s, the decay constant is (using Eq. 42-18) 


qe Dee Ie 56490 is 
T,. 1.08x10* s 


Thus, the number of isotope parents injected is 


_R_ (8.60x10°Ci)(3.7 x10" Bq/Ci) 


= = 4.96x10°. 
ye 6.42x10° /s 


N 


39. (a) The sample is in secular equilibrium with the source, and the decay rate equals the 
production rate. Let R be the rate of production of °*Min and let 2 be the disintegration 
constant. According to the result of Problem 42-35, R = AN after a long time has passed. 
Now, AN = 8.88 x 10'° s"', so R= 8.88 x 10° 51. 


(b) We use N = R/X. If 7;/2 is the half-life, then the disintegration constant is 

A= (In 2/7} = (In 2)/(2.58 h) = 0.269 hh |= 7.46 x 10° 1, 
so N= (8.88 x 10'° s')/(7.46 x 10° s')=1.19 x 10°. 
(c) The mass of a *°Mn nucleus is 

m = (56 u) (1.661 x 10° ** g/u) = 9.30 x 10° g 
and the total mass of °°Mn in the sample at the end of the bombardment is 
Nm = (1.19 x 10'°)(9.30 x 10° g)=1.11x 10°’ g. 

40. We label the two isotopes with subscripts 1 (for *’P) and 2 (for **P). Initially, 10% of 
the decays come from **P, which implies that the initial rate Ro2 = 9Ro1. Using Eq. 42-17, 


this means 


1 1 
Ry =ANo = 9 en rg es 


At time t, we have R, = R, e “and R, = Re“. We seek the value of t for which R; = 
9R> (which means 90% of the decays arise from **P). We divide equations to obtain 


(Rui Rent 2h So, 


and solve for t: 
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t 


In 2/Tyo,—IM2/Tyo, In 2|(14.3d)' (25.34) | 


tf Bx )_ Rn /9Re) In| (1/9) 
AA (ORy) I 2/Fa, In 2/T, 


= 209d. 


41. The number N of undecayed nuclei present at any time and the rate of decay R at that 
time are related by R = AN, where J is the disintegration constant. The disintegration 
constant is related to the half-life 7,2 by 2 = (In 2)/T\/2, so R = (N In 2)/7}/2 and 


Ti2= (N In 2V/R. 


Since 15.0% by mass of the sample is '*’Sm, the number of '*’Sm nuclei present in the 


sample is 
7 is0febo gf : 
on Py oss to": 


61x10 g/u 


7 E143 x10? 2 


120s” 


Thus, 


= 3.55x10'¥s=1.12x10''y. 


1/2 
42. Adapting Eq. 42-21, we have 


M 20 x 10-9 14 
= —Sam_ = 23 = 
Ne N, peter. anol |(o02 1023 atoms/mol) = 1.3x 10" atoms. 


Consequently, Eq. 42-20 leads to 


Nin2 Gx10" Az 


Typ 184s 


R 


= 49x10" Ba. 


43. Using Eq. 42-16 with Eq. 42-18, we find the initial activity: 


R= Reitz — G4 x 10° Bq [piss ~90x10° Ba. 


44, The number of atoms present initially at t=0 is N, =2.00x10°. From Fig. 42-19, 
we see that the number is halved at t=2.00s. Thus, using Eq. 42-15, we find the decay 


constant to be 
A= : In No = u In No = u In2 =0.3466s". 
t N 2.00 s N,/2) 2.00s 


At t=27.0s, the number of atoms remaining is 
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N = Ne“ = (2.00x 10? )e ree a 173 : 
Using Eq. 42-17, the decay rate is 
R=AN = (0.3466/s)(173) = 60/s = 60 Bq. 


45. (a) Equation 42-20 leads to 


Ty, 30.29 \ My, )9.53x10°s (137%1.661x10~ kg 


=3.2x10" Bq. 


pu m2y__n2 [Man In2 0.0010kg 


(b) Using the conversion factor 1 Ci =3.7x10'° Bq, R =3.2x10" Bq =86 Ci. 
46. (a) Molybdenum beta decays into technetium: 
~»Mo >, To+e +v 
(b) Each decay corresponds to a photon produced when the technetium nucleus de-excites 
(note that the de-excitation half-life is much less than the beta decay half-life). Thus, the 


gamma rate is the same as the decay rate: 8.2 x 10”/s. 


(c) Equation 42-20 leads to 


eee BsGrrGPoosnQ 9° 


In2 In2 


47. THINK The mass fraction of Ra in RaCl is given by 


My, 
M,,+2M. 


where Mp, is the molar mass of Ra and Mc is the molar mass of Cl. 
EXPRESS We assume that the chlorine in the sample had the naturally occurring 


isotopic mixture, so the average molar mass is 35.453 g/mol, as given in Appendix F. 
Then, the mass of 26R a was 


a fou of- 76.1x10° g. 


” 096 +26b.453 


ANALYZE (a) The mass of a 7”°Ra nucleus is (226 u)(1.661 x 10°** g/u) = 3.75 x 10°” 
g, so the number of 7”°Ra nuclei present was 
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N=(76.1 x 10°? g)\/(3.75 x 10°” g) =2.03 x 107°. 


(b) The decay rate is given by 
R=NA= (N In 2V/Ti/2, 


where A is the disintegration constant, 71/2 is the half-life, and N is the number of nuclei. 
The relationship 4 = (In 2)/7}/2 is used. Thus, 


€03x10? M2 


R= ~2.79x10°s7. 
Boo K1s6x107s/yN oes 


LEARN Radium has 33 different known isotopes, four of which naturally occurring. 
Ra, with a half-life of 1600 years, is the most stable isotope of radium. 


48. (a) The nuclear reaction is written as ** U->**Th+ “He. The energy released is 


AE, = b, — My. -m,9 
= 8.05079u — 4.00260 u —234.04363 ula 1.5 MeV / ul 
=4.25MeV. 


(b) The reaction series consists of **U—*’U+n, followed by 


237 236 


U~~"Pat+p 


36 Da » Pa tn 


Da > 4 Th+p 


The net energy released is then 


AE, = d... Mo mM, k? + d... — Mo6 5, mM, bk’ 
Z d..., Seige =, Lk’ + di... — Mian, — Mp Lk’ 
= d... —2m, —2m, Moxa, be’ 
238,05079 u -2@b0867 ul - 2@0783 ul -234.04363u GBLS MeV /ul 
= —24.1MeV. 


(c) This leads us to conclude that the binding energy of the @ particle is 


it, +2m, —m,, | =|-24.1MeV —4.25 MeV| = 28.3MeV. 
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49. THINK The time for half the original 8 nuclei to decay is equal to 4.5 x 10° y, 
which is the half-life of **U. 


EXPRESS The fraction of undecayed nuclei remaining after time ¢ is given by 


N Ay _actir,, 
=e =e 


Ny 
where A is the disintegration constant and 7}, = (In 2)/A is the half-life. 


(a) For *“*Pu at t= 4.5 x 10° y; 


In2)¢ (In 2)(4.5x10° 

joy NSE ASI) oes 
y ae 8.0x10°y 

and the fraction remaining is 


mM =e ~1.2x10"”, 


0 
(b) For **Cm at t= 4.5 x 10° y, 


aot @21Gs «10 yh 


Z = 9170 
Dis 3.4x10°y 
and the fraction remaining is 


ce ee!” —=331x10°"8. 


0 


For any reasonably sized sample this is less than one nucleus and may be taken to be zero. 


A standard calculator probably cannot evaluate e ”'”° directly. Our recommendation is to 


treat itas (@777°)1". 


LEARN Since (Z1/5)ou¢,. <(Qja)2up, <(Zi2)as,» with N/N, =e", we have 
(NI No) 288 om, <(N/ No out, <CN/ No) 255° 
50. (a) The disintegration energy for uranium-235 “decaying” into thorium-232 is 


O, = (Mass, — Mong, — May, )O” = (235.0439 u = 232.0381 u—3.0160u) (931.5 MeV/u) 
=~-9.50MeV. 


(b) Similarly, the disintegration energy for uranium-235 decaying into thorium-231 is 
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O, = (Mas, = Marig, — May, )C = (235.0439 u ~ 231.0363 u — 4.0026 u)(931.5MeV/u) 
= 4.66MeV. 


(c) Finally, the considered transmutation of uranium-235 into thorium-230 has a Q-value 
of 


Og = (Massy, Moog, —Msyq, )O” = (235.0439 u = 230.033 1u—5.0122u) (931.5 MeV/u) 
=~1.30MeV. 


Only the second decay process (the @ decay) is spontaneous, as it releases energy. 


51. Energy and momentum are conserved. We assume the residual thorium nucleus is in 
its ground state. Let K, be the kinetic energy of the alpha particle and Kr, be the kinetic 
energy of the thorium nucleus. Then, Q = Kz + Kin. We assume the uranium nucleus is 
initially at rest. Then, conservation of momentum yields 0 = pe + prn, where pa is the 
momentum of the alpha particle and pr is the momentum of the thorium nucleus. 
Both particles travel slowly enough that the classical relationship between momentum 


and energy can be used. Thus K;, = p;, /2m,,, where mrp is the mass of the thorium 
nucleus. We substitute pr, = — pa and use K, = = p,/2m, to obtain Ky, = (mo/mrn)Ke- 
Consequently, 


O=K,+"*K, = [1 Na, 7 c see (4.196MeV) = 4.269MeV. 


u 
52. (a) For the first reaction 


O, =(‘Migg — Mp, —m_)c? =(223.01850u— 208.98 107u —14.00324u)(931.5MeV/u) 
=31.8MeV. 


(b) For the second one 


QO, =( Mg, — My — My. )C” = (223.01850 u — 219.00948 u — 4.00260u )( 931.5 MeV/u ) 
=5.98MeV. 


(c) From U « qiqz/r, we get 


v, =u fee Byomev 86 MeV. 
q We 


53. THINK The energy released in the decay is the disintegration energy: 
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O=M,c’ -M ,c’ =(M,-M,)c* =-AM c’, 
where AM = M , —M, is the change in mass due to the decay. 


EXPRESS Let Mc, be the mass of one atom of '3{Cs and Mg, be the mass of one atom of 


':, Ba. The energy released is 


QO = (Mes _ Mg,)c° : 
ANALYZE With Mc, = 136.9071 u and Mg, = 136.9058 u, we obtain 


O =[136.9071u -136.9058u]c? = (0.0013 u)c? = (0.0013u)(931.5MeV/u) 
=1.21MeV. 


LEARN In calculating Q above, we have used the atomic masses instead of nuclear 
masses. One can readily show that both lead to the same results. To obtain the nuclear 
masses, we subtract the mass of 55 electrons from Mc; and the mass of 56 electrons from 
Mga. The energy released is 


O=[(Mc;— 55m) — (Mpa— 56m) — m] c’, 


where m is the mass of an electron (the last term in the bracket comes from the beta 
decay). Once cancellations have been made, Q = (Mc; — Mbpa)c’, which is the same as 
before. 


54. Assuming the neutrino has negligible mass, then 
Amc = R. —m, —™m, Gg. 


Now, since vanadium has 23 electrons (see Appendix F and/or G) and titanium has 22 
electrons, we can add and subtract 22m, to the above expression and obtain 


Amc? = k., +22m, —my -23m,Q = b, -m,@. 


We note that our final expression for Amc” involves the atomic masses, and that this 
assumes (due to the way they are usually tabulated) the atoms are in the ground states 
(which is certainly not the case here, as we discuss below). The question now is: do we 
set O = — Amc’ as in Sample Problem —“Q value in a beta decay, suing masses?” The 
answer is “no.” The atom is left in an excited (high energy) state due to the fact that an 
electron was captured from the lowest shell (where the absolute value of the energy, Ex, 
is quite large for large Z). To a very good approximation, the energy of the K-shell 
electron in Vanadium is equal to that in Titanium (where there is now a “vacancy” that 
must be filled by a readjustment of the whole electron cloud), and we write 


Q=-Amc’ —E, so that Eq. 42-26 still holds. Thus, 
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O= La -m,Q -F;, 


55. The decay scheme is n— pte +v. The electron kinetic energy is a maximum if no 


neutrino 1s emitted. Then, 
= a 
Kimax _ (my, ~~ Mp ~— Me)C ’ 


where m, is the mass of a neutron, m, is the mass of a proton, and m, is the mass of an 

electron. Since m,» + me = my, where my is the mass of a hydrogen atom, this can be 
. 2 

written Kinax = (Mn — my)c”. Hence, 


Kmax = (840 x 10° ° ujc* = (840 x 10° ° u)(931.5 MeV/u) = 0.783 MeV. 


56. (a) We recall that mc* = 0.511 MeV from Table 37-3, and hc = 1240 MeV-fm. Using 
Eq. 37-54 and Eq. 38-13, we obtain 


h _ he 
p VK? 42Kme? 
1240 MeV: fm 


= = 9.0 x 10? fim. 
[ev 9-21 Mev Gs 1mevG 


(b) r = 194"? = (1.2 fm)(150)'? = 6.4 fim. 


A= 


(c) Since 2 > r the electron cannot be confined in the nuclide. We recall that at least 4/2 
was needed in any particular direction, to support a standing wave in an “infinite well.” A 
finite well is able to support s/ightly less than A/2 (as one can infer from the ground state 
wave function in Fig. 39-6), but in the present case //r is far too big to be supported. 


(d) A strong case can be made on the basis of the remarks in part (c), above. 


57. (a) Since the positron has the same mass as an electron, and the neutrino has 
negligible mass, then 
Amc? = b, +m, -m.G. 


Now, since carbon has 6 electrons (see Appendix F and/or G) and boron has 5 electrons, 
we can add and subtract 6m, to the above expression and obtain 


Amc? = al, +7m,—m, —6m, I? = b. +2m,-m.@. 


We note that our final expression for Amc’ involves the atomic masses, as well an “extra” 
term corresponding to two electron masses. From Eq. 37-50 and Table 37-3, we obtain 


o-. ~m,-2m,Q = ay -m@ -21011Mev¢ 
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(b) The disintegration energy for the positron decay of carbon-11 is 


QO =(11.011434u-11.009305u) (931.5 MeV/u)—1.022 MeV 
= 0.961MeV. 


58. (a) The rate of heat production is 


& -SRO- DA NO, = fa | Dowd) 
10° HD.7 Mev 


0x10 °J/MeV 
61x10’ kg/u 


Gx 10° ID.7MevQ Ex10° pe 
BouGaxio"yA Du@bsi0°y 


=1,0x10° W. 


(b) The contribution to heating, due to radioactivity, is 
P= (2.7 x 10” kg)(1.0 x 10°? W/kg) = 2.7 x 10° W, 
which is very small compared to what is received from the Sun. 
59. THINK The beta decay of *’P is given by 
?P» "Ste +V. 


However, since the electron has the maximum possible kinetic energy, no (anti)neutrino 
is emitted. 


EXPRESS Since momentum is conserved, the momentum of the electron and the 
momentum of the residual sulfur nucleus are equal in magnitude and opposite in direction. 
If pe is the momentum of the electron and ps is the momentum of the sulfur nucleus, then 
Ds =— Pe. The kinetic energy Ks of the sulfur nucleus is 


K, = ps/2Ms = p;/2M,, 


where Ms is the mass of the sulfur nucleus. Now, the electron’s kinetic energy Ke is 
related to its momentum by the relativistic equation (p,c)’ = K?+2K,mc’, where m is 
the mass of an electron. 


ANALYZE With K, = 1.71 MeV, the kinetic energy of the recoiling sulfur nucleus is 
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- b-Q_ K2 42K mc? _ ren Dimer inerd 
: 2 = 
2RB2u 


“2M, 2M” 15MeV/uQ 
= 783 x 10° MeV =78.3 eV 


where mc” = 0.511 MeV is used for the electron (see Table 37-3). 


LEARN The maximum kinetic energy of the electron is equal to the disintegration 
energy Q: 
OFK x2 


To show this, we use the following data: Mp = 31.97391 u and Ms = 31.97207 u. The 
result is 


QO =[31.97391u—31.97207u]c? =(0.00184u)c* =(0.00184u) (931.5 MeV/u) 
=1.71MeV. 


60. We solve for ¢ from R = Roe“: 


me ie Bo ae ae 61x 10¥y. 
A R n2 . j 


61. (a) The mass of a *°U atom is (238 u)(1.661 x 10° ** g/u) = 3.95 x 10 ~ g, so the 
number of uranium atoms in the rock is 


Nu = (4.20 x 10°? g)/(3.95 x 10°” g) = 1.06 x 10””. 


(b) The mass of a °*°Pb atom is (206 u)(1.661 x 10° g) = 3.42 x 10°” g, so the number 
of lead atoms in the rock is 


Npp = (2.135 x 10°? g)/(3.42 x 10°” g) = 6.24 x 10'%. 
(c) If no lead was lost, there was originally one uranium atom for each lead atom formed 
by decay, in addition to the uranium atoms that did not yet decay. Thus, the original 
number of uranium atoms was 


Nuo = Nu + Nev = 1.06 x 10° + 6.24 x 10'8 = 1.68 x 10. 


(d) We use 
Ny =N ye 
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where / is the disintegration constant for the decay. It is related to the half-life 7, by 


a-ke Gr. Thus, 


9 19 
tes Ln Nu )__ in In Ny )__ 4.47x10" y In ae =2.97x10° y. 
Ae NN In2 Noo In2 1.68x10 


62. The original amount of *** 


Mm, =me”~ = brome GP: Be Ketek. 3.85 mg. 


Thus, the amount of lead produced is 


m' = b fk Dasine-370 me GRP 013 mg. 
38 


63. We can find the age ¢ of the rock from the masses of *°U and *°°Pb. The initial mass 
of *8U is 


U the rock contains is given by 


Therefore, 
= —(tIn2)/T, 
Mm, = My e Aut =(m, +My, /206)e ey) ew, 


We solve for t: 


rae ia my + (238/206) mp, _ 4.47x10'y sf 1422] 0.15mg 
m, In 2 206 } \ 0.86mg 


=1.18x10’ y. 


For the £ decay of “°K, the initial mass of “°K is 
Mg, = My + B/40G, =m, +M,,, 


so 


on —Axt _ b. Akt 
My = Me = +m, @ : 


We solve for mx: 


= we ge 1.6mg : 
a 7 e«! —| 7 ae 2)(1.18%10" y)/(1.25x10° y) sy =1.7mg. 
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64. We note that every calcium-40 atom and krypton-40 atom found now in the sample 
was once one of the original numbers of potassium atoms. Thus, using Eq. 42-14 and Eq. 
42-18, we find 


Ny 1 In2 
In =-at => In = t 
Net Na+ Neg 1414854) T,, 


which (with 71/2 = 1.26 x 10” y) yields t= 4.28 x 10” y. 


65. THINK The activity of a radioactive sample expressed in curie (Ci) can be converted 
to SI units (Bq) as 


1 curie = 1 Ci = 3.7 x 10'° Bq = 3.7 x 10'° disintegrations/s. 


EXPRESS The decay rate R is related to the number of nuclei V by R = AN, where A is 
the disintegration constant. The disintegration constant is related to the half-life 7,,, by 


Since | Ci = 3.7 x 10’° disintegrations/s, 


BociG? x10" st icilDra@sax10%s/ah ; 


= 311x10'°. 
In2 


ANALYZE The mass of a ‘Au atom is 
Mo = (198 u)(1.661 x 10°-™ g/u) = 3.29 x 10° ~ g, 
so the mass required is 
M =NM)=(.11 x 10'*)(3.29 x 10°” g) = 1.02 x 10? g= 1.02 mg. 
LEARN The '*’Au atom undergoes beta decay and emit an electron: 
"Au '*Hgt+e +V. 
66. The becquerel (Bq) and curie (Ci) are defined in Section 42-3. 


(a) R = 8700/60 = 145 Bq. 


= 3.92 x10° Ci. 


(b) R= 145 Bq 
3.7x 10" Bq/Ci 
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67. The absorbed dose is 


3 
absorbed dose = ees =5.00x10* J/kg =5.00x10~* Gy 
4.00 kg 


where | J/kg =1 Gy. With RBE =5, the dose equivalent is 


dose equivalent = RBE-(5.00x10™ Gy) =5(5.00x10* Gy) =2.50x10° Sv 
=2.50 mSv. 


68. (a) Using Eq. 42-32, the energy absorbed is 
@4x10" cy lDeG 18m. 
(b) The dose equivalent is 


(2.4x10“Gy)(12) =2.9x10° Sv. 


(c) Using Eq. 42-33, we have 2.9x10~ Sv =0.29 rem. 
69. (a) Adapting Eq. 42-21, we find 


2 ©5x 107 gl@o2 x 10” /moif) ; 


0 = 63x10". 
239 g/mol 


(b) From Eq. 42-15 and Eq. 42-18, 
| AN = N,| 1-e*" 772 |=(6.3x10"°) [1- evens cae a =2.5x10", 
(c) The energy absorbed by the body is 
(0.95) E, |AN| = (0.95) (5.2MeV) (2.5x10"') (1.6x10-" J/MeV) = 0.20 J. 


(d) On a per unit mass basis, the previous result becomes (according to Eq. 42-32) 


0.20 mJ 
85kg 


=23x10°J/kg =2.3 mGy. 


(e) Using Eq. 42-31, (2.3 mGy)(13) = 30 mSv. 
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70. From Eq. 19-24, we obtain 


K 6 
ra2 “ile _2 aes eV ~3.87x 10K. 
3\ k 3 | 8.62x10° eV/K 
71. (a) Following Sample Problem — “Lifetime of a compound nucleus made by neutron 


capture,” we compute 
n €14x1075 ev- talon 
—_— 10x10 s 


avg 


AE x = 66x 10° eV. 


(b) In order to fully distribute the energy in a fairly large nucleus, and create a 
“compound nucleus” equilibrium configuration, about 10°’? s is typically required. A 
reaction state that exists no more than about 10 s does not qualify as a compound 
nucleus. 


72. (a) We compare both the proton numbers (atomic numbers, which can be found in 
Appendix F and/or G) and the neutron numbers (see Eq. 42-1) with the magic nucleon 
numbers (special values of either Z or N) listed in Section 42-8. We find that '8O, Ni, 
Mo, Me Sr, and ~’’Pb each have a filled shell for either the protons or the neutrons (two 
of these, '*O and ”’Mo, are explicitly discussed in that section). 


(b) Consider “°K, which has Z = 19 protons (which is one less than the magic number 20). 
It has N = 21 neutrons, so it has one neutron outside a closed shell for neutrons, and thus 
qualifies for this list. Others in this list include whe 21h, and '?Nd. 


(c) Consider '°C, which has Z = 6 and N= 13 — 6 =7 neutrons. Since 8 is a magic number, 
then '°C has a vacancy in an otherwise filled shell for neutrons. Similar arguments lead to 
inclusion of °K, “Ti, °°T1, and *°’Pb in this list. 

73. THINKA generalized formation reaction can be written ¥+x—Y, where X is the 
target nucleus, x is the incident light particle, and Y is the excited compound nucleus 
(Ne). 

EXPRESS We assume _X is initially at rest. Then, conservation of energy yields 


myc’ +m,c +K,=m,c’+K,+E, 


where my, m,, and my are masses, K, and Ky are kinetic energies, and Fy is the excitation 
energy of Y. Conservation of momentum yields p, = p,.Now, 


2: 2 

Ke Py aa, Py. a mM, K, 
2m, 2m, 

so 
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myc +m,c +K, =m,c’ + b /m,@, oe dg 


K, = == b, My m.Q+E, ; 


My — 


and 


ANALYZE (a) Let x represent the alpha particle and_X represent the '°O nucleus. Then, 


(my —my—m,)c? = (19.99244 u—15.99491 u— 4.00260 u)(931.5 MeV/u) 
=— 4.722 MeV 


and 
19.99244u 


a —___—______(—-4.722MeV+25.0MeV) =25.35MeV = 25.4 MeV. 
19.99244u —4.00260u 


(b) Let x represent the proton and_X represent the '°F nucleus. Then, 


(my—my— m,)c? = (19.99244 u -18.99841 u—1.00783 u)(931.5 MeV/u) 
=— 12.85 MeV 


and 
19.99244u 


*~ 1999244 u—1.00783u 


D285 MeV +25.0 Mev@ 12.80 MeV. 


(c) Let x represent the photon and_X represent the *’Ne nucleus. Since the mass of the 
photon is zero, we must rewrite the conservation of energy equation: if EF, is the energy of 
the photon, then 

Ey myc? = myc +Ky+ Ey. 


Since my = my, this equation becomes E, = Ky + Ey. Since the momentum and energy of 
a photon are related by p, = E,/c, the conservation of momentum equation becomes E,/c 
= py. The kinetic energy of the compound nucleus is 
2 2 
_ Py _ E, 
K,==) 2. 
2m, 2myc 


We substitute this result into the conservation of energy equation to obtain 


F? 
E,=—~_~++E,. 
7 Amc? —* 


This quadratic equation has the solutions 


E, = myc + {Ge P2m,cE,. 
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If the problem is solved using the relativistic relationship between the energy and 
momentum of the compound nucleus, only one solution would be obtained, the one 
corresponding to the negative sign above. Since 


myc” = (19.99244 u)(931.5 MeV/u) = 1.862 x 104 MeV, 
we have 


E, = Ge2 x 10* Mev A Ge 10" Mev FY 2@362 « 10° Mev LBsomev( 


= 25.0 MeV. 


LEARN In part (c), the kinetic energy of the compound nucleus is 


_ EP (25.0MeV)’ 
2myc’ —_2(1.862x10* MeV) 


= 0.0168 MeV 


Y 


which is very small compared to Ey = 25.0 MeV. Essentially all of the photon energy 
goes to excite the nucleus. 


74. Using Eq. 42-15, the amount of uranium atoms and lead atoms present in the rock at 
time f is 

Ny, =Ne“ 

Np», =N,-Ny =N)-Noe“ =N,U-e“) 


and their ratio is 


The age of the rock is 


9 
in fee eg ge * in(1+0.30) =1.69x10°y. 
A mp 2 ‘3 In2 


75. THINK We represent the unknown nuclide as 7X, where A and Z are its mass 
number and atomic number, respectively. 


EXPRESS The reaction equation can be written as 
A 1 0 4 
zX+,n-_,¢+2,He. 


Conservation of charge yields Z + 0 =— 1+ 4 or Z = 3. Conservation of mass number 
yields A+ 1=0+8 or A =7. 
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ANALYZE According to the periodic table in Appendix G (also see Appendix F), 
lithium has atomic number 3, so the nuclide must be {Li. 


LEARN Charge and mass number are conserved in the neutron-capture process. The 
intermediate nuclide is “Li, which is unstable and decays (via a and 8” modes) into two 
“He’s and an electron. 


76. The dose equivalent is the product of the absorbed dose and the RBE factor, so the 
absorbed dose is 


(dose equivalent)/(RBE) = (250 x 10° ° Sv)/(0.85) = 2.94 x 10° * Gy. 


But 1 Gy = 1 J/kg, so the absorbed dose is 


G94 x 10 Gy feos x10* J/kg, 


To obtain the total energy received, we multiply this by the mass receiving the energy: 
E = (2.94 x 10-4 J/kg)(44 kg) = 1.29 x 10° J ~1.3x 10°75. 
77. THINK The decay rate R is proportional to NV, the number of radioactive nuclei. 


EXPRESS According to Eq. 42-17, R=AN, where A is the decay constant. Since R is 
proportional to N, then N/No = R/Ro = e. Since A = (In 2)/7\/2, the solution for t is 


T. 
t= ae x -—_ In “i : 
Ae. NR In2 \R, 
ANALYZE With 7/2 = 5730 y and R/Ro = 0.020, we obtain 


t= In InfQD20\g 3.2 x 10° y. 
In2 ey In2 g z 


LEARN Radiocarbon dating based on the decay of '*C is one of the most widely used 
dating method in estimating the age of organic remains. 


78. Let N,,) be the number of element AA at ¢=0. At a later time ¢, due to radioactive 


decay, we have 
Nano = Naa +Nopt Nec: 


The decay constant is 
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In2 In2 
T,, 8.00d 


= 0.0866/d. 


Since Ng,/ Noo =2, when Noo/ Na, =1.50, Nog / Na, =3.00. Therefore, at time ¢, 
Naso = Naa + Nop t+ Neo = Nag +3.00N 4, +1.50N 4 =5.50N 4, - 
Since N,, =N,,.@ ~ , combining the two expressions leads to 


Naso = ¢% =5.50 


AA 
which can be solved to give 
— In(5.50) — In(5.50) _ 


= =19.7d. 
A 0.0866/d 


t 


79. THINK The count rate in the area in question is given by R = AN, where A is the 
decay constant and N is the number of radioactive nuclei. 


EXPRESS Since the spreading is assumed uniform, the count rate R = 74,000/s is given 
by 
R=AN=X(M/m)a/A), 


where M is the mass of *°Sr produced, m is the mass of a single °Sr nucleus, A is the area 
over which fall out occurs, and a is the area in question. Since A= (In 2)/T}/2, the solution 


for a is 
anal mR) AmB 
M)\X Min2 


ANALYZE The molar mass of *’Sr is 90g/mol. With M = 400 g and A = 2000 km’, we 
find the area to be 


_ AmRT,, _ (2000x10° m?)(90 g/mol) (74, 000/s)(29 y) (3.15 x10’ s/y) 


M In2 (400g) (6.02x 10" /mol)(In2) 
=7.3x10~ m~ =730cm’. 


LEARN The Chernobyl nuclear accident in 1986 contaminated a very large area with 
90 
Sr. 


80. (a) Assuming a “target” area of one square meter, we establish a ratio: 
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2 
rate through you _ lm ~ 38x 10-22. 


total rate upward @6x 10° km? Hoo m/ kmQ 


The SI unit becquerel is equivalent to a disintegration per second. With half the beta- 
decay electrons moving upward, we find 


rate through you = : ‘(Bx 10'°/sIEs x 10°" A 19x10*/s 


which implies (converting s— h) that the rate of electrons you would intercept is Ro = 7 
x 10’/h. So in one hour, 7 x 10’ electrons would be intercepted. 


(b) Let D indicate the current year (2003, 2004, etc.). Combining Eq. 42-16 and Eq. 42- 


18, we find 
ps Rete = Gx 107/n 2G b2x¢ 


81. The lines that lead toward the lower left are alpha decays, involving an atomic 
number change of AZ, = — 2 and a mass number change of AA, = — 4. The short 
horizontal lines toward the right are beta decays (involving electrons, not positrons) in 
which case A stays the same but the change in atomic number is AZg = +1. Figure 42-20 
shows three alpha decays and two beta decays; thus, 


Z, =Z,+3AZ,+2AZ, and A, = A,+3A4,. 
Referring to Appendix F or G, we find Z; = 93 for neptunium, so 
Zp= 93 + 3C 2) + 2(1) = 89, 


which indicates the element actinium. We are given A; = 237, so A= 237 + 3(— 4) = 225. 
Therefore, the final isotope is **°Ac. 


82. We note that 2.42 min = 145.2 s. We are asked to plot (with SI units understood) 
InR=In@e* + Rie*" | 


where Ro = 3.1 x 10°, Ro’ = 4.1 x 10°, 2 = In 2/145.2, and A’ = In 2/24.6. Our plot is 
shown below. 
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t 
0 100 200 300 400 500 600 


We note that the magnitude of the slope for small ¢ is A’ (the disintegration constant for 
'!ag), and for large f is 2 (the disintegration constant for '’*Ag). 


83. We note that Ac = 1240 MeV-fim, and that the classical kinetic energy 4 mv’ can be 
written directly in terms of the classical momentum p = mv (see below). Letting 


p~Ap~Ah/Ax ~h’/r, 
we get 


5 2 aon 
pe ae (hc) 7 (1240 MeV - fm) Sea 


am 2(me?)r° 2(938MeV)| (1.2 fm)(100)'" | 


84. (a) The rate at which radium-226 is decaying is 
2 @a2fao me Keo2 x 107 / mol h 34 
R=iAN= $ 13 ; lab | ceed ; 
B GQooy 15x10's/yIQR6 g/ mol 


The activity is 3.6610’ Bq. 


(b) The activity of ?’Rn is also 3.6610’ Bq. 


(c) From Rra = Ren and R = AN = (In 2/71/2)(M/m), we get 


6 3.82d)(1.00x10~ g)(222 
M,, =| 22 | {= |v. _ (3-82d)(1.00%10" g)( Y) 2456. 
Ti2,, ) \ Mra (1600y )(365d/y)(226u) 


85. Although we haven’t drawn the requested lines in the following table, we can indicate 
their slopes: lines of constant A would have — 45° slopes, and those of constant N — Z 
would have 45°. As an example of the latter, the N — Z = 20 line (which is one of 
“eighteen-neutron excess”) would pass through Cd-114 at the lower left corner up 
through Te-122 at the upper right corner. The first column corresponds to N = 66, and the 
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bottom row to Z = 48. The last column corresponds to N = 70, and the top row to Z = 52. 
Much of the information below (regarding values of 71/2 particularly) was obtained from 
the Web sites http://nucleardata.nuclear.lu.se/nucleardata and http://www.nndc.bnl.gov/ 


nndc/ensdf. 


86 19T¢ 12076 IT, 1276 
6.0 days | 16.0h 0.1% 19.4 days | 2.6% 
lI7op 89} 1199p 120g4 Zep 
2.8h 3.6min | 38.2s 15.9 min | 57.2% 
116g Ton 1894 1994 1200, 
14.5% 7.7% 24.2% 8.6% 32.6% 
5p, 116T, nan 181, 9 
95.7% 14.1s | 43.2 min 5.0s 2.4 min 
lag 1Scq l6cq 104 I8aq 
28.7% 53.5h 7.5% 2H 50.3 min 


86. Using Eq. 42-3 (r =7,A"’), we estimate the nuclear radii of the alpha particle and Al 
to be 

r, =(1.2x10-° m)(4)'? =1.90x10°° m 

rg =(1.2x107° m)(27)'? =3.60x10° m. 


The distance between the centers of the nuclei when their surfaces touch is 
r=r,+rg =1.90x10° m+3.60x10°° m=5.50x10° m. 
From energy conservation, the amount of energy required is 


Kz 1 d.dq _ (8.99x10? N-m?/C*)(2x1.6x107 C)(13x1.6x 10" C) 
47g 1 5.50x10 °m 


=1.09x10"" J=6.79x10° eV 


87. Equation 24-43 gives the electrostatic potential energy between two uniformly 
charged spherical charges (in this case gq; = 2e and q2 = 90e) with r being the distance 
between their centers. Assuming the “uniformly charged spheres” condition is met in this 
instance, we write the equation in such a way that we can make use of k = 1/47 and the 
electronvolt unit: 
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css afat. fips 10° Vein] $2 10-” chee 2.59x 107 a 
r r r 


C 


with 7 understood to be in meters. It is convenient to write this for r in femtometers, in 
which case U = 259/r MeV. This is shown plotted below. 


MeV 
30 


20 


fm 
20 40 60 80 100 


oO 


88. We take the speed to be constant, and apply the classical kinetic energy formula: 


ot d Sp ie aE [2me? 
v 2K/m 2K c\ K 


(1.2x10m)(100)"* [2(938MeV) 
3.0x10° m/s 5MeV 
~4x10”s. 


89. We solve for A from Eq. 42-3: 


3 f 3 
ae zs Y= 27. 
I fm 


90. The problem with Web-based services is that there are no guarantees of accuracy or 
that the Web page addresses will not change from the time this solution is written to the 
time someone reads this. Still, it is worth mentioning that a very accessible Web site for a 
wide variety of periodic table and _ isotope-related information is 
http://www.webelements.com. Two sites, http://nucleardata.nuclear.lu.se/nucleardata and 
http://www.nndc.bnl.gov/nndc/ensdf, are aimed more toward the nuclear professional. 
These are the sites where some of the information mentioned below was obtained. 
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(a) According to Appendix F, the atomic number 60 corresponds to the element 
neodymium (Nd). The first Web site mentioned above gives nid, Nd, Mand, MON d, 
“6nd, '“8Nd, and '°°Nd in its list of naturally occurring isotopes. Two of these, '“*Nd and 
'S°Nd, are not perfectly stable, but their half-lives are much longer than the age of the 
universe (detailed information on their half-lives, modes of decay, etc. are available at the 
last two Web sites referred to, above). 


(b) In this list, we are asked to put the nuclides that contain 60 neutrons and that are 
recognized to exist but not stable nuclei (this is why, for example, '“’Cd is not included 
here). Although the problem does not ask for it, we include the half-lives of the nuclides 
in our list, though it must be admitted that not all reference sources agree on those values 
(we picked ones we regarded as “most reliable”). Thus, we have *7Rb (0.2 s), ’Sr (0.7 8), 
°Y (2 s), '°Zr (7s), '°'Nb (7s), °’Mo (11 minutes), ‘Tc (54 s), ‘°°Rh (35 hours), ‘°’In 
(4 hours), ''°Sn (4 hours), '!'Sb (75 s), '!’Te (2 minutes), '1 (7 s), ''*Xe (10 s), '°Cs 
(1.4 s), and ''°Ba (1.4 s). 


(c) We would include in this list: Fn, Cu, Ni, Co, Fe, Mn, Cr, and V, 


91. (a) In terms of the original value of u, the newly defined u is greater by a factor 
of 1.007825. So the mass of 'H would be 1.000000 u, the mass of 2C would be 


(12.000000/1.007825) u = 11.90683 u. 
(b) The mass of *°U would be (238.050785/ 1.007825) u = 236.2025 u. 
92. (a) The mass number 4 of a radionuclide changes by 4 in an q@ decay and is 
unchanged in a £ decay. If the mass numbers of two radionuclides are given by 4n + k 
and 4n' + k (where k = 0, 1, 2, 3), then the heavier one can decay into the lighter one by a 
series of a (and /) decays, as their mass numbers differ by only an integer times 4. If A = 


4n + k, then after a-decaying for m times, its mass number becomes 


A=4n+k— 4m=4(n— m) +k, 
still in the same chain. 


(b) For 7°U, 235 =58 x 4+3 =4n +3. 
(c) For *°°U, 236 = 59 x 4 =4n. 
(d) For *°U, 238 =59 x 4+2=4n+2. 
(e) For **°’Pu, 239 =59 x 4+3=4n+3. 
(f) For “°Pu, 240 = 60 x 4 = 4n. 


For “Cm, 245 =61 x 4+1=4n +1. 
g 
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(h) For *“°Cm, 246 = 61 x 4+2=4n +2. 
(i) For *°Cf, 249 = 62x 4+1=4n+1. 
(j) For *?Fm, 253 = 63 x 4+ 1=4n+1. 
93. The disintegration energy is 


o-Q-m, —Ex 


- B04852 u—48.94787 ud 15MeV / uQo.00547 MeV 
= (0.600 MeV. 


94. We locate a nuclide from Table 42-1 by finding the coordinate (N, Z) of the 
corresponding point in Fig. 42-4. It is clear that all the nuclides listed in Table 42-1 are 
stable except the last two, *?’Ac and **’Pu. 


95. (a) We use R = Roe ™ to find t: 


1) Ro Tiny, Ro _ 14.284, 3050 


= = = 595d. 
X» R In2 R In2 170 


t 


(b) The required factor is 


= = eo! = gin = pe eaieesaie =1.12 
96. (a) From the decay series, we know that N210, the amount of 210Db nuclei, changes 
because of two decays: the decay from 7”°Ra into 7'°Pb at the rate Roo6 = A226N226, and the 
decay from 7!°Pb into 7°°Pb at the rate R219 = Az10N210. The first of these decays causes 


N»10 to increase while the second one causes it to decrease. Thus, 


AN 19 
dt 


= Ry — Roig = A s96No96 ox AnioN 0: 


(b) We set AN>0/at = Rv6 Ro10 = 0 to obtain Ro 6/Ro10 = 1.00. 


(c) From Ro26 = A226N226 = R210 = A210N210, we obtain 


N96 = Ano = Lioy96 1.60 x 10° 


- Y = 708. 
Noi Ans Doo 22.6y 


(d) Since only 1.00% of the Ra remains, the ratio R226/R210 is 0.00100 of that of the 
equilibrium state computed in part (b). Thus the ratio is (0.0100)(1) = 0.0100. 
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(e) This is similar to part (d) above. Since only 1.00% of the ?6Ra remains, the ratio 
N 76/N2 10 is 1.00% of that of the equilibrium state computed in part (c), or (0.0100)(70.8) 
= 0.708. 


(f) Since the actual value of N226/N210 is 0.09, which much closer to 0.0100 than to 1, the 
sample of the lead pigment cannot be 300 years old. So Emmaus is not a Vermeer. 


97. (a) Replacing differentials with deltas in Eq. 42-12, we use the fact that AN = — 12 
during At = 1.0 s to obtain 


a =~ As = 1=48x10"8/s 


where N = 2.5 x 10'*, mentioned at the second paragraph of Section 42-3, is used. 


(b) Equation 42-18 yields 7). = In 2/A = 1.4 x 10!” s, or about 4.6 billion years. 


Chapter 43 


1. (a) Using Eq. 42-20 and adapting Eq. 42-21 to this sample, the number of fission- 
events per second is 


_Nin2 M,N ,In2 
fission ~ = MT 


1/2 fission U*1/2 fission 


_ (1.0 g)(6.02 x 10° / mol) In2 
~ (235 g/ mol)(3.0x 10!” y)(365 d/y) 


= 16 fissions/ day. 


(b) Since Ro 1/T,,, (see Eq. 42-20), the ratio of rates is 


ission 


17 
2 SURI EY 24 ep a6): 
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fission 
2. When a neutron is captured by **’Np it gains 5.0 MeV, more than enough to offset the 
4.2 MeV required for ***Np to fission. Consequently, *?’Np is fissionable by thermal 


neutrons. 


3. The energy transferred is 


O = (Myp3g +, — Myz39 Je” 
= (238.050782 u+1.008664 u—239.054287 u)(931.5 MeV/u) 
=4.8 MeV. 


4. Adapting Eq. 42-21, there are 


N,, = Mam wa = (gl 8 |eco2.10 mor 225.10" 
MM, 9 g/mol 


plutonium nuclei in the sample. If they all fission (each releasing 180 MeV), then the 
total energy release is 4.54 x 10°° MeV. 


5. The yield of one warhead is 2.0 megatons of TNT, or 
yield = 2(2.6x10 MeV) =5.2x10* MeV. 


Since each fission event releases about 200 MeV of energy, the number of fissions is 
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_5.2x10 MeV 
200 MeV 


=2.6x107°. 


However, this only pertains to the 8.0% of Pu that undergoes fission, so the total number 
of Pu is 


N _ 2.6x10° 


o=— = = 3.25x10° =5.4x10° mol. 
0.080 0.080 


With M =0.239 kg/mol, the mass of the warhead is 


m=(5.4x10° mol)(0.239 kg/mol) =1.3x10° kg. 


6. We note that the sum of superscripts (mass numbers 4) must balance, as well as the 
sum of Z values (where reference to Appendix F or G is helpful). A neutron has Z = 0 and 
A= 1. Uranium has Z = 92. 


(a) Since xenon has Z = 54, then “Y” must have Z = 92 — 54 = 38, which indicates the 
element strontium. The mass number of “Y” is 235 + 1 — 140 — 1 = 95, so “Y” is Sr, 


(b) Iodine has Z = 53, so “Y” has Z = 92 — 53 = 39, corresponding to the element yttrium 
(the symbol for which, coincidentally, is Y). Since 235 + 1 — 139 — 2 = 95, then the 
unknown isotope is ”Y. 

(c) The atomic number of zirconium is Z = 40. Thus, 92 — 40 — 2 = 52, which means that 
“X” has Z = 52 (tellurium). The mass number of “X” is 235 + 1 — 100 — 2 = 134, so we 
obtain '*“Te. 


(d) Examining the mass numbers, we find b = 235 + 1 — 141 —92 =3. 


7. If R is the fission rate, then the power output is P = RO, where Q is the energy released 
in each fission event. Hence, 


R = P/O = (1.0 W)/(200 x 10° eV)(1.60 x 10° '? J/eV) = 3.1 x 10°” fissions/s. 
8. (a) We consider the process °**Mo — “Sc + “Sc. The disintegration energy is 
O = (mmo — 2ms,)c” = [97.90541 u— 2(48.95002 u)](931.5 MeV/u) = +5.00 MeV. 
(b) The fact that it is positive does not necessarily mean we should expect to find a great 
deal of molybdenum nuclei spontaneously fissioning; the energy barrier (see Fig. 43-3) is 
presumably higher and/or broader for molybdenum than for uranium. 


9. (a) The mass of a single atom of 251) is 


m, =(235 u)(1.661 x 10-7” kg/u) = 3.90 x 10°? kg, 
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so the number of atoms in m = 1.0 kg is 
N=mlmo = (1.0 kg)/(3.90 x 10° 7° kg) = 2.56 x 1074~2.6 x 104. 


66,99 


An alternate approach (but essentially the same once the connection between the “u” unit 
and Na is made) would be to adapt Eq. 42-21. 


(b) The energy released by N fission events is given by E = NO, where Q is the energy 
released in each event. For 1.0 kg of *°U, 


E = (2.56 x 10°*)(200 x 10° eV)(1.60 x 10° '? J/eV) = 8.19 x 10° J ¥8.2x 10°J. 
(c) If P is the power requirement of the lamp, then 
t = E/P = (8.19 x 10'° J\/(100 W) = 8.19 x 10!! s =2.6 x 10* y. 
The conversion factor 3.156 x 10’ s/y is used to obtain the last result. 


10. The energy released is 


QO = (m, rf mM, ~~ Mc, = Mey ~ 2m, )c° 
= (235.04392 u—1.00867 u—140.91963 u—92.92157 u)(931.5 MeV/u) 
= 181 MeV. 


11. If Mc; is the mass of a *°Cr nucleus and Mog is the mass of a Mig nucleus, then the 
disintegration energy is 


O= (Mc - 2Mig)e = [51.94051 u— 2(25.98259 u)](931.5 MeV/u) =— 23.0 MeV. 
12. (a) Consider the process *’ U+n— '°Ce+ ”Ru+Ne. We have 
Zp- Zi = Zoe + Zau— Zy = 58+ 44—- 92 =10. 
Thus the number of beta-decay events is 10. 
(b) Using Table 37-3, the energy released in this fission process is 


QO = (my + Mm, Meg a Mey _ 10m, )c* 
= (238.05079 u+ 1.00867 u—139.90543 u—98.90594 u)(931.5 MeV /u) —10(0.511 MeV) 
= 226 MeV. 


13. (a) The electrostatic potential energy is given by 
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2 
U= li. Zee 
ANG, hyo Fh 


where Zx, is the atomic number of xenon, Zs, is the atomic number of strontium, rx. is 
the radius of a xenon nucleus, and rs; is the radius of a strontium nucleus. Atomic 
numbers can be found either in Appendix F or Appendix G. The radii are given by r = 
(1.2 fm)4', where A is the mass number, also found in Appendix F. Thus, 


rxe = (1.2 fm)(140)'? = 6.23 fm = 6.23 x 10° '° m 


and 
rs, = (1.2 fm)(96)'? = 5.49 fm = 5.49 x 10° m. 


Hence, the potential energy is 


(54)(38)(1.60x10° C) 


6.23x10 ° m+5.49x1l0°° m 


U =(8.99x10° V-m/C) 
= 251 MeV. 


(b) The energy released in a typical fission event is about 200 MeV, roughly the same as 
the electrostatic potential energy when the fragments are touching. The energy appears as 
kinetic energy of the fragments and neutrons produced by fission. 


14. (a) The surface area a of a nucleus is given by 
a=4zR = 4n(R,A'?) cA: 
Thus, the fractional change in surface area is 


= = — ] = +0.25. 
a, a, (236)*? 
(b) Since V oc R? « (4"%)? = A, we have 
V. 
AV _"s , — 140+96 (6. 


Ve OS, 236 
(c) The fractional change in potential energy is 


AU _U, l= Ox! Rye + 5, / Rs, i- (54)°(140) "° + (38)°(96) "" 
Ur 20; O/R,, (92) (236)! 
= -~0.36. 
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15. THINK One megaton of TNT releases 2.6 x 10°* MeV of energy. The energy 
released in each fission event is about 200 MeV. 


EXPRESS The energy yield of the bomb is 
E =(66 x 10 * megaton)(2.6 x 107° MeV/ megaton) = 1.72 x 107’ MeV. 
At 200 MeV per fission event, the total number of fission events taking place is 


(1.72 x 10°’ MeV)/(200 MeV) = 8.58 x 10”. 


Now, since only 4.0% of the *°U nuclei originally present undergo fission, there must 


have been (8.58 x 10°*)/(0.040) = 2.14 x 10”° nuclei originally present. 
ANALYZE (a) The mass of *°U originally present was 
(2.14 x 10°°)(235 u)(1.661 x 10°?’ kg/u) = 83.7 kg ~ 84 kg. 
(b) Two fragments are produced in each fission event, so the total number of fragments is 
2(8.58 x 10°) = 1.72 x 10°° & 1.7 x 10°. 
(c) One neutron produced in a fission event is used to trigger the next fission event, so the 
average number of neutrons released to the environment in each event is 1.5. The total 
number released is 
(8.58 x 10°)(1.5) = 1.29 x 107 ~1.3 x 10°. 
LEARN When one **°U nucleus undergoes fission, the neutrons it produces (an average 
number of 2.5 neutrons per fission) can trigger other °°U nuclei to fission, thereby setting 


up a chain reaction that allows an enormous amount of energy to be released. 


16. (a) Using the result of Problem 43-4, the TNT equivalent is 


(2.50 kg)(4.54 x 10° MeV /kg) 


= 7 =44x10* ton = 44 kton. 
2.610 MeV/10° ton 


(b) Assuming that this is a fairly inefficiently designed bomb, then much of the remaining 
92.5 kg is probably “wasted” and was included perhaps to make sure the bomb did not 
“fizzle.” There is also an argument for having more than just the critical mass based on 
the short assembly time of the material during the implosion, but this so-called “super- 
critical mass,” as generally quoted, is much less than 92.5 kg, and does not necessarily 
have to be purely plutonium. 
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17. THINK We represent the unknown fragment as 7X, where A and Z are its mass 


number and atomic number, respectively. Charge and mass number are conserved in the 
neutron-capture process. 


EXPRESS The reaction can be written as 
235 1 82 A 
9 U+ pn 3,Get+5X . 


Conservation of charge yields 92 + 0 = 32 + Z, so Z = 60. Conservation of mass number 
yields 235 + 1 = 83 + A, so A = 153. 


ANALYZE (a) Looking in Appendix F or G for nuclides with Z = 60, we find that the 
unknown fragment is '3)Nd. 


(b) We neglect the small kinetic energy and momentum carried by the neutron that 
triggers the fission event. Then, 
QO = Kge + Kna, 


where KGe is the kinetic energy of the germanium nucleus and Kng 1s the kinetic energy of 
the neodymium nucleus. Conservation of momentum yields p,, + Pyy =9. Now, we can 
write the classical formula for kinetic energy in terms of the magnitude of the momentum 
vector: 


which implies that 


Kc Dai = Poe _ Me Pow _ Me 3 
N e* 
2M xa 2M ya Mya 2M Mya 


Thus, the energy equation becomes 


ig ar Ke. + : K,. = Ms + Moe Ka 
Nd Mya 
and 
M 1 
Kx.= Mey 19? __fi96 Mev) = 110 MEV: 


© Mya t+ Mo 153 u+83 u 
(c) Similarly, 


(170 MeV) = 60 MeV. 


K.= cg = 83 u 
“My, +Mo. 153 u+ 83.u 


(d) The initial speed of the germanium nucleus is 
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6 -19 
se ps Ge a 2(110x10 ion J/eV) “1.600 nik 
Mo (83 u)(1.661x10~ kg/u) 


(e) The initial speed of the neodymium nucleus is 


6 -19 
— 2Kya 2 2(60 x 10 ver J/eV) SeRONtOr are 
Myp (153 u)(1.661x 10 kg/u) 


LEARN By momentum conservation, the two fragments fly apart in opposite directions. 


18. If P is the power output, then the energy E produced in the time interval At (= 3 y) is 


E = P At=(200 x 10° W)(3 y)(3.156 x 10’ s/y) = 1.89 x 10'° J 
= (1.89 x 10'° J)/(1.60 x 10°!” J/eV) = 1.18 x 10° eV 
= 1.18 x 10°? MeV. 


At 200 MeV per event, this means (1.18 x 10”)/200 = 5.90 x 10”° fission events occurred. 
This must be half the number of fissionable nuclei originally available. Thus, there were 
2(5.90 x 10°) = 1.18 x 10° nuclei. The mass of a *°U nucleus is 
(235 u)(1.661 x 10 *’ kg/u) = 3.90 x 10° * kg, 

so the total mass of 7°U originally present was (1.18 x 10°”)(3.90 10." kg) = 462 kg. 
19. After each time interval fen the number of nuclides in the chain reaction gets 
multiplied by k. The number of such time intervals that has gone by at time fis ¢/tgen. For 
example, if the multiplication factor is 5 and there were 12 nuclei involved in the reaction 


to start with, then after one interval 60 nuclei are involved. And after another interval 300 
nuclei are involved. Thus, the number of nuclides engaged in the chain reaction at time ¢ 


is N(t)= Nk. Since P « N we have 
PO=aPh 
20. We use the formula from Problem 43-19: 


P(t) i PK a (400 Mw)(1 .0003)°° min)(60 s/min)/(0.00300s) = 8.03 x 10° Mw. 


21. If R is the decay rate then the power output is P = RO, where Q is the energy 
produced by each alpha decay. Now 


R = AN = N1n2/T,p, 
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where A is the disintegration constant and 7\, is the half-life. The relationship 


A=(In2)/T,,, is used. If M is the total mass of material and m is the mass of a single 


238 
Pu nucleus, then 


M 1.00 kg 


= a5 = 2253x1005 
m (238 u)(1.661x 10 kg/u) 


Thus, 
_ NOQIn2 _ (2.53x10™)(5.50x 10° eV)(1.60 107’ J/eV)(In2) 


P 
Tis (87.7 y)(3.156 x10’ s/y) 


=557W. 


22. We recall Eq. 43-6: 
QO ~ 200 MeV =3.2x 10°''J. 


It is important to bear in mind that watts multiplied by seconds give joules. From E = 
Ptgen = NO we get the number of free neutrons: 


Pty, (500 x 10° W)(1.0x 10° s) 


= =1.6%10"°: 
O 3210" I 


N= 


23. THINK The neutron generation time fgen in a reactor is the average time needed for a 
fast neutron emitted in a fission event to be slowed to thermal energies by the moderator 
and then initiate another fission event. 


EXPRESS Let Po be the initial power output, P be the final power output, k be the 
multiplication factor, ¢ be the time for the power reduction, and fgen be the neutron 
generation time. Then, according to the result of Problem 43-19, 


p= Pl 


ANALYZE We divide by Po, take the natural logarithm of both sides of the equation and 
solve for In k: 


t 3 
mee ‘en( 2) _ ee a SE | = —0.0006161. 


a 2.68 1200 MW 
PW) 
Hence, k = & °°°!®! = 0.99938. na 
’ 800 Seg 
LEARN The power output as a function of “Nee 


time is shown to the right. Since the 
multiplication factor k is smaller than 1, the 4°, ____________- a 
output decreases with time. 200 


1 2 3 4 


1(s) 
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24. (a) We solve Qer from P = ROQerr: 


Ont = E = . > me 
R NA MIn2 
_ (90.0 u)(1.66x 10” kg/u)(0.93 W)(29 y)(3.15x 10’ s/y) 
fe (1.00 x 10° kg)(In 2)(1.60 x 107"? J / MeV) 
= 12 MeV. 


(b) The amount of *°Sr needed is 


5 150 W 235 
(0.050)(0.93 W/g) 


kg. 


25. THINK Momentum is conserved in the collision process. In addition, energy is also 
conserved since the collision is elastic. 


EXPRESS Let v,; be the initial velocity of the neutron, v,, be its final velocity, and vy be 
the final velocity of the target nucleus. Then, since the target nucleus is initially at rest, 
conservation of momentum yields 

MyVni = MyVnf + MvV¢ 


and conservation of energy yields 
Pos tg 
<M, V,; =—M,Vj- + —mMv,. 
2 Dat + ea § 
We solve these two equations simultaneously for vz This can be done, for example, by 
using the conservation of momentum equation to obtain an expression for v, in terms of 


vy and substituting the expression into the conservation of energy equation. We solve the 
resulting equation for vz We obtain ve= 2myVvpi/(m + mn). 


ANALYZE (a) The energy lost by the neutron is the same as the energy gained by the 
target nucleus, so 


te 2: ot Snes, 
MV pe Ve 
2 2 (m+m,) 


The initial kinetic energy of the neutron is K =4m,v- 


n° ni? 


so 


AK 4m,m 
K  (m+m,y 


(b) The mass of a neutron is 1.0 u and the mass of a hydrogen atom is also 1.0 u. (Atomic 
masses can be found in Appendix G.) Thus, 
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AK _ 4(1.0 u(1.0 u) _ 14 
K (10u+10u? —— 


(c) Similarly, the mass of a deuterium atom is 2.0 u, so 

(AK)/K = 4(1.0 u)(2.0 u)/(2.0 u + 1.0 u)” = 0.89. 
(d) The mass of a carbon atom is 12 u, so 

(AKVK = 4(1.0 u)(12 u)/(12 u + 1.0 u)? = 0.28. 
(e) The mass of a lead atom is 207 u, so 

(AK)/K = 4(1.0 u)(207 u)/(207 u + 1.0 uy’ = 0.019. 

(f) During each collision, the energy of the neutron is reduced by the factor 1 — 0.89 = 
0.11. If £; is the initial energy, then the energy after n collisions is given by FE = (0.11)"Ei. 


We take the natural logarithm of both sides and solve for n. The result is 


_ In(Z/E,) _ In(0.025 eV/1.00 eV) 
In0.11 In0.11 


=7.9~8. 


The energy first falls below 0.025 eV on the eighth collision. 


LEARN The fractional kinetic energy loss as a function of the mass of the stationary 
atom (in units of m/m, ) is plotted below. 


AKIK 


mimy 


From the plot, it is clear that the energy loss is greatest (AK/K = 1) when the atom has the 
same as the neutron. 


26. The ratio is given by 
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N,(t) = N,(0) e (AA)! 
N,(t) N,(0) 


igh (ROT AS || : ——~ In[(0.0072)(0.15) 7] 
A,—-A, |\ N,(t) J N.(0) } | 0.55—9.85)10° y 


=3.6x10” y. 


> 


or 


27. (a) Pavg = (15 x 10° W-y)/(200,000 y) = 7.5 x 10° W =75 kW. 
(b) Using the result of Eq. 43-6, we obtain 


_ ME _ (235u)(1.66x 10" kg/u)(15x10° W- y)(3.15x10’s/y) 


M -13 
O (200MeV)(1.6x 10" J/MeV) 


=5.8x10°kg. 


28. The nuclei of ***U can capture neutrons and beta-decay. With a large amount of 
neutrons available due to the fission of *°U, the probability for this process is 
substantially increased, resulting in a much higher decay rate for ***U and causing the 
depletion of °38U (and relative enrichment of 7*°U). 


29. THINK With a shorter half-life, *°U has a greater decay rate than ***U. Thus, if the 
ore contains only 0.72% of aad 6! today, then the concentration must be higher in the far 
distant past. 


EXPRESS Let ¢ be the present time and ¢ = 0 be the time when the ratio of 7°U to 7°U 
was 3.0%. Let N235 be the number of **°U nuclei present in a sample now and N35, be 
the number present at t = 0. Let Ny3g be the number of °38Ly nuclei present in the sample 
now and N39 be the number present at ¢ = 0. The law of radioactive decay holds for 
each species, so 


= —Ag3st 
Ny35 = No35,08 
and 


= Keak 
N 338 = 2808 

Dividing the first equation by the second, we obtain 

— (A935 A938 )t 


r=nhe 


where r = N35/N238 (= 0.0072) and ro = N35,0/N238,0 Ee 0.030). We solve for ft: 


t= In b 
Ao3s — Ansg % 


ANALYZE Now we use 1,5 =(In2)/7i),, and A,;. =(In2)/ 7, to obtain 
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po FitrwsTirroe inl 7 -- en | 
Cisse hie) 2 (4.5x10° y—7.0x10°y)In2 | 0.030 


=1.7x10’y. 


1 


LEARN How the ratio r = N35/N23g3 changes with time is plotted below. In the plot, we 
take the ratio to be 0.03 at tf = 0. At ¢ = 1.7x10” y or t/T,,) 55, =0.378,r is reduced to 


0.072. 


i V/T 1/2, 238 
=s 0.4 0.6 0.8 - 


30. We are given the energy release per fusion (O = 3.27 MeV = 5.24 x 10° '° J) and that 
a pair of deuterium atoms is consumed in each fusion event. To find how many pairs of 
deuterium atoms are in the sample, we adapt Eq. 42-21: 


Nig ey oo ee lecoe 10° / mol) = 1.5 10". 
2M, 2.0 g/ mol) 


Multiplying this by QO gives the total energy released: 7.9 x 10°° J. Keeping in mind that a 
watt is a joule per second, we have 


13 
pa LIX1OT ST ag igh s=25x10' y. 
100 W 


31. THINK Coulomb repulsion acts to prevent two charged particles from coming close 
enough to be within the range of their attractive nuclear force. 


EXPRESS We take the height of the Coulomb barrier to be the value of the kinetic 
energy K each deuteron must initially have if they are to come to rest when their surfaces 


touch. If 7 is the radius of a deuteron, conservation of energy yields 


= te 


a ANE, or’ 


ANALYZE With r = 2.1 fm, we have 
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1 & _ 99x10? Vemic) LOOX" OF 


= 5 = 2.74x10 J =170 keV. 
4né, 4r 4(2.1x10"" m) 


LEARN The height of the Coulomb barrier depends on the charges and radii of the two 
interacting nuclei. Increasing the charge raises the barrier. 


32. (a) Our calculation is identical to that in Sample Problem — “Fusion in a gas of 
protons and required temperature” except that we are now using R appropriate to two 
deuterons coming into “contact,” as opposed to the R = 1.0 fm value used in the Sample 
Problem. If we use R = 2.1 fm for the deuterons, then our K is simply the K calculated in 
the Sample Problem, divided by 2.1: 


K 
Kia=> = aa =170 keV. 
21 2A 


Consequently, the voltage needed to accelerate each deuteron from rest to that value of K 
is 170 kV. 


(b) Not all deuterons that are accelerated toward each other will come into “contact” and 
not all of those that do so will undergo nuclear fusion. Thus, a great many deuterons must 
be repeatedly encountering other deuterons in order to produce a macroscopic energy 
release. An accelerator needs a fairly good vacuum in its beam pipe, and a very large 
number flux is either impractical and/or very expensive. Regarding expense, there are 
other factors that have dissuaded researchers from using accelerators to build a controlled 
fusion “reactor,” but those factors may become less important in the future — making the 
feasibility of accelerator “add-ons” to magnetic and inertial confinement schemes more 
cost-effective. 


33. Our calculation is very similar to that in Sample Problem — “Fusion in a gas of 
protons and required temperature” except that we are now using R appropriate to two 


lithium-7 nuclei coming into “contact,” as opposed to the R = 1.0 fm value used in the 
Sample Problem. If we use 


R=r=rA'? =(12 fmV7 =23 fm 
and g = Ze = 3e, then our K is given by (see the Sample Problem) 


ee Zeer» 37(1.6x10-” C)’ 
l6zé,r 167(8.85x10” F/m)(2.3x10" m) 


which yields 2.25 x 10°'° J= 1.41 MeV. We interpret this as the answer to the problem, 
though the term “Coulomb barrier height” as used here may be open to other 
interpretations. 
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34. From the expression for n(K) given we may write n(K) « K'’e “*". Thus, with 


k=8.62 x 10 *eV/K =8.62 x 10 *keV/K, 
we have 


1/2 
mK) _(_K | -w-n,r _(5.00keV ei 5.00keV —1.94keV 
ne Ree 1.94keV (8.62 x10 *keV)(1.50x10’K) 


avg av! 
=0.151. 
35. The kinetic energy of each proton is 
K =k,T =(1.38x10™ J/K)(1.0x10’ K) =1.38x10°"° J. 


At the closest separation, /‘min, all the kinetic energy is converted to potential energy: 


2 
RS) Ga 6 ee ae 
Ane, Pin 


Solving for 7min, we obtain 


at & _8.99x10? N-m?/C*)(1.60x10” ©)’ 
min Ame, 2K (138x105) 


=8.33x10° m= 1 pm. 


36. The energy released is 


QO =-Amc* = ~(m,, ~My — M,C? 
=—(3.016029 u—2.014102 u—1.007825 u)(931.5 MeV/u) 
=5.49 MeV. 


37. (a) Let M be the mass of the Sun at time ¢ and E be the energy radiated to that time. 
Then, the power output is 
P = dE/dt = (dM/dt)c’, 


where E = Mc’ is used. At the present time, 


26 
dM = P a 3.9x10° W : = 4,310" kg/s. 


dt ¢*  (2,998x10° m/s) 


(b) We assume the rate of mass loss remained constant. Then, the total mass loss is 


AM = (dM/dt) At = (4.33 x 10” kg/s) (4.5 x 10° y) (3.156 x 10’ s/y) 
= 6.15 x 10° kg. 
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The fraction lost is 
AM 6.15x10”% kg 


= = eo 0 
M+AM  2.0x10kg+6.15x10% kg 


38. In Fig. 43-10, let QO; = 0.42 MeV, Q2 = 1.02 MeV, Q3 = 5.49 MeV, and Q4 = 
12.86 MeV. For the overall proton-proton cycle 


O=20, +20, +20, +9, 
= 2(0.42 MeV +102 MeV +549 MeV) +12.86 MeV = 26.7 MeV. 


39. If My- is the mass of an atom of helium and Mc is the mass of an atom of carbon, then 
the energy released in a single fusion event is 


QO =(3M,, —M.)c? =[3(4.0026 u)—(12.0000 u)](931.5 MeV/u) = 7.27 MeV. 


Note that 3444. contains the mass of six electrons and so does Mc. The electron masses 
cancel and the mass difference calculated is the same as the mass difference of the nuclei. 


40. (a) We are given the energy release per fusion (O = 26.7 MeV = 4.28 x 10 '* J) and 


that four protons are consumed in each fusion event. To find how many sets of four 
protons are in the sample, we adapt Eq. 42-21: 


M 1000g 23 26 
N,, =—™ NN, =| ————~ — |(6.02x10 1)=1.5x10" . 
: Seo * ey) . 


Multiplying this by QO gives the total energy released: 6.4 x 10'* J. It is not required that 
the answer be in SI units; we could have used MeV throughout (in which case the answer 
is 4.0 x 107’ MeV). 


(b) The number of *°U nuclei is 


Nyug = qe | 10" jnotFA2s0. 10" 
5g/mol 


If all the U-235 nuclei fission, the energy release (using the result of Eq. 43-6) is 
NyysQpuion = €56 x 10” Ko MeV@5.1x 10 MeV =8.2x10"°J.. 


We see that the fusion process (with regard to a unit mass of fuel) produces a larger 
amount of energy (despite the fact that the O value per event is smaller). 


41. Since the mass of a helium atom is 
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(4.00 u)(1.661 x 10°?’ kg/u) = 6.64 x 10° *’ kg, 
the number of helium nuclei originally in the star is 

(4.6 x 10° kg)/(6.64 x 10°?’ kg) = 6.92 x 10°%. 
Since each fusion event requires three helium nuclei, the number of fusion events that can 
take place is 


N=6.92 x 10°°/3 = 2.31 x 10°°. 


If Q is the energy released in each event and ¢ is the conversion time, then the power 
output is P = NO/t and 


NO _ (2.31x10*)(7.27x10° eV)(1.60x10-” J/eV) 
Po 5.3x10°° W 
=1.6x10°y 


fa =5.07x10"s 


42. We assume the neutrino has negligible mass. The photons, of course, are also taken to 
have zero mass. 


OQ, = Gh, —m -m. = 2b—m oe 


abies Gana 2 1020005486u Dis mev/ul 
= 0.42 MeV 
QO, = G+ m, ne =Gim, —m,k 


- BoiaiozuQhioo7s250- ies 
=5.49 MeV 


OQ, = Gh, —m,—2m, b’ = Gh, —m,—2m, k? 
- 219516029 uQ4.002603u-21Dy07825uGD15 MeV/uC 


=1286MeV . 


43. (a) The energy released is 


Q=(5m,,, M3, May, m,, 2m, )e 
= ['5(2.014102u)—3.016029u — 4.002603u 1.007825 u— 2(1.008665u) |(931.5 MeV/u) 
= 24.9MeV. 


(b) Assuming 30.0% of the deutertum undergoes fusion, the total energy released is 
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Thus, the rating is 


*= 5 6x10" MeV/megaton INT 
7 00GPoke G9 mev9 
7 shou Gee x10” kg/ullox 10” MeV/megaton INTT 
= 8.65megaton TNT . 


44. The mass of the hydrogen in the Sun’s core is m, = 0.35 bv... The time it takes 
for the hydrogen to be entirely consumed is 


M, ss dpqo « 10” keN 5 10° 
f= = =~ > xX Fs 
dm/ dt @ x10" kg/sI@isx10" vyl 


45. (a) Since two neutrinos are produced per proton-proton cycle (see Eq. 43-10 or Fig. 
43-10), the rate of neutrino production R, satisfies 


ap 2G x10°wN ee 
R= “by, = a es So" 3 
O MeV Jp x 10" J/Mev 


(b) Let d.; be the Earth to Sun distance, and R be the radius of Earth (see Appendix C). 
Earth represents a small cross section in the “sky” as viewed by a fictitious observer on 
the Sun. The rate of neutrinos intercepted by that area (very small, relative to the area of 
the full “sky’’) is 


27 @sx10%s" Pe x 10° mY? : 
Rum = BE fe ji Zag =$2x10%s". 


46. (a) The products of the carbon cycle are 2e° + 2v + “He, the same as that of the 
proton-proton cycle (see Eq. 43-10). The difference in the number of photons is not 
significant. 


(b) We have 
Q abon =0, +Q, a3 Bae o 
= (1.95x1.19+ 7.55 + 7.30 +1.73+4.97)MeV 


= 24.7 MeV 
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which is the same as that for the proton-proton cycle (once we subtract out the electron- 
positron annihilations; see Fig. 43-10): 


Oy p = 26.7 MeV — 2(1.02 MeV) = 24.7 MeV. 
47. THINK The energy released by burning | kg of carbon is 3.3 x 10’ J. 


EXPRESS The mass of a carbon atom is (12.0 u)(1.661 x 10°*” kg/u) = 1.99 x 10° *° kg, 
so the number of carbon atoms in 1.00 kg of carbon is 


(1.00 kg)/(1.99 x 10° *° kg) = 5.02 x 10”. 
ANALYZE (a) The heat of combustion per atom is 
(3.3 x 10’ J/kg)/(5.02 x 10°° atom/kg) = 6.58 x 10°"? J/atom. 
This is 4.11 eV/atom. 


(b) In each combustion event, two oxygen atoms combine with one carbon atom, so the 
total mass involved is 2(16.0 u) + (12.0 u) = 44 u. This is 


(44 u(1.661 x 10-77 kg/u) = 7.31 x 10° kg. 


Each combustion event produces 6.58 x 10°!” J so the energy produced per unit mass of 
reactants is (6.58 x 10°"? J)/(7.31 x 10 *° kg) = 9.00 x 10° J/kg. 


(c) If the Sun were composed of the appropriate mixture of carbon and oxygen, the 
number of combustion events that could occur before the Sun burns out would be 


(2.0 x 10°° kg)/(7.31 x 10°76 kg) = 2.74 x 10°. 
The total energy released would be 
E = (2.74 x 10°°)(6.58 x 10°!” J) = 1.80 x 10°” J. 
If P is the power output of the Sun, the burn time would be 


_E_ 1.80x10°5 
P 3.9x10°W 


or 1.5x10°y, to two significant figures. 


= 4.62x10!°s =1.46x10°y, 


LEARN The Sun burns not coal but hydrogen via the proton-proton cycle in which the 
fusion of hydrogen nuclei into helium nuclei take place. The mechanism of 
thermonuclear fusion reactions allows the Sun to radiate energy at a rate of 3.9 x 10 ow 
for several billion years. 
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48. In Eq. 43-13, 


Q=(2m,,,—m,,,—m, )e? =[2(2.014102u)—3.016049 u—1.008665u ](931.5 MeV/u) 
=3.27MeV . 


In Eq. 43-14, 


Q=(2m,,,—m,,, —m,,, )e” =[,2(2.014102u)—3.016049 u -1.007825u ](931.5MeV/u) 
= 4.03MeV . 


Finally, in Eq. 43-15, 


O= d., +M;,, May, —mM, ke? 
= 2.014102u+ 3.016049 u— 4.002603 u — 1.008665 u Dismev/ul 
=1759MeV . 


49. Since 1.00 L of water has a mass of 1.00 kg, the mass of the heavy water in 1.00 L is 
0.0150 x 10-7 kg = 1.50 x 10°-* kg. Since a heavy water molecule contains one oxygen 
atom, one hydrogen atom and one deuterium atom, its mass is 


(16.0 ut 1.00 u + 2.00 u) = 19.0 u= (19.0 u)(1.661 x 10°” kg/u) 
= 3.16 x 10 kg. 


The number of heavy water molecules in a liter of water is 
(1.50 x 10 *kg)/(3.16 x 10 °° kg) = 4.75 x 107). 


Since each fusion event requires two deuterium nuclei, the number of fusion events that 
can occur is N= 4.75 x 10°'/2 = 2.38 x 10°!. Each event releases energy 


O = (3.27 x 10° eV)(1.60 x 10°"? J/eV) =5.23 x 10°35. 


Since all events take place in a day, which is 8.64 x 10° s, the power output is 


p_NO @38x10 Is x 108 N 


: =144x10*'W=144kW. 
t 8.64 10's 


50. (a) From E = NO = (Msam/4m,)Q we get the energy per kilogram of hydrogen 
consumed: 
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E @Q b2 MeV @p0 x 10" MevN “ 
———= SS SS = =63x10 J/kg . 
Mon 4m, 4(67 x 10°’ ke 


(b) Keeping in mind that a watt is a joule per second, the rate is 


dm 39x10°W 


Oo Nee 16" kas: 
dt 63x10" J/kg s/ 


This agrees with the computation shown in Sample Problem — “Consumption rate of 
hydrogen in the Sun.” 
(c) From the Einstein relation E = Mc’ we get P = dE/dt = c’dM/dt, or 
dM P_ 39x10°W 
dtc  @ox108 m/s 


= 43x10’ kg/s. 


(d) This finding, that dm/dt >dM_/ dt, is in large part due to the fact that, as the protons 
are consumed, their mass is mostly turned into alpha particles (helium), which remain in 
the Sun. 


(e) The time to lose 0.10% of its total mass is 


_ 0.0010 Boo10 Go x10" kN 


= ~15x10°y. 
dM/dt  €3x10° kg/slisx10's/yt1 


51. Since plutonium has Z = 94 and uranium has Z = 92, we see that (to conserve charge) 
two electrons must be emitted so that the nucleus can gain a +2e charge. In the beta decay 
processes described in Chapter 42, electrons and neutrinos are emitted. The reaction 
series is as follows: 

gad Or ee Np + ~U+tet+y 


Nip >? Put+et+y 


52. Conservation of energy gives OQ = K, + Ky, and conservation of linear momentum 
(due to the assumption of negligible initial velocities) gives |pq| = |pn|. We can write the 
classical formula for kinetic energy in terms of momentum: 


which implies that Ky = (m¢/my)K a. 


(a) Consequently, conservation of energy and momentum allows us to solve for kinetic 
energy of the alpha particle, which results from the fusion: 
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K,= ao SO We MEV __s gine 
1+(m,/m,) 1+(4.0015 u/1.008665 u) 


where we have found the mass of the alpha particle by subtracting two electron masses 
from the *He mass (quoted several times in this Chapter 42). 


(b) Then, K, = OQ — Ka yields 14.05 MeV for the neutron kinetic energy. 
53. At T= 300 K, the average kinetic energy of the neutrons is (using Eq. 20-24) 


K..= > KT= +(8.62 x 10° eV/K)(300 K) = 0.04 eV. 


avg 


54. First, we figure out the mass of U-235 in the sample (assuming “3.0%” refers to the 
proportion by weight as opposed to proportion by number of atoms): 


9 0 
M y-235 = (3.0%) M yarn (Q7%)Iy3g + (3.0%) m535 


(97%) Myx + (3.0%) My, + 21M, 


0.97(238) + 0.030(235) 


= (0.030)(1000 oes 


= 26.4 g. 


235 
f 


Next, the number of ~’U nuclei is 


_ (264 g)(6.02 x 10” / mol) 
235 g/mol 


=6.77x10”. 


N35 


If all the U-235 nuclei fission, the energy release (using the result of Eq. 43-6) is 
N53sQpecion = (6.77 x 10) (200 MeV) = 1.35 x 10° MeV =2.17x10" J. 


Keeping in mind that a watt is a joule per second, the time that this much energy can keep 
a 100-W lamp burning is found to be 


12 
= — =2.17x10'"° s= 690 y. 


If we had instead used the O = 208 MeV value from Sample Problem — “Q value in a 
fission of urantum-235,” then our result would have been 715 y, which perhaps suggests 
that our result is meaningful to just one significant figure (“roughly 700 years”). 
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55. (a) From py = 0.350 = npm,, we get the proton number density np: 


_0.35p _ (0.35)(1.5x10° kg/m’) 


_ = = =3.1x10"'m°* 
m, 1.67x10~ kg 
(b) From Chapter 19 (see Eq. 19-9), we have 
5 
No <p 1.01x10° Pa 768x102 m 


vokt @sxi0® yKKDB3KO 


for an ideal gas under “standard conditions.” Thus, 


n, 3.14x 10° m ~=12%10° 
bird 2.44x10%m? | 


56. (a) Rather than use P(v) as it is written in Eq. 19-27, we use the more convenient nK 
expression given in Problem 43-34. The n(K) expression can be derived from Eq. 19-27, 
but we do not show that derivation here. To find the most probable energy, we take the 
derivative of n(K) and set the result equal to zero: 


1.13n 1 Ke? pare 
a (kT) 3/2 V2 
K=K, 


which gives K, =5kT. Specifically, for T= 1.5 x 10’ K we find 


dn(K) 
dK 


K, = SAT = 5(8.62 10" eV/K)(1.5x 10’ K) =65x10° eV 


or 0.65 keV, in good agreement with Fig. 43-10. 


(b) Equation 19-35 gives the most probable speed in terms of the molar mass M, and 
indicates its derivation. Since the mass m of the particle is related to M by the Avogadro 
constant, then using Eq. 19-7, 


2RT - pe _ [2kT 


v,= 
M mN , m 


With T= 1.5 x 10’ K and m= 1.67 x10 *’ kg, this yields Vy = 5.0 x10° m/s. 


(c) The corresponding kinetic energy is 
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2 
1 
K, wi = EE [ee 
Pers oo 22 m 


which is twice as large as that found in part (a). Thus, at T= 1.5 x 10’ K we have Kee 
1.3 keV, which is indicated in Fig. 43-10 by a single vertical line. 


57. (a) The mass of each DT pellet is 
m= sAr'p = $7 (20% 10 °m)’(200 kg/m’) = 6.7x10° "kg 


Since there are equal number of *H and *H present, we have 


ee ae ee SN _ (6.7x 10°" kg)(6.02 x10”) 


ga Ne =8.07x10" 
M,,+M,, (0.020 kg)+(0.030 kg) 


Each fusion reaction releases 17.59 MeV of energy, with 10% efficiency, the total energy 
released by the pellet is 
E =(0.10)(8.07x10'*)(17.59 MeV) =1.42x10'° MeV = 227 J 
or about 230 J. 
(b) Since 1.0 kg of TNT gives off 4.6 MJ, the TNT equivalent of the pellet is 


227 J 


m=—~“"~__ = 4.9310" kg. 
4.6x10° J 


(c) The power generated is 


P= Gar = (100 /s)(227 J) =2.3x10* W 


58. (a) Equation 19-35 gives the most probable speed in terms of the molar mass M: 
v, =V2RT/M. With T= 1 x 10° K and M=2.0 x10-* kg/mol, this yields 


y = fet _ ESSE SCO 9 eg 
> “VM 2.0x10° kg 


(b) The distance moved is r = v,At = (9.1x 10° m/s)(1x10-’s) =9.1x107"m. 
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1. By charge conservation, it is clear that reversing the sign of the pion means we must 
reverse the sign of the muon. In effect, we are replacing the charged particles by their 
antiparticles. Less obvious is the fact that we should now put a “bar” over the neutrino 
(something we should also have done for some of the reactions and decays discussed in 
Chapters 42 and 43, except that we had not yet learned about antiparticles, which are 
usually denoted with a “bar.” The decay of the negative pion is m — mw +v. A subscript 
can be added to the antineutrino to clarify what “type” it is. 


2. Since the density of water is 9 = 1000 kg/m’ = 1 kg/L, then the total mass of the pool is 
pv = 4.32 x 10° kg, where V is the given volume. Now, the fraction of that mass made up 
by the protons is 10/18 (by counting the protons versus total nucleons in a water 
molecule). Consequently, if we ignore the effects of neutron decay (neutrons can beta 
decay into protons) in the interest of making an order-of-magnitude calculation, then the 
number of particles susceptible to decay via this 7). = 10° y half-life is 


10/18)M 10/18)(4.32x10° k 
n=! JM oo _f d = E)) aia sia? 
m 1.67x10~' kg 


Dp 


Using Eq. 42-20, we obtain 


wing C44x107 2 
R= = 5 ~ ldecay/y. 
Di 10° y 

3. The total rest energy of the electron-positron pair is 


E=m,c +m,c =2m,c’ =2(0.511 MeV) =1.022 MeV. 


With two gamma-ray photons produced in the annihilation process, the wavelength of 
each photon is (using Ac =1240 eV- nm) 


_ he _ 1240eV-nm 
E/2  0.511x«10°eV 


=2.43x107 nm =2.43 pm. 


4. Conservation of momentum requires that the gamma ray particles move in opposite 
directions with momenta of the same magnitude. Since the magnitude p of the 
momentum of a gamma ray particle is related to its energy by p = E/c, the particles have 
the same energy E. Conservation of energy yields mc’ = 2E, where m; is the mass of a 
neutral pion. The rest energy of a neutral pion is m,c” = 135.0 MeV, according to Table 
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44-4. Hence, E = (135.0 MeV)/2 = 67.5 MeV. We use Ac =1240 eV-nm to obtain the 
wavelength of the gamma rays: 


_ 1240eV-nm 


XxX e 


5. We establish a ratio, using Eq. 22-4 and Eq. 14-1: 


Fenny — Gm? |r? AnéyGm? _ (6.6710 N-m?/C*)(9.11x107" kg) 


Hein ee e (9.0x10° N-m?/C?)(1.60x10"? Cy’ 
=2.4x10*. 
Since F< Fyni.. We can neglect the gravitational force acting between particles in a 
gravity electric g p 
bubble chamber. 


6. (a) Conservation of energy gives 
O=K)+ K3=£,—-k,—-£; 
where E refers here to the rest energies (mc’) instead of the total energies of the particles. 
Writing this as 
Kot Bo hyp hs +24) 
and squaring both sides yields 


Re4OK hE + la ~E,Q K} +2K,£, +E}. 


Next, conservation of linear momentum (in a reference frame where particle | was at rest) 
gives |p>| = |p| (which implies (p2c)” = (p3c)”). Therefore, Eq. 37-54 leads to 


K; +2K,E, = K; +2K,E; 
which we subtract from the above expression to obtain 
Be la — EQ £3. 


This is now straightforward to solve for K> and yields the result stated in the problem. 


(b) Setting £3 = 0 in 


55 6) E,Q E; 
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and using the rest energy values given in Table 44-1 readily gives the same result for K,, 
as computed in Sample Problem — “Momentum and kinetic energy in a pion decay.” 


7. Table 44-4 gives the rest energy of each pion as 139.6 MeV. The magnitude of the 
momentum of each pion is pz; = (358.3 MeV)/c. We use the relativistic relationship 
between energy and momentum (Eq. 37-54) to find the total energy of each pion: 


E,, =(p,0) +(m,c’)’ = (358.3 MeV)’ + (139.6 Mev) = 384.5 MeV. 
Conservation of energy yields 
mC = 2E,= 2(384.5 MeV) = 769 MeV. 
8. (a) In SI units, the kinetic energy of the positive tau particle is 
K = (2200 MeV)(1.6 x 10° '? J/MeV) = 3.52 x 10°'°J. 


Similarly, mc? = 2.85 x 10° J for the positive tau. Equation 37-54 leads to the relativistic 
momentum: 


en a) (352x107 J) +2(3.52x10" J) (2.8510 J) 


c 2.998 x10° m/s 
which yields p = 1.90 x 10°'’ kg-m/s. 
(b) The radius should be calculated with the relativistic momentum: 


3 J. = PP 


r= — 
lq\B eB 


where we use the fact that the positive tau has charge e = 1.6 x 10°” C. With B = 1.20 T, 
this yields r = 9.90 m. 


9. From Eq. 37-48, the Lorentz factor would be 


6 
eres eV _ 75090, 
mc 20 eV 


Solving Eq. 37-8 for the speed, we find 


1 [1 
Y= = vec fl-= 
Jl-(/ey Y 


which implies that the difference between v and c is 


FEM) 


where we use the binomial expansion (see Appendix E) in the last step. Therefore, 


1 


c—vec| —, |=(299792458m/s) | —— 
i. 2(75000) 


= 0.0266 m/s * 2.7cm/s. 


10. From Eq. 37-52, the Lorentz factor is 


K 80 MeV 
=]+———-_= 1. 
mc 135 MeV 


Solving Eq. 37-8 for the speed, we find 


1 1 
y= > vee h-— 
1-(y/c) y 
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which yields v = 0.778c¢ or v = 2.33 x 10° m/s. Now, in the reference frame of the 
laboratory, the lifetime of the pion is not the given r value but is “dilated.” Using Eq. 


37-9, the time in the lab is 
t=yt =(159)83x 107 sA 13x10 s, 
Finally, using Eq. 37-10, we find the distance in the lab to be 


x = vt =(2.33x10° m/s) (13x10 s)=3.1x10% m. 


11. THINK The conservation laws we shall examine are associated with energy, 
momentum, angular momentum, charge, baryon number, and the three lepton numbers. 


EXPRESS In all particle interactions, the net lepton number for each family (LZ. for 
electron, L,, for muon, and L, for tau) is separately conserved. Conservation of baryon 


number implies that a process cannot occur if the net baryon number is changed. 


ANALYZE (a) For the process w —e +v,,,the rest energy of the muon is 105.7 MeV, 


the rest energy of the electron is 0.511 MeV, and the rest energy of the neutrino is zero. 
Thus, the total rest energy before the decay is greater than the total rest energy after. The 
excess energy can be carried away as the kinetic energies of the decay products and 
energy can be conserved. Momentum is conserved if the electron and neutrino move 
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away from the decay in opposite directions with equal magnitudes of momenta. Since the 
orbital angular momentum is zero, we consider only spin angular momentum. All the 
particles have spin 7/2. The total angular momentum after the decay must be either h 

(if the spins are aligned) or zero (if the spins are anti-aligned). Since the spin before the 
decay is #/2 angular momentum cannot be conserved. The muon has charge —e, the 
electron has charge —e, and the neutrino has charge zero, so the total charge before the 
decay is —e and the total charge after is —-e. Charge is conserved. All particles have baryon 
number zero, so baryon number is conserved. The muon lepton number of the muon is +1, 
the muon lepton number of the muon neutrino is +1, and the muon lepton number of the 
electron is 0. Muon lepton number is conserved. The electron lepton numbers of the 
muon and muon neutrino are 0 and the electron lepton number of the electron is +1. 

Electron lepton number is not conserved. The laws of conservation of angular momentum 
and electron lepton number are not obeyed and this decay does not occur. 


(b) We analyze the decay “« —e* +v,+V,,in the same way. We find that charge and the 


muon lepton number L,, are not conserved. 


(c) For the process yz” + 2" +v,,, we find that energy cannot be conserved because the 
mass of muon is less than the mass of a pion. Also, muon lepton number L,, is not 


conserved. 


LEARN In all three processes considered, since the initial particle is stationary, the 
question associated with energy conservation amounts to asking whether the initial mass 
energy is sufficient to produce the mass energies and kinetic energies of the decayed 
products. 


12. (a) Noting that there are two positive pions created (so, in effect, its decay products 
are doubled), then we count up the electrons, positrons, and neutrinos: 2e° +e +5v+4yv. 


(b) The final products are all leptons, so the baryon number of 4; is zero. Both the pion 


and rho meson have integer-valued spins, so A; is a boson. 
(c) A; is also a meson. 


(d) As stated in (b), the baryon number of A; is zero. 


13. The formula for 7, as it is usually written to include strange baryons is 7, = g —(S + 
B)/2. Also, we interpret the symbol q in the 7, formula in terms of elementary charge 
units; this is how q is listed in Table 44-3. In terms of charge q as we have used it in 
previous chapters, the formula is 


Zz 


7 =4-1 (B45). 
e 2 
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For instance, 7, = +4 for the proton (and the neutral Xi) and 7, =— + for the neutron (and 
the negative Xi). The baryon number B is +1 for all the particles in Fig. 44-4(a). Rather 
than use a sloping axis as in Fig. 44-4 (there it is done for the g values), one reproduces 
(if one uses the “corrected” formula for 7, mentioned above) exactly the same pattern 
using regular rectangular axes (7, values along the horizontal axis and Y values along the 
vertical) with the neutral lambda and sigma particles situated at the origin. 


14. (a) From Eq. 37-50, 


O= —Amc? = (m,,. PMN mS, —m,)c* 
=1189.4MeV + 493.7MeV —139.6MeV — 938.3 MeV 
= 605MeV. 


(b) Similarly, 


O=-Amc* = (mo +m.,—m,. — m,)c° 
=1115.6 MeV +135.0 MeV — 493.7 MeV — 938.3 MeV 
= —181MeV. 


15. (a) The lambda has a rest energy of 1115.6 MeV, the proton has a rest energy of 
938.3 MeV, and the kaon has a rest energy of 493.7 MeV. The rest energy before the 
decay is less than the total rest energy after, so energy cannot be conserved. Momentum 
can be conserved. The lambda and proton each have spin #/2 and the kaon has spin zero, 
so angular momentum can be conserved. The lambda has charge zero, the proton has 
charge +e, and the kaon has charge —e, so charge is conserved. The lambda and proton 
each have baryon number +1, and the kaon has baryon number zero, so baryon number is 
conserved. The lambda and kaon each have strangeness —1 and the proton has strangeness 
zero, So strangeness is conserved. Only energy cannot be conserved. 


(b) The omega has a rest energy of 1680 MeV, the sigma has a rest energy of 1197.3 
MeV, and the pion has a rest energy of 135 MeV. The rest energy before the decay is 
greater than the total rest energy after, so energy can be conserved. Momentum can be 
conserved. The omega and sigma each have spin #/2 and the pion has spin zero, so 
angular momentum can be conserved. The omega has charge —e, the sigma has charge —e, 
and the pion has charge zero, so charge is conserved. The omega and sigma have baryon 
number +1 and the pion has baryon number 0, so baryon number is conserved. The 
omega has strangeness —3, the sigma has strangeness —1, and the pion has strangeness 
zero, So strangeness is not conserved. 


(c) The kaon and proton can bring kinetic energy to the reaction, so energy can be 
conserved even though the total rest energy after the collision is greater than the total rest 
energy before. Momentum can be conserved. The proton and lambda each have spin fi/2 
and the kaon and pion each have spin zero, so angular momentum can be conserved. The 
kaon has charge —e, the proton has charge +e, the lambda has charge zero, and the pion 
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has charge +e, so charge is not conserved. The proton and lambda each have baryon 
number +1, and the kaon and pion each have baryon number zero; baryon number is 
conserved. The kaon has strangeness —1, the proton and pion each have strangeness zero, 
and the lambda has strangeness —1, so strangeness is conserved. Only charge is not 
conserved. 


16. To examine the conservation laws associated with the proposed reaction 
p+p— A°+=X* +e, we make use of particle properties found in Tables 44-3 and 44-4. 


(a) With g(p)=+1,q(p)=—l, g(A°)=0, g(2*)=+41, and g(e)=-1 , we have 
1+(-1) =0+1+(-1). Thus, the process conserves charge. 


(b) With B(p)=+1, B(p)=—-1, B(A°)=1, B(X*)=+4+1, and B(e)=0, we have 
1+(—1) #1+1+0. Thus, the process does not conserve baryon number. 


(c) With L,(p)=L,(p)=9, L(A°)=L,(2*)=0, and L,(e)=1 , we have 
0+0+40+0+1, so the process does not conserve electron lepton number. 


(d) All the particles on either side of the reaction equation are fermions with s=1/2. 
Therefore, (1/2)+(1/2) #(1/2)+(1/2)+(1/2) and the process does not conserve spin 
angular momentum. 


(ec) With S(p)=S(p)=0, S(A°)=1, S(X*)=41, and S(e)=0 , we have 
0+0+1+1+0, so the process does not conserve strangeness. 


(f) The process does conserve muon lepton number since all the particles involved have 
muon lepton number of zero. 


17. To examine the conservation laws associated with the proposed decay process 
= +a +n+K +p, we make use of particle properties found in Tables 44-3 and 44-4. 


(a) With g(=)=-1 , giz )=-1,q(n)=0,q(K )=-1, and g(p)=+l, we have 
—1=-—1+0+(—1)+1. Thus, the process conserves charge. 


(b) Since B(=)=+1, Biz )=0, B(n)=+1, B(K')=0, and B(p)=+1, we have 
+14#0+1+0+1=2. Thus, the process does not conserve baryon number. 


(c) = , n and p are fermions with s=1/2, while z and Kare mesons with spin zero. 
Therefore, +1/2#0+(1/2)+0+(1/2) and the process does not conserve spin angular 
momentum. 
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(d) Since S(=)=-2 , S(z)=0, S(n)=0,S(K°-)=-1, and S(p)=0, we have 
—2#0+0+(—1)+0, so the process does not conserve strangeness. 


18. (a) Referring to Tables 44-3 and 44-4, we find that the strangeness of K° is +1, while 
it is zero for both x and x. Consequently, strangeness is not conserved in this decay; 
K° + 2n*+2° does not proceed via the strong interaction. 


(b) The strangeness of each side is —1, which implies that the decay is governed by the 
strong interaction. 


(c) The strangeness or A° is —1 while that of p + m is zero, so the decay is not via the 
strong interaction. 


(d) The strangeness of each side is —1; it proceeds via the strong interaction. 


19. For purposes of deducing the properties of the antineutron, one may cancel a proton 
from each side of the reaction and write the equivalent reaction as m” >p+n. 


Particle properties can be found in Tables 44-3 and 44-4. The pion and proton each have 
charge +e, so the antineutron must be neutral. The pion has baryon number zero (it is a 
meson) and the proton has baryon number +1, so the baryon number of the antineutron 
must be —1. The pion and the proton each have strangeness zero, so the strangeness of the 
antineutron must also be zero. In summary, for the antineutron, 


(a) q =0, 
(b) B a +1, 
(c) and S=0. 


20. If we were to use regular rectangular axes, then this would appear as a right triangle. 
Using the sloping q axis as the problem suggests, it is similar to an “upside down” 
equilateral triangle as we show below. 


AT A? At Att 
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The leftmost slanted line is for the —1 charge, and the rightmost slanted line is for the +2 
charge. 


21. (a) As far as the conservation laws are concerned, we may cancel a proton from each 
side of the reaction equation and write the reaction as p—> A° +x. Since the proton and 
the lambda each have a spin angular momentum of 7/2, the spin angular momentum of x 
must be either zero or fi. Since the proton has charge +e and the lambda is neutral, x must 
have charge +e. Since the proton and the lambda each have a baryon number of +1, the 
baryon number of x is zero. Since the strangeness of the proton is zero and the 
strangeness of the lambda is —1, the strangeness of x is +1. We take the unknown particle 
to be a spin zero meson with a charge of +e and a strangeness of +1. Look at Table 44-4 
to identify it as a K” particle. 


(b) Similar analysis tells us that x is a spin-+ antibaryon (B = —1) with charge and 
strangeness both zero. Inspection of Table 44-3 reveals that it is an antineutron. 


(c) Here x is a spin-0 (or spin-1) meson with charge zero and strangeness +1. According 
to Table 44-4, it could be a K° particle. 


22. Conservation of energy (see Eq. 37-47) leads to 


K,= —Amc* + K, = (m,. —m _ —m,)c? + K, 
= 1197.3 MeV —139.6 MeV — 939.6 MeV + 220 MeV 
= 338 MeV. 


23. (a) From Eq. 37-50, 


2 2 
Q=—Amc" =(m,, —m, —m __)c 


= 1115.6 MeV — 938.3 MeV — 139.6 MeV = 37.7 MeV. 


(b) We use the formula obtained in Problem 44-6 (where it should be emphasized that FE 
is used to mean the rest energy, not the total energy): 


— G,-2,Pee 


ais 6Mev —9383Mev —@o.6MevE 
2a 15.6Mevt 


= 5.35 MeV. 


(c) By conservation of energy, 


K _ =Q-K, =37.7MeV —5.35 MeV = 32.4MeV. 
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24. From y= 1 + K/mc? (see Eq. 37-52) and v=Bc=cJl—-y~ (see Eq. 37-8), we get 


ol AK 


(a) Therefore, for the 2° particle, 


1000MeV 
1385MeV 


—2 
v’ =(2.9979x10* m/s), |I— py EV = 2.5157x10* m/s. 
1192.5MeV 


Thus =° moves faster than =”. 


-2 
v = (2.9979 x 10° ns (1 + = 2.4406 x10* m/s. 


For ae 


(b) The speed difference is 
Av =v —v= (2.5157 —2.4406)(10° m/s) = 7.51x10° m/s. 


25. (a) We indicate the antiparticle nature of each quark with a “bar” over it. Thus, Ud 
represents an antiproton. 


(b) Similarly, 7dd represents an antineutron. 


26. (a) The combination ddu has a total charge of b: —z+ 2Q 0, and a total strangeness 
of zero. From Table 44-3, we find it to be a neutron (n). 


(b) For the combination uus, we have O=+4+4-—4=1 and S=0+0-1 =-1. This is 
the =” particle. 


(c) For the quark composition ssd, we have O=—4-—4-4=-l and S=—1-1+0=-2. 
Thisisa=. 


27. The meson K° is made up of a quark and an anti-quark, with net charge zero and 
strangeness S =—1. The quark with § =-1 is s. By charge neutrality condition, the anti- 
quark must be d. Therefore, the constituents of K° are s and d. 


28. (a) Using Table 44-3, we find g = 0 and S = —1 for this particle (also, B = 1, since that 
is true for all particles in that table). From Table 44-5, we see it must therefore contain a 
strange quark (which has charge —1/3), so the other two quarks must have charges to add 
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to zero. Assuming the others are among the lighter quarks (none of them being an anti- 
quark, since B = 1), then the quark composition is sud. 


(b) The reasoning is very similar to that of part (a). The main difference is that this 
particle must have two strange quarks. Its quark combination turns out to be uss. 


29. (a) The combination ssu has a total charge of b: -4439 0, and a total strangeness 
of — 2. From Table 44-3, we find it to be the &° particle. 


(b) The combination dds has a total charge of (-4-4-4) =-—1, and a total strangeness 


of —1. From Table 44-3, we find it to be the 2 particle. 
30. THINK A baryon is made up of three quarks. 


EXPRESS The quantum numbers of the up, down, and strange quarks are (see Table 44- 
5) as follows: 


Particle Charge q Strangeness S Baryon number B 

Up (u) +213 0 +1/3 
Down (d) —1/3 0 +1/3 
Strange (s) —1/3 —] +173 


ANALYZE (a) To obtain a strangeness of —2, two of them must be s quarks. Each of 
these has a charge of —e/3, so the sum of their charges is —2e/3. To obtain a total charge 
of e, the charge on the third quark must be 5e/3. There is no quark with this charge, so the 
particle cannot be constructed. In fact, such a particle has never been observed. 


(b) Again the particle consists of three quarks (and no antiquarks). To obtain a 
strangeness of zero, none of them may be s quarks. We must find a combination of three 
u and d quarks with a total charge of 2e. The only such combination consists of three u 
quarks. 


LEARN The baryon with three u quarks is A™. 


31. First, we find the speed of the receding galaxy from Eq. 37-31: 


_1-U/ fey _1-Ggl/Ay 
1+(f/fy)  1+(A,/AY 
_1-(590.0 nm/602.0 nm)? 
~ 1+(590.0 nm/602.0 nm)’ 


B 


= 0.02013 


where we use f = c/A and fo = c/Ao. Then from Eq. 44-19, 
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0.02013 )( 2.998x10 m/s 
go EN it / Nepal ly. 
1s awe) 0.0218 m/s-ly 


=A, pee 5, = [EEE 5, 
1-B 1-B 


the speed of the receding galaxy is v= Gc =3c/5. Therefore, the distance to the galaxy 
when the light was emitted is 


32. Since 


_¥ _ Be _ (3/S)e _ (0.60)(2.998x10" m/s) 


= =8.3x10° ly. 
H H H 0.0218 m/s-ly 


33. We apply Eq. 37-36 for the Doppler shift in wavelength: 


where v is the recessional speed of the galaxy. We use Hubble’s law to find the 
recessional speed: v = Hr, where r is the distance to the galaxy and H is the Hubble 


constant (21.8x10° 2). Thus, 


v=(21.8x10° m/s-ly )(2.40x10° ly ) =5.23x10° m/s 
and 
v [ene m/s 


7 ee fe : (656.3 nm) =11.4 nm. 
3.0010" m/s 


Since the galaxy is receding, the observed wavelength is longer than the wavelength in 
the rest frame of the galaxy. Its value is 


656.3 nm + 11.4 nm = 667.7 nm = 668 nm. 
34. (a) Using Hubble’s law given in Eq. 44-19, the speed of recession of the object is 
v= Hr =(0.0218 m/s-ly )(1.5x10“ly )=327 mis. 
Therefore, the extra distance of separation one year from now would be 


d =vt = (327 m’s)(365 d)(86400 s/d) =1.0«10" m. 
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(b) The speed of the object is v=327 m/s ~3.3x10° m/s. 
35. Letting v = Hr = c, we obtain 


_c¢ _ 3.0x10* m/s 
H  0.0218m/s-ly 


=1.376x10" ly =1.4x10" ly. 


36. From F,,, = GMm/r* = mv’ /r we find Mov’. Thus, the mass of the Sun would be 


grav 


es 2 
M'= Y Mercury M,= 47.9 km/s M, =102M,. 
Vices "| 4.74km/s 


37. (a) For the universal microwave background, Wien’s law leads to 


TH 2898 um-K _ 2898mm-K 
A 1.1mm 


max 


=2.6K. 


(b) At “decoupling” (when the universe became approximately “transparent”), 


_ 2898um-K 2898 um-K 


bi = 0.976 wm = 976 nm. 
T 2970K 


38. (a) We substitute 2 = (2898 4m-K)/T into the expression: 


E= he/A=(1240 eV-nm)//. 
First, we convert units: 


2898 pam:K = 2.898 x 10° nm-K and 1240 eV-nm = 1.240 x 10° MeV-nm. 


Thus, 


40x 10° MeV -nmi 


a @28 x10" mev/K IA. 


(b) The minimum energy required to create an electron-positron pair is twice the rest 
energy of an electron, or 2(0.511 MeV) = 1.022 MeV. Hence, 


E 1.022 MeV 


= =A = — =239x10°K. 
4.2810 MeV/K  4.28x 10" MeV/K 


39. (a) Letting Wr) = Ar<v,=./2GM/r, we get M/r’ > H?/2G. Thus, 
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M 3 M_ 3H” 
p= . 
4nr’)3 4nr 8G 


(b) The density being expressed in H-atoms/m’ is equivalent to expressing it in terms of 
Py = my/m? = 1.67 x 10°’ kg/m*. Thus, 


3(0.0218m/s-ly) (1.001y/9.460x10" m) (Hatoms/m’ ) 
81 ( 6.67x10-'' m*/kg-s? )(1.67x10~” kg/m’ ) 


3H’ Z 
p= anGp, (Hatoms/m }= 


=5.7 H atoms/m’. 


AO. (a) From f = c/A and Eq. 37-31, we get 


Ay = 4 Gent) poe. 
1+, 1+, 


Dividing both sides by Ap leads to 


1=(1+z) 777 


where z=AA/A,. We solve for /: 
_(l+zP-1_ 2° 4+2z 
(lt¢zy +l 2742742 


(b) Now z = 4.43, so 


(c) From Eq. 44-19, 
v Bc (0.934)(3.0x10* m/s ) 
"HH 0.0218m/s-ly 


=1.28x10' ly. 


41. Using Eq. 39-33, the energy of the emitted photon is 


1 


E=E,-E, =-(13.6eV){ 35-3 )=1ss eV 


and its wavelength is 
ee he _1240eV- nm 


: = 6.56x10’ m. 
E 1.89 eV 
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Given that the detected wavelength is 2 =3.00x10° m, we find 


3 
2 AST 
zy 6.56x10~" m 


42. (a) From Eq. 41-29, we know that N,/N, =e“. We solve for AE: 


AE =kT In =(8.62x10° ev/K)(2.7K)in{ 


2 


) 
0.25 


=2.56x10‘*eV ~ 0.26 meV. 
(b) Using hc =1240eV-nm, we get 


he _ 1240eV-nm 


acre ne sy 7 484x10° nm = 4.8mm. 
56x e€ 


43. THINK The radius of the orbit is still given by 1.50x10"' km, the original Earth-Sun 
distance. 


EXPRESS The gravitational force on Earth is only due to the mass M within Earth’s 
orbit. If r is the radius of the orbit, R is the radius of the new Sun, and Ms is the mass of 


the Sun, then 
u 3 
~ ae | ee 10" kglQ 3.27 x10" kg. 


The gravitational force on Earth is given by GMm/r?, where m is the mass of Earth and 
G is the universal gravitational constant. Since the centripetal acceleration is given by v’/r, 
where v is the speed of Earth, GMm/r? = mv*/r and 


GM 


r 


ANALYZE (a) Substituting the values given, we obtain 


GM G67 x10" m'/s?-kel@27 x10" kN ; 
v= — 7 =1.21x10 m/s. 
F 150x10° m 
(b) The ratio of the speeds is 
v _ 1.21x10° m/s 
Vv)  2.98x10* m/s 


= 0.00405. 
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(c) The period of revolution is 


2nr _ 2n(1.50x10"' m) 


T= = : 
vy 1.21x10? m/s 


= 7.82x10’s=247y. 


LEARN An alternative ways to calculate the speed ratio and the periods are as follows. 
Since v ~ VM, the ratio of the speeds can be obtained as 


v_ [M -(<) -( 


3/2 
——— = 0.00405. 
R 5.90x m 

90x10" 


In addition, since T~1/v~1/VM, we have 


M RY? 5.90x10 mm)" 
PSR eee) Sig) | a7. 
VM (7) oy : 


44. (a) The mass of the portion of the galaxy within the radius 7 from its center is given 
by M'= RQu . Thus, from GM'm/r? = mv’ /r (where m is the mass of the star) we 


get 
[au |Gm Fa [GM 
v= = =P 7 
r r R 


(b) In the case where M' = M, we have 


2ur r nr?” 
T = — =2nr,/—— = : 
v GM JGM 


45. THINK A meson is made up of a quark and an antiquark. 


EXPRESS Only the strange quark has nonzero strangeness; an s quark has strangeness S 
= —1 and charge q = —1/3, while an s quark has strangeness S = +1 and charge g =+ 1/3. 


ANALYZE (a) In order to obtain S = —1 we need to combine s with some non-strange 
antiquark (which would have the negative of the quantum numbers listed in Table 44-5). 
The difficulty is that the charge of the strange quark is —1/3, which means that (to obtain 
a total charge of +1) the antiquark would have to have a charge of +4. Clearly, there are 
no such antiquarks in our list. Thus, a meson with S =—1 and g = +1 cannot be formed 
with the quarks/antiquarks of Table 44-5. 
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(b) Similarly, one can show that, since no quark has g =—4, there cannot be a meson 
with S=+1 andg =-l. 


LEARN Quarks and antiquarks can be combined to form baryons and mesons, but not all 
combinations are allowed because of the constraint from the quantum numbers. 


46. Assuming the line passes through the origin, its slope is 0.40c/(5.3 x 10° ly). Then, 


1 1 53x10’ly 53x10’ y 


H slope. 0A0c 0.40 


~13x10’y. 


47. THINK Pair annihilation is a process in which a particle and its antiparticle collide 
and annihilate each other. 


EXPRESS The energy released would be twice the rest energy of Earth, or E =2Mgc’. 


ANALYZE The mass of the Earth is Mg = 5.98 x 107 kg (found in Appendix C). Thus, 
the energy released is 


E = 2Mgc* = 2(5.98 x 10° kg)(2.998 x 10° m/s)” = 1.08 x 10° J. 


LEARN As in the case of annihilation between an electron and a positron, the total 
energy of the Earth and the anti-Earth after the annihilation would appear as 
electromagnetic radiation. 


48. We note from track 1, and the quantum numbers of the original particle (4), that 
positively charged particles move in counterclockwise curved paths, and — by 
inference — negatively charged ones move along clockwise arcs. This immediately 
shows that tracks 1, 2, 4, 6, and 7 belong to positively charged particles, and tracks 5, 8 
and 9 belong to negatively charged ones. Looking at the fictitious particles in the table 
(and noting that each appears in the cloud chamber once [or not at all]), we see that this 
observation (about charged particle motion) greatly narrows the possibilities: 


tracks 2,4,6,7, <> particlesC, F,H,J 
tracks 5,8,9 < particles D, E,G 


This tells us, too, that the particle that does not appear at all is either B or J (since only 
one neutral particle “appears”). By charge conservation, tracks 2, 4 and 6 are made by 
particles with a single unit of positive charge (note that track 5 is made by one with a 
single unit of negative charge), which implies (by elimination) that track 7 is made by 
particle H. This is confirmed by examining charge conservation at the end-point of track 
6. Having exhausted the charge-related information, we turn now to the fictitious 
quantum numbers. Consider the vertex where tracks 2, 3, and 4 meet (the Whimsy 
number is listed here as a subscript): 
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tracks 2,4 <> particles C,, Fy, J, 
tracks 3 <> particle B, or I, 


The requirement that the Whimsy quantum number of the particle making track 4 must 
equal the sum of the Whimsy values for the particles making tracks 2 and 3 places a 
powerful constraint (see the subscripts above). A fairly quick trial and error procedure 
leads to the assignments: particle F makes track 4, and particles J and J make tracks 2 and 
3, respectively. Particle B, then, is irrelevant to this set of events. By elimination, the 
particle making track 6 (the only positively charged particle not yet assigned) must be C. 


At the vertex defined by 
ASF eC+ cx sQ. 


where the charge of that particle is indicated by the subscript, we see that Cuteness 
number conservation requires that the particle making track 5 has Cuteness = —1, so this 
must be particle G. We have only one decision remaining: 
tracks 8,9, <> particles D, E 
Re-reading the problem, one finds that the particle making track 8 must be particle D 
since it is the one with seriousness = 0. Consequently, the particle making track 9 must be 
E. 
Thus, we have the following: 
(a) Particle A is for track 1. 
(b) Particle J is for track 2. 
(c) Particle J is for track 3. 
(d) Particle F is for track 4. 
(e) Particle G is for track 5. 
(f) Particle C is for track 6. 
(g) Particle H is for track 7. 
(h) Particle D is for track 8. 


(1) Particle E is for track 9. 


49. (a) We use the relativistic relationship between speed and momentum: 
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r= DG 


which we solve for the speed v: 


v 1 
=i = 
c | (pe/ mc’) +1 


For an antiproton mc” = 938.3 MeV and pc = 1.19 GeV = 1190 MeV, so 


=0.785c. 


I 
v=c |l 
| Boomev/9383mev@1 


(b) For the negative pion mc” = 193.6 MeV, and pc is the same. Therefore, 


vec Bo mevassav a =0.993c . 
90 MeV/193.6 Mev Q 1 


(c) Since the speed of the antiprotons is about 0.78c but not over 0.79c, an antiproton will 
trigger C2. 


(d) Since the speed of the negative pions exceeds 0.79c, a negative pion will trigger C1. 
(e) We use At = d/v, where d = 12 m. For an antiproton 


At = : : 
0.785 (2.998 x10* m/s) 


(f) For a negative pion 


=5.1x10°s=5Ins. 


12m 
At = 
0.993Q.998 x 10° m/s 


H 4.0x10*s=40ns. 

50. (a) Eq. 44-14 conserves charge since both the proton and the positron have g = +e 
(and the neutrino is uncharged). 

(b) Energy conservation is not violated since MyC > me + mC. 

(c) We are free to view the decay from the rest frame of the proton. Both the positron and 


the neutrino are able to carry momentum, and so long as they travel in opposite directions 
with appropriate values of p (so that >. p= 0) then linear momentum is conserved. 
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(d) If we examine the spin angular momenta, there does seem to be a violation of angular 
momentum conservation (Eq. 44-14 shows a spin-one-half particle decaying into two 
spin-one-half particles). 


51. (a) During the time interval Az, the light emitted from galaxy A has traveled a 
distance cAt. Meanwhile, the distance between Earth and the galaxy has expanded from r 
tor’=r+radt. Let cAt=r’'=r-+raAt, which leads to 


(b) The detected wavelength i’ is longer than 7 by A@At due to the expansion of the 
universe: A’=A + AdAt. Thus, 


AX A'-X ar 
— = aAt = ; 
x x c-—ar 


(c) We use the binomial expansion formula (see Appendix E): 


(1£x)’ _ emer (x? < 1) 
° vi 2! 
to obtain 


ate 
a Cc 
(ce) We set 
Ah _v_ Hr 
Su. es SC 


and compare with the result of part (d) to obtain a@ = H. 


(f) We use the formula AA/A = ar] b ar to solve for r: 


_ c(Arja) _ (2.998x10* m/s)(0.050) 
"a(1+A/A) (0.0218 m/s-ly)(1+0.050) 


= 6.548x 10° ly = 6.5x10° ly. 
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(g) From the result of part (a), 


6.5x10° ly )(9.46x10"° m/I 
f= = (6:5x10%ly}(9.46x10" m/ly) =2.17x10's, 
c-ar 2.998x10* m/s—(0.0218 m/s-ly)(6.5x10* ly) 


which is equivalent to 6.9 x 10° y. 
(h) Letting r = cAt, we solve for At: 


8 
iat Oe OS Seer 
Cc (6 


(i) The distance is given by 
r=cAt =c(6.9x10°y) =6.9x10° ly. 
(j) From the result of part (f), 


c(AA/2) _ (2.998x10* m/s) (0.080) 


= = =1.018x10" ly ~1.0x10" ly. 
®~G(1+An/2) (0.0218 mm/s-ly)(1+0.080) a Re aa Tn Ge 


(k) From the formula obtained in part (a), 


, (1.0x10° ly)(9.46x10"* m/ly) 
* C= F@ —2.998x10* m/s —(1.0x10" ly)(0.0218m/s-ly) 


r 


At =3.4x10'°s , 


which is equivalent to 1.1 x 10° y. 


(1) At the present time, the separation between the two galaxies A and B is given by 
=cAt, —cAt, . SINCe Fpow = “then + Mthen@At, we get 


Toow 


= —‘rw _ = 3.9x 108 ly, 
+aAt 


Faen 1 


52. Using Table 44-1, the difference in mass between the muon and the pion is 


33.9 MeV)(1.60x10°" J/MeV 
Am = (139.6 MeV/c? - 105.7 Mevic?) =! = 
(2.998 10° m/s) 


= 6.03x10 kg. 
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53. (a) The quark composition for X” is dss. 
(b) The quark composition for =" is ds 5. 
54. The speed of the electron is relativistic, so we first calculated the Lorentz factor: 


pie ae EN os a5) 
mc 0.511 MeV 


The total energy carried by the electron or the positron is 
E =ymc? =(5.892)(0.511 MeV) = 3.011 MeV =4.82x10°°J 
The corresponding frequency of the photons produced is 


_E_ 482x10'J 
h 6.626x10™J-s 


f =7.3x10°Hz. 


